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or  pr»rt)c«  si^hoob— A  comparisou  of  exaoHmentin  summer  selioots-^tatii* 


BIENNIAL  REPORT. 

ATl^r  compUing  educational  statistics  fnr  1916  the  Burenu  of  Edu- 
CAtioii  adopted  the  plan  of  callecting  statbtic^  bieruiially  instead  of 
umaidlT  ts  in  preceiling  years.  Consequently,  no  special  statistics 
fiQ  summer  Bchools  were  collected  for  1917*  However,  the  number 
of  etydente  IQ  such  schools  in  1917  is  given  in  the  Biennial  Survey 
jp  die  cfaaptefB  on  colleges,  universities,  Jind  professional  schools, 
ud  on  oarmal  schools,  and  are  roughly  comparable  with  the  corre- 
spuodtng  statistics  for  such  institutions  appearing  herein. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 


I 


It  wmB  thought  advisable  this  year  to  divide  the  summer  schools 

two  classes :  one  consisting  of  summer  schools  more  or  less  closely 

liified    with    standaixi    ctJlege^,    univei'sities,    and    professional 

aebiMik^  and  aortnal  schools;  the  other  made  up  very  largely   of 

jadepeadeiit  summer  schools  and  schools  conducted  by  private  high 

mud  academies  and  by  institutioas  of  higher  rank  which  do 

not  affer  a  fuii  collegiate  or  normal  school  course.     This  classification 

passible  a  comparis«m  of  tlie  efirotlment  in  summer  schools 

^Ibe  finji  group,  as  summarijsed  herein,  with  the  enrollment  in  1917, 

iren  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  Biennial  Survey  on  coUegesi. 

iti/m,  and  professional  schoolsy  and  on  normal  schools,     Con- 

LjeQiiaiilly,  by  means  of  this  classification,  annual  statistics  on  the 

iiUment  in  summer  schools  of  colleges,  universities,  and  noi 

L>k  are  obtainable* 

I  Tmbim  1* — Summer  KhooU—InMtructorSf  kctwrm^  itudcnta^  tmd  average  cost,  1911^191$^ 
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NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS* 

Hitlierto  all  type43  uf  summer  srliools  hare  been  intliided  in  this 
report.  As  many  of  these  were  more  or  less  temporary  in  nature, 
C4imparative  statistics  of  such  a  heterogeneous  group  of  schools  Imve 
limited  application  and  are  of  doubtful  value.  Consequently,  no 
attempt  was  made  in  1918  to  secure  a  report  from  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
schools,  from  summer  camps^  from  summer  schools  organized  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  preparing  persons  for  examinations  for  teacJiers' 
certificates,  from  summer  schools  conducted  by  cities,  or  from  special 
summer  schools  for  training  teachers  of  the  deaf,  blind,  and  feeble- 
mindec!.  For  tlie  benefit  of  persons  who  desire  to  know  the  name, 
location,  and  date  of  session  of  such  schools,  this  information  will  be 
included  in  each  annual  educational  directory  pubhshed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  will  answer  most  inquiries  satisfactorily. 
This  change  in  the  plan  of  collecting  statistical  data  from  summer 

hoois  hits  caused  a  noticeable  variation  from  the  corresponding 
itatistics  collected  in  preceding  years.  It  is  desirable  therefore  t4> 
point  out  by  means  of  comparative  tables  and  graphs  tlie  variation 
in  certain  fundamental  data. 

The  total  number  of  summer  schools  includecj  in  this  report  is  480; 
I1iis  number  includes  358  schools  conducted  by  the  c^Ueges^  uni- 
versities, and  normal  schools  listed  in  Table  9,  and  121'  other  summer 
schools  liste<I  in  Table  10,  The  35S  schools  of  collegiate  or  normal 
school  rank  include  104  summer  schools  of  standard  universities,  119 
schools  of  standard  colleges,  and  135  schools  conducted  by  normal 
schools.  Comparative  data  on  the  total  number  of  schools  reported 
in  preceding  years  are  given  in  Table  !•  In  1016  the  number  of 
summer  schools  reporting  was  734.  Of  this  number,  231  schools 
were  not  asked  to  submit  a  report  this  year.  The  actual  decrease, 
therefore,  in  the  number  of  schools  is  only  23,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  failure  of  certain  schocds  to  submit  a  report  this  year.  In 
fact^  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  secure  statistical  reports, 
because  of  war  conditions  and  the  epideniio  of  Spanish  influenEa.     It 
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has  been  assumed  througliout  the  following  discussion  that  the  list 
of  schools  reporting  this  year  has  been  as  representative  as  in  pre- 
ceding yearsy  barring  the  exclusions  enumerated  above. 
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INSTRUCTORS. 

In  the  summer  schools  of  colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools, 
10,56-i  instructors  were  reported,  including  6,713  men  and  3,851' 
women;  and  in  the  second  group  of  summer  schools  1,396  instructors 
were  reported,  including  759  men  and  637  women.  The  total  number 
of  instructors  in  all  summer  schools  reported  in  1918  was  11,960, 
including  7,472  men  and  4,488  women.  Comparative  statistics  on 
the  teaching  staff  in  summer  schools  since  1911,  the  date  when  the 
Bureau  of  Education  began  systematically  to  collect  reports  on  sum- 
mer schools,  are  given  in  Table  1.  Figure  1  shows  graphically  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  teaching  staff  in  sunmier  schools  since 
1911.  The  upper  curve  represents  the  total  number  of  instructors, 
and  the  lower  curves  the  number  of  men  and  women  composing  the 
total. 

To  secure  comparable  data  for  1916  and  1918  the  number  of 
instructors  in  the  231  schools  not  included  in  this  year's  report  has 
been  ascertained.  The  vertical  distance  between  the  corresponding 
disconnected  lines  in  figure  1  represents  this  elimination.  The  sup- 
{liementary  points,  indicated  by  "stars"  on  the  graph,  show  the 
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teaching  staff  in  all  other  schools  reporting  in  1916  and  are  directlj 
oomparable  vrith  the  oorreeponding  data  for  1918,  to  wfaidi  they  an 
connected.  The  drop,  therefore,  in  the  two  upper  curves  bet^veet 
1916  and  1918  can  not  be  attributed  to  the  exclusion  of  cert^ir 
schools  from  the  report  this  year,  b^t  must  indicate  an  actual  decrease 
in  the  total  teaching  force  and  in  the  number  of  men  instructors. 

In  these  231  schools  included  in  the  1916  report,  but  eliminated 
from  the  1918  report,  1,839  men  and  2,689  women  instructors  were 
employed.     If  only  the  same  type  of  schools  as  are  included  in  this 
report  had  been  included  in  the  1916  report,  the  statistics  would  hare 
shown  8,807  men  and  4,265  women  instructors,  instead  of  10,646  and 
6,954,  respectivdy.    Consequently,   the  report  far   1918  show«    a 
decrease  of  1,335  men  instructors  and  an  increase  of  223  women 
instructors  in  summer  schools,  ^This  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  women  instructors  and  de(H*ease  of  15  p^  cent  in  the 
number  of  men  instructors  since  1916  has  undoubtedly  been  caused 
by  war  conditions.     On  the  whole  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease 
of  1,112,  or  7.7  per  cent,  in  the  teaching  staff  in  summer  schools  of 
the  types  included  in  this  report. 

STUDENTS. 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  summ^  schools  in  1918 
was  160,422,  consisting  of  33,445  men  and  126,977  women.  Of  the 
total  number  reported,  90  per  cent,  or  144,686  students,  were  enrolled 
in  summer  schools  of  standard  colleges,  universities,  and  normal 
schools.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  collegiate  or  normal  school 
enrollment,  or  28,666  students,  were  men,  and  80  per  cent,  or  116,020 
students,  were  women.  In  the  summer  schools  of  other  institutions 
15,736  students  were  enrolled,  of  whom  4,779,  or  30  per  cent,  were 
men,  and  10,957,  or  70  per  cent,  women.  Comparative  historical 
data  on  summer-school  enrollment  are  shown  in  figure  2. 

As  in  the  'case  of  ihe  teaching  staff,  so  in  figure  2  supplementary 
points  3representing  the  enrollment  in  1916  have  been  ascertained  and 
are  indicated  by  "stars''  on  the  graph.  These  points  are  directly 
comparable  to  the  corresponding  points  for  1918,  to  which  they  have 
been  -connected.  The  vertical  distance  between  the  corresponding 
disconnected  lines  in  1916  represents  the  elimination  incident  to  the 
exclusion  of  certain  schools  from  the  report.  The  enrollment  in  1916 
in  the  231  schools  not  included  in  the  list  this  year  was  39,608  men 
and  56,241  women.  If  these  numbers  are  deducted  from  the  total 
enrollment  reported  in  1916  in  Table  1,  remainders  of  68,347  and 
134)023  are  obtained  respectively  for  men  and  wommi.  In  other 
words,  in  oorresponding  types  of  schools  reporting  in  1916  and  in 
1918  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  34,902  in  the  number  of  men  stu- 
dents and  of  7,046  in  the  niunber  of  women  students  enrolled.   It 
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can  be  safely  assumed  that  tiiis  decrease  of  51  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  men  students  and  of  5  per  cent  in  the  enrolhnent  of  women  students, 
or  a  combined  decrease  of  21  per  cent,  has  been  due  to  war  conditions. 
A  comparison  with  the  percentages  obtained  above  for  the  teaching 
staflF  shows  that  the  student  body  has  been  more  affected  by  war 
conditions  than  the  instructing  force,  a  fact  which  might  have  been 
anticipated. 
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Table  2. — Derivation  of  index  numbers  used  in  figure  J. 


Year. 

Men 

enrolled  in 

summer 

schools. 

Women        Index 
enrolled  in    number 
summer       of  male 
schools.  •  [Stu  dents. » 

Index 
number 
of  female 
students.^ 

1 

2 

3S, 140 
Hi,  S.--)? 
62,625 
77,455 
»i,5Sl 
68,347 
33,44,5 

3          '        4 
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mi 
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118,663 
141,339 
155,230 
134,023 
126,977 
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79 
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116 
56 
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9S 

ii^n      
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H*15 

127 

191ti 

110 

WIS- 

104 

Avenge 

59,036 

121, 760 

100 

100 

»  Obtained  by  dividing  each  number  In  column  2  by  the  average. 
*  Obtained  by  dividing  oacli  number  in  column  3  by  the  average. 

Apparently  from  figure  2  there  has  been  from  1911  to  1916a  greater 
proportional  annual  increase  in  the  numl)er  of  women  students  than 
in  the  number  of  men  students.    This  graphic  illusion  is  overcome 
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when  the  reader  refers  to  figure  3,  in  which  the  enrol&nent  has  be 
reduced  to  indices. 


INDICES  or  EMnSLLMCNT  IN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  -JHOWIN  6 

RELATIVE.  INCREASE.  IN  THL  NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  WOMCig 
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To  secure  the  indices  used  in  the  graph  the  enrollment  for  each 
year  is  divided  by  the  average  enrollment  of  men  and  of  women, 
respectively.    The  indices  for  the  male  enrollment  for  the  past  seven 
years  are  plotted  in  the  graph  as  the  solid  line  and  the  corresp<mding 
indices  for  the  female  enrollment  are  plotted  as  the  broken  line.    In 
general,  a  greater  proportional  rate  of   change  is  shown  for  the 
male  enrollment  than  for  female  enrollment.    From  1915  to  1918  the 
proportional  rate  of  increase  is  greater  for  the  female  enrollment. 
It  is  safe  to  a^ume  that  fewer  men  in  1918  attended  simmier  school 
on  accoimt  of  war  conditions.     This  method  of  presentation  does  not 
measure  the  proportional  rate  of  change  but  only  shows  that  a  varia- 
tion exists.     The  graph  warrants  the  conclusion  that  in  general  an 
increasingly  larger  number  of  men  than  women  are  attending  summer 
schools.     In  other  words,  if  the  average  simamer  school  in  1913 
enrolled  100  men  and  100  women,  in  1914  it  might  be  assumed  that 
possibly  the  same  school  would  enroll  120  men  and  110  women.    An 
increasing  number  of  institutions  are  offering  simmier  courses  accred- 
ited for  degrees,  as  will  be  observed  in  figure  8,  and  many  students 
enrolled  during  the  regular  terms  are  induced  to  remain  for  the  sum- 
mer term  to  shorten  the  time  required  for  graduation.     As  a  greater 
percentage  of  men  than  women  are  enrolled  in  collegiate  courses,  it 
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b  a  fairly  correct  inference  that  more  regular  men  than  women  stu- 
dents win  remain  in  the  institution  for  summer  school  work,  thereby 
tending  to  produce  the  result  shown  in  iSgure  3. 


PERCENTAGE  OrSTRfBUTiON  0F5UMMER  ^CHOOLJ  OF 
COLLEGES.  UMlVER^mEj  AND  NORMAL  5CHD0L5  AND  OF 
JTUDENT5  ENROLLED  THEREIN-ACCORDING  TO  LENGTH  OF 
3E5510N.  f,0.4 


£m^timtff^     ^ 


£n^/f77tnf iff MfJ€  /rtjhii4f/&ft4^  er$€i&4f^ ptp  ctrtf  Qf  i&fsf  fnumher 


TiJLE  3. — Distribution  of  enrollment  in  summer  schools  according  to  length  of  term  in 

1918. 
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PERCENTA6£  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OTHER  <SUlVlMER5CHOOLJ 
AND  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED  THEREIN  IN  l9l8-ACC0R0iNQ  T( 
LENBTH  Or6E5SlON.  fig.S. 
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LENGTH  OP  TERM. 

The  average  length  of  session  of  all  summer  schools  reported 
1918  was  7.6  weeks.  This  average,  however,  is  not  especially  si 
nificant,  since  not  a  single  summer  school  had  a  session  of  exact 
this  period.  In  fact,  only  18  summer  schools  had  a  session  of 
weeks.  By  reference  to  figures  4  and  5,  it  is  noted  that  the  mo 
common  type  of  siunmer  school  is  the  one  having  a  session  of 
weeks.  Of  the  total  number,  158  colleges,  universities,  and  normal 
or  44.3  per  cent,  held  a  session  of  6  weeks,  and  42  other  summ 
schools,  or  34.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  held  a  session  for  tl 
same  length  of  time.  In  other  words,  200  schools  out  of  a  total  k 
480,  or  42  per  cent,  held  a  session  of  6  weeks. 

It  will  be  observed  especially  in  figure  4  that  a  fairly  large  grou 
of  schools  hold  sessions  of  8,  9, 10,  or  11  weeks.  Altogether,  126  co 
leges,  universities,  and  normal  schools  fall  in  this  group.  In  all  proh 
ability  the  tendency  in  such  institutions  is  to  maintain  a  longe 
term  than  6  weeks.  Future  comparative  studies  of  the  summe 
schools  of  these  institutions  will  verify  or  refute  this  assumption 
Another  significant  fact  portrayed  in  figure  4  is  that,  while  44.3  pe 
cent  of  such  schools  maintain  a  6  weeks  term,  they  enroll  only  38.1 
per  cent  of  the  students;  and  that,  while  the  institutions  maintain 
ing  sessions  of  8,  9,  10,  or  11  weeks  constitute  35.3  per  cent  of  th( 
total  number,  they  enroll  45.4  per  cent  of  the  students.    This  faci 
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lie  tafceo  so  mdicale  &  tcndeiicy  on  the  part  of  students  to  seek 
mminiainiug  tbe  longer  term.  This  concluaioa  Beeins  to  ap|4y 
iniJy  to  sammer  schoob  or  colleges,  tmiyersities,  and  uormal  schools,  ad 
Ifae  cctn^rarsB  is  true  of  other  summer  schools  offering  work  below  col- 
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legiate  grade,  as  is  shown  in  figure  5,  where  34.4  per  cent  of  the  6 
weeks*  schools  enroll  40.1  per  cent  of  the  total  miinber  of  students, 
while  24.6  per  cent  of  the  schools  running  8,  9,  10,  or  11  weeks  enroll 
only  14.8  per  cent  of  the  students.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  students  to  attend  a  longer  summer  term  if 
the  work  offered  therein  is  accredited  on  a  degree  or  counts  toward 
graduation.  Whether  these  cooditions  are  chai*acteristic  of  these 
institutions  during  the  regular  year's  work  has  not  been  ascertained 
and  is  not  germane  to  the  discussion.  The  conclusion  that  students 
attend  summer  schools  to  shorten  the  period  required  for  gradua- 
tion is  warranted. 

It  may  bo  pointed  out  that  the  institutions  in  figures  4  and  5  fall- 
ing at  the  extremes  of  each  grai>h  are  extraordinary.  Those  offer- 
ing a  very  short  course  are  more  Hke  institutes  than  summer  schools, 
while  those  maintaining  a  very  long  term  either  hold  two  or  more 
sessions  or  begin  the  special  summer  term  very  early  in  the  spring, 
Tisually^to  acconmiodate  teachers  who  seek  admission  to  a  summer 
school  as  soon  as  their  school  term  is  ended. 

COST  OF  MAINTAINING  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Figure  6  shows  the  variation  in  average  cost  for  a  period  of  years. 
It  wlU  be  noticed  that  the  average  cost  per  student  of  conducting 
summer  schools  in  1918  was  $24,14,     This  is  a  decided  increase  over 
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Ihe  average  cost  in  1916,  which  was  only  $14»S5.  This  apparent  dis- 
crcpancy  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  so  many  special  indo- 
peodeiit  teacher-training  schools,  in  which  the  cost  of  maintenance 
h  extremely  low^  have  not  been  included  in  the  report  this  year. 
In  1916,  187  schools  included  in  the  231  schools  from  which  a  report 
Wis  not  sought  tliis  year  reported  an  enrollment  of  74^225  students 

^nd  a  total  aggregate  cost  of  S546,36G.     The  per  capita  cost  of  main* 

pHumce,  therefore,  was  oidy  $7.3<>.  As  the  per  capita  cost  for  all 
flttouner  schools  in  1916  ^vas  814.85^  the  per  capita  cost  of  mainte- 
nmnte  m  the  1S7  schools  eliminated  was  only  about  one-half  as  much 
at  tlie  cost  in  all  schools  reporting  at  that  time.  If  the  187  schools 
ImmI  been  excluded  from  the  1916  report,  the  per  capita  cost  would 
liaTe  been  $17.85,  This  average  cost  is  directly  comparable  with 
the  average  cost  for  1918  and  has  been  so  indicated  on  the  graph. 
The  increased   per  capita  cost,  therefore,  for  maintaining  summer 

^dioob  since  1916  has  been  35  per  cent. 

■  Hero  again,  the  amraye  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,  inasmuch  as 
no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  length 
of  ienii  of  sunmier  sessions.  Evidently  the  per  capita  cost  of  main- 
Uiniog  a  group  of  schools  for  7  weeks  will  be  greater  than  for  6  weeks. 
For  thb  reason  it  is  necessary  to  compute  the  per  capita  cost  per 
week. 

In  Table  4  the  schools  reporting  cost  of  maintenance  have  been 
grouped  according  to  the  length  of  the  session  helrl.  In  the  col- 
ligiaie  and  normal  school  group  the  per  capita  cost  per  week  varies 
from  $16,73  in  schools  maintained  for  2  weeks  to  $0«89  in  schools 
maintained  for  18  weeks.  In  other  summer  schools  the  per  capita 
cost  ranges  from  $10*64  in  schools  running  for  2  weeks  to  80,35  in  a 
ifchool  maintained  for  20  weeks.  In  general,  the  longer  the  term  the 
leas  the  per  capita  cost  of  maintenance.  This  statement  is  made 
dearer  by  reference  to  figure  7,  in  which  a  gradual  decrease  in  cost 
b  sbown  from  left  to  right*  The  per  capita  cost  per  week  in  the 
largest  groups  of  colleger,  universities,  and  noiTual  schools,  viz,  in 
schools  running  for  6,  8,  9,  10,  and  11  weeks  is  less  in  schools  main- 
tained for  8,  9,  and  10  weeks.  The  per  capita  costs  reportetl  for 
acboob  mainttiined  for  a  very  short  or  for  a  very  long  term  are 
tmosual  and  are  not  characteristic  of  the  group  as  a  whole.  The 
extreme  variation  from  the  usual  cost  of  summer  schools  is  brought 
out  clearly  in  figure  7,  in  which  the  per  capita  cost  per  week  is  given 
for  colleges,  universities,  and  normal  schools,  for  other  summer 
fl€ boots  below  collegiate  rank,  and  for  both  classes  combined.  It  may 
added  that  454  summer  schools,  out  of  a  total  of  480,  reported 
be  estimated  cost  of  maintenance.  In  other  words,  95  per  cent  of 
all  jtummer  schools  reported  cost.  In  these  schools  over  97  per  cent 
of  tbe  total  enrollment  is  represented. 
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INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  COURSES 
ACCRLDITED  FOR   DEGREES. 
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COURSES  ACCREDITED  FOR  DEGftEES. 

By  reference  to  Table  1  and  figure  8  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
general  an  increasing  number  of  institutions  offer  at  least  a  few 
courses  accredited  for  degrees.  A  slight  drop  occurs  in  1918,  which 
may  be  due  to  war  conditions.  Only  11  schools  which  have  been 
dropped  from  the  list  were  counted  in  the  preceding  report  as  in- 
stitutions  offering  courses  accredited  for  degrees.  The  remaining 
number  of  284  institutions,  reporting  courses  accredited  for  d^rees 
in  1916,  is  comparable  with  the  total  rei>orted  this  year  and  has  been 
so  indicated  on  the  graph.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  several 
institutions  which  do  not  themselves  grant  degrees  offer  courses 
accredited  for  degrees  in  other  institutions.  This  is  true  of  a  great 
many  courses  offered  in  simmier  normal  schools.  In  1918,  270  in- 
stitutions offered  coiu^es  for  first  or  imdergraduate  degrees,  and  88 
institutions  for  graduate  degrees.  Only  2  schools  offered  coiu^ses 
accredited  for  graduate  degrees  only.  The  total  nimiber  of  institU' 
tions,  therefore,  offering  courses  accredited  for  degrees  was  272. 

LECTURERS. 

The  total  number  of  lecturers  reported  by  simmier  schools  in  1918 
was  1,762.  The  number  reported  in  preceding  years,  excluding  1917, 
when  no  statistics  were  collected,  was  1,911,  1,748,  1,910,  2,215, 
2,512,  and  2,337  in  the  years  1911  to  1916,  respectively.  The  de- 
crease shown  in  this  report  may  be  due  to  the  exclusion  of  certain 
summer  schools  therefrom. 

In  1918  the  total  number  of  semipopular  lectures,  music  recitals, 
etc.,  reported  was  3,568. 

OBSERVATION  OR  PRACTICE  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  reporting  observation  or  practice  schools  in 
1913  was  157;  1914,  189;  1915,  200;  1916,  233;  and  in  1918,  190. 
The  enrollment  in  such  schools  for  these  respective  years  was  10,599, 
14,013,  17,655,  21,295,  and  18,345.  As  practice  schools  are  main- 
tained to  supplement  the  teacher  training  work,  the  omission  of  the 
special  independent  teacher-training  schools  from  this  report  may 
account  for  the  noticeable  decrease  in  enrollment  and  in  the  number 
of  such  schools.  No  data  were  collected  on  such  schools  prior  to 
1913. 

A  COMPARISON  OP  ENROLLMENT  IN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

If  the  160,422  students  enrolled  in  the  summer  schools  of  1918  had 
been  equally  distributed  among  the  480  schools  included  in  this  report, 
the  enrollment  in  each  would  have  been  334.  It  may  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  the  average  size  of  summer  schools  maintained  in  1918  was 
334.  The  average  does  not  convey  to  the  reader  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  enrollment  in  these  schools  inasmuch  as  only  33  schools  had 
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ftA  eoroUment  between  300   and   399  and   oaly  I  school  had  exactly 
thb  average  enrollment. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUMMER  3CH00L6  ACCORDING  TO 
ENROLLMLNT  fg  9. 
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A  clearer  conception  of  the  size  of  summer  schools  is  gained  by 
reference  to  figure  9,  in  which  the  schools  have  been  grouped  according 
to  the  enrollment  in  each.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  most  com- 
mon type  of  summer  school  is  the  one  enrolling  fewer  than  100 
sUideiits.  Over  36  per  cent  of  all  summer  schools,  or  174  schools, 
faU  in  this  group.  In  the  first  three  groups  322  schools,  or  67  per 
ceot  of  the  total  number,  are  included.  In  other  words,  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  summer  schools  have  an  enrollment  considerably  less 
than  the  average.  To  be  exact,  333  schools  had  an  enrollment  less  than 
the  arerage,  whileonly  146  schools  had  an  enrollment  greater  than  the 
atrerage.  The  average,  therefore,  is  very  misleading  in  this  instance 
and  does  not  give  so  good  a  picture  of  the  real  situation  as  does  the 
distribution  table  in  figure  9.  The  three  very  large  schools  shown 
at  the  extreme  right  of  the  diagram  lend  undue  weight  to  the  aver- 
age and  serve  to  draw  it  out  of  a  position  which  would  imlicate  a 
more  central  tendency  if  these  larger  schoob  bad  not  been  included. 
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Figure  10  enables  the  reader  to  grasp  the  idea  that  a  very  few 
mnmer  seliools  ^iroil  a  r&ry  liurge  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  pupils  attending  such  schools.  Reading  from  the  vertical  scale 
it  will  be  observed  that  half  of  the  total  summer  school  enrollment 
is  found  in  about  12.5  p^  cent  of  the  schools.  Reading  from  base 
fine  it  is  found  that  half  of  the  schools  enroll  almost  90  per  cent  of 
the  total  student  body.  This  condition  prevails  because  such  a 
Urge  number  of  summer  schools  as  shown  in  figure  9  have  a  very 
Bmll  enrolhnent.  Reading  the  curve  oonversely  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  smalls  schools  represented,  it  is  noted  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
schools  enroll  only  a  little  over  10  per  cent  of  the  students.  In  this 
group  the  240  smaller  schools  are  included.  For  the  purpose  of 
shoinng  the  dispersion  in  the  distribution  of  enrollment,  a  ''line  of 
equal  distribution"  has  been  drawn  diagonally  across  the  figure 
connecting  the  extremes  of  the  ordinate  and  the  abscissa.  If  the 
fflroQment  were  equally  distributed  in  sunmier  schools  the  points 
IftAftting  the  curve  would  fall  on  the  ''line  of  equal  distribution''  in 
SQch  a  way  that  30  per  cent  of  the  schools  would  enroll  30  per  cent 
of  the  students ;  50  p^  cent  ol  the  schools,  50  per  cent  of  the  students, 
etc.  The  "bowing''  of  the  curve  away  from  this  "line"  indicates 
that  great  inequality  in  enrollment  exists.  The  farther  the  cinve 
recedes  from  the  "line  of  equal  distribution"  the  greater  is  the 
dispersion.  The  curve  does  not  give  a  numerical  measurement  of 
the  dis|>ersion  but  indicates  that  it  exists.  It  also  enable^  one  to 
read  readily  the  percentage  of  enrollment  in  any  given  percentage 
of  schools.  The  curve  forms  a  very  valuable  supplement  to  the  dis- 
tribution bars  represented  in  figure  9. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  present  bulletin  constitutes  a  complete  author  and  subject 
index  to  the  2,074  entries  contained  in  the  10  numbers  of  the  Monthly 
Record  of  Current  Educational  Publications  issued  from  February y. 
1918,  to  January,  1919,  inclusive.  The  record  was  published  each 
month  during  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  July  and  August.. 
The  references  in  the  index  are  to  the  item  numbers^  which  run 
consecutively  through  the  10  issues  of  the  record  for  the  year. 

This  bulletin  is  designed  to  serve  institutions  and  persons  desiring 
to  preserve  a  permanent  bibliography  of  educational  literature  for 
1918,  which  may  be  formed  by  binding  the  10  numbers  of  the  Monthly 
Record  for  the  year  with  the  index  here  presented. 
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THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE, 


Chapter  L 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  INVESTIGATION. 

American  institutions  are  the  expression  of  American  spi. 
.American  i»pport unity.  Neither  can  be  understood  apart  fro. 
other.  With  an  innate  desire  for  freedom  of  expression  and 
onUmited  opportunity  for  such,  a  variety  of  institutional  life  ik 
inevitable*  Everywhere  in  this  country,  individual,  local,  or  denomi- 
national pride  has  worked  to  establish  such  institutions  as  best 
represented  its  own  peculiar  whims^  beliefs,  or  needs.  Witness  the 
htmdrods  of  schools  and  churches  of  our  land.  Under  no  other 
form  of  government  would  such  a  condition  have  been  possible 

No  one  questions  the  value  of  this  freedom  of  expression,  for  it 

^eoostitutes  the  basis  of  American  progress.     As  is  usually  the  case, 

[licywieTerr  it  has  been  gained  at  the  expense  of  uniformity.     Our 

[ioslitutions  have  varied  as  individuals  and  localities  have  varied. 

They  have  sprung  into  existence  more  or  less  spontaneously  and  quite 

indepeudeatly  of  each  other;  and  standardization,  if  it  has  come  at 

allf  has  followed  rather  than  preceded  their  establishment.     As  a 

rwall  the  student  of  American  life  seems  ever  t*>  be  confronted  with 

the  task  of  defining  and  standardizing  institutions  thot  already  exist 

rather  than  of  working  out  plans  for  those  he  may  hope  to  establish 

in  the  future. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  field  of  education.  Witness 
our  secondary  schools  and  our  colleges.  These  institutions  are 
eonipttratively  recent  in  origin.  As  a  result  of  individual,  denomi- 
Hftiifinalr  and  local  pride,  however,  they  have  multiplied  into  the 
iihoUHands.  Wliile  in  some  respects  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  most 
typical  and  st-able  of  American  institutions,  still  they  are  undefined 
^Only  eonj|»aratively  recently  has  there  been  any  significant  attempt 
to  sUmdardize  them.  Even  now  we  are  not  certain  that  our  defini 
tioiis  and  standards  are  correct,  Monroe  says:*  ^'In  our  own 
cotmlry  the  views  concerning  secondary  education  are  of  the  most 
dlTerae  character,  even  among  those  who  are  specialists  in  this 
Teix  field. '^ 


>  Mdnrcw:  riinctples  of  BecoodAry  BducatioiL}  p.  1. 
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6  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE. 

Uprising  under  these  conditions  that  we  should  have^ 

time,  more  or  less  radical  departures  from  the  tradi- 

of  secondary  school  and  coUege.     The  junior  high  school 

hand  and  the  junior  college  on  the  other  are  both  good 

of  such   variations.     Here   again   we   have  institutions 

more  or  less  spontaneously  as  a  result  of  individual  whim 

jeed,  and  here  again  definition  and  standardization  lag 

term  "junior  college"  is  now  widely  accepted  as  applying  to 

institutions,  either  public  or  private,  which  offer  the  first  two 

of  the  standard  coUege  course,  above  and  beyond  the  standard 

I  of  high-school  work.    A  variety  of  factors  have,  within  the 

vW  years,  given  an  imusual  significance  to  these  particular 

.6  of  our  educational  system.     These  will  be  considered  at  laigth 

in  a  later  chapter. 

The  problem  of  standardizing  the  junior  college  and  of  perfecting 
its  organization  seems  now  to  be  pressing.  There  are  more  than  100 
institutions  calling  themselves  junior  coUeges.  About  40  of  them 
have  been  organized  within  the  past  three  years.  The  median  date 
for  the  organization  of  the  80  junior  colleges  considered  in  this 
investigation  is  1915. 

Of  still  greater  importance  than  the  rapid  growth  in  number  of 
these  institutions  is  the  fact  that  they  seriously  affect  the  present 
organization  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  The  public  junior 
college  means  an  addition  of  two  years  to  the  traditional  high-school 
course.  The  private  junior  college  presupposes  the  limiting  of  the 
activities  of  the  small  coUege  to  two  years  of  standard  college  work. 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  if  the  junior  college  is  accepted  as  a  pei^ 
manent  feature  of  our  educational  system,  it  will  involve  a  reor- 
ganization of  our  traditional  institutions. 

One  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  junior-college  movement, 
Dean  Lange,  of  the  University  of  California,  suggests  the  following 
broad  questions  which  he  says  are  inseparable  from  the  junior-coll^a 
movement  as  a  whole:  ^ 

Shall  certain  colleges  have  their  heads  cut  off,  and,  if  so,  by  whom? 

Shall  the  American  university  college  have  its  legs  cutoff,  and,  if  so,  where? 

Shall  the  American  four-year  school  be  stretched,  and,  if  so,  how? 

If  it  be  true  that  the  junior  coUege  involves  problems  which  so 
seriously  affect  the  organization  of  secondary  education,  then  cer- 
tainly Uie  rapid  rise  of  these  institutions  during  the  past  five  years 
is  a  matter  that  should  give  educators  much  concern. 

The  junior  coUege  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  should  be,  because  we  do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is. 

»  I.ange:  The  Junior  CoUege.    Sch.  R«v.,  vol.  25,  September,  1W7,  p.  465. 
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Bcfqfc  we  can  ^ee  cleaiir  what  it  is,  we  must  know  why  it  is.  Fun- 
damaotal  to  this  and  future  cUaenfisioos  af  this  problem,  it  i$  neec^$sary 
that  we  hare,  in  tiie  first  plMee^  a  efear  analy^s  of  the  forces  that 
hATe  rt)iitjilHited  to  the  origin  and  deTelopment  of  this  institutiuii. 
In  the  seoood  place^  we  must  have  detailed  informatioQ  as  to  the 
^arknia  ^pes  of  junior  eoBeged  and  the  present  status  of  such  throti^h* 
oQt  theeoontrr.  Third,  ms  a  necessary  step  toward  standardization, 
we  must  have  a  aonunarr  of  the  present  attempts  at  the  accrediting 
of  these  inslitotions  with  an  application  of  such  to  the  conditions  aa 
found.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  ascertain 
tlieee  facts.  Il  is  hoped  that  thereby  a  !irm  basis  will  be  cstab- 
fiahad  for  future  discuasions,  and  that  light  wUI  be  shed  upon  the 
paeuliar  to  the  oi^nization  and  administration  of  tho*«^ 
ttions.  The  certainty  of  a  pn>found  change  in  education 
foOowing  the  war  makes  such  data  especially  desirable  and  necessary. 
The  facts  that  have  been  collected  will  he  presented  m  the  chafiters 
that  follow  under  the  following  general  heads: 

I-  Origin  and  Early  Development  of  the  Junior  College  Idea, 
!!•  Inflnences   Tending    to    Further    the    Development    of    the 
Junior  College. 
m.  Present  Status  of  the  Various  Types  of  Junior  Ct>neges* 
TV.  Progreas  in  the  Accrediting  of  the  Junior  College. 
VI.  Problems  of  the  Junior  College  in  the  Light  of  This  Investi  ~ 

gation. 
VU,  Summary  and  Conclusions. 

METTHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION  AND  SOUKCES  OF  DATA. 

The  material  upon  which  this  report  is  based  has  been  gathered 
from  the  following  sources; 

1-  The  large  number  of  articles  on  the  subject  f«>und  in  recent 
educational  literature.  These  articles  were  often  of  a  semipopulnr 
nature  and  were  often  based  upon  opinirm  rather  than  upon  actual 
invQBtagation.  They  served,  however,  in  funiishing  a  clue  as  to  the 
farcea  which  have  been  operative  in  the  development  of  these  insti- 
tutions^ and  furthermore  have  aided  the  writer  in  stating  the  problems 
which  this  investigation  has  attempte*!  to  solve, 

2,  In  order  to  secure  a  more  scientific  basis  for  the  consideration 
of  these  problems,  a  number  of  the  recognized  authorities  in  the 
fitldii  of  aecondary,  higher,  and  comparative  education  have  l^een 
OQiiaidted.  Tbme  will  be  referred  to  from  time  to  time,  and  a  list 
will  be  included  in  the  biblitigraphy. 

3.  Printed  matter  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
from  tJba  various  State  departments  of  e<lucation^  and  from  the 

*        eolk|;eB  and  universities  of  the  country'  has  been  constantly 
a  for  reference. 
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4.  The  writer  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  small 
colleges  for  a  number  of  years  both  as  a  student  and  teachen  One 
entire  year  was  devoted  to  an  investigation  of  the  problems  peculiar 
to  that  type  of  institution.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  a 
junior  college.  During  that  time  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  work  of  this  institution  from  every  angle.  Personal 
visits  and  correspondence  with  other  jimior  colleges  have  frequently 
been  resorted  to.  This  experience  has  served  as  a  constant  source 
of  reference  throughout  this  investigation. 

5.  To  supplement  this  general  information  and  personal  experience, 
resort  was  had  to  the  much-abused  questionnaire  method.  Recog- 
nizing the  weaknesses  of  this  method,  the  writer  has  constantly 
guarded  against  any  extreme  interpretation  of  the  results,  and  at 
times  has  refused  to  state  any  conclusion  at  all  when  the  basis  for 
such  could  only  be  found  in  manifestly  unreliable  returns. 

In  all,  five  different  questionnaires  were  used.  The  first  (Appen- 
dix A)  was  mailed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  218  institutions. 
Some  of  these  were  known  to  be  jimior  colleges,  but  a  larger  number 
were  imclassified  institutions  the  exact  status  of  which  was  not 
known.  This,  no  doubt,  accoimts  for  the  relatively  small  per  cent  of 
replies.  Of  the  90  institutions  which  did  reply,  14  stated  that  they 
could  not  properly  be  classified  as  junior  colleges.  The  remaining 
76  filled  out  the  questionnaire  more  or  less  accurately.  It  is  probable 
that  this  number  represents  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  well<^established 
junior  colleges  in  the  United  States  at  present. 

The  second  form  (Appendix  B)  was  mailed  by  the  substation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  to  60  of 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  Replies  were 
received  from  49  institutions,  representing  40  States. 

The  third  form  (Appendix  C)  was  mailed  by  the  substation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  to  the  State 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  of  each  of  the  48  States. 
Replies  were  received  from  36  of  these.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
in  combining  the  return  of  the  last  two  questionnaires,  every  State 
in  the  Union  is  represented  by  at  least  one  reply. 

The  remaining  two  blanks  were  used  in  collecting  data  from  some 
of  the  standard  colleges  and  universities  in  regard  to  the  training, 
experience,  and  work  of  those  who  instruct  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes.  The  first  of  these  (Appendix  D)  was  distributed  among  the 
instructors  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  Of  the  74  who  were  offering 
instruction  to  first  and  second  year  students,  69  returned  the 
questionnaire. 
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A  aiixiUar  form  (Appendix  E)  i^ras  used  in  collecting  data  from  the 
foDowing  institutions: 

1  -  The  State  University  of  Illinois.  In  this  case  135  questionnaires 
were  mailed  and  90  replies  were  received.  This  represents  about 
66  per  cent  of  those  instructing  freshmen  and  sophomore  students 
in  this  institution. 

2.  The  University  of  Minnesota.  Of  the  HO  questionnaires 
mailed  to  the  instructors  of  this  institution  about  60  per  cent  were 
relumed. 

3.  Cornell  College.  Questionnaires  were  distributed  personally  to 
20  instructors,  16  of  whom  furnished  the  desired  data. 

4.  Coe  College.  Questionnaires  were  distributed  personally  to  20 
instructors,  16  of  whom  furnished  the  desired  data. 

5.  Grinnell  College.  In  this  institution  the  registrar  took  charge 
of  the  work  of  distributing  the  questionnaires.  Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  26  instructors,  or  about  63  per  cent  of  those  instructing 
first  and  second  year  students. 

There  are  two  probable  sources  of  error  in  the  results  of  these  last 
qoestionnaires.  In  the  first  place,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
instructors  of  each  institution  failed  to  reply.  In  no  case,  however, 
did  this  amount  to  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  three 
tmmsQ  it  was  20  per  cent  or  less.  In  the  second  place,  conditions  this 
year  are  abnormal  on  account  of  the  war. 

Many  of  the  regular  faculty  of  these  institutions  are  in  war  service. 
This  has  necessitated  many  changes  in  programs,  the  combining  of 
daasofly  etc.,  all  which  have  no  doubt  afTected  the  results.  In  several 
inalances  those  replying  to  the  questionnaires  have  called  attention 
to  these  conditions.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  \^Titer  has  con- 
stantly guarded  against  any  extreme  interpretation  of  the  results. 
At  aU  events,  we  may  presume  that  the  war  has  affected  all  of  the 
institutions  alike  and  that  conditions  in  the  junior  colleges  are  also 
more  or  less  upset.  On  this  point  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  for 
liiiu^elf. 
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ORIGIN  AND  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  JUNIOR 

COLLEGE. 


For  more  than  30  years  there  has  been,  in  the  United  States,  a 
gradual  evolution  of  the  idea  that  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
standard  college  or  universitiy  are  distinctly  secondary  in  character, 
differing  alike  m  purpose,  content,  and  organization  from  the  later 
years  of  the  period  of  higher  education.  To  this  period  of  two  years, 
whether  attached  to  the  high  school  or  left  with  the  university,  the 
name  "junior  college''  has  been  applied  and  at  present,  in  a  nxunber 
of  States,  seems  quite  generally  accepted. 

The  suggestion  of  an  extended  period  of  secondary  education  no 
doubt  comes  from  Europe.  Since  the  days  of  John  Sturm,  atStrass- 
burg,  one  may  find  secondary  schools  offering  courses  in  secondary 
training  which  are  9  or  10  years  in  length.  The  present  German  gym- 
nasixun  and  the  French  lyc6e  are  typical  of  this  class  of  institutions. 
Not  only  do  they  cover  the  later  years  of  what  we  call  elementary 
education,  but  they  include  an  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  American  college  as  well.  Graduates  of  the  European  secondary 
school,  although  no  older  than  the  graduates  of  our  high  schools,  are 
two  years  in  advance  of  the  latter  in  scholastic  training.  Reference 
will  be  made  to  this  point  in  a  later  chapter. 

Although  the  evidences  of  the  movement  appear  distinctly,  it  seems 
difficult  to  determine  just  when  or  where  the  idea  was  first  suggested 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  told  that  H^nry  P.  Tappan,  in  his 
first  inaugural  address  as  president  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1852,  suggested  the  advisability  of  the  transfer  of  the  work  of  the 
secondary  departments  of  the  university  to  the  high  schools.* 

Likewise  Col.  Folwell,  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  president  of  the 
Univei'sity  of  Minnesota,  suggested  that  ultimately  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  larger  centers  might  well  undertake  the  work  of  the 
freshmen  and  sophomore  years  of  the  university.' 

In  the  early  eighties  President  James  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  interest  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  this 
plan.' 

1  Gray,  A.  A.    The  Junior  College,  p.  2.    Quotes  Hinsdale's  History  of  University  of  Michigan,  p.  43. 
«  HIU,  A.  Ron.    Proc.  Nat  Assoc,  of  Universitiea,  vol.  13,  IMS,  pp.  123-143. 
*  Brush,  H.  R.    School  and  Society,  voL  4,  Sept.  2, 1916,  pp.  857-365. 
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Since  there  uppear  to  have  been  no  immediate  changea  foliowiiig 
Iheae  soggostkios^  we  shall  pass  them  as  of  historic  interest  ouJj. 

The  firet  official  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  the  early 
and  later  yeajs  of  university  work  that  we  have  record  of  is  that  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1883.  In  that  year  there  was  intro- 
duced in  the  liberal  arts  department  of  the  imivereity  what  was 
known  as  the  **  university  system."  Under  this  regulation  a  student 
was  required  to  choose  by  the  beginning  of  his  junior  year  one  major 
and  two  minor  subjects,  and  to  submit  himself  a  year  and  a  half  or 
two  years  later  to  a  final  examination  over  aU  of  the  ground  covered. 
Thi8  examination  was  set  by  a  committer  of  three  representing  his 
major  and  two  minor  subjects.' 

This  plan  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  a  few  years  later,  chieflyj 
on  account  t»f  a^lministrative  difficulties.  We  are  told,  however,  that) 
this  institution  agreed  to  accept  work  done  above  the  twelfth  grade 
in  the  better  high  schools  of  the  State  at  full  credit  and  that  in  the 
early  nineties  students  were  graduated  in  three  years  after  doing  the 
firet  year's  work  in  a  standard  high  schooL* 

Of  far  greater  influence  upon  educational  practice  was  the  work  of 
Pnaident  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Oiicago.  In  fact  we  might 
wdi  call  that  far-seeing  educator  the  father  of  the  junior  college,  for 
H  ^  of  him  that  the  average  individual  thinks  when  the  origin  of 
that  institution  is  mentioned. 

When  the  University  of  Chicago  opened  its  doors  on  October  I, 
1892,  William  Kainey  Harper  became  its  first  president.  Under  his 
influence  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  was  given 
a  distinct  division  of  its  own  called  the  **  Academic  college/'  The 
work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  was  combined  into  what  was 
known  as  the  '*  University  college/'  Four  years  later,  in  1896,  these 
diTlBions  were  designated  as  '^junior  college*'  and  ** senior  college/' 
ff«peciively,* 

This  distinction  still  exists,  and  has  later  been  adopted  by  other 
imiveiBities. 

Tliis  reorganization  of  the  university  was,  however,  only  a  begin- 
ning of  Preeident  Harper's  plan.     From  that  point  his  influence  was 
felt  logically  in  two  directions;  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  small 
coOegea  scattered  throughout  the  coimtry.     Though  each  of  thes 
problems  wiD  be  given  a  separate  chapter  later,  they  will  be  discusser 
at  this  point,  for  out  of  them  have  developed  two  distinct  type 
junior  cofleges  aa  we  find  them  to-day. 

t  tmnigf,  A.  F.    Slsrra  EduiiitloDa}  N«w«.  June,  IttHu 

•  tUd. 

•  Qil«J««iiiii  of  UniYcraity  of  Clilc«ci>«  )ftta-«l  and  WHHff* 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  President  Harper's  view  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  the  first  two  yeara  of  university  work  to  the  high  ^chooL 
He  says :  * 

The  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  yeAiu  ib  only  a  continuation  of  the  academy 
or  high-flohool  work.  It  ia  a  rout iniiat ion  not  only  in  subject  matter  studied,  but  in 
methods  employed.  It  is  not  until  the  und  of  thv  sophomore  year  that  the  university 
mcrhods  of  iiiatruction  may  be  employed  to  advantage,  ♦  *  *  At  present  thi* 
constryctive  period  of  preparation  ^  covering  six  years,  is  broken  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  the  student  finds  himself  adrift.  He  has  not  reached  a  point  when 
work  in  any  preparatory  subjects  is  finished. 

For  him  this  view  was  more  than  theory,  for  he  made  every  effort 
to  put  in  operation  some  plan  of  organization  that  would  recognize 
those  essential  facts.  In  1902,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  schools 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  opportunity  presented 
itself.  As  chairman  of  that  meeting  he  recommended  that  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  study  the  entire  educational  system  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  the  following  plan :  ^ 

1.  The  connecting  of  the  work  of  the  eighth  grades  of  the  el  erne  ntar>' school  with 
that  of  the  aecondar}-  schools, 

2.  The  extension  of  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  to  include  the  firat  two  yeara 
of  college  work. 

3.  The  reduction  of  the  work  of  these  seven  years  thus  groui>ed  tqgt^ther  to  euc  years. 

4.  To  make  it  possible  for  the  best  class  of  students  to  do  the  work  in  five  yeais. 

One  year  later,  at  the  seventeenth  annual  conference  of  the 
'*  Academies  and  High  Schools  Affiliating  or  Cooperating  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,**  the  committee  presented  a  majority  report 
in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  high-school  study  to  include  two 
Additional  years.  Another  committee,  representing  seven  large 
universities^  also  reported  favorably  on  the  plan.* 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  President  Harper  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  this  move.  Addressing  the  meeting  of 
1903,  he  said;* 

Ten  years  from  now  the  high  schools  all  over  the  country'  will  have  added  a  fifth  and 
a  sixth  year  and  will  be  doing  college  work  which  now  falls  to  the  first  two  years  of  the 
college  courses.  In  Mbmesota  and  Michigan  the  State  universitiee  are  accepting 
work  done*  in  many  of  the  high  schools  for  the  fiist  year  of  college  study.  I  have  nu 
doubt  that  the  high  schools  are  going  to  do  college  work  in  the  future. 

iUthough  more  than  10  years  have  passed,  it  can  hardly  be  eaid 
that  the  movement  has  gone  as  far  as  President  Harper  hoped. 
Nevertheless,  his  prophecy  is  being  f  idiilled  at  present  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  with  amazing  rai»idity,  A  glance  at  the  table  presented 
in  a  later  chapter  will  show  the  truth  of  this  statement.  That  the 
high  school  may  safely  be  iutrusti^d  with  tlie  fir^t  two  years  of  college 
work  sc^eniri  to  have  been  demonstrittcd  by  iit  least  one  institUiioa 


>  »l«rp«r,  W. 
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(Joliet  High  Schaol,  organized  junior  college  department,  1902), 
which  under  the  direct  influence  and  encouragement  of  President 
Harper  added  two  years  to  its  regular  course.  Later  chapters  will 
preaeat  many  evidences  of  the  permanency  of  this  change, 

A  second  direction  of  the  influence  of  President  Harper,  as  far  as 
it  concerns  us  here,  was  that  relating  to  the  small  colleges.  In  1900 
ui  an  addr«?8s  hefore  the  National  Education  Association  he  said:  * 

In  my  opiaion  the  two  moet  Berioua  problems  of  education  requiring  solution  within 
the  next  quarter  century  are,  first,  tlie  problem  of  the  rural  Bchools,  which  falla 
within  the  domain  of  lower  education;  and  secondly,  the  problem  of  the  small  col- 
lege, which  lies  within  the  domain  of  higher  education.  The  second  problem  is  at 
the  nme  time  oenoujs  and  delicate,  because  tlie  greatest  interests,  both  material 
and  spiritual,  are  at  stake. 

That  the  years  since  the  utterance  of  this  statement  have  found 
the  prohlem  of  the  small  college  to  be  both  serious  and  delicate,  no 
student  of  higher  education  will  question.  This  fact  ^vill  be  discussed 
in  a  later  chapter.  The  point  of  interest  for  us  here  is  the  remedy 
which  that  great  educator  suggested.  Discussing  the  struggle 
through  which  the  small  college  has  risen,  he  said :  * 

While,  therefore,  25  per  cent  of  the  small  colleges  now  conducted  will  survive 
he  all  the  stronger  for  the  struggle  through  which  they  have  paased,  another  25  per 
cent  will  yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  one  by  one  take  a  place  in  the  system  of  e^luca- 
tkmal  work  which,  though  in  a  sense  lower,  is  in  a  true  sense  higher.  Another  group 
'  (50  per  cent)  of  these  smaller  institutione  will  come  to  be  known  as  ''junior  colleges/* 
Thm  are  at  least  200  colleges  in  the  United  States  in  which  this  change  would  be 
d«afml>le. 

Again  President  Harper  did  not  stop  with  theory.     With  all  his 
[cQ^gy  and  enthusiasm^  and  with  ample  funds  at  his  disposal,  he  set 
imbout  to  induce  several  such  struggUng  colleges  to  affiliate  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  limit  their  course  to  two  years  beyond 
their   regular   academy   work.     The   arrangement   was   then   made 
whereby  the  student  upon  graduating  from  such  an  institution  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  junior  year  of  the  university  without  exam- 
ination.    iVithuugh  this  plan   (with  few  exceptions)  did  not  meet 
(urith  favor  at  the  time,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is  substantially 
the  arrangement  that  is  being  made  by  several  of  the  State  uiiiver- 
r#itte8  at  present   (notably  Missouri)  and  is  being  eagerh^  accepted 
by  smaller  institutions.     In  fact  it  may  be  more  truthfully  said 
that  the  smaller  institutions  themselves  are  now  often  taking  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  this  adjustment. 

In  1892,  independent  of  the  work  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
but  influenced  by  what  Dr.  Lange  calls  a  *' beneficently  potent 
bacillus''  coming  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  committee  of 
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the  University  of  California  reorganized  the  cultural  courses  of  that 
institution  with  the  following  features:* 

1.  The  retention  of  the  traditional  framework  of  the  four-year 
collie  course  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree. 

2.  The  recognition  of  the  middle  of  this  course  as  a  suitable  point 
for  turning  from  cultural  to  professional  aims,  since  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years  was  in  reality  a  continuation  of  the  secondary  educa* 
tional  and  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  could  be  connected  without 
a  break  over  into  the  strictly  professional. 

Another  committee  reported  in  1903  a  further  development  of 
the  plan  of  1892.     It  provided — 

1.  For  greater  freedom  in  dovetailing^  the  upper  end  of  the  four- 
year  course  with  the  lower  end  of  professional  courses. 

2.  For  a  more  definite,  sharply  marked  separation  of  the  last  two 
years,  upper  division,  from  the  first  two  years,  lower  division'. 

3.  For  a  junior  certificate  to  be  given  on  the  completion  of  six 
years  of  combined  high  school  and  college  work  to  serve  as  an  admis- 
sion card  to  the  upper  division. 

This  arrangement  was  made  deliberately  with  a  view  to  promoting  a  unified  six- 
year  course,  to  unstiffening  the  barrier  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  grades, 
and  to  facilitating  transfer  from  one  group  to  another  according  to  students  change  of 
purpose.* 

In  1907  another  committee  worked  out  a  junior  certificate  for 
technical  courses  as  well  as  cultural,  further  emphasizing  the  unity 
of  the  six  years  of  secondary  education.  The  same  year  the  State 
legislature  passed  an  act  enabling  high-school  districts  to  add  two 
years  to  the  traditional  four-year  course.  In  1910  Fresno  became 
the  first  high  school  to  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity.  By  1914 
there  were  10  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  20  of  such 
extensions.  We  shall  review  later  in  greater  detail  some  of  the 
factors  influencing  this  development,  but  it  may  be  said  here  that  in 
the  minds  of  its  promoters  iu  California  at  least,  the  junior  college 
is  here  to  stay. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  there  appeared  in  the  minds  of  many 
educators  at  an  early  date  the  suggestion  of  the  junior  college  as  a 
means  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  articulation  of  the 
high  school  with  the  college  and  university.  In  1896  President 
Jesse,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  in  an  address  before  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  said:' 

The  first  two  years  in  college  are  really  secondary  in  character.  I  always  think  of 
the  high  school  and  academy  as  covering  the  lower  secondary  period,  and  the  fresh- 

1  Ltfige,  A.  F.    TlM  Unification  of  Our  School  System.    Sierra  Educational  News,  vol.  5,  June  0-14, 

« Ibid,  June,  1900. 

*  JeMe,  R.  R.    Proc.  N.  Cen.  Assoc,  of  Colleges. 
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man  and  sophomore  years  at  college  as  covering  the  upper  secondary  period.  In  the 
secondary  period  and  in  at  least  the  first  two  years  at  college  not  only  are  the  studies 
almost  identical,  but  the  character  of  teaching  is  the  same. 

At  this  same  meeting  President  Draper,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  said,  in  discussing  President  Jesse's  address:  ^ 

We  can  not  tell  just  where  the  high-school  coune  is  to  end  and  the  college  course 
ci>mmence.  We  all  believe  that  they  are  continuous  and  ought  to  be  unintemipttHl. 
The  different  circumstances  of  different  communities  will  have  much  to  do  v/Ith 
fixing  the  point  where  the  high-school  course  shall  stop  and  the  college  course  begin. 
That  point  will  be  advanced  higher  and  still  higher  as  communities  grow  in  size  and 
increase  in  knowledge,  in  culture,  in  means,  and  in  all  the  instrumentalities  for 
educational  development  and  progress. 

Such  are  the  beginnings  of  the  junior  college  idea.  In  later 
chapters  we  shall  consider  the  different  types  of  the  institutions  as 
they  present  themselves  at  present.  In  each  case  there  will  be  a 
further  more  critical  discussion  of  the  potent  influences  operating  to 
give  rise  to  that  peculiar  type  of  institution.  Following  this  there 
will  be  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  present  status  of  these  institu- 
tions; their  location,  character,  quality  of  instruction,  and  methods 
of  accrediting. 

I  Draper.    Proc.  N.  Cen.  Assoc,  of  CoUeges  and  Sec.  8clis.,  vm,  p.  789. 
117«75*— 19 2 
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Caiapter  m. 

INFLUENCES  TENDING  TO  FURTHER  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  IDEA. 


In  the  preceding  chapter  there  was  presented  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  origin  and  early  development  of  the  junior  college  idea.  It 
remains  now  to  consider  at  some  length  those  influences  which  have 
tended  to  further  the  development  of  this  idea.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion,  these  influences  have  been  grouped  imder  the 
following  general  heads: 

1.  Those  coming  from  within  the  university. 

2.  Those  coming  from  within  the  normal  school. 

3.  The  demand  for  an  extended  high  school. 

4.  The  problem  of  the  small  college. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  these  four  lines  of  influences  which 
have  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  junior  college  may  serve 
also  to  explain  the  four  rather  distinct  types  of  junior  college  with 
which  we  are  familiar  to-day.     These  are: 

1.  the  '* lower  division'*  of  junior  college  within  the  university. 

2.  The  normal  school  accredited  for  two  years  of  college  work. 

3.  The  public  junior  college. 

4.  The  private  junior  college. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  these  various  types.  The 
chief  concern  in  this  chapter  is  to  make  clear  by  means  of  a  somewhat 
detailed  analysis  those  factors  and  influences  which  have  contributed 
directly  to  the  development  of  the  jimior  college  idea  as  a  whole  as 
well  as  to  the  peculiar  types  of  junior  college  above  mentioned. 

1.  INFLUENCES  COMING  FROM  WITHIN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  imiversity  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  junior  college  idea  in  the  United  States.  More  particularly  must 
this  responsibility  and  perhaps  honor  go  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  the  idea  was  perhaps  for  the  first  time  officially  recognized. 
From  the  university  also  comes  the  first  practical  demonstration  in 
an  administrative  way  of  the  possibilities  of  the  new  plan.  Credit 
for  this  is  probably  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Universities  of 
Chicago  and  of  California.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  nearly  every 
State  where  the  jimior  college  movement  has  made  any  significant 
progress,  it  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  university  influence.  Witness 
the  situation  in  California,  lUinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Texas 
sr^  evidence  of  this  assertion. 
16 
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^  These  facU  are  sigtiificant,  aad  cue  is  led  iniinediately  to  ask  the 
Huestion  Why  are  these  things  sot  la  the  attempt  to  aoBWor  this 
Buestioa  the  lc*aders  iu  this  movement  are  left,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
Vpeak  for  themselves.  For  convenience  in  discussion  the  answer  will 
be  given  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  university  within  recent  years. 

2.  The  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  wiser  division  of  university  and 
secoadary  work* 

3.  Other  administrative  advantages, 

K    U  THE  RAPID  GROWTH  OF  THE    UNIVERSITT  WFTHIN  EECEXT  YEARS, 

The  population  of  the  United  States  increased  4J  times  between 
1830  ami  ISOO.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  colleges  and 
university  students  increased  10  times.' 

Gray,  writing  in  1915,  says: ' 

t»tiriu^  the  la^x  20  yeai^  Columbia  haa  grown  11  tlmee  as  great  in  student  enroll* 
meot,  Illinob  H  limeB,  ^lichigaD  and  Wisconsin  4  times,  Califoraia  6  timee,  Ohio  5 
Bhaea,  atid  Missouri  8  times.  *  *  *  Id  10  American  ioi^titutiotiB,  of  which  7  are 
■tate^  the  earoUmeut  has  gone  beyond  the  5,000  mark,  California  leading  all  Stata 
itMrtitutions  with  an  enrollment  in  1914  of  8.C99.  Twelve  of  the  largest  institutionfl 
la  the  United  State?  have  doubled  their  earoUment  in  the  last  decade  and  are  ^till 
ivptdly  increuing. 

During  the  decade  from  1903  to  1913  the  total  enrollment  in  30  of 
our  leading  universities  increased  from  67,000  to  113,000,  or  68  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase  in  population  of  but  21  per  cent 
during  the  same  period,^ 

This  rapid  increase  iji  enrollment  has  involved  the  university  in 
maii^'  administrative  difficulties,  not  legist  of  which  is  the  task  of 
providing  fur  the  needs  of  the  large  groups  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  first  aeid  second  year  classes.  Gray,  who  has  recently  ma<le  an 
iuvestigation  of  this  phase  of  the  problem,  says;  * 

In  a  pn^ident'e  rt^port  of  a  great  State  Institutiou  for  1913  attention  m  called  to  the 
y  of  many  of  the  claweee.    The  frcehman  clase  for  1U13  numbered  1,477,  and  during 
fint  semester  there  were  27  freehman  and  Bophomore  elaast^  having  each  more 
I  [it3  and  9  cUasee  ha\4ng  over  350  students  each.    The  number  of  freeh- 

waa  637;  elementary  economics,  480;  in  women's  hygiene*  571;  in 
88S;  and  in  chemistry,  687.     In  the  two  latter  cbi^ses  a  division  waa 
.  a  repetition  of  the  lecture  of  the  instructor,  ''as  if  such  a  repetition 
thing  lo  be  deplored.'*    Imagine  a  fraahman  class  of  444»  a  ptitiable  sight,  one 
Ice  the  xcty  gods  weep.     In  the  report  it  waa  stated  that  "it  would  be  short- 
to  plaa  a  bboratory  with  a  capacity  lees  than  a  thousand." 

This  situation  has  le<l  man^"  univeraity  authorities  tu  support  the* 
[Uiiiar  college,  wliirh  they  claim  would  not  only  reheve  the  tiniveniity 


«  At«7,  Sufo.    hai.  Ed.  AS90C,  IVP,  p.  7M. 
•  €lc«fp  A.  A.    Tilt  loQKif  (  otl«e«,  pp.  V<Mi7. 


» ladopendene,  Feb.,  t9U,  p.  321. 
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from  the  tremendous  expense  of  caring  for  these  large  beginnii^ 
classes,  but  would  also  insure  better  work  and  more  personal  atten- 
tion for  these  students  when  such  is  especially  desirable. 

2.   THE   CONVICTION   OF  THE   NEED   OF  A    WISER    DIVISION   OF 
UNIVERSITY   AND   SECONDARY   SCHOOL   WORK. 

University  authorities  have  supported  the  junior  coU^e  because 
of  a  firm  conviction  that  there  is  need  of  a  better  and  wiser  division 
of  work  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  university.  The 
extension  of  the  high-school  course,  they  claim,  will  but  serve  to 
give  to  that  institution  what  rightfully  belongs  to  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  relieve  the  imiversity  of  a  large  amount  of  secondary  school 
work,  all  of  which  will  lead  to  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
scheme  of  public  education.  Consider  the  following  statements  of 
the  leading  advocates  of  the  jimior  college: 

President  Harper  said  nearly  20  years  ago:  * 

The  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  academy 
or  high-school  work.  It  is  a  continuation  not  only  in  subject  matter  but  in  methods 
employed.  It  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  that  the  university  methods 
of  instruction  may  be  employed  to  advantage.  At  present  this  consecutive  period  of 
preparation,  covering  six  years,  is  broken  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  the 
student  finds  himself  adrift.  A  great  waste  of  time,  energy,  and  interest  follows 
this  unnatural  break  in  the  prosecution  of  the  student's  work. 

President  Jud^on,  of  the  same  university,  said  in  his  report  of 
1911-12: 2 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  situation  in  the  curricula  of  the  colleges.  An  investi- 
gation  of  this  subject  shows  plainly  that  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  work  required 
in  the  four-year  college  is  in  content  and  essentially  in  mode  of  treatment  merely 
high-school  work.  In  other  words,  we  require  the  student  in  order  to  enter  one  of 
the  colleges  to  have  spent  four  years  in  a  good  high  school,  and  then,  not  satisfied 
with  that,  we  require  him  before  taking  serious  college  work  to  spend  at  least  a  year 
more  in  high-school  training. 

Obviously  this  leads  to  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  distinction,  if  any,  between 
work  properly  adapted  to  the  high  school  and  work  better  adapted  to  the  college. 
Is  not  almost  every  subject  taught  in  colleges  also  made  a  part  of  the  high-school 
curriculum? 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  in  1912,  thus  expressed  his  views:  ' 

I  am  looking  forward,  as  you  know,  to  the  time  when  the  large  high  echools  of  the 
State,  in  conjunction  with  the  small  colleges,  will  relieve  the  two  great  univereitiefl 
from  the  expense  and  from  the  necessity  of  giving  instruction  of  the  first  two  uni- 
versity years.  The  instruction  of  these  two  years  is  of  necessity  elementary  and  of 
*  the  same  general  nature  as  the  work  of  the  high  schoof  itself.  It  is  not  desirable  for 
a  university  to  have  more  than  about  2,000  students  gathered  together  in  one  place, 
and  when  the  number  comes  to  exceed  that  figure,  then  some  division  is  desirable. 
The  only  reasonable  division  is  that  which  will  take  away  students  who  do  not  need 
libraries  or  laboratories  for  their  work. 


>  Harper,  W.  R.    The  Trend  in  Higher  Eduoation,  p.  378. 
s  In  Johnston's*  Modem  High  School^  p.  837. 
«  n>id,  p.  832. 
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Dmh  Laiigt\  of  the  l^niver^ity  of  California,  perhaps  tho  leading 
r  '  fy  on  tlie  junior  roUege  at  present,  tlius  suras  up  the  reasons 
V  tt  institution  has  li«vn  led  to  support  the  junior  college:  ' 

Smct  1392  Uie  uiiivejflity  has  V»een  gradually  reshaping  itself  around  two  organ- 
mn^  ideaa.  One  was  that  for  lhef)retiral  arul  prartical  considerations  alike,  the 
UAtversitv  proper  should  begin  in  tho  middle  of  the  inherited  four-year  college  8<:henie; 
Om  mamd  was  and  is  that  the  work  of  the  lirst  two  years  is  as  a  matter  of  history  and 
fart  mil  ft  piece  of  secondary  education.  This  trend  of  thought  and  preaching  and 
pisrtlce  has  reeuUed  gnuiatim  in  the  junior  certificate  to  mark  the  distinction  f)e- 
twe«Ji  nnivefsity  and  secondary  education,  in  the  policy  of  placinj^  all  professional 
etbuula  on  the  l»agia  of  not  leas  than  two  yeana  of  nonprofessional  training,  in  making 
lli«  Btndice  of  tlie  hiet  two  yeara  of  the  high  school  and  the  lirst  two  years  of  the  college 
Birgely  intorrhangeahle,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  publicly  exhibiting  the  require- 
■kCDta  for  the  junior  certilicate  in  terms  of  linified  six -year  curricula. 

Many  other  authorities  might  be  tnterl,  t)Ut  certainly  enough  has 
been  g^^on  to  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  leading  iiniTersity  men 
df  our  time  have  supported  the  junior  fx^lege  because  they  have 
mtn  in  it  the  opportunity  for  a  roajustment  of  our  present  system  of 
education  along  more  practical  and  efTicierit  lines. 

t  3,    OTHER   ADMiNISTRAXn^E   ADVANTAGES. 

One  of  the  most  signifieaiit  discussions  of  the  administrative  ad- 
vautagies  of  the  junior  college  from  the  standpoint  of  the  university 
»  ^om  Ctilumbia  University,      Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  this 

li'      ,  -  a  has  evcu  penetrated  the  conservative  East. 

In  hia  annual  report  for  1916-17,  President  Butler  strongly  recom- 
mends the  organization  of  a  junior  ci^llege  as  a  part  of  the  general 
^Iministrative  plfm  of  Columbia  University-.     His  reasons  an?  so 
kguificiint  that  it  wiU  be  worth  while  to  review  them  briefly. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  enrollment  of 
Columbia  College,  it  has  become  increasingly  diflioult  for  the  officers 
to  keep  in  personal  iouoh  with  tlio  individual  students.  Moreover, 
it  i,-*  found  that  there  are  enrolled  two  quite  distinct  classes  of  students. 
la  the  first  place  there  are  some  that  intend  to  spend  tl^ree  or  four 
ji^m^  in  pursuit  of  what  is  called  the  ** liberal  and  elegant^*  studies. 
i  '  '  '  1  nd  are  tliose,  rapidly-  increasing  in  number,  wlio  enter 
*  -         ^e  with  the  dt^finite  purpose  in  mind  of  meeting  the 

imlnuino  requirements  to  professional  schools  as  soon  as  possible. 
A»  V  ^       '   :'    4  division  of  intc^rmt  and  enrollment,  President 

Bttli'  t  the  time  has  come  when  there  might  be  estab- 

Gahed  in  the  university  a  junior  college,  separate  from  Columbia  Col- 
legVy  desi        '  tally  for  the  care  and  direction  of  those  students 

who  aro  41  |ire])arijig  themst^h^es  for  professional  studies  from 

tho  time  of  college  entrance,  and  wish  to  enter  upon  those  studies 
ilh  the  least  pebble  delay. 


\  A.  B.    BuL  of  Vm\.  of  CWtf..  July.  1015. 
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It  is  further  emphasized  that  xinder  present  oonditiona  the  inter- 
ests of  either  one  group  of  the  other  are  neoessarily  saorifioed.  Fur- 
thermore, the  attempt  to  meet  the  many-sided  needs  of  a  university 
forces  a  division  of  attention  which  threatens  the  traditional  policy 
and  purpose  of  the  institution.  In  conclusion  President  Butler  says:  * 

The  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a  junior  college  is  offered  as  an  e&ay  and 
practical  way  of  meeting  the  very  real  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege owing  to  its  size  and  diversity  of  interest  and  aim  among  its  students,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  sharpening  and  defining  the  place  of  the  historic  Columbia  College  in  the 
Columbia  Univ^sity  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

2.  INFLUENCES  COMING  FROM  WITHIN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency 
on  the  part  of  normal  schools  to  become  colleges,  or  at  least  to 
undertake  a  large  amount  of  coU^e  work.  Gray  cites  the  following 
institutions  as  examples  of  those  making  this  change: '  Michigan  State 
Normal  College  (1897),  Montana  State  Normal  College  (1903),  Chicago 
Normal  School  (1903),  Michigan  State  Teachers'  College  (1903), 
Colorado  State  Teachers'  College  (1909),  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lie (1909),  Illinois  State  Normal  University  (1907),  Albany  Normal 
College. 

This  tendency  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  territory  or  to  any 
size  of  institution.  Gray  found  examples  of  the  change  in  13  States, 
scattered  from  Montana  to  New  York.  Information  collected  during 
the  course  of  this  investigation  shows  that  in  at  least  8  States  normal 
schools  have  been  accredited  for  college  work,  and  that  in  a  number 
of  cases  the  amount  of  college  work  offered  was  limited  to  two  years. 

It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  this  change.  Recent  educational  literature  is  replete  with 
articles  dealing  with  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  question.  Interest 
here  centers  in  the  cause  of  this  development,  and  more  especially 
in  its  effect  upon  the  junior  college  movement. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  reason  for  this  tendency  of  normal 
schools  to  become  colleges  has  been  the  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  these  institutions  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  by  providing 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  for  all  grades  of  public-school 
work.  As  this  would  include  the  preparation  of  high-school  as  well 
as  elementary-school  teachers,  the  need  of  offering  college  courses 
was  apparent.  The  following  are  typical  of  the  many  arguments 
made  in  support  of  this  view.    David  Fehnley  says: ' 

The  expansion  of  the  normal  school  has  been  occasioned  by  its  legal  duty  to  develop 
its  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  school  system.  High-school  teachers 
should  be  trained  in  the  same  environment  as  elementary  teachers.    Thay  need  the 

1  Butler,  H,U,    AjL  Rep.,  1916-17. 

t  Gray,  A.  A.    The  Junior  College,  p.  58. 

s  Felmley,  David.    Ed.  Bev.,  35,  pp.  40M15. 
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t  lov«>  of  chiUliy^n,  the  aame  knowledgi^  of  the  problems  of  childhood.     To  tm 
thi^B  Ln  a  «•  I'  «»1  with  fiiiforeuf  gUindards  and  ideals  would  result  in  a  smou 

bmUt  in  apin  is,  and  charact<?r  of  work,  as  the  child  paasi^  to  tho  high  schoo 

Arcofdingly,  many  normal  srhoola  in  the  MiddU*  Weert  are  proWding  pro^ramm 
hut  yv^n  in  length  for  high-eehool  tea*  hers. 

J.  W.  Crabtree,  in  discussing  this  problem  before  the  1917  ineetin| 
of  Uie  National  Ekiucation  Associationf  said:  ^ 

Be  nurmal  echoal  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  training  men  and  womi^a  f< 
•ffidenl  teaching  in  the  public  acboob,     Ita  purpose  was  not  to  train  only  a  portion 
of  tlie  teachefs,  leaving  the  training  of  the  other  teachera  to  other  agenciL«,  hut  i 
J^itvpooe  wae  to  train  the  teachers  for  all  teaching  p<Teitions  in  all  thf*  public  school^ 
I  Br^  no  reaaon  why  this  purpose  should  hv  changvd. 

At  this  same  meeting  J,  G,  Crabbe  outlined  what  he  called 
** Declaration  of  Principles  for  Normal  Schools."     He  said  in  part: 

Thm  IweJitielh  century  normal  school  is  dedicated  to  higher  education,  with  tJi( 
•ip»*cial  function  of  supplying  teachers  for  rural  schools,  the  elemeutarj^  schools,  am 
tJie  high  schools.  It  will  extend  ita  course  of  instruction  and  practice,  as  couditii 
may  demand,  to  four*year  courses,  thus  gi\'ing  aa  high  a  standing  in  the  way  of  di^rij 
pline  and  acholaiship  as  the  college  now  possesses. 

Acting  on  this  ambition,  a  number  of  normal  schools  have  becomi 
colleges  or  tmiTersities  in  name  at  least.  Others,  perhaps  a  littli 
laea  ambitious,  have  been  content  to  offer  varynng  amounts  of  collegi 
woiic  as  tt  part  of  their  regular  teacher- training  coui*ses,  though  stil 
claiming  to  be  normal  schools.  In  either  case  the  result  was  inevi 
labia.  Students  taking  this  advanced  work  were  sure,  sooner  oi 
later,  to  ask  to  receive  credit  for  such  work  in  larger  colleges  anc 
uuhreiisities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  institutious  were  jtisi 
M  sure  to  edtabUsh  some  standards  to  ser^^e  as  a  basis  for  sucli 
aocredit'mg.  This  is  what  has  actually  happened  in  a  uumber  <* 
the  States. 

But  one  step  more  was  necessary  to  make  the  school  a  junior  college 
The  practice  among  State  universities  lias  been  to  credit  ccrtal 
normal  schools  of  their  respective  States  for  the  amount  of  college 
work  offered  under  certain  conditions.  For  various  reasons,  the  mos 
important  of  which  will  be  emphasized  from  time  to  time  tliroughoui 
this  discusaioni  the  tendency  has  been  to  limit  the  college  work 
offered  t>o  two  years  above  the  standard  liigh-school  course.  Whec 
mch  a  plan  is  standardized,  these  institutions  become  essentii 
jimior  colleges. 

This  blcnduig  of  the  junior-college  movement  with  that  of 
upward  extension  of  the  normal  school  is  perhaps  best  iUustrateil  bj 
the  situation  m  Wisconsin,  The  people  of  this  State  demanded  bett^si 
opportunities  for  securing  the  early  part  of  a  college  €*<lucation,  neal 
home  and  at  kiss  expense.     In  response  to  this  demand,  as  well  ai 


tiail 


1  Cr»btree,  J.  W.    l*roo.  Nftt.  Ed.  Ajboo.,  1017,  pp.  409-404. 
*  O^mbbe.  J.  0,    Proc  KAt.  Ed.  Ajmoo.*  pp.  aas-asa 
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to  that  of  ambitious  normal-school  officials,  the  State  legislature 
passed  in  1911  the  foHowing  act  making  it  possible  for  normal  schools 
to  give  two  years  of  collie  work: 

The  board  of  normal-school  regents  may  extend  the  course  of  instruction  in  any 
normal  school  so  that  any  course  the  admission  to  which  is  based  upon  graduation 
from  an  accredited  high  A^hool  or  its  equivalent  may  include  the  substantial  equivalent 
given  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  college  course.  Such  course  of  instruction  shall  not 
be  extended  further  than  the  substantial  equivalent  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
first  two  years  of  such  college  course  without  consent  of  the  l^islature.' 

In  addition  to  Wisconsin,  the  foHowing  Stot^have  recognized  the 
coU^e  work  given  in  normal  schools  upon  e^entially  the  same  basis 
as  that  given  in  public  and  private  junior  coUegesAArizona,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  and 
West  Virginia.  The  State  board  of  examiners  of  Iowa  has  put  normal 
schools  and  jimior  colleges- in  the  same  class  by  granting  the  third- 
grade  State  certificate  to  graduates  of  both  institutions  who  have 
taken  certain  courses  in  education. 

3.  THE  DEMAND  FOR  AN  EXTENDED  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  junior  college  in  its  present  form  involves  a  fundamental  change 
-in  our  traditional  institution  of  secondary  education — the  high  school. 
We  have  already  considered  at  some  length  those  factors  which  have 
been  operative  within  the  university  and  normal  school  in  the  en- 
couragement of  the  jimior-coU^e  idea.  However  important  these 
influences  may  have  been,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  most 
significant  aspect  of  this  movement  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
seems  to  be  an  additional  step  in  the  evolution  of  our  system  of  public 
education.  The  junior  college  to-day  is  the  result  of  the  demand  of 
an  intelligent  public  that  the  opportunities  for  receiving  a  higher 
education  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  just  as  the  high  school 
has  been  and  is  the  result  of  such  demands.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  its  roots  lie  deeply  embedded  in  those  forces  which 
have  made  American  public  education  what  it  is  to-day.  Prof. 
James  R.  Angell,  in  discussing  this  problem  before  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Collies  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1915,  said:  * 

It  would  in  my  judgment  be  ^  great  mistake  to  view  the  movement  as  purely  an 
administrative  arrangement  of  our  college  work.  The  meaning  of  the  matter  seems  to 
me  to  lie  deeper  than  that.  If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  a  symptom  simply,  but  one  fraught 
with  immense  potential  consequences,  of  a  renascence  in  communal  interest  in  higher 
education,  of  which  the  first  great  wave  gave  us  our  State  universities  and  our  agri- 
cultural and  engineering  schools. 

1  The  1016  edition  of  the  School  Code  of  Wisconsin,  p.  244. 

*  Angell.    The  Junior  College  Movement  in  High  SchoolB.    Sch.  Rev.,  vol.  23,  pp  28»-302,  May,  1916. 
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^A,  F.  Lange,  of  the  Univoraity  of  Califoniia,  one  of  the  fore- 
Uosi  ftuthorities  on  the  junior  roUc^e  anil  lea<ler  of  the  movement  in 
lus  Stat43,  says:  ' 

Thtf  fwe  and  pragrcas  of  the  juiiiar  tniUej^e  must  bo  re«jar<le<l  as  an  integral  phsise 
of  ibe  coiintfy-wi*lo  raavenaent  toward  a  more  a^leriuate  State  system  of  eilucation, 
liiat  ^hall  function  progreseively  so  aa  to  sec^ure  for  the  Nation  the  greatest 
ry  of  tlie  greatest  numbein. 

The  immeiliat«  prohlera  here  is  to  review  briefly  those  forces  which 
Iiiive  been  operative  in  effecting  this  significant  change  in  the  scheme 
of  pulJic  e<lucation.  It  is  hoped  that  thereby  hght  will  be  shed  upon 
the  pnjblems  of  oi^tuiization  and  administration  c»f  tlie  junior  college 
as  lUJ  ■  1  part  of  the  puhlic-school  s\^tem, 

1,  J'  uUy  there  is  Httle  justification  for  believing  that  the 

lr*ditional  high-school  course  of  four  years  is  the  best  possible  arrange- 
inent  for  secondary-  education.  In  so  far  as  the  hniits  of  this  perio*! 
hav4f  been  establishe*! »  they  have  been  of  accivlenta]  rather  than 
purposeful  origin.  In  fact,  any  historical  inquiry  covering  the  theo- 
reiical  field  of  secondary  education  would  find  itself  overlapping  at 
one  time  the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  school  timi  at  another 
lintci  the  lower  classes  of  the  colle>ge.     Brown  says:  * 

inMoriially  the  liroit*  of  secondary'  efluc-atiou  are  shadoMr>^  and  variable.  «  «  « 
In  the  course  of  iti*  development  the  Amerifan  i*ei'ondary  school  has  got  wedged  in 
hetw^'en  the  eleinentjwy  «*bool  and  th*!  college,  ea«  h  of  which  ha«  developed  inde- 
IMmlently  without  any  ^uch  check  or  bar.  So  the  education  that  we  commonly  call 
ijcmadTj  covittb  a  shorter  period  in  this  countr}'  than  in  the  lea^lin^^  culture  lands. 

Another  writer  of  no  less  prominence  says : » 

S*xxil»dajy  education  has  never  been  adequately  and  acceptably  defined.  In  our 
own  cjitotry  the  views  concerning  aecondar\^  education  as  to  its  purpose ^  scopi*, 
rvrrii^tiixi*  method,  or  o^^;anization  are  of  th*-  moat  diverse  character,  even  among 
Ihoae  who  mro  specialiat*  in  this  very  field. 

IngUs  sajrs:  * 

The  cmriculam  of  the  public  high  school  has  alwa>*9  transirended  the  requirements 
[pilji»ct  inatiur  set  up  by  the  co!k'gr<^  for  admission  and  fnM|uently  haa  included 
!«*t«  rc^Urly  included  in  the  college  curriculum.     Likewise  the  collegt*  curricu- 
nafptkft  l<a  flubjecla  of  study  which  are  easentially  of  8#>condary  grad  \ 

*  ham  ttl  ;i  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  in  thi*  ctUTicula  nf  the  s</<^ond- 

f  •ctiool  aii*i  coUeg**,     Jn  the  average  high  s<_-hool  it  would  not  bo  at  all  difBcult  to 
I  otil  a  wne  or  two  year  *' postgraduate*'  course  which  would  be  (|uite  comparable  to 
poAtbW  Crusbnuiii  and  »>phomore  couraes  in  college. 

It  ^eenii^  dear  from  tlie^e  statementa  that,  whenever  social  need^4 
«r©  8tich  as  to  demand  a  change  in  the  traditional  conception  of 
secondary  education,  that  which  is  more  or  less  an  accidental  product 
of  Imiory  should  not  stand  in  the  way. 

»  ii«aCi,  A,  r.    In  tMllnlin  am  JimJor  CoI1«Re  publlslujd  by  Vnis,  rtdU.,  July,  191&. 
^  iVfUV,  K.  S.    Tht  liokloc  of  Our  UUM]^  Schrtols,  p.  3. 
•  lljnroe:  Frltidplei ol  Secondary  Education,  p.  2. 
*Uif|i>i  PriurSislM  erf  Bccoodftry  EdocaUon.  p,  310. 
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2.  Some  have  no  doubt  been  influenced  by  the  organization  of 
secondary  education  that  is  found  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe. 
In  France,  England,  and  Grermany  examples  are  found  of  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  closely  connected  and  logically  outlined  courses 
covering  from  seven  to  nine  years  of  what  may  be  called  secondary 
education.  In  these  countries  secondary  education  commences  much 
earUer  than  in  the  United  States  and  ends  much  later.  Advocates  of 
the  junior  high  school  in  this  country  are  emphasizing  the  earlier 
beginning  of  the  period,  while  those  who  champion  the  junior  college 
see  in  it  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  continuing  secondary  educa- 
tion two  moie  years.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  general  organi- 
zation of  secondary  education  in  Europe,  and  it  need  not  be  discussed 
in  detail  here.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  it  contains  many  fea- 
tures that  should  commend  themselves  to  the  student  of  American 
education,  and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is,  at  least,  a  significant 
suggestion  of  the  possibilities  of  the  junior  college  plan. 

3.  A  more  particular  argument  that  is  being  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  extension  of  the  high-school  course  by  the  organization  of  a 
jimior  college  is  that  it  provides  opportimities  for  college  work  at  home 
at  less  expense  and  under  close  supervision. 

Whether  justifiable  or  not,  there  is  a  widespread  and  sincere  de- 
mand upon  the  part  of  parents  and  students  alike  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  securing  a  higher  education  be  brought  within  reach  of 
all.  Parents  favor  a  home  college  because  they  feel  that  their  boys 
and  girls  are  still  too  immature  to  be  safe  in  the  freedom-loving 
atmosphere  of  a  large  institution.  To  many  also  the  latter  alternative 
is  made  impossible  for  financial  reasons.  A  recent  bulletin  of  the 
public  schools  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  names  four  classes  of  students 
that  patronize  a  local  jimior  college:  First,  those  who  can  not  afford 
to  Uve  away  from  home;  second,  those  who  are  too  young  and  imma- 
ture to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  large  university;  third,  those 
who  are  slightly  deficient  in  entrance  requirements  and  need  a  little 
personal  encouragement  and  guidance;  fourth,  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  complete  college  work  but  desire  certain  additional  studies. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  demand,  that  higher 
education  be  brought  within  reach  of  all,  is  widespread.  More  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  mentioned  this  as  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a  junior  college,  and  50  per 
cent  mentioned  it  as  the  most  important  reason.  If  the  replies  of  tho 
21  public  junior  colleges  are  considered  separately,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  demand  on  the  part  of  parents  and  students  ranks  first  both 
in  frequency  of  mention  and  in  relative  importance.  (See  Table  1, 
p.  28.) 
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Tli<»  principal  of  tfi^  Kausas  City  Polytechnic  Institute  writes: 

*ni«  dominant  reason  for  the  »'stal»lishinpnt  of  a  junior  college  as  a  part  of  a  fij'st.vm 
ptthUr  scbdbla  lies  in  tho  fact  that  the  average  graduate  of  the  high  school  has  m 
rMK'h^  tho  maturity  desirable  for  leaving  homo  and  cntt'riog  the  complex  life  of  th 
ht^er  ttttiversity. 

In  tliis  city  the  public  actually  forced  the  organization  of  thi 
junior  college  by  insisting  that  their  cliildren  remain  in  high  schoo 
for  at  least  a  fifth  year.  The  standardization  of  this  additional  wor 
naturally  followeil,  and  the  result  of  this  is  the  junior  college.  Almosi 
identical  examples  of  the  same  influences  might  be  cited  from  a  num 
ber  of  cities  in  ifichigan,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  especially  in  Call 
foniia. 

4.  Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  reason,  but  of  sufficient  signifi< 
[MH^"^  to  deserve  separate  mention,  is  the  demand  for  a  junior  collegi 
110  a  completion  school  for  those  who  can  not  go  further, 
Say^  Prof,  Lange: ' 

In  California  the  upward  extension  of  the  high  school  was  urged  in  the  educationj 
intpff^t  of  the  great  mass  of  high -school  graduates,  who  can  not,  will  not,  should  not, 
bt*comi!  imiveFsity  students.     The  controUing  purpose  was  to  provide  a  reasoual 
cooipIet<»  education,  whether  general  or  vocational. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  high-schoo 
grtiduates  do  not  enter  higher  institutions.  There  is  also  evidence  t( 
show  that  many  of  these  fail  to  do  so  hirgely  because  such  institu 
tions  are  not  withiti  their  reach.  The  siguilicance  of  this  demand 
for  the  junior  college  as  a  completion  school  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  ratiks  first  over  all  both  in  frequency  of  mention  aiid  in  im- 
portance in  the  replies  of  77  institutions  t-o  the  questionnaire,  (See 
Appendix  J.)  Further  evidence  pointing  iii  this  same  directioqi 
will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter,  where  the  numl>er  of  graduates  from 
tite  junior  colJc^c^  is  compared  with  the  number  that  enter  highei 
inslitutions. 

6.  In  many  lusiMnces  the  junior  college  has  ap]»eared  us  a  responsa 
to  special  local  needs*     Thirty-five  histilutions  gave  this  as  one  o! 
the  reasons  for  their  establishment.     Fifty  per  cent  of  the  public 
junior  colleges  replying  included   it    in    their  answer.      Priocip 
William  tf.  Bogan,  of  the  Lane  Technical  School,  of  Cliicago,  \\Titea 

It  WM  believed  by  many  citizens  of  Chicago  that  junior  collies  should  be  encotiri 
•fed  In  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  developing  home  talent  that  might  be  utilized  in 
iolvliif  some  of  our  city  problems.  They  l>elieved  that  every  gre^t  indii^triul  ceatet 
Ukm  rhimgo  ought  to  work  out  many  of  ita  problems  through  its  own  tmined  citizens. 
It  mtm  believed  thiii  this  gixjiit  industrial  city  would  serve  as  an  indui^trbl  lalnoratory 
in  which  studenla  might  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  industries  by  direct  contact.  Aftei 
fndiiatioa  our  city  lx)>'»,  familiar  with  city  conditions,  trained  in  oar  city  college^ 
WQtM  be  btlter  thaa  outsiders  to  solve  our  problems. 


»  LAti«e.  A.  F.    In  Univ.  of  CalK.  BuL,  luly,  1915,  p.  «^. 
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President  James,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  the  junior  college,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  high 
schools  thus  extended  could—  • 

relieve  State  universities  of  much  of  the  el«nentary  extension  sendee  they  are  forced 
to  render  communities,  such  as  water  analysis,  advice  in  sanitary  and  other  forms  of 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  public  health.* 

6.  As  already  suggested,  one  phase  of  the  local  needs  is  the  de- 
mand for  certain  vocational  training  that  can  not  be  furnished  by  the 
high  schools.  In  a  bulletin  devoted  entirely  to  the  problem  of  the 
jimior  collie,  published  by  the  University  of  California,  we  read:* 

There  is  an  increasingly  imperative  need  of  vocational  training,  first  of  all  for  those 
whose  education  for  general  social  efficiency  is  not  prolonged  beyond  the  elementary 
school,  and  secondly  for  those  whose  general  education  ends  with  the  four-year  high- 
school  period  and  who  are  not  headed  for  one  of  the  professions,  in  the  restricted  sense. 
For  this  latter  class  the  junior  college  has  much  to  offer. 

More  than 30  per  cent  of  the  jimior  colleges  suggest  vocational  train- 
ing of  this  sort  as  one  of  their  aims,  and  a  number  of  them,  notably 
those  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  and  Sacramento, 
are  now  offering  specific  vocational  courses,  such  as  journalism. 

7.  Another  factor  that  has  tended  to  emphasize  belief  that  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year  of  college,  rather  than  graduation  from  high 
school,  marks  the  real  end  of  secondary  education,  has  been  the  in- 
crease in  the  entrance  requirements  of  professional  schools.  Ac- 
cording to  MacLean,'  there  were  in  1904  only  3  medical  schools  in 
the  United  States  that  required  more  than  high-school  work  for  ad- 
mission, while  in  1913  there  were  41.  At  present  the  American 
Medical  Association  specifies  two  years  of  college  work  as  a  minimum 
requirement  for  admission  to  all  standard  medical  colleges. 

Similar  changes  have  been  made  by  other  professional  institutions. 
As  a  consequence  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  some  provision 
whereby  the  pre-professional  training  can  be  secured  at  home  at  a 
minimum  expense.  There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  discussion  of  the 
junior  college  problem  that  does  not  mention  this  point.  Fifteen  of 
the  institutions  considered  in  this  investigation  mentioned  this  as  an 
especially  important  reason  for  their  establishment. 

8.  The  establishment  of  a  local  college  has  been  encouraged  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  by  the  geographical  remoteness  of  the 
standard  colleges  and  universities. 

A.  A.  Gray  says:  * 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  rapid  growth  of  this  new  educational  movement  in 
California  is  the  laige  size  of  the  State  and  the  great  distance  of  the  high  schools  from 

^  James,  E.  J.    Quoted  in  JohnsoD's  Modern  High  School,  p.  S34. 

» Univ.  Calif.  Bui.,  July,  1915,  p.  8. 

«  MacLean,  Q.  L.    Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.  No.  4, 1913. 

« Gray,  A.  A.    The  Jani<»  College.    Univ.  Calif.,  master's  thesis.    Univ.  Iowa  Ubrary  (unpublished). 
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thfr  two  latfSB  uni verities  of  the  Stule.  Tho  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  j  ii  liior  colleges 
ol  th<*  ^tate  Ape  locate]  in  the  southern  part,  from  300  to  500  mi  lea  away  from  the  Stat© 
univtfndly,  shows  th«*  i«flueri#^e  of  fliMUnce  in  the  establishment  of  these  colleges. 

The  Statct  of  Idaho  furnish*^  another  example  of  the  same  conditiou. 
In  that  State  there  are  a  number  of  high  schools  located  huudreds  of 
.miles  ftway  from  the  university.  To  offset  this  condition,  the  State 
le^^almtttre  passed  an  act  providing  for  a  junior  college  at  Pocatello 
This  institution  was  thereby  put  under  State  contTol,  and  the  scope 
.ot  its  work  limited  to  two  years  of  standard  college  work.  Similar 
conditions  exist  in  Colorado  and  Texas.  In  tho  latter  State  a  largo 
number  of  junior  colleges  have  recently  been  organized.  More  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  public  junior  colleges  replying  to  the  questionnaire 
give  this  question  of  remotcncrt^s  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  organ 
izatkin. 

9.  Some  have  supported  tlie  junior  colleges  as  a  financial  saving  to 

the  community.     The  principal  of  Grand  Rapids  (Mich,)  High  School 

estimates  that  it  cx)sts  the  parents  of  that  city  $250,000  annually  to 

.seod  their  children  away  from  home  to  complete  their  education. 

iMuch  of  tills  he  })elievi?s  has  been  saved  to  the  community  by  the 

[ estAhlifihment  of  a  junior  college.     Gray  estimates  that  the  city  of 

ijjsm  Angeles  saves  $100,000  annually  by  keeping  the  200  students 

StmroUed  in  the  junior  college  at  home  rather  than  sending  them  away 

%o  the  imivereity. 

Evidence  so  far  seems  to  show  that  a  junior  college  can  be  supported 
ni  a  cost  per  pupil  very  little  in  excess  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  high- 
school  pupils.  Estimates  furnished  by  several  cities  of  California 
ehaw  a  range  of  from  $80  to  $200  per  capita  cost  to  the  city  for  each 
'student  in  the  junior  college.  Many  call  attention  to  the  fact  thut 
this  could  be  much  reduced  by  larger  enrollments, 

Thb  discussion  of  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  for  the  upper 

extemiion  of  the  high  school  and  the  fonnation  of  junior  colleges  is 

rridently  far  from  comprehensive.     An  attempt  has  been  made  to 

'    <  »nly  some  of  the  more  important  points,  and  the  reader  is 

to  determine  the  value  of  such  for  himself.     For  further 

niateriiU  on  the  status  of  the  junior  college  in  connection  with  the 

.  Jiigli  schools  of  the  various  States,  attention  is  called  to  the  succeeding 

idimpter  of  this  report,  and  also  to  the  bibliography  on  page  130.     It  is 

f  loped  that  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  roughly  tlu)se  forces 

which  have  been  operative  in  the  establishment  of  the  public  junior 

coDeee. 
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Table  1. — Reasons  for  organizing  junior  colleges.^ 


Reason!^. 


Oeographii 
FinaAolal. 


ical.. 


Desire  of  parents 

Desire  of  students . . . 
Segreeation  of  sexes . 

Rdlgious 

Vocational 

Teacher  training 

Professional.. 


Completion  school. . 
Locain 


1  needs. 


Number. 


Percent. 


42 

24 

05 

66 
4.8 
4.8 

24 
0.5 

42 

81 

48 


Rankin 

fre- 
quency.* 


P 

3 

I 

? 

4 


Rankin 
impor- 
tance.* 


3 

11 
10 

8 

8 

8 

6 


1 A  summary  of  the  replies  of  21  public  Junior  coUegce  to  auesUon  13  on  a  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A  >. 

s  In  the  tliird  column  is  given  the  rank  in  frequency  of  mention,  while  in  the  fourth  column  is  given 
the  rank  in  frequency  of  which  each  reason  was  underscored  as  especially  important.  The  former  is  the 
more  reliable  measure,  because  it  represents  a  larger  number  of  replies. 

REASONS  FOR  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PUBLIC  JUNIOR  COLLEGES, 
RANKED  IN  ORDER  OF  IMPORTANCE  AS  DETERMINED  BY  THE  FRE- 
QUENCY OF  MENTION. 

1.  Desire  of  parents  to  keep  children  at  home. 

2.  To  provide  a  completion  school  for  those  who  can  not  go  further. 

3.  Desire  of  students  to  secure  college  work  near  home. 

4.  To  meet  specific  local  needs. 

5.  Geographical  remoteness  from  a  standard  college  or  university. 

6.  To  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  professional  schools. 

7.  To  provide  vocational  training  more  advanced  than  high-school 

work. 

8.  Financial  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  four-year  course. 

9.  To  provide  additional  opportunities  for  teacher  training. 

10.  To  secure  the  segregation  of  sexes. 

11.  To  provide   opportunities  for  higher  education   under  church 

control. 

4.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  SMALL  COLLEGE. 

Probably  what  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most 
potent  factors  in  the  development  of  the  junior  collie  is  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  traditional  small  college  to-day.  So  significant 
is  this  situation  as  it  relates  to  the  future  development  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  it  is  believed  profitable  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history 
of  this  American  institution.  The  future  of  the  college  is  made  clear 
only  by  an  xmderstanding  of  its  past,  and  a  vision  of  both  is  essential 
if  it  is  desired  to  see  the  jimior  collie  in  its  true  light. 

Throughout  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
the  small  college  has  been  the  typical  institution.  In  1850  there 
was  not  a  collie  that  enrolled  more  than  400  students.  Even  as 
late  as  1902,  according  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  64.4  per 
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^^FoeDt  of  the  596  colleges  and  uaiversities  had  less  than  400  siudenis, 
W      iind  312,  or  52  per  cent^  had  less  than  300  students  enrolled, 
1           As  an  institution  the  American  college  is  unique.     Though  per- 
1       liapR  similar  at  the  time  of  it^  origin  to  certain  Em^opean  institutions, 
1       it  hiis  been  so  changed  by  the  genius  and  originality  of  the  American 

■  p€<ople  that  it  no  longer  bears  the  marks  of  its  ancestors.     To-day 

^^^a              c^e**D^e^        oooOGOCDoocii       <d       9»dho«0> 

■  1         •         •        1          t         1         1         1         1         1         i         1        1         1        • 

■  HUM*  v>oi»o       momoQO       o       ooo^ 

1        110 
1          90 

^H   dO 

70 
60 
50 

^^    30 

^k        BO 

^^  10 

^^^t 

—J 

^^^ 

— 

JUiel 
I       AM  rr 
I       eiluc 

I        N< 

»K4ni  I.— Nitmbtr  of  collides  esubUshed  during  MOb  or  Mvoral  porioda  of  Ajueric&n  history. 

lUndredH  of  small  colleger  scattered  from  coast  to  c^ast  stand 

ionument6  to  the  American,  the  democratic,  spirit  in  higher 

ation. 

>  better  evidence  of  this  statement  can  be  found  than  the  rapid 

th  in  number  of  these  institutions.    Graph  I  illustrates  this 
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development  clearly.  According  to  this  author,  there  were  in  the 
United  States,  in  1914,  567  colleges  and  universities.  Of  that  num-v 
ber,  262  antedate  the  Civil  War,  while  305  have  been  established  since 
that  time.  President  Pritchett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  in  his 
investigations  found  nearly  1,000  institutions  calling  themselves  col- 
lies or  imiversities  which  were  doing  work  all  the  way  from  a  foiu*- 
year  college  course  down  to  a  very  poor  grade  of  high-school  work. 

This  condition  suggests  that  it  is  not  the  large  number  of  these 
institutions  which  is  so  significant,  but  rather  the  lack  of  imiformity 
of  standards.  Up  \mtil  the  last  few  years  any  group  of  men  ooxild 
secure  from  the  State  a  charter  granting  the  right  to  organize  a  col- 
lege of  some  kind,  to  grant  such  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by 
such  schools,  and  even  to  state  the  requirements  necessary  to  obtain 
a  d^ree.  Under  these  conditions  denominational,  local,  and  per- 
sonal rivalries  have  led  to  the  establishment,  especially  in  some 
States,  of  more  colleges  than  can  be  properly  supported. 

The  actual  results  of  this  laissez-faire  policy  can,  perhaps,  be  bet- 
ter appreciated  if  we  study  at  close  range  the  conditions  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  As  has  been  said,  the  American  people  have 
liked  the  small  college  and  have  made  every  efifort  to  have  plenty 
of  them.  The  example  was  first  set  by  Ohio.  According  to  Thomp- 
son,^ it  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact  that  probably  300  institutions, 
more  or  less  permanent  in  character,  have  organized  for  educational 
purposes  in  Ohio. 

With  the  development  of  the  West,  the  same  spirit  continued  to 
express  itself.    To  quote  Gray: ' 

In  recent  years  in  the  Far  West,  where  the  population  is  on  the  increase,  usually 
one  of  the  first  *' drawing  cards''  sought  by  a  community  is  ''a  college/'  A  typical 
example  of  this  is  found  in  southern  Idaho,  where  the  funds  are  now  being  gathered 
to  start  a  denominational  college  in  a  ctMnmunity  only  six  years  old.  Idaho  already 
has  a  State  university,  a  technical  college,  two  denominational  colleges,  and  two 
State  normal  schools;  yet  the  entire  population  of  the  State  is  less  than  that  of  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  Within  a  radius  of  about  100  miles  of  this  proposed  college 
there  can  not  be  found  more  than  a  score  of  small  high  schools,  which  graduated  last 
year  not  more  than  300  students  qualified  for  coU^e  admission.  Where  this  college 
expects  to  find  its  students  it  is  difficult  to  see,  when  not  one-fifth  of  the  300  will  go 
to  college  at  all. 

In  Or^on  and  Califomia  similar  conditions  are  known  to  exist. 
Commissioner  Claxton,  in  his  report  for  1912,  thus  describes  the 
condition  in  the  former  State: ' 

Admirably  as  the  history  of  Ohio  and  Kansas  illustrates  this  sort  of  development, 
the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon  will  serve  still  better.  There,  in  an  area  120  miles 
long  and  50  miles  wide,  in  a  State  having  a  total  population  of  675,000,  are  found  12 
colleges,  including  the  State  university,  the  agriculture  and  mechanical  collie,  and 

1  TbompsoD,  W.  O.    Ohio  Centennial  Celebration,  1903,  p.  489. 
« Gray,  A.  A.    TJnhr.  Calif.  Thesis,  1915,  p.  88. 
I  Rep.  Cominis.  of  Educ,  1913,  p.  105. 
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one  dettriy  nndenominatioiial  college;  the  rest  represent  nine  denominationB,  while 
t  tenth  dwKwninfttion  has  oiganised  a  junlw  coU^e  in  uiother  part  of  the  State. 
One  of  theoe  colleges,  which  belongs  to  a  great  church,  was  first  opened  nearly  50 
yean  ago,  yet  last  year  its  total  registration  of  college  students  was  only  about  20. 
•  •  *  In  one  of  the  ** colleges"  of  this  region,  nearly  half  a  century  old,  all  the 
wotk  in  clasBroom,  labontory  and  museum,  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and 
geology  is  canied  on  by  one  man  in  a  single  room  of  not  moce  than  16  feet  square. 

A.  A.  Chuy,  of  the  University  of  California,  in  a  recent  report 
describes  similar  oonditions  existing  in  his  own  State,  in  a  small  area 
immediately  surrounding  Los  Angeles. 

Turning  to  the  South,  we  find  conditions  even  worse.  According 
to  Miss  Colton,  an  authority  on  higher  education  in  the  Southern 
SUtes:' 

There  are  in  the  South  380  institutions  claiming  to  be  colleges  or  universities,  only 
30  of  which  are  recognised  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Thirty-fiye  or  forty  others  approximate  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  standard 
college;  of  the  remaining  310,  there  are  perhaps  50  or  60  that  might  improve  their 
equipment,  curricnlimi,  and  oiganisation  sufficiently  to  do  two  years  of  college  work. 
In  North  Cardina,  for  instance,  which  is  fairly  typical  of  all  Southern  States  in  its 
roperabundance  of  nominal  colleges,  there  are  29  denominational  collies,  distributed 
10  follows:  Episcopal,  Moravian,  Friends,  1  each;  Christian  and  Reformed,  2  each; 
Luthena  and  Roman  Catholic,  3  each;  Baptist  and  Presbyterian,  5  each;  Methodist,  6; 
and  yet  only  1  of  the  whole  29  conforms  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Southern 
College  Aaaociation. 

Naturally,  such  a  state  of  affairs  led  to  a  period  of  definition  and 
standardization.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  the  legislatures  of  the  yarious  States,  the 
different  ohurohes  and  numerous  eduoational  associations,  have  all 
had  a  hand  in  this  work.  So  thoroughly  has  this  work  been  oon- 
ducted  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  a  recent  bulletin  has  deemed 
it  necessary  to  classify  all  of  these  attempts  in  a  form  immediately 
aervioeable  to  eduoational  officers  in  general.' 

A  complete  discussion  of  these  standards  would  not  be  in  place 
here.  It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that  they  approximate  uni- 
formity on  many  points.  To  be  considered  a  standard  college  an 
institution  should  have  a  productive  endowment  of  at  least  $200,000. 
It  should  require  for  admission  the  completion  of  a  standard  four- 
year  lugfa««diool  course.  It  should  have  a  faculty  of  college  gradu- 
ates with  at  least  a  year  or  more  of  graduate  work.  It  should  have 
ample  material  equipment  in  evey  way;  buildings,  libraries,  and 
laboratorieB  sufficient  to  assure  high-grade  work  in  a  variety  of 
soieatifio  and  cultural  subjects,  and  it  should  specify  and  enforce 
certain  minimum  requirements  for  graduation. 

Without  farther  detail  it  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  the 
apfdioation  of  these  tests  would  result  in  the  exclusion  of  a  large 

>  Ooltat:  Tbe  JmSor  Ooltoce  Problem  in  tbe  Booth,  Meridetb  CoUege  Bui.,  191& 
<  BdL  of  Bo.  of  Sdoc..  No.  17, 1917. 
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number  of  institutions.  A  few  years  &gq  the  writer  made  an  investi- 
gation of  more  than  200  small  colleges  representing  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union.  According  to  data  collected  at  that  time,  and  as 
is  shown  by  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1912, 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  these  institutions  failed  to  reach  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  endowment  of  $200,000,  although  this  standard 
has  been  the  one  quite  generally  agreed  upon.  Of  the  total  of  581 
colleges  listed  in  the  commissioner's  report  for  that  year,  197  had 
less  than  this  minimum  requirement.  Similar  results  were  found 
when  other  parts  of  the  standards  were  applied. 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  to  this  discussion  thus  far.  The  much- 
prized  institution  of  American  democracy,  the  small  college,  is  facing 
a  serious  crisis.  The  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  enforce  the 
standards  already  referred  to  threatens  the  very  life  of  these  institu- 
tions.   Must  they  go  ? 

Serious-minded  educators  have  for  almost  a  score  of  years  been 
trying  to  answer  this  question.  They  see,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  policy  above  described,  and  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  such  conditions  oan  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  recognize  the  work  of  these  institutions.  They 
know  by  what  giving  of  life  and  blood  this  work  has  been  made 
possible,  and  they  know  the  spirit  of  the  American  people.  They 
know  that  anything  but  an  intelligent,  broad-minded  attempt  to 
solve  this  problem  would  be  imjust,  and  sooner  or  later  bound  to  f  aiL 

President  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  faced  this  problem 
squarely  almost  20  years  ago.^ 

So  thoroughly  did  he  analyze  the  situation  that  the  factors  which 
he  suggested  as  determining  the  future  of  the  small  college  are  for 
the  most  part  equally  valid  to-day.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
certain  factors  which  seem  to  favor  the  development  of  the  small 
colleges.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned — 

/  1.  The  widespread  belief  that  the  small  collie  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  larger  institutions.  This  beli^,  whether  based  upon 
facts  or  not,  is  a  very  certain  element  of  strength  to  these  institutions. 

2.  Local  pride  in  the  various  commimities  where  colleges  have 
been  estabUshed  and  the  interest  and  support  of  the  men  of  wealth. 

3.  The  strong  religious  support  of  most  of  these  institutions. 

4.  The  democratic  spirit  of  the  American  people. 

5.  The  increased  standards  of  professional  schools  and  the  more 
exact  definition  of  the  high  school  and  the  university  seem  to  leave 
a  definite  field  of  operation  for  the  small  college. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  certain  factors  that  seem  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  the  small  college.    These  are: 

1.  The  rapid  development  of  the  high  school  within  the  last  25 
years.    Much  of  what  was  formerly  taught  in  the  college  is  now 


I  Harper,  W.  R.    The  Trend  in  Higher  Education,  pp.  849-^90. 
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offered  in  the  high  school,  aad  the  latter  is  usually  equipped  to  giire 
TOch  work  ia  a  more  effective  majiner.  Add  to  this  the  present 
leodenojr  of  the  high  scJiool  to  extend  its  cnjurse  two  additional  years, 
and  we  must  admit  that  it  becomes  a  menace  to  the  traditional 
small  DoUege. 

2.  On  the  other  side  of  the  college  is  the  university.  This  insti- 
tution is  also  the  product  of  the  last  quarter  century.  In  the  ID 
years  from  1904  to  1914  the  number  of  students  in  30  univei^ities 
iQcreaaed  from  67,000  to  113,000,  or  68  per  cent.  The  reasons  why 
these  powerful,  well-equipped »  State-supported  institutions  should 
draw  a  large  part  of  the  constituency  of  the  small  college  are  so 
evident  that  they  need  not  he  discussed  further. 

3.  The  recent  tendency  toward  specialization  makes  demands  for 
a  broad  and  varied  curriculum,  to  suit  the  various  desires  and  capaci- 
tifis  of  students.  These  demands  the  small  and  poorly  equipped  insti- 
iations  can  not  meet.  This  has  led  students  to  finish  their  courses 
in  the  universities.  The  result  has  been  the  depletion  of  the  upper 
two  classes  in  the  small  college  until  in  many  cases  there  are  few  stu- 
dents who  rank  above  sophomores. 

4.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  confronting  the  small  college  is 
lack  of  funds  to  keep  its  work  up  to  present  standards,  Evidence  of 
this  has  already  been  presented.  With  few  students  and  a  small  and 
uncertain  income  at  least  50  per  cent  or  more  of  these  institutions  find 
it  impoesible  to  keep  up  with  even  the  minimum  of  present  standards* 
Should  such  institutions  continue  to  grant  degrees  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  solution.  What  changes  seem  desirable? 
YfhMt  place  is  the  small  college  to  holt!  in  the  future?  Many  sugges- 
tions  have  been  offered.     We  can  barely  mention  these  here. 

K  In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  a  number  of  these  institu- 
tjona  will  survive  the  struggle  of  existence  and  be  all  the  stronger  for 
ii.  President  Harper  suggested  that  25  per  cent  of  our  colleges  should 
be  eocj^ected  to  meet  the  new  demands.  Recent  evidence  proves  that 
lUs  was  a  reiusonable  estimate.  In  1 900  there  were  oidy  3  colleges  in 
the  South  that  had  standard  requirements  for  entrance^  while  in  1912 
this  number  had  risen  to  160.^ 

2.  A  second  alternative  for  the  college  of  limited  moann  is  that  of 
limifing  its  work  to  that  of  the  standard  high-school  course  and 
flifi^png  xts  name  accordingly.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  large 
per  cent  of  our  so-called  colleges,  especially  in  the  South,  clearly 
bdaag  to  this  class.  President  Harper  claimed  that  at  least  25  per 
€cnt  of  all  the  institutions  should  make  this  change. 

3.  A  third  solution  has  been  found  in  the  amalgamation  of  two  or 
more  institutions  of  limited  means.     Tins  has  frequently  been  accom- 

1  Cmrn^  K.  A.    Ttm  ttmkx  Colkce  Probtam  la  the  South.    MwiKliU]  rolkeg«  BuUotta,  Januiu-y,  ms. 
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plished  wiih  success,  and  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  more 
work  along  the  same  line.  We  need  but  mentk>n  the  instance  re- 
ferred to  in  North  Carolina,  where  one  church  maintains  6  competing 
collies,  while  only  1  of  the  entire  29  institutions  of  that  State  con- 
forms to  the  requirements  of  the  Southern  College  Association.^ 

4.  What  of  the  remaining  50  per  cent  of  small  colleges  which  fall 
between  the  two  above  classes  f  These  institutions  are  not  qualified 
to  ofifer  four  years  of  college  work  and  yet  can  not  be  asked  to  attempt 
to  do  no  college  work  at  all.  The  private  junior  collies  of  to-day,  66 
of  which  are  considered  in  this  report,  are  the  answer  to  this  question. 
Since  the  days  of  President  Harper,  who  so  ably  championed  the 
cause  of  the  junior  college,  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  contentions.  The  Conunissioner  of  Education  wrote  in 
1912: « 

In  the  years  that  have  elapeed  since  this  great  educational  statesman  uttered  these 
words  the  movement  for  the  readjustment  of  the  name  and  organization  of  institutions 
to  fit  more  exactly  their  real  purposes  and  practices,  and  for  the  organization  of  junior 
colleges  or  the  reorganizasion  of  old  institutions  on  substantially  a  junior  college  basis, 
has  gone  on  slowly  but  with  a  sure  step. 

If  the  reader  wiD  but  glance  at  Table  3,  on  page  42,  which  shows  the 
dates  of  the  organization  of  junior  colleges,  he  will  be  convinced  that 
his  "slow  and  sure  step''  has  now  become  a  ''double  quick." 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  have  appeared  ardent  supporters 
of  this  plan.  Miss  Col  ton,  of  Meredith  College,  already  referred  to, 
wrote  in  1915:* 

The  South  offers  a  flourishing  field  for  the  junior  college.  No  other  section  of  the 
country  would  be  more  benefited  than  the  South  by  such  a  reorganization  of  its  higher 
institutions  of  learning. 

In  another  connection  she  says: 

The  standard  of  all  church  colleges  in  the  South  would  be  much  improved  if  the 
weaker  denominations  would  build  one  standard  college  in  each  State^  or  a  group  of 
States,  with  an  affiliated  jimior  college  in  each  State  of  the  group,  and  if  the  stronger 
denominations  would  limit  the  number  of  their  colleges  in  the  State  to  one  college 
for  men  and  women,  either  separate  or  combined,  and  to  one  or  two  junior  colleges. 

A  nimiber  of  the  States  have  taken  definite  steps  toward  the  accred- 
iting of  junior  collies.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Virginia, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Calif ornia,  and  others.  More  detailed 
information  in  regard  to  this  will  be  found  in  a  later  chapter  on 
''Accrediting  of  Junior  Colleges."  As  will  be  seen  there,  the  number 
of  institutions  that  are  consenting  to  limit  their  work  to  two  years 
is  surprisingly  large. 

1  Coltoii,  E.  A.    The  Junior  College  Problem  In  the  South.    Meredith  College  Bulletin,  January,  1915. 

t  Rep.  Commis.  of  Ednc.«  1912. 

*Colton,A.E.    The  Junior  College  Problem  in  the  South.    Meredith  College  Bulletin,  1915. 
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Wliy  have  these  schools  been  willing  to  become  junior  colleges  in 
such  large  numbers?  In  order  to  he  able  to  answer  this  question 
directly^  we  included  question  13  in  the  questionnaire  to  junior  col- 
legee  (see  AppendLs  A).  The  repUes  of  69  institutions  have  been 
sQjnmamed  on  pages  30-37.  A  few  of  them,  however,  refer  e^^pecially 
to  the  small  college  and  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

1.  The  junior  college  offers  a  w^ay  out  for  those  who  have  so  ear- 
nestly maintained  the  value  of  the  religious  control  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Its  recent  rapid  development  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
leaders  of  denominational  colleges  are  awakening  to  their  oppor- 
Innitiee, 

Preaident  Stout,  of  Howard  Payne  College,  says:* 

The  jtmior  college  ia  the  eolution  to  one  of  the  church ^a  exceedingly  knotty  probleias 
in  cdacation. 

President  Leath,  of  North  Texas  College,  in  discussing  this  same 
problem  said:*  '*The  problem  before  the  church  is  to  produce  a  fric- 
tionless  system  of  church  schools/'  and  he  finds  the  junior  college  to 
be  Qie  key  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

In  view  of  the  condition>i  existing  in  some  of  the  Southern  States, 
specially,  these  statements  of  the  educational  leaders  of  a  prominent 

[itirch  are  significant, 

Ta.ble  2. — ReoMans/or  organizing  junior  colUgei.^ 
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•  tm^  h  O.    Tbe  EtOaUdu  of  Hw  Junior  College  and  aUDdard  Col lepe,    (Snmc  Btilletto. ) 

*A  mmnrrr  of  the  rrplles  of  S4  private  Junior  calleBC»  to  question  13  of  the  quesiioimaire*    (Bee  Appeu* 

*  In  liM  iourt&  «olumo  U  gl  v«i  tlw  nnk  In  frequency  of  mention^  while  In  the  fifth  oolumn  the  rank  In 
r  of  wMeb  tMh  reuKKD  waa  underBCored  as  c»p>rcijilly  important.    The  former  ts  the  more  rt  liable 
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REASONS  FOB  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  PRIVATE  JUNIOR  COLLEOBS, 
RANKED  IN  ORDER  AS  DETERMINED  BY  THE  FREQUENOT  OF 
MENTION. 

1.  To  provide  opportunities  for  higher  education  under  church 

control. 

2.  To  provide  a  completion  school  for  those  who  can  not  go  further. 

3.  Financial  diflBculty  of  maintaining  a  four-year  course. 

4.  Desire  of  students  for  college  work  near  home. 

5.  To  meet  the  entrance  requirements  to  professional  schools. 

6.  To  meet  specific  local  needs. 

7.  To  provide  vocational  training  in  advance  of  high-school  work. 

8.  To  provide  additional  opportunities  for  teacher  training. 

9.  Desire  of  parents  to  keep  children  near  home. 

10.  Desire  to  secure  segr^ation  of  sexes. 

11.  Geographical  remoteness  from  a  standard  college  or  imiversity. 
If  the  private  junior  college  can  secure  the  values  to  be  derived 

from  the  religious  control  of  higher  education,  and  at  the  same 
time  eliminate  the  evils  that  have  risen  as  a  result  of  low  standards 
and  demoralizing  competition  which  has  been  so  common  with 
denominational  institutions,  we  may  safely  predict  a  secure  place  for 
it  in  future  educational  systems. 

2.  In  the  South,  where  colleges  for  women  seem  to  flourish,  the 
junior  coU^e  finds  another  stronghold.  With  insufficient  funds  at 
their  disposal  but  still  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  segregation 
of  the  sexes  during  certain  years  of  adolescence,  these  institutions 
have  foimd  the  junior  college  admirably  adapted  to  their  needs. 
President  Wood,  of  Stephens  College,  in  an  address  before  the  National 
Education  Association  in  1916,  said:  ^ 

The  cordial  reception  tendered  them  [the  junior  colleges  in  Minouri]  waa  due  to 
various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  growing  concern  of  parents  and  educators 
over  conditions  surrounding  girls  yet  in  their  teens,  in  the  large  coeducational  insti- 
tutions. Here  lies  the  argument  for  giving  the  private  junior  college  for  women  a 
definite  place  in  an  educational  system.  Through  it  the  period  of  training  of  the 
adolescent  girl  may  be  extended  two  years  beyond  that  provided  by  the  present 
organization  of  the  secondary  schools. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  University  of  Missouri,  through  the 
utilization  of  the  jimior-eollege  idea,  has  found  a  definite  and  tmdoubt- 
edly  a  permanent  place  for  the  small  colleges  for  women  of  that  State. 
Its  example  is  worthy  of  imitation. 

3.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  private  junior  colleges 
have  been  encouraged  as  a  means  of  providing  for  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  teacher  training.  This  is  especially  true  of  Texas,  where 
the  so-called  ''junior-college  law''  is  nothing  but  a  provision  entiUing 

I  Wood ,  James  M.  The  Junior  College.  Address  before  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc.,  July  6, 1917.  Stephens  College 
BuUeUn,  June,  1016. 
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graduates  of  first-class  junior  colleges,  as  well  as  other  standard 
ooU«!gm  of  the  State,  to  receive  a  first-grade  State  certificate  upon 
fulfilling  ccrtam  other  requirements,  A  large  number  of  junior 
colleges  have  been  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
evidently  expecting  to  make  teacher  training  a  prominent  feature. 

Nineteen,  or  34  per  cent,  of  the  private  junior  colleges  replying  to 
the  questionnaire  mentioned  the  desne  to  provide  additional  oppor- 
Mhinities  for  teacher  training  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  organi- 
zslian.  As  long  as  there  comes  fix)m  the  various  States  a  constant 
cadi  lor  more  and  better  trained  teachere,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
mnM  college,  equippetl  to  do  weU  what  it  attempts  to  do,  has  an 
tcellent  opportunity  to  perform  a  much-needed  service  for  the  schools 

the  'country* 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  important  single  factor  that  has  led  small 
coOegee  to  become  junior  colleger  is  that  of  the  financial  diflBculty 
of  maintaining  a  four-year  course  under  present  standards.  This 
feamre  has  already  been  discussed  at  length  and  need  only  be  men- 
tiooad  here.  Seventeen  institutions  replying  to  the  questionnaire 
mjeniton  this  as  an  especially  important  reason  for  making  a 
change. 

When  President  Harper  suggested  in  1902  that  perhaps  50  per  cent 
of  tlie  colleges  of  the  country  should  limit  their  work  by  becoming 
junior  colleges,  he  met  with  very  little  response  from  the  colleges 
tbttaadlTes,  Now  the  wisdom  of  his  advice  is  widely  recognised. 
Ia  this  eonnection  the  following  quotations  from  letters  accompanying 
llie  repUfiS  to  the  questionnaire  will  be  of  interest: 

A  big  controlling  reaeon*  at  the  time  of  reorganization,  waa  a  deeire  to  make  otily 
lionwf  clatma.  I  knew  that  we  could  not,  with  the  reaourceB  at  hand,  give  a  bacea- 
hnraite  couree  and  h&tue  ceaded  to  claim  to  do  it* 

Our  chief  roiaon  was  honesty  of  standards.  We  did  not  want  to  ad  vertiao  the  school 
mdomg  mote  than  two  years  of  college  work  when  we  knew  that  it  could  not  be  well 
dooe  with  our  limited  ef|aipment. 

W«  pref^  good  stand  log  among  colleges  as  a  Junior  college  to  poor  standing  as  a 
•nior  fsollcgie. 

The  junior  college^  if  fofltored^  will  enable  tlie  honest  small  eotlege  to  do  real  worth 
while  work  and  will  be  the  means  of  closing  the  ''degree-giving  mill ''  so  prevalent  in 
our  country. 

These  college  presidents  have  realizod  the  fact  that  we  have  en- 
dofrTored  to  emphasize  throughout  this  chapter,  namely,  that  the 
JM  ;  <»U^e  offers  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  small  eoUege, 
1>^  I  ao  orgauizatiou  the  sniall  college  secures  for  itself  a  definite 

place  in  the  educational  system;  it  becomes  an  honest  institution  by 
iAiimiTig  to  do  only  that  which  it  can  do  well,  and  puts  itself  in  posi- 
t]oa  to  meet  certain  great  educational  needs  such  as  those  which  we 
bsTe  mentioned  in  this  and  other  chapters  of  this  report*  By  this 
there  wiU  be  assurance  that  the  excellent  contributions  of  the 
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small  college  to  the  education  of  American  democracy  will  be  con- 
tinued, but  that  at  the  same  time  the  serious  evils  that  have  so 
firequently  been  a  by-product  of  these  institutions  will  be  checked  if 
not  absolutely  abolished. 

No  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  small  college  to  the  junior 
college  would  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the  recent  edu- 
cational expmment  carried  out  so  systematically  by  the  Unirersity 
of  Missouri.  In  the  number  of  weak  and  poorly-equipped  institutions 
attempting  to  do  coU^e  work,  Missouri  was  perhaps  typical  of  the 
other  States  which  we  have  described.  One  exception  might  be  noted, 
however,  in  the  fact  that  in  this  State  most  of  the  colleges  were  for 
women. 

In  1911  a  few  of  these  institutions,  feeling  that  they  were  misfits  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  having  no  recognition  by  the  State,  and 
assured  that  ''their  salvation  depended  upon  gettirqg  such  recogni- 
tion," invited  the  University  of  Missouri  to  extend  its  accrediting 
system  to  include  the  small  college.  The  invitation  was  readily 
accepted.  In  the  working  out  of  a  plan  for  such,  the  xmiversity  con- 
sulted freely  with  those  representing  the  colleges  concerned,  and  the 
final  arrangement  was  mutually  agreed  upon. 

For  many  reasons  it  was  agreed  that  the  work  of  these  institutions 
should  be  limited  to  two  years. '  Certain  requirements  were  set  up 
that  all  were  expected  to  meet.  Any  institution  desiring  to  be  ac- 
credited first  applied  for  a  blank  which  was  furnished  by  the  univer- 
sity. On  this  blank  was  placed  carefully  data  relative  to  the  actual 
status  of  the  institution  on  the  points  mentioned  in  the  requirements. 
If  the  university  authorities  were  convinced  by  the  report  that  the 
institution  deserved  to  be  considered,  a  special  committee  was  sent  to 
inspect  the  same,  with  power  to  take  final  action. 

An  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  plan  is  f oimd  in  the  large  number 
of  schools  that  have  been  accredited.  In  the  1916-17  catalogue  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  we  fijid  the  names  of  14  accredited  jimior 
colleges.  If  we  look  to  the  colleges  themselves,  we  find  sufficient 
reason  for  this  enthusiastic  response.  They  report  a  better  faculty, 
better  equipment,  higher  entrance  requirements  and  requirements 
for  graduation,  more  students  of  a  higher  class,  more  graduates,  and 
better  financial  support. 

President  Wood,  of  Stephens  College,  Colimibia,  Mo.,  in  discussing 
these  results  before  the  National  Education  Association  in  1916, 
reports  an  increase  of  180  per  cent  in  enrollment  in  his  school  from 
1912  to  1916.  The  number  of  graduates  during  the  same  period 
Increased  227  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  high-school  graduates  in 
the  literary  department  increased  from  57  per  cent  to  87  per  cent 
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during  this  time,  while  an  annual  deficit  of  $15,000  was  turned  into 
an  annual  surplus  of  $4,000/ 

In  regard  to  the  encouraging  of  financial  support  after  becoming 
junior  colleges,  Prof.  Coursault  reports  an  excellent  example:* 

An  instanre  of  this  appeared  when  one  of  the  accredited  junior  colleges  needed 
$75,000  to  complete  payment  on  a  building.  A  St.  Louis  man  headed  the  subscrip- 
tion list  with  $10,000,  and  in  doing  so  remarked:  *^  I  never  contributed  to  this  college 
)>efore  because  I  was  not  certain  that  its  work  was  e£fective.  But  now,  since  the 
univeraity  has  vouched  for  the  efficiency  of  the  institution,  I  am  glad  to  contribute 
to  its  needs." 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Unirersity  of  Missouri  issued  a  special 
bulletin  of  182  pages  devoted  strictly  to  the  needs  of  the  junior  col- 
leges of  that  State.  It  is  apparently  safe  to  say  that  the  junior  college 
in  Missouri  bears  every  mark  of  success,  and  that  the  example  there 
set  merits  imitation. 

>  Wood,  James  M.  The  Junior  College.    Address  before  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc,  New  York,  July,  1916,  Stephens 
College, 
s  CoorMPlt:  Standardising  Junior  Colleges.    £duc  Rev.«  VoL  8,  pp.  36-02. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE. 


L  BECENT  GROWTH. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  were  traced  the  beginnings  of  the  junior 
coUege  movement.  As  was  there  suggested,  this  new  departure  in 
education  found  its  first  significant  expression  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  the  early  eighties.    Later,  in  1892,  it  was  taken  up  almost 
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Graph  IT.— Number  of  junior  colleges  organixed  each  year  for  the  years  1907-1917. 

simultaneously  by  the  Universities  of  Chicago  and  California.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  these  institutions  there  was  not  only  a 
reorganization  of  the  hberal  arts  colleges  into  upper  and  lower  divi- 
sions, or  jxmior  and  senior  colleges,  but  that  also  definite  steps  were 
taken  toward  the  reorganization  of  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  country  in  accordance  with  this  idea.  Both  institutions  encour- 
aged high  schools  to  extend  their  courses  so  as  to  include  at  least 
40 
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^lAnd  ultimately  two  years  of  standard  college  work.     The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  iu  particular  emphajiiized  also  the  necessity  of  small 
colleges  limiting  their  work  to  the  fii*st  two  yoars  rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  offer  the  fidl  four  years  of  college  work. 

Although  especially  ably  championed  by  President  Harper,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  by  Dean  Lange,  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  although  accepted  favorably  by  many  educators,  the 
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iiAfij  ni.— Total  iiumtwr  o(  Junior  colleges  in  operation  each  year  from  I9t>'  to  1917 

college  movement  made  Uttle  headway  during  the  next 
The  most  significant  event  during  that  time  was  the  orga 
[>f  a  junior  college  in  connection  with  the  high  school  at  Joli 
1902,     This  institution  is  now  perhaps  the  oldest  junior  coUe 
ation,  and  it^  apparent  success  of  16  years  speaks  much  i 
ior  college  movement  as  a  whole. 

[H>7  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California  passed  au  e 
ting  high  schools  to  offer  the  first  two  years  of  standard  coUc 
a  addition  to  the  regidar  foiu'-year  high-school  course.     1 
since  that  time  has  witnessed  the  rapid  growth  of  that  id 
iber  of  public  high  schools  in  California,  Illinois,  MichigJ 
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Minnesota,  and  Iowa  are  now  offering  one  or  two  years  of  standard 
coDege  work.  During  the  same  period,  and  especially  since  1911, 
when  the  University  of  Missouri  launched  a  vast  educational  experi- 
ment by  accrediting  the  small  colleges  of  that  State,  the  junior  college 
idea  has  made  wonderful  progress  in  connection  with  the  small  and 
poorly  equipped  colleges  of  the  country.  For  various  reasons,  con- 
sidered in  another  chapter,  an  ever-increasing  number  of  these  insti- 
tutions, such  as  those  existing  in  Missouri,  Texas,  and  other  Southern 
States,  are  accepting  gladly  this  readjustment.  The  success  of  the 
movement  so  far  as  these  institutions  are  concerned  seems  to  be 
assured. 

Ttie  rapidity  of  this  growth  is  indicated  in  Table  3  and  Graphs  II 
and  in*  Of  the  76  junior  colleges  replying  to  the  questionnaire,  69 
have  been  organized  since  1907.  The  median  date  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  69  institutions  is  1907.  This  means  that  half  of  that 
number  have  been  established  within  the  last  three  years,  a  rate  of 
growth  that  must  certainly  be  recognized  as  significant.  As  the 
underlying  reasons  for  this  growth  have  already  been  discussed,  we 
may  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  types  <>f  junior  colleges 
Jn  operation  at  present  and  the  number  and  distribution  of  each  type. 

2.  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the  junior  college  affects  and  is 
affected  by  at  least  four  of  our  traditional  educational  institutions^ 
the  university,  college,  normal  school,  and  high  school.  This  inter- 
play of  influences  resulted  in  what  one  may  call  four  different  types  of 
junior  colleges.     These  are: 

1,  The  junior  college  or  lower  diviaion  of  the  umveraity, 

2,  The  normal  erhool  arcredited  for  two  years  of  college  work, 

3,  The  public  high  eK-hiKil  extended  to  include  the  fiivt  two  yean  of  ooQege  work. 

4,  The  eraaH  private  college  which  haa  limited  ita  course  to  two  yean  beyond  the 
standard  high  sch(X)K 

The  close  relation  existing  between  the  general  influences'  and  the 
typeji  of  institutions  resulting  has  been  roughly  illustralecl  in  Graph 

rv. 

Con*?i<leration  will  be  taken  in  order  of  each  of  these  type^,  speakiuj 
briefly  of  the  nature,  organization,  number,  and  distribution  of  o 

Taulk  H,— (?mrH/i  ft/ the  junior  mlUge  mov€tti€rU/rom  I $07  to  191 : 
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Year: 
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1909... 
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!•   THE   JCNIOK   COLLEGE    IN   THE   UNITERSITY- 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  organization  of  a  junior 
college  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  the  so-called  "lower 
dirision'*  at  the  University  of  California.  This  organization  is  J  till 
maintained  in  these  institutions,  which  justifies  their  classific^ion 
nnder  the  above  heading.  To  these  must  be  added  the  University 
of  Washington,  which  more  recently  has  adopted  the  same  plan. 

In  thc^e  three  institutions  there  is  at  present  a  distinct  recognition 
of  the  junior  college  idea  as  affecting  university  organization.     Each 
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haa  divided  ita  traditional  four-year  course  into  two  quite  distinct 
divisioiis.  The  lower  division,  or  junior  college^  includes  the  first 
two  yeiu^;  and  tlie  upper  division,  or  senior  college,  the  last  two 
jears  of  the  standard  college  course.  In  order  to  show  that  this 
distinction  is  not  in  name  only,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  at  length 
Ihe  organization  of  these  institutions* 
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In  the  circiLlar  of  information  of  the  University  of  California  we 
find  the  following  regulations: 

The  work  of  the  lower  diviHion  comprises  the  studies  of  the  freshmBii  and  sophomore 
yeare*  The  jtmior  certificate  markee  the  transition  from  the  lower  division  to  the 
upf»er  dixTsion  of  the  undergniduate  coiUBe.  All  candidates  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
in  the  college  of  iettera  must  qualify  for  tlie  junior  certificate  l^efore  proceeding  to 
the  upper  division,  »  *  *  For  the  junior  certificate,  64  unita  of  univensdty  work 
are  refpjire<Jt  in  addition  to  45  unit*i  required  for  matriculation,  making  a  total  of 
109  imits,  A  8\irplua  niatriculatiou  credit  doea  not  r^iduce  the  amount  of  work  (oor» 
mally  64)  requirt+d  in  the  lower  di\i9ion  (except  by  examination  or  advani^ed  work 
in  the  same  field  completed  successfully).  Thejse  64  units  of  the  lower  division  may 
normally  be  completed  in  two  years,  hut  studenta  are  required  to  remain  in  the  lo' 
division  only  until  they  are  able  to  complete  the  requiremcnte  for  a  junior  certiBcat^e, 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  requirements  is  the  combi 
of  admission  and  lower  division  credits  in  the  total  of  109  requi 
and  the  possibility  of  the  student  completing  this  amount  in  less  thi 
two  years  after  leaving  high  school.     It  should  be  said  that,  in 
recent  report  of  a  committee  of  this  nniversity,  these  two  featu 
were  severely  criticised  and  changes  suggested.     It  was  said  that 
the  whole  matter  was  up  for  discussion,  but  that  it  was  doubtf 
whether  any  change  would  be  made  at  present.     The  work  as 
organized  in  this  institution  most  certainly  considers  the  first  two 
years  of  the  university  as  an  extension  of  the  secondary  school 
course  and  does  not  permit  specialization  imtil  the  student  is  eu- 
rolled  in  the  upper  divisi4>n. 

The  bulletin  of  the  University  of  Washington  for  April,  1917, 
contains  the  following  significant  statements: 

The  work  of  the  lower  division  comprises  the  st tidies  of  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  and  leads  to  a  j unior  certi  ficate«    The  work ^^^^m 
consists  primarily  of  the  elementary  or  introductory  courses  of  the  various  depart«^^| 
ments.     U*i  aim  is  to  supplement  tlie  work  of  high  school  and  to  contrihule  to  a  broad  ^^ 
general  triiniu)?  in  pmparation  for  the  advanced  work  of  the  upper  divifdon.    To 
receive  the  jnnior  certificate  the  student  jnunt  have  eanied  not  less  thiin  60  mlle^ 
credits  and  mufit  Imve  completed  in  liigh  school  and  college  together  the  ^iniount 
of  work  speci  fied  iu  the  sulijects  mentioned  below.     The  object  of  these  requirementa 
is  to  secure  for  the  student  a  knowledge  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects:  to  distribute  tlda 
knowledge  over  the  fundamental  Aelds.    To  thia  end  the  high  scbool  and  college  are 
viewed  as  essentially  a  unit. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that  in  the  detailed  statement  of  the 
requirements  for  the  junior  certificates  in  this  bulletin  foiu-  groups 
of  subjects  are  menti(»ned:  (a)  Those  required  in  high  school;  (h) 
those  required  either  in  high  school  or  college;  (c)  those  required  in 
coUe^;  (d)  those  conditionally  required  in  college. 

Here  again  is  fount!  the  junior  college  idea  strongly  emphasized  iu 
the  dose  relation  of  tlie  high  school  and  first  two  years  of  college 
work  and  the  recognition  of  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  rather 
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\htm  graduation  from  high  school  at  the  ctoee  of  the  period  of  se 
ondary  educBtion. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  maititained  the  junior  and  senior 
coUege  plan  of  organization  since  the  days  of  President  llarper. 
In  this  institution  the  ''junior  crjUeges"  include  the  first  and  second 
years  of  residence.  After  c^impleting  the  requirements  of  the  junior 
colleges  and  receiving  the  title  of  ABsociate,  students  pass  for  their 
Vlird  and  fourth  years  to  the  senior  et»llege.  Tho  junior  and  senior 
colleges  have  their  separate  administrative  officers  and  regulations 
tnd  are  treated  in  every  way  as  quite  distinct. 

The  requirements  for  admission  and  for  graduation  for  the  junior 
college  in  this  institution  are  similar  to  those  already  mentioned, 
and  further  discussion  of  this  feature  will  not  be  necessary  here. 
Attention  is  called,  however,  to  the  regulation  relative  to  college 
work  done  in  high  schools  as  a  further  evidence  of  the  recognition 
of  the  junior  college  idea.  In  the  circular  of  information  for  April, 
1918,  we  read: 

The  Umvendty  of  Chicago  is  prepared  to  encourage  any  adequately  equipped 
■KXkCidary  school  to  extend  its  work  bo  as  to  cover  the  work  now  offered  in  the  fresh* 
^KBi  and  BOphomore  years  of  the  college.  Auy  high  school  which  is  prepared  to 
ntidertake  such  work  can  come  in  contact  with  the  junior  college  officers  of  the  uni- 
veiBity  with  a  view  to  orgamzing  advanced  couree«.  The  umvermty  aims  to  develop 
thk  inliinate  coopenOion  with  a  view  to  promodng  wherever  poaaible  the  enlarge- 
meat  of  the  aecondary  school  curriculum. 

The  three  institutions  mentioned  above  are  probably  the  only  three 
that  now  maintain  a  distinct  organisation  for  the  upper  and  lower 
divisions  of  the  university  or  standard  college  course.  Many  other 
institutions,  however,  have  recognized  the  junior  college  idea  to  a 
greater  or  lees  extent.  For  further  information  the  reader  is  refen*ed 
to  (be  chapter  on  the  accrediting  of  junior  colleges,  A  point  of  special 
interest  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  the  recent  recommendation 
ef  Preaident  Butler,  of  Columbia  University.     (See  Chapter  III,) 

2.   THE   JUNIOR   COLLEQE   IN    NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Ab  a  result  of  a  tendency,  previously  discussed,  on  the  part  of 
■tormal  scliools  to  undertake  college  work,  there  litis  appeared  in 
wrertkl  States  what  may  be  called  a  second  type  of  junior  college. 
This  is  the  normal  school  accredited  for  two  years  of  college  work. 
The  chief  justification  for  classifying  these  institutions  as  junior  col- 
legee  is  the  fact  that  they  are  so  referred  to  by  several  of  the  State 
taalitutions  and  State  departments  of  education  in  replying  to  tlie 
questionnaire.  In  a  number  of  the  States  they  are  the  only  junior 
colleges  reported. 

It  has  not  been  thought  advisable,  considering  the  limits  of  this 
mveatigation,  to  discuss  in  detail  the  work  and  organization  of  these 
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institutions.  So  far  as  known,  they  are  typical  normal  schools, 
interested  primarily  in  the  training  of  teachers*  They  have,  however, 
foimil  it  to  their  advantage  for  one  reason  or  other  to  nndertake  c^ertain 
standard  college  work;  in  some  cases  the  entire  four  years  are  offered. 
NatiiraUy,  this  practice  was  soon  followed  by  a  demand  for  the 
accrediting  of  the  work  offered.  The  situation  was  thus  in  m*uiy 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  small  college.  Many  of  the  normal 
schools  might  safely  be  intrusted  with  two  years  of  work  at  least,  but 
for  obvious  reasons  shouki  not  expect  to  do  more.  The  result  is  that 
Stiite  legislation  and  university  regulations  have  officially  recognized 
these  institutions  as  junior  colleges.  The  extent  of  this  practice  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  outline  which  is  based  upon  facts 
gathered  from  replies  to  the  questionnaire.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
tliese  data  are  at  all  complete. 

ritEHSS^T   fiTATITS    I  If   TilE    KEronNtTlUN    OF    KORIIAL    ^rTBOOLfl    A^S   JtTXlOR    COLLEOBS. 


Arkfma.^Gn^n&i^^n  of  State  nomtal  scboola  ar<?  entitled  to  30  xitdts  blank  credit 
at  the  university. 

Tjidmrut,— One  normal  school  accredited  aa  a  junior  college. 

Michigan,— Ohl*  normal  school  accredited  bb  a  junior  college. 

Mf4;</ioffl*— Graduates  of  normal  Bcboola  receive  ooe  or  two  yeare  of  credit  in 
nnivLTBity,  according  to  course  which  they  have  taken  and  which  they  expect  to 
pureuf ;  five  institutions  are  thus  accredited, 

Xorth  Dakota,— GmdxuiU'B  of  the  State  normal  schools  receive  credit  at  the  uni- 
vereity  according  to  the  amount  of  college  work  completed,  up  to  two  full  yeani, 

AVAroBita,— Three  normal  schools  are  approved  for  two  years  of  college  work. 

OHohcniia. — GnkdnatcTS  of  seven  normal  schools  are  given  credit  at  the  uxdvermty 
according  to  the  amount  of  freshman  and  sophomore  work  completed* 

r/oA.— Standards  have  been  tHstablialied  for  normal  schoob  which  offer  two  y»^are 
of  college  work.  These  agree  substantialty  with  junior  college  standards  of  other 
States, 

WiM  Firgintd.— Six  normal  schools  arc  o^eriog  college  work  with  a  definite  undc«'- 
Standing  as  to  the  amount  of  credit  that  will  l>e  received  at  the  State  univeraity. 

IFtacovmn.— Tho  State  normal  schools  have  been  authorized  by  law  to  give  a  two- 
r  college  couree  which  is  accredited  at  the  State  university.  Five  institutions  are 
Dow  offering  such  a  course. 


3,   THE   PUBUC  JUNIOR   COLLEGE. 


I 


The  type  of  junior  college  that  is  attracting  most  attention  at  pree- 
ent  is  that  which  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of  the  tra- 
tlitional  high-school  couree  to  include  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work.  This  institution  has  been  dt«ignat^I  throughout  this  report 
as  a  public  junior  coU^e. 

In  its  typicaJ  form  it  consists  merely  of  the  first  half  of  the  standard 
[»Uege  course  offered  in  the  high-echool  building  and  taught  for  the 
^fnost  part  by  hig}i-srIjool  teachers.     In  contrtist  with  tlie  priTate 
junior  college,  discussed  in  the  following  section,  it  is  distinctly  a 
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1    public  institution.     In  most  of  the  States  it  is  8tipport4?d  by  tuition 
1    and  IcK'al  taxation.     In  California,  where  more  tJian  half  of  these 
institutions  are  now  locatetl,  the  State  legislature  has  provided  for 
State  aid  at  so  much  per  pupij  to  supplement  local  taxation.     This 
provision  makes  the  junior  college  os  definite  a  part  of  the  system  of 
public  education  as  is  the  high  school. 

We  have  already  considered  in  detail  the  forces  that  have  operate 
in  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.     In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  arisen  out  of  the  public  demand  for  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  higher  education*     In  this  respect  tliey  are  typical  of  all 
American  educational  institutions.     The  rapid  increase  in  number  of 
public  junior  colleges  seems  to  indicate  they  are  filling  a  real  need  in 
the  educational  system.     All  of  the  21  located  in  California  have  been 
Ofg&nlzed  since  1907.     This  is  true  also  of  practically  all  of  those 
reporting  from  other  States*     The  present  status  of  the  movement  is 
shown  III  the  following  table: 

Tabi  K  4.— Public  junior  colUgu. 

^^          aifti«<. 

Number 
reported 
ik5op«r- 

ccm- 
ridcred 
inUils 
report. 

States. 

Nitmbw 

feportwl 

asoppr« 

ating. 

Numhta-    ' 

con- 
si  (icx<^d 
In  tras 

tisporL 

^^^ 

21 
I 
i 
I 

I 

11 

iRmweota 

5 
2 
I 
1 

5 

1 
1 

rw^^^r^T" ' 

MU«rarL..., -. 

^3S3» 

1 

TexA* .  -.... «,,,«......... 

SS^^ 

Washington........ 

iJJ2*ti»    ""*' 

Total. 

I 

39 

31 

4.   THE   PRrVATE    JUNIOR    COIXEOE. 

Discussion  at  length  has  already  been  made  of  the  forces  that  have 

opi'ral4»d  in  the  estaljlishment  of  the  private  jmiior  college.     In  view 

mAIUkbb  well  as  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  this  entire  discussion 

IHHBIHh  to  a  consideration  of  the  present  status  of  this  type  of 

■  ii^tttaiion,  only  brief  mention  of  it  will  be  necessary  here. 

■  '^      '  Dical  private  junior  college  as  it  exists  in  a  large  number  of 
m  Uj>             -,  especially  in  the  South,  is  a  denominational  institution 
^H^ering,  in  addition  to  various  other  courses,  a  four-year  high-school 
^Kr  academy  course,  and  in  addition  substantially  the  first  two  years 

■  ol  college  work.     For  the  most  part  these  institutions  were  formeirly 
I  four-year  colleges,  at  least  so  on  paper,  which  have  been  for  various 

reaeofEifl  reduced  to  limit  their  work  to  that  for  which  they  are  ciualified. 

TTusy  differ  from  the  public  jmiior  college  in  purpose,  organization, 
ft  and  control,  and  hence  deserve  mention  as  a  special  type.     The 
I  lacfMm  in  the  number  of  private  junior  colleges  has  been  rapid,  as 
I   Ibe  foUowing  statistics  will  mdicate* 
1              1M67S*— 1» 4 
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Table  5. — PriiKUe  junior  colUgu. 


states. 


Number 
reportod 
at  oper- 
ating. 


Number 

con- 
sidered 
In  this 
report. 


States. 


Number 

reported 

asopet^ 

ating. 


Norober 

con- 
sidered 

report. 


Arkansas 

California. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

fiKm'^a 

Iowa 

^^aT^>ffay 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

ICassachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 


North  Carolina 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Oklabonui 

South  Dakota. 
Pezmsylvania.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisoonsin , 

Totol..... 


1 
3 
U 
5 
1 
1 


57 


3.  SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT. 

The  material  included  in  this  section  is  based  upon  the  replies  to 
question  2  of  the  questionnaire  to  junior  colleges.  (See  Appendix  A.) 
Fifty-two  private  and  19  public  institutions  answered  the  question  at 
least  partially.  At  best,  however,  the  returns  are  altogether  too 
incomplete  to  enable  one  to  state  any  very  reliable  conclusions. 
There  is  need  for  a  more  careful  investigation  of  this  phase  of  our 
problem. 

A  simimary  of  the  replies  has  been  made  in  Tables  6,  7,  and  8.  On 
the. basis  of  these  statistics  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  stating  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  The  support  of  public  junior  coUeges  is  derived  from  three 
principal  sources:  Tuition,  taxation,  and  State  aid.  Taxation,  one 
woxild  expect,  occupies  first  place.  Something  of  the  relative  value 
of  each  of  these  sources  is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Table  6. — Sources  of  support  of  public  junior  coUeges. 
[Based  upon  the  replies  of  19  Institutions.] 


Source. 

Number 
of  schools. 

Percent. 

Taxation.. 

16 
9 
6 

84 

State  aid 

47 

Tuition 

32 

Of  the  19  schools,  16  mentioned  taxation,  9  mentioned  State  aid, 
and  6  mentioned  tuition  among  the  sources  of  support.  The  inter- 
esting point  in  this  is  the  extent  to  which  the  junior  college  is  being 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  public  education  and 
hence  an  object  of  public  support. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  example  of  State  recognition  of  the 
public  junior  coU^e  cames  from  California.     In  that  State  the  law 
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proTides  foi*  tlie  support  of  these  institutionB  on  the  same  basis  aa 
the  higli  schools.     This  law  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

In  apportioning  the  county  high-school  fund,  the  Huperintc^ndent  of  schoole  of  tho' 
eouoty  ehall  count  the  average  daily  attendance  of  all  etudenta  enrolled  in  the  junior*! 
ciJlege  coureea  as  a  part  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  each  high-ecbool  districti 
in  which  wich  studenta  are  enrolled,  ♦  »  «  The  State  controller,  in  making  tha 
annual  c^tunate  of  the  amount  necoasary  for  the  support  of  the  high  achoola,  as  re- 
qitin^  in  section  1760  of  the  Political  Code,  shall  include  in  the  baaia  of  his  estimate 
the  avrra^  daily  att#^ndanee  of  all  Btudenta  enrolled  in  junior-college  courst^,  and  the 
f  fltiperint^'ndent  of  public  infltruction,  in  apportioning  the  Stale  high -school  fund, 
'  ih&il  count  the  average  daily  attendance  of  studenta  cnrotlc<l  in  junior  courses  as  a 
port  of  the  average  daily  attendanc^e  of  each  high-school  district  in  which  such  students 
mr^  enrolled. 

The  amount  received  under  these  provisions  b  $75  per  student, 
Of  this  amount,  $60  comes  from  the  coimtjr  fund  and  $15  from  thoJ 
SUte. 

K  The  support  of  private  junior  coUej^es  is  derived  mainly  from 
the  following  sources:  Tuition,  endowment,  church  budget,  and  offer- 
ings and  donations.  There  is  also  a  relatively  large  amount  reportec 
firoDi  miscellaneous  sotu^ccs,  wliich  include  income  from  board  ant 
mom.  Something  of  the  relative  value  of  the^e  sources  may  be 
infeiTDd  from  the  following  tables: 


Table  7. — Sortfr^4  oftupport  of  privaU  jtmior  eolUges, 
[Baaed  upon  replies  or  52  institutions,] 


* 


Number 
ofsohools. 


Peroecit, 


t>od«ft  ........ 

and  dmtttlort^ 


Of  the  52  institutinii-  icpiying,  50  juLiauiiicd  tuition,  22  endow- 
miml,  26  church  budget,  and  18  offerings,  donations,  and  miscel- 
-laiieous  sources, 

Ta^Klk  8, — Souixet  o/  tupporl  of  private  junior  colleger,  Mhawing  amount  and  per  cmi 

from  each. 

(IliiMd  upon  thfl  rot)IJ<t<»  of  41  Imtltutlons.J 


BcKiroM. 


Tatal 


GoUffeSr 


Amousti. 


1832;  fiM 

ST.O 

2S},4fiO 

n,8 

73,«8fl 

5v<l 

30,770 

21(1 

357.987 

T8.5 

L 448. 488 

Pefcent. 


I  IdoIu^ihi  ftti  fnooino  from  board  and  room. 
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Of  these  soiirces  the  largest  amount  is  derived  from  tuition  and  a 
comparatively  small  amount  from  endowment.  An  examination  of 
the  above  table  shows  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of 
these  institutions  is  derived  from  sources  that  can  not  be  depended 
upon  from  year  to  year.  In  other  words,  the  fixed  and  assured  income 
is  relatively  small.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  permanent  pro- 
ductive endowment  would  remedy  this  situation.  'Certainly  $100,000 
should  be  the  minimum  for  such. 

4.  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

In  order  to  determine  what  was  being  taught  in  the  junior  coU^es, 
an  examination  was  made  of  the  latest  courses  of  study  available  of 
28  private  and  19  public  junior  collies.  In  Tables  9  and  10  there 
will  be  found  a  list  of  all  the  subjects  offered  by  each  type  of  insti- 
tution ranked  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention. 

An  examination  of  these  tables  enables  one  to  draw  some  inter- 
esting conclusions.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  The  traditional  freshman  and  sophomore  collie  subjects  rank 
highest  in  frequency  of  mention.  The  11  highest  in  the  private 
jimior  colleges  were:  English,  history,  mathematics,  Latin,  German, 
chemistry,  physics,  botany,  Bible,  psychology,  and  education.  The 
10  highest  in  the  public  institutions  were:  English,  history,  mathe- 
matics, chemistry,  French,  German,  economics,  Spanish,  physics, 
and  Latin.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  English,  history,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  language  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  curriculum 
in  both  types  of  institutions. 

2.  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  relative  {Eminence 
of  Latin  in  the  private  jimior-college  subjects  and  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  public  institutions  it  is  displaced  by  the  modem  languages. 
The  former  adheres  more  closely  to  the  traditional  program  of 
studies. 

3.  Another  feature  worthy  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  in  private 
jimior  colleges  education  ranks  tenth,  as  compared  with  twenty- 
ninth  in  the  public  institutions.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  former  and 
only  16  per  cent  of  the  latter  offer  courses  in  education.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  training  of  teachers  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
special  functions  of  the  private  junior  college. 
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19 
19 
19 
19 
16 
15 
13 
13 
13 
12 


Tablb  9.-^ubjecU  offered  by  19  public  junior  collegtSy  lisUd  in  order  o/Jrequenaj. 

Sociology — 4 

Electrical  engineering 4 

Astronomy 4 

Agriculture 3 

Education 3 

Physiology 3 

Hygiene 2 

General  engineering 2 

Architecture 2 

Italian 2 

Entomology 

Dramatics 

Printing 

Plumbing 

Physiography 

Elementary  law 

Joumalism 

Mineralogy 

Civil  engineering 

Mechanical  engineericr ; 

Norw^ian 

Ethics  and  logic 


History 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

French 

German , 

Spanish 

Physics 

Economics 

Latin 

Psychology 11 

Zoology 10 

Botany 9 

Biology 8 

Mechanical  drawing 8 

^(achine  sliop 7 

Art 7 

Home  economics 7 

Commerce 6 

Philosphy 6 

Public  speaking 5 

Sur\-eying 5 

Mu5ic 5 

Greek 5 

Geology 4 


Total. 


302 


Table  10. — Subjects  offered  by  28  private  junior  colleges^  listed  in  order  of  frequency. 


En^iidi 28 

Hif?tor\- 28 

Mathematics 28 

Latin 28 

German " 25 

Chemistry 24 

Physics 19 

Botany 18 

Bible 18 

P?>choloj:y 17 

E'lucation 17 

D-onomios 16 

Spanish 15 

Grwrk 14 

French 12 

Philowphy 11 

Home  economics 11 


Zoology 9 

Biology 6 

Public  speaking 6 

Sociolog>' 6 

Ethics  and  logic 6 

Italian 5 

Physiology 5 

Agriculture 4 

Art 4 

Geology 4 

Journalism 2 

Ilcbrew 2 

Commerce I 

Machine  shop 1 

Hygiene 1 

Astronomy 1 


Ma«ic. 


9 


Total. 


401 


Two  factors  should,  however,  be  considered  which  might  serve  to 
modify  this  conclusion.  In  the  first  place  the  private  colleges  were 
at  one  time  fonr-year  colleges,  and  hence  may  have  inherited  the 
courses  in  education  from  their  former  curriculum.  In  the  second 
place  the  difference  in  the  location  of  these  institutions  may  have 
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been  a  deciding  influence  in  the  choice  of  courses  of  study.  For 
example,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  public  junior  colleges  are  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  training  of  teachers  is  well  provided  for.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  the  private  collies  are  in  Texas,  in  which 
State  they  were  established  especially  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
better  opportunities  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

4.  A  fact  of  even  greater  significance  is  brought  to  light  when  one 
considers  the  extent  to  which  these  institutions  have  introduced 
''finishing''  or  vocational  courses.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
an  earlier  chapter  it  was  claimed  that  the  junior  college  should  serve 
as  a  completion  school  for  a  large  number  of  students.  In  view  of 
this,  one  should  expect  to  find  a  relatively  large  per  cent  of  '^  finish- 
ing" subjects  in  the  ciuriculums  of  these  institutions.  What  are  the 
facts? 

In  the  two  following  tables  there  is  presented  a  rough  selection  of 
subjects  which  may  be  considered  more  or  less  vocational  in  nature, 
together  with  the  number  of  times  each  occurs  for  each  type  of 
institution. 


Table  II. —  Vocational  subjects  offered  by  19  public  junior  colleges. 


Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Machine  shop 

Home  economics 

Commerce 

Surveying 

Electrical  engineering. 

Agriculture 

Education 

<  General  engineering. . . 
Architecture 


Printing 

Plumbing 

Elementary  law 

Journalism 

Civil  engineering 

Mechanical  engineering. 


Totol 53 

Per  cent  of  total 17.5 


Table  12. —  Vocational  subjects  offered  by  2S  private  jwnior  colleges. 

Education 17 

Home  economics 11 

Agriculture 4 

Journalism 2 

Commerce 1 

Machine  shop 1 


Total 

Per  cent  of  total. 


36 
9 


It  will  be  noted  at  a  glance  that  the  public  college  is  o£fering  a 
greater  range  of  subject  matter  than  the  private  institution.  Of 
the  total  of  401  subjects  mentioned  by  the  28  private  colleges,  only 
36,  or  9  per  cent,  can  be  considered  as  vocational  subjects.  On  the 
other  hand,  out  of  the  302  subjects  offered  by  the  19  public  colleges, 
53,  or  17.5  per  cent,  may  be  counted  as  belonging  to  that  group.  If 
education  is  omitted  from  each  group,  the  per  cents  are  4.5  and  17, 
respectively. 
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It  is  erideat  that,  so  far  as  the  course  of  study  is  concerned,  the 
pablic  junior  college  is  more  of  a  finishing  school  than  the  private 
institution.  The  real  significance  of  this  fact,  however,  does  not 
come  to  light  until  attention  is  called  to  the  graduates  of  these  two 
types  of  institutions.  Of  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  the  public 
colleges  for  the  last  three  years,  73  per  cent  are  continuing  their 
work  in  a  higher  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  only  41  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  of  the  private  colleges  are  taking  advanced  work. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  student,  then,  the  courses  of  study  of 
these  two  institutions  might  well  be  reversed.  The  private  school 
should  be  a  finishing  school,  at  least  a  much  greater  per  cent  of  its 
courses  should  be  finishing  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
college  might  well  be  content  with  the  narrower  curriculum.  If  69 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  private  junior  colleges  can  not  go 
on  with  their  university  training,  it  occurs  to  the  writer  that  these 
institutions  can  well  afford  to  offer  less  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  far 
more  of  vocational  work. 

5.  TRAINING*  EXPERIENCE,  AND  WORK  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  small  college  and  the 
large  university  one  hears  much  of  the  difference  in  the  quality  of 
instruction.  Advocates  of  the  smaller  institutions  often  assert  that 
students  entering  a  university  are  taught  by  inexperienced  assistants 
whose  chief  interest  is  research,  and  liiat  they  are  grouped  together 
in  such  large  numbers  for  recitation  purposes  that  personal  contact 
would  be  impossible  even  if  the  latter  were  capable  of  and  willing  to 
give  advice  and  help.  On  the  contrary,  they  hold  that  the  small 
college  with  its  small  classes,  mature  instructors,  close  contact,  and 
keen  personal  interest,  is  the  ideal  place  for  the  inmiature  high-school 
graduate  for  two  years  at  least. 

As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  most  of  this  discussion  has  been  based 
upon  mere  opinion,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  condition,  and  particularly  because  such 
has  direct  bearing  upon  the  junior  college  problem,  we  have  made  an 
effort  in  this  chapter  to  attack  this  question  directly.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  facts  presented  will  put  an  end  to  our  fruitless  discussions 
and  cause  us  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  / 

The  writer  recognizes  the  difficulty  that  one  encounters  in  /At- 
tempting to  measure,  by  objective  standards,  the  quality  of  inst'fuc- 
tion  in  an  institution  or  set  of  institutions.  Success  in  tee.ching 
seems  at  times  to  be  something  spiritual  or  innate,  which  appears 
often  to  operate  independently  of  academic  titles  and  <3cholastic 
attainments.  We  can  not  say,  for  example,  that  becavise  an  indi- 
vidual has  that  much-prized  distinction  of  ''do^'dr  c^'l  philosophy^' 
that  he  b  as  a  result  necessarily  a  better  teach^/.    Common  observa- 
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lion  seems  to  furnish  many  evidences  to  the  contrary.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  poor  recommendation  for  our  scholastic  and  professional 
training  if  we  are  forced  to  admit  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
individual  who  has  attained  his  advanced  degree  is  not  better  pre- 
pared to  instruct  than  those  who  have  not  had  this  additional  train- 
ing. Such  an  admission  we  do  not  believe  to  be  necessary.  In  the 
investigation  which  follows  and  in  the  use  of  objective  standards, 
we  have  assumed  that  ''other  things  are  equal."  As  this  can  neither 
be  proved  nor  disproved,  the  evidence  herewith  presented  should  be 
valuable. 

In  measuring  the  training  and  experience  of  teachers  in  junior 
colleges  as  well  as  in  the  other  institutions  which  we  have  investi- 
gated for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  following  items  have  been 
considered : 

1.  The  highest  academic  degree  of  each  instructor. 

2.  The  amount  of  graduate  work  of  each,  measured  in  semesters. 

3.  The  total  years  of  teaching  experience. 

4.  The  total  number  of  recitation  periods  (clock  hours)  taught  by  each  per  week. 

5.  The  number  of  periods  devoted  by  each  to  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 

6.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  recitation  sections. 

These  points  will  be  considered  in  the  order  named.  The  facts 
presented  are  based  upon  the  returns  from  our  various  question- 
naires (see  Appendix).  Any  discussion  necessary  as  to  the  reliabUity 
of  the  data  used  will  be  given  in  its  appropriate  place. 

1.     ACADEMIC    DEGREES. 

In  this  investigation  only  the  highest  degree  of  each  instructor 
was  considered.  For  example,  if  an  individual  reported  both  a 
master's  and  a  doctor's  degree,  the  latter  alone  was  used  in  making 
the  tabulations.  Under  the  heading  '* doctor's  degree,"  all  of  those 
having  either  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  or  doctor  of  science 
were  counted.  Such  degrees  as  doctor  of  divinity  or  doctor  of  liter- 
ature were  counted  as  unclassified.  Under  the  heading  "master's 
degree"  those  having  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  or  master  of 
science  were  counted,  and  under  the  heading  ''bachelor's  degree" 
,11  of  those  having  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science, 
dt  bachelor  of  philosophy  were  counted.  Any  other  degrees  reported 
weie  put  down  as  unclassified.   There  were  very  few  of  these,  however. 

Re^Ues  were  received  from  623  instructors  representing  66  jimior 
college^,  from  223  instructors  representing  three  standard  universi- 
ties, and  from  58  instructors  representing  three  standard  colleges. 
A  sununa^ed  statement  of  the  results  is  shown  in  Table  13  and 
Graph  V.   "  . 
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A  study  of  this  table  and  graph  yields  some  significant  results.  It 
is  evident  that,  if  the  academic  degrees  of  the  instructors  alone  were 
considered  as  a  measure  of  the  quality  of  instruction,  we  would  have 
to  rank  the  jxmior  colleges  as  inferior  to  the  standard  colleges  and 
imiversities.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  instructors  of  the  three  imiversi- 
ties  and  26  per  cent  of  those  of  the  three  standard  colleges  have  the 
doctor's  degree,  as  compared  with  slightly  over  6  per  cent  of  those 
in  the  jimior  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  12  per  cent  of 
those  offering  instruction  in  jxmior  colleges  have  no  d^ree,  as  com- 
pared with  four-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  those  in  the  xmiversities  and 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  those  in  the  standard  colleges.  The  median 
instructor  of  the  three  xmiversities  has  a  doctor's  degree,  of  the 
colleges  a  master's  degree,  and  of  the  junior  colleges  a  bachelor's 
degree. 

Table  13. — A  comparative  study  of  the  training  of  the  instmctorB  of  junior  college$  and 
those  of  certain  standard  colleges  and  universities  as  shown  by  degrees. 


Institutions. 


Private  Junior  colleges . . 
Public  Junior  ooUeges. . . 

University  ol  Iowa 

University  of  Illinois . . . 
University  of  Minnesota 

Coe  College 

Cornell  College 

OrinnellC<dle(re 

Total  Junior  colleges 

Total  universities 

Total  colleges 


Total 
instruc- 
tors. 


Doctora. 


Num- 
ber, 


343 

28 

180 

5 

74 

37 

88 

55 

61 

41 

16 

2 

16 

5 

36 

8 

523 

33 

223 

133 

58 

15 

Per 
cent. 


a2 
2L8 

sao 

62.5 
67.0 
12.5 
8L0 
3L0 
6l3 

6ao 

26.0 


Masters. 


Num- 
ber. 


n 

71 
21 
21 
15 
7 
7 

10 
164 
57 
24 


Per 

cent. 


27.0 
39.5 
29.0 
24.0 
24.5 
44.0 
44.0 
88.0 
81.0 
25.6 
41.0 


Bachelors. 


Nam-   Per 


ber. 


176 

81 

14 

10 

4 

3 

4 

8 

257 

25 

15 


cent. 


51.0 
45.0 
19.0 
U.4 
6l5 
19.0 
25.0 
3L0 
4&0 
12.7 
26.0 


None. 


Nam-   Per 


ber. 


cent. 


1L7 

1L7 
L3 
.0 
.0 

6lO 
.0 
.0 

11.7 
.4 
1.8 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


1.7 
Li 
.0 
2L3 
L6 
19.0 

L5 
L3 
6.1 


The  present  minimum  standard  for  an  instructor  of  a  junior  col- 
lege, according  to  various  recent  attempts  at  standardization,  is  a 
master's  degree,  or  its  equivalent.  Measured  by  this  standard 
alone,  about  61  per  cent  of  the  iiistructors  of  the  junior  colleges  would 
fail  to  qualify,  while  only  14  per  cent  of  those  of  the  universities  and 
33  per  cent  of  those  in  the  standard  colleges  would  fall  below  this 
standard. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  so  apparent  that  further  discus- 
sion is  unnecessary.  Of  course,  it  is  unfair  to  consider  this  standard 
alone  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  we  hasten  to  a  consideration  of 
other  ^"^tors.  ^ 

frc  2.   AMOUNT   OF   QBADUATE    WOBK. 

The  result  are  equally  significant  if  we  compare  the  amoimt  of 
graduate  work  done  by  the  instructors  of  junior  colleges  with  that 
of  the  instructors  of  standard  colleges  and  universities.  Replies 
were  received  from  469  instructors  of  60  junior  colleges,  198  instruc- 
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tors  lepreeenting  3  universities,  and  57  instructors  representing  3 
staadard  colleges.  The  summary  of  these  returns  ia  presented  in 
Table  H  and  Graph  YL^  and  in  the  Appendix. 

Number  of  Semes t era* 
a         a 4 5 6- 


Junior 
Colleges 

University 
of  Iowa 

Urtiversity 
of   Illinois 


University 
of  Minneaota- 


Coe 
College 


Cornell 
College 


Grinnell 
College 


OftAm  VT.— AjBOunt  nf^ntAxatt  work  ol  iostructors  of  junior  CLillDg^sasooaipftrrd  wiib  those  ofstasdard 

TTie  amount  of  graduate  work  of  the  iufltnictors  of  tho  junior  col- 
iegea  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  those  offering  mstnictton  in  the 
anivei^itios  and  colleges  considered  in  this  report,  Tho  median 
amount  for  the  former  is  2.5  semosters,  or  a  little  over  one  year  of 
graduate  work,  as  compared  with  7  semesters  (31  years)  for  those 
in  the  universitias  an«l  6  semesters  (3  years)  for  the  standard  colleges. 
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Tablb  14. — A  comparative  study  of,  the  amount  of  graduate  work  in  eemeslert  of  the 
instructors  of  various  institutions. 


Institations. 


Junior  oollflges 

University  of  lows 

Unlymityoflllinoto.... 
University  of  Minnesota. 

CoeCoUem 

Oomell  College 

Grinnell  CoUege 


First 
qoftrUle. 

Median. 

Third 
quartUe. 

L2 

15 

4.1 

5.0 

7.1 

8.8 

JLl 

7.0 

8.4 

fi.1 

7.2 

8.3 

13 

4.7 

6.5 

2.5 

5.8 

8.5 

4.S 

7.2 

8.8 

Mean 
,  deviation. 


L7 
L8 
L8 
L8 
2.2 
2.1 
2.3 


Compared  with  present  minimiim  college  standards  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  instructors  of  these  junior  colleges  would  fail  to  qualify, 
and  more  than  75  per  cent  would  fall  below  the  median  of  either  the 
college  or  the  university.  A  critical  examination  of  the  returns 
reveals  the  fact  that  130,  or  26  per  cent  of  those  replying,  report  no 
graduate  work  at  all.  It  is  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  the  amoimt  of 
graduate  work  is  a  measure  of  the  training  of  an  instructor  and  of 
the  quality  of  instruction,  the  junior  college  must  again  be  ranked 
below  not  only  the  standards  maintained  in  standard  colleges  and 
universities,  but  also  below  those  minimimi  standards  that  have 
been  specified  from  the  junior  colleges  themselves.  These  facts  are 
certainly  worth  consideration. 

3.  TOTAL  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE. 

Another  measure  of  the  preparation  of  an  instructor,  and  hence 
indirectly  a  measure  of  his  efficiency  as  a  teacher,  is  the  amoimt  of 
teaching  experience  which  he  has  had.  The  figures  herewith  pre- 
sented are  based  upon  the  replies  of  516  instructors  representing  69 
junior  colleges,  218  instructors  representing  3  universities,  and  68 
instructors  representing  3  standard  colleges.  The  summary  of  these 
returns  is  presented  in  Table  15,  Graph  VII,  and  in  the  Appendix. 

The  result  seems  to  indicate  that  on  the  whole  the  teachers  of  the 
junior  colleges  have  less  teaching  experience  than  those  of  the  stand- 
ard colleges  and  universities  considered,  the  median  amount  for 
the  former  being  8.6  years  as  compared  with  10  years  for  the  uni- 
versity instructors  and  12.5  for  those  of  the  standard  colleges.  There 
is  probably  not  enough  difference  here  to  indicate  any  superiority 
either  way.  The  facts  presented  should,  however,  refute  the  argu- 
ment that  teachers  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  these  universities 
are  inexperienced. 
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THE  JTJKIOR  COLLEGE. 
4.   HOUB8   OF  TEAGHIKO  BEQUIBED. 


It  is  evident  that  instructors  who  attempt  to  offer  instruction  of 
ooDege  grade  must  not  be  required  to  teach  as  many  hours  as  those 
in  secondary  schools.  So  significant  is  this  factor  that  practically 
all  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  standardize  the  junior 
college  have  mentioned  a  maximum  amount  of  teaching  that  can 

KumVer  of  Periods  (Clock  Hours) 
2    4    6    8    10   12   14   16 


Junior 
Colleges 


University 
of  Iowa 


University 
of  Illinois 


University 
of  Minnesota 


Coe 
College 


Cornell 
College 

Orinnell 
College 


Graph  VITI.— Number  of  recitation  periods  (clock  hours)  taught  per  week  by  Instructors  of  Junior  collegr^ 
as  compared  with  those  of  standard  colleges  and  uniyerslties. 

be  required  of  each  instructor  (see  chapter  on  Accrediting  of  Junior 
Colleges).  The  amoimt  specified  by  these  standardizing  agencies 
varies  from  15  to  20  periods  (clock  hours)  per  week.  The  former  is 
the  recommended  standard,  and  the  latter  the  maximum  amount 
that  shoidd  be  required. 

The  data  presented  in  Tables  16  and  17,  Graphs  VIII  and  IX,  is 
based  upon  replies  of  522  instructors  representing  66  junior  colleges, 
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213  infltructors  representing  3  universities,  and  58  instructors  rep- 
reseinting  ^  colleges.  Tlie  median  number  of  hours  required  of  the 
junior  college  inBtrurtors  is  16.4,  as  compared  with  11  hours  for  uni- 
vrf»rsity  instructors  and  14.2  hours  for  instructors  in  the  three  standard 
colleges. 

Number  of  Periods (Clock  Hours) 

f^       0    2    4     6    8    10    12   14. 
Junior 
Colleges 

University 
af  Iowa 


Utiiversity 
of  Illlaoia 


University 
of  Minnesota 


Coe 
College 


Cornell 
college 


[Grinnell 
College 


I IX.— Komb«jr  of  redlatton  periods  (dock  boura)  devoted  by  insinirtora  of  junior  coIIcrcs  tn  fresh-  ^ 
man  «oa  aophomore  ctoBses  ai  ctim|Mir«d  irith  tlioM  of  slaiulnr d  coUt^Ke^'*  ftnd  uiil vcrslt  Usa 

From  these  figures  it  seems  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
junior  coUege  teachers  are  not  as  well  trained  as  those  of  standard 
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colleges  and  univ^^ities,  more  teaching  is  required  of  them  and  con- 
sequently less  time  is  had  for  preparation.  This  also  is  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  junior  collie.  If  we  compare  these  results  with 
the  minimum  standards  mentioned  above,  we  find  that  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  instructors  aie  teaching  too  much  and  25  per  cent 
are  teaching  more  than  the  highest  amount  permitted  by  any  of  the 
accrediting  agencies.  Certainly  these  facts  are  worth  considering 
by  those  who  would  establish  junior  colleges  as  well  as  by  those  in 
charge  of  such  institutions  already  in  operation.  Unless  an  institu- 
tion has  sufficient  financial  support  to  maintain  a  sufficiently  large 
corps  of  instructors,  it  can  hardly  be  justified  in  attempting  college 
work.  When  an  instructor  is  overloaded,  the  quality  of  his  instruc- 
tion will  sooner  or  later  fall  below  that  which  should  be  demanded  for 
college  work.     This  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 

The  instructors  that  we  have  been  considering  in  the  last  paragraphs 
give  only  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  instruction  of  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes.  Those  in  the  junior  colleges  practically  without 
exception  teach  high-school  or  academy  classes,  while  those  in  the 
standard  colleges  and  universities  offer  jimior,  senior,  and  graduate 
courses.  For  this  reason  it  was  thought  necesscury  to  ascertain  the 
amoimt  of  time  devoted  each  week  to  the  first  two  years  of  college 
work  in  each  tjrpe  of  institution.  The  residts  of  this  investigation 
are  presented  in  Table  19. 

Table  16. — Number  of  60-minuU  hours  of  teaching  required  per  week  of  instructors  in 

various  tnstittUums. 


Institntions. 


First 
quartile. 


Median. 


Third 
quartile. 


Mean 
deviation. 


Junior  colleges 

Unlvenrfty  of  Iowa 

University  of  Illinois.... 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Goe  College 

Cornell  College 

Orinnell  College 


12.46 
8.8 
7.8 
8.6 
13.8 
12.  S 
9.9 


16.4 
12.0 

lai 

11.6 
14.6 
15.0 
12.4 


19.51 

14.7 

12.9 

13.8 

17.8 

17.0 

15.2 


4.85 

8.5 

8.0 

2.8 

8.8 

8.7 

2.8 


Table  17. — Number  of  CO-minute  hour  reeUatioTU  per  week  devoted  entirely  to  freshman 
and  sophomxtre  classes  in  the  same  institutions. 


Institutiomi. 


Junior  colleges 

University  of  Iowa 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Minnesota. 

Coe  College 

Cornell  CoUage 

Oilnnell  College 


First 

Median. 

Third 

Mean 

quartile. 

quartile. 

deviation. 

5.0 

8.0 

12.7 

8.6 

8.6 

7.8 

13.8 

4.2 

5.7 

8.0 

10.7 

2.8 

5.4 

7.5 

9.5 

2.0 

6.0 

9.0 

12.5 

4.0 

6.5 

8.8 

12.5 

2.8 

6.9 

9.8 

11.5 

2.8 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  there  is  comparatively  little  dif- 
ference in  the  amoimt  of  time  devoted  to  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  in  the  different  institutions.     The  median  for  all  of  the  insti- 
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tislioiid  ecinsidered  fftl!  lictween  seven  and  nice  hours  per  week.  This. 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  extra  amount  of  work  required  of 
junior  college  instnictors  is  devoted  to  high  school  and  academy 
work  rather  than  to  the  junior  college  proper.  For  this  reason  the 
above  criticism  should  probably  be  a  little  less  severe.  It  should 
he  made  clear,  however,  that  in  all  eases  where  periods  or  hours  are 
mentioned  in  this  discussion  that  a  60*minute  hour  or  *' clock  hour'' 
is  referred  to.  All  shorter  periods  (45  minutes)  were  converted  into 
hour  periods  before  used  in  our  tabulations.  This  means  that  all 
periods  here  referred  to  as  being  devoted  to  high-school  work  are 
hour  periods.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  is  considered  as  the 
equivalent  of  one  hour  of  recitation. 


6.    THE   SIZE   OF  RECITATION    SECTIONS. 


The  last  factor  that  will  be  considered  in  this  dise\jssion  of  th© 
work  of  the  teachers  in  junior  colleges  is  the  size  of  recitation  sec- 
tions. It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  arguments  frequently 
offered  in  support  of  the  small  college  is  that  the  classes  are  com- 
paratively smaUr  and  hence  that  the  possibilities  of  personal  contact 
with  the  instructor  are  better  than  in  the  large  classes  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

It  is  evident  that  before  this  question  can  be  answered  in  favor 
of  either  type  of  school  we  must  have  something  more  definite  than 
the  terms  '* small**  and  '* large"  on  which  to  base  our  conclusions. 
In  other  words,  what  are  the  facts  as  to  the  number  of  students 
that  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  a  single  recitation  section  in  the 
university,  and  how  does  this  numljer  compare  ^vitli  the  number 
eofoUed  in  the  various  recitation  sections  in  junior  colleges  ? 

The  data  presented  in  Table  18,  Graph  X,  and  in  Appendix  are 

based  upon  the  returns  from  66  junior  colleges^  having  a  total  of 

1,648  recitation  sections;  3  State  universities  having  a  total  of  439 

lecitation  sections  for  freshman  and  sophomore  classes;  and  from  3 

jdittlard  colleges  having  a  total  of  138  sections  for  freshman  and 

^Iqmiiuiore  classes. 

Tlie  median  enrollment  of  the  recitation  sections  in  the  junior 
ooUeges  is  13,  as  compared  with  29  for  the  universities  and  23  for 
die  standard  colleges.  Thus,  roughly,  we  may  say  that  the  rccita- 
taoo  sections  in  the  university  are  about  twice  the  size  of  those  in 
the  jtmior  college.  Further,  there  is  a  lai^cr  number  of  large  classes 
(50  students  or  more)  in  the  universities  than  in  the  smaller  institu- 
lioQs.  Thus  less  than  I  per  cent  of  the  Jimior  classes  have  more  than 
M  students,  as  compared  with  2  per  cent  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
•ota^  12  per  cent  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  14  per  cent  at  the 
Unirersiiy  of  Illinois.  Tliis  is  of  course  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  junior  college. 

ujm^'—i^ — 5  ^        f 
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Junior 
Colleges 


University  I 
of  Iowa 


Uiiivereity 
of  Illinois 


TTniversity 
of  Ifl^n^sotal 


Cos 
College 


Cornell 
College 


QMnneU 
College 


Number  of  Students 
8        12        16       20        24 


28 


Obatb  X.— EnroUmtnt  u  ncttttfon  teottoos  of  Juniar  ooltages  as  oompared  with  t 

and  universities. 
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Tablb  18*— -d  e^mpar^vt  Hudg  of  the  enroUfnmi  o/  r^iciiation  Meetiom  of  $5  funior 
oolUgm  ^th  those  of  thi  frethinan  and  tophomore  classes  nf  certain  standard  colleges  and 
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Even  after  these  differences  are  pointed  out,  howeT©r,  one  m 
forced  to  admit  that  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  one  xnight  be 
led  to  expect,  from  the  amount  of  discussion  in  current  educational 
literature  on  the  subject.  If  these  universities  have  in  the  pa&t 
been  accustomed  to  grouping  first  and  second  year  students  in  large 
classes,  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  has  now  been  discontinued, 
for  the  must  part  at  Least.  For  a  majority  of  the  classes  tliere  seems 
to  be  little  difference.  We  are  not  certain,  for  example,  that  a  claaa 
of  13  ia  much  better  than  a  class  of  26  or  even  30^  other  thingB  beinf^H 
•quaL  It  ia  probable  that  classes  larger  than  that  are  undesirable^^ 
but  within  such  limi  ts  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  grounds  for  argument. 

Table  19  is  a  summary  of  the  important  facts  gained  from  the 
comparative  study  of  the  training  and  experience  and  work  of  the 
instructors  of  the  junior  colleges  and  that  of  the  instructors  of  fresh- 
maa  and  sophomore  classes  of  certain  standard  colleger  and  uni- 
venitties. 

From  this  table  we  find  that  the  median  uistructor  of  the  junior 
coOi^  has  a  bachelor ^s  degree;  that  he  has  had  a  little  over  a  year 
of  graduate  work^  together  with  8}  years  of  teaching  experience; 
ftad  thai  be  teaches  classes  enrolling  about  13  students  to  an  amount 
of  16 J  periods  (clock  hours)  per  week. 

The  niecUan  Instructor  of  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  3 
idard  universities  has  a  doctors  degree,  34  years  of  graduate 
"work,  and  10  years  of  teaching  experience.     He  teaches  11  hours 
per  week  in  recitation  sections  enrolling  29  students. 

Tmui  lt>. — A  eomparUfm  oftKt  traimna  erpenrnre  atidwf>rk  of  the  instmeton  of  junior 
po^itfim  m  cpmp^rtl  irilA  tknt  tif  ihg  insifuctort  of  ctrigtin  Mtmuhrd  colleges  and  unu 
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The  median  instructor  of  freshman  and  sophomore  cfaisses  of  three 
standard  colleges  has  a  master's  d^ree,  3  years  of  graduate  work  and 
12}  years  of  teaching  experience.  He  teaches  14  hours  each  week  in 
recitation  sections  enrolling  23  students. 

If  we  accept  the  median  instructor  of  the  junior  college  as  repre- 
senting the  minimum  standard,  and  such  is  certainly  sufficiently  low, 
then  50  per  cent  of  the  instructors  of  the  jimior  colleges  studied  would 
fail  to  qualify.  As  such  a  standard  compares  favorably  with  the 
standards  specified  by  the  various  accrediting  agencies  of  the  country, 
these  results  are  certainly  significant. 

If  the  median  instructor  of  either  the  standard  cc^ege  or  university 
were  taken  as  a  standard,  then  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
studied  would  fail  to  qualify. 

It  is  evident  from  this  investigation  that,  as  far  as  certain  objective 
standards  are  concerned,  the  quality  of  instruction  must  be  ranked 
as  inferior  to  that  of  the  three  standard  colleges  and  universities  which 
were  considered  in  this  report.  As  stated  before,  we  assimie  in  this 
case  that  other  things  are  equal,  an  assumption  which  we  can  neither 
prove  nor  disprove.  That  there  are  other  factors  which  serve  to 
improve  the  character  of  teaching  and  that  these  features  may  vary 
independently  of  the  objective  factors  mentioned  seems  certain. 
Just  what  these  factors  are  and  how  to  measure  them  we  are  not  so 
siu*e. 

Table  20. — Enrollment  in  high  schools  and  academies  operating  in  connection  with  junior 
colleges  for  the  years  1914-1917, 


InstitntloDs. 


1914-15 


1915-16 


1916-17 


Private  Junior  colleges 
Public  Junior  colleses . 

Total 


8,817 

9,023 


12,840 


4,046 
10,905 


14,950 


4,7U 
U,7M 


16,487 


Table  21. — Enrollment  by  classes  in  74  junior  colleges /or  the  years  1914-15  to  1916-17. 


1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

InsUtutions. 

Presli- 
men. 

Sopho- 
mores. 

Total. 

Fresh, 
men. 

Sopho- 
mores. 

Total. 

Fresh- 
men. 

Sopho- 
mores. 

Total 

Private  colleges 

Public  coUeges 

1,099 
4S5 

672 
107 

1,771 
592 

932 

797 
244 

2,065 
1,196 

1,515 
1,281 

857 
306 

2,872 
1,587 

Total 

1,584 

779 

2,363 

2,200 

1,041 

3,261 

2,796 

1,163 

8,959 

6.  ENROLLMENT. 

Some  indication  of  the  recent  growth  and  present  status  of  the 
junior  collie  can  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  enrollment  of  these 
institutions  from  the  three  years  1914-1917,    The  data  upon  which  the 
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faUowing  tables  are  based  were  obtained  from  the  replies  to  question 
11  of  the  questionnaire  (see  AppendLx  A),     An  examination  of  the 
^^mbove  table  reveals  the  following  facte,  which  may  be  of  some  signifi- 
cance: 

1.  Each  of  the  74  junior  colleges  is  operated  in  connection  with 
either  a  high  school  or  an  academy. 

2.  The  high  schools  reported  in  connection  with  the   19  public 
junior  colleges  enrolled  for  the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916  totals  of 

[9,023,  10,905,  and  11,745  students,  respectively.  This  is  an  average 
of  about  580  students  for  each  high  school.  This  shows  that  for  the 
most  part  public  junior  colleges  have  been  established  only  in  the 

^larger  towns  and  cities. 

1914'-15      1915*16        1916-17 


Private 


Public 


2500 


2000 


1500 


1000 


500 


t  XI.—hxTfiS2  In  enrollmetit  in  19  public  and  S5  prtvttie  Jimior  csoUest^s  for  i\w  years  19!  *-!§!?, 

3.  The  academies  reported  in  connection  with  the  55  private  junior 
colleges  enrolled  for  the  same  years  3,817,  4,046,  and  4  J31  students, 
respectively.  This  is  an  average  of  SO  students  per  school.  This 
indicates  that  the  academies  operated  in  connection  with  the  private 
junior  colleges  are  very  small  and  are  showing  little  if  any  growth. 

4*  The  enrollment  in  the  private  junior  colleges  has  increased  from 
1,771  in  1914-15  to  2,372  in  1916-17,  an  increase  of  34  per  cent. 

S.  The  eorollinent  of  the  public  junior  colleges  has  increased  from 

W2  ID  1£>14'15  to  1,587  in  1916-17,  an  increase  of  168  per  cent*     It 

[jshould  be  noted  that  in  each  of  thc^e  cases  the  increase  is  partly  due 

^to  Ibe  etitsbliahment  of  new  junior  colleges.     Ail  of  the  inntitutions 

r^porlifig  were  not  in  operation  in  1914-15. 
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Additiotial  information  of  importance  has  been  gleaned  from  the 
replies  to  questions  8,  9,  and  10  of  the  questionnaire  (see  Appendix 
A)*     These  facts  are  summed  up  in  the  following  tables: 

Ta^ble  22, — Numbrr  of  f^^adtiaUs  of  12  public  junior  coIkgc9  for  thret  years  and  the 
numbrr  a^d  per  ctnt  tif  these  continuing  tkeir  work  in  higkrr  in.%titutionB. 


Yfttra, 

Nimbor 
graduate 

Nnmber 

oootiiui- 

Inc. 

ing* 

1815 ,.«. 

nm - ,... 

127 
1^ 

17 

too 

122 

so 

7» 

igi7 .-*...-. 

07 

TqlAl - - , 

aru 

atitf 

73 

Taole  23, — Xwnber  of  graduQUs  <\f  5S  private  iunufr  colUgeM  for  thrre  yearn  and  ths 
numbrr  and  ptr  cent  of  th€$e  continuing  their  work  in  higher  in 


instituttont, 


V*«UTI. 

N(UD^j«r    Ntunher 

gradiui-   oootlou* 

lag,         tm. 

COQiLOIl- 

1015     , , ••..•..* , 

•m 

7W3 

7fQ 
315 

III 

i9ta 

tg 

11117 ..,,,. ..,...• ..,..,• 

40 

Total.. .,..,—....--,...., ...,.,-,,^.,.--». 

2,236 

910 

41 

900 
750 
600 
450 
300 
150 


1914-15     1915-16       1916-17 


■ 


Private 


Public 


Xll— liKi«M«  in  nualM 


offtuduoiMlromUfMbUc  uul&a  prtvala  (imior  coUafM  tot  tte ) 
m4-lU7. 
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The  following  points  tiw  perliaps  of  sufljcieut  significance  to  de- 
serve special  mention: 

1,  Of  the  55  private  junior  colleges  replying,  33  grant  no  degree 
whatever  to  their  graduates,  15  grant  the  degree  or  title  of  *' Asso- 
ciate in  Arts/*  while  5  grant  the  bachelor's  decree.  The  latter,  how- 
ereTf  18  not  given  for  the  completion  of  merely  junior  college  work. 

en 
o  0) 
4^    to 

>    #H 

fH     i-l 

u    o 


73/# 


4lf^ 


Xni-— Puf  rem  ol  ipraduaks  of  12  public  and  63  privvie  Junior  coUi^ges  who  cooUaued  their  work 

Iti  lUghir  lastitutiaos  tat  the  years  191 4-1017.  { 
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2,  Of  the  19  private  junior  eollo^€8  replying,  18  grant  no  degree 
whatever  and  1  grants  the  dogrco  of  "Associate  in  Arts/* 

3,  A  total  of  59  were  graduated  from  tho  ptiblic  junior  colleges  { 
in  1915,  as  compared  with  184  in  1917,  an  increase  of  211  per  cent 

4,  A  tot^il  of  649  were  graduated  from  the  private  junior  colleges 
in  1915,  as  compared  with  783  in  1917,  an  increase  of  about  21  per 
cent. 

5,  Of  the  370  graduating  from  the  public  junior  colleges  for  this 
period  of  three  years,  269,  or  73  per  cent,  continued  their  coll^o 
work  in  a  higher  institution. 

6,  Of  tho  2,225  graduating  from  the  private  jimior  colleges  dui^ 
ing  the  same  period  of  years,  onJy  910,  or  41  per  cent,  continued 
their  coDege  work  in  a  higher  institution.  TTiis  indicates  that  the 
private  junior  college  is,  for  a  large  per  cent  of  its  students,  a  com-'| 
pletion  school,  and  further,  that  it  is  much  more  so  than  the  pubhc 
college.  Tliis  point  has  already  been  discussed  in  comiection  with 
the  course  of  study* 
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In  this  chapter  there  will  be  presentetl  u  statement  of  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  standardize  the  junior  college  by  various 
ccrediting  agencies.  The  material  presented  is  based  for  the  most 
iart  upon  the  replies  of  49  colleges  and  universities  and  36  State 
departments  of  education  to  the  questionnaires  (see  Appendixes 
B  and  C).  Each  State  in  the  Union  is  represented  by  at  least  one 
reply, 

III  the  outline  which  follows,  the  States  will  be  named  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  under  each  there  will  be  given  any  legislation 
thai  has  been  enacted  relative  to  the  Jimior  college  or  any  stiuidards 
that  have  been  established  by  any  accrediting  agency  in  the  State. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  any  institutions  that  have  been  ac- 
credited as  junior  colleges  will  also  be  given. 

At  the  close  of  the  chapter  an  attempt  wnll  be  made  to  sum  up 
all  of  these  regulations  into  a  somewhat  detailed  definition  of  a 
stimd&rtl  junior  college, 

ARIZONA. 

There  are  no  junior  coUeges  in  Arizona,  but  the  movement  is 
being  agitated.  Graduates  of  the  State  normal  schools  are  entitled 
to  30  units  blanket  creilit  in  the  University  of  Axizona. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  University  of  Arkansas  has  approved  Crescent  College,  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.,  as  a  junior  college.  The  only  basis  of  approval  that 
i8  specified  is  that  the  work  offered  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  university. 

Il  is  reported  that  two  other  colleges  of  the  State  expect  soon  to 
WM'ome  standard  junior  colleges:  Galloway  College,  Searcy,  and 
On  frill  rMnpe»\  f  nnwiiv. 

CALIFORNIA. 

In  VM7  the  Lc-i-l.itrire  of  California  piiseed  llic  following  act: 

Tlie  liigIi-*itJiool  b<!4Lrcl  oi  any  high-achool  district,  or  tru-tees  of  any  county  high 
erKoolp  may  preecribo  pcistgraduate  courses  of  study  for  tl»e  graduates  of  such  Mgh 
•rlwoU  or  oiImt  high  Bchools,  which  courses  of  study  shall  approximate  the  etudiea 
pngrnb«'d  in  Hie  first  two  years  of  university  coaraea.  The  high-school  board  of  any 
faigh-«rhool  distjriet,  or  trustee  of  any  high  school  wherein  BUch  postgraduate  courses 
af  ftydy  are  taught,  may  tlmrge  tuition  for  pupil;^  living  without  the  boundaries  of  the 
ifijftrki  or  coxmly  wherein  ^ich  cotirses  are  taught. 
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In  1917  the  junior  college  was  made  a  part  of  the  secondary  school 
sjTstem  by  the  following  enactment: 

Junior  CoUege  May  be  Established  la  Districts  with  a  Valuation  of  13,000,000  or  More. 

The  high-echool  board  of  any  high-school  district  having  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$3,000,000  or  more  may  prescribe  junior  college  coursei  of  stady,  including  not  more 
than  two  years  of  work,  and  admit  thereto  the  graduates  of  such  high  school,  the 
graduates  of  other  high  schools  and  such  other  candidates  for  admission  who  are  at 
least  21  years  of  age  and  are  recommended  for  admission  by  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  maintaining  such  junior  college  courses.  Junior  college  courses  of  study  may 
include  such  studies  as  are  required  for  the  junior  certificate  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  such  other  courses  of  training  in  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts, 
household  economy,  agriculture,  civic  education,  and  commerce  as  the  high-school 
board  may  deem  it  advisable  to  establi^. 

The  Board  Shall  Adopt  Regulations  Ooveming  Courses. 

The  high-school  board  shall  adopt  r^^lations  governing  the  organization  of  such 
courses  of  study  and  shall  prescribe  requirements  for  graduation  from  such  courses; 
provided  that  the  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  from  junior  college  courses 
ci  study  shall  be  at  least  60  credit-hours  of  work.  A  credit-hour  is  h^^by  defined  as 
approximately  three  hours  of  recitation,  study,  and  laboratory  work  per  week  carried 
through  one-half  year. 

Junior  Course  May  be  Given  in  Any  School  of  the  District  or  in  Special  School. 

Courses  of  study  organized  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  may  be  offered  in 
any  or  all  day  and  evening  high  schools  of  the  district,  or  in  a  separate  juni<^  college, 
as  the  high-school  board  may  determine. 

Average  Attendance  Included  in  Regular  High-School  Attendance. 

The  attendance  of  students  enrolled  in  junior  college  courses  of  study  shall  be  kept 
according  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  such  students  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  the  high-school  district  required  in  section  1743  of  the  Pc^tical 
Code.  The  superintendent  of  schools  of  each  county,  in  making  the  annual  estimate 
of  county  high-school  fund  required,  shall  include  in  the  basis  of  such  estimate  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  all  students  enrolled  in  junior-college  coiu'ses  during  the 
preceding  school  year.  In  apportioning  the  county  high-school  fund  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  the  county  shall  count  the  average  daily  attendance  of  all  students 
enrolled  in  juni(Mr  college  courses  as  a  part  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  each 
high -school  district  in  which  such  students  are  enrolled. 

Such  Arenige  Att«ndance  Shall  Call  for  115  per  Pupil  Transferred  from  General  Fund  to  State  High-School 

Fund. 

The  State  controller,  in  making  the  annual  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  support  of  high  schools,  as  required  in  section  1760  of  the  Political  Code,  shall 
include  in  the  basis  of  his  estimate  the  average  daily  attendance  of  all  students 
enrolled  in  junior  college  courses,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in 
apportioning  the  State  high-school  fund,  shall  count  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  students  enrolled  in  junior  college  courses  as  a  part  of  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  each  high-school  district  in  ^hich  such  students  are  enrolled. 

AU  Courses  Subject  to  Approval  of  State  Board. 

An  courses  of  study  prescribed  in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  no  State  high-school  funds  shall  be 
apportioned  to  any  high-school  district  oa  account  of  the  attendance  of  studenta 
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tn  Jimior  colJegi?  courgk*  uiilefis  such  cvjutsps  Imvt*  been  approved  by  th** 
State  bovd  of  eduottioii. 

In  May»  1918,  the  committee  an  credentials  of  the  Univcmty  of 
Califomia  puhlishod  the  following  statements  of  requirements  to  be 
niet  hy  ft  junior  college  de^siring  to  be  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Califomia: 

IlINIMUM   ABQtriREMEMTS. 

A,  .idminion. 

The  requiiementa  for  admiseion  fihould  he  th«>  mane  as  those  of  the  UsiTersity  of 
Cidiloniia  (see  the  Circular  of  Information,  Academic  DepartmentB,  August,  1917, 
pp,  98-101).  The  following  atatomenta  are  especially  to  \^  mjU^:  **A  graduate  of 
theachool  (an accredited  school),  upon  the  pereonal  recommondation  of  the  principal, 
accompanied  by  bis  certificate  that  the  graduate  has  eatiafactorily  complettd  the 
«tQdk«  of  the  course  preparatory  to  the  college  he  wishee  to  enter,  may,  at  the  discre- 
tioa  of  the  faculty  of  such  college,  be  admitted  without  examination.'*  (1)  Recom- 
Biendatioufl  are  to  he  ia^ued  only  for  graduates  of  the  regular  ecniiaee  of  th»'  school; 
M)  recommendations  are  to  be  baaed  excluaively  upon  pri>'ate  ''coaching?  or  special 
^kaiuination**;  |3)  "supplementary"  recommendation*— for  work  taittn  in  the  high 
■dioot  ^er  the  pupil' s  matriculation  in  a  oc^cge  or  imiveralty — are  not  to  be  accept<^ 
in  tieii  of  matriculation  examinations. 

B,  Currieuluyft, 

The  curriculum  ahould  include «  during  each  year,  at  least  one  cooree  of  colle^te 
l§padc  in  each  of  the  groups  uf  subjwta  re<)uired  for  the  jomor  ceitificat-e,  viz,  EngUah, 
hiatory,  mathematica,  foreign  languages,  and  sciences, 

C,  Equijnnmt, 

L  Labomtory — In  addition  to  the  e<fuipment  necoeear>^  for  the  operation  of  the 
laboratory  in  a  high««chool  science,  the  iuniur  college  should  provide  the  m^ceasary 

^foipment  (aa  indicated  in  later  pages  of  this  bulletin)  for  tlie  college  cciurse  or  coursea 

Wf,  each  science  that  it  plans  to  give.    This  will  normally  cost,  for  each  laboratoryj 

Km  11,500  to  $3,000. 

2.  Library — Additions  to  the  library,  with  proper  reference  books,  will  l>c  indis-' 
pf-Uflable  in  Engli^  and  hiHtor>^    A  certain  number  of  books  for  relerence  purposes 

^till  aUo  be  needed  in  each  of  the  other  subjects.     Lists  of  desirable  books  will  be 

natpplied  by  the  imiv^ersity  upon  request. 
Ik  FonxUf, 

I  A  junior  college  ahould  be  prepared  upon  starting  its  work  to  organize  a  regular 
rtaW  of  at  least  five  instructors  chosen  with  special  reference  to  their  abUity  to  give 
collegiate  work.  Of  theae  five  it  will  seldom  bo  passible  to  choose  more  than  three 
hm\  tho  high-school  staff.  Normally  €*ach  instructor  ^ill  confine  his  work  in  the 
j'!  '   vri'  to  one  subject,  and  will  devote  hts  remaining  time  to  high-schoul  leach- 

iij,  I  !y  in  the  same  subject  or  in  an  allit-d  subject. 

K  1    ii.  ^iciiild  be  chfisiin  with  special  rr ffff^nce  t<^  thrir  ability  to  t**ach, 

Vktr  pcr^ix^iiv  and  their  preparation  in  the  subject  to  l>e  tiiui^^ht.  For  junior 
calk9»  vorii  the  maatiir'a  degree  in  the  subject  in  which  instrocticm  is  to  be  givea 
«tD  ba  thought  of  a«  U>e  normal  minimum  schMla/itic  ruHiuiri'ment. 

3-  loatmclors  should  nut  be  atlowLsi  to  carr>'  more  than  lifteeQ  1-hour  periods, 
ic  tw#^ty  4^minulo  periods  of  instruction  per  week.  If  adnunistrative  work  is 
kaadW,  this  amount  of  instruction  i^ould  be  less. 

In  itaiiloniia,  junior  colk^iiee  that  have  been  reasotiably  succeasful  have  paid  etalarits 
ruiging  from  fl,40U  to  $2, 10()  pex  year.    Heveral  inatilulions  have  stHndardLzed  tht  ir 
I  at  $1  ,SO0  to  f  1 ,900  per  year.    If  proper  instruction  is  to  be  secured,  adeqtiatc 
\  will  be  absolutely  necoseary. 
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The  foregoing  are  the  minimum  requirements  the  fulfillment  of 
which  will  justify  the  committee  on  credentials  of  the  Univeristy  of 
Califoriiia  in  treating  a  junior  college  as  an  affiliated  institution. 
The  committee  hopes,  however,  that  the  junior  colleges  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  bare  fulfillment  of  these  requirements. 

In  March,  1918,  there  were  the  following  junior  colleges  in  Califor- 
nia, most  of  which  were  fully  accredited  by  the  State  university: 

Anahmm. — Anaheim  Union  High  School. 
Auburn, — Placer  County  High  School. 
Azusa, — Citnis  Union  High  School. 
Baikenfield.—KGm  County  High  School. 
.Burefei.— Eureka  City  High  School. 
JVTetno.— Preano  High  School. 
fV*W«rton.— Pull^ton  Union  High  School. 
flm«(.— Hemet  Union  High  School. 
J7o%MW)(f.— Hollywood  Hi0i  School. 
La  Jbtta.— Bishop's  School. 

Lcmg  Beach.— Long  Beach  Polytechnic  Hig^  School. 
Lo8  Angeles. — Los  Angelee  High  School. 
Ontario, — Chsiffey  Union  High  School. 
Pomona. — Pomona  High  School. 
Red  Bluff. —Red  Bluff  High  School. 
River&ide. — Rivcreido  Junior  College. 
Sacramento. — Sacramento  High  School. 
San  Diego. — San  Diego  High  School. 
San  Luis  Obispo. — San  Luis  Obispo  High  School. 
San  Rafael. — Dominican  College. 
Santa  Ana. — Santa  Ana  High  School. 
Santa  Barbara. — Santa  Barbara  High  School. 
Yreka, — Siskiyou  Union  High  School. 

GEORGIA. 

The  State  superintendent  of  schools  of  Georgia  writes: 

We  have  not  accredited  any  of  our  institutions  as  jimior  colleges.  In  fiact,  our  laws 
in  this  State  do  not  authorize  us  to  classify  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  several  junior  colleges  in  the  State,  although  they  are  not 
listed  as  such. 

IDAHO. 

The  Idaho  Technical  Institute,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  a  State  institu- 
tion, is  the  only  school  of  junior  college  rank.  There  is  no  special 
law  governing  courses  except  the  law  that  established  this  institu- 
tion in  1915.  This  institution  is  by  law  a  part  of  the  University 
of  Idaho,  and  hence  receives  official  recognition  by  the  latter. 

-ILLINOIS. 

The  following  are  the  standards  and  regulations  governing  the 
accrediting  of  junior  colleges  by  the  University  of  Illinois: 
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ACCREDITING   OF   JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 


!*TAKDARD«, 

L  'Hie  ftdjnimon  of  liigh-«ch(x>I  studeDts  to  junior  coI]og(*  elapses  should  be  limited 
to  0tiidciiti  of  seniar  staiiding  and  of  superior  scholarship;  '*s\iperior  Bcholarahip-* 
Imng  interpreted  to  menu  a  rank  within  the  finst  third  of  tho  clase,  Thf*  number  erf 
[  Xhcee  picked  high-fichool  seniors  in  any  junior  college  clase  should  not  in  any 
exceed  one-half  of  the  total  mf^mberBhip  of  that  claaa  and  should  ordinarily  be 
Hmited  to  one-third  the  total  membership  of  the  claas. 

2.  The  teachers  in  char][?«  of  ih?  junior  college  work  in  deportmentB  other  than 
manual  arte  should  have  a  bachclor'a  degree  and  should  have  had  in  addition  at  leaat 
a  ypar  of  gmduat?  study  in  the  subject  of  their  department  in  a  university  of  recog^ 
sized  standing. 

3.  The  teaching  ech<?dule  of  any  instmctor  doing  junior  college  work  should  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  20  recitation  periods  per  week  (two  laboraton.^  pi-riods  being 
count<>d  as  equivalent  to  one  recitation  period). 

4.  The  junior  college  course  should  be  organized  and  conducted  on  a  collegiate  as 
distixigui^od  from  a  high-school  basis.  College  texts  should  be  udod  and  should  he 
Mipplemented  with  p-ierence  or  other  outside  work  of  collegiate  character^  and  the 
amount  of  ground  covered  in  a  semester  approximates  that  covered  in  corresponding 
college  couiBe. 

&.  Junior  college  classes  should  be  provided  with  an  adequate  equipment  of  space 
and  of  available  laboratory  and  library  facilities  for  strictly  college  work. 


nEOVUkTIONS. 

1,  For  work  done  in  junior  college  clashes  for  which  the  al>ove  Btandarda  are  approsd- 
SMltdy  met.  suhytAntially  hour-for-hour  credit  will  be  given  at  the  time  of  the  student's 
adnttssion  to  the  university,  provided  that  the  maximum  credit  allowed  shall  not 
9%>r^ed  IS  hours  per  semester. 

2.  For  work  done  in  junior  college  classes  for  which  the  above  standards  are  only 
pardalty  and  eemiaatiafactorily  met,  substantially  three-fourths  credit  in  college 
hcHiTi  may  be  given  at  the  time  of  the  student^s  admission^  provided  that  the  maxi- 
mmn  credit  allowed  shall  not  exceed  13 J  hours  per  semester. 

3,  A  student  who  has  been  given  partial  cTedit  on  admission  imder  the  pro\ision 
ol  paragraph  2  above  may  have  such  partial  credit  raised  to  full  credit  at  the  end 
of  his  first  yar's  work  in  the  university,  provided  { I )  that  he  continues  in  the  uni ver- 
ity any  specific  mibject  in  which  he  has  received  partial  credit  and  makes  a  grade 
of  not  Ifitt  than  85  in  that  subject,  or  (2)  if  he  does  not  continue  any  specific  subject 
in  the  university,  that  he  makes  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  85  in  all  the  siibjecta 
of  his  first  year's  work. 

4.  For  fifth-year  or  sixth-year  work,  which  is  but  slightly  differentiated  by  the 
ibcnre  criterions  from  liigh-school  work,  substantially  one-half  credit  in  college  hours 
may  be  given  at  the  time  of  the  student's  admisdon,  such  credit  not  to  exceed  9 
htiuTA  per  semester. 

Accrtdikd  Junwr  Colltges.     Correct  to  Nov.  i,  1917^ 

Blackburn  College,  Oarlinville,  111. 
Bradle    ^'  *   '     hnic  Institute,  Perjria,  III. 
Crane  lege,'  Chicago,  III, 

Ferry  ttaU,  l  ake  Forest,  III. 
Frances  Shiroer  School,  Mount  Carroll,  111. 
Joliet  Junior  College,*  JoUet,  111. 
Lane  Junior  College,*  Clncago,  III. 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  III. 
Loyola  I'niverjfity,  Chicago,  III. 
KooiireUo  Seminary,  Godfrey,  III. 
Beoii  Junior  (College/  Chicago,  III. 


i  U.  8.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.  i7, 1917. 
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76  THE  JUKIOB  COLLBOE. 

Junior  Colleges  Recognized  by  the  State  Education  Department  of  Illinois. 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  junior  college  must  have  at  least  four  teachers 
giving  their  entire  time  to  teaching  a  courae  of  two  full  yeara  of  college  grade  (the 
equivalent  of  60  semester  hours  in  a  recognised  college)  and  shall  require  for  admission 
not  less  than  15  secondary  units  of  preparation  in  a  recognized  four-year  high  school, 
or  its  equivalent.  Students  of  recognised  junior  colleges  shall  be  accorded  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  certificating  law.^ 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  III. 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 

Joliet  Junior  College,  Joliet,  HI. 

INDIANA. 

The  University  of  Indiana  specifies  the  following  regolations  con- 
cerning college  work  in  a  high  school  or  junior  college: 

1.  No  student  should  be  admitted  except  those  who  have  completed  a  high-school 
course  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  admission  to  the  freshman  cla^s  of  the  college  of  liberal 
arts  of  Indiana  University. 

2.  The  teachers  must  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  standard  college  and 
should  have  had,  in  addition,  at  least  a  year  of  graduate  study  in  the  subject  of  their 
department  in  a  xmiversity  of  recognized  standing. 

3.  The  teaching  schedule  of  any  instructor  doing  college  work  should  be  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  20  recitation  periods  a  week. 

4.  The  course  should  be  organized  and  conducted  on  a  collegiate  as  distinguished 
from  a  high-school  basis,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  departments  concerned  at 
Indiana  University.  O'oUege  texts  should  be  used  and  should  be  supplemented  with 
Tef&cence  or  other  outside  work  of  collegiate  cliaracter,  and  the  amount  of  ground 
covered  in  a  semester  should  approximate  that  covered  in  corresponding  college 
courses. 

5.  Classes  should  be  provided  with  an  adequate  equipment  of  space  and  of  avail- 
able laboratory  and  library  facilities  for  strictly  college  work. 

6.  The  faculty  recommends  that  the  subjects  given  be  such  as  to  conform  to  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  requirements  at  Indiana  University. 

7.  The  work  and  equipment  of  the  school  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
university. 

8.  For  work  done  in  accordance  with  these  students  equivalent  college  credit  will 
be  given  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  semester  hours  for  a  year  (36  weeks)  of  such  work 
and  a  maximum  of  60  semester  hours  fw  two  years  (72  weeks)  or  more. 

9.  Students  will  be  admitted  provisionally  with  the  standing  indicated  in  section  8. 
After  a  student  has  done  at  least  one  semester's  work  in  residence  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity and  has  made  a  satisfactory  record  the  provisional  standing  will  be  confirmed  and 
the  credit  entered  upon  the  permanent  record  of  the  student  at  Indiana  University. 

To  date,  only  two  institutions  have  been  officially  recognized  as 
junior  colleges  by  the  university: 

Vincennes  University,  Vincennes,  Ind. 
Central  Normal,  Danville,  Ind. 

The  high  school  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  has  been  accredited  for  one 
year  of  college  work. 

1  U.  S.  Bo.  of  Eduo.  BtiL  17, 1917. 
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IOWA. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  ha^  given  official  rt^cognitioii  to  one 
jtinior  college,  Graccland  College,  Lamoni,  Iowa,  Recently  Cedar 
Valloy  Seminary,  at  Osage,  Iowa,  has  been  inspected,  and  it  is 
exported  that  this  institution  will  be  accredited  as  a  juiiior  college 
in  the  near  future.  Two  other  junior  colleges  of  the  State  have  not 
heBVk  oflkially  accredited: 

1>eiU9on  (Higrb  School)  Jumc*r  CfjUcffe,  r>etiii¥>n,  Towa. 

Mi0(m  nity  (High  School)  Junior  Colleen,  Maaon  City,  Iowa.    (Begins  regtilar 
junior  college  work  in  September,  191S.) 


&ANSAa 


The  University  of  Kaufiaii  Senate  adopted  in  1916  the  following 
regiilAti4)n»  coneeniing  the  organization  and  accrediting  of  junior 
colleges  in  Kansas: 

The  Univeisily  of  Kaaiv  ipitfoves  of  the  idea  of  the  junior  college  and  recognizee  it 
M  Mie  of  the  prominent  and  important  idead  in  tlie  trend  of  ediirjLtion  to-day.  The 
mthrwaity  will,  Uierefure,  gladly  coupe  rate  and  ad\^Lse  in  every  way  po!«aible  with 
amy  educatiotml  organization  wliich  may  contemplate  the  formation  of  a  junior 

A  junior  i*olle|Eo  mut5t  do  its  work  after  the  manner  of  a  college  and  must  adupt  the 
aim«  and  ideals  of  a  college.  Thi^  means  that  the  work  of  a  junior  college  shall  be 
far  different  from  the  work  of  a  postgraduate  course  in  a  tiigh  school  or  academy. 
It  is  nertsBury  that  there  be  a  sharp  differentiation  between  the  work  of  the  secondary 
■chooi  and  tliat  of  the  junior  college,  and  when  the  junior  college  U  organized  in  coo- 
nortion  with  a  high  achool  or  academy  it  is  essential  that  the  teaching  force  of  the 
college  be  s^ibfltaotially  different  ftum  tliat  of  the  secondary  school  and  tliat  adequate 
Ul>mfy  an*^  ^y  facilities  be  provided  for  work  of  college  grade.     It  should  be 

distinctly  I  1  tliat  A  junior  college  i^  really  a  collei^e;  and  t!iat  no  high  nhool, 

lMiwn*er  \Mt%*s  or  however  well  equipped,  Ib  in  any  sense  a  junior  college.  The 
teariitng  force,  equipment,  and  financial  support  of  a  junior  coUege  mui?t  satisfy  the 
rfNfuireoietittf  for  colleges  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Collegeji  and  Secondary 
Schuob. 

ft  id  to  b«  poted  that  the  maintenance  of  a  junior  college  will  involve  an  expenditure 
pmlly  in  exi-eaa  of  tlie  expeaaeA  of  an  ordinary  hi^h  school.  Therefore,  before  organ- 
iiing  a  junior  college,  the  community  should  carefully  consider  its  hnancial  ubility  to 
isaiutain  such  an  institution  without  impairing  the  character  of  the  work  in  the 
rlvmcntmr)"  and  »econdar>'  schools. 
Every  junior  collefxe  in  tliC  State  of  Kansas  i^lll  bo  visitoii  liv  a  university  com- 
Itee  before  its  work  is  approved  and  accredited  by  the  univ^ersity,  and  it  i^liall  be 
ited  00  often  thereafter  as  may  seem  deinrable  to  the  coiamittee. 

rhie  inMittition  has  been  ofhrially  accredited  as  a  jnnii»r  college — 
Oswego  College  for  Ladies,  Oswego,  Kans,  Several  other  junior 
foUeges  have  requested  inspection  and  will  be  visited  tlxis  year. 
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Standabds  Adoptto)  bt  the  State  Boabd  or  EIducation,  June  27,  1917.  . 

In  order  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  education  the'  high-school 
extension  (junior  college)  provided  for  by  chapter  283  of  the  Laws  of  1917  mu0tcon^ 
form  to  the  following  standards: 

1.  BuUdingi, 

Either  a  sepamte  building  or  suitable  rooms  in  the  high-school  building  shall  be 
reserved  for  the  exclusive  or  principal  use  of  the  college  claases.  The  building  or 
rooms  thus  provided  shall  be  appropriately  furnished,  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  to  be  used,  so  as  to  give  suitable  accommodations  in  respect  to 
capacity,  convenience,  health,  and  tasteful  appearance. 

2.  Equipment. 

(a)  Library. — There  shall  be,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  high-school  library,  a 
library  of  not  less  than  500  volumes  relating  to  the  work  of  each  year,  a  totid  of 
1,000  volumes  for  schools  maintaining  a  two-year  college  course,  selected  with  par> 
ticular  reference  to  the  needs  of  coU^e  teachers  and  students.  The  library  shall 
have  a  complete  card  catalogue  and  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  person  qualified 
to  do  such  work. 

(6)  Laboratories. — For  the  scientific  courses  laboratories  must  be  provided  and  ap- 
paratus supplied  at  an  initial  cost,  for  groups  of  10  to  20  students,  of  approximately 
$1,000  for  physics;  $500  each  for  agriculture,  botany,  chemistry,  or  soology.  Labor- 
atories shall  be  furnished  with  gas,  water,  and  electricity,  at  whatever  additional 
expense  may  be  necessary. 

(c)  Maps,  etc. — For  courses  in  history,  language,  and  literature  adequate  equip- 
ment of  maps,  pictures,  and  other  illustrative  material  must  be  provided. 

3.  Departments  of  Instruction, 

For  a  two-year  course  of  study  instruction  shall  be  provided  as  follows: 
(a)  English. — A  course  in  rhetoric  and  composition  and  a  course  in  English  liter- 
ature.   These  must  follow  a  standard  three-year  high-school  course  in  English,  and 
may  properly  be  expanded  so  as  to  follow  a  four-year  high-school  course. 

(6)  Mathematics. — A  two-year  course,  including  college  algebra,  solid  geometry » 
trigonometry,  and  analytical  geometry,  following  a  two-year  course  in  high-school 
mathematics. 

(c)  History. — A  course  of  one  or  two  years,  including  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
Modem  European  history,  advanced  English  history,  and  nineteenth  century  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  courses  in  history  must  not  be  a  repetition  or  duplication  of  the  history  courses 
given  in  the  ordinary  high-school  classes. 

(d)  Science. — One  or  two  years  in  science  selected  from  the  following:  Agriciilture, 
botany,  chemistry,  physics,  zoology. 

A  course  of  one  year  iu  each  of  at  least  two  sciences  should  be  offered. 

(e)  Foreign  Languages. — Instruction  in  two  or  mor«^  languages  must  be  provided 
for,  selected  from  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish.  These 
courses  should  be  either  for  beginners  or  for  these  students  who  have  taken  prelimi- 
nary language  courses  in  the  high  school. 

(/)  Elementary  Education.— In  the  second  college  year  courses  may  be  offered  in 
,  general  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  and  school  management,  the  two  latter 
being  restricted  to  students  who  are  definitely  preparing  to  teach. 

4.  Recitation  Periods, 

In  college  classes  the  recitation  period  shall  be  60  minutes,  deducting  therefrom 
the  time  needed  for  the  changing  of  classes.  Laboratory  periods  shall  be  twice  as 
long  as  the  recitation  period. 
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9n  o/ClaiS€8. 

^niMve  diail  be  a  distinct  fle]>aratiou  between  high-school  and  colleges  classes.  In 
certdiin  subjects,  however,  whit  b  are  eseeiitially  the  same  except  in  the  rate  of  prog- 
whethCT  taught  in  bii^h  B^hool  or  college,  e.  g.,  solid  geometr^^  and  elementary 
!  in  lanCTiage^  the  combination  of  students  of  different  classification  is  permi*- 
nble  to  a  limited  extent,  but  in  no  such  case  shall  students  be  grouped  together  if 
there  is  a  diiTerence  in  more  than  one  year  in  their  classiii cation;  aod  if  any  college 
e&t  i»  enrolled  in  a  high-school  class  the  semester  hours  of  college  credit  allowed 
I  not  be  more  than  one-half  the  number  of  recitation  hours  in  any  semester. 
$.  Intinttfion. 

(a)  Administration. — The  superintendent  of  schools,  when  the  junior  college  is  a 
of  the  public-school  system,  shall  be  recognized  as  the  chief  administrative 

Rcer. 

(b)  Preparation  of  Teacher*. — The  standard  for  teachers,  including  the  superin- 
tendent and  principal,  shall  be  the  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  advanced  study 
lollowing  a  college  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  dep^ree.  In  atldition  to  the  above 
requirements  all  junior  college  teachera  shall  hold  legal  certificates  for  high-school 
teaching* 

(c)  College  Faculty.— The  college  faculty  shall  include  at  least  one  specially  quali- 
Sod  person  with  the  preparation  above  mentioned  for  each  of  at  leai^t  four  of  tlie 
coO^ge  drpartmeats  of  instruction. 

Ad)  Aoiount  of  Teaching. — No  college  instructor  ehall  tearh  more  than  four  da 


of  each  coUej^e  tea<  her  shall  be  not  less  than  $1,200  per  year. 
Admimcn  o/StudenU 
'  (ir«d  nation  from  the  four-year  course  prescribed  for  accredited  high  schools  by  the 
Etate  board  of  education  shall  be  required  for  unconditional  admission  to  the  first 
year  ol  the  college  course, 
%.  Credili. 

<*oUeS!?o  credits  an?  to  be  given  in  semester  hoursi  one  semester  hour  being  one  ho 
of  rt*cttaiion  |*r  week  for  18  wc^*k».    The  amount  of  credit  given  for  one  full  yea 

rk  sbiill  not  ejcceed  S2  sc^mester  hours,  and  for  two  yeaxe'  work  it  ehall  not  exceed 

!  eemeeter  botmi. 
10,  Recognition* 

The  junior  coQege  will  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
uid  when  approved  by  the  board  in  respecrt  to  buildings,  equipment,  inslrui:  tore,  and 
ctJOn,  credits  given  to  students  will  be  recognized  and  may  bo  applied  on  tlie 

luiroaientP  for  State  tt^achers'  ccrtLficate  and  may  be  transferred  to  ace  rediied  col- 
Idgas  havinj?  four-year  rourj*es. 

No  jiutior  college  sliull  be  organized  willi  fewer  than  15  students  in  the  first  year  or 
2$  iCode^its  in  tlie  first  and  second  years  of  the  *  ollege  course.  When  tlie  altendan«-e 
la  the  college  ihall  fall  below  10  studoata  in  the  first  year  or  15  students  in  the  first 
i^  aecomi  yeaaia  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks,  such  school  shall  cease  to  be  accredited 
for  colIisg«  wade. 

HfcB  Sta(«  board  of  eilucation  decree  to  make  clear  the  nee?©asity  for  distinguishing 

iWit'n  high-school  ini?tTUction  and  junior-college  instruction.    The  increaeetl  re- 
el tA  men  lionet  i  above  in  laboratories,  libraries,  and  preparation  of  instructors 

^aU  Intended  lo  make  tlie  grade  of  instruction  not  only  stronger  than  iiistmclion 

I  the  h}:^  «-hool,  but  different  in  scope  and  chanw:teT,    In  other  words,  iuatruction 

iih*  1  l€ge  must  b«  of  the  coU^e  rank . 
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KENTUCKY. 

The  State  high-school  supervisor  of  Kentucky  plans  to  attempt  a 
standardization  of  the  junior  colleges  of  this  State  diuing  the  coming 
year. 

The  Kentucky  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  adopted 
in  1915  the  following  plan  for  the  accrediting  of  jimior  colleges: 

Sectiok  1.  That  the  Koitucky  Aaaociation  of  Colleges  and  Umversities  arrange  to 
formally  recognize  junior  colleges  and  provide  for  an  accredited  relation  similar 
to  that  now  provided  for  preparatory  schools. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  junior  college,  in  order  to  receive  this  formal  recognition  and  to 
sustain  the  accredited  relation,  must  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 
•  (a)  The  college  must  be  the  essential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  any  institution 
recognized  as  a  junior  college;  that  is,  the  greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
the  work  of  the  college  grade.  The  institution  must  not  be  primarily  a  high  school 
with  two  years  of  advanced  grade.  Junior  colleges  must  publish  in  their  annual 
catalogues  a  classified  list  of  all  their  students. 

(6)  If  a  preparatory  department  is  maintained,  its  work  must  be  approved  by  this 
association. 

(c)  The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  classes  must  corre- 
spond with  the  present  requirements  of  this  association. 

(d)  For  recognition  as  a  graduate  from  the  junior  college  a  student  must  complete 
satictfactorily  30-year  or  60-semester  hours  of  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  standard  colleges  belonging  to  this  association. 
The  standard  colleges  of  this  association  are  to  grant  full  junior  standing  or  30-year 
hours  of  college  credit  and  no  more  to  such  graduates.  Nongraduate  students  from 
accredited  junior  colleges  will  be  given  in  the  standard  colleges  of  this  association 
standing  equivalent  to  that  obtained  in  the  junior  college. 

(e)  No  junior  college  shall  confer  any  baccalaureate  degree.  A  junior  diploma 
may  be  given. 

(/)  The  number  of  teachers,  their  training,  the  amount  of  wutrk  assigned,  to  them, 
the  numb^  of  college  students,  the  content  of  the  college  courses,  the  methods  of 
instruction,  and  the  resources  and  equipment  oi  the  junior  college  are  all  vital  factors 
in  fixing  the  standards  of  an  institution  and  must  be  considered  by  the  executive 
committee  in  recommending  any  institution  for  accredited  relations.  In  particular, 
the  library  and  laboratory  facilities  should  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  college 
courses  offered. 

Ssa  3.  That  the  executive  committee  of  this  association  shall  formulate  and  make 
known  more  specifically  the  requirements  to  be  met  by  institutions  seeking  this  • 
accredited  relation  and  provide  for  recognition  of  junior  colleges  located  in  other 
States. 

Sbc.  4.  To  be  granted  recognition  by  this  association  the  institution  desiring  the 
accredited  relation  must  make  fc»rmal  application  to  the  executive  committee  and 
furnish  on  blanks  prepared  for  this  purpose  definite  information  on  the  subject 
referred  to  in  section  2,  subsection  (/)  above;  and  an  institution  shall  be  recom- 
mended for  the  accredited  relation  only  after  personal  inspection  by  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  whose  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  institution  visited. 

Sec.  5.  List  of  the  accredited  junior  colleges  in  Kentucky,  to  be  revised  as  occasion 
may  require,  shall  be  published  by  the  executive  committee,  and  printed  also  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  colleges  of  this  institution . 

Sec.  6.  That  officers  and  members  of  the  faculties  of  junior  colleges  in  Kentucky 
accredited  by  the  association  and  the  principals  and  st^perintendents  of  accredited 
high  schools  in  Kentucky  be  admitted  to  associate  membership  in  this  association 
with  all  of  the  privil^^es  except  that  of  voting. 
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,  7,  Application  of  junior  colleges  to  tkia  aaeociaticm  for  the  accredited  relation 
muBl  )*e  filed  witli  the  secretary  of  the  afflociation  ott  or  before  Januar>'  1  la  any  year, 
tn  beaded  upon  by  the  aaaodation  at  its  annual  meeting  in  December  follovring. 

MICmGAN. 

Act  L46  of  the  Michigaa  State  Legislaturo  for  1917  provides  as 
loQowa: 

Tlie  bottid  of  edticfttion  in  any  school  district  of  this  State  having  a  population  of 
» than  30,000  people,  according  to  the  last  ofHciaJ  census  of  the  Ignited  States 
oenl,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  pro\^de  for  the  esiulJiflliing 
1  afiftfiog  in  «uch  district  of  advanced  courses  of  study  for  high-schooj  graduates, 
vhichi  couraee  ahall  not  embrace  more  than  two  years  of  collegiate  work*  Such 
courses  collectively  shall  l»e  known  and  deeignated  as  the  junior  rollegiate  depart- 
dhuI  of  the  dbtrict  school  system.  The  board  of  education  shall  provide  suitable 
tnstructorB  therefor  and  shall  adopt  regulations  with  reference  to  the  admission  and 
conduct  of  pupils  taking  suih  courses  and  the  issuance  of  diplomas  upon  the  comple- 
tion tJicreof :  Ptit^'idcd,  however^  That  no  student  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  a  high  school 
four  years  of  work  in  this  State  shall  be  admitted  to  any  of  such  courses. 

^  The  Umversity  of  Michigan  has  approved  the  work  of  three  junior 
of  that  State: 


Rapids  (Central  High  School)  Junior  College,  Grand  Rapids, 
IMiott  (Ceniral  High  School)  Junior  College,  DetroiL 
f  Normai  School  Detroit. 

MINNESOTA, 

The  University  of  Minnesota  adopted  in  February^  1916,  the  fol- 
lowiiig  standards  for  judging  schools  offering  one  or  two  yeaiB  of 
tdhge  work: 

BtAJiv^mim  foe  Jvvqisq  Mixnesota  Schools  Oftbmno  Oke  or  Two  Ybar8  oi^ 

College  Woek. 

treder  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified  the  univereity  will  recognize,  toward 
■dmiifced  standing,  credits  earned  in  a  school  gn\'ing  a  colleffe  course  in  part,  pro* 
vkiad  pach  school  complies  with  the  following  regtilations: 

A.  Gkkkiul  Coxnmoxs. 

Ifconiziod  ^  'Ut  in  no  case  ] 

ttftdl  nacho  :tl>le  length  of  J  u 

fert  year's  work  satttiiiit.  lorU) . 

t,  Kii-r.^f  f't  I'  hnfh  nftime  of  recopiUion. — The  normal  period  of  recognition  shall  b© 
one  y*  shall  be  subject  to  the  continued  complianc*e  of  the  school 

_wiiliti.' 

RfporU, — The  reifiFtrar  shall  compile  a  report  for  each  school  re*  (rpni^cd  for 
%cid  rrr*li(,  stirh  n;p<»rt  to  show  the  ret'L>nl  of  each  i^ttident   in  emh  subject 

I  ia  tlie  um%ersity. 

B.  Brwawto  HmavhArtQsa. 

1.  Apf^tieaiiom. — Application  for  recognition  should  be  made  to  llje  committee  on 
Ibe  relation  of  the  uni\  crBity  to  other  institutions  of  learning  before  May  1  preceding 
thie  year  Id  which  work  is  given  for  which  re<.*ogt»iUon  is  desired. 

2,  C&wwu  (0  ^  -'^' '""'  "'  '^"  -'?"»^-'  —  ^ »  1. 'T«t  one  full  year  of  college  wofV-^tl^at  ?«, 
14  to  1*1  en:»dit«—  f  courses  in  at  least  four  eu  I  '  i 
at  least  ens  «ubjt  l.i— language*  science  and  mat  ~, 
aciciil  sclsiiceib 
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3.  StudenU. — Students  admitted  to  theee  courses  must  he  graduates  of  secondary 
schools  accredited  to  the  univereity.    See  also  c  (1),  (a). 

4.  Teachers. — (a)  Training  and  experience. — All  persons  giving  instruction  in  such 
courses  shall  have  done  at  least  one  full  year's  work  in  a  recognized  graduate  school 
(ordinarily  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  addition  to  at  least  two  years  of  undergrad- 
uate study  in  the  subject  taught)  with  special  attention  to  the  subjects  which  they 

^  teach,  and  they  must  also  have  at  least  two  vears'  successful  experience  as  high- 
'  school  teachers  or  acceptable  experience  as  college  teachers. 

(6)  Subjects  and  hours. — Each  instructor  shall  teach  not  more  than  two  subjects  in 

the  college  division,  and  shall  not  teach  more  than  one  ^-period  class  in  the  high  school. 

\M^en,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  college  enrollment  warrants,  he  shall  give 

his  full  time  to  coUege  teaching.  The  total  amoimt  of  his  classroom  work  shall  be  not 

more  than  17  hours, 
(c)  The  work  of  the  instructor  shall  show  evidence  of  ability  to  stimulate  and  hold 

the  interest  of  his  students,  so  that  they  shall  attain  a  mastery  of  and  a  proper  attitude 

of  mind  toward  the  subject  taught. 

5.  Library  avid  equipment . — Each  department  shall  be  provided  with  books  and  appa- 
ratus sufficient  to  carry  on  its  work  in  a  proper  manner.  The  books  mav  be  in  pi^  in 
a  city  library,  if  they  can  be  drawn  out  for  students'  use  under  suitable  regulations. 
For  the  information  of  the  teacher,  to  maintain  his  interest  and  to  keep  him  in  touch 
with  the  subject,  the  list  of  books  must  include  both  lar^e  reference  works  and  two  or 
three  periodicids  representing  scientific  or  research  activity  in  the  subject.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  reasonable  addition  to  the  library,  involving  an  annusd  expenditure 
of  from  $15  to  $75  for  each  study,  depending  upon  the  original  equipment  available 
and  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

6.  Inspection. — Eauipment  and  work  of  departments  in  such  schools  shall  be  in- 
spected Dy  qualifiea  representatives  of  the  corresponding  university  departments, 
appointed  by  the  committee  on  the  relation  of  the  imiversity  to  other  institutions  of 
learning  after  consultation  with  the  departments.  These  representatives  shall  report 
their  findings  to  the  committee. 

At  the  present  time  five  of  our  high  schools  have  expanded  their  work  to  include 
one  or  two  years  of  college  studies,  namely,  the  following: 

CloQuet  Junior  College,  Cloquet,  Minn. 
Hibbing  Junior  College,  Hibbing,  Minn. 
Jackson  Junior  College,  Jackson,  Minn. 
Rochester  Junior  College,  Rochester,  Minn. 
Faribault  Junior  College,  Faribault,  Minn. 

A  number  of  private  schools  are  also  working  on  this  same  basis, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  work  in  the  following  schools  is  recog- 
nized: 

Stanley  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Villa  St.  Scholastica,  Duluth,  Minn. 
St.  Benedict's  College,  St.  Joseph,  Minn. 
St.  Johns  College,  College ville,  Minn. 

Two  classes  of  graduates  from  the  Minnesota  normal  schools  are  accepted  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota:  (1)  Graduates  of  the  advanced  graduate  course  (two  years 
above  high-school  graduation);  (2)  graduates  of  the  advanced  English  or  Latin  course 
(five  years).  The  college  of  education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  grants  60  credits 
to  graduates  of  class  1  and  42  credits  to  those  in  class  2.  The  college  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts  grants  30  credits  to  students  of  both  classes,  with  the  provision  that 
those  in  class  2  have  the  special  recommendation  of  the  normal  school  president  and  be 
of  mature  years.* 

Duluth  State  Normal  School. 
Mankato  State  Normal  School. 
Moorehead  State  Normal  School. 
St.  Cloud  State  Normal  School. 
Winona  State  Normal  School. 

»  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bull.  17, 1917.  ^  , 
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MISSISSIPPL 

Several  of  the  denominational  colleges  for  women  are  endeavoring 
to  be  genuine  junior  colleges.  None  have  been  officially  accredited  to 
date  by  the  University  of  Mississippi. 

MISSOURL 

The  plan  of  crediting  junior  colleges  in  Missouri  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  university.  The  following  are  the  conditions  for  accrediting 
as  revised  in  February,  1918: 

General  Regulations  for  Accrediting. 

The  minimum  requirements  which  a  junior  college  must  meet  in  order  to  be  accred- 
ited are  as  follows: 

1 .  The  requirements  for  admiesion  to  the  work  of  the  college  must  be  the  equivalent 
of  those  of  the  college  of  arts  and  science  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

High-school  subjects  which  are  required  for  admission  are  designated  in  terms  of 
* '  units. ' '  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of  a  subject  pursued  five  40-minute  periods  a  week 
for  at  least  36  weeks,  except  that  in  the  cases  of  physical  and  biological  sciences  and 
certain  other  subjects,  two  or  more  of  the  five  periods  each  week  must  be  double  periods. 
For  these  exceptions  and  further  information,  see  the  description  of  units  in  annual 
catalogue. 

Fifteen  units,  the  equivalent  of  a  four  years'  high-school  course,  are  required  for 
entrance  to  the  college  of  arts  and  science.  Three  units  in  English,  one  unit  in  mathe- 
matics, and  two  units  in  one  foreign  language  are  fixed  requirements,  with  exception 
that  graduates  of  secondary  schools  fully  accredited  by  the  University  of  Missouri  are 
admitted  without  reference  to  these  fixed  requirements.  The  remaining  nine  units 
may  be  selected  from  the  following  list,  in  which  is  indicated  the  maximum  and 
minimum  number  of  units  accepted  in  each  subject. 

Units  accepted  by  the  Uiilrersity  of  Missouri. 


Enjcii-h 

Al^trf  ra  fkmcntary; . . , 

riane  jje  jinelry 

S«,li«l  ge  >metry 

riiiMMrigMQ&inetry 

Aritbmctic  < advanced,'  * 
AlcfrJra  advuDCTd;  i 


Axn<nci»n  Go^cmmeni. 


On^k. 


Frr-ach. 

SpATU"!:; 

i  ny«3'-- 

rn«r»i-*J'y 

Bouny 


Ph3rsiol<'py 


Pbrneml  r»*J«nii»r.  j . 


Afnnzhv 
Music... 


Vnwim^ 

Mjqu-«J  troiioxge 

I>  «a**  t;  c  icaerioc  »i*d  ifcTt . 


Subjects. 


Maxim uxD.    Minimum. 


<  VjcnmcrciU  fv  jfribfiLy 

B<»kAJ«<r;«.ri^. 

T«icif«-*wrhii*u^  cvune 


iMaftUe 


|>BOadwd  by  deaietitary  tJigiAjn  tzsd  pkunt 
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For  further  information,  including  list  of  accredited  secondary  schools,  etc.,  see 
annual  catalogue. 

2.  If  a  preparatory  school  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  college,  its  work 
must  be  approved  by  the  University  of  Missouri. 

3.  The  course  of  study  in  the  coUege  must  be  two  years  in  length,  and  the  college 
year  36  weeks. 

4.  For  graduation  from  the  coUege,  the  student  must  complete  satisfactorily  60 
hours  of  work,  which  must  be  the  equivalent  of  th#it  required  in  the  first  two  yeacs  in 
the  college  of  arts  and  science  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  The  specific  require- 
ments are  as  follows:  (a)  Six  hours  of  English;  (b)  five  hours  of  history;  (c)  ten  hours  of 
one  foreign  language;  (d)  three  hours  of  mathematics  or  logic;  (e)  five  hours  of  ph3rHical 
science  (chemistry,  physics,  astronomy,  geology,  and  geography);  (/)  five  hours  of  bio- 
logical science  (botany,  zoology). 

These  requirements  may  be  waived  on  the  following  conditions:  If  the  student 
presents  three  units  for  entrance  in  the  requirement  (6)  or  (</),  or  two  units  in  the 
requirement  (e)  or  (/),  he  will  be  excused  from  that  requirement.  If  the  student 
presents  three  units  for  entrance  in  one  foreign  language,  he  will  be  excused  from 
five  hours  of  the  requirement  (c),  and  if  the  student  is  prepared  to  enter  the  second 
course  in  a  foreign  language,  he  may  fulfill  the  requirement  by  taking,  in  addition 
to  this  second  course,  five  hours  of  another  foreign  language.  Such  exemptions  do 
not  excuse  the  stud^it  from  the  requirement  of  a  total  of  60  hours  for  graduation. 

By  an  hour  is  meant  a  60-minute  period  of  class  work,  or  a  120-minute  period  of 
laboratory  work  (exclusive  of  preparatory  instruction  and  study,  work  upon  note- 
books that  can  be  done  outside  of  laboratory,  etc.)  each  week  for  one  semester. 

5.  Students  shall  not  be  permitted  to  carry  for  credit  work  amounting  to  more  thaa 
16  hours  a  week. 

C.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  conduct  the  work  without 
crowding  the  classes,  or  without  assigning  to  individual  teachers  an  excessive  amount 
or  variety  of  work. 

7.  All  college  teachers  should  have  had  training  equivalent  to  four  years'  work  in 
a  standard  college,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  have  completed  one  year's 
graduate  work. 

8.  There  must  be  a  laboratory  for  physical  science  and  a  laboratory  for  biological 
science,  each  adequately  equipped  and  sufficiently  large  to  permit  easily  ol  indi- 
vidual work  upon  the  part  of  the  students. 

9.  There  must  be  an  adequate  library  equipment. 

10.  The  college  must  give  satisfactory  instruction  in  the  work  specified  in  the  fburth 
requirement,  and  in  addition  must  give  satisfactory  instruction  in  other  courses  which 
the  student  may  take  in  completing  the  conditions  for  graduation. 

The  following  institutions  have  been  recognized  as  accredited 
junior  colleges  by  the  University  of  Missouri: 


Central  College  for  Women,  Lexington. 
Christian  College,  Columbia. 
Cottey  Collie,  Nevada. 
Hardin  College,  Mexico. 
Howard-Payne  College,  Fayette. 
Kansas  City  Junior  College. 
Lindenwood    College    for    Women,    St. 
Charles. 


Palmer  College,  Albany. 

Pritchett  College,  Gla^ow. 

St.  Joseph  Junior  College,  St.  Joseph. 

Stephens  College,  Columbia. 

Synodical  College,  Fulton. 

The  Principia,  St.  Louis. 

William  Woods  College,  Fulton. 
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MONTANA. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Montana  recently  killed  a  bill  providing 
for  junior-college  work. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Two  colleges  in  North  Carolina  offer  two  years  each  of  college 
grade  work — ^Weaver  College,  at  Weaverville,  and  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, at  Raleigh.  Students  completing  the  work  at  either  of  these 
institutions  are  given  advanced  credit  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  but  not  full  standing.  Those  entering  the  bachelor  of  arts 
course  are  required  to  make  good  any  deficiencies  in  their  work  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  university.  Those 
entering  the  bachelor  of  science  (all  technical)  courses  are  required 
to  spend  not  less  than  three  years  at  the  university  in  addition  to 
the  two  years  in  the  junior  college. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

There  are  no  so-called  junior  colleges  in  the  State,  but  recognition 
and  credit  are  given  for  work  done  by  several  State  schools  of  a  char- 
acter equivalent  to  that  of  the  junior  college.  The  State  university 
has  made  the  following  arrangements: 

Studentfl  entering  from  the  State  Science  School  at  Wahpeton  receive  credit  for 
admlwion  and  advanced  credit  up  to  two  years  of  college  work  on  certificate. 

Students  entering  from  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  EUendale  and  the 
School  of  Forestry  at  Bottineau  receive  the  same  credit  as  students  entering  from  the 
Sute  school  at  Wahpeton. 

Students  entering  from  the  State  normal  srhools  at  Valley  City,  Minot,  and  May- 
ville.  and  other  normals  of  equal  rank,  are  granted  advanced  standing  as  follows: 
(1;  (iraduatee  from  the  one-year  professional  course  who  are  also  graduates  of  first- 
cliL^  high  pohools  are  granted  30  semester  hours  of  advanced  standing.  Graduates 
from  the  two-year  profearional  course  who  are  also  graduates  of  first-class  high  schools 
ar**  granted  60  hours  of  advanced  standing.  In  either  case  students  must  fulfill  our 
r»?«(iiir^ment5  for  admiA-ioa  and  offer  subjects  for  advanced  standing  that  are  in  har- 
mony vk-ith  the  group  requirements  for  graduation.  (2)  Students  who  are  not  high- 
fich^xl  gniduat»^  b»it  have  completed  the  n-gular  four-year  or  five-year  normal  course 
are  sdven  i'j  aid  4o  cr^ediL-,  respectively. 

^ftudfni5  entering  from  Fargo  College,  at  Fargo,  and  Jamestown  College,  at  James- 
town, are  allowed  »  r^ii  for  admission  and  aL-o  for  advanced  standing  by  certificate, 
their  cre«i:L*  b-fing  ;icr;epted  at  full  value. 

NEBRASKA. 

Ther^  are  -o  In-Jtitations  in  the  State  which  are  designated  junior  colleges.  There 
arF-.  how^rer.  ^er^jin  *rhools  doing  two  years  of  collegiate  work  which  are  ini^pect^xl 
and  approved  '-•n  ih**  ^^mfi  hart*  as  the  colleges,  and  whose  graduates  are  also  given 
the  advantage  r,l  r**rri5r.ation  by  the  department  of  public  instruction.' 

Chadroa  Stati*-  yormal  School,  I        Kearney  State  Normal  Scho^^l. 

^cflHBft  Cdilefis.  Fremont.  I        Wayne  State  Normal  School. 

•^  C.  3.  Btt.  of  Edoc.  BuL  17, 1917. 
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omo. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ohio  reports  that 
there  has  been  no  official  action  taken  by  that  State  with  reference 
to  junior  colleges.  It  adds,  however,  that  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute at  Cincinnati  has  definitely  taken  the  rank  of  a  junior  college 
and  that  Rio  Grande  College  and  Franklin  and  Ashland  College  have 
been  advised  to  do  the  same.  Ohio  State  University  is  reported  as 
favoring  the  jimior-college  idea. 

C^LAHOMA. 

The  normal  schools  and  one  collegiate  institution  of  the  State  are  recognized  as 
junior  colleges.  Their  graduates  are  given  credit  in  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
for  such  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  as  they  have  completed.  The 
recognition  of  these  schools  and  the  method  of  admitting  their  students  to  the 
iiniverBity  correspond  to  the  practice  in  tlie  case  of  the  colleges.' 

Central  State  Normal  School,  Edmond. 

Colored  Agricultiual  and  Normal  University,  Langston. 

East  Central  State  Normal  School,  Ada. 

Northeastern  State  Normal  School,  Tahlequah. 

Northwestern  State  Normal  School,  Alva. 

Southeastern  State  Normal  School,  Durant. 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School,  Weather  ford. 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women,  Chickasha. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

No  official  action.  Two  institutions  in  the  State  rate  themselves 
as  junior  colleges: 

Wessington  Springs  Junior  College. 
All  Saints  High  School,  Sioux  Falls. 

TEXAS. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Texas  has  recognized  the  junior  colleges 
of  that  State  in  the  following  enactment: 

A  person  who  has  satisfactorily  completed  four  full  courses  in  the  college  of  arts 
and  one  full  course  in  the  department  of  education  of  the  University  of  Texas  or  in 
any  college  or  university,  or  in  any  junior  college  in  Texas  ranked  as  first  class  by 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instniction  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  board  of  examiners,  shall,  upon  presentation  of  satisfactory  e\*idence  of  having 
done  the  required  work,  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion, a  State  first-graJe  certificate  valid  until  the  fourth  annivereary  of  the  31st  day 
of  August  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  certificate  was  issued,  unless  canceled 
by  lawful  authority. 

Any  school  applying  for  approval'under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  pay  a  fee 
of  $25,  and  each  applicant  for  teacher's  certificate  on  college  credentials  shall  pay  a 
fee  of  $1,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  inspection  and  standardization  of  approved  collies. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instniction  to  appoint  a 
suitable  person  or  persons  of  recognized  college  standing,  who  shall  make  a  Uiorough 
inspection  of  the  equipment  and  standards  of  instniction  maintained  in  each  school 

» U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ednc,  Bui.  17, 1917. 
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apfflyti^  dor  approvnl  unv!er  tliie  act,  and  who  shall  make  a  dctsdJcH  ropori  to  the 
State  bnsrd  of  exmrniners  fnr  their  roa^id^i^itioii  hefnre  any  rfiomiuoinlaiinn  is  madti 
to  tJii*  ^  []t  of  puhlic  instniction  fur  his  upprtjvul. 

The  at  shall  have  each  BfhfK»l  receiving  the  benefits  of  tills  net 

thofOii  -1  iW  tfum  year  ti3  year  as  U^  ita  BtandaHs  and  fjuilitiw*  of  ine?trocti»>n» 

and  he  e  authf»nty  ta  stiFpend  any  echoul  from  tho  henffitii  of  this  jut  ^\  hich 

fails  for  any  reaBon  to  niatntain  the  approved  etondarda  of  ctaasificatirin. 

The  StaU^  dopartment  of  education  has  aclopted  tha  fulluwiiig 
miaimuin  rcjquirements  for  a  juaior  collc?gt)  of  the  first  clasg: 

"  K  ReMtn^tian  ns  to  narru, — H  is  preferred  that  the  word  "junic^r'*  be  prefixod  liy 
%n  institutinn  when  applying  to  itaelf  the  term  "college**  and  that  the  Murk  of  the 
ooUe^  he  peetricte*i  aa  hereinafter  define*!. 

2.  Scope  of  trorit.— A  junior  colle<;o  shall  be  an  institution  iliut  docs  two  years  of 
college  work  that  ahall  correspond  to  the  first  two  ytytirs  of  the  Ftaudjiffl  oOleije, 

3.  Enimncr  uquifttn^nU,— The  re<|uireaient8  fcr  admissic^n  to  tlie  junior  collojjo 
claflBCfl  miust  correspond  with  the  present  retiuircmenU  to  the  plamlard  college.  The 
jniik*r  0(4le|^  reoirda  must  pIiow  how  all  entrance  onita  have  been  absolved. 

4.  Limitatum.—Ko  junior  ci»llege  ehall  <^)nfer  any  baccalaureate  degree,    A  junior 
pl^ma  may  he  awarded, 

5i.  R^quirmn^tnts  for  tjradimtinm.—YoT  graduation  fTr>m  a  jimior  collepe  a  Pttidcnt 
B1II8&  OoflDpJete  Batisfact:»rily  30  year-hours  or  (K)  semester-hours  of  work  e(|uivuUmi 
l*>  tliat  giv^n  in  the  frephman  and  sophomore  years  rrf  the  etandard  cullege.  During 
Mcli  y€«f  tlie  iftudent  may  n^'t  complete,  aa  a  rule,  more  than  <>nehalf  of  the  work 
repaired  for  gntdtt^tion,  except  when  aatisfying  entrance  requirements, 
^f,  RitfmremtniM  for  Uaehcr'g  ^TtiyfraAe,— One  ci^urse,  or  year's  work,  in  each  of  the 
0ubject£:  English,  history^  mathematics,  education,  tcienoe  or  a  foreign 

7.  J%f  pnepipniortf  idioaL — II  a  preparatory  school  is  maintnined  in  cc»anectioii 
Willi  Uie  iostitutionf  its  work  must  o:>rre5p(jnd,  in  so  fur  as  it  extendf^,  to  that  of  the 
i^mdifd  liigh ichortl,  and  must  be  approvcfl  by  the  State  department  of  education. 
IVIwtt  studaitB  ase  piaowd  ht>iii  tbe  preparatory  ^h*j**l  it*  the  junirT-cctUege  clasMfl, 
til*  fisoofda  Btial  diow  wben^  where,  and  how  every  unit  of  wf ^rk  neci^ssary  to  satisfy 
mOrmnee  reqmtmeBU  ha^  been  aboolved.  These  entrance  units  can  he  absdved 
oolj  by  work  done  m  m  recognized  high  school,  by  work  in  tlie  preparat/jrx'  school, 
<ir  hf  6TiHiiiMtiiTffi  If  entranre  uniU  are  abdolved  by  examination,  copies  r«f  exam- 
iaiftiBii  qiiealjoaf^  tDgetber  with  examin^itioD  papers  stibmitterl  by  applicant,  must  b^ 
made  pait  of  flie  fecorda  of  the  ct>nege,  srjbjert  to  inspection  by  tb^  dopartnient  of 

iv — At  Irast  Hve  departments,  in  each  of  which  are  offered 

I  odksge  work,  innal  be  i  i .     Four  of  Chcee  departmenfM 

■ait  be  Ka^Mi.  himotf,  Bnthcntstica,  ajid  •  i .    The  Either  may  be  selected 

bom  die  lutkywIfifflQhjarlr  Science^  Latin,  a  mfjdvm  language. 

^4L  ik^mmmtiom  ^dFpi^tmmU. — ^Tbe  bcnlty  mnst  consist  uf  not  fewer  than  five 

re  hmA»  vi  degHrtciatta.     It  will  eomctimee  bo  neceffiary  for  a 

k  vubjecta  m  imufm  Iban  poe  department.    All  the  work  offered 

insal  be  tami^l  by  one  professor,  uulesi  there  ia 

i  he  cam  grtjrfactrtrily  do. 

af  ^  Jiamitg.^Xll  tcacbin  in  jtoiior  collegre  moit  be  gntdnatee  <d 

ps  er  ^  teaehsra  ol  pmred  teadiliig  »bil)t)^    At  least  half  of  the 

of  4«fmtmmamB  m^^  tow  bad  &  year's  work  in  Si>ine  standard  rrdlege  in 

adTaaee  ol  fhrf  >iti;ii  ptnr'a  ieyee. 

IL  Wwmher  ^  ^i^mmm.  iamn  pgr  Uad^.—Ko  tencber  should  be  rrciturM  V>  do 
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12.  Laboratoriei. — If  courses  are  offered  in  soiencei  there  should  be  laboratory 
equipment  sufficient  for  students  to  make  all  experiments  outlined  in  all  such 
couraes  offered  by  the  collie. 

13.  Library, —The  librayry  should  contain  at  least  2»000  carefully  selected  volumes. 

14.  Material  eqtUpTnent, — ^The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  and 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  laboratories,  corridors, 
closets,  water  supply,  school  fiuniture,  Apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning  shall  bo 
such  as  to  insiure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

15.  Support,— The  financial  support  must  be  adequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
institution. 

16.  Salaries,— The  matter  of  salary  is  fundamental  and  is  one  of  the  criteria  by 
which  the  quality  of  instruction  may  be  determined. 

17.  Nunibcr  of  students  in  classes. — ^The  number  of  students  in  recitation  sections 
should  bo  limited  to  30.  Laboratory  sections  should  be  smaUcr.  If  larger  classes 
are  permitted  by  the  president,  it  will  seriously  impair  the  standing  of  the  college. 

18.  Gcjural  statement  concerning  cwrriculam  and  spirit  of  administration, — The 
character  of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  scientific  spirit,  and 
the  standard  of  work  shall  be  factors  in  determining  the  standing  of  the  institution. 

19.  Standing  with  other  educatioTiyxl  institutions. — All  courses  offered  by  the  junior 
college  should  be  given  in  such  way  that  fidl  credit  will  be  given  for  them  in  standard 
coll^;es.    If  these  courses  are  based  on  textbooks,  college  texts  must  be  used. 

Under  these  requirements  the  following  institutions  have  been 
recognized  as  junior  colleges: 

Institutions  in  Texas  recognized  as  junior  colleges  by  the  State  department  of  education. 


Institution.                                            Location. 

President. 

Abilene  Christian  College 

Abilene 

J.  P.  Sewell. 

Alexander  CoUeffA ^ ^,-,^.^.-,^ , ^- 

JacksonviUe 

W.  K.  Strather. 

Burleson  College 

Greenville 

B.  K.  MastAr^. 

Clarendon  CoUeee. 

Clarendon 

0. 8  Slover. 

Midland  College *. 

*'l<?lllTI'1 

F.  G.  Jones. 

Meridian  Junior  College 

Meridian 

O.  F.  Winfleld. 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College 

San  Antonio 

Rev.  H.  A.  Coostantinean. 

Korth  Texas  Female  College 

3herman 

Greenville 

J.  0.  Leatb. 

"Wesley  College , 

8.  E.  Green. 

t^tamlord  Junior  Cc^lece 

Btamford. ............ 

J.  W.  Hunt. 

The  College  of  Marshall 

Marshall 

H.  E.  Watter. 

Thorn  Rnrtnir  fJhrisHftn  rnllAm 

Thorn  Sorins 

C.  R.  Niohol. 

Waylana  Baptist  College 

Plain  view 

H.  E.  L.  Farmer. 

Westminster  College 

J.  C.  Williams. 

The  college  section  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  has  adopted 
the  following  minimum  requirements  for  a  junior  college: 

1.  It  should  require  not  less  thau  14  standard  imits  for  entrance. 

2.  It  should  add  thereto  two  years  of  college  work  or  fifteen  60-minute  hoius  per 
week  of  recitations  each  year. 

3.  If  courses  are  offered  in  science,  above  the  academy,  then  it  should  have  labo- 
ratory equipment  sufficient  for  all  the  experiments  caUed  for  by  such  coiu^es — 
sufficiency  to  be  mea8iu*ed  by  the  value  of  the  apparatus,  which  shall  be,  in  chem- 
istry not  less  than  $1,000,  in  physics  not  less  than  $2,000,  in  biology  not  less  than 
$1,500. 

4.  It  should  have  a  library  of  not  fewer  than  2,000  volumes  bearing  specifically 
upon  the  subjects  taught. 

6.  It  should  maintain  at  least  five  departments,  with  a  professor  exclusively  in 
charge  of  each.    In  the  nature  of  the  case,  other  teachers  would  be  required.    They 
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»  W  wtBMMii  pfoteauf»  or  insiriictnrs  in  more  than  oue  deportmeitt  each.    As 

tp^edjly  as  p<i8Bibl{»  micb  ecfaoob  shuuld  go  fj^nn  five  to  mx  and  eevcoi,  aud  even 

moitt*  fall  prof^BBure.    The  UTiraty  and  labomtorioB  should  oot  lag  in  ci>iist«uit  growth. 

^  No  lencher  should  be  reqtxired  to  do  more  than  25  hours  per  week  of  classroom 

tp  Ho  iludeiil  should  he  allowi^  to  do  more  tbaii  15  boiii9  of  claesroom  work  per 
^Mk  Oft  a  hmm  of  6(1  >*ear-b(jUT«  for  graduation,  1,  e,,  as  a  rule  the  student  ehnuld  l»e 
^Hm«4  ottly  one- fourth  vi  his  degree  work  per  year^  unleas  a  student  is  a  cotidi Mimed 
^Bdimsn  with  only  half  of  his  work  in  ad>-aiice.  A  student  may  lake,  in  addition 
^wl^  hours,  a  given  amount  of  music  or  other  fine  arts. 

8.  Tbe  equipment  of  the  teachera  should  l>e  approximately  equal  lo  that  of  college 

lender  these  prorimons  the  following  institutions  have  boen  classi- 
fied as  junior  colleges: 

Ahilene  Cliristian  College,  Abilene  (no  science  approved )» 

Alexander  Colluge,  Jaokson\il]e  (chemistry  only  scienc^  approved ), 

Biirlceon  Collt?ge,  GreenWlIe  (chemistiy  and  physics  only  science  approved). 

Clarendon  College,  Clarendon  (chemistry  only  science  approved), 

Decaiur  Baptist  College,  Decatur  (i::o  science  apprrA  ed). 

MmdbLQ  College,  Meridian  (chemistry  only  science  approved). 

Ifoitk  TeLxas  Female  College^  Sherman  (no science  approved). 
HL  Haqr^a  Cotkge,  Ballas  (no  BCienee  approved), 
^b  AftlMliO  Female  College,  San  Antonio  (no  science  approved). 
^HBioid  College,  Stamford  (physics  only  science  approved), 
^mtas  Military  College,  Terrell  (no  science  approved). 

*tbm^  6|iriB^  Christian  C^^llege  (no  science  approved). 

Wsaley  College,  GreenWlle  (chemistry  and  physics  only  science  approved). 

VtflMBiiltf  CoQ$ge,  Tehiiacana  (no  science  approved). 

QkmB: 

GoBclalgbt  Baptist  C-ollege.  Goodnight  (no  science  approved). 
H    Mm  TUeton  College,  ^tephen\'i]le  (dMnilstry  only  science  approved) 
^E  IlidU&d  C<>llege)  Midland  (no  science  approv^}. 

K  UTAH. 

^PHie  Slate  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Utah  has  appointed 
A  special  committee  to  consider  the  problem  of  two  years  of  work  in 
ikB  normal  schoc^ls  of  the  State.  The  tentative  standards  drawn  up 
by  this  committ-ee  are  as  follows:  .  ^ 

1.  Tilt  eovnpletioa  of  a  standard  four-year  secondary  course  above  the  eightli  grade 
ribH  be  re<4uired  for  eo  trance. 

2.  Tlia  completioQ  of  two  fuU  years  of  additiooal  work,  including  adequate  train- 
ing ia  educational  subjects,  a  thorongil  leview  of  the  comm<m  branches,  and 
pactice  teaclung  in  a  training  school  shall  be  required  for  graduation. 

3.  Tbe  attmber  of  class  hours  for  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  for  students 
ibiJI  Doe  eUCeed  20  a  week. 

4.  A  faculty  properly  qaaliHed  shall  be  ptovided,  coBsasting  entirely  of  gradual 
^lilaniianl  colleges;  and  eacli  head  of  a  department  sUall  hold  at  least  a  master's 
^bioa  ftffm  a  standard  coUc^e,  or  have  attained  eminent  success  as  a  teacher,  which 
^feenMsltan  t     ^  -     nined  by  the  State  Ixiard  of  education. 

5.  A  wcU  training  school  for  obeervation  and  practice  sliall  be  main- 
idl  schuoi  to  CQ^ver  work  ia  the  eight  elementary  grades. 
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6.  The  library  shall  consist  of  at  least  5,000  volumes,  selected  with  reference  to 
normal  school  subjects,  and  exclusive  of  public  ducoments. 

7.  The  laboratory  equipment  shall  be  adequate  for  all  laboratory  courses  offered. 

VIRGINIA. 

An  institution  to  be  roistered  as  a  junior  college  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Virginia  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  doing  at  least  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  work  of  a  standard  college.  The  junior  college  may  confer  a  diploma 
of  graduation,  but  shall  not  confer  any  titled  degree. 

Daleville  College,  Daleville. 

Marion  College,  Marion. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,  Staunton. 

Southern  College,  Petersburg. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Coll^^,  Abingdon. 

Sullins  Collie,  Bristol. 

Virginia  College,  Roanoke. 

Viiiginia  Intermont  Collie,  Bristol. 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored),  Richmond. 

The  following  minimum  requirements  for  a  junior  college  were 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Virginia  Colleges,  February  23,  1918: 

1.  It  should  require  not  less  than  14  units  for  entrance  to  its  collie  department. 

2.  College  methods  and  college  texts  should  be  used  in  its  college  department. 

3.  The  preparatory  department  must  be  approved  by  proper  accrediting  agencies. 

4.  The  course  of  study  in  the  college  must  be  two  years  in  length,  and  for  gradua- 
tion 60  semester  hours  of  work  required. 

5.  Students  shall  not  carry  for  credit,  work  amounting  to  more  than  16  hours  i>er 
week,  except  to  remove  conditions. 

.  6.  It  should  maintain  at  least  five  departments  with  a  specialist  at  the  head  of 
each. 

7.  All  college  teachers  should  have  the  bachelor's  degree  from  a  college  of  high 
grade,  and  it  is  desirable  that  each  should  have  the  equivalent  of  a  year's  study  in 
his  special  line. 

8.  No  teacher  shall  be  required  to  do  more  than  20  hours*  classroom  work  per  week. 

9.  There  must  be  a  laboratory  for  teaching  science,  adequately  equipped  for  indi- 
vidual work  upon  the  part  of  students.  Minimum  suggested:  Chemistry,  $1,500; 
biology,  $1,500;  physics,  $2,000. 

10.  There  must  be  adequate  library  equipment.    Suggestion,  2,000  volumes. 

11.  The  number  of  college  students  should  be  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
attendance  of  regular  academic  students,  and  in  jio  case  fewer  than  20. 

12.  As  far  as  practicable  the  college  students  should  be  segregated  from  the  pre- 
paratory students. 

13.  It  shall  confer  no  degrees. 

WASHINGTON. 

The  University  of  Washington  has  accredited  one  institution — the 
Forest  Ridge  Academy,  of  Seattle,  for  two  years'  junior  college 
work.  The  high  school  at  Everett  gives  a  fifth  year  in  modem 
language,  history,  biological  and  physical  science,  mathejnatics,  and 
English,  all  of  which  is  accepted  by  the  university  as  college  work. 
Two  or  three  other  institutions  in  the  State  have  asked  to  be  inspected 
with  a  view  of  being  accredited  as  junior  collies,  but  no  action  has 
been  taken  as  yet. 
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The  State  Boar(l  of  K«»^ents  of  Weat  Virg^inifl  reports  that  a  sf^hool 
code  commission  is  now  at  work  on  a  rerision  of  the  scliuo]  hiws  of  tho 
SUte  which  will  cove^r  fuUy  the  subject  of  junior  eoUieges.  It  ia 
stated  that  everything  indicates  a  rapid  growth  in  number  and 
importance  of  such  institutions  in  that  State. 

The  board  of  regents  of  West  Virginia  University  passed  in  January, 
1918,  the  following  conditions  whereby  university  credit  coidd  be 
rec4?ived  for  work  done  in  the  State  normal  schools: 

When  the  studenta  huve  completed  a  four-year  high-«chool  course,  or  ite  eqaivarent, 
before  entmng  upon  the  two  years  of  advanced  work  required  for  graduation  from 
the  Dormal  schools,  credit  not  to  exceed  12  hours  in  any  one  branch,  or  27  hours  for 
ooe  year's  work,  or  54  hours  in  all,  will  be  allowed  far  work  done  under  the  following 
cooditions: 

1.  Work  tij  be  done  by  teachers  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work,  in  addition  to  graduation  from  a  standard  college  or  university,    (By  order  of 

[  tbe  board,  othcre  who  huve  hatl  long  experience  and  acquired  etiiciency  by  their 
own  efforts  may  be  admitted  to  this  list,  even  ii  the  above  amount  of  credit  work  hoB 
not  been  done  in  actual  school  attendance.) 

2,  Work  to  be  done  in  classed  composed  entirely  of  students  who  have  completed  a 
•tajidmid  higfa-flchool  course  or  its  equivalent. 

3*  W^oTk  to  be  advanced  work  in  reality  atid  not  iidditionrd  high-school  work. 

4,  Textbooks,  library,  and  laboratory  iacilitiee  to  be  of  sut  h  chara<:ter,  kind,  and 
»jyDMOt  fifl  u«  necesBary  for  work  of  college  grade.  Heads  of  departxnents  at  the 
^miivenily  wiU  always  be  ready  to  help  and  advise  in  regard  to  these  items. 

5.  AU  work  for  which  college  credit  is  asked  in  to  be  certified  on  ehf^t  separate 
frosn  preparatory  work,  and  to  give  full  information,  including  time,  name  of  instruc- 

licr,  textbook,  time  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  and  credit  deedred. 

r      6,  Credit  on  certificates  to  he  chet  ked  by  the  univergity  committee  on  entrance, 

I'MMid  in  vitse  of  dingreement  it  is  to  be  adjusted  by  the  president  of  tlie  university  and 

k  Umi  prtoeipal  of  the  normal  school  concemedi  and,  if  this  is  not  possible,  by  the  board 

'-^limeiitA. 

7.  StudcntH  are  not  to  go  to  heads  of  departments  or  to  instTuctors  in  regard  to 

credit^  but  must  negotiate  directly  with  above-named  committee, 
I      8.  Exiendon  work  to  be  treated  and  estimated  in  accordance  with  thciee  ^pecifica- 

liotti  w  to  uurtructors,  time,  method  of  doing  work,  laboratory  and  library'  faciUtiefi, 

tic. 
9.  Stnilentv  thus  admittetl  will  so  armnge  their  work  at  the  university  ae  to  comply 

nlfh  ma^or  and  group  requirements  of  tl^e  university. 

I  AU  six  State  normttl  scliools  are  offering  two  years  of  eoU^ge-grade 
work  with  a  definite  understiinding  as  to  tlie  amount  of  credit  that 
wili  be  received  at  the  State  umversity.  Several  prirato  and  denomi- 
nalional  institutions  offer  siinilar  normal  work,    TVo  of  sueh  institu- 

^  tions — Davis  aiid  Elkxns  College,  of  Elkins,  and  Lewishurg  Seminary, 
of  Lewishurg — offer  two  years  of  academic  work  of  the  junior  college 
type.    The  hist-njuned  institution  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  that 

L  ftdTerttees  as  a  junior  college. 
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WISCONSIN. 

The  State  normal  schools  of  Wisconsin  are  authorized  to  give  a 
two-year  collie  course,  for  which  the  State  university  allows  two 
years'  credit.  Five  normal  schools  are  at  present  offering  such  a 
course;  namely,  Eau  Claire,  La  Crosse,  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  and 
Superior. 

No  very  pronounced  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  State  to  oigan- 
ize  junior  colleges. 

NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  following  standards  for  the  accrediting  of  junior  colleges  were 
agreed  upon  at  the  1917  meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools: 

A  standard  junior  college  is  an  institution  with  a  curriculum  covering  two  years 
of  collegiate  work  (at  least  60  semester  hours,  or  the  equivalent  in  year,  or  verm,  or 
quarter  credits)  which  is  based  upon  and  continues  or  supplements  the  work  of  sec- 
ondary instruction  as  given  in  an  accredited  four-year  high  school.  A  semester  hour  is 
defined  as  one  period  of  classroom  work  in  lecture  or  recitation  extending  through  not 
lees  than  50  minutes  net  or  their  equivalent  per  week  for  a  period  of  18  weeks,  two 
periods  of  laboratory  work  being  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  lecture  or 
recitation. 

1.  The  fttinimiim  scholastic  requirements  of  all  teachers  of  classes  in  the  junior 
college  shall  be  graduation  from  a  college  belonging  to  thb  association,  or  an  equivalent, 
and  in  addition  graduate  work  in  a  univ^^ty  of  recognized  standing  amounting  to 
one  year. 

2.  The  junior  college  shaU  require  for  registration  as  a  junior  college  student  the 
completion  by  the  student  of  at  least  14  imits  of  hi^-school  w<^k  as  defined  by  this 
association. 

3.  The  work  of  the  junior  college  must  be  organized  on  a  collegiate  as  distinguished 
from  a  high-school  basis. 

4.  The  teaching  schedule  of  instructors  teaching  junior  college  classes  shall  be 
limited  to  22  hours  per  week;  for  instructors  devoting  their  whole  time  to  junior  coUege 
classes  18  hours  shaU  be  a  maximum;  15  hours  is  recommended  as  the  mftYinnim 

5.  The  limit  of  the  number  of  students  in  a  recitation  or  laboratory  class  in  a  junior 
college  shall  be  30. 

6.  Students  registered  in  a  junior  college  who  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  regular 
high-school  classes  shall  not  be  given  full  junior-college  credit  for  such  work,  and 
in  no  case  shall  the  credit  thus  given  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  usual  high-school  credit. 
No  junior  college  will  be  accredited  unless  it  has  a  registration  of  25  students  if  it  offers 
but  a  single  year,  and  50  students  if  it  offers  more  than  a  single  year. 

7.  The  junior  college  shall  have  library  and  laboratory  facilities  sufficient  to  carry 
on  its  work  the  same  as  it  would  be  carried  on  the  first  two  years  of  an  accredited 
standard  college. 

8.  No  junior  college  will  be  accredited  by  this  association  when  maintained  in 
connection  with  a  higli  school  or  secondary  school  unless  such  school  is  also  accredited 
by  this  association. 
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aOARt»  t>K  EDUCATIOK  OF  THB  lilBTHODIST  EPI8COPAI.  CHUBCH  &OUTH, 

The  following  ilefinition  of  a  Junior  college  is  published  in  the 
dixth  report  of  the  Commissiou  of  Education  of  the  Methoilist  Epis- 
cofJNil  Church  South: 

Thie  juiiiof  college  i^  an  institution  offering  two  years*  work  of  college  ^ade,  or  at 
1«ifl  SO  collegtB  houra  beyood  the  reKiilar  four  yeari  of  secondary  or  hi^h-a^  hijol  tndn- 
injT  but  not  e«4uipped  for  a  four-rear  college  course  leading  to  t!ie  liachelor'a  degree. 

To  \^  cIii^K«ed  as  a  junior  college,  au  institution^  in  addition  to  the  entrance  requiie* 
Bieoli  ittBttd  Od  ]>i>g6  25,  must  meet  the  following  conditioD»: 

1.  A  faculty  of  not  lesw^  than  mx  competent  teachers,  having  ut  loa^t  a  bachelor's 
degree,  exchiaive  of  teachers  of  art,  music,  expre-asion,  or  household  arts  and  scienree. 

2,  A  library  of  1,000  l)ound  volumee  selected  with  reference  to  college  uses  and 
#xclti«tve  of  Government  publicationja. 

3^  A  labofaiory  equipment  worth  at  least  $1,000,  unless  the  coUege  is  exclusively  a 
rhflniml  institution.  * 

4u  Tte  arsdemy  or  preparatory  department  to  he  a  srtandard  secondar>-  school, 
f  is  admitted  without  examination  (o  the  freshman  class  of  the  standard 


$.  In  the  two  college  years  the  isutitution  is  to  do  the  work  usnally  done  in  the 
frDPtoun  Bod  sophomore  years  oX  the  standard  college  (see  p.  2H\  so  that  the  junior 
^||lr99 graduates  may  enter  witlMOitt  prejudii^  the  junior  year  of  the  startdard  college. 
^^rk  institution  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  its  course  of  study  Ui  the  re<|aire- 
^bitJ?  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  yeaiBof  the  coUege  with  which  it  is  most  closely 
^piate<l. 
*  C  Ttostoodn-^  i."  to  ^?mnt  30  hours'  college  c^redit  or  full  junior  standtngi 

and  lid  more.  t<>  ae  of  the  junior  college. 

7.  The  junior  college  shall  not  confer  any  bachelor* t*  degnn*. 

In  May,  1917,  this  board  published  the  following  official  list  of 
junior  ciiUegeH: 

MhumnAer  C<illegiate  Institute,  Jacksonville,  Tex. 

Ajidrev  College.  Cuthbert,  Ga* 

BUckstc^no  College  for  Girb,  Blackstone,  Va* 
H    Otitind  rollej?©  for  Women,  T^xington,  Mo, 
y    damidon  <'ol!p^e,  Clarendon,  Tex. 

Dftirm^  /<%  Lenoir,  X.  C, 

Bivav*  f^wpctwater»  Tenn, 

HowTwd-Payuo  *  ett©,  Mo. 

LoganCollc^.K  ,  Ky. 

^L   LoulilKirg  College,  Louuimrg.  N.  C. 

■  lUxu(r.4>M  ro!U-g^>.  Miiii^lield,  La. 
H    M  i,  Tenn. 
^B    H  :  -  -  i'^^  town,  Mb, 
H    Xemph  le  Institute,  Jackson,  TeuL 

■  MMdiii  ..T^ 
H    Morris  ^  i}oursvilIe,  W.  Ya. 
*     North  T                               nan,  Tex. 

SAn  An  \  ntonio,  Tex. 

^m     Bowfilt^ Jiorr  uecre,  Morrisville,  M<K 

B    BonlliCSaonr  McHae,  Ga. 

■  BlUilbr^  i.Tex, 
y    Wmmt  :e,  K.  C. 

Wtd^y  ti»lk«e,  Gnsfei*viU«,  Tex, 

Y^m^  L,  0.  Hania  OoBefS,  Young  Hanis,  Ga, 
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ASSOCIATION  OP  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOUTHERIT 

STATES. 

The  condition  upon  which  junior  colleges  may  become  members 
of  the  Association  of  Collies  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  college  work  must  be  the  easential  part  of  the  curriculum  of  any  institution 
recognized  as  a  junior  college;  therefore  junior  colleges  must  publish  in  their  annual 
catalogues  a  classified  list  of  all  their  students. 

2.  If  a  preparatory  department  is  maintained,  its  work  must  be  approved  by  the 
association. 

3.  The  minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  classes  must  correspond 
with  the  present  requirements  of  this  association. 

4.  For  graduation  from  the  junior  college  the  student  must  complete  satisfactorily 
30  year,  or  60  semester,  hours  of  work  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  M  colleges  belonging  to  this  association. 

5.  No  junior  college  shall  confer  a  degree;  a  junior  college  diploma  may  be  awarded. 

6.  The  number  of  teachers,  their  training,  the  amount  of  work  assigned  them, 
the  number  of  college  students,  the  resources  and  equipment  of  the  junior  college 
are  vital  factors  in  fixing  the  standard  of  an  institution  and  must  be  considered  by 
the  executive  committee  in  recommending  any  institution  for  membership.  On 
these  points,  therefore,  the  executive  committee  shall  issue  recommendations  from 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  informing  institutions  seeking  membership  in  the 
association  concerning  conditions  to  be  met. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PRESENT  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  ACCREDITING  OF 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES. 

None  of  the  above  regulations,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  make  the 
claim  of  being  complete  and  final.  For  the  most  part  they  represent 
the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made  by  each  of  these 
particular  accrediting  agencies.  They  have  been  based  upon  stand- 
ards which  have  proven  more  or  less  successful  when  applied  to  other 
institutions  and  not  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  the  jimior 
college  should  attempt  to  accomplish.  Many  times,  also,  they  have 
been  arranged  with  reference  to  more  or  less  local  conditions,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  are  so  vague  and  general  as- to  be  of  little 
value  to  the  practical  administrator.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been 
thought  wise  to  bring  together  from  all  such  attempts  those  points 
upon  which  there  is  more  or  less  of  an  agreement,  with  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  certain  other  regulations,  which,  though  mentioned 
but  once  or  twice,  seem  to  be  especially  desirable.  According  to  this 
plan  the  following  composite  picture  of  a  standard  junior  college  is 

arrived  at. 

A  Standard  Junior  College. 

1.  Establishment. — According  to  the  school  law  of  the  State  of  California  **any 
high-school  district  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  13,000,000  or  more''  may  estab- 
lish a  junior  college  or  prescribe  junior-college  courses  of  study.  Under  this  law 
the  junior  college  becomes  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  that  State,  and  the 
students  enrolled  in  such  courses  are  counted  in  figuring  the  amount  of  State  aid 
which  that  school  should  receive,  $15  per  student. 
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Art  148  nl  the  Mkhigain  Slate  !.€>si5lature  prDvidcn  ihat  the  hmnl  of  educaiion  of 
»oy  srliool  flifltxict  of  the  State  ha\'iftg  m  population  of  more  than  ;iO,000  people  is 
authomcHl  and  empowered  to  offer  advanced  coitrsea  to  high-echool  gradiiateet  such 
mmtm  not  to  embrace  more  than  two  years  of  collegiate  -work. 

Xo  lefal  proviaioD  hae  been  made  for  the  eetahlishment  of  a  privnte  junior  college, 
Ititt  «i»ch  have  been  recognized  in  several  of  the  States, 

3  Gmfml  standards. ^The  following  atatements  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
gpoerml  ap«ificationfl  that  have  been  laid  down  relative  to  standard  junior  colleges: 

The  rnivetsity  of  Kanaaa  senate  provides  that  *a  junior  college  must  do  ita  work 
alter  tlie  manxier  of  a  coU^ie  and  must  adopt  the  aims  and  ideaJa  of  a  college.  This 
EMana  that  the  work  of  the  junior  college  shall  he  far  dliTerent  from  the  work  of  a 
potftgxadiiate  course  in  a  high  school  or  academy  ^^ 

Th^  regulation  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Education  statoa  emphatically  that 
**  instrudiim  ta  Ote  junior  college  muM  bt  of  eolUge  ra?iif/' 

The  State  Department  of  Education  of  Texas  states  that  'the  chara^^ler  of  th« 
ctirricTjIura^  efficiency  of  instruction,  scientific  spirit,  and  the  standard  of  work  shall" 
be  factor«  in  detenaining  the  standing  of  the  institution.'* 

3.  Material  equipment. — (1)  Means  of  support:  The  University  of  California  has 
publiabed  the  following  significant  statement,  based  upon  a  number  of  years  of  expe- 
rivoee  i4lli  funior  colleges:  ''The  burden  of  establishiDg  a  junior  college  should  not 
be  UDdsftaken  by  a  comju unity  which  lacks  either  abundant  financial  resources  or 
ttnity  of  inlereet  in  higher  education.  Any  plan  to  eetablieh  a  junior  college  withouti 
iOvoKing  the  community  in  an  expense  beyond  that  of  the  high  school  is  an  attempt' 
U»  4o  like  impossible." 

The  fiegrilations  of  the  Univereity  of  Kansas  senate  state  that  *' it  is  to  be  noted  that , 
tliemaintainanre  of  a  junior  college  will  involve  an  expenditure  greatly  in  excess  of 
fbn mxpeuma  of  an  ordinary  high  school.    Before  organizing  a  junior  college  the  com* 
wmaitf  rfioald  carefully  consider  its  financial  ability  to  maintain  such  an  institution 
villtetttiiBpairiiigthe  character  of  the  work  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools/' 

Thm  icgnlatioDC  of  the  Texas  State  Pcpartmcnt  of  Education  state  that  the  financial 
Sttpporl  BittBt  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

(2)  BittldsEigs:  The  University  of  Kansas  senate  pro\ides  that  either  a  *"mpm*^ 
mim  building  or  suitable  rooms  in  the  high-school  btiilding  shall  be  reserved  for 
tha  •xdtuive  or  principal  wee  of  the  college  classes;  they  must  pro\'ide  suitable 
teeoiBntodatiocis  in  n^pect  to  capacit>%  convenience,  efBciency,  health,  and  tasteful 

I  standards  provide  that  "the  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings, 

^Hgfltillft  beating  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  lal>oratoriea, 

,  doselB)  water  supply,  school  furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning 

I  bemcb  aa  to  insure  hygienic  conditions  for  both  students  and  teacher^/' 

{$)  Libraries:  Thexe  is  complete  agreement  in  emphasizing  tlie  fact  that  the  library 

at  ihd  jttiiior  college  must  be  chosen  with  reference  to  and  be  adequate  for  coll 

vark.    This  means  that  there  must  be  furnished  a  good  supply  of  books  in  addition 

ti  lii«  i«fular  higb-echool  library.    The  number  of  volumes  that  should  be  provided 

►  Id  the  different  regulations  from  one  to  five  thousand,  exclusive  of  public  docu* 

atfl.    The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  there  should  be  at  least  2,000  vol- 

^mmw^yodrnd  with  special  reference  to  college  work. 

Olhm  mggestioQs  aeem  reasonable:  The  bbrary  should  be  equipped  with  a  com- 
flale  cmrd  catalogue  and  be  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian.     There  should  be  an 
I  apfHOpfiatiiin  of  from  |15  to  17^  for  each  subject  taught,  according  to  its  nature, 
there  should  be  provided  a  reasonable  supply  of  carefully  selected 

I)  lAboratories!  It  is  tgrsed  also  that  the  labomtories  ahould  l*e  adequate  and 
able  kir  strictly  cotlcge  *work.     This  means  that  they  should  be  sufficiently 
U7«7B^— » 7 
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V|ii9&  and  well  equipped  to  provide  thrr  opportunity  for  ihe  etttdeui  lo  p^rfioim  iodi> 

vidually  vl\  expennsiento  outluied  f«a  all  muth  eotmeA  in  colleg^o^ 

EstiromAffi  M  to  the  eont  of  euch  sii  «4|uipiiiient  vsify  wkh  the  subj^cli  to  be  tnui^t 

iphose  for  physics  range  from  11,000  to  $2,00(^,  to  chemistry  from  fTjOa  to  $1,500,  for 

Inology  bom  $500  to$]  ,500,  and  for  agricuUiare,  botany,  and  looioij^  about  $r>00  «ach. 

The  Univemty  of  Californm  8u^g««u  thai  an  addition  to  lh«  hiio^-flchool  equiprnjcnl 

*9t  from  $1,500  to  13,000  for  each  science  taoght  is  neee«iary. 

I    4.  AMmiUmtion  of  the  curriculum.— (l)  Scope  of  the  work:  It  is  quits  ^omaHf 

faiirreed  tliat  the  jtinior  college  ihould  not  attempt  to  ofler  more  thaa  ih«  first  two 

'r  >ara  of  the  standard  couna  above  and  beyood  the  st4yadArd  fcmr-year  high-sehooi 

CMurae.    ProvisioQ  is  sometinHBn  made,  however,  for  additional  couma  of  a  vorational 

iidture. 

(2)  DepartmentB  of  ineiructkmi  Pmctieally  all  of  the  standards  ig^«e  th«t  there 
shriuld  be  at  least  five  departments  of  instruction.  The  foMoMring  am  tho  mim  most 
fn^niisntly  named:  Engiisli^  histor>*,  mAtbematics,  foreijepn  kin^fuagiaa,  and  acieace. 

( V)  Raquifomenta  for  admission :  The  pr(!9ent  conseimuaol  epiiiMa  ia  thait  tlia  fo^ajcf* 
inents  for  admission  to  the  junior  collei;e  should  be  tba  aune  aa  Ibosa  kr  mimSamam 
IM  the  atmdard  college  or  univennty  as  prescribed  by  the  varioua  aecreditini^agmcles 
Pbfoiig!lio«it  the  country.  There  is  practicaHy  mmDimmm  agMement  that 
iiehould  not  be  admitted  to  junior  college  until  they  liave  completed  not  Leas  1 
Imt  15  stH'Oiidary  units,  as  such  are  generally  defined  at  preaent.  The  onJy  ei 
i|»  thii  mle  thai  has  been  found  is  the  refpilation  of  the  Vmwwmty  of  lUinuis  whereby 
nankMB  nmkiB^  in  the  upper  one-third  of  their  claa  are  permitted  to  enroll  in  junior 
leoUege  courses.  This  regulation  has,  however,  been  severely  critkised  in  a  r»porl 
^•f  a  speeial  committee  appointed  by  that  instittttion  to  investtg^be  the  junior  college 
aluatkuL 

y  (4)  Ba(|<iifements  for  g^nation:  The  standards  in  re^^yrd  to  requirements  for 

HIinliMiinii  tie  fairly  uniform.    It  Is  screed  that  such  should  inehide  the  completioD 

El  Ihie  inltinci  yeao  of  a  standafd  cellego  coume  with  iH)  to  64  aeiMate  Imiiaof  ctediv 

^h  period  of  at  kMl  one  or  two  years  in  each  of  the  five  departmenlB  meutJuned  above 

i^  usually  required.    For  exsji>ple,  the  KanaMi  State  Board  of  EdmrntiDa  Myaw 

Jliree-quartera  of  two  y«>ara  in  history  and  £llgllsh  and  one  or  tv.'o  yeam  1m  fonqgn 

■aoguage  aad  science.     The  requifeaenta  of  the  University  of  Mlssouii  are:  Six  houa 

M  £a|^i0h,  five  hours  of  history,  ten  hours  of  one  foreigm  laaguage,  three  hours  of 

MiihAaalka  or  logic,  five  hours  of  phyncal  scieiice,  and  finre  heuie  of  biological 

science.     By  an  hour  is  meant  a  iiO-niinute  peiiod  of  class  work,  or  a  120-minute  periad 

of  Laboratory  work,  each  week  for  one  semesler. 

(5)  Recitatiun  periods:  The  requiraneat  that  the  recitatioo  |>ehod  should  be  M0 

and  the  laboratory  f»cnod  120  miaetes  in  length  is  generally  accepted. 

I    6.  Facuhy.—{1)  N umber:  Tbapeahimid  be  at  leset  five  heads  of  deparimentsde vot- 

ripg  all  or  nearly  all  of  their  Hme  to  college  work.    This  means  that  there  should  be 

at  lesfll  effts  specially  prepared  peoam  lor  eech  ol  the  five  departnients  of  iusiructiott 

fthove  mentioned. 

(2)  Training:  All  9^k^  that  an  instructor  in  a  junior  eoUese  iftiould  have  at  leaal 
m  bedMlor'a  de$r«ee  from  a  standard  college  or  aaivvBAty.  All  exeept  one  ol  tba 
aecieditiiiga^flndee  specify  at  least  one  year  of  gnduata  work  inastandaid  uniYar^ 
foty  in  the  subject  to  be  taught.  By  ttftliy  the  mseter's  degree  is  thou^t  to  be  eft 
naiiiintiil  raquiiement.  In  this  conaactJen  ijL  will  be  worth  while  to  quote  horn  the 
wqagtiona  offefei  by  the  Uoiveoity  of  Jlilileniia  lo  attpplMimf  the  atmimum 
faqtttteoieole  given  above:  'It  is  desirable  Ihat  the  juiuer  eellege  leaeher  ahoold 
have  had  some  ei}^rienco  in  univurttty  instruction.  And  certaioly  he  should  nel 
he  ^inferior  to  the  university  instructor  with  reference  lo  advanced  scholarship.  Thia 
flunns  that  ha  should  have  devoted  two  or  thiee  yearn  to  graduate  study  in  a  chosen 
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_  dd,  that  he  should  be  a  specially  trained  expert,  and  aliould  have  done  work  equiva- 
lent to  thai  usually  required  for  a  doctor's  degree,** 

f3)  Amount  of  teaching:  All  a^i^ee  th*it  the  amount  of  teaching  required  of  the 
dor  coHe$»e  instructor  should  be  limited.    The  amount  penuitted  \^rie9  from  15  to 

^  bottCB  per  week,  witlj  a  majority  favoring:  le^^  than  20.  Again  we  may  quote  the 
■HflftWliiiiHii  of  the  UioT^iBiiy  et  California  m  an  excelleot  ideal.  "He  must  have 
Iwitre  Ibr  reading^  reflection,  and  jE^owth.  The  hours  of  instruction  ahould  be  limited 
to  Dot  mor&  than  12  or,  at  rao«t,  15  per  week,  not  because  it  is  the  business  of  the  junior 
QoUpfi  to  fofter  Tesearch,  but  because  it  is  the  bufdnese  of  the  junior  college  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it«  instructors,  to  give  them  opportunity^  for  life  and  progress,  to  encourage 
tiMliii  to  presence  a  scholarly  attitude  toward  their  work." 

(4)  Sttlaryt  The  mjoj^esliona  as  to  the  salary  of  the  junior  college  instructor  vary 
iraoa  11^200  to  $2,400  a  year.  California  pointa  to  the  succeaa  oi  those  juruor  eoUegea 
Ifattt  bfeVteailBaii^ted  to  sUndardize  their  adanea  at  $1,800  to  (1,900  a  year.  Wherever 
tlu9  aubject  ia  mnutioned,  it  is  emphasized  that  an  adequate  salary  is  ab^lutely 
wiwftfitial  to  proper  instruction. 

$.  Jhudmts.—il)  Enrollment:  The  FnlverMty  of  Illinois  requires  that  there  ahould 
be  at  kaat  50  students  enrolled  in  junior  college  fsour^ea. 

Ihm  FitMii  Stala  Board  of  Education  states  that  "no  jtmior  ooUege  shall  be  organ- 
umd  wilh  feiwer  thaft  15  sUideat^  in  the  first  year  or  25  students  in  the  first  and  second 
yoaia  of  the  collei^  course,  Wlien  the  attendance  in  the  colle^  shall  fall  below  10 
itedeiitB  in  the  firat'year  or  15  students  in  the  first  and  second  years  for  a  period  of  nine 
VBiia,  such  school  shall  cease  to  be  a<?credited  for  colle^  work.** 

(2  )  Siae  of  claans:  It  is  thought  desirable  that  classes  be  limited  to  30  for  recitation 


■{S  }  Separation  of  ctesea:  The  Kaiuaa  State  Board  of  Education  proxides  that  there 
^■m  bo,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  distinct  separation  between  hiKh-school  and  col- 
^pe  cfMwnn>  '^In  no  case  shall  students  be  groupeil  together  if  there  is  a  di^erence 
■iBOfv  than  oiie  year  in  Iheir  daan&catioii,  and  if  any  cciU^ge  student  is  enrolled  in  a 
B^Mdiooi  cJaoi  Ito  aomatler  hours  ot  coUege  cfodit  allowed  shall  ool  be  more  tiian 
^p»>luUi  the  atimber  of  recitation  hours  in  any  semester  J* 
^PA  llhmth  this  reqisirement  m  seldom  mentioned,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  for  the 

aioii  ptrt  complied  with  in  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  requirement  that  only 

hjgbadiuol  graduates  shall  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  junior  college  courses. 
(4  )  Aiiwiiiit  of  work:  The  studttni  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  more  than  15  or  16 

hamm  «l  chm  work  per  week,  two  hours  of  lahocatoty  work  counting  the  same  as  one 

l»itr  of  recitation. 
7.   Th€  academy  or  preparatory  sc^oo^— The  requireuLent  of  the  Xorlh  Central  Aseo- 

datioci  of  Schools  and  CoUeges  states  that  "no  junior  college  will  l>e  accredited  by 
■jisaMOCtttJon  when  maintained  in  connection  with  a  hig^  school  or  secondary  m*hool 
^KiMi  cadi  sehool  is  ateo  accredited  by  this  association." 

Hpteiiarljr  tke  State  XXepartment  of  Education  of  Texas  stales  that ' '  if  a  preparatory 
VflMiol  ia  maintained  in  conuioction  with  the  institution,  its  work  must  correspond,  in 

M  far  a*  it  extondSr  to  that  of  a  standard  high  school,  and  must  be  approved  by  the 
Jtite  Department  of  Education/* 

^P.  /iMpiefion.— Provision  is  usually  made  by  each  accrediting  agency  for  a  special 
I  doty  it  is  to  (requently  inspect  the  work  of  the  junior  colleges  under 
The  report  ol  this  committee  serves  as  a  bsais  for  the  continued 
■eradiiing  of  each  institution. 
^0,  lAmitalioni, — (I)  No  juni^jr  coUege^all  confer  a  baccalaureate  degree  but  may 

•wmrd  a  junior  diploma. 
{7)  'Hie  word  *  jonior  "  ahooM  bo  prefixed  by  an  insttintton  when  applying  Ui  itself 

ikemi ''college." 
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Chapter  VI. 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION, 


The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  stated  in  Chapter  I,  as 
follows: 

1.  To  make  a  clear  analysis  of  the  forces  that  have  contributed  to 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  junior  college. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  present  status  of  the 
various  types  of  junior  colleges  throughout  the  United  States. 

3.  To  make  a  simmiary  of  the  present  attempts  at  the  accrediting 
of  junior  colleges  in  the  various  States. 

4.  To  suggest  the  possible  applications  of  this  information  to  the 
problems  pecuUar  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
junior  college. 

The  conclusions  reached  may  be  siunmarized  as  follows: 

/.  Conclusions  in  regard  to  thejorces  that  have  conirihuled  to  the  origin 
and  developmeni  oj  the  junior  eoUege. 

1.  The  idea  of  a  junior  college  in  the  form  of  an  extended  period 
of  secondary  education  probably  comes  frcm  Europe.  In  its  present 
form,  however,  the  junior  college  is  purely  an  American  product. 

2.  The  University  of  Michigan  was  the  first  institution  in  this  coun- 
try to  recognize  officially  the  junior  college  idea.  This  was  in  1883. 
It  remained  for  President  Harper,  of  the  University  o^C3licago,  and 
Dean  Lange,  of  the  University  of  California,  to  work  out  almost 
simultaneously  a  detailed  plan  for  the  organization  of  junior  colleges 
as  a  part  of  our  educational  system.  Since  1892  these  institutions 
have  strongly  advocated  the  junior  college. 

3.  Universities  have  supported  the  jxmior  college  because — 

(a)  The  veiy  rapid  increase  in  their  enrollment  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  provide  for  the  needs  of  ^he  freshman  and  sophomore  classes. 

(6)*  The  need  of  early  preparation  for  professional  courses  has 
made  it  necessary  to  classify  entering  students  on  the  basis  of  their 
future  work. 

(c)  There  is  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  leading  educators 
that  there  is  need  of  a  redistribution  of  work  between  the  secondary 
school  and  the  university. 

4.  The  recent  tendency  of  normal  schools  to  become  colleges  or  at 
least  to  offer  college  work  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  junior  college 
movement: 
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(a)  Normal  school  officiHls  cJaitn  that  they  must  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  public  school  system  by  providing  collegiate 
training  for  prospective  teachere, 

(6)  The  recent  movement  toward  standardization  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions  has  resulted  in  the  beUef  that  a  majority  of  nor- 
mal schools  had  best  limit  the  amount  of  colloi?*iate  instruction 
offered  to  two  years. 

ff.  Public  high  schools  in  a  number  of  cities  have  been  led  to 
■Bieiid  their  couj^e  to  include  the  first  two  yeans  of  the  college 
Bporsc  for  the  following  reasons: 

■  (a)  There  is  a  widespread  demand  upon  the  port  of  an  intelligent 
public  to  have  the  opportunities  for  securing  a  higher  education 
brought  within  reach  of  all. 

(6)  There  is  need  of  certain  vocational  and  completing  courses  for 
the  large  numbers  of  students  who  can  not  or  should  not  go  to  the 
tmiversity, 

(c)  Specific  local  needs  in  certain  cities  have  resulted  in  the  estab- 
Usliiiient  of  junior  coUeges. 

(ifl  The  tendency  to  raise  the  entrance  requirements  of  profes- 
siaiial  schools  to  include  the  first  two  years  of  college  work. 

(e)  The  geographical  remoteness  of  some  cities  from  standard 
coBegeB  and  universities* 

(f)  The  fact  that  a  local  coO^e  is  a  financial  saving  to  a  com- 
munity. 

6.  &n  increasing  number  of  small  denominational  coUeges  have 
become  junior  colleges.  Various  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
change: 

(<t)  With  the  progress  of  the  standardization  movement  it  has 
become  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  college  of  limited  means  to 
offer  more  than  two  years  of  college  work, 

(t)  Churches  have  awakened  to  the  folly  and  danger  of  estab- 
lishing in  each  State  a  large  number  of  colleges,  all  endeavoring  to 
cover  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  work.  The  junior  college  plan 
wiD  eliminate  competition  in  a  large  measure  and  make  possible  a 
dmdy  knit  together  system  of  church  schools, 

(e)  Officials  of  small  colleges  are  desirous  of  having  their  re- 
Bpectivo  schools  become  honest  institutions  by  claiming  to  do  only 
that  which  they  can  do  well. 

(rf)  The  junior  college  assiu'es  a  place  in  our  eilucational  sj^tem 
for  the  large  number  of  colleges  for  women  in  the  South. 

(«)  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  junior  college  has  been 
?d  as  a  means  of  providing  additional  opportunities  for 
training. 
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//.  Canektsions  in  regard  to  the  preaent  sUUua  of  the  varicua  types  of 

junior  colleges. 

1.  The  junior  college  movement  has  made  rapid  growth  during 
the  past  10  years.  Sixty-nine  junior  colleges  have  been  organized 
since  1907,  and  more  than  half  of  this  number  since  1915. 

2.  There  may  be  distinguished  four  types  of  junior  colleges: 

(a)  The  ''junior  college"  or  ''lower  division"  of  the  college  of 
"liberal  arts  of  the  university.     This  organization  is  found  at  present 

in  the  Universities  of  Chicago,  CaKfomia,  and  Washington. 

(b)  Normal  schools  accre4ited  for  two  years  of  college  work. 
Such  institutions  have  been  officially  recognized  in  the  following 
States:  Arizona,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

(c)  The  public  high  school  extended  to  include  the  iSrst  two  years 
of  college  work.  The  names  of  39  such  institutions  have  been  re- 
ported.    Of  this  number,  21  are  in  California. 

(d)  The  small  private  college  which  has  limited  its  work  to  two 
years.  The  names  of  93  such  colleges  have  been  reported.  Of  this 
number,  16  are  in  Texas,  14  in  IkCssouri,  9  in  Virginia,  and  6  in 
Illinois. 

3.  The  following  facts  have  been  collected  in  regard  to  the  soiuxes 
of  support  of  the  last  two  types  of  jimior  colleges: 

(a)  The  sources  of  support  of  the  public  jimior  colleges  named  in 
order  of  importance  are:  Taxation,  State  aid,  and  tuition.  "Riere  is 
an  increasing  tendency  to  regard  these  institutions  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  system  of  public  education  and  hence  as  objects  of  public 
support. 

(6)  The  sources  of  support  of  private  jimior  colleges  named  in 
order  of  importance  are:  Tuition,  church  budget,  endowment,  and 
oflferings  and  donations.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  income  of  these 
institutions  comes  from  sources  which  can  not  be  counted  as  fixed 
and  assured.  Less  than  20  per  cent  comes  from  a  permanent 
endowment. 

4.  The  following  facts  concerning  the  courses  of  study  offered  in 
the  public  and  private  junior  colleges  are  of  interest: 

(a)  The  traditional  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  occupy  the 
bulk  oi  the  curriculum  of  both  types  of  institutions. 

(6)  Private  junior  colleges  adhere  naore  closely  to  the  classical 
courses  than  do  the  public  institutions. 

(c)  Public  jimior  colleges  are  offering  more  and  a  greater  variety 
of  vocational  or  finishing  courses  than  the  private  institutions.  Of 
the  work  offered  by  the  former,  17  per  cent  may  be  considered  voca- 
tional, as  compared  with  only  9  per  cent  of  that  offered  by  the  latter. 
If  the  combes  in  education  are  omitted,  the  latter  would  be  reduced 
to  4.5  per  cent. 
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(d\  Sixty  per  ceat  of  the  private  junior  colleges  reporting  offer 

ooursos  in  edueattao,  as  compared  with  ooly  16  per  cent  of  the  public 

colleges. 

5.  A  dutiful  dtindj  of  the  training,  experience^  and  work  of  tlie 

inEdtnJotors  of  the  public  and  private  junior  colleges  yields  the  foUow- 
Ltng  ^'     '"     nt  farts: 

(fi  iired  by  the  academic  de^ees  which  they  have  secured 

and  by  the  amount  of  graduate  work  which  they  have  completed,  the 
^nining  of  the  iusinictors  of  the  junior  college  SLudied  is  greatlj'' 
niferior  i«>  the  Aiandard  maintained  by  certain  callegeB  and  universi- 

tifiB.  It  is  also  inferior  to  the  standards  at  present  agree<]  upon  aa 
^Oitrable  for  the  junior  coUeges  themselves. 

I     (i»  The   instructors    in   junior   (wUeges   have   had   less   teaching 
kaqMrieQce  than  the  instructors  of  freshman  and  sophomore  classes 

in  certain  standard  colleger  and  universities. 

(c)  Iiislructors  in  junior  colleges  are  required  to  catTy  a  heavier 
pohediile  than  are  the  instructors  in  certain  standard  colleges  and 
niiv  The  number  of  hours  devoted  exclusively  to  freshman 

Bod       ^        lore  classes  is^  however,  approximatefly  the  same  in  all 
|riwinf<i  of  institotions  CMjusidered  in  this  investigation. 
I     tf)  The  enrollment  in  the  re<ntation  sections  in  the  junior  colleger 
n  mtafifa  lees  on  an  average  than  is  that  of  the  first  and  sec4^>nd  year 

daaa^s  in  the  standard  c<»lleges  and  uni verities  considered. 
L    6.  Tlie  following  facts  iu  1  to  the  enrollment  of  public  and 

^ttvate  junior  ci»lleges  are  -  v^.  ut: 

(a)  Each  of  the  74  junior  colleges  considered  in  this  investigation 
^  operated  in  connei^tiim  witli  an  academy  or  a  high  school. 
r     ft)  The  higli-school  departments  of  the  public  junior  coUesros  have 

au  average  enn>llment  of  580  students. 

u     ie)  The  academie:^  operated  in  connection  with  tiie  private  junior 
leoUeges  have  an  average  enrollment  of  only  80  students, 

to  The  enrollment  in  the  private  junior  colleges  increased  from 

1,771  in  1915  to  2,372  in  1917,  or  34  per  cent. 

(e)  The  enrollment  in  public  junior  colleges  increased  from  592  to 
M87,  or  168  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 

L     7.  The  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  graduates  of  junior  coll 
rare  especially  signitloant: 

(ft)  A  majoritj  of  the  jimior  c<3lieges  grant  no  degree.     A  Bmall 
mfBt  cent  grant  the  degree  or  title  of  '  *  Associate  in  Aits," 
F   (J)  The  number  of  graduates  from  publit^  junior  colleges  increased 
211  percent  from  1015  to  1917. 

(f)  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  graduates  of  private 
jimior  colleges  inereased  21  per  cent. 
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(d)  Of  the  370  graduates  of  the  ptiblic  junior  'colleges  for  this 
period  of  three  years,  73  per  cent  continued  their  work  in  a  higher 
institution. 

(e)  Of  the  2,225  graduating  from  the  private  junior  collies  during 
this  p^iod,  41  per  cent  continued  their  work  in  higher  institutions. 

///.  Conclusions  in  regard  to  the  various  attempts  to  standardize  the 

junior  college. 

1.  The  junior  college  has  been  recognized  oflScially,  at  least  in 
specific  cases,  by  the  following  institutions:  The  State  Universities  of 
Arkansas,  California,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Washington,  together  widi 
Leland  Stanford  University. 

2.  The  State  legislatures  of  the  following  States  have  enacted 
legislation  bearing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  junior  college 
movement:  California,  Idaho,  Michigan,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

3.  The  State  departments  of  education,  also,  of  the  following 
States  have  recognized  the  jimior  college:  California,  Dlinois,  Kansas, 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  accrediting  agencies  have 
attempted  to  establish  desirable  standards  for  jtmior  colleges:  The 
Kentucky  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  college  section 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Texas,  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Schools  and  Collies,  the  board  of  education  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States, 

5.  The  standards  that  have  be^i  established  by  these  various 
accrediting  agencies  approximate  imiformity  on  the  following  points: 

(a)  The  material  equipment  necessary  for  college  grade  work. 

(b)  The  scope  of  the  work  that  should  be  attempted  and  the 
requirements  for  admission  and  graduation. 

(c)  The  training  to  be  expected  of  each  instructor  and  the  amount 
of  teaching  to  be  required. 

(d)  The  amount  of  work  that  a  student  should  be  permitted  to 
carry. 

(e)  The  relation  of  the  jimior  college  to  the  high  school  or  academy 
with  which  it  is  connected. 

(f)  The  general  standard  that  instruction  in  the  junior  college 
must  be  of  college  rank. 

IV.  Conclusion  in  regard  to  the  possible  applications  of  these  facts  to 
the  problems  cfthe  junior  coUege. 

1.  From  the  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  junior 
college  we  may  conclude  that  it  has  appeared  in  response  to  certain 
fundamental  needs,  and  hence  that  for  the  present  at  least  it  seems 
assured  of  a  place  in  our  system  of  education. 
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2,  From  tho  study  of  the  present  status  of  the  junior  college  we 
may  caiicludc: 

(«)  That  if  the  junior  colleges  are  to  justify  tlieir  attempt  to  offer 
the  first  two  years  of  st  am  lard  collego  work  they  must  secure  better- 
trained  faculties-     Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  junior  colleges  studied 

BBed  to  raise  their  standards  in  this  respect. 

^  (I)  That  at  present  the  junior  colleges,  especially  the  private 
institutions,  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  comparatiTely  large  pro- 
portion of  their  students  who  do  not  intend  to  enter  the  university 
upim  graduation.     These  institutions  should  offer  more  and  a  g:reater 

L^ariety  of  vocational  or  finishing  courses  of  college  grade. 

K  (c)  That  public  junior  colleges  should  encourage  the  movement 

iRiich  seeks  to  make  them  a  definite  part  of  the  State  system  of 
public  education. 

(d)  That  private  junior  colleges  should  seek  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  and  with  the  State  universities  in  their  respective  States  to  the 
end  that  a  better  organized  and  more  economical  system  of  higher 

Mdneation  may  be  established. 

^T  (e)  That  private  junior  colleges  should  endeavor  to  secure  perma- 
nant  endowment  of  at  least  $100,000  for  each  institution,  and  they 
ehould  at  alJ  times  limit  the  amount  of  work  which  they  attempt  to 
offer  to  that  which  can  be  conducted  with  a  maximum  efficiency. 

3,  From  the  study  of  the  various  attempts  to  standardize  the  junior 
MoIUge  we  may  conclude  that  the  follo^nng  mirumum  standards 
^Boold  be  met  by  any  institution  attempting  to  offer  the  first  two 

jeaiB  of  college  work : 

(a)  Kequirement  for  admission — Graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school  or  at  least  15  uiuts  of  credit  in  standard  secondary  school 
work, 

(Jb)  Requirement  for  graduation — At  least  60  semester  hours  of 
eoUego  credit  in  advance  of  the  15  units  of  secondary  work. 

(r)  Equipment— (1)  Library — At  least  2,000  volumes  carefully 
^llectc^l  with  special  reference  to  college  work,  (2)  Laboratories — 
|pi  equipment  valued  at  least  at  $1,000  to  $1,500  for  each  science 
laught. 

(d)  Teachers — (1)  Number — At  lenst  five  heads  of  departments. 

(2)  Training — At  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  in  advance  of  the 
bachelor's  ilegree,  i^-ith  special  training  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

(3)  Amount  of  teaching — No  more  than  20  periods  per  week  {60- 
minute  periods).     (4)  Character  of  instruction — Must  in  all  cases  be 

Htaictly  of  college  grade. 

^"  it)  The  high  scJiool  or  academ3"  operated  in  connection  with  the 

junior  college  must  be  fully  accredited. 

(/)  LimiUitions^(l)  The  institution  must  prefix  the  term  ''junior'' 

when  applying  to  itself  the  nanio  *  college/*     (2)  No  junior  college 

ahould  confer  a  baccalaureate  de^iree. 
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Appendix  A.— QUESTIOnTAIBE   TO  JXTHIOB   COLLEGES,   WITH 
LIST  OF  IVSTITUTIOVS. 


Department  op  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington. 
Dear  Sir:  The  increase  in  the  number  of  junior  colleges  during  the  past  five  years 
and  the  very  great  significance  of  this  type  of  institution  to  the  future  of  American 
higher  education  make  it  important  that  a  record  of  the  present  state  of  the  junior- 
college  movement  be  had.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  requested  Mr.  F.  M. 
McDowell,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  to  study  and  report  on  the  junior  college. 
To  fodlitate  this  study  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  inclosed  list  of  questions, 
with  the  request  that  you  answer  them  as  carefully  as  possible  and  return  your  reply 
to  this  office  at  your  earliest  convenience.  Please  send  also  a  copy  of  your  latest 
catalogue  or  course  of  study. 
Yours,  sincerely^ 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commiasioner, 


JUNIOR  COIXEOES. 

Nameoflnstitation ;  location ; 

1.  Kind  of  institution:  Public ;  private ;  for  men ;  lor  women ; 

coeducational 

Approximate  amount 

2.  Sources  of  support:  received  from  each. 

fltateaid y $ 

Taxation 

Tuition 

Endowment 

Church  budget 

Offerings  and  donations 

MisccllanoGUs 

8.  When  did  your  institution  become  a  Junior  college?   Year ,  Mo ;  or  when  was  a 

Junior-college  department  established  at  your  institution?    Year ,  Ho 

4.  When  was  your  institution  accroditod  as  qualified  to  give  work  of  a  standard  college  grade? 

Year ,  Mo 

5.  By  what  organization  was  it  so  accredited? 

6.  What  credit  (in  semester  hours)  do  your  graduates  recrive  at  the  State  university  of  your  State? 

semester  hours. 

7.  How  many  semester  hours  of  credit  are  required  for  graduation  from  your  Junior  college? 

8.  Does  your  institution  grant  a  degree?    Ifso,  what? 

9.  Number  graduated  from  your  Junior  college  in  1915 ;  1016  ; 

1917 

10.  Number  who  have  continued  their  college  work  in  a  higher  institution  c(  students  graduated  in 

1915 ;  1916 ;  1917 
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1914-15 

I015-l<! 

1816-17 

1]ik|fh«elKM?fnr»ffti«niT..........  ..,.,.     Tr          ...t. ......... 

r*Mtmmfrtmi^nm.   ..       r r 

NcTL — 8 J  *'eoll«E«CreshiD«a'*  is  m^mt  a  fftndent  who  has  pf«eent«d  at  Ifasl  II  units  ol  higfa^^cboQl 
«r»dilj  for  ttitrauoe  and  bas  less  than  30  semester  hours  of  credit  tn  college^    A  sophomore  is  cna 
»lko  IfeM  UMTS  iban  30  and  less  than  60  hours  or  «oH(^  credit , 
ia»  Botr  nwiiji  rlmnri  or  reetlAtion  seotioDs  ftre  offered  In  yow  Junior  coUege? 
Komber  of  these  which  have  enrolled— 

Less  than  5  student; ,  < 

flromS  tofstudents. •.*,«..*........•.. 

From  10  to  H  Ftudents 

FRiinl5to)9stiid«its ., * 

iaDto3lttadtnl« 

tasu>a»stiiii«iitd «• , «.« «. ........ 

MoretbanaostudeaU. ..».....;............ ..««••...«... », 

liwthsiifilftiidflats — 

ia»  What  wfn  yaar  reasons  for  organlxXns  a  junior  coUegeT 

(Check  the  oaotraUmg  naaons  and  uodsrsoore  those  that  were  espeetalfy  Important.) 
I  from  a  ttandard  ooll«fe  or  imiTersity. 
1  dUDcultj  in  m^ntaJnlng  a  four-ysar  ooorseu 
I  of  parents  to  keep  children  at  bomew 
DMtrs  €f  studvits  (or  coUege  work  mariiame. 
1>OTln  to  ssodresscragatiaii  of  the  sexes. 

T»  ptwide  opportunities  for  higher  edacfttlem  imdar  church  ooatrol. 
To  t««vt4e  vocational  training  mere  adraaoed  than  hlgh^idiool  work* 
T»  provide  add! UoTui  r.nrvjrt  unities  fiirteadurtrainiiif, 
T»  nsel  the  mOrm  mts  of  protassional  achoola . 

TftptVTtdeaeomi l  (or  those  who  can  not  go  further. 

To  meet  spedfle  local  iMMMht. 

KoTs:  The  above  siiggnstloins  were  offered  in  the  hope  of  mekltig  it  easier  to  Answer  this  qaestion. 
▲d  extanided  diseostrfoii  of  your  ruasoni  will  be  greatly  appreciated.    Use  the  space  below  or  appcc^t 


11.  WIBrm 

taitnictiscs. 

jKOd 

wb<f« 
leoiiTedr 

Number  of 
Mcaesterf) 
of  gradnaie 

work  hi 
advance  of 
the  stand- 
ard A.  B. 
dsip^f 

But^eds 

taofbtr 

(Ab&evi- 

ate  as 

follows:    ' 

Alg., 

Gwm., 

Trig.. 

Bhet., 

Am.  Hist.. 

Eur.  Hist,, 

Ger.,  Fr. 

etc. 

Number 

of  fMTS 

taught 

»p  to  the 

present 

ywurT 

Nomber  of 

redUtion 

periods 

taught 

per  week 

^^ 

ywT 

Nninber 
or  these 
periods 
in  the 
junior 
colleger 

l^gth 
of  periods? 

I^^l^llir  A 

EmSSb:::::: 

niitfiitf<«rC...... 

........J... 

"•• - 

-— — 

1iiiinict4tf'  f>      , 

furtriwtiW  R 

"***""■""* 

^,,,.. 

■^iJIP^IIf  q' 



......... 

[^*9.  .X   .i.......P.».. 

•...*»...•■> 

•***"**•""*"'"**** 

..«..•*.••«. 

•««.•*««.«««>*» 

' 1 r" 

1 

of  Bir  weeks  toonti  ono-b^  Mmester. 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGES  IN  UNITED  STATES  TO  WHICH  QUESTIONNAIRES     ] 

WERE  SENT.                                                            | 

Calitomla: 

Mhuiasota— Continued.                                        ^^1 

PresDo  JunJor  CoUeg*.  Fnewio. 

Stanley  Collide**  Mmnaapom.                         ^H 

IjDpen«]  /unlar  College*  ImportiiL 

B'«kMsfl*M  Junior  CoUogt,  B^tmOkM, 

JacasoKi  fflgn  Scoooli  Jackaonu                      ^^^^^| 

Asttui  Junior  CoJioge,  Azusft. 

Vflla  BL  Scholastica,  Duluth.                       ^H 

Long  Btacb  Junior  Collctgc.  Lon^  Reivch. 

HissLssipfvi:                                                           ^^M 

BpiUywood  Jonior  College,  Xxus  Annolefi, 

At!  Saints  CoUflge,  Vtoksburg.                        ^^M 

Lo«  .Ui|:e{os  City  Junior  Cotloge,  Los  AnseJ«». 

Mlaaiisippt  Pynodkiai  College,  Holly  Spflngs,  ^| 

Ban  F<)mando  JunJur  College,  Sau  PeniAndo. 

RUlman  College,  Clinton,                                          1 

^m       V9SB6«nA  Junior  CoUfige,  P&9ad«na. 

Miaftmrl:                                                                        J 

^^B      Fuller  I  on  Junior  CuUege,  Ful  brton. 

Central  College  for  Wommr,  iMODgUm.                  1 

^^V      Orange  Junior  ColM^.  Onaf, 

CkuiatXaii  Collage.  CotamUa.                           ^J 

W             Santa  Vnii  Junior  €oll«ee,  BanU  Anft. 

Cottay  C^Hega,  NavMla.                                 ^H 

^^^       Aulmm  Jiinior  Co ll*«*,  Auburn, 

Har^tn  Colle««^  Maxlea,                               ^H 

^^K      San  I>l«gD  Junior  roi)«t!9.  Ban  r>i«Ko. 

Howard  Payne  Collega,  Payattet                             1 

^^f      Banta  Oarbari  Junior  CoUoge,  &aDt«  BarbaxA. 

KattsaB  City    PulytaohiOc  loatltiiU*    Kansas      1 

^^^       Yiaka  Jmiiof  CoU«ca.  Yf«ka. 

City.                                                                    J 

^^      Hlrorsiila  Junior  Colloga.  HJiranM«, 

Palmar  Collefe,  Albany.                                ^^J 

Prttchatt  Collage,  Albany .                            ^^1 

^r      Palo  AJto  Junior  Colk««.  PsSo  Alto, 

6U  Joaaph  Junior  C^oUage,  St.  Jowpb.           ^^1 

Gwriia: 

fitapbem  College,  C^hrmMa.                          ^H 

Andrew  Callage.  Outhbort. 

9yfiodteal  Conaga,  Fulton.                          ^^H 

South  Gaorda  Col]oc».  McRae. 

The  I*rloc4>la.  SC  Ixwd».                              ^H 

Young  L.  0.  nATTfs  Colleg«»  Young  Hania, 

WUliuii  Woods  Collagap  fWfeoa.                 ^H 

lUinoh: 

Nebraska:  '                                                            ^H 

Dlackliurn  Collage,  Carllnvilla. 

York  CoUaga,  York.                                     ^H 

Bradley  Fol/t«c)ink  lusUtute.  Paotte. 

North  CanOina:                                                 ^H 

Fony  HaJl.  Lake  Forost . 

Davanport  Cotlega,  Laooir.                             ^^M 

loUet  Junior  Collage.  Joliel. 

L<nustiarg  Cullaga,  Loubborg;                      ^^H 

FnoiOMSliimec  School,  Mount  C^ffoa 

WaaTar  CoUaga,  WeATerrflleu                        ^H 

Laa«  Junior  Collejic,  Chicago, 

rmmtmm:                                                       ^H 

Lowts  InsUtule,  Chicago, 

LojoU  rnivor^ty,  Chicago. 

i[arlinC<iUe(e,Pulaafel                                  ^H 

Saon  Junior  CoUago,  Chicago^ 

Textu:                                                                         1 

iBdiiiiA: 

AlaKandarCoUogtatalnsiltuta,  JacksouTille          1 

Qcahon  Junior  Coltega,  Ooshao. 

aarentloo  College,  CtorrtMlon.                                 1 

I^a: 

MenOlan  College,  Merldltm.                                 J 

OmoQland  Collage,  LAmoaL 

North  Texas  Collets,  Sherman.                     ^^M 

KaoUiclcy: 

San  Ajiionio  College,  San  Antonio.               ^^H 

Maniilloo  CoUagt*  I^xlngtoiL 

Btamlkird  Ooltoge,  Stamford,                         ^^1 

r^C«n  C^Uaga*  nmsallviUa. 

Wailay  Colltge,  Ofeaovllle.                             ^^M 

Kanturky  ColHca  for  Women.  Bmiifillt 

A hilpna  ChrislLau  College,  AbOene.                ^^1 

Margarat  College,  Vor7(fdlf«s. 

Tborp  Bpnnii;  r^^ijogv,  Tborp  Bpriog,            ^^H 

FalroMOunt  College,  Fatnuount,                    ^^H 

l4mmium: 

Vlrgima:                                                             ^H 

MuufliU  OoUaga,  Mansflald. 

Mftnon  College,  Manon.                                  ^^H 

Mbitigiij 

M&ry  BiUdwln  Bamlnaiy,  SUunton.              ^^H 

OrvBd  R*H4i  Junior  CoUag*.  Onad  EapidA. 

Sou  Chain  CvoUega,  Patanhurg.                        ^^H 

Detroit  Junior  C«llaf»,  Datrull. 

1         8i<»iewallJackaonltt:«Utul«.  AliingdoiL       ^^M 

Ifartinala  Normal  Scliool.  IHUiolL 

Vlfgtnui  Cotlegai  Roanoki^.                             ^^B 

lilniimata; 

Virginia  lolarmont  College.  BKstoL             ^^1 

CUxitMit  High  School,  Ooquet, 

Wsshlngtoiir                                                          ^^H 

tMbmv  Higji  School*  Rocbaatar. 

1 
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Biti«lak  8|)HBfB. 


OlHs*  cattte«lM#  MWMI.  Lo*  Av^hm. 
Politicbnk  Jimlor  Coflflf;e,  Los  An^skm. 
Free  liirlbodi«t  S^rnlniiry,  hm  An'gelet, 
S««  Patdck's  Scmin:iry,  Menio  Part. 
fit.  Antbony^fl  Cotkgf ,  Baaitm  Bvtiva. 
flmlft  MooirA  Juiiior  College,  Scots 
flefaaa  lankir  CbUpfv,  8«hmk 
W«rttelfl»  BdiosI  tor  Gftrfa.  W«itlake 


Be  SinplMa^  School »  Colorado  Spriiic». 


ADDITIONAL  LIST  DP  INSTITUTIONS  TO  WHICH  JTJKIOR  COLLEGE 
QUESTIONNAIRES  WERE  SENT. 

EtnmoatKl  Vfadaimffy  Oolkfge^  BerrltinB|«fDp, 

Minneftoui:  ^h 

Futihault  nifli  SfHool,  Fatrn^uH.  H 

St.  Mnry**  Elatt,  Farflianlt.  ^1 

Park  Region  I.uther  CrtRf^gp,  Vnpia  FbUl 
Concordlu  Cotiegp,  Bt.  Tftul. 

Mf«8tasfr|]i: 

MiaiUHlp[p[  Sjnodic&l  C^Hege,  Holly  Bprfnca. 
B«!lmv«n  CoUegbtO  and  IndiutftU  Insrtltule, 
Jttckson. 

Mitnouri: 

St.  Paul's  Collegf,  Concwdia* 

Croud  River  f,f^-     '~  flitin.  ^ 

Fon»t  Park  <  :  ouiit.  ^| 

ecarrlUMorri    .  ^  ,  Morrbvmc.         W 

Acadoniy  of  the  Sacrwl  Ht^art,  St.  Oiarktt. 

The  Principia,  St.  Louis. 

Goorgv  R.  Bmitli  Colbgq  (Nf^o),SedaUa« 

NcbnMdoK 

EvaaeeUcaJ    Lutheran    Teachers'    Bemltiary 
Sew&nL 

New  Jersey: 

Centenary  Collegiate  Insilttue,  Haotottslown. 
flooi-cr  School,  p&teraon. 

New  Vork: 

Bt,  Aenes  BChool,  Albany. 
FtdkarCoUcflaie  lostitota,  Btoaidyou 
Boly  AneeLi  CaUcfUte  Initttutp,  Builalo. 
Buonett  School  for  Girb,  Mill  brook. 
ConLslotfk  Seht>dl,  New  Tork. 
<nfm  EUlMi  Sominao ,  Pooi^ilcaf  psie. 
Wb^st  llBvvrial  I^themaColkie«  BocteiUL 

North  Caroliim: 

LUtknon  ColJege,  LUilotoa. 
Chowan  College,  Murbwshoro. 

Ohio: 

UrbA&a  Cnivwaityflahoali  UrbftOA. 


Bk  TbotDM  Prtparatory  Seminary,  Hartford. 
P«eifret  °  '^-     '    '    "1  Irct  Cvniet. 
OaoBBiti  .  iDstltuttk,  Buffleld. 

GUIxrts  r<.ti 

Olatriet  of  ColiimbiA  i  Waahlngtoa}: 
Gokmlal  Sdiool  lor  Clxk. 
C4>ltimb|a  TTnHmslty  SchooL 


OollBfe,  Roakiii. 

f  nrr  ritli  fnitifl 

T«dmical  InBtltubt!,  PocateUiO. 

Omiv«ciI  of  Uie  Saerad  H«4rt,  Lak«  Foreat* 
01.  Msy^  SdMol,  KnoxTlUe. 
IL  &«d»  CoUiCe,  Beru. 


rClalke«,Nonlil 
I  CoOb^,  Wbiotui. 
fit.  loaeph'i  College,  CoUogcYlIle. 
C<MOidta  CoilBft.  Fort  Wapv. 
lova: 

tQ^hlaiid  Park  CoUege,  Den  Moines. 
Buraboldt  Colkge,  HujnlK»ldt. 


St.  Joha"^  LotJMVBi  CoUoBB,  Wlnll«ld. 
KmAtKkji 

Cumbarlaiid  Collage,  WUliamahui-g. 

na: 
Straigtit  tJtijverilty  (NogroX  New  OrtoBCW. 
01,  loaapli'i  Somltiary,  til.  BeOddkl. 
Omtaoary  College,  Shfvveport. 

]lor»*  l^tln  School,  Baltitnof?. 
St.  Charlaa  Collegv,  C«lonvt]le. 
St.  l<ii«pti*i  Ae«d«my,  Kmmluharg. 
SI.  2vam  Sohooli  St.  Jwmm  Schoot 


And*my  of  Noitre  Dame,  Botton. 

Boxbory  Lctfa  Sohioot,  Boftoo. 

Orotflo  SdsAol,  Qfoum. 

Mount  U«  Sehool  for  Qlrla,  NewtOQ. 

floiMf'  til  the  Ptijw,  Nortoa* 

81-  Mark'!  Sebool,  Soiitlihoco. 


OlElali0iDa  HolinasaCoUiege,  BHhany. 

Columbia  lunior  College,  Hilton. 
Ftinmylvama: 

Acaclecoy  of  the  Mew  Church,  Dryn  Athyn. 

Beech  wood  Sdioiil,  JankLnlanm. 

&t  FrancbCoUe^,  Loretto. 

St.  Miiry'a  College,  North  East. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  P>iiUdelphia» 

Chestnut  Hill  Academy,  Pliiladclphia. 

Fricudii*  Select  School,  Philadelphia. 

Fohuylkill  Seminary,  Reading. 

SL  Thomas  CoUege,  Scntdton. 
Rhode  Inland: 

St.  George's  School,  Newport. 
South  Carolina: 

Anderson  Collepe,  Andierson. 

Clftflin  University  (Negro>.  Orangeburg. 
Tennessee; 

ColumbtalaB^'  tilvia. 

MiUL^anroll 

Nashville  ColJ  i;.  i -    -  v-aiig  Ladies,  NashvtUe^ 

Ward-Belmont  School,  Nashville. 

Ruakin  Cave  College,  Ruskin. 

Ifurphy  College,  fievierville. 

LuieTiUeCoUege»  Trenton. 
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Texas: 

Conegp  of  Marshall,  Marshall. 

Decatur  Baptist  Coltoge,  Decatur. 

John  Tarleton  College,  StephenvlUe. 

Midland  CoUege,  Midland. 

St.  Mary's  College,  Dallas. 

Texas  Military  College,  Terrill. 

Tillotson  College  (Negro),  Austin. 

Wesley  College,  Greenville. 

Westminster  College,  Tehuacana. 

Wiley  University  (Negro),  MarshaU. 

Texas  Presbyterian  (Allege,  Milford. 

San  Antonio  Female  College,  San  Antonio. 

(^arr-Burdette  College,  Sherman. 
Vermont: 

Derby  Academy,  Derby. 
Virginia: 

Averett  College,  Danville. 

DalevUleCoUege,  Daleville. 


Virginia— Continued. 

Episcopal  High  School,  Alexandria. 

McGuire's  University  School,  Richmond. 

Stuart  Hall,  Staunton. 

Fort  Loudoun  Seminary,  Windiester. 

Sullins  College,  Bristol. 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored),   Riidi- 
mond. 
Washington: 

Columbia  Lutheran  (College,  Everett. 

Spokane  College,  Spokane. 

Walla  Walla  College,  CoUego  Place. 
West  Virginia: 

Salem  College,  Salem. 
Wiseonsin: 

Concordia  College,  Milwaukee. 

St.  Lawrence  College,  Mount  Calvary. 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy,  Pralite  dQ 
Chien, 


Appendix  B.— QTTESTIOraAIBE  TO  STATE  XnriVEBSITIES. 

Substation  of  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 

TJnivbrsity  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
With  the  approval  of  the  Oommisaioner  of  Eklucation,  the  substation  of  the  Bureaa 
of  Education  at  the  UniveiBity  of  Iowa  is  undertaking  a  study  of  the  present  status 
of  the  junior  college  movement  in  the  United  States. 

By  junior  college  is  meant  any  institution,  public  or  private,  which  is  offering  one 
or  two  years  of  standard  college  work  above  a  four-year  high-school  coune.    Will 
you  kindly  aid  us  by  filling  the  following  blank  and  retunung  it  to  us  at  your  earliest 
convenience?    Please  use  inclosed  penalty  envelope  for  reply. 
Sincerely  yoiurs, 

Wm.  F.  Russell, 
Special  CoUaboratar,  Director  of  Subitation, 

1.  Has  your  institution  given  official  recognition  to  any  so-caUed  junior  ooUegea  in  your  State? • 

(If  so,  will  you  kindly  send  us  a  copy  of  the  terms  and  standards  of  accrediting  Junior  ooltages,witli 
a  list  of  such  accredited  junior  o<dlege8.) 

2.  Does  your  institution  grant  advanced  credit  to  students  who  have  taken  postgraduate  woik  in  hig|b 
schoolsT 


3.  If  so,  under  what  conditions? 

Additional  information  regarding  the  junior  college  movement  in  your  State  will  be  appreciated. 


(Signature  and  title) 


(Address) 
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Appendix   C— OUESTIONNAIEE   TO   STATE   DEPARTMENTS   OF 

EDUCATIOir. 

Substation  or  U.  S.  Bureau  op  Education, 

UNHEFtsiTY  OP  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  loiva. 

DsA^R  Sm:  With  the  approval  of  th©  Commiaeuoner  of  Education,  the  aubsrtation  of 
the  Bufom  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Iowa  is  uudertaking  a  study  of  the 
preoent  fltattis  of  the  junior  conej::e  movement  in  the  United  States. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  official  action  haa  heen  taken  in  your  State  with  refer- 
ence  to  ''junior  colleges,  *^  that  is,  institutions,  public  or  private,  which  offer  one  or 
two  yeaiv  of  etandard  college  work  above  the  four-year  high-school  course? 

If  yon  have  "accredited  "  any  such  institutioria,  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  the  terms 
and  standards  of  accrediting,  and  a  li.st  of  Institutions  so  accrodited. 

If  any  legulstion  has  been  enacted  on  this  subject  please  send  me  two  copies  of  each 
law. 

I  shall  he  glad  to  receive  any  additional  information  you  can  give  me  relatinpr  to 
the  matter,  and  will  appreciate  your  assistance.  A  return  penalty  envelope  and  mail* 
inf  slips  are  inclosed  for  your  reply. 

Sincerely,  yours^ 

Wm.  F.  Hcjsbell^ 
Special  CollnborutaTt  Director  oj  Substation. 


Appendix    D.— QUESTIONHAIEE    TO    STATE    ITiriVERSITY    OF 

IOWA, 

State  UNivBasrrY  of  Iowa, 

College  of  Education. 
To  tAe  Mffnhert  oJ  tht  Vnix>€rntif  FacuUi^: 
Utkder  the  direction  of  the  College  of  EducatioD  and  with  the  approval  and  coop- 
lion  of  the  dean  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  I  am  undertaking  a  stud>  of  the  junior 
Hedges  in  the  United  States. 
li  is  desirable  as  a  baais  of  comparison  that  data  be  secured  regarding  the  prepara- 
tioa  sod  training  of  those  who  instruct  fir^t  and  second  year  students  Ln  some  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.    To  this  end  will  you  kindly  aid  us  by  filling 
i  thm  following  blank  and  returning  it  to  me  at  your  earliest  convenience? 
Moat  lespectfully  youis, 

F.  M,  McDowell. 


Xtltlvi 


lastraclcr. 
AflSslsst  iHrtmctor, 
(Gbidc  tho  title  Uial  ftppUas  la  roar  caae.) 

t  li^jrmm Whan  and  where  received -.-. *- 

4  SCambffofieanflrtetBolpadtietework * 

(St  K  veafcs  fiunsMr  nnleo  equal  to  eoe-tiaif  tem  ester. ) 

L  Vitmi^ef  otyeBniAiisbtuptothapni«Qt7«ar ..-. 

.^  tieiuleOritJittaiesterihUiaQademlcyeAr - — - 

I.  yiflBbarotfeclUtiQopericxls  per  week —  -* - 

aUoStliofparlodj 

.  Higher  of  tliiM  perloOs  la  ti^asm  In  which  treshmen  end  sopbomofa stodeats are  earoUed. 


tlnej«lirecl(aUoo«ieetiQnUu4£ht -...., -..-, 

U*¥9t  mmf  of  Urn  rmlt&Uon  tatUooe  Uu<hl  aie  oeoapaaed  eattrel j  el  Ireilioun  end  Mipbemore  tttidealat 
a7«75'— 19 8 
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Appendix  E.— QITESTIOirFAIRE  TO  ILLIVOIS  AHD  HXUniESOTA 
UNXVEESITIES,  AHD  GOE,  COEITEIL,  AND  ORINNELL  COL- 
LEQES. 

•  SVBSTATTOK   OW  U.  S.   BURKAU  OF   EDUCATION. 

llNiVEiisrTY  OK  Iowa, 

ioiM  Cit^^  loum. 
To  da  Membi7§  oj  iht  Faadty: 

With  tho  ftpproval  ci  thfi  Commiaeuiaer  of  Education,  the  Bubatatioo  of  the  Buivau 
oi  £du<!&tia]i  at  tho  Uaiveraity  of  Iowa  ia  imdortaking  a  study  of  the  prasBut  stains 
of  tho  junior  coUoge  movomeot  in  tho  United  Statea. 

Afl  a  hnsi9  of  compaiiaon  it  ib  d^jsirable  that  data  bo  obtained  regarding  the  prepa- 
ration and  training  of  thotM^  who  instruct  first  aDd  aecond  year  stud  outs  in  Btandarvl 
colleg^Q  and  univeraitios.  To  this  end  will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  qmo^ 
tioua  and  i^etum  thi^  ahoot  to  mo  at  your  earlioat  convenience!?  You  may  uae  the 
incloeed  franked  envelope  for  reply, 
Siiu^«rely,  youra, 

Wm.  F,  Bu&ssll, 
Special  CoUabortUar,  IHrectar  oJ  Suh»$aHon.^ 

1,  DttgreetrttefliTed,,.. ...-  Wheuand  where rocdTwl ,,— 

2.  Nu]&latr«f««iii«Bt«nofcraduate  work  which  youhftvedooe 

Cfli  a  wnlE9  sunuaor  amioii  «q  ual  t4i  oiMniair  MOMSter. ) 

a.  Number  of  y«ar3  taught  up  to  proseni  ymr ,. ,-,.„., 

i.  NtimtjerofroeiUitlonperiodatftughtperwcslidtiniigth*  present  year * * • 

i.  Umglh  of  mch  period .,,...,, ..., 

A.  Ifumber  of  tiMna  parf ods  per  wmk  dvroted  to  cUssot  la  wbicb  freSbment  sad  sophomorsi  «maarQll«i 


T.  TulAt  aamllment  in  each  rocitutioQ  section  in  wtileh  frVBtuneo  nnd  Bophomores  areonralled  . 


a.  Total aiuaberdrtro«bmca«iil«oiphoinorweorDl]ed in ettoho(theeie sections 


Appendix  F.— GEADITATE  WOKK  OF  MEMBEES  OF  THE 

FACIILTIES. 

Dutrihuiion  of  in^tnuetors  according  to  numh/r  ofMcmetterg  of  graduate  work. 


Of  ^Mi  l&BtnKtocs  of  (30  junior  oolkfes. 


WfunlMtr  of  Mmettefs:  Fr»qu«DC7. 

0-  l.v... ita 

2-  3.» „.^- , IM 

4-  B.9 - „.«-..,4.i.. «S 

•-  7.9 .,„•. 13 

♦-  Hvf U 

l3-4a.» .-      S 

m 

1*2.. rim  fiuartltov 

ii, MMllaa. 

i.l.«.».. , TlUrd^iiarillo. 

I.T ..*.lfM«idaviAtJoii» 


Of  59  iostnictors  of  frcahmiin  and  aopbomor**  da 
of  University  of  lowft. 


Number  of  jtemacUirs:  FrtqiMoey. 

t>-  l.l». 2 

2-3,» «»..^.,«<. T 

4-  6  9 -...-fcCi*....-  ti 

*^-  7.9 • ...•.„,.,...;•;„;.,,„  t? 

^  »  • 1« 

10-11. •. ; s 

i4-U.9.„ t 

«,0. .Pintqu 

M , Mwtlaa. 

I.M.., .........Thtrt!  (HiArlflii. 
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DUtnbmMBn  qfintirua^rB  auordinf  to  ntanber  of  MommUn  ^/  ^fraduate  vorib— Contd. 


of  UnivvnUy  of  Qlinois. 

Of  57iiistnicton  of  freshman  and  sophomoro  classes 
of  University  of  Minnesote. 

numhur  of  MmMton: 

O-  1.9 - 

Frt<|CMiic7. 
1 

Number  of  s 
0-  1.9.. 
2-3.9.. 
4-5.9.. 
6-7.9.. 
8-9.9.. 
10-11.9.. 

6.1.. 
7.2.. 
«.8.. 
1.8.. 

Bmesters: 

FrwHionor 
1 

2-  3.9.- 

13 

I 

4-  5.9.. 

:;..:::.: u 

9 

6-  7.9-- 

33 

19 

4 

29 

»-9.9.- 

ia-u.9.. 

11 

6 

1^13.9.- 

» 

14-15.9.. 

1 

57 

5.1. 

82 

..First  quartile. 
..Medhm. 
..Third  qaartile. 

. .  First  QQBrtile. 

7.0. . 
8.4.. 

.Mediui. 
.Thiitl  quartOe. 
.Mean  deviation. 

1.8.. 

ofCoeCoUeeo.    ' 

ofCkmudlCoUoge. 

Komb^rofse 
0 

mestMs: 

Freqoencj. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Number  of  semesters: 

Frequency. 
1 

1 

1             ..,  2 

2        

2 8 

3 

4 

10 

5 

0     

1 

4 

7 

1 

9 

1 

11 

2.5.. 
5.3.. 
8.5.. 
2.1.. 

2.3... 

15 

.First  qtuutile. 
.Madiu. 
-Third  qtuutile. 
.Me*nd«vfmtion. 

16 
.First  quart  He. 

4.7..*, 
6.5... 

.Median. 
.Third  quartile. 

2.2.. 

.Mean  deviation. 

Of  26  instructors  of  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  ef  Grinnell  College. 

Number  of  semesters: 
0-  2.9 

Frequency. 

J-  5.9 

6-  8.9 

12 

9-11.0 

13-14.9 

2    ! 

4.8. 

....First  qaanOr. 

-.2. 

8.8 

2.3 

....MHiaa. 
....ThM^cartik. 
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Appendix  G.— TEARS  OF  rSAGHIirG  EXPEKIBVCE. 

Distribution  of  instructors  according  to  number  of  years  of  teaching  experience. 


Of  510  instructors  of  GO  Junior  colleges. 


Of  68  instructors  of  th«  University  of  Iowa. 


Number  of  years: 

0-  4 

6-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

3<W4 

35-39 

4(M4 


Frequency. 

164 

188 

87 

50 

47 

24 

9 

5 

2 


Number  of  years: 

0-4 

6-9 

10-14 

16-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 


FrequeDcy. 

17 

13 

U 

18 

4 

2 

3 


516 

3.9 First  quartfle. 

8.6 Median. 

15.6 Third  quartile. 

4.9 Mean  deviation. 


5.0 First  quartito. 

11.2 Median. 

16.9 Third  quartikw 

6.4 Mean  do viation. 


Of  93 instructors  of  tho  University  of  Illinois. 


Of  60  instructors  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


Nmnber  of  years: 

0-  4 

Frequency. 
24 

5-  9 

31 

10-14 

17 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

2  • 

Number  of  years: 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 


Frequency. 

12 

12 

15 

12 

% 

3 

8 


90 

4.7 First  quartile. 

8.4 Median. 

13. 7 Third  quartile. 

5.6 Mean  deviation. 


6.2 First  quartne. 

12.0 Median. 

17.5 Third  quartile. 

6.3 Mean  deviaticB. 


Of  16  instructors  of  Coe  College. 


Of  16  Instructors  of  Cornell  Cellcgo. 


Number  cf  years: 

2 

3 

6 

9 

10 

12 

16 

18 

19 

H) 

25 

26 

27 


Frequency. 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 


Number  of  years: 
4 


Frequesiej. 
, 2 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

6. 0 First  quartile. 

16.0 Median. 

10.0 Third  quartile. 

7.5 Mean  deviation. 


6. 
10. 
13. 
15. 
16., 
18.. 
20.. 
24.. 
26.. 
40.. 


5.5 First  quartile. 

15.0 Median. 

20.5 Third  quartila. 

7.5 Mean  deviattaL 
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OfHinstrartonof 

tMBBCUCOI^IU 

XaalMrof3rMis: 

0-4 

Fi«qiMiity. 

5-  9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-34 

25-29 

6.2 

26 

11.4 

KiKlliii. 

15.4 

Thinl  qumIJIa. 

6.3 

liMB  dAVlAtkm. 

Appendix  H.— AKOXnfT  OF  TEACHIVO  BBQVIBBD  PBB  WBBK. 

Digtnbuiion  of  imtructon  according  to  total  number  of  recitation  periodt  (clock  hour§) 

leaching  per  week. 


Of  SZ2  isBtnietora  of  66  junior  eoDefW. 


Number  of  periods: 
0-4 

Fraqocncy. 
25 

4-  9        

36 

10-14 

140 

iS-lf 

21? 

20-31 

s 

as-2i 

20 

ao-M 

< 

IL4 

M.4 

52 

if 

-  tf  jcsmru 

Of  5M  Inttruotorf  of  00  Junior  ooIIakiw, 


Number  of  period*:  Vnqtimoy, 

0-4 M 

*-• aS0 

10-14 190 

1*.19 m 

20-24 11 

»-» .-. 3 

«ill 

i/i Ffr«i  <|MMtfle. 

n/i llMliMi. 

liT Tbird '4*M^n«, 

1^ yitttok  6m^)mi\tm, 


W  «     ,  31 

'-  t           \^ 

JW-.4      .   ,  17 

j;-iO ^ 

JB-J# S 

ih 

td 9'r^  'iiwir J* 

r# iro^fun. 

a.4 Thirrt -vivATiU 

f  1 WSmmi  i«r*.itr.^fm. 
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Diatrikution  tf  m9truelor§  ^M9r4im0  ta  toM  immbet  nf  rteUatiftn  ptrinda  (dock  komn) 
teaching  per  week — Continued. 


Of  88  iMtructors  of  Untrenity  of  Illinois. 

Of  86  iastnictan  oi  Universitv  of  IlUnois  aooordinc 
to  recitaUoo  periods  devoted  to  freshman  and 

'• 

Number  of  hours: 

Frequency. 

Number  of  hours: 

Frequency. 

0-  4 

4 

0-4 

15 

5-9 

8f 

5-9 

40 

10-14 

40 

10-14 

23 

15-19 

4 

15-19 

12 

ao-24 

1 

a(^24 

0 

88 

80 

7.3 

Firatquartite. 

5.7 

..First  qnartile. 

10.1 

Medto. 

8.0 

..Median. 

12.9 

Third  qniftHt. 

10.7 

..Third  quartile. 

3,1 

2.* 

.  Utmn  d A viAtinn . 

Of  60  instructors  of  University  of  Minnesota. 


Of  58  instructors  of  University  of  Minnesota  aooord. 
faig  to  recitation  periods  devoted  to  freshman  and 
aophomore  classes. 


Number  of  hours:  Frequency. 

0-4 2 

5-9 18 

10-14 33 

15-19 6 

20-24 1 

60 

8.6 Fhst  quartile. 

11.5 Median. 

13.8 Third  quartUe. 

2.8 Mean  deviation. 


Number  of  hours:  Frequency. 

0-  4 11 

5-  9 36 

10-14 9 

15-19 2 

20-24 0 

58 

5.4 First  quartfle. 

7.5 Median. 

9.5 Third  quartile. 

2.0 Mean  deviatioo. 


Of  16  instructors  of  Toe  College. 

Of  16  instructora  of  Coe  CoIIeee  according  to  recita- 
tion periods  devoted  to  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes. 

Number  of  hours: 

Frequ«icy. 

Number  of  hours: 

Frequency. 

8. 

I 

3.. 

11. 

1 

5.. 

12. 

..     1 
3 

6.. 
7.. 

13. 

14. 

..      3 
..      2 

9.. 
10.. 

15. 

17. 

..      3 

11.. 

1«. 

..       1 
..      1 

16 

12.. 
13.. 
15.. 
16.. 

20. 



10 

13.3 

14.6^ 

First  quartile. 

Median. 

6.0 

9.0 

....First  quartile. 
....Median. 

17J, 

3J 

Third  qu 

MeaBde^ 

artile. 
iation. 
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DtMiriJnaioH  of  imtitctan  according  to  totul  nwBfU>€r  €^  f^eUation  penod§  (dock  houri) 

tecxking  per  week — Continued. 


Of  M  instrueton  of  CorneU  CoUefB. 

Of  16  in 
tatioi 

DMM 

1  jHsriods  dtvoted  to  freshman  ana  sopho- 

NamlMrofboiirs: 

9     

Fnqi 

imcy. 

16 

tile. 

rtUe. 
latioQ. 

NumtM 

2. 

6. 

8. 

9. 
12. 
16. 

cofbours: 

Fnquanoy. 

11. 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16. 

6J5 

8.3 

ir#.. 

17 

16 

18 

21. 

.Fintqoartile. 

24 

.Median. 

12L6 

Firat  qiutf 

..Third  quartile. 

2J , 

Mtf  dtTiatioD. 

15.0 

Msdian. 

17.0. 

Third  <]iia 

a.7. 

lUandKrj 

Of  26  iBstnieCon  of  OriniMU  Coltefe. 


Of  96  instructors  of  Orinnell  College  aooording  to 
redtatien  periodadgreted  t^ft^sshwan  ■■!!  eepha* 
more  €* 


Number  of  hours: 

O-  2.9 0 

3-  5.9 0 

6-  8.9 4 

9-11.9 8 

12-14.9 7 

1.5-17.9 6 

18-20.9 1 

26 

9.9 First  quartile. 

12.4 Median. 

15.2 Third  quartile. 

2.8 Mean  deviation. 


Number  of  hours:  Frequency 

0-  2.9 0 

3-  5.9 4 

6-8.9 8 

9-11.9 9 

12-14.9 2 

15-17.9 3 

26 

6.9 First  quartile. 

9.3 Median. 

11.5 Third  quartile. 

2. 8 Mean  deviation. 
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Appemdiz  I.— STUBEVTS  IV  BECITATIOV  SECTIOVS. 

DistribtUion  o/recUeUicn  sectums  according  to  number  ofttudents  enrolled. 


or  1,648  redtaUon  sections  of  65  Junior  coUegw. 

Of  168  recitation  sections  of  freshman  and  sopbomora 
classes  of  University  of  Iowa. 

Number  of  stu 
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dents: 

Frequency. 

291 

244 

300 

251 

202 

Number  of  students: 
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Frequency. 
2 
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10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

20-M 

35-39 

40-44 

9 

: 24 

26 

27 

25-29 

ao-49 

50  phis.... 

134 

116 

10 

19 

14 

13 

1,648 

First  quartile. 

Median. 

: 4 

6.6... 
13.1.., 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-150 

9 

9 

1 

Third  quarUle, 

Mean  deviation. 

11 

21.0... 
7.6... 

16.3 

28. 4 

168 

Fint  quartile. 

Median. 

37.0 

12.6 

Third  quartile. 

Of  144  redtationseotions  of  freshman  and  sophomore 
etaoaes  of  Unlyersity  of  Illinois. 

classes  of  University  of  Minneaota. 

Number  of  students: 

0-  4 

Frequency. 
0 

Number  of  students: 

0-   4 

6-    9 

Frequency. 
2 

5-  9 

5 

8 

14 

44 

44 

7 

10-14 

10-  14 

9 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

15-19 

20-24 

26-29 

16 

21 

22 

21 

4 

1 

30-34 

13 

35-39 

35-39 

8 

40-44 

40-  44 

3 

3 

144 
First  quartile. 

45-  49 

1 

50-54 

5 

21.1   . 

55-182 

18.3 

26.0 

34.7 

10.7 

12 

26.1... 

Median. 
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29.2... 

Third  quartile. 

First  quartile. 

Median. 

Third  quartile. 

Mean  deviation. 

5.5... 

Mean  deviation. 
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DisiribiUion  of  neUution  iHttiom  according  to  number  of  studenU  enroZ2«(^— Continued. 


Of  «i  recitation  sections  of  rr«8hman  and  sophomore 
rtowief  of  Coe  College. 

Of  33  recitation  sections  of  freshman  and  sophomm 
students  of  ComeU  College. 

Number  of  su 
0-  4 

xlents: 

Frequency. 
2 

* 

Number  of  students: 

0-  4 

Frequency.   * 

5-  » 
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HH4 

10-14 

l»-19 

ai-^ 

15-19 

20-24 

10 

a6>39 

25-29 

3^^ 
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30-34 

35-39 

4(M4 

fiOnhis. 

45-49 

50  plus 

48 
..First  qnartfle. 

12.1.. 

15.2 

33 

19.4.. 

Median. 

Third  quartile. 

Mean  deviation. 

First  quartile. 

31.0.. 

21.7 

Median. 

10.S.. 

25.7 

8.6 

Third  quartHe. 

MaAII  (lATiAtiMI. 

Of  57  recitation  sections  of  freshman  and  sopho- 
more stodents  of  Orinnell  College. 

Number  of  students: 
0-  4 

Freqtic 

ncy. 
.    2 
.    7 
.    5 
.    3 
.    9 
.  10 
.    6 
.    3 
.    3 
.     2 
.     2 
.    2 
.    3 

67 
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5-  9 
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EDUCATION  IN  IT  ALT. 

fiy  Waltsb  a,  Mont6ou£bt. 


-L  iQtroducttoik !  niltemey. — 11,  Popular  ediicntlon  :  (a)  Elemvotary  scfiooli  i 
li)  Bcuole  popoiare  ;  (c)  rurftl  schools;  iJf  iii^tlcuirural  schoolii ;  it)  vocadunal 
WlMfeOil«:  (f)  eztrm-scbolaetlc  ftctfTttles :  ({7)  hofipltal  schoola  for  wounOed  TtatlHn 
mldliw;  ih)  |^fO>cted  pJant  foi-  acbools  after  the  war. — IIL  Middle  schooU ;  {it) 
llldQctrlJil  and  cikoirnordal  schools;    ib)    tprhaknl  schools;    {c}    aorma]   Kchoola  nod 

m'  U»tltiite«;  id]  glJinaal  and  Ucd.— IV.  UntveralUea  and  higher  odttentloa. 


L  INTRODUCTION. 

The  economic  and  Fiorial  exigencies  brought  about  for  Italy  by  her 
enlrunce  into  the  war  in  May,  1915,  inevitably  led  her  educntionx 
ihinkers  to  siibrnit  her  traditional  system  of  education  to  more  care-^ 
fill  icmtinj  ihan  ever  before,  and  to  recognize  how  inadequate  it 
y  '  "rlain  lines  to  meet  the  deriiands  thnist  upon  it  by  the 

T  »r\s.    The  first  re^ilts  of  the  consequent  attempt  at  read-^ 

iufitiiient  were  seen  in  the  enlarged  scope  given  the  schools — the 
pupils,  nnd  thr  biiildings — and  in  their  vigorous  coop- 
'\  tht»  nation-wide  organizations  founded  to  rainister  to 
the  immetliate  needs  of  the  refugees  from  the  invaded  Provinces,  to 
r  "  'ie  families  of  men  called  to  the  service,  and  to  supply  school 

I  to  an  overwhehning  influx  of  pupils.    The  local  and  pro- 

vioetal  teachers  became,  very  logically,  the  executive  heads  of  much 
of  thb  11  '  :  fuid  pronounced  benefits  accrued  to  the  schools  in 
increase*^  ;  i  for  them  and  popular  dependence  upon  them,  Ad- 
mtniftttmtive  officials,  teachers,  and  laymen  interested  in  education 
were  not  f^Iow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  new  strategio  position  of 
the  schools  to  initiate  a  propnganda  of  refonn,  whirh,  tnkvw  up 
by  the  educational  and  secular  press,  began  to  direct  itself  definitely 
towET  *  '  Native  action.  This  awakening  of  the  nation,  with  the 
imp*  I  ri  to  educational  interest,  and  the  consequent  testing  of 

prtociple^  and  methods  hitherto  held  sacred  from  all  oriticdsm,  con* 
-'■U:U.^'  f]in  tnost  Valuable  line  for  the  review  of  educational  matters 
Ij   !-r  the  past  two  vearB,    Of  the  projects  and  plans  broached^ 

Jtne  naturally  failed  of  enactment  into  school  law;  but  all  Bhow, 
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in  their  natural  sequence  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  a  uniform 
national  desire  to  throw  off  the  dead  hand  of  traditionalism  and  to 
make  education  subserve  the  actual  needs  of  the  nation. 

HXITERACT. 

Preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  elementary  schools  proper 
should  come  that  of  illiteracy,  a  national  problem  inextricably  bound 
up  with  them  and  dependent  for  its  solution  upon  their  progress  and 
betterment.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  Italy  has  decreased  from 
68.8  in  1871,  the  year  of  the  first  census  after  the  unification,  to  46.7 
in  1911,  when,  of  a  total  population  of  nearly  85,000,000,  approxi- 
mately 16,000,000  were  illiterate.  Of  prime  ethnological  and  dimato- 
logical  significance  in  the  study  of  Italian  illiteracy  are  the  facts  that 
the  Italians  are  spread  over  many  varieties  of  climate  and  altitude; 
that  of  the  8,323  communes  (June,  1911)  only  6  were  without  illit- 
erates, and  only  13  had  less  than  1  per  cent,  all  these  being  situated 
in  northern  Italy ;  and  that  456  situated  in  south  central  and  southern 
Italy  had  an  illiteracy  of  75  per  cent  and  over. 

Sicily  and  Sardinia  showed  the  highest  percentage  of  illiteracy; 
the  plateau  and  mountain  Provinces  the  lowest.  Of  30  ccunmunes 
1,500  meters  and  more  above  sea  level,  16  showed  an  illiteracy  of  less 
than  5  per  cent;  9  of  less  than  10  per  cent;  5  of  less  than  20  per  ami; 
only  1  of  as  much  as  37  per  cent.  The  highest  commune  in  Italy — 
appropriately  ii  cotnmwme  di  Chamois — showed  a  percentage  of  0.9 
for  women  and  2  for  men;  tine  lowest  commune  in  the  Kingdom,  one- 
third  of  a  meter  above  sea  level,  had  a  percentage  of  57  for  women 
and  42  for  men.  Of  69  chief  provincial  cities  and  towns,  5  showed 
10  per  cent  of  illiteracy  and  10  more  than  50  per  cent  Turin  had 
the  lowest  peroenta^  6;  Oirgenti  and  Messina,  in  the  extreme  south- 
em  tip,  had  57.  The  city  of  Rome  showed  15  per  cent.  The  minister 
of  public  instruction  is  seriously  doing  his  best  to  overcome  this  chief 
menace  to  national  life.  F(m-  the  year  1916,  4,246  night  schools  and 
1,928  holiday  achools  for  illiterate  adults — ^an  increase  of  nearly  500 
in  two  years — accommodating  approximately  100,000  men  and 
women,^  were  authorised;  and  of  continuadoa  schools  for  aemi- 
illiterate  adults  (scuole  di  complefnento)  neariy  1,400  were  author- 
ized for  ih»  same  year,  an  increase  of  neariy  200  ever  those  of  the 
two  years  preoeding.  Encouraging  as  these  figures  are,  however, 
such  adult  schools  can  never  be  more  than  palliative  measures. 

Italian  social  workesrs  think  the  cure  is  to  be  found  not  in  measnires 
hitherto  employed  but  in  systematic  increases  of  appropriations  for 
elementary  sdioola  and  salaries  to  elementary  teaobera.  Vahiable  aid 
ia  anticipated  from  the  plan  adopted  several  years  ago  by  the  military 

^  Figures  of  actual  enrollment  are  sot  ayaUatla. 
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authoritiee,  whereby  illiterate  soldiers,  veterans  as  well  as  recruits^ 
are  to  bo  given  ©lement*ry  instnicrion  in  the  camps  and  military 
pusts.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  recently  enacted  law  admitting 
illiteraleas  of  mature  age  to  the  electoral  franchise  will  remove  a  gi  oat 
i»M'*!stive  to  j^^lf-instniction,  and  prove  a  deplorable  mistake  from  the 
I  otat  of  view  of  combating  illiteracy* 


11.  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

(a)    ELEMENTAfiT  fiCHOOlA. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Italy,  in  1915,  enrolled  Zfim.02A  chil- 
dn>n  between  the  ages  of  6  and  11  years,  employed  75,993  tea<  lier^, 
17^4S  men  and  58,750  women,  and  rost  the  nation,  combining  central 
and  local  expenaeSf  appmximately  $18,000,000.*    They  are,  of  course, 
the  pivot  of  the  entire  educational  system.     In  the  judgijient  of 
ItaJ}*^B  progressive  social  workers  a  fair  if  disillusionizing  estunate 
of  their  influence  upon  Italian  life  was  furnished  by  the  very  un- 
6Jcpei.i:4.^dly  high  rate  of  illiferaey,  or  practical  illiteracy,  shown  in, 
iba  youth  registered  for  the  armies  since  May,  1916.     Many  such 
had  hud  one  or  more  years'  si^hooling  in  the  elementary  schools.    Act* 
ing  on  this  stimulus,  a  definite  move  began  for  tlie  complete  recon*  , 
siruction  of  the  entire  lower  public  school  system.    Among  the  most 
froit/ul  suggestions  made  by  such  bodies  as  the  National  Union  of 
Italian  Teachers,  approved  by  the  minister,  and  commended  by  the, 
commiHee  on  education  in  the  C'hamber  of  Deputies  were  the  follow*] 
ing: 

1.  T?i6  term  of  years  for  the  courses  of  the  elementary  school] 
iQuId  be  shortened  to  four  yeius  at  uiost;  the  subjects  taught  modi- 
fied in  content  and  ecope,  and  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and 
advaaceiinent  of  the  pupils.  Fewer  subjects  should  be  taught,  and 
tboMeliould  be  ttiught  well.  The  traditional  repetition  of  progiama 
and  schedules  should  at  once  be  eliminated;  and  subjects  divided] 
into  definitely  briefer  assigmnents,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
liupih 

2,  The  ntimber  of  pupils  in  each  class  under  one  teacher  should 
be  restricted  to  25. 

II.  School  attendance  should  be  absolutely  obligatory  between  defi- 
niieily  prescribed  school  age  limits.  This  should  be  rigorously  en- 
forci^d  by  the  civil  authorities,  with  a  graduated  scale  of  fines  for  de* 
iinquent  parents  and  guardians, 

4,  With  the  improvement  in  teaching  thus  demanded,  teuchei*s' 

^palariefi  should  be  raised  from  the  prevailing  average  of  200  lire 

<  (40,00)  per  month  to  at  least  twice  that  amount,  and  this  increase 

ot  paUI«  yeoieotarj  InttrttcttoQ  are  for  Idia-IT. 
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ehotiid  be  aocompanied  by  an  emphaeU  upon  thiti  quality  and  stand- 
ing of  the  teacher  in  popular  aadmatton.  The  elementary  teacher 
should  be  required  to  have  a  teacher^s  diploma. 

5£pn  the  administrative  eide,  more  efficient  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  inspectors  sliould  be  secured  by  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  vice- inspectors  from  the  present  1,000  to  COO,  and  the  increase  of 
the  full  inspectors  from  400  to  600,  promotion  being  restricted  t<o 
members  of  tlie  lower  grade  and  made  solely  on  the  btisis  of  merit 
and  service.  Tlie  jurisdiction  ol  either  giiide  should  be  limited  to 
BO  communes  at  moet.  Vice-inepectors  should  be  relieved  of  all 
teaching  functions,  and  should  be  required  to  devote  their  attention 
exclusively  to  the  supervising  duties  in  the  zones  aaeigned. 

6.  Fundamental  to  all  thcvSe^  greater  local  power  should  be  granted 
the  communes  in  the  management  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  in 
the  adjustment  of  courses  to  locnl  needs  and  conditioner  The  subjeeta 
tiiught  in  renuote  rural  schools  should  be  sharply  differentiated  from 
those  taught  in  cities  and  populous  towns. 

In  furtheranoe  of  this  movement  the  Minister  of  Public  Inetnic- 

I  taon,  early  in  1918,  appointed  a  committee  of  inspectors  and  vice- 
inspex5tors,  with  powers  to  formulate  a  report  of  conditions  and  of 
recommendations.  This  report  is  awaited  with  Tery  favorable  in- 
terest by  all  the  educational  forces  of  the  State. 

Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Sig.  Berenini,  while  no 
atrictly  legal  reforms  in  elementary  education  were  made  during  the 
pHRt  two  years,  the  systematic  attempt  was  rnade^  in  m  far  as  this  wi(^H 
possible  by  departmental  ordinances,  to  bring  elementary  educatiol^H 
into  vital  relation  with  the  needs  of  every-day  life,  especially  in  the 
mral  distrida.  In  this  connection,  the  peasant  schools  of  the  Afiro 
Romema^  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  ward  of  the  State,  have  con^itttted  a 
vahiable  object  leeson  as  to  the  possibilities  of  rural  schools.     Hie 

,  report  of  the  committee,  issued  in  July,  1917,  and  covering  the  10 
years  of  the  schools*  existence,  shows  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
the  State  with  the  commune,  the  former  working  out  hygienic  and 
technical  problemji,  the  latter  those  of  a  moral  and  ethical  nature* 
The  population  and  teaching  material  in  the  Agro  Romano  was,  at 
the  inception,  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  backward  to  be  found  in 
Italy.  Beginning  in  1907  with  8  schools,  enrolling  840  pupils,  they 
have  grown  to  TS  regular  schoolfi,  and  B  pre-schoola  (infotntQi  amli)^ 

^  enrolling  and  partly  feeding  84^20  pupils.  Furthermore,  14  State 
and  communal  upper  elementary  echoola  combined  exist  In  oc^ramuni- 
ties  where  the  original  elementary  lower  schools  began  operation. 
These  schools  are  of  four  types,  regular  day,  vacation,  night  (for 
adults)  y  and  mfantOi  oM*   'Hiey  have  rendered  through  their  teach- 
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mg  BtAff  increarfn^Iy  effective  assistance  to  destitute  families  and 
thos«  of  men  called  to  the  service,  and  their  buildings  have  served  as 
gathering  places  in  the  civic  life  of  the  community.  These  schools 
have  the  de£nite  aim  of  preparing  the  pupils  for  their  environment, 
to  improve  it,  and  to  train  them  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  building 
better  homes,  and  in  improving  means  of  communication.^  Especial 
attention  is  called  in  the  report  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of 
inspection  of  these  schools. 

The  direct  attention  focused  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction 
upon  elementary  education  has  been  accompanied  by  marked  success 
in  keeping  before  the  Italian  people  the  vital  importance  of  the 
schools  during  the  period  of  national  stress*  The  enrollment  in  ele* 
mecitary  education,  by  the  6gure8  of  January  1,  1916,  exceeded  by 
more  than  500,000  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  on  an  estimated 
^n  in  population  of  approximately  a  million.  The  branches  of 
education  related  to  the  elementary,  5uch  as  the  fltr/M,  the  kinder- 
gartens,  the  auxiliary  schools,  communal  and  private,  and  the  par- 
ents^ associations,  have  all  shared  in  the  benefits  of  tliis  awakening, 
and  aU  have  been  reenforcod  by  private  initiative. 

A  culmination  to  the  active  efforts  of  the  Italian  Federation  of 
Popular  Libraries  was  seen  in  the  royal  decree  of  May,  1918,  mak- 
ing compulsory  a  library  of  at  least  60  volumes  in  each  elementary 
school,  Ui  be  ptirchascd  and  maintained  by  the  State  and  commime 
jointly.  It  IF  hoped  that  this  compulsory  popular  library  may  be* 
oome  the  nueletrs  for  a  system  of  popular  education  for  the  older 
members  of  the  community;  that,  by  means  of  large  increase  in  the 
exmtitig  grant  devoted  to  popular  and  school  lil)raries,  and  a  place 
Bet  mpart  for  the  library  in  each  new  school,  popular  extrascholastic 
clasBiB  may  be  held ;  that  for  teachers  of  such  schools  recourse  may 
lie  had,  in  small  rural  communities,  to  such  educated  persons  as  there 
may  be  in  the  vicinity,  while  help  may  be  given  by  teachers  from 
neighboring  towns;  and  that  ultimately  attendance  at  such  classes 
may  be  made  obligatory  up  to  the  age  of  18, 


(b)    BCUOUB  FOPOUiRS;  RUKAI^  SOHOODS. 


The  putting  of  the  tcude  papolare  into  operation  is  the  most 
ikitig  advance  made  in  the  field  of  Italian  education  during  the 
two  years.  The  legal  enactment  con.stituting  them  was  the  re- 
sult of  an  organic  growth,  combining  features  of  the  plans  submitted 
by  Uj  er  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  in  December, 

IP*'-  ../   Sig-  Riitfini,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in 

F^  .  It^lT.    Their  compositely  social  and  educational  character 

b  well  illustrated  by  tiw  hi^^tory  of  the  origin  and  passage  of  the 
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law  efltablishiiig  them.    The  salient  points  of  &e  3<moU  j^olarej 
both  in  organization  and  aims,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Govemment,  with  the  consent  of  tiie  local  echoed  oo^incil  and 
the  communes,  was  instructed  to  found  a  new  type  of  scho^  based 
upon  the  completicm  oft'the  fifth  and  sixth  elementary  classes,  and 
offering  instruction  of  special  and  vocational  character,  as  well  as  a 
development  of  the  courses  in  the  basic  subjects,  especially  arithmetic 
and  practical  geometry,  drawing,  and  the  elements  of  physical  and 
applied  natural  sciences.  Such  schools  were  to  oover  three  years  addi- 
tional to  the  elementary  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  communes  reserv- 
ing to  themsdves  the  management  of  the  elementary  schools,  the 
power  of  further  amplifying  the  scuole  popolare  was  granted. 

2.  'nie  ^lUre  three  years'  course  was  to  take  the  name  of  Binujle 
popolare^  be  recognized  as  an  institution  of  pubUc  instruction  in  legal 
standing,  and  governed  by  special  statute  approved  by  royal  decree 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  minister.  The  teaching  staff  and  the 
program  of  special  and  general  courses  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
statute  embodying  the  school.  Courses  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
agricultural  economics,  and  whatsoever  other  scientific  pursuits  were 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  needs  of  the  individual  locality  were  to 
be  fostered  and  taught  intensively.  Only  those  teachers  that  should 
have  pursued  special  training  courses  in  the  subjects  they  were  as- 
signed to  teach  should  be  elected  to  the  souole  popolax^^Bud  only 
upon  the  passing  of  examinations  thereon.  To  be  nominated  as 
teacher  of  Italian,  history,  and  civil  ethics,  geometry  and  arithmetic, 
the  teacher  must  hold  the  diploma  of  the  normal  school  or  have 
served  at  least  five  years  satisfactorily  in  the  elementary  public 
schools.  The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  in  the  scuole  popolare  was 
fixed  at  2,000  lire  ($100)  for  communes  having  over  20,000  inhabitants 
and  at  1,500  lire  ($800)  for  commimes  having  less.  The  weekly 
schedule  of  instruction  required  of  each  teacher  was  to  be  24  hours^ 
For  hours  exceeding  this  he  was  to  receive  additional  compensation 
of  80  lire  ($16)  per  annum  for  each  hour,  and  for  hours  falling 
below  he  was  to  be  required  to  render  such  assistance  as  the  giunta 
of  the  commune  should  direct. 

8.  For  admission  to  the  scuole  popolare  the  usual  maturitd  exami- 
nations required  for  admission  to  the  first  class  of  the  middle  and 
complementary  schools  should  not  be  valid.  Only  students  com- 
pleting in  actual  residence  the  work  of  the  lower  elementary  school 
and  passing  the  promotion  examination  of  the  fifth  elementary 
grade  were  to  be  admitted  to  them.  Students  completing  the  work 
of  the  soude  popolare  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  first  Glasses  of  the 
technical  and  complementary  schools  upon  the  examinations  and  con- 
ditions fixed  l^  the  ministerial  regulation.  The  leaving  certificate 
of  the  scuole  popolare  should  be  recognized  as  equivalent  to  the 
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Tearing  certificate  of  technical  schools  for  admission  to  posts  in  va- 
rious bmnchee  of  the  public  service. 

Rules  governing  the  passiige  of  certificaterl  students  from  the 
itcfmle  popolofre  to  the  agricultural  and  vocational  middle  schools 
were  to  be  fixed  by  rovnl  decree  on  the  recomiviendation  of  the  Min- 
isters of  Public  Instruction  and  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Com- 
DiL*rce. 

To  sum  up:  The  sofolr  ^^opoiare.  ure  esst^'utuLlly  rural  and  scien- 
tific, of  considerable  fn  rut^u  in  coui-ses  and  schedules,  supported  by 
the  commune  and  the  State  jointly,  largely  autonomous,  and  in  the 
nature  of  continuation  schools,  being,  in  the  words  of  Minister 
Beiremni,  "  a  bridge  between  the  elementary  and  the  vocational  and 
technical  schools,"  Tliey  are  designed  primarily  for  childi^n  hith- 
erto miable  through  economic  stress  to  continue  in  schooL  Scientifio 
_aiid  vocational  advantages,  hitherto  offei*ed  only  in  schools  of  higher 
de  and  at  a  distance,  are  now  brought  within  local  reach. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  scuole  popolare  is  afforded  in  the 
tentative  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  marine  popular  school  at 
Venice.  As  outlined,  this  school  is  designed  to  impart  instruction  in 
elementary  nangation,  making  and  managing  boats,  pisciculture  in 
the  various  phases  shown  in  particular  localities,  and  devices  for 
catching,  conserving,  and  transporting  of  fisli.  Promising  pupilti 
will  be  afforded  aid  in  proceeding  on  to  higher  technical  marina] 
schools  already  established. 


(c)    UURAL  SCHOOLS, 

A   distinct  move  for  the  establishment  of  rural  schools  of  ele- 
lentary  grade,  below  the  atnwU  popolare^  but  offering  advantages 
akin  to  them,  was  launched  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers* 
ITnion  for  Popular  Education,  held  in  Rome  in  May,  1918.     The 
discussion  was  participated  in  by  representatives  of  the  Association] 
for  the  Interests  of  Southern  Italy,  by  the  director  and  the  Commis*  j 
aion  for  tlio  Peasant  Schools  of  the  Agro  Romano^  the  school  press^l 
and  many  students  of  the  needs  of  the  rural  population.     Kesolu- ' 
tions  were  passed  calling  for  the  recognition  by  the  Government  of 
t*  '   ^'^^  rence  of  the  ruml  schools  fi^om  the  urban,  the  need  of  re- 
el        _    I  udies  and  hours,  of  limiting  the  number  of  pupils  under  one 
teacher  to  40,  and  of  diminisliing  the  number  of  holidays,  the  obliga- 
tory   establishment    of    four    grades    with    enforced    compulsory  1 
attendance,    assistance    to    needy    children,   increased    salaries    fori 
teachers^  attention  to  their  physical  health  and  comfort,  and  the) 
tumiing  of  a  special  commission  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  achoolal 
and  childmn  of  the  rural  districts.     Such  a  move  marks  a  distinct" 
advance  in  educational  thought  and  administration,  by  which  stten- 
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ti(Mi  was  first  called  on  Italian  soil  to  the  essential  differeDce  be- 
tween the  problems  of  the  city  and  country  schools. 

Closely  related  is  the  subject  of  agricultural  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  about  which  much  discussion  has  centered  within 
the  past  two  years.  There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that  aside 
from  the  lack  or  coordination  between  the  subjects  taught  in  the  ele- 
mentary rural  schools  and  the  environment  of  the  rural  children, 
there  is  also  a  very  pronounced  hiatus  in  the  system  between  the 
lower  agricultural  schools  and  the  elementary  schools,  by  which 
many  children  naturally  inclined  to  the  study  of  applied  agrkulture 
have  no  opportunity  or  encouragement  to  pursue  it.  The  clear-cut 
demand  voiced  in  many  quarters  for  the  establishment  of  distinctive 
rural  schools  has,  in  a  degree,  taken  the  place  of  a  move  for  the 
development  of  the  elementary  schools  along  specifically  agricul- 
tural lines,  being  popularly  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  these.  Yet 
many  persons  interested  in  education  have  pointed  out  that,  while 
each  project  has  its  peculiar  advantages,  the  incorporation  of  ele- 
mentary agricultural  and  horticultural  courses  in  the  already  ex- 
istent elementary  schools  is  more  practical,  reaches  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  pupils,  and  can  be'  more  speedily  put  into  operation,  with  far 
less  exp^ose  and  difficulty  of  adjustment  of  teachers  and  courses 
than  would  be  possible  with  the  distinctive  rural  schools  projected. 
A  foreshadowing  of  this  will  be  seen  below  in  the  secti(m  devoted 
to  the  training  of  teachers,  where  it  is  emphasized  that  preparation 
for  imparting  instruction  in  sciences  adapted  to  local  needs  has  been 
given  a  prominent  place  in  the  new  teachers'  courses. 

(d)    AGHIOULTURAL   SCHOOLS. 

By  royal  decree  of  1907  elementary  schools  of  agriculture  were  es- 
tablished with  the  aim  of  preparing  students  for  intermediate  and 
advanced  institutions.  They  offer  a  three  years*  course  in  Italian, 
language,  history,  and  geography,  mathematics  and  applied  geom- 
etry, surveying,  drawing,  calculation,  elementary  physical  and  natu- 
ral sciences,  and  in  the  last  year  intensive  training  in  agriculture  and 
related  industries.  In  1917  there  were  29  of  these,  only  one  of  which 
was  for  women.  They  are  situated  in  larger  centers,  enroU  local 
students  almost  exclusively,  and  do  not  especially  appeal  to  rural 
students.  On  the  latter  accoimt,  some  dissatisfaction  has  been  ex- 
pressed with  them,  and  plans  have  been  projected  to  remove  them 
from  their  town  and  urban  surroundings,  and  transplant  them  to 
sites  where  experimental  farms  and  first-hand  study  of  concrete 
problems  may  be  feasible.  Such  removals  would  also  afford  valuable 
object  lessons  for  the  native  rural  population,  as  showing  the  desire 
of  tffe  Oovemment  to  become  acquainted  with  and  to  remedy  back- 
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wird  conditions  in  remote  communities.  It  was  largely  out  of  this 
diflsatisfaction  that  the  demand  for  the  establishment  of  rural  schools 
and  agiicaltural  courses  in  the  elementary  rural  schools  grew. 

The  entire  subject  of  a^cuJtural  instruction,  in  all  its  grades,  has 
drawn  unprecedented  impetus  from  the  growing  conviction  br<jup:ht 
home  to  the  nation  by  the  war  that  in  the  economic  and  social  rccnn- 
stnictioii  after  the  war  agriculture  must  play  the  largest  part,  and, 
the^rmore,  that  if  education  is  to  be  nationalized,  the  start  must 

I  made  by  giving  the  study  of  ugriculture  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  schools.  Thus  the  different  phases  of  the  discussion  of  agri- 
culture in  the  schools  are  but  interi'elated  branches  of  the  one  uniform 
and  urgent  problem, 

(e)    VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS, 


be  auspicious  start  made  toward  building  up  a  complete  system 
€»f  vcx-ational  training  by  the  pmvisions  of  the  law  secured  by  Min- 
ister de  Nava,  in  11^1  L\  has  not  been  followed  by  satisfactory  actual 
results*  Tliat  law  cjtlled  for  the  establishment  of  one  elementary 
vocational  schf>oI  based  iumiediately  upon  the  lower  elementary 
school  in  each  comuiune  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  excluding  the 
larger  citi^.  Thei-e  are  estimated  to  be  800  such  communes;  and  aa 
the  aggregate  expense,  amounting  U)  13,000,000  lire  ($2,600,000) , 
was  from  the  first  a  deterrent  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  only  a  few 
hiive  been  estabUshed  in  the  most  progressive  communes.  Another 
nt  '  '  *  I  the  law  provided  for  the  establishment  of  vocational 
s^  I  r  the  advanced  training  of  young  workmen  from  18  to  18 

years  who  have  attended  the  upper  elementary  schools  or  have  had 
practiciil  apprentice  instruction  for  two  years  in  addition  to  the  leav- 
ing certificate  of  the  lower  elementarj^  schools.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  these  youths  is  approximately  a  million,  and  that  tot 
establish  and  adequately  equip  the  necessary  number  of  such  schools 
at  letkst  6,000,000  lire  additional  would  be  required.  Attention  has 
rapeatedly  been  called  by  sfK'ial  workers  to  the  great  good  such  schoolg 
would  do;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  among  the  first  tasks  undertuken 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Italy's  school  system  after  the  war  will  be  . 
tita  reviral  of  the  De  Nava  law  on  vocational  education. 

All  interesting  experiment  in  lowering  the  age  and  requirements 
oaoeffiary  for  pupib  to  enter  essentially  vocational  schools  has  been 
made  near  Castillo,  in  IJmbria,  for  boys  of  the  invaded  district 
between  9  and  14  years.  Organized  under  the  legal  title  of  Colo-nid 
del  Oiovins  Lavoraiari^  and  by  private  bene6cence',  the  project 
was  regarded  as  of  such  social  significance  that  an  original  grant 
of  Ibf^""'  *        —^*  "'  "  lemented  by  subsequent  ones,  was  made 

by  th  lid  Munitions,  and  later  increased  by 
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subfioriptions  from  the  American  Bed  Cross  and  private  benefactkma. 
The  fii^  colofUa  to  be  established  has  for  its  soope  to  secure  tracts 
of  unused  land,  to  organize  the  labor  of  the*  boys  applying  for 
entrance,  and  to  offer  not  only  agricoltoral  courses  but  also,  by 
arrangements  with  the  industries  of  neighboring  centers,  training 
in  trades  and  handicrafts!  There  is  also  contemplated  an  essentially 
instructional  side  in  a  four  years'  elementiuy  course,  supplemented 
by  a  two  years'  popular  course,  but  of  more  intensive  character  than 
the  scitole  popolare.  In  view  of  the  unusual  circumstances  of  the 
students,  especial  attention  to  ethical  training  is  felt  to  be  necessary. 
If  successful  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government  will  take  over  the 
movement,  and  the  experiment  be  expanded  to  a  chain  of  such 
colorUe. 

(f )    BXTRA-SCHOLASTIC  ACTlVrriES, 

Signs  of  the  awakening  of  the  schools  to  national  service  along 
many  lines  apart  from  the  strictly  scholastic  aboimd  during  the 
past  two  years.  Exhibits  of  didactic  material,  manufactured  by 
school  children,  have  been  held  at  various  points,  notably  at  Naples, 
showing  both  regional  products  and  use  of  materials,  as  weU  as 
national  character  and  utility.  The  real  economic  value,  also,  was 
plain,  in  view  of  the  closing  of  the  Italian  frontiers,  and  the  cutting 
off  of  school  supplies  as  well  as  others.  Amid  these  most  adverse 
conditions  the  discovery  that  Italian  talent  was  able  to  devise  and 
make  school-room  equipment  constituted  a  long  step  forward  in 
Italy's  economic  emancipation.  In  pursuance  of  the  project  of  a 
national  system  of  book  printing  and  binding  set  forth  by  a  pieeting 
of  all  interested  in  handicrafts,  held  at  Milan  in  April,  1917^  courses 
in  bookbinding  in  certain  city  schools  were  attempted,  and  excellent 
work  along  this  line  has  been  exhibited,"  The  Association  of  Teach- 
ers of  Physical  Training  in  Italy,  meeting  in  June,  1917,  vigorously 
urged  definite  courses  in  physical  training  and  especially  that  sports 
be  incorporated  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  latter  demand  drew 
unexpected  impetus  from  the  physical  training  imparted  recruits, 
with  the  consequent  radical  improvement  in  physique  and  morale. 
Advocates  of  the  movement  claimed  to  see  in  the  final  triumph  on 
the  Piave  the  manifest  proof  of  the  value  of  sports  and  athletics. 
Schools  of  child  welfare  have  been  established  at  various  points, 
generally  in  connection  with  orphanages  and  daili  for  destitute  chil- 
dren from  the  invaded  regions.  Their  aim  has  been  to  give  a  practi- 
cal and  solid  basis  of  training  to  all  persons  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  children,  tp  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  hygiene  among 
the  women  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  crowded  centers  and  in  remote 
sections,  and  thus  to  combat  Italy's  high  rate  of  infant  mortality. 
iWhile  not  under  the  control  of  the  Grovernment,  these  schools  have 
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hmd  its  cordial  encouragement  and  frequent  subsidies  for  certain 
linea  of  investigation,  and  they  ha%e  exercised  a  definite  reciprocal 
effect  upon  the  official  system  of  public  instruction, 

(g)    H06PITAI.  SCHOOLS  FOR  WOUNDED  ITALIAN   SOLDIERS. 

L Wounded  Italian  soldiers  were  given  elementary  instruction  in 
spital  schools  at  various  points,  conduct^  by  teachers  assigned 
from  the  public  schools  and  by  volunteers.  Chief  of  these  were  the 
?»chools  at  Milan  and  Naples,  which  led  the  way  in  securing  govern- 
mental inspection  and  concession  of  the  right  of  examinations  for 
the  tbird-gi'ade  finishing  certificate  of  the  elementary  schools.  The 
work  was  organized  along  the  two  lines  of  instruction  for  total 
illiteiittes,  and  for  backward  soldiei-s  of  mental  advancement  meiis- 
ured  by  the  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  elementary.  Classes  in  choral 
singing  were  introduced  with  tlie  aim  of  discovering  wounded  iritjn 
of  musical  abilities  and  training  them  for  popular  choral  instruction. 
Marked  interest  was  aroused  among  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
by  a  governmental  appeal  for  voluntary  contributions  to  a  pevnia- 
nenl  fund  for  reeducation  work  among  the  soldiers.  Practically 
every  elementary  .school  in  the  Kingdom  contributed.^ 

Accounts  of  tliis  eminently  successful  work  are  of  real  pedagogical 
jfalue  Ui  students  of  the  relative  capacities  and  aptitudes  of  children 
^bid  adults.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  account  of 
HKAiorina  Paltrinieri,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Milan  school,  who 
HPI  W-5t  outlined  (he  spirit  and  significance  of  this  work  in  the  life 
Kpf  the  nation: 

H    Thi*5«n  jarbootA  were  not  for  the  physical  rehabUItatlon  of  the  wouncSp<1»  nor 
■for  their  traliitng  In  inides  njul  cntfls/  tliey   were  for  llic"  r»^achln«  of  liouk 
«ihjen8  and  for  adults,  most  of  whom,  e^^  the  youngest,  would  seem  hej^ond 
file  plastic  ^^^  And  yvi  the  resuUs  were  amazinn:. 

Am  r«^rda  the  teaclilL'^'  mtttertul,  /it?  were  peasanDi  or  drawii  from  the  low*o8t 

urban  classes,  ecoiiomtcnny  and  sociaHy.     Most  were  unabld  to  read  and  write, 

tlMKi^i  mauj  had  attended  ooe  or  more  of  the  first  three  gradea  of  the  ele- 

mtniJirjr  schooK  hut  had  dropptxl  out  and  had  forgotten  practleally  all  they 

bad  ever  te&med.    The  distinctive  rharactorlstic  common  to  all  was  the  lnt(»nse 

dcBlre  to  retrieve  lost  time  and  opportunities.    The  hospital  schoolroom  was 

not  only  crowded  during  school  hours,  but  was  after  hours  a  center  for  those 

wtftlitng  to  finish  tasks  and  to  talk  over  problems  connected  with  the  lessens, 

nS*henp  were  many  points  of  dlffermre  between  tlie  ormnary  school  urchin  and 

B|ke«e   feverishly  ardent  hoys  of  larger  growth.     These  s^^ildier  pupHs   fikrp'ot 

thnt  the  day  was  a  holiday.    They  always  had  In  the  bi>okbag  the  book  and 

eopylK«»U  and  pencil  needed  and  were  always  proof  agiiln.st  such  distractions 

mm  liii|)«de  tlie  usual  elementary  school.    To  them  the  conquering  of  the  task  tn 

^lisnd  was  the  vital  point 

Wf  Thtf  reitsans  glten  by  the  sokller  pupils  for  their  Ignnrunce  were  strikingly 

^tlttmlnsting  fr>r  iUe  life  and  psychology  of  the  people;  the  8ohLH»lh«>iise  wnn  Um 

tmr  frofli  hums,  th*  hoy  had  no  good  clothes^  the  family  could  nut  or  would 
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not  get  along  without  hU  earoings,  etc  With  yet  others  plain  lazLDees  aail 
loafing,  coivfessed  with  boyish  iDgeniousness,  made  theoj  sMrk,  and  thej  quit 
school  as  soon  as  possible.  **  If  my  daddy  (pare)  had  only  gtvec  me  a  sound 
llcklug  and  marched  me  off  to  school "  was  the  most  common  lament,  voiced 
In  alt  the  dialects  of  Italy. 

In  point  of  intt'Uisfence,  pnre  and  slinple,  the  child  has  an  undoubted  ad- 
vantage over  the  adult  HI«  mind  is  fresh,  oi>en,  ready  to  receive  the  stamp 
iiI>on  the  proverbial  wax.  The  adult  Is  what  he  Is,  We  can  niak©  him  better; 
we  can  chauice  the  illrecllons  of  his  thoughts  and  Idea^ ;  but  mold  him  as  wn 
will — now 

In  appii4yiition,  of  course,  the  adult  has  the  IndlBpntable  advantage.  He  knows 
the  hours  for  lcss«ins  are  llm!te<l.  He  Is  determine*!  to  get  ibe  very  most  out 
«f  them.     His  HttentltTn   Is  seldom  distracted.     Even  dlstlngtilshed   visitors — 

I  §o  eagerly  welcomed  by  chiJdren — can  not  break  the  severe  and  Unpertui-bable 

i  calm  of  these  soldier  pupils.  Visitors  pass  from  benc^  to  beueh,  amlllug.  eii- 
timsiustic,  patronizing.    These  model  pupils  look  up,  answer  respectfully,  smile 

'  from  the  depths  of  those  Inscrutable  eyes — and  even  before  the*  disturbing  ele- 

'  menl  Is  well  out  of  the  room  have  plunged  again  Into  their  tasks. 

An  ivgnrds  the  tciU^  this  Is  the  wwl^e  for  the  adult.  By  dint  of  pntlenoe, 
of  Ktudy.  of  determination,  they  do  the  Impossible.  Th*  will,  too,  acta  power- 
fully on  their  physical  condition.  Man,  wounded  In  the  right  hand,  graaped 
the  i^n  and  guiding  the  wounded  member  with  the  sound  one,  da>'  by  *lay 
by  desperate  efforts  galne*!  freedom  of  movement.  Men  with  head  wouruls 
sufTered  terribly  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions,  but  they  never  missed 
school. 

In  i\tfpeHcnre  of  life  and  nforfc  of  (dea«  no  comparison  Is  possible.  Other  eon«ld* 
crallcjrjH  upurt,  an  enot'nn»\j»  Having  of  time  and  energy  was  found  In  not  having 
to  I'xplaln  the  ordtniiry  phfuomena  of  life  to  the  adult,  as  has  to  be  done  with 
the  child.    The  adult  applies  everything  as  he  progresses.    In  point  of  stock  of 

J  ironln,  however,  the  ohlld  does  not  dlfffT  so  markedly  from  the  Illiterate  adult 
The  Italian  peasant,  no  matter  of  what  dialect,  has  an  extremely  limited  vocahti- 
lary.  ^o  has  (he  t^bild.  But  the  rhlkl  1b  always,  consciously  and  nnconadously, 
enlarging  his  8tock  of  words;  the  adult  Is  content  with  what  he  lias. 

Coming  now   to   Uie  application  of   these  diverse  mental   aptitudes  to  the 

racftul«iUloii  of  school  subjects,  less  difficulty  In  d\recii<m  was  encountered  by  the 
child  than  by  the  adult*    The  child  has  a  tabula  rata  of  a  mind.    He  lieara  a 

[  sound  ctojir  and  distinct.  He  does  not  confuse  It  with  other  sounds.  It  does  not 
start  in  him  a  train  of  kindred  concepts.  He  puts  down  what  he  hears.  The 
Sdult»  on  the  other  hand,  hears  a  sound;  It  awakens  InnumerMble  dormant  aaao- 
datlons.     His  dialect  Is  another  ever-present  obstacle.     The  struggle  to  cut 

\  these  awjvy  Ih  nncetislngly  hard*  Hepetltlon.  untiring  repetition  by  teacher  and 
pupil,  is  LndlHi^iensable, 

On  the  Hubjeet  of  of^mpoHHrn^  fo?  literary  form  the  child's  composition  la 
honor;  for  wubjirt  matter,  the  adults.  A  soldier  bad  for  some  time  been  In  an 
agony  of  suj^nniHe  at  not  hearing  from  home  One  day  he  had  assigned  to  htm 
SK  II  themi*  to  write  a  letter  home  asking  some  favor.  He  fell  to  work  and  wrote 
def«p4*rately«  tJie  teacher  watching  him.  The  letter  was  full  of  ardent  aJTectlon, 
of  deep  grief,  of  hope,  of  eDcouragemtut  to  his  dear  ones,  but  on  the  theme  as- 
signed nothing.  Re  protested  with  emotion  that  he  could  not  write  to  ask  a 
favor  of  poor  folk  who  had  hardly  a  roof  over  their  heads. 
In  afiihfn€tio  and  oaloiilatUm,  as  is  to  be  expected,  the  adult  far  outstrlpa  the 

■  dind.  No  time  Is  wast^  on  the  tables  with  wldlers— that  Inexhaustible  foun- 
tainhead  el  wasted  tUne  lor  childrea    The  man  does  the  problam*  d(»es  it 
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•oiTvcttjr,  TvrUles  It,  oot  of  mamm  Incident  Id  bis  old  trade  or  oBllliig  and  goes  on 

ittcqalrlng  Dew  fadlStj. 

K  In  penmanshp  aod  draic4ng,  aa  between  the  man  and  the  child*  the  aduJt  haa 
a  hardness  of  EnQicte,  the  child  a  weakneas  of  hand.  The  man  has  the  better 
Iralneil  eye  and  aense  of  proportion,  the  child  a  ainprleneas  of  Tlston  and  an 
ability  to  laolate  the  object 

la  reading,  the  adult  haa  advantagea  of  application  that  enable  him  to  do 
In  t»*o  or  three  montha  what  It  takes  the  child  a  year  to  do.    The  Intenalve 

^irfU  upon  tndlTldua!  letters  la  feasible  and  fruitful  with  aduJta,  being  a  drlU 

P^Idler  paplla  enjoy  emd  continue  after  hours. 

As  regards  the  explanation  of  passages  read,  adiilta  make  a  better  showing 
than  children.  The  quicker  wltted  and  more  attentive  the  <^ild  Is,  the  more 
does  he  tend  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  original.  The  adult,  on  the  contrnry^ 
diaxiges,  adapts,  discourses  on  lt«  if  he  is  talkative,  brings  It  to  the  touch- 
stoDe  of  hln  own  experience,  approves  or  rebukea,  In  brief,  Incorporates  It 
tiiti>  hLn  mental  life. 

So  with  fframmar,  with  history,  with  geopraphy,  with  oral  arithmetic,  with 

||]ie  eJetuents  of  physical  sciences,  etich  one  chronicles  a  serlea  of  victories  for 

■m  adult  oTer  the  child.  Take  the  tleld  of  history.  The  child  thinks  the  reign 
df  Servlua  Tulllus  the  least  Interesting  of  all ;  the  adult,  though  a  peasant, 
Cra«pa  the  force  of  its  economic  and  social  changes.  The  child  will  glibly  tell  of 
tbe  eilie  of  Charles  Allkert,  adding  pathetic  personal  te»uches;  the  man  will  tell 
af  the  importance  of  his  connection  with  the  constitution  of  1848. 

Now,  what  are  the  net  results  of  this  teaching  of  adult  soldler-puplls?  11- 
lltermtes.  or  practically  such.  In  less  than  one  year  pa^ed  the  exam  in  of  ion  di 
eam^menio  (admission  to  the  fifth  grade).  At  the  Ospedal^  delta  Ouaitall^i, 
an  illiterate  Sicilian  lad,  with  a  severe  wound  In  his  bead,  from  which  the 
fragiocnt  of  aheti  could  not  be  extracted,  and  with  his  left  side  completely 
parfitjzed^  passed  the  examination  w\th  the  following  marks  on  a  basis  of  10 ; 
8  In  dlrtaiion,  gnimmar,  oral  and  written  orilhmetl<':  7  In  axplanntion  of 
fflimgea  read ;  6  in  penmanship,  compost tlon^  and  reading. 

RatJier  industrial  than  instructional  in  scope,  btit  closely  relflt<M:l  is 
the  work  of  the  National  Association  for  Artistic  and  Industrial 
Ajsist&nce  to  the  Wounded  and  the  Invalided,  organissed  in  July, 
1917,  and  counting  among  its  membership  thousands  of  eminent  nien 
and  women  in  a^H  parts  of  Italy,  Its  aims  are  to  forward  the  artistic 
and  industrial  progre^ss  of  soldier  pupils  by  governmental  and  local 
tticoumgement,  to  assist  former  pupils  in  the  establishment  of  busi- 
neea,  to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  their  products  for  them  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  provincial  and  urban  magazines,  to  enlist  the  active 
r  tion  of  eminent  artiste  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  to  organize 

i'€S  in  every  part  of  It^ly.     The  work  of  the  association  haa 
baen  of  great  value  in  spreading  an  interest  in  matters  ailisftic  among 
the  maasos  of  the  people,  and  in  showing  them  the  means  of  develop^j 
iiig  latent  talent 

(h)    PBOJECTBD  FLANS  FOB  8€HOOIj9  AFTER  THTB  WAS. 

Since  early  in  the  war  steadily  increasing  attention  haa  been  de- 

to  the  stibjects  and  mcthtvdR  of  public  insinietion  adapted  to 

-war  conditions.    Thia  took  definite  shape  in  the  appointjiieut 
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in  Jnne^  1918,  by  royal  decree,  of  a  oMnnusBicHi,  headed  bj  the  Ifin- 

ister  of  Public  Instruction  and  composed  of  membera  of  the  Con- 
siglio  Superiore  and  persons  eminent  in  the  educational  life  of 
Italy,  to  study  and  report  upon  the  subjects  and  form  of  education 
adapted  to  the  solution  of  the  most  urgent  problems  that  will  then 
confront  the  nation.  The  scope  of  this  commission  as  a  whole  is 
practically  unlimited,  comprising,  as  it  does,  all  forms  of  national, 
social,  and  educational  activity.  It  will  work  by  sections,  one  of 
which  will  have  under  its  especial  charge  the  study  of  national  cul- 
ture, educational  and  instructional.  The  tentative  outline  of  the 
activities  of  the  commissicm  indicates  that  it  will  study  not  merely 
the  transitory  and  superficial  measures  necessitated  by  disarmament, 
but  the  graver  problems  consequent  thereon.  The  commission  is 
instructed  to  take  a  historical  survey  of  Italian  school  life  under  all 
its  phases  and  to  avail  itself  of  all  social  and  educational  investiga* 
tions  undertaken  by  official  and  private  organizations.  The  appoints 
ment  of  the  commission  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm  by  Italian 
teachers  of  all  grades,  who  indicate  an  ardent  wish  to  cooperate  in 
all  its  labors. 

By  an  interesting  coincidence  the  composite  report  of  the  com- 
mission appeared  the  same  week  as  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
The  plan  of  the  several  educational  reforms,  unanimously  approved 
and  recommended  for  immediate  action,  fell  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  The  thorough  execution  of  all  school  lawg  and  the  overhauling 
of  the  national  financial  system  to  this  end. 

2.  The  organic  inclusion,  within  the  national  system  of  education, 
of  kindergartens  and  nursery  schools  by  means  of  the  subsidizing  or 
nationalizing  of  existing  ones,  and  the  establishment  of  many  others. 

3.  The  continuous  construction,  within  the  period  of  five  years,  of 
all  sc^hool  buildings  lacking  to  the  needs  of  population  and  the  legal 
announcement  of  compulsory  attendance  upon  them. 

4.  The  establishment  of  at  least  one  compulsory  school  of  four 
grades,  in  each  commune. 

.  5.  The  establishment  of  especially  adapted  secondary  schools  for 
the  preliminary  professional  training  of  teachers. 

6.  The  raising  of  the  minimum  saJary  of  teachers  to  8,000  lire 
($600)  and  the  investing  of  the  teaching  profession  with  enhanced 
moral  and  social  prestige. 

7.  The  lengthening  of  the  school  year  and  the  requirement  of  the 
teacher  to  take  part  in  civic  and  communal  tasks. 

8.  The  fixing  of  the  final  leaving  age  of  pupils  at  18  years. 

9.  The  establishment  of  oompulsory  aohools  for  illiterate  adults 
op  to  46  years. 
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10.  The  establishment,  on  the  application  of  oomman&l  authori- 
ties^ of  popular  courses,  schools  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  Ian- 
guages,  eta 

11.  The  subordination  of  the  national  budget  to  the  needs  of 
papular  education,  and  not  vice  Tersa. 

12.  The  paying  of  greater  attention  to  woman's  place  in  the  na- 
tional life,  with  especial  regard  to  the  needs  of  peasant  and  labor* 
ing  women. 

To  students  of  education  tlie  etnking  feature  of  this  move  is 
the  proof  it  affords  that  Italy  conceives  of  no  renewal  of  her  eco- 
nomie  Ule  without  the  accompanying  reform  in  her  educational 
Bymteau 

111.  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Italian  scheme  of  education  the  mcuoU  medie  are  held  to 
includo  industrial  and  commercial  schools,  the  utituH  teonioi^  the 
normal  schools^  the  ^imum  and  the  Ucei. 

'    <a)    IKnUS^TBIAL  ANX>  COMMESCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  have  brought  out  clearly  the  need  of 
reform  in  the  general  group  of  industrial  schools,  occupying  as  these 
do  ao  impoHant  a  place  in  the  practical  training  of  the  nation's 
youth.  Especial  attention  began  to  center  two  years  ago  upon  the 
industrial  and  commercial  divisions,  and  early  in  1917,  by  minis- 
terial decree,  the  few  schools  of  this  type  already  in  existence  were 
developed,  their  numbers  largely  increased,  and  their  relations  with 
tlie  elementary  schools  below  and  with  the  iaH^ti  teciuoi  above  were 
dearly  defined. 

The  industrial  schools  thus  enlarged  are  denominated  Royal  In- 
duatrial  Schools  of  the  Second  Grade.  They  are  103  in  number,  sit- 
Qftied  in  the  populous  centci^,  and  designed  to  offer  in  a  four-years 
course  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
future  heads  of  artistic  and  industrial  manufacturing  establislimenU. 
To  the  fti"st  clafift  of  these  schools  are  admitted  pupils  having  ^itlier 
(a)  a  certificate  of  promotion  from  the  vocational  schools  of  the 
IbI  gn^de,  or  (6)  the  leaving  certificate  from  the  higher  elementary 
iM;houls,  or  (c)  in  the  discretion  of  the  director,  those  12  years  of 
age  and  presenting  an  examination  upon  selected  subjects  comprised 
in  tba  programs  of  the  higher  elementary  course.  Continuous  prog- 
pofis  in  the  industrial  school  group  was  further  sought  in  the  new 
rules  for  the  admiasioQ  of  pupils  from  the  industrial  schools  of  the 
2nd  grade  to  the  more  highly  specialized  schools  of  the  3d  gnule. 
For  this  was  accepted,  (a)  the  leaving  certificates  of  the  technical  or 
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oomplementaiy  school,  royal  or  priyate,  or  (b)  the  certificate  of  pro- 
motion from  the  second  to  the  third  communal  course  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  or  (o)  certificate  of  promotion  examination, 
or  (d)  the  leaving  certificate  of  a  royal  commercial  school  of  the 
second  grade  with  special  examination  on  selected  subjects.    The 

19  royal  industrial  or  vocational  schools  of  the  third  grade  offer  spe- 
cialized courses  in  weaving  and  dyeing,  silk  industry,  working  on 
hides  and  skins,  mechanics,  paper  industry,  forestry,  typography, 
electric  engineering,  and  radio-telegraphy.  Admission  of  pupils 
of  the  second  grade  to  them  also  requires  the  certificate  specifying 
the  specialty  in  which  the  pupil  has  worked,  or  the  leaving  certifi- 
cate of  the  commercial  school  embracing  subjects  continued  in  the 
royal  vocational  schools. 

Similarly  the  27  royal  commercial  schools  of  the  second  grade 
hold  the  same  rank  as  the  industrial,  affording  instruction  for  man- 
agers and  employees  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  offering  a  course 
covering  four  years,  or,  in  the  case  of  schools  annexed  to  a  royal 
conmiercial  school  of  the  third  grade  or  advanced  grade,  thi^ee 
years.  Admission  to  the  first  class  of  the  commercial  schools  of  the 
second  grade  is  (a)  upon  completion  of  10  years  of  age  and  the 
certificate  of  the  mattmtd  examination  from  the  higher  elementary 
schools,  or  (6)  the  leaving  certificates  of  the  royal  commercial 
school,  or  (c)  certified  three  years'  attendance  thereon,  or  (rf)  in 
the  discretion  of  the  director,  completion  of  12  years  of  age  and  the ' 
passing  of  examination  upon  selected  subjects  of  the  course  of  the 
commercial  school.  The  11  royal  commercial  schools  of  the  third 
grade,  located  in  the  large  cities,  admit  only  complete  graduates  of 
schools  of  the  second  grade. 

By  the  regulation,  especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  professional 
qualifications  of  the  directors  of  these  respective  schools.  The  di- 
rector of  the  industrial  school  shall  be  in  immediate  charge  of  in- 
struction in  the  technical  subjects  and  the  related  applied  sciences. 
If  in  a  women's  school,  the  directress  shall  be  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  subjects  of  a  domestic  or  graphic  nature,  or  those  constituting 
the  basis  of  the  school's  existence.  Similarly,  in  the  royal  commercial 
school  the  director  shall  be  in  immediate  supervision  of  instruction  in 
the  subjects  of  international  commerce  and  trade,  physical,  political 
and  commercial  geography,  and  legal  and  economic  subjects, 

(b)    TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Banking  immediately  above  the  industrial  and  commercial  schools 

of  the  second  grade  are  the  technical  schools  intermediate  between 
the  higher  elementary  schools  and  the  istifuM  teenicirfudmitting 
pupils  upon  the  completion  of  the  higher  elementary  couises,  and 
upon  special  examination  in  Italian,  mathematics,  and  J^e  elements 
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of  th©  physical  sciences^  Their  courses  cover  three  years^  and  upon 
i  tbeir  completion  the  pupil  is  admitted  to  the  istituH  teomci,  the  most 
flughlT  specialized  of  all  the  divisions  of  secondary  education.  In  the 
*  field  of  the  lower  technical  scliools  Sig.  Berenini  has  propoeed  to  the 
[  Copsigli  '  riore  certain  reforms  calculated  to  subserve  more  fully 
I  the  Bcieii  eds  of  the  natioiu    Chief  among  these  are : 

.  1.  The  decrease  of  two  hours  weekly  in  the  schedule  of  each  class, 
thus  leaving  three  afternoons  per  week  free  of  teaching,  to  be  de- 
voted preferably  to  physical  education  and  the  combination  of  the 
sciences  and  mathematics,  thus  preserving  in  the  school  all  the  sub- 
jeds  prescribed  by  the  law, 

2.  The  lightening  of  some  subjects  and  distribution  of  others 
ttutnigh  the  three  years,  as,  for  example,  in  Italian,  the  abolition 
of  all  roles  of  composition  as  well  as  all  memoriEing  of  names  in 
Italian  literature;  the  coordination  of  all  study  of  Italian  literature 
,  with  history^^bstituting  for  the  systematic  and  chronological  study 
of  history  the  biographical  and  episodic  method ;  the  reservation  of 
the  difficult  points  of  cosmography  for  the  second  clai5S ;  the  begin- 
ning of  geometry  in  the  first  class,  and  its  limitation  to  a  purely 
exp.  i  il  and  graphic  nature. 

'     a.  tidering  identical  the  technical  schools  for  girls  with  those 

for  bays*  in  subjects,  arrangement  of  courses,  and  schedules,  except 
'Jot  instruction  in  domestic  arts. 

f  (C)    NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TBACHBRs'  IKSTITUTES.  ^H 

I  The  training  of  teachers  for  the  elenientary  schools  of  Italy  was 
I  e^nic&tly  and  continuously  discussed  for  years  before  Italy's  ea- 
I  trance  into  the  war.  With  new  and  unprecedented  demands  upon 
I  the  schools,  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction  that  the  traditional 
I  subjects  and  nu^thods  of  training  teachers  were  too  exclusively 
I  literary  to  prepnre  teachers  for  the  elementary  school  and  that  they 

St  be  thoroughly  reconstiucted.  Under  the  existing  system, 
fciers  are  ti*ained  in  normal  schools,  separate  for  men  and  women, 
offering  three  years'  courses  in  pedagogy,  lectures  and  theory, 
[etluca,  Italian  language,  literature,  bistor^^  and  geography,  mathe- 
^matics,  eletnenta  of  natural  sciences,  hygiene,  drawing,  penmanship, 
elements  of  agriculture,  g>'nmastics,  and  practice  teaching  in  the 
first  grade  of  tlie  elementary  sschool.  For  men,  gymnastics  and 
manual  arts,  and  for  women,  household  arts  and  kindergarten  teach- 
ing are  also  required.  Completion  of  the  studies  of  the  higher  ele- 
mentary school  with  exaaninationa  on  selected  subjects  is  necessary 
for  admiaaion. 

In  the  criticism  of  the  old  order  of  training,  and  the  demand  for 
a  mon  modem  type,  individuals^  teacher's  associations,  and  the 
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press  participated.  The  National  Teadiers'  Assooiatioii,  meeting 
in  Borne  in  1918  and  using  as  a  basis  the  results  of  the  referendum 
tak^i  among  the  teachers  of  17  cities  and  towns,  well  summed  up 
the  situaticm  as  follows: 

The  elementary  school  had  in  the  last  few  years  become  com- 
pletely transformed  in  its  character,  and  the  d^nands  made  upon 
it  had  changed  as  well.  It  had  doubled  its  content,  and  in  its 
programs,  no  matter  with  what  shortcomings,  was  at  least  attempt- 
ing to  embrace  a  new  field  of  activities,  and  so  to  keep  abreast  of 
modem  conditions.  With  this  development,  the  normal  schools, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  had  not  kept  pace.  They  had  been 
forced  to  continue  to  train  teachers  for  the  simple  and  primitive 
schools  of  half  a  century  ago,  long  since  outgrown,  and  they  simply 
could  not  give  adequate  preparation  for  the  complex  demands  of 
modem  life. 

This  nation-wide  demand  for  normal  teaching  reform  crystalized 
early  in  1918  in  a  bill  presented  by  Sig.  Berenini  for  passage  by 
the  Italian  Parliament.  Its  progressive  nature  oQoe  made  known, 
the  bill  found  instant  and  hearty  support,  and  the  s^iate  passed  it 
with  but  little  delay.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  however,  it  en- 
countered unexpected  opposition,  and  in  Jime,  1918,  was  referred  to 
a  conference  committee.  Though  its  actual  enactment  was  thus  post- 
poned, yet  its  passage  is  confidently  anticipated.  In  content  and 
scope  this  bill  marks  so  decided  an  advance  in  the  training  of  na- 
tional teachers  as  to  merit  a  careful  examination  of  its  main  lines, 
based  upon  the  actual  legal  provisions. 

7.  Purpose. — ^The  teachers'  institute  {istituto  maffistrale)  has  the 
aim  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  elementary  and  popular  schools. 
It  shall  be  for.  men  and  for  women,  separate.  If  for  men,  it  shall 
be  of  four  years;  if  for  women,  seven  years^the  first  two  years  to  be 
coimted  as  belonging  to  the  istituti  of  tiie  first  grade,  and  the  last  five 
to  those  of  the  second  grade. 

S.  Relation  to  the  present  normal  schools. — ^The  existing  normal 
schools  for  women,  with  the  annexed  practice  schools,  are  to  be  trans- 
formed into  women's  istittUi  magistrali  of  seven  years;  those  without 
annexed  practice  schools  are  to  be  transformed  into  men's  iatituti 
magistrdU  of  four  years,  corresponding  to  the  last  four  years  of  the 
seven-year  type,  particular  details  to  be  left  to  the  ministerial  decree. 
Existing  provincial,  commimal  and  other  istituti  for  the  training  of 
teachers  may  secure  rating  as  istituti  maffistrali  upon  conforming  in 
all  respects  to  the  present  law. 

S.  Subjects  to  be  taught. — ^The  subjects  of  the  first  six  classes  of 
the  women's  istUuti  shall  be:  Italian  language,  literature,  history 
and  geography,  general  pedagogy  and  ethics,  French,  mathematics, 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  domestic  arts,  drawing  and  penman- 
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ship,  singing  and  physical  education.    The  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
rthe  first  three  classes  of  the  men's  istUuti  shall  be  identical  with 
I  those  for  the  correeponding  years  of  womea's  istittiti^  except  for  the 
[addition  of  agriculture,  hygiene,  and  two  yeai^  of  manual  arte.    In 
I  the  last  class  of  all  istUuti  slialJ  be:  History  and  methodology  of 
pedagogy,   hygiene,   agriculture,   singing,   advanced    physical    edu- 
cation,   and    practice    teaching    in    the    annexed    elementary    or 
Upopulur  school,  or  kindergarten,     Instniction  in  hygiene  is  to  bo 
imparted  by  specialists,  and  that  in  agriculture  by  a  traveling  in- 
*,tructor,  or  by  an  instructor  in  a  neighboring  practical  school  of 
Ljagriculture,  or  by  govemmentally  certified  individuals.    In  localities 
r^here  constant  emigration  exists,  instruction  may  be  imparted  to 
pupils  of  the  last  year  by  qualified  persons  on  the  Government,  in- 
pdustries,  social  conditions,  etc.,  of  the  countries  to  which  such  eini- 
tfrration  tends,  in  10  le^^sons  outside  the  regular  schedule.    For  each 
Lfiuch  course  of  instruction  in  hygiene,  agriculture,  and  emigration  a 
Ifee  of  20  lire  ($4)  per  year  may  be  charged.    The  weekly  schedule 
Fof  the  utituto  vuigistTale  shall  not  exceed  24  hours  for  any  class,  not 
Including  those  devoted  to  singing  and  physical  education.    Details 
lof  the  order  of  subjectB,  etc,  shall  be  determined  by  the  subsequent 
buinisterial  regulations. 

k   4*  A^nnemed  practice  schooh, — To  every  istituto  magistrals  shall 

IkupMOEed  for  purposi>s  of  practice  teaching  at  loast  one  complete 

^HHfrjal  the  elementary  or  popular  school,  under  the  direction  of 

the  head  of  the  uHtuio;  and  if  there  are  more  than  three  sections 

of  theee  there  shall  be  annexed  one  additional  grade  of  the  practice 

school  for  each  section.     To  every  women^s  iitUtUo  there  shall  be 

annexed  one  class  at  least  of  the  aaiii  infantUiy  it  being  left  to 

UixiSiterial  regulation  to  reorganise  the  existing  Frcebelian  classes 

in  aiooordance  witli  the  needs  of  the  isHtufo.    Subject  to  the  general 

ovena^st  of  the  head  of  the  istituto^  the  management  of  the  annexed 

Lpra(^cc  schools  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  professor  of  pedagogy^ 

F%Xf.^pt  that  the  courses  in  mat  hematics,  physical  and  natural  sciences 

in  eucii  practices  scIkxjIs  shall  be  entrusted  to  the  teacher  of  these 

srieocw.     In  in-  fial  raatt^sra  the  teacher  of  pedagogy  shall  be 

latisted  by  tlie  |  r  of  manual  arts  and  drawing  in  such  manner 

as  shall  be  determined  by  ministerial  decree. 

5,  Admission  to  the  isfifutl  fnagistralL — Admission  to  the  fii'St 
claa§  of  the  women's  eevi^u-year  course  shall  be  the  same  as  that 
i^uired  for  admission  to  the  first  class  of  the  middle  schools  of 
the  first  grade;  to  all  other  classes  by  prcmiotion  examination. 

AdmiasioD  to  the  first  clajss  of  the  men*s  four-year  utUuto  shall 

be  by  certificate  of  promotion  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  class  of 

V         '  naM  on  the  basis  of  the  required  examination;  to  all  the 

i  »  iiisses  by  promotion  examination. 
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8.  Relation  to  other  schools. — ^The  relation  between  the  several 
classes  of  the  istituto  magistrdU  and  the  other  middle  schools  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Giimta  of  the  Consiglio  Superiore.  Promotion 
shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  in  force  for  the  other  middle  schools; 
but  examinations  shall  be  obligatory  throughout  the  school  year, 
and  in  pedagogy  and  ethics  up  to  the  end  of  the  next  to  the  last  year. 
A  special  examination  oil  hygiene  and  agriculture  is  required  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  passing  of  the  yearly  examinations  upon 
singing  and  physical  education  is  required  for  promotion  and  for  the 
qualification  for  teaching.  ^ 

7.  Diplomas^  fees^  etc. — ^5*he  istituti  magistraU  confer  the  diploma 
of  qualification  for  teaching  in  elementary  and  popular  achools 
upon  the  completion  of  the  respective  seven  or  four  years*  courses. 
Candidates  must  have  completed  their  eighteenth  year. 

Graduated  fees  for  admission,  attendance,  and  examinations  in 
various  subjects  and  years  are  charged. 

8.  Equipment. — Every  istituto  nuigistrale^  both  for.  men  and 
women,  shall  be  provided  with  (a)  a  scientific  cabinet  for  instruc- 
tion and  experiment,  in  charge  of  the  respective  teachers;  (6)  labo- 
ratories for  manual  arts,  hygiene,  agriculture,  drawing,  and  practice 
teaching,  each  in  charge  of  the  respective  teacher;  (<?)  a  teachers^ 
museum  for  instruction  and  practice  teaching,  in  charge  of  the 
teacher  of  pedagogy;  (rf)  a  libmry  and  reading  room,  in  charge  of 
the  teacher  of  history  and  geography;  and  {e)  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium  and  hall  for  teachers  of  physical  education  and  singing. 
For  expenses  incurred  under  this  head,  160,000  lire  ($30,000)  shall 
be  appropriated  for  1918-19,  to  be  increased  by  50,000  annually  up 
to  300,000  lire. 

9.  Maintenance. — The  Province  in  which  the  istittUo  is  situated 
shall  provide  the  site  and  building,  the  furniture  and  school  equip* 
ment,  exclusive  of  the  strictly  didactic  apparatus  detailed  above, 
and  lighting  and  heating  service.  The  commime  in  which  the  isti- 
tuto  is  situated  shall  provide  the  site,  buildings,  and  equipments  of 
the  practice  schools  annexed,  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed in  them.  The  Government  shall  provide  the  salaries  of  the 
teaching  personnel  of  the  istituto  itself. 

10.  Teachers. — ^The  teachers  of  the  istituto  shall  be  as  f  oUowa,  with 
the  grouping  of  subjects  aa  indicated : 

One  teacher  (Class  A^)  of  pedagogy,  ethics,  and  practice  teach- 
ing; 8  teachers  (2  of  Class  A  and  1  of  Class  B)  of  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, literature  and  history,  and  geography;  1  teacher  (Class  A) 
of  Fr«ich;  1  teacher  (Class  A)  of  natural  sciences;  1  teacher  (Class 

>  By  Class  A  are  denoted  iDf'.imboDts  of  the  full  chair,  with  complete  cootrol  of  sabject 
and  metho(1:>4.  By  Clattses  B  and  C  are  denoted  asi^iHtants  and  sabordlnates,  responslblt 
to  higher  authorltj. 
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A)  of  manoal  arts:  I  teacher  (Class  B)  of  drawing  and  penman' 

'  ahip;  1  teacher  (Class  B)  of  dotnestic  arts;  1  teacher  (Class  C)  of 
physical  aducatioii;  and  1  instructor  of  hygiene  and  singing. 

If  in  women's  isHiuta^  1  teacher,  of  Class  B^  of  domestic  arts,  and 
1  miainiss  of  the  infant  cla^s. 

I  £q)ecial  care  shall  be  had  in  the  selection  of  the  teacher  of  manual 
arts.  He  shall  be  f^kcted  only  by  competitive  examination  and 
mttst  be  a  person  holding  the  regular  qualifying  degree  in  manual 
arts;  or^  under  temporally  provisions  of  the  ministerial  regulation, 
a  person  who  has  for  four  years  taken  summer  courses  in  these  sub- 

[jectfi,  with  successful  qualifying  examinations*  For  the  men^s  m^*- 
iuto^  also,  an  instructor  in  agriculture  is  required.  With  the  view 
of  oltiniately  establishing  distinctive  schools  of  mannaJ  arts,  provi* 

I  nan  shall  be  made  in  the  men^  istituto^  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Consigiia  Superiore,  for  two  ye-ars'  counses  in  manual  arts,  embracing 
practical  exercises,  mechanics,  technical  training,  drawing,  and  the 

I  hiator}'  and  theory  of  manual-arts  education, 

//,  AppUoaiion  of  the  law. — The  present  law,  in  its  practical  ef- 
fects and  modi  fictions  of  groups  of  studies,  shall  be  gradually  ap- 

I  plied  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of  1918-19,  in  accordance 
with  specific  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Consiglio  Su- 
{>enore.  Admini^^ative  heads  of  the  present  normal  schools  shall 
be  ex  officio  heads  of  the  new  uHtuH  magutralu 

Despite  some  pointB  on  which   there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
ftinong  educational  thinkers — as,  for  example,  the  organic  grouping 

I  of  Italian  history  and  geogiaphy  in  one  chair — ^the  spirit  and  pro- 
risions  of  the  projected  law  receive  practically  universal  approval 
throughout  Italy.    It  is  regarded  as  realizing  reforms  long  needed 

[in  the  training  of  teachers,  especially  in  the  following  respects:  In 
prolonging  the  course  of  study,  in  reducing  the  excessive  number  of 
Imurs  of  weekly  schedule,  in  abolishing  pretentious  striving  after 
effect,  in  combining  related  courses  of  instruction,  in  organically 
correlating  thera,  and  so  leading  the  pupil  up  to  the  concentration 
Upon  exclusively  pedagogical  subjects  during  the  last  year.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  is  that  while  a  more  radical  project  for  the 
training  of  teachers  might  have  been  presented,  the  one  actually 
foi-mulated  is  practical  and  feasible,  and,  while  not  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  existing  system,  yet  marks  a  long  step  forward  in  secur- 
ing a  national  body  of  teachers  better  trained  ^an  any  preceding 
one. 

I  (d)    OINI^ASI  AND  UCSI. 

The  wavB  of  eritician  directed  against  the  various  grades  of  edu- 

eitiofi  did  not  stop  short  of  the  traditional,  and  by  their  very  nature, 

I  conamratiYe  middle  schooU  oi  these  titles*    Appealing  as  they  do 
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slmort  ezduBively  to  bojs  intended  for  the  universitdes  and  the  pro- 
fessions, they  have  more  steadily  and  successfully  resisted  all  inno- 
vating projects  than  any  other  type.  However,  even  the  traditional 
gmnasio-liceo  of  the  classical  type,  while  it  has  maintained  intact 
its  eight  years  of  prevailingly  cultural  character  with  emphasis 
upon  the  ancient  classics,  has  yet  had  to  accept  one  hour  additional 
weekly  in  history  throughout  the  course,  an  hour  additional  in 
mathematics  for  two  years,  and  compulsory  study  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  physical  education.  These  modifications  were  the  work 
of  the  Consiglio  Superiore,  in  1917,  which  thus  sought  to  adapt 
this  type  of  institution  to  the  urgent  needs  of  additional  instruc- 
tion in  sciences  brought  out  by  the  war.  Furthermore,  criticism  of 
static  conditions  shown  by  the  enrollment  of  schools  of  this  narrow 
type  as  contrasted  with  the  far  youngs  technical  schools  of  tha 
same  grade  had  its  effect  in  the  demand  for  change.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  458  schools  of  the  traditional  type,  scattered  over  Italy, 
enrolled  only  13,000  more  pupils  in  1917  than  they  did  in  1901 — 
54,000  against  44,000;  whereas  the  newer  technical  schools,  number- 
ing 461  and  existing  only  in  central  and  northern  Italy,  had  ad- 
vanced from  50,621  pupils  in  1901  to  182,194  in  1917. 

Italian  critics  of  this  traditional  type  of  school  maintain  t^at  its 
chief  weakness  is  the  excessive  extension  of  the  programs  of  study, 
due  to  the  desire  of  the  educational  authorities  to  please  both  parties 
and  to  impart  at  once  a  general  and  a  special  culture.  Out  of  this 
very  complexity  has  grown,  however,  an  institution  of  a  very  useful 
nature,  and  one  that,  properly  modified,  bids  fair  to  arrive  at  a  happy 
mean  intermediate  between  the  two  systems  of  training.  This  is  the 
institution  denominated  since  1911  the  girmoHo-Uceo  mademOj  and 
approaching  closely  the  type  of  scientific  high  school  in  America. 
By  a  species  of  compromise,  the  Consiglio  Superiore  in  1917  in- 
creased the  total  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  Latin  to  41,  the 
largest  assigned  any  one  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  it  increased 
the  requirements  in  modem  languages  by  one  hour  weekly  in  each 
throughout  the  entire  course,  allowed  alternation  between  English 
and  German,  and  increased  the  already  existent  scientific  require- 
ments. Despite  the  demand  in  this  as  in  other  fields  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  hours  of  weekly  recitation  the  excessive  number  already  ex- 
isting was  left  untouched  even  in  the  ginnasi-licei  modemi,  ranging 
from  22  to  27  or  28  hours,  thus  affording  proof  of  its  unchanged  con- 
servatism. 

Discussion  of  the  modifications  in  the  middle  school  best  adapted 
to  suit  needs  after  the  war  has  already  arisen.  It  is  agreed  that 
more  attention  must  be  paid  the  sciences,  modem  languages,  and  the 
modem  sociological  subjects;  that  the  undue  preponderance  of  ex- 
aminations must  be  abolished,  with  transfer  of  emphasis  tp  the  daily 
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tasks;  that  the  excessive  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  each  teacher 
must  be  decreased  to  80  or  40;  and  that  better  training  must  be  de- 
manded for  teachers. 

lY.  UNIVERSITIBS  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

While  no  fundamental  university  reform,  projected  or  actual,  is 
to  be  chronicled  for  the  past  two  years  as  in  the  case  of  other 
branches  of  education  in  Italy,  yet  in  spirit  the  universities  have  sus- 
tained significant  changes  in  adapting  themselves  heartily  to  the  war 
needs  of  the  nation.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  intellectual  in- 
fluence has  been  so  powerful  in  waking  the  nation  to  a  just  conception 
of  the  historical  and  ethnological  reasons  for  Italy's  entrance  into 
the  war,  and  in  keeping  alive  the  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  con- 
secration to  duty  as  has  been  that  of  the  universitiea  The  first 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  University  Professors  to  be 
held  under  war  conditions  gathered  in  Kome  in  December,  1916.  The 
subjects  proposed  for  discussion  reflected  the  new  and  vigorous  ^irit 
that  had  come  to  be  infused  into  the  ancient  seats  of  learning: 

1.  The  future  of  the  Italian  book,  and  the  ways  and  means  of 
developing  the  national  publication  of  literary  and  scientific  mate- 
riaL 

2.  Methods  of  fuller  participation  by  the  universities  in  the  aims 
and  prosecution  of  the  war. 

3.  The  attracting  of  foreign  stud^its  to  Italian  universities,  and 
the  proper  rating  to  be  given  them  for  work  presented. 

i.  The  development  of  a  national  system  of  science,  with  endow- 
ments of  scientific  museums,  cabinets,  and  laboratories. 

5.  Fundamental  reforms  in  university  administration 'and  instruc- 
tion relative  to  war  needs,  especially  in  the  schools  of  pedagogy,  the 
Uteratures  of  allied  countries,  and  the  applied  sciences. 

6.  War-time  preparation  to  be  required  of  entering  students. 

7.  Seasons  for  the  resumption  of  the  competitions  for  university 
chairs  falling  vacant,  the  naming  of  the  rectors  by  the  ministry 
only  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  guarantees  of  impartial  hearing 
of  university  professors  under  charges  before  impartial  and  com- 
petent authorities,  and  a  system  of  international  interchange  of  pro- 

Formolatad  reports  embodying  the  sentiment  of  the  association 
upon  these  topics  were  transmitted  for  the  approval  of  the  minister 
and  for  his  support  for  legal  enactment 

In  the  essentially  instructional  domain,  of  interest  is  the  concerted 
move  to  -enlarge  and  extend  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  in 
many  of  the  larger  Italian  universities.  Fostered  by  the  Minister 
of  Publia  Instruction  and  the  C!onsiglio  Superiore,  eq[>e«ial.  e&ottB 
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have  been  made  to  establish  chairs  of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, with  immediate  installation  of  ^^  lectors  "  for  a  limited  period 
of  service,  thus  allowing  time  and  opportunity  to  secure  men  of 
eminent  attainments  for  permanent  professorships.  In  the  modem 
languages  the  courses  of  instruction  are  of  the  same  standard  as 
those  for  Latin  and  Oreek,  except  that  in  addition  to  the  teaching 
professor,  a  lecturer  is  engaged  so  that  students  may  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  actual  pronunciation  and  use  of  the  language.  By 
decree  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  issued  in  November, 
1918,  eight  university  chairs  of  English  language  and  literature  were 
established,  the  designation  of  the  particular  universities  being  re- 
served. The  Universities  of  Bologna  and  Turin  have  already  estab- 
lished courses  for  the  study  of  French,  English,  Spanish,  and 
German. 

Of  even  greater  importance  were  the  recommendations  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  upon  the  project  of  a  special  scientific 
baccalaureate.  These  were  approved  by  the  minister  and  by  him 
transmitted  to  the  Consiglior  Superiore.  As  finally  amended  March, 
1917,  their  main  outlines  were  as  follows; 

1.  In  addition  to  existent  degrees  not  affected  by  this  regulation, 
the  royal  universities  are  empowered  to  confer  on  Italians  as  well  as 
foreigners  a  special  degree  based  on  specific  scientific  training  and 
studies  freely  chosen  in  accordance  with  these  recommendations. 
Except  in  case  of  approved  equivalence  such  special  degree  shall  not 
have  the  value  of  professional  qualifications,  nor  for  admission  to 
competition  for  posts  in  official  service. 

'2,  The  studies  for  the  attainment  of  the  special  degree  shall  hava 
a  duration  of  at  least  four  years  and  embrace  at  least  12  duly  cer- 
tified courses,  chosen  by  the  candidate  in  the  several  faculties  or 
schools.  For  such  courses  shall  be  counted  only  those  specially 
related  to  the  sciences,  to  be  taken  contemporaneously  under  diverse 
teachers  or  successively  under  the  same  teacher  and  leading  uni- 
formly to  the  development  of  one  general  theme.  The  years  of  in- 
struction followed  in  foreign  institutions  are  counted  as  by  the  rules 
hitherto  in  force;  and  for  a  fourth  of  the  course  to  be  pursued 
enrollment  in  the  courses  of  the  free  universities  may  be  counted 
when  the  programs  and  the  development  are  adjudged  of  equal 
value  for  the  ends  contemplated  in  this  regulation. 

3.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  his  studies  the 
candidate  must  indicate  the  group  in  which  he  intends  to  take  his 
degree,  the  course  pursued,  and  those  he  intends  to  pursue.  All 
details  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers  of  the  special  group 
concerned. 

4.  The  student,  upon  completion  of  his  studies  and  presentation 
of  the  dissertation,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  examinations^toider  i^e 
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rulQ6  in  force  governing  degrees,  which  shall  still  be  in  forcse  in  all 
niAiters  not  expressly  mentionefl  in  this  regulation. 

The  council  of  ministers  enacted  the  recommendation  into  a  royal 
decree,  but  only  as  applying  to  fomign  studenta.  Subsequently  rec- 
ognising  that  this  action  denied  to  native  students  privileges  granted 
to  foreigners,  they  engaged  at  an  tarly  date  to  resume  action  upon  it. 

Further  administrative  action  necessitated  by  the  war  was  taken  in 
decrees  of  the  minister  and  consigJio  superiore  providing  for  special 
dates  mad  placea  of  examinations  for  university  and  higher  secc^tndary 
students  in  military  service  convenient  of  access  to  posts  and  family 
reeidanoes;  «>nceding  to  all  students  enrolled  under  professional 
and  advanced  academic  faculties  and  called  to  serWce  formal  enroU- 
mcni  for  1915-6  in  the  immediately  higher  cx^urses  as  if  actually 
present;  and  admitting  to  any  institution  of  higher  grade,  without 
students  from  the  invaded  teri'itories  or  from  allied  countries 
a  result  of  war  conditions  upon  evidence  of  satisfactory  attain- 


i  Noteworthy  is  the  inauguration^  in  1917^  of  a  "  summer  course  in 
Hm  Italian  language  and  literature  for  foreigners  of  the  allied  na- 
feons,"  located  in  Siena.  No  other  studies  than  those  of  language 
S?ere  offered.    Courses  were  as  follows,  each  of  two  hours  weekly: 

Italian  grammar,  reading  and  pronunciation^  readings  in  Dante,  his- 
i|ory  of  Italian  literature,  history  of  art,  practical  exercises  in  trans- 
Ibtaon^  correction  of  themes,  and  professors'  conferences.  Instructors 
wei^e  drawn  from  the  faculty  of  the  Boyal  University  of  Siena  and 
I|||0B  the  teaching  corps  of  the  local  ginncmo-liceo  and  the  royal  nor- 
■Hli  school.  Social  and  archeeologic  al  features  planned  were  excur* 
Blioiis  to  nionunients,  buildings,  and  historical  scenes  in  the  vicinity, 
nhe  ti^  of  all  facilities  of  the  local  educational  institutions  was 
r  freely  accorded. 

By  royal  decree  of  December,  1917,  the  exchange  of  teachera  be- 
■Inriion  the  royal  middle  and  normal  schools  of  Italy  and  the  sec- 
nidary  higher  schools  of  France  was  arranged  for.  The  Italian 
b»cbar  is  to  receive  a  compensation  of  not  more  than  2,500  lire 
|($500)|  in  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  an 
Mlowance  of  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  his  regular  salary,  and  travel- 
png  expenses*  The  same  purpose  is  manifest  in  the  wider  field  of  the 
m^M$oria0wne  itaUana  per  Vint-esa  intellettuaJs  fra  i  paesi  alleaU  ed 
fmnici  (Italian  Society  for  Intellectual  Relations  between  Allied  and 

Friendly  Countries),  founded  in  1917  at  the  University  of  Rome^ 
^iM  preaident  is  Senator  V.  Volterra,  and  the  names  best  known  in 
Pifae  literature  of  Italy  are  represented  in  the  committee  which  directs 

it«  work  and  in  the  trimestral  review  setting  forth  ita  work.  Its  aims 
ktre  as  foUowa: 
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(1)  More  active  relations  between  the  universities,  academies,  ancl^ 
in  general,  educational  institutions  o}  the  allied  and  friendlj  coun*i 
tries. 

(2)  Inteiisificatton  of  the  teachini:  of  the  Italian  tan^iage  in  for- 
^mgn  countries,  with  wider  teaching  of  the  languages  of  allied  and 

iendly  countries  in  Italy. 

(S)   Inttrnational  exchange  of  teachers  of  every  rank* 

(4)  Acknowledgment,  based  on  reciprocity,  of  credits  of  admission 
to  the  universities  and  of  the  courses  of  lectures  of  the  friendly  and 
allied  iiuuntries, 

^)  Exchange  of  students  either  for  special  studies  or  for  general 
acquaintance  with  the  different  countries. 

{^)  Facilitation  of  tlie  exchange  of  publications  and  books  devoted 
to  a  better  knowledge  of  modern  Italian  literature, 

(7)  Translation  of  the  best  Italian  works  into  other  languages. 

(8)  Mutual  cooperation  in  the  Beld  of  science  and  its  practical 
applications,  and  specially  in  that  of  private  and  international  law. 

(9)  Intellectual  relations  of  every  kind  to  render  more  close,  dura- 
ble, and  fruitful  the  union  of  the  souls  of  the  nations  who  fought  the 
battles  of  civilization  together. 

At  the  beginning  of  1918  the  oonuffiittee  presented  its  plan  of 
operation.  It  proposes  to  institutcJ-  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
6tru<  tion  an  independent  bureau  which  aims  to  promote  and  direot^ 
the  exchange  of  tearhers  with  foreign  countries,  to  send  abroad 
Italian  savanta  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  or  pursuing  scientific 
and  historical  researches,  to  invite  to  Italy  with  kindred  purposes 
foreign  teachers  or  students,  to  regulate  and  assign  the  matter  of 
international  fellowships,  to  provide  eventually  for  the  foundation 
of  Italian  institutes  of  higher  education  outride  of  the  boundaries  of 
Italy,  and  to  favor  in  every  way  intellertual  relations  with  the  other 
nations. 

The  bureau  is  to  consist  of  a  council  and  an  executive  committee," 
both  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  In  the 
council,  composed  of  21  members,  the  faculties  of  the  universities, 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  with  the  two  directors  general 
of  higher  and  middle  instruction,  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
of  Agriculture,  and  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  and  the  Parliament, 
are  all  duly  represented.  Representatives  of  private  educational  and 
intellectual  agencies  outside  the  school  and  state  administration 
may  be  included  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  executive  committee,  composed  of  seven  members  and 
elected  by  the  council  from  its  own  members,  is  charged  with  all 
practical  details. 

The  Italian  t-ejichers  who  go  abroad  for  research  or  for  atudy, 
^rding  to  the  plana  of  the  bureau  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
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ministry,  are  distributed  in  three  classes  according  to  the  probable 
or  actual  period  of  absence  from  the  Kingdom — those  for  less  than 
one  year,  others  for  more  than  one  year  and  less  than  five  years, 
and  still  others  for  a  longer  term.  Foreigners  teaching  in  Italy  shall 
have  conferred  upon  them  the  dignity  of  the  Italian  professor  of 
equal  rank,  and  under  certain  conditions  legal  validity  is  given  the 
course  of  lectures  conducted  by  them. 

The  projected  law  also  determines  the  value  of  the  studies  pursued 
outside  the  Kingdom,  those  pursued  by  foreigners  in  Italy,  and  the 
value  and  status  of  fellowships.  In  general  the  studies  and  exami- 
nations pursued  in  foreign  countries  in  the  State  institutions  or  those 
of  established  reputation  are  accorded  the  same  value  as  studies 
and  examinations  in  equivalent  schools  of  the  Kingdom.  The  fel- 
lowships are  not  restricted,  as  hitherto,  to  graduates,  but  are  granted 
ilso  to  university  students  doing  special  work  in  laboratories,  libra- 
JT6S,  and  foreign  archives.  (Every  year  a  certain  number  of  fellow- 
ships dinJl  be  granted  students  and  graduates  from  the  high  schools, 
normal  and  professional  schools  and  special  institutes  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  two  years  of  study  abroad. 

To  give  a  rapid  development  to  this  plan  and  cooperate  with 
the  State  institutions  in  Italy  and  abroad  for  its  accomplishment  is 
now  the  most  important  task  of  the  Italian  Association  and  of  such 
similar  associations  as  may  be  established  in  allied  and  friendly 
oountriesL 
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otioAumtm:  flJitQtloAl  developinent--BflQalttrluti0D  of  Kbools^Admlztlstrfttlon  of  »ohooIs: 
I  OovenuoiDt;  Bolsbevlk  r^gitat—Pwmta*  assoobttoiii— Abolitfoa  of  rest rleti una i  NiiiioiuLl 
r^ndnllglotiBerDtipA;  PriVBtelxutractloD— Eduoational  ladder— T^iActieni'tnhlolnglnJititutlaiu— He  rtnm 
T  In  fp«Iliii«— New  textbooks  and  other  publtcatioos— Hlf^eroduoMlon:  Stw  uaiwsiii«a  iuid£aoulUoa-- 
f  IMbttMiA  •dacKOoii— Adult  •diuation. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HISTORICAL   DEVELOPMENT, 


In  th<»  press  reports  bearing:  upon  conditions  in  Kiissia  sinc<^  tho 
outbreak  o»  the  rovolation  in  March,  1917,  little  mention  lias  boen 
mada  ot  the  tremendous  changes  that  have  shaken  the  entire  educa- 

»nal  system  in  that  country.     One  needs  only  read  Vyestnik  Vre- 

^ntiavo  Pravit^ktva  (Messenger  of  the  Provisional  Government), 
Rii2»i6^s  official  gazette  for  the  publication  of  the  acts  and  decrees 
promul^rflted  by  the  various  ministries  and  other  administrative 
bodies  since  the  revolution »  to  become  impressed  mth  the  deep  and 
fAi^reaehing  reforms  that  have  uprooted  the  entire  system  of  the  old 
ifducation  built  on  principles  of  autocracy  and  the  privileges  of  tho 
few.  A  school  s>^tem  of  such  a  t>^e  could  not  exist  in  a  country 
•Iriviag  for  democracy.  This  was  realized  by  tin*  Provisional  Govoni- 
iD^ot  1       'by  Prince  Lvov  and  later  on  by  Alexander  Korenski,^ 

To  ♦•  t:  the  evils  of  that  system,  to  throw  the  schools  o|>en  to 

the  humble  and  the  poor,  t^  cstal>lish  ^'a  single  absolutely  secular 
9i!hool  for  all  citizens^*'  was  the  task  at  %vhich  the  new  authorities 
fck»*t  to  work, 

111  ihii»  report  im  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  outstanding^  fea- 
tures of  the  new  laws  and  re*?ulations  since  the  early  days  of  the 
ntrolution^  Unfortunately  l)o<nuse  of  the  scarcity  of  materiid  it  is 
impoBsihle  to  tell  at  present  how  far  the  acts  and  decrees  promul- 
iMod  by  the  various  authorities  and  outlined  in  tins  repoil  have 

«T!i*  rpo*lrt«»J  Or  *  '  TtDce  Lvov  at  Its  head  was  org&Rised  soon  aftor  tbp  oiitbrc*ftk  of 

IJv  ^vroltftkiQ  in  M«r  ndontandinj;  that  it  should  hold  power  otUy  nntU  tbt^  Const  iturnt 

Af-^.Ki     .K.i.i!dm«et ,..;..  ..  ....^  alutitrefonii  otmie.    Its  flrstcftblQctcaaBlstcil  of  former  mcmtfcrs 

»»t '  oODimUifH]  of  Uw  Iiii{ieilai  Duma     Id  July  of  the  satoti  ye^r  a  mora  rftOicol  ca blurt  waa 

iPrtn    :  'I*"  li^linttolp  of  K«na»ki,    A  few  roootha  later  (t.  e.,  in  November)  the  Provialooiil  Gov 

trrvrilinmii  by  tlie  Cooiicila  of  Wolkors,  S4>liiier»,  and  iS-osauta  Deputies,  and  the  SovUst 
M  Pitomtsraiid  Xrotslu  aa  MuiiiUi  ot  f  grMgnA£[aits,wwest4bUsbod  ImietML 
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been  actually  carried  out.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  state  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  educational  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  RusNia 
since  the  overthrow  of  Kerenski  and  the  estabUshment  of  the  Lenin- 
Trotski  r6gime.  For  lack  of  information  this  report  closes,  there- 
fore, with  the  early  months  of  the  Bolshevist  rule. 

The  old  autocracy,  shattered  so  easily,  left  a  heavy  heritage.  As 
is  well  known,  education  in  Russia  is  very  imperfectly  developed. 
The  pohcy  of  the  czars  was  to  impart  to  the  people  knowledge  that 
I  would  strengthen  their  own  imperialistic  aims.  Nevertheless,  it 
1  diflFered  with  each  monarch.  The  reign  of  Czar  Alexander  I  (1801- 
1825),  especially  its  first  half,  was  marked  by  an  endeavor  to  build 
up  a  national  system  of  education:  his  successor,  Nicholas  I  (1825- 
1855)  saw  in  the  spread  of  schools  and  popular  education  a  dangerous 
weapon  against  autocracy.  The  system  by  which  schools  of  differ- 
ent grades  formed  one  continuous  ascending  chain  was  destroyed 
and  a  high  barrier  was  set  up  between  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grades. 

Education  was  intended  for  the  privilegQ.d  classes  only,  and, 
although  the  school  system  was  divided  into  four  grades  (parish 
school,  district  school,  gymnasium,  and  university),  leading  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  highest  type  of  educational  institution,  no 
peasant  s  children,  according  to  the  Ukase  issued  in  1813  and  re- 
affirmed in  1827,  were  to  be  admitted  beyond  the  district  school. 
A  few  years  later  even  this  privilege  was  denied  them,  and  the  tiller 
of  the  soil  had  to  be  content  with  the  parish  school  only,  though  in 
I  Russia  85  per  cent  of  the  total  population  is  rural 

The  fourth  Minister  of  Instruction,  Shishkov,  with  the  approval  of 
Czar  Alexander  and  in  his  presence,  issued  the  following  statement: 

Knowledge  is  usefu]  only,  when,  like  salt,  it  is  used  and  offered  in  small  measures 
according  to  the  people's  circumstances  and  their  needs.  *  *  *  To  teach  the  mass 
of  poople,  or  even  the  majority  of  them,  how  to  read  will  bring  more  harm  than  good.* 

This  attitude  was  held  by  the  higher  authorities  for  a  number  of 
decades,  and  neither  the  abohtion  of  serfdom  in  tho  sixties  nor  any 
subsequent  reforms  in  Russian  state  affairs  had  any  considerable  effect 
upon  educational  conditions  in  that  country. 

The  accession  of  Alexander  II  (1856-1881)  was  marked  by  an  intel- 
1  Icctual  revival  and  freedom  of  speech,  but  his  assassination  plunged 
'  the  country  into  a  state  of  reaction.     A  number  of  schools  came 
'  under  the  control  of  the  church  and  were  governed  by  the  Holy 
Synod,  Russia's  highest  ecclesiastical  authority.     The  church  au- 
thorities also  opened  a  series  of  church  schools,  where  the  child  spent 
his  years  in  learning  how  to  read  church  music  and  church  Slavonic 
characters,  the  r61e  of  which  in  eastern  Europe  may  be  compared  to 
the  part  played  in  the  west  by  Latin.     The  inevitable  cleavage  be- 
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twieeo  the  secular  public  schools  and  the  parochial  church  schools 
bocamo  wide  and  deep  and  iho  passing  over  of  a  pupil  from  a  school 
I  of  one  tjpe  to  that  of  another  was*  attended  \^ith  great  difficulties. 
With  Nioholas  II  (1894-1917)  came  a  general  reWval  of  interest  in 
educational  matters,  ©specially  ciuring  the  years  following  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.     The  secimd  part  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  an  era 
of  many  pedagogical  congresses,  of  rarious  schemes  for  reforming  the 
schools,  of  incessant  attempts  toward  the  improvement  of  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  organizatit^n  of  schools  of  a  new  type.     This  i-e- 
vival,  taken  up  by  the  zemstvos  (rural  <M)uncils)  and  numerous  private 
iigeneieBy  did  not  succeeed,  however,  in  bringing  about  complete 
reform.     The  most  thorouglily  domocratic  refoi-ms,  for  which  the 
progressive  elements  had  been  striving  for  decades,  became  effective 
I  in  the  early  months  of  new  Russia^  and  only  tlie  unfortunate  internal 
istrife  of  later  days  prevented  their  (vomplete  reaUzation. 

SECULARIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

■    One  of  the  fiist  ac/ts  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  1917  was  tlie 
■er^tdarization  of  church  schools^  in  order  to  put  the  educiational  in- 
stitutions of  the  various  departments  mider  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
of  Pubhc  Instruction.     This  important  law,  passed  by  the  Provisional 
Govomnient  on  June  20,  1917,  reads  in  part:* 

For  an  artual  s»d  unifunn  reftlixatjon  oE  genera)  inptntction  all  the  elementary 
edkooltt.  iDcluded  in  the  srh^ol  «\T9]Lem,  or  alJ  those  which  receive  atflte  grants  for  . 
tii«ir  ttpkct'p  or  for  the  salaries  of  the  persoanel,  amcmg  others,  the  church  ei-honlgj 
m^$m  tbn  control  of  the  Greek '<>rtho<iox  Church,  us  well  up  the  church  seminaries  and  J 
twixiaiv  •ehoo1«f  ar*^  hftrov^ith  tjanaferred  to  the  Departuient  of  Public  Instruction.*  , 

This  reform,  aa  cmn  be  easily  seen,  was  primarily  directed  against 
the  orthodox  parish  church  schools,  the  separatist  tendencioB  of  which 
p-  —  '  '.v  be  a  serious  ol>stacle  in  the  rUffusion  of  popular  education, 
1  h  church  schools  differed  wi<lely  in  program  an<l  spirit  frf»m 

the  npjghborin^  seoular  sohoob  in  the  same  district  They  were  under 
Ejt  supervision  of  the  «Jergy  and  liad  no  connection  with  tlm 
itvo  i^choitb,  which  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry 
uf  Public  In>*tru<*tion. 

The  general  standard  of  instruction  in  the  parish  schools  was 
rc(pute4l  Ia^  be  below  timt  of  the  zemstvo  schools.  The  zemstv**  social 
^Yrkfffs  long  tried  in  vain  Uy  take  over  the  parochial  ins* titu lions, 
teamures  of  the  Minister  of  Pubhe  Instruction,  ahning  to  increase  tlie 
rneral  expenditiures  for  secular  education,  were  often  defeated  on  tlio 
griiund  tli&t  no  similar  provision  was  made  for  the  parochial  schiiol«*.i 
Thi!  laUer,  although  governed  by  the  church,  enjoyed  grants  appf»r- ' 
tiiuu'kd  by  the  stat*^,  which  in  1916  alone,  according  to  the  RuitHian 
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Yearbook  for  that  year,  amounted  to  $11,076,383.  TTie  subsidy 
which  the  parochial  schools  reoeived  from  the  state  in  the  end  facili- 
tated their  final  ta*ansf er  from  the  domain  of  the  dmrch  to  that  of  the 
state  and  made  possible  their  supervision  by  one  central  authority. 

The  final  blow  inflicted  upon  the  eodesia^tical  school  authorities 
came  from  the  Soviet  of  the  People's  Commissaries,  which  in  its 
session  of  January  20,  1918,  officially  proclaimed  the  separation  of 
church  and  school.  The  immediate  effect  of  that  measure  was  the 
elimination  of  the  teaching  of  religion  and  tiieology  in  all  the  public 
schools  and  the  doing  away  of  all  discrimination  betweai  pupils  on 
religious  grounds.^ 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

I      The  administrative  machinery  by  which  the  state  maintained  its 
[  control  over  education  has  imdei^one  radical  changes.     For  the 

(better  understanding  of  these  changes,  a  word  as  to  school  adminis- 
tration under  the  old  system  seems  necessary, 
lender  the  Czar's  regime  the  entire  state  was  divided  into  15  edu- 
cational districts,  each  headed  by  a  curator.  The  ciu^ators,  though 
nominated  by  the  minister,  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Czar.  The 
power  exercised  by  the  curator  within  his  own  district  was  very  large. 
It  consisted  not  only  in  general  supervision  of  all  grades  of  schools, 
from  the  xmiversity  downwards,  but  also  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the 
ordinary  staff  of  the  schools.  In  addition,  the  curator  had  the  right 
to  nominate  for  confirmation  by  the  minister  persons  fitted  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  directors  of  secondary  schools,  and  inspectors 
I  or  deans  of  faculties  in  the  universities. 

The  actual  inspection  of  secondary  schools  was  done  by  his  assist- 
ants, the  district  inspectors,  while  the  supervision  of  elementary 
education  was  exercised  by  the  directors  of  elementary  schools  and 
their  subordinates,  the  inspectors  of  elementary  schools.  Matters 
pertaining  to  reforms  within  the  sphere  of  authority  of  the  curator 
were  decided  by  the  ciu^ator's  councU,  in  which  the  district  inspectors 
also  participated. 

1^  Through  this  system  of  school  administration  ail  grades  of  educa- 
tion were  brought  into  direct  relfiition  with  the  ciirator  and  through 
him  with  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  Instruction.  As  a  coimterpart  to 
j  the  ministerial  schools,  organized  and  controlled  by  the  state,  stood 
I  the  educational  institutions,  established  and  maintained  by  the 
j  municipahties  and  zemstvos  in  those  provinces  where  local  self- 
j  governments  were  in  existence.  Though  originaUy  enjoying  great 
\  liberties,  the  zemstvo  schools, were  gradually  correlated  to  the  min- 
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klerial  schools  by  a  system  of  provincial  and  district  school  comi- 
dk^  which  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  ministry  and  the  local 
seif-govemment. 

The  distinct  feature  of  these  councils  was  the  active  participation 
of  the  nobility  who,  encouraged  by  the  state^  played  an  important 
rtle  in  directing  the  poHcy  of  the  schools.  The  inspectors  of  both 
the  ministerial  and  zemstvo  schools  were  looked  upon  with  great 
disfavor  by  the  zemstvo  social  workers,  who  considered  these  officials 

IjAi  state  agents  interested  more  in  the  teachers*  loyalty  toward  the 

'Rling  autocracy  than  in  the  education  of  the  masses.  The  pro- 
fooad  hatred  which  the  ministerial  inspectors  had  aroused  manifested 
itself  At  the  first  teachers'  conference,  held  in  Moscow,  immediately 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Czar.  The  cries  there  first  heard  openly  of 
"Down  with  the  hateful  inspectors  of  the  public  schools,  down  with 
the  council!  Tlie  power  of  the  school  belongs  to  the  teacher!**  * 
augured  ill  for  the  system  of  school  inspection,  as  hitherto  practiced 
in  Ru^ia. 

Thin  dictatorship  **from  above"  broke  down  completely  with  the 

riming  to  power  of  the  Provisional  Government.     The  pohcy  of  tlie 
school  authorities  was  to  refer  the  administration  of  the  schools 

"to  the  local  self -governing  botUes,  the  zemstvos  and  the  municipali- 
ties. The  decxee  of  May  8,  1917^  regarding  elementary  education 
reiKia: 

In  lncAlitie§  where  the  provincial  or  district  zematvoe  are  in  exietenc©,  the  muni- 
cipal, (lirtrict.  anii  provincial  school  councila  Are  to  be  aboliahed.     In  place  of  iho 
aboli!»h«d  councils  the  admin  miration  of  elementan'  education  is  temporarily  laid 
upon  firoviiidal  or  distJict  temsiyoe,  while  in  citiea  with  a  municipal  school  council . 
■dwintrtration  itleraentary  education  is  given  over  to  the  municipal  duma.' 

By  placing  the  educational  affaij^  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authi^ri- 

Ji  the  post  of  the  curator  became  superfluous  and  was  abolished  by 
Llfae  decree  of  September  26,  1917.     With  it  went,  aa  a  natural  con- 

|uence,  the  Curator's  Council  and  its  autocratic  machinery,  tlie 
ctorates  and  inspectorates  of  schools.* 

Although  the  new  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  outlined  a  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  program  for  the  reconstruction  of 
iMdtof>ht»  it  encountered  powerful  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  radical 
dements  of  Russian  society.  Tliis  was  due  to  the  old  deeply  rooted 
distrust  of  reforms  emanating  from  governmental  bureaus,  where  tlio 
people  bad  hitherto  no  voic^.  The  Workers',  Soldiers',  and  Peasants' 
DetpuUDH  demanded  the  organization  of  a  special  State  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction  attached  to  the  ministry  and  representative  of  the 
people.  Organized  in  May,  1917,  the  State  Commission  of  Public 
Intflniclion  comprised  rcpresentativcsa  of  the  AU-Russian  Soviets  of 
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WoAers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  representatives  from  the  union  of 
towns,  zemstvos,  and  various  other  organizations;  mostly  pohtical. 
Educational  workers  were  represented  in  a  small  minority.  The 
function  of  this  committee  was  to  devise  laws  and  see  that  these  were 
laid  before  the  Provisional  Government  through  the  channels  of  the 
ministry.  The  sessions  of  the  state  conmiittee  bore  many  fruits. 
R^ulations  were  issued  concerning  elementary  education,^  the  en- 
forcement of  compiJsory  education,^  the  administration  of  pubUc 
schools,  and  the  autonomy  of  the  middle  schools.  The  committee 
recommended  also  the  introduction  of  the  new  spelling  in  public 
schools,  higher  salaries  for  elementary-school  teachers,  and  various 
other  reforms,  general  and  particular. 

The  decision  of  the  state  committee  with  regard  to  administration 
rests  on  the  principle,  so  familiar  to  us,  that  public  education  is  the 
aflFair  of  the  local  self-governments,  by  which  body  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered. For  the  immediate  administration  of  schools  there 
should  be  formed  special  provincial  and  district  boards  of  public 
instruction.  As  to  jmisdiction,  according  to  the  state  committee, 
the  local  boards  should  care,  among  other  things,  for  the  general 
maintenance  of  laws  and  regulations  pertwiing  to  public  education, 
the  administration  of  educational  institutions,  the  coordination  of 
all  activities  pertaining  to  pubUc  education  in  a  given  area,  and  the 
collection  of  statistical  data  on  education.  In  addition,  each  pro- 
vincial zemstvo  may  distribute  state  grants  for  education  to  the 
various  districts  and  towns  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Zemstvo  Assemblies.' 

The  reforms  mentioned  above,  whether  outlined  or  actually  intro- 
duced, represent,  as  can  be  easily  seen,  the  general  trend  of  democrati- 
zation of  schools,  as  found  in  other  democratic  countries.  The 
action  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  not  revolutionary.  Local 
self-governments  existed  in  Russia  for  over  50  years,  and,  by  granting 
them  a  voice  in  educational  affairs,  the  provisional  authorities  simply 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  in  vain  sought  this 
privilege  for  the  past  five  decades. 

Autonomy  of  middle  schools, — The  projected  reforms  of  the  State 
Committee  relating  to  the  autonomy  of  middle  schools  received 
cordial  support  of  the  Minister  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  Salazkin.  A  biU 
introduced  in  September,  1917,  for  the  approval  of  the  Provisional 
Ciovornnient  places  the  control  of  all  schools  above  the  primary 
grades  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  Education.  According  to  this 
biU,  ^Hhe  immediate  control  of  the  higher  elementary  schools,  boys' 
and  girls'  progymnasiums  and  gymnasiums,  real  schools,  normal 
scnools,  and  other  institutions  receiving  State  grants  in  full,  or  sub- 
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mdtsMl  by  looal  funds,  be  it  for  purely  educaiional  or  for  adniinia* 
tratiTd  purpoaes,  is  herewith  intrusted  to  the  Conncil  of  Education." 
This  body  ie  to  comprise,  besides  the  teaching  peraonnel  and  the 
echool  pbysioian,  representatives  of  the  local  self-government  and 
the  parents'  organizations,  wherever  suoh  are  in  existence.  Tlie 
number  of  the  parents'  representatives  in  the  Council  of  Education 
is  not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  personnel* 

In  institutions  newly  created  the  right  to  elect  a  director  or  ottier 
persons  holding  athiiiniatrative  positions  is  reserved  to  the  provincial 
zemstvo  boards  or  to  the  district  or  city  boards,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  Education  have  the  right  to  elect 
the  teaching  staff  from  the  list  of  candidates  submitted  to  it  by  the 
director  or  by  some  other  person  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  At 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  upon  the  written  request  of  not  less  than 
orie-lhinl  of  the  total  numlier  of  members  comprising  the  Coimcil  of 
Education,  the  teachers'  tenure  of  office  may  be  subjected  to  a  new 
rote.  In  extreme  cases  of  unsatisfactory  conduct  or  lack  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  such  rebaUotiug  may  take  place  even  before 
the  end  of  the  school  year.^ 

BOLSHBVIK   RtoiUnB* 

With  the  overthrow  of  Kerenski  in  November,  1917,  and  the 
coming  to  power  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  educational  pohcy  was  again 
revised.  This  time  the  control  of  schools  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  zemstvoa  to  those  of  the  sovietB,  representing  the  masses  only* 
The  roles,  as  issued  by  the  Commissariat  of  Education/  read  aa 
faUowa: 

L  For  the  proper  conduct  ol  Affaln  pertaintng  to  public  education  hi  and  ovitiddQ 
of  sehoal,  alao  to  normal  achoolo  (tear.here'  eemiiiarieB),  there  ar©  being  or^nized 
n^oual^  proYioci&],  tnunicipal,  district,  and  county  Soviets  of  public  education  at- 
tMt'hed  io  the  Soviets  of  workers',  soldiere',  and  peanants'  deputies*  Thu  refers  to 
inFtitittionjB  with  a  general  or  technical  bias. 

^  The  aovietv  of  public  education  otmsist  of  (a)  representatives  of  all  organizations 
hftving  ths  right  to  send  dele^tes  to  the  Soviets  of  workers';  soldiers' «  and  peasants* 
dsfiiftlai;  (^)  represenUtivea  of  local  educators  and  studeuts  (amon^  othejs  also  from 
ttt^ioica]  schools),  (e)  experts  especially  invited  for  consultation, 

Svm, — ^The  total  number  of  representatives  from  educators  and  students  must  not 
ooe-thifd  of  the  total  membership  of  the  soviet  of  public  education. 
QsB«ntt  meetings  of  the  aoviets  of  public  education  take  place,  if  advisable, 
a  maotb^  hot  mA  lees  than  once  in  three  months. 

Ths  aoviot  ol  public  educatiou  elects  an  executive  committee  from  its  own 
cnembsa. 

b.  Atl  apt  ^  '     "i  from  the  State  treasury  are  to  be  solicited  by  the  regional  and 

fifwitiriala  iblic  education. 

tiilk  Vfron.  PriT.,  IW7,  Ko.  la . 

I^Boh&Avlk  r^gliiM  lb*  mlnittrtet  mrv  dua^  to  coomtlsearlfttt,  the  pott  of  the  talniaUr 
bj  a  ■  jtooplt^  Bommlwary,"  appdntfid  hj  tti«  Gvitral  SxoouUvd  CoiauUitoe  ol  AU- 
r  of  ^vl^U. 
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6,  The  Boviete  of  ptibJic  educstion  work  under  the  direction  of  the  myvietB  of  deputies 
find  in  accord  with  the  \iew8  of  the  latter  injtitution.  In  reopect  to  pedagogical  and 
financial  queadona  the  aovieta  enjoy  autonomy  and  are  accountable  to  higher  aullinr- 
ities  in  the  following  order:  Couoty  soviet  of  public  education,  district  soviet  of  public 
education,  provincial  soviet  of  public  edrjcation,  rcg^ional  soviet  of  public  education^ 
and,  finally,  the  State  commiMion  of  education. 

7.  The  opening  of  new  schoola  and  the  sequestnition  of  private  edurationa)  ineri- 
tutione,  in  case  the  expenditures  are  covered  by  the  State,  are  to  be  undertaken  with 
the  exclusive  approval  of  the  State  cumnusdon  through  the  chaanels  of  the  Soviets 
of  public  education* 

8.  The  soviet^  of  public  education  shall  extend  their  activities  to  che  people'i 
universtti^,  public  courses,  exhibidouB,  theaters,  motion  pictures,  excutsionB, 
libraries,  eie. 

9,  tn  localities  when  the  leoiatvos  and  municipfttitfas  have  not  yet  ceased  their 
•ctivitiea  the  Soviets  will  take  charge  of  the  work  pertaining  to  public  instruction. 

Jl  school  apparatus,  municipal  and  rural,  as  well  aa  all  sources  of  income,  will  be 

ff erred  to  the  Soviets. 

MK  Tho  flovietfl  of  workers*,  soldiers*,  and  peasants'  deputies  have  the  right  to  nuike 
cmiy  such  changes  as  are  compatible  with  local  conditions.' 


PARENTS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  rdle  of  parents'  organization  in  the  school  council  mentioned 
in  the  previous  section  is  a  recent  development  and  sprang,  like  so 
many  roforma  in  Russia,  out  of  sheer  necessity. 

By  the  constant  recasting  of  schedules  in  secondary  schools  the 
school  authorities  under  the  cdd  regime  curtailed  the  subjects  most 
in  t-ouch  with  modem  life  Natural  sciences  and  history  were 
roduced  to  a  mitiimtim  and  Greek  and  Latin  studies  reinforced. 
The  teaching  in  the  hoys'  and  girls'  gymnasiums  became  formal 
and  unattractive. 

Protests  emanating  from  the  intelligent  circles  of  society  became 

more  and  more  emf)hatic,  untU  diasatisf action  culminated  in  1905  in 

general  strike  not  only  in  university  institutions,  a  common  phtv 

domenOQ  in  Russia,  but  also  among  higli-scliool  pupils.     The  strike, 

spreading  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  made 

t  ilio  authoritiHs  r     '        ■ :  nt  to  cope  with  the  high-school  problem  a  radi- 

(Cnl  change  in  th^  n  was  iin[>6rative,     It  became  clear  to  thenx 

that  to  win  the  pupils'  confidence  was  beyond  their  power,  and  that 

to  save  the  situation  the  |>arentd'  cooperation  must  be  first  invited. 

The  importance  of  the  influence  of  parents  in  school  life  had  been 

realized  by  the  school  authorities  much  eiirher,  notably  in  18911, 

when  the  Minister  of   Public   Instruction^  Bogolyepov,  bent   upon 

currying  out  reforms  in  the  se^'oridary  schools  of  Russia,  issued  a 

circular  addrassed  to  the  curators  of  the  educational  districts,  admit- 

^tjng  the  justice  of  many  complainii  of  the  defects  in  the  secondary 

[■hools. 

ilsv. SofT.  Bal>,  i  Sola.  Dti^Ml.,  t91i«  No. «. 
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As  a  result  of  this  admission  a  conference  was  stimmoned  by 
P.  A.  NekraaoT,  curator  of  the  Moscow  district,  in  which  about  200 
educators,  mainly  teachers  and  directors  of  secondary  schools,  took 
part  and  formulated  recommendations  which,  timely  as  they  were, 
did  not  procure  the  participation  of  parents  in  the  affairs  of  the 
schfX>l»  A  closer  rapprochement  followed  ordy  a  few  years  later, 
when  the  school  youth,  inspired  by  the  liberalizing  movements  of 
1005,  began  to  revolt  from  the  restriction  of  the  school  regime, 
causing  great  perturbation  among  the  school  authorities.  It  was 
then  that  the  latter  turned  to  the  parents  for  help.  Officially 
invited  for  the  first  time  by  the  school  authorities  to  lend  a  helping 
hitnd  the  parents  literally  '* burst"  into  the  schoolroom,  and  in  the 
hour  of  distress  rescued  the  situation. 

With  the  slogan  that  the  school  should  be  a  temple  of  knowledge, 
and  not  of  politics,  the  parents'  conimitees  set  to  work.  Their 
influence  was  at  once  most  beneficial  The  pedagogical  circles  bad 
ftxtended  to  them  their  sympathies  and  won  their  cooperation. 
Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  parents'  committee  interest  in  the 
school  studios  was  revired,  the  students  appeased,  and  pohtics,  at 
least  outwardly,  banished  from  the  schoolroom.  The  parents' 
committees  established  cordial  relations  between  teachers  and 
pnpib.  Leaving  no  stone  unturned,  they  responded  to  all  the  needs 
of  the  pupils'  school  life.     In  this  they  saw  their  right  and  duty. 

By  instituting  special  summer  courses  the  parents'  organizations 
assisted  the  backward  students  in  subjects  in  which  they  had  pre- 
Tioualj  failed.  They  suggested  to  the  school  authorities  that  the 
home  lessons  bo  modified  by  furnishing  exact  tables  relative  to  the 
home  studies.  They  reported  the  progress  their  children  made 
with  the  various  textbooks;  they  obtained  numerous  editions  of 
the  name  book»  so  as  to  enable  the  ehildren  to  read  and  discuss  in 
the  daaaroom  books  familiar  to  ail.  They  supplied  school  hbrariea 
with  additional  books,  issued  catalogues  of  the  best  books  available, 
distributed  them  for  the  guidance  of  parents  in  their  own  as 
m  in  other  locahtias.  Their  activities  extended  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  pupds'  entertainments  and  amusements.  Last,  but 
not  leasts  they  took  an  active  interest  in  school  luncheons  and 
iMiniletion. 

These  aetivitiee,  at  first  welcomed,  received^  with  the  setting  in 
of  (he  reactionary  spirit  in  1907,  a  decided  check  on  the  part  of  the 
school  authorities,  who  viewed  with  suspicion  the  ever-growing 
tnlluenee  of  the  parents'  organizations. 

WitJi  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  the  parents'  committees  came 
again  to  their  own.  That  the  parents'  cooperation  in  school  affairs 
m  valued  highljir  is  proved  by  the  bill  of  Septemberi  191 7|  which 
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allotted  to  the  parents  of  school  children  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  council  of  educators. 

ABOUnON  OF  RESTRICnONa 

NATIONAL   AND  BBLIOIOUB  GROUPS. 

Among  the  new  measures  introduced  in  Russia  since  the  revolu- 
tion  the  most  vital  one  is  the  decree  abolishing  all  restrictions 
hitherto  imposed  upon  various  nationalities,  denominations,  and 
creeds.  For  instance,  Jews  were  formerly  admitted  to  secondary 
schools  and  universities  only  by  percentage.  Their  admission  to 
schools  within  the  so-called  Jewish  pale — that  is,  roughly  speaking, 
Poland  and  southwestern  Russia — was  limited  to  10  per  cent,  in 
other  provincial  universities  to  5  per  cent,  and  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  students.  Further- 
more, the  non-Russian  population  in  Provinces  like  Poland,  Ukrainia, 
Lithuania,  etc.,  once  independent  States,  had  to  submit  to  the 
Russifying  poUcy  of  the  former  Government  and  for  lack  of  facilities 
to  send  their  children  to  schools  in  which  the  use  of  their  own  native 
language  was  forbidden. 

These  conditions  appear  to  have  vanished  with  the  ''Declaration 
of  the  rights  of  the  peoples,''  issued  by  the  All-Russian  Soviet,  first 
in  Jime  and  then  in  November,  1917.  The  tenets  of  this  declaration 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  equality  and  aoverdlgnty  of  the  peoples  of  RuBsia. 

2.  The  right  of  the  peoples  to  free  self-determinatioii  even  to  the  point  of  aepara- 
tion  and  eetablishment  of  independent  states. 

3.  Abolition  of  all  racial  and  religious  privileges  and  restrictions. 

4.  Free  developm^it  of  the  nations  and  ethnographic  groups  which  were  merged  into 
the  Russian  Empire. 

From  a  pedagogical  point  of  view  the  restrictions  \diich  prevented 
the  various  nations  and  ethnographic  groups,  constituting  57  per  ^ 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  Russia,  from  establishing  and  con- 
ducting their  own  private  schools  were  forthwith  removed.  They 
were  permitted  to  institute  their  own  schools  and  use  their  national 
language  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  State  itself  made  provisions  for  the 
introduction  of  the  local  language  into  normal  schools  of  those  prov- 
inces where  the  non-Russian  population  constituted  the  majority.' 

PRIVATE  rNBraucnON. 

,  Private  instruction  imparted  at  home  was  formerly  considered 
I  an  oflense  under  some  conditions  and  pimished  accordingly.  The 
I  new  bill  introduced  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  ratified 

Wyeftoik  Vnmeimavo  PiAvttelatva,  1917,  No.  lOi. 
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by  the  Prorisional  Government  aboli&lied  all  restrictiona  relative 
to  private  instruction  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  private  individuals 
eager  t<>  asaist  the  Government  in  wiping  out  illiteracy. 

Commenting  upon  this  biil,  the  Vyesitnik  Yremennavo  Pravitelstva, 
1917,  No.  79,  states: 

Acconliog  to  tlie  laws  now  in  force  it  ie  theduty  of  the  educatioiml  and  administrtttive 
suthitHtifts  tij  find  out  by  obstrvatkm  what  individuida  practice  the  art  of  teach int: 
childrtfu  in  private  hornet,  if  fuch  p«ffSon8  poasen  the  neceasary  certificate,  oUien^ise 
to  pmeecnte  them  acccjrding  to  the  law.  The  articles  of  law  pertaining  to  private 
infltniction  have  at  preeent,  with  tht  esitire  change  of  structure  of  society,  lost  their 
lific^nce,  while  they  still  retain  the  f^irce  of  law  in  the  civil  Cf»de.  For  this  rea?-  tn 
I  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  intr*)duced  for  the  approval  of  the  Provisional 
Goyemment  a  bill  aiming  to  abolish  all  reetrictiona  regarding  teaching  in  prlv&to 


EDUCATION.iL  LADDER. 

The  reorganization  of  the  entire  school  system,  long  a  dream  of 
the  most  progressive  element©  of  the  Russian  society,  was  elTect^d 
by  a  decree  issued  by  the  Provisional  Government  in  June,  1917. 

According  to  the  Kusskiya  Vyedomosti,  1917,  No.  144,  all  Stat«j 
schools  are  to  run  in  two  parallel  lines,  cultural  and  vocational^ 
Each  grade  leads  directly  to  the  next  higher  of  the  same  line  or  to  a 
corresponding  grade  of  the  parallel  line.  The  pupils  begin  with  the 
elementary  school  and  pass  then  either  to  a  lower  vocational  school 
lOr  continue  the  general  course  by  entering  a  higher  elementary  one, 
'coireeponding  to  tlie  first  four  classes  of  the  present  gymnasium. 
The  gymnasium  is  U>  undergo  a  gradual  change  and  be  reduced  to  a 
four-claaa  school^  whereby  the  first  four  classes  of  the  present  gym- 
nasium are  to  be  turned  into  a  higher  elementary  school.  Withj 
Ibe  higher  elementary  school  the  cycle  of  elementary  eilucation  comes 
to  an  end. 

¥wm  the  higher  elementary  school  the  pupil  passes  to  the  secondary 
trade  school  or  to  the  four-class  gymnasium  wliich  is  to  correspond 
to  the  last  four  classes  of  the  present  gymnasium  (5th-8th  classes, 
ineluaive).     This  cycle  completes  the  pupil's  secondary  education^ 

Finally,  the  four-class  gymnasium  is  to  pave  the  way  to  the  uni- 
▼eiBtty  or  to  a  higher  technical  or  professional  school. 

This  act  abolishes  all  barriei^  and  offers  free  and  uniform 
to  all  grades  of  education.  More<iver  the  school  schedule  is  to  be< 
so  arranged  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  change  tlie  academic  for  avoca- 
lioiial  course  and  vice  versa. 

A  fiimiliu*  reform  mih  regard  to  the  city  schools  received  con* 
siderable  attention  on  the  part  of  the  lata  Czar  a  Uberal  Minister  of 
iDsinjc^tion,  Ignatyev^  whose  proposals  for  better  schools  were 
widely  commended  by  the  exponoats  of  educational  reform^ 
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To  make  this  change  real  tlie  ProTisioBal  Govemment  assigned 
the  following  sum  for  education  in  1917  to  supplement  the  budget 
fixed  by  the  eld  authorities: 

The  sum  of  $2,707^7  "for  the  opening  of  four-class  gymnasiums 
and  real-schools,'  new  higher  elementary  schools,  also  for  the  open- 
ing and  upkeep  of  teaches'  institutes  and  ncMinal  schools. 

Out  of  this  sum  it  was  proposed  to  spend: 

(a)  $546,750  for  the  opening  of  100  four-class  gymnasiums  and 
real-schools. 

(b)  $1,291,725  for  the  opening  of  new  higher  elementary  schools 
and  for  various  needs  of  these  schools^  as  provided  by  law. 

(c)  $110,000  for  the  opening  and  upkeep  of  6  teachers'  institutes. 

(d)  $759,382  for  the  opening  of  25  normal  schools.' 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  statistical 
items  as  far  as  availaUe.  They  represent  the  state  expenditures  for 
middle  schools  in  1915  and  1916.' 

19U  1911 

Boys' state  middle  schools $9,514,430  |9,536,33S 

Boys' state-aided  middle  schools 6S7,210  668,410 

Various    other    expenditures    (ragolar    salary    increase, 

teachers'  lodgings,  parallel  classes,  etc.)  in  boys'  gymna- 

nasiums,  progymnasiumB,  and  real-schools 8,360,768  8,682,600 

Girls'  state  middle  schools 289,445  293,633 

Girls' state-aided  middle  schools 899,764  1,024,764 

Total 14,651,617        15.206,640 

The  increase  for  middle  education  in  1916  was  $554,023;  in  1917, 
$3,039,662. 

TEACHERS'  TRAINING  INSTITUTIONa^ 

The  reorganization  ol  the  elementary  and  higher  sohools,  by 
which  the  present  gymnasium  is  to  be  divided  into  a  higher  elemen- 
tary and  a  high  school  institution,  led  the  Minister  of  PubHc  Instruc- 
tion, ManuiloT,  to  issue  a  new  program  aifectuig  the  status  of 
Teachers'  Training  Institutions,  which  comprise  the  normal  schools 
(uchitekkiya  seminarii)  and  the  teachers'  institutes  (uchitelskiye 
instituty). 

(a)  Normal  sckooh, — ^The  decree  of  June  14,  1917,  defines  the 
status  of  the  normal  schools,  the  main  source  for  supplying  teachers 
in  the  pnniary  grades,  as  follows: 

1.  The  normal  schools  are  seccmdary  institutions  and  consist  of 
four  classes.     They  admit  men,  women,  or  both, 

2.  The  normal  schools  may  have  one  or  two  preparatory  or 
parallel  classes. 

3.  Admission  to  the  preparatory  class  is  afforded  to  graduates  of 
a  two-class  elementary  school,  while  admission  to  the  first  class  of  a 

>  The  gymnasiums  offer  classioal  Instructioii,  wblk  ttMteal-MbOQli  an  nonoUiiioa^  with  a  f»w»>»«*Tl  biaa. 
■  Vyestaik  Vr.  Pravitelstva,  1917,  No.  IW. 
•Pravltolstyemiy  Vyestnlk,  1917,  No.  lA. 

f  VyMtnik  Vr.  Pr..  1917,  N©.  lOi.  r^r^rArrl^ 
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©oniiftl  school  requires  graduation  from  a  higher  elementary  school 
or  itB  eqiiiTalent. 

4,  Candidates  who  pass  a  special  entrance  examination  may  also 
^»  accepted. 

V^5.  For  practical  work  of  the  prospective  teachers  there  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  normal  school  a  two-class  elementary  school^  with 
A  six-year  course. 

Further,  the  regulation  requires  all  existing  teachers'  schools 
with  an  elementary  program  to  be  raised  to  the  standard  of  normal 
scluxiis.  This  change  is  to  take  place  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  pubUcatiou  of  this  regulatiou. 

Hie  teachers'  schools  were  previously  of  low  standard  and  their 
course  differed  little  from  the  program  of  a  two-class  primary 
■chooL 

(6)  Teachers'  %nst\t*ies, — While  the  normal  schools  are  intended  to 
quahfy  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  in  the  lower  elemon- 
tary  schools,  the  teachers'  institutes  prepare  candidates  to  occupy 
pot^itions  in  the  higher  elementary  schools.  The  latter,  aa  already 
explained,  correspond  in  scope  to  the  tirst  four  classes  of  the  present 
gymnasium. 

The  following  statezxients^  isftued  by  the  Minister  of  PubUo  Instruc- 
lion,  imder  date  of  June  14,  1917,  show  the  new  regulations,  as 
Affecting  the  teachers'  institutes: 

1.  The  tea^'.hers'  institutes  may  admit  men,  women,  or  both. 

2.  Admission  to  the  first  class  at  the  teachers'  institute  is  granted 
to  graduates  of  normal  schools,  boys'  or  girls'  gymnasiums,  real- 
scfaook  with  an  additional  class,  higher  commercial  schools^  and 
iimilar  institutions.  Admission  m  restricted  to  candidates  who 
iiave  been  in  the  school  service  for  not  less  than  two  years. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  students  practice  in  teaching  there 
is  to  be  attached  to  each  institute  a  higher  elementary  school, 
teaching  in  which  is  required  of  all  students. 

4-  The  ccmrse  of  study  in  teachers'  institutes  covers  tliree  years 
and  is  dividc^i  into  a  general  i.'i<:)ur8e— compulsory  for  all  the  students — 
And  a  special,  corresponding  to  the  group  of  subjects  in  which  the 
candidate  prefers  to  specialize.  The  special  course  consists  of  the 
following  groups:  Litei*ary-hi3torical»  phyBico-mathematical^  and 
scientific. 

Students  who  have  successfully  completed  a  certain  coui'se  in  the 
teaoheni'  institute  receive  the  title  of  '"Teacher  in  a  Higher  Ele- 
mentary School"  in  a  particular  group  of  subjects.  Admission  to 
the  examination  fur  a  licen^^e  as  ^uch  is  afforded  only  to  candidates 
who  have  taught  school  for  at  least  two  years,^ 
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REFORM  IN  SPELLINQ. 

Closely  connected  with  the  reforms  already  mentioned  is  that  in 
spelling.  Some  time  ago  such  scientists  and  recognized  experts  on 
the  subject  as  the  members  of  the  Academy  Forttmatov  and  Shakh- 
matov  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  such  a  reform.  Their  views  were 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  former  orthography  had  no  scientific 
foundation;  that  it  was  arbitrary,  and  the  result  of  an  inadequate 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  on  the  part  of  the  old  phil- 
ologists. The  new  spelling  was  adopted  on  May  11,  1917,  by  a 
special  committee  charged  with  the  work.  The  Idlnister  of  Public 
Instruction,  A.  Maniiilov,  referring  to  the  reform  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  introducing  into  the  school  system,  remarks: 

The  refonn  worked  out  by  a  special  committee  attached  to  the  Academy  of  Science 
and  supported  by  the  state  committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  presents 
a  system  based  on  scientific  principles  which,  while  retaining  all  the  elements  of  the 
former  orthography,  aspires  to  bring  uniformity  between  the  written  word  on  the  one 
■ide  and  its  phonetic  composition  and  etymological  construction  on  the  other.' 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  reform  in  spelling  will  imdoubt- 
edly  facilitate  the  studies  of  elementary  school  pupils  by  saving  for 
more  serious  studies  time  that  was  formerly  consumed  in  learning  all 
the  minutiad  of  a  spelling  that  had  no  justification. 

The  spelling,  as  adopted  by  the  school  authorities,  consists  in  the 
elimination  from  the  Russian  alphabet  of  four  letters:  i  (yat);  i  (i); 
$  (phita);  and  %,  the  so-called  *'hard  sound."  The  pronunciation 
of  the  first  three  letters  is  identical,  respectively,  with  e  (ye) ;  u(i),  and 
^  (f).  The  hard  soimd,  though  frequently  used  at  the  end  of  words 
ending  with  a  consonant,  is  not  pronoimced. 

The  new  spelling  was  introduced  into  Russian  schools  in  the 
lowest  grades  first.  Students  who  started  school  with  the  old  spell- 
ing were  allowed  to  adhere  to  it,  or  adopt  the  new  one.  No  mixed 
spelling  was,  however,  to  be  tolerated. 

NEW  TEXTBOOKS  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONa 

Under  the  old  system  textbooks  intended  for  use  in  Russian  schools 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  Scientific  Conmiittee,  the  chairman  of 
which  was  appointed  directly  by  the  Eknperor.  But  the  new  order 
of  things  demanded  new  standards.  A  conmiittee  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Provisional  Government  was 
charged  to  further  the  publications  of  school  books  compatible  with  the 
principles  of  a  growing  democracy.  The  Bolshevik  authorities  went 
much  further.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  bill  of 
I>ecember,  1917,  approved  by  the  Conmiissary  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, A.  Lunaoharski,  and  apparently  adopted  by  the  general  soviet. 

t  VyMtnik  Vrom.  Pr.,  1917,  No.  M. 
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Bt  Mb  biU  the  state  may  take  over  aad  aojoy  ihe  prooeeda  from 
any  literary  production  for  the  period  of  five  years,  provided  that  at 
least  15  years  shall  have  elapsed  after  its  author's  death.  The  work 
tliud  made  the  property  of  the  state  must  show  suthcient  artistii* 
ajid  literary  value.  It  is  to  be  published  in  two  editions,  an  aca- 
demie  edition  with  a  full  text,  and  a  popular  edition  with  abridged 
iejct^  By  this  mean^  the  state  authorities  hope  to  counteract  the 
iniluence  of  poor  and  vicious  books  and  replace  them  with  literature 
of  a  more  healthy  type.^ 


HIGHER  EDtfCATION. 

^The  question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  universities,  which  tho 
Hrenls  in  Kussia  have  rendered  ui'gent,  received  confliderable  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Provisional  Governnient.     Subsidized  by 
l!       *        .  the  Russian  universities  formed  an  integral  part  of  the 
K'  I  .mpire,  or  the  Russian  autocracy^  which  was  free  from  the 

first  so  to  impress  its  own  stamp  upon  them  as  to  mold  them  to  its 
ov 

rct  of  this  practice  upon  professors  and  students  prompted 
the  l*rovisionnl  Government  in  JunSp  1917,  to  issue  a  decree  which 
did  away  with  all  State  interference  and  put  the  highest  institutions 
of  learning  on  a  plane  of  autonomy  never  paralleled  in  the  hisitory 
of  Uuaaiiui  schools.  The  umversity  council,  stripped  of  its  power 
fhg  the  statute  of  1884,  became  again  an  important  factor  in  the  life 
Hi  the  aniversity;  and  the  system  of  election  of  university  olUcers, 
until  now  limited  to  the  rector,  the  dean,  and  the  secretaries  of 
the  various  faculties,  was  extended  to  include  also  the  university 
prufficHom. 

1       tectum  of  jmjfessors^—Theeo  according  to  the  bill  of  June  17, 

\  1917,  are  to  be  electee!  by  a  uidqtie  combination  of  competition  and 

]recoinmendation«     Persons  desirous  of  securing  professorshi{)s  lodge 

apphcalion  with   the  dean  of  the  faculty.     The  members  of  tho 

I  faculty  and  the  university  council,  as  well  as  the  members  of  other 

f  Uglier  educational  institutions*  may  present  their  own  candidates 

and  upon  invitation  of  tiie  university  discuss  the  merits  of  the 

prt}6|H9Ctive   professors.     The   candidates   are   then   subjected    to   a 

vote  by  the  facndty  and  the  election  returns  presented  to  the  uni- 

\  entity  council.     In  order  io  be  ejected   tlie  candidate  polling  the 

^  ■  '^' -Ht  vote  in  the  faculty  must  also  receive  tlie  majority  vote  in 

iiuveratty  council.     He  is  tlien  dected,  subject  to  confirmation 

oy   liio  miiimter.     In  ciise  of  disapproval   the  latter  must  present 

UuB  reaaoos  to  the  university  council  within  the  period  of  two  months. 

^■olitra  to  coofirm  a  candidate  leads  to  elections  of  a  new  candidate.^ 


I 


Vr.  Itob.  1  Sff.  rv«»  1917,  Na. ». 
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RBquirements  for  eandidaUs  far  univera-ity  chairs. — A  project  which 
was  worked  out  by  the  commission  on  the  reorganization  of  higher 
tducation  summoned  by  the  assistant  minister,  Vernadski,  in  charge 
of  higher  education,  states  the  following  requirements  for  candidates 
for  university  chairs:  (1)  To  become  a  regular  ordinary  or  salaried 
professor  the  candidate  must  have  had  at  least  five  years  of  expe- 
rience as  lecturer  in  one  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning;  to 
become  an  extraordinary  or  unsalaried  professor  only  three  years 
of  experience.  (2)  Russian  scientistB,  distinguished  for  their  edu- 
cational activities  and  possessing  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
conferred  by  foreign  tiniversities^  are  also  eligible  to  professorships*^ 

Docents. — The  post  of  decent,  instituted  in  1863  and  abolished 
in  1884^  was  reestablished  by  a  ministerial  circular  of  June  24,  1917. 
This  reads: 

\u  aU  RuMMUQ  State  univerBiUes  the  poet  of  doctDt  ahall  be  rMetablished  aa  (ol* 
lows: 

1  Docents  nhaJI  receive  a  aalary  of  |l>StX)  per  sanum,  with  two  mcf«mentB  of  | 
1175  each  after  the  fifth  and  tenth  veari  of  a6r\dee« 

2.  The  alignment  of  doeents  to  the  vimous  choire  ia  left  to  the  bculty  mibjoct  to 
confinn&doD  by  the  uDiveraity  council. 

3.  PeTSOiid  holding  doctor's  or  ma^ter'a  degrees,  or  thoeo  not  poeeoBBing  such  degrees 
but  otherwise  meeting  the  requiiementa  of  private  doeenta  and  actually  having  had  * 
a  tf»ree  yeara'  experience  in  teaching,  are  eligible  to  fill  vacandee*  * 

4.  The  electioD  of  docenta,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  council,  is  omde  by  the 
faculty  from  the  number  of  cjuididatee  proposed  by  its  membeiB. 

5.  Docenta  have  a  right  to  participate  in  faculty  meetings  with  a  voice  on  all  sub- 
jects except  that  pertaimng  to  the  electiun  of  profeesora, 

Admis^n  of  students. — The  admission  of  students  to  higher 
ucational  institutions,  until  now  restricted  by  various  laws  and 
fcgidatioDs  bearing  upon  the  students'  nationality,  creed,  and 
domicile,  has  undergone  a  sweeping  change  since  the  publication 
of  the  ministerial  circular  of  June  13,  1917*  How  this  measure 
affects  nonorthodox  and  non-Russian  students  has  been  discussed 
in  another  connection.  Here  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the ' 
reform  with  regard  to  tlie  studenU'  domicile.  As  already  statedi 
Russia  was  divided  into  15  educatiomd  distric^ts  with  a  university 
in  each  of  10  of  these.  According  to  measures  adopted  by  the 
ministry  in  1899,  students  Uving  in  a  district  possessing  a  university 
coidd  not  frody  select  a  higber  inatitution  outside  their  own  educa* 
tional  border  line.  The  new  regulation  does  away  with  this  law  of 
bondage  and  leaves  to  the  student  a  free  choice  between  univerBitiea 
existing  throughout  Russia  at  large.  C>f  particular  interest  are  the, 
following  clauses  of  the  circular; 

1.  Hie  uni^endty  admits  on  equal  hoeis  peraons  of  both  sexes  with  do  distiocCioii  I 
ee  to  usiooality  aad  creed,  providing  such  persoae  ponoss  diplomas  or  certificates  | 
of  maturity  cr  th«  equivalent. 

1  VTWtaUi  Vr,  rr.,  mi,  Ko.  161. 
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&  fHttdcmtP  wkhing  to  chii&ge  the  coune  o(  study  and  aleo  those  coming  fhsm  other 
amvetidtia»  in  or  outside  ol  Ruad*  are  admitted  cm  the  same  boaii  aa  new  atudeiJis, 

credit  lor  work  done  elsewhefe  being  decided  by  the  respective  departments. 

5*  Sperial  students,  m^i  and  womea,  who  poeeew  a  high-ecbool  education,  may 
becctoe  re^Iar  HtudeotB  if  they  pas  an  escammation  for  a  certificate  of  xsalurity, 
tn  eudi  CMee  credit  may  be  gran^^d  for  academic  work  done  previoualy^. 

NEW   UNITEBaiTlES   AND   FACULTIES. 

Plans  to  increaBe  the  number  of  universsities  and  factdties,  the  lack 
nf  which  has  been  keenly  felt  by  the  intelligent  circles  of  society,  car 
t<j  fruition  in  the  tiiBt  year  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

The  eagerness  of  certain  cities  to  assist  the  Government  in  its  work 
by  offering  large  sums  of  money  for  the  building  of  the  proposed  new 
uniTer»ities,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  some  of  the  reforms  have 
been  put  into  operation,  prove  that  the  time  was  fully  ripe  in  Russial 
for  measures  so  long  delayed.     But  the  credit  for  these  reforms  be- 
longs not  solely  to  the  Provisional  Government.     CThanges  in  imiver-j 
aity  education  were  also  planned  by  the  prerevolutionary  authorities.^ 
The  March  days  of  1917  simply  accelerated  the  course  of  events,  and 
what  under  oitlinary  circumstances  would  have  taken  years,  perhaps 
dec*ades,  to  accomplish,  was  then  done  overnight. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  measui'es:  The  Demidov 
Lyceum  in  Yaroslav,  intended  exclusively  for  the  study  of  laws  and 
organized  on  the  same  principle  as  the  faculty  of  laws  in  a  university, 
was  transformed  in  Jidy,  1917»  into  Yaroslav  university  and  organi- 
cally connected  with  the  faculty  of  law.  The  medical,  physito- 
mathematical,  and  historieo-philological  faculties  were  to  be  insti- 
tuted at  a  later  date. 

Other  changes  created  by  the  new  authorities  include  the  tran&*i 
farming  of  the  Perm  branch  of  the  Petrograd  university  into  aii^ 
independent  university  institution,  which  opened  last  year  with  all 
Iha  four  faculties  mentioned.  In  addition,  the  Warsaw  university, 
which,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Cterman  occupation  of  the  western 
front  in  Russia,  was  transferred  to  Rostov-on-the-Don,  underwent  a 
mdiciJ  change.  The  Warsaw  university  proper  was  abolished  and 
in  ite  stead  was  created  the  Don  univecBity,  named  after  Rostov-on- 
tb^DoQ,  in  which  city  it  is  situated.  The  Don  university  opened 
in  July,  1917,  with  all  the  four  faculties.  The  action  of  the  authorities 
with  regard  to  the  Warsaw  institution  will  become  intelligible,  if  we 
>»i»mr  in  mind  that  the  Warsaw  university  was  intended  to  serve  the 
iii*eds  of  the  Polish  population.  With  the  creation  of  the  new  Polish 
rftata»  however,  the  Warsaw  university  in  a  Russian  city  had  obviously 
raidon  d'etre  and  was  supplanted  by  an  institution  definitely 
tit4K)  to  it<^  environment. 

The  two  young  Russian  universities — one  in  Saratov  and  one  in 
k— created  shortly  before  the  revolution  by  the  then  liberal 
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minister  Ignatyev,  receiyed  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  new  authorities.  By  an  early  act  of  the  Provisional  Grovemment 
the  Saratov  university  was  expanded  to  include  the  physico- 
mathematical,  historico-philological,  and  the  law  faculties,  while  to 
the  Tomsk  university  were  added  the  physico-mathematical  and 
historico-philological  faculties. 

Plans  were  also  underway  for  the  opening  of  two  more  universities — 
one  in  Irkutsk  and  one  in  Tashkent — both  intended  to  supply  the 
needs  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which  at  present  boasts  of  only  one  higher 
educational  institution — the  Tomsk  university. 

Finally,  the  stand  taken  by  the  new  authorities  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  higher  education  for  women  deserves  explanation. 
Women  students,  debarred  from  the  pursuit  of  studies  in  universities, 
had  formerly  to  content  themselves  with  so-called  "Higher  courses 
for  women*'  instituted  in  many  imiversity  centers.  These  courses, 
general  and  professional,  compared  favorably  with  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation offered  at  universities,  yet  graduation  from  these  institutions 
did  not  carry  the  same  prestige  as  graduation  from  a  Russian  imiver- 
sity. This  fact  led  the  ministry  to  draft  a  law  which  aims  to  trans- 
form the  higher  courses  for  women  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  into  regu- 
lar universities  for  women.  In  addition  to  that,  women  may  enter 
any  higher  educational  institution  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

Reports  from  Russia  bring  advices  that  are  anything  but  favorable 
for  the  development  of  higher  institutions.  Owing  to  the  revolu- 
tionary upheaval  many  imiversity  professors,  known  for  their  adher- 
ence to  the  old  regime,  were  summarily  dismissed  from  their  posts; 
others  handed  in  their  own  resignations;  classrooms  were  deserted 
by  students  serving  in  the  militia  and  various  political  organizations; 
and  university  buildings  were  utilized  for  the  propagation  of  the  new 
ideas.  Add  to  this  the  need  of  professors  felt  in  Russian  universities 
long  before  the  war;  the  lack  of  material  required  for  the  proper 
equipment  of  laboratories  and  cUnics;  the  high  cost  of  textbooks  and 
various  apparatus;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  general  chaotic  con- 
ditions of  the  whole  coimtry.  Says  the  Novoye  Vremya,  under  date 
of  September  29, 1917: 

A  series  of  new  univeFsities  is  being  opened  in  great  haste.  It  is  difficult  at  present 
to  furnish  new  universities  with  indispensable  textbooks  and  libraries,  and  there  is 
no  way  of  securing  professors.  Long  before  the  war  the  university  chairs  were  only 
half  filled. 

The  Provisional  Government  is  responsible  for  the  changes  in 
higher  education  which  have  been  mentioned.  Enlightened  as  these 
measures  were,  they  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  Bolshevik  leaders, 
who,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  new  university  statute,  seem  to  be 
anxious  to  throw  the  university  doors  open  to  all,  regardless  of 
attainments.    The  statute  was  prepared  by  a  special  oommissioui 
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eonsbtiog  of  Profs.  Stemb«rg^   Pokravski,  jirtemyev,  Fedorovski, 
Reussnery  and  Magirovski. 

THE   NIW    UNIVEBSITY    STATUTE.' 

1.  The  universities  are  divided  into  three  free  associations:  (a) 
The  fundamental,  (h)  the  educatiunalt  and  (c)  the  ciilttiral. 

(a)  The  fundamental  association  aims  to  promote  the  theoretical 
I'^ork  of  it«  members  in  the  field  of  learning.  (6)  The  educational 
association  is  a  higher  school,  which  by  means  of  instruction  imparts 
an  all-round  education  in  an  entire  field  of  knowledge  or  one  of  its 
sipecial  branches.     It  consists  of  permanent   students,  inst  rue  tors, 

id  profes*^<:»rs.  To  the  class  of  permanent  students  belong  persons 
rho  hare  ptissed  the  midterm  examinations.  The  instructors  are 
Q^M^n  by  the  facnity  for  the  duration  of  three  years  on  the  basis  of  a 
Cfirapetitive  pro(*cdnre.  They  must  have  an  establirfied  reputation 
in  the  world  of  science  or  be  known  for  their  pedagogical  ftctivitiea. 
(r>  The  cultural  associaticm  (university  extension)  will  comprise  a 
unit  with  the  aim  of  informing  the  workinjr  people  how  to  acquire 

aowledge  in  a  concise  and  intelligible  form;  it  wiU   also  prepare 

[>rker8  for  the  people's  universities,  and  furnish  direct  assistance  to 

all  cultural  and  educational  agencies.     The  higher  people's  school 

jiMlmit  all  persons  above  16  years  of  age,  with  no  distinction  as  to  sex 

nd  nationality. 

2.  The  university  must  not  be  a  class  institution;  hence,  it  must 
be  free  and  admit  all  who  seek  liigher  education, 

3-  The  new  statute  excludes  any  possibility  of  turning  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university  into  a  privileged  class.  For  tltis  reason  there 
have  been  instituted  temporary  positions  only,  constant  competi- 
lionK  for  professors  and  instructors,  compulsory  lectures  by  profes- 
j^tirs  in  public  auditoriimis,  the  assignment  of  professors  to  provincial 
universittes. 

4.  The  number  of  chairs  and  faculties  in  each  university  is  reserved 
to  the  decision  of  the  university  association. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION* 

Te<4mical  education  received  considerable  thought  on  the  part  of 
the  prerevolutionary  minister,  Ignatyev,  who  saw  in  it  a  means  ''to 
iniike  the  world  more  comfortable,'*  Hie  attention  was  mainly 
I  '  on  the  higher  t^rhnical  institutions  which  were  to  provide 

ti-       L„:(*  i^ith  trained  expert-  for  the  promotion  of  the  industrial ^ 
dereloptnent  of  the  country 

IThe  Provisional  Government,  while  realizing  the  importance  of 
luglier  Usdimcal  M^uok^  was  of  the  opinion  that  to  attain  the  best 

»iiT.  Vicr  TnnX   Kom   Sovletov,  WIS.  Ko  M, 
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results  a  fundamental  and  radical  change  was  imperative,  and  with 
that  in  view  made  sweeping  changes  in  the  field  of  elementary  and 
secondary  technical  education. 

To  begin  with,  it  changed  the  section  dealing  with  industrial  schools 
under  the  Ministry  of  Instruction/  into  a  department  of  professional 
education. 

It  further  issued  a  decree  by  which  all  professional  institutions 
were  to  be  divided,  according  to  grades,  into  three  groups:  (1)  Tech- 
nical institutes  (tekhnicheskiya  uchilishcha) ;  (2)  trade  institutes 
(remeslennyya  uchilishcha);  and  (3)  trade  schools  (remeslennyya 
shkoly). 

The  technical  institutes,  as  stated  in  the  new  regulations,  should 
aim  at  providing  the  students  with  a  thorough  knowledge,  theo> 
retical  and  practical,  in  some  special  field  of  industry;  the  trade  insti- 
tutes were  to  offer  to  students  courses  in  applied  sciences  coupled 
with  practical  work,  while  the  trade  schools  had  as  their  aim  the 
preparation  of  students  to  perform  work  in  some  special  branch  of 
industry  in  an  intelligent  and  competent  manner. 

The  course  of  study  in  technical  institutes  was  to  cover  four  years, 
in  trade  institutes  not  less  than  three  years,  while  in  trade  schools 
lit  was  to  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  branch  of 
industry. 

Admission  to  technical  institutes,  according  to  the  decree,  depends 

on  the  completion  of  the  course  of  higher  elementary  schools,  to 

trade  institutes  of  a  two-class  elementary  school,  while  admission  to  a 

trade  school  requires  only  graduation  from  a  one-class  elementary 

\  school.    The  technical  schools  admit  boys  and  girls. 

Degrees. — ^The  completion  of  the  course  of  a  technical  institute 
qualifies  the  student  for  the  title  of  technician,  which  carries  the 
right  to  execute  work  designed  by  an  engineer,  while  graduation 
from  a  trade  institute  or  a  trade  school  leads  to  the  title  of  master, 
or  assistant  master,  respectively.  Successful  practice  in  his  specialty 
for  the  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  entitles  the  technician  to  a 
degree  of  engineer  with  the  right  to  produce  original  work  in  his 
field.  At  the  same  time,  imder  similar  conditions,  masters  may 
become  raised  to  the  rank  of  master  technicians,  while  assistant 
masters  may  become  masters.  These  titles  may  be  bestowed  on  the 
aspirants  by  the  council  of  education  of  the  respective  schools, 
from  which  the  students  were  graduated. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  graded  schools,  the  Provisional 
Government  made  provision  for  the  opening  of  various  courses  in 
special  branches  of  industrial  education. 

1 A  number  of  teohnloal  sohoob  lie  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Instmctloii,  but  as  dianget 
In  both  kinds  of  soIioqIs  do  noldifldr  materially  they  are  treated  here  collectively. 
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Courses,  permanent  or  temporary,  for  teachers  who  ciould  be  used 
in  the  ranous  iechiiical  schools  were  also  phinned  by  the  educatinnal 
authoriticB. 

By  tlie  same  decree  provision  was  rilso  made  to  BB»ign  once  in 
three  vearB  instructtirs  of  spc^cial  braiielies  to  various  fat- tori es  and 
industrial  plants  with  the  view  of  putting  them  in  touch  with  the 
latest  developmente  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  cost  of  the  technical  aehook  and  coursee  was  to  be  defrayed 
by  revenues  from  the  trenfiury,  the  zemstvos,  municipal,  and  other 
bodies  A  ronsid«^ahle  amount  of  money  for  scholarsliips  was  also 
meigaBd  for  students  desirous  of  pursuing  technical  or  industrial 
careers.  Tc^  cover  the  expenses  entailed  by  the  reform  act  in  1917, 
the  Government  assifi:ne(l  for  t^echnical  education  an  extra  sum  of 
one  and  a  lialf  million  dollars  in  addition  to  the  amoimt  named  for 
the  same  pinp««^*^  hy  the  pre-revolutionary  authorities.* 

As  an  actual  clTtH't  of  the  decree  regarding:  technical  schools  in 
Russia  it  m  inieresting  to  note  the  opening  in  Moscow  of  the  first 
Ifchnical  institution  of  a  new  type  with  a  four-year  course.  Com- 
menting upon  tins  fact,  the  Vyestnik  Vremenna%'0  Pravitelstva.  1917, 
No.  02,  adds; 

With  the  permi'^inTi  of  tlie  Minister  of  PuWic  Infrtnicfion,  and  in  accordanre  with 
the  new  Uw  fpgarding  techniraJ  inetitutioiui,  there  has  rPcenU>  been  opened  in  M<^»- 
cow  liie  fiJirt  technical  infltitutiQo  wfaidi  aime  to  give  the  etiident  a  Iheoretital  and 
pnuMical  educatioii  iiidispenBable  for  direetiii|r  the  work  in  architectural,  engineerings 
hydrotcschnicAl,  mechanical,  or  electrolechDieal  Unee.  Graduafjes?  of  the  technical 
IfiiCilutlottt  will  have  the  name  rights  as  cnpneens  in  any  of  the  above- mentioned 
epeclalliei  who  have  completed  a  courte  in  technical  institutions  in  Western  Europe,  I 

In  line  with  the  reforms  pertaining  to  technical  education  of  the 
lower  and  intermediary  orrades  is  the  progress  made  in  1917  in  the 
6dd  of  higher  t-erhnical  education.  Among  the  new  institutions 
ahould  be  mentioned  the  eHtabliehment  of  two  polytechnic  institutes, 
one  in  TifliSt  ('Mucasus,  and  one  in  Nizhni-Novgorod,  the  former  with 
aj^ricultural.  chemical,  hydromechnnical,  and  economic  faculties,  nnd 
the  latter  with  chemical,  mechanical,  structui  al^  and  n[uning  faculties. 

The  establishment  of  the  polytcrhtiic  institute  in  Nizhni-Novgorod 
is  the  r<«ult  of  the  transfer  of  the  Warsaw  polytechnic  institute, 
which  at  the  begmning  of  the  German  occupation  of  Poland  was 
moved  farther  east  to  the  first-named  city.  The  same  political  rea- 
sons that  prompted  the  trnnsfer  of  the  Warsaw  university  also  led  to 
the  transfer  of  the  Warsaw  pcdytechnic  institute.*  In  addition,  plans 
were  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  higher  technical  insti- 
tution In  Tzaritzyn,  an  important  city  in  the  lower  Volga  region. 


I  VjfatuU  Vr,  rt,.  liM7,  No.  TT. 
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Another  proposal  recommended  by  the  new  school  authorities  is 
the  establishment  of  technical  departments  in  connection  with  mii- 
Tcrsities.  The  advocates  of  this  measure  are  of  opinion  that  this 
arrangement  will  eliminate  waste  in  the  equipment  of  laboratories 
which  may  be  used  in  common  by  students  pursuing  technical  and 
purely  scientific  studies,  and  in  avoiding  duplication  of  professors. 
The  newly  projected  imiversities,  Irkutsk  and  Tashkent,  which  the 
Provisional  Government  was  planning  to  open,  were  to  have  tech- 
nical divisions.  Had  this  proposition  been  adopted  Russia  would 
have  entered  upon  a  scheme  materially  different  from  the  one  now 
in  existence,  by  which  imiversity  courses  are  divided  into  four 
groups — ^law,  medicine,  physico-mathematical  sciences,  history  and 

philology. 

ADULT  EDUCATION. 

Press  reports  from  Russia  show  that  the  need  of  education  has  at 
no  time  been  so  poignantly  felt  by  the  masses  as  at  present,  when  the 
old  order  of  things  has  crumbled,  when  the  whole  nation  has  been 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  politics,  and  when  the  call  for  a  new  organi- 
zation of  life  has  been  soimded  from  every  street  corner  and  public 
platform.  The  people,  anxious  for  the  printed  and  spoken  word, 
crowd  the  auditoriums  and  lecture  halls  and  demand  pamphlets  and 
books  from  Ubraries,  unfortimately  poorly  equipped  with  the  very 
kind  of  literatiffe  that  could  throw  light  on  the  burning  questions  of 
the  day.  The  dearth  of  popular  literature,  coupled  with  the  lack  of 
properly  organized  lectures,  makes  the  ignorant  masses  an  easy  prey 
of  agitators,  who  in  their  zeal  to  convert  the  people  to  their  own 
political  views  sow  doctrines  that  bring  only  chaos  to  the  already 
muddled  head  of  the  Russian  muzhik.  Soon  after  the  revolution  in 
March,  1917,  the  school  authorities,  fully  aware  of  the  need  of  train- 
ing facilities  for  the  adult  population,  took  immediate  steps  toward 
its  realization. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  this  decision  was  the  calling  of  a  conference  in 
September,  1917,  with  the  view  of  devising  a  program  for  the  most 
advantageous  expenditures  of  the  State  subsidies.  This  conference, 
presided  over  by  the  assistant  minister,  Coimtess  Panin,  long  known 
for  her  activities  among  the  working  classes  in  Russia,  recommended, 
among  other  things,  the  following  coiu^e  of  action: 

The  opening  of  primary  schools  (shkoly  gramoty),  where  adults 
could  learn  to  read  and  write,  the  opening  of  elementary  schools  ^ith 
a  general  program,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  suited  par- 
ticularly to  the  needs  of  the  rural  population. 

In  addition,  the  conference  advised  the  organization  of  courses  for 
social  workers  in  the  various  fields  of  adult  education,  as  well  as  for  the 
zemstvo  leaders.  It  also  emphasized  the  need  of  numerous  special 
courses,  such  as  agronomy,  industrial  and  economic  cooperation. 
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bookkeeping*  etc.  Finally,  the  conference  made  a  strong  plea  for  tlie 
exiei]fik»ii  of  tha  system  of  the  public  libraries,  which  it  recommended 
should  be  supplie*!  with  proper  literature  suitable  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  massesJ 

Unw  far  these  proposed  measures  were  accepted  and  to  what  extent 
they  were  put  into  practice  by  the  proper  scJiool  authorities  is  impute 
ble  to  state  because  of  the  scarcity  of  news  that  could  thi'ow  hght 
the  situation.  One  thing  is  certain,  however.  The  provisional 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  Lenin-Trotzky  regime,  empha- 
si^ed  the  vital  need  of  schools  for  adults  in  the  general  sctieme  of 
education. 

A,  V*  Lunacharski,  the  People's  Commissary  of  Public  Instruction, 
thus  pictures  the  situation  in  an  address  directed  to  the  Rusbiaa 
people: 

Everj'whrrf  in  Russin,  not  only  amon^  th<*  city  workingmc^n,  but  also  aDiong  the 
prjManti>.  lh»^«>  baJB  ari8  'n  a  etrim^  d'  sirr  for  *^'ducation.  Inmimi'rsibh*  ar»'  tliu  work  tV 
■nd  iir*I(lit<nt*  orgsimzarinnB  of  that  uatur^.  To  meet  the-  demands  uf  th^  mass  of  the 
p»^lt*,  to  uplift  them,  and  to  t'lcar  tb«^  way  for  them  are  tb*^  first  duties  of  a  rc^ volu- 
te )aary  and  pi  f»pU'*a  govern nunt.^ 

Apart  from  the  Provisional  Government's  intention  to  estabUsh 
fai'ilities  for  the  education  of  the  adult?;,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  more  int^lligt*ut  circles  of  society  tendered  their  help  and  t^ok  up 
the  matter  of  providing  special  schools  for  that  very  purpose.  So,  for 
ill  in  March,  1917,  the  municipality  of  Nizhni-Novgomd,  one 

cr  |»ortnnt  cities  of  the  Volj^n  region  with  a  large  working  popu- 

luticm,  aligned  for  a  pet»ple's  university  the  sum  of  $50,000,  while 
private  cot^tributions  for  the  same  purpose  amounted  to  $400,000» 
Maaj  other  cities  show  a  similar  record  in  adult  education* 
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Medynsld,  E.  N.  Vnyeshkolnoye  Obrazovaniye.  (Out  of  School  Education.) 
Moscow,  1918. 

Muam-Puflhkiii,  A.  Sredneobiazovatelnaya  Shkola  v  Roadi.  (Middle  School  in 
Kuasia.)    Petrograd,  1916. 

Trudy  Pervavo  Veeroesiflkavo  Syezda  po  Semeinomu  Vospitaniyu.  (Report  of  th<^ 
First  All-Ruasian  CongreflB  on  Home  Education.)    St.  Petenbuig,  1914.    2  vols. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

By    Pet£R   H.    Plahson. 


GBHERAL  CONDmONS  AND  CHARA0TERT3TIC8. 

Switzerland  has  an  area  of  only  a  little  over  15,900  square  miles,  a 
population  of  about  three  and  one-half  millions,  but  26  distinct  politi- 

;Cal  unite — Cantons — each  virtually  autonomous  in  the  control  of  its 
chools.    There  is  no  Federal  educational  board  to  issue  plans,  de- 
crees, letters,  or  special  instruction   tending  to  unify  the  system, 

ll'nder  this  freedom  of  development  the  schools  have  assumed  their 

"chiuacter  in  accordauce  with  the  language,  religion,  race,  industries, 
and  historical  traditions  that  prevail  in  the  several  Cantons.  The 
resultLDg  variety  in  organization  and  methods  nfakcs  it  impossible  to 

'give  a  general  account  of  the  schools  equally  apphcable  to  all  parts 
of  the  cuimti-y ;  hence,  features  that  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical 

^wiU  be  sketched  from  reports  coming  from  specific  localities,  as  Bern, 
iasel,  or  Zurich. 

The  Federal  regulations  that  the  Cantons  have  in  common  provide 
for  obligator}^  attendsince,  free  tuition,  and,  to  some  extent,  free  in- 
structioD  material  during  a  period  designated  by  each  Canton,  op- 
tional attendance  at  insti'uction  in  religion,  participation  in  required 
gymnastics,  uniform  entrance  examination  for  students  of  medicine. 
Federal  Union  also  contributes  to  the  support  of  all  primary 
schools;  it  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
lactones ;  and,  finally,  it  imposes  a  uniform  educational  test  on  the 

■recruits  that  each  year  enroll  for  service. 

The  annual  recruit  examinations  have  a  decided  educational  sig- 
nificance.. On  a  fixed  day  of  the  year,  after  the  young  man  reaches 
his  nineteenth  birthday,  he  is  required  to  report  to  the  office  of  his 
liome  Canton,  where  he  is  examijied  by  a  board  of  health,  a  board 
on  g3rmniistics  and  physicial  training,  and  an  educational  board. 
in  gymnastics  the  examination  consists  of  lifting,  running,  and  jump- 
uig.    In  reading  the  requirement  is  correct  enunciation  and  emphasis, 

^^ith  satisfactory  reproduction  of  a  selection  as  regards  content; 

'in  composition  a  theme  is  required,  correct,  or  almost  so,  in  arrange- 
ment and  details  of  form;  in  arithmetic  tht^  four  elements,  with 
integral  numbers  and  fractions,  the  metric  systemi  proportion,  per- 
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centage,  and  interest,  are  included;  the  test  comprises  also  the 
history,  geography,  and  constitution  of  Switzerland.  The  outcome 
of  this  examination  will  determine  whether  the  man  is  to  be  accepted 
for  immediate  service  in  a  military  irnit  or  whetlier  he  is  to  be 
assigned  for  special  seryioe,  including  attendance  at  a  school,  to 
remedy  the  inadequacies  revealed  in  the  examination.  The  final 
result  is  published  by  the  statistical  .bureau  automatically  assigning 
to  each  Canton  the  rank  held  by  its  schools,  with  the  consequent  sug- 
gestion for  competitive  endeavor. 

Though  it  has  been  objected  that  the  procedure  is  not  a  satisfactory 
touchstone  whereby  to  ascertain  the  comparative  standing  of  the 
Cantcms,  for  communal  ambition  may  be  tempted  to  establish  circum- 
scribed courses  narrowly  adapted  with  a  view  to  the  tests,  yet  some 
positive  advantages  are  undeniable.  It  brings  all  young  men  together 
on  the  same  plane  of  personal  worth  and  human  equality,  disregard- 
ing the  distinctions  by  which  they  had  bec<»ne  segregated — shop- 
keeper and  assistant,  teacher  and  pupil,  minister  and  layman,  capital- 
ist and  peasant.  Again,  each  commune  has  thereby  been  spurred  on 
to  see  that  its  compulsory  attendance  laws  were  strictly  enforced,  and 
also  that  voluntary  as  well  as  obligatory  continuation  schools  were 
established.  The  examinations  are,  moreover,  conducted  under  cir- 
cumstances adapted  strongly  to  impress  each  young  man  with  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility.  To  acquit  himself  well  intellectually 
at  the  time  he  enrolls  under  the  colors  and  takes  the  oath  of  service 
is  in  itself  a  distinction ;  to  fail  and  to  be  placed  under  instruction  for 
delinquents  is  here  closely  connected  with  failure  in  duty  to  one's 
country. 

In  regard  to  the  diversity  among  the  schools,  it  is  apparent  mainly 
in  the  outer  form  and  organization.  The  obligatory  period  varies 
between  six  and  eight  years,  but  Cantons  with  the  shorter  period  have 
generally  a  form  of  compensation  in  obligatory  continuation  schools 
of  from  two  to  three  years.  The  latter,  again,  differ  with  respect  to 
courses  given  and  the  general  trend  of  their  work.  In  some  commimes 
they  supplement  the  instruction  of  the  folkschools  by  carrying  the 
subjects  of  these  to  fuller  completion ;  in  others,  new  subjects  are  taken 
up  with  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  trades.  Even  within 
the  same  Canton  local  individuality  asserts  itself  by  departure  from 
the  cantonal  type  program.  For  example,  an  hour-and-subject 
schedule  was  adopted  in  Zurich  in  1912  to  continue  in  force  seven 
years,  but  some  communes  in  the  Canton  adopted  different  schedules 
which  were  supposed  to  be  in  closer  accord  with  their  own  civic  needs 
and  with  the  psychology  of  their  pupils.  The  hours  of  the  day  and 
the  free  afternoons — generally  two  each  week — and  also  the  vacation 
periods  were  variously  distributed.    This  departure  from  tiie  official 
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Ijp6>  Accepting  the  official  program  as  suggestive  rather  than  pre- 
scriptive, IB  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  progressive  trend  throughout 
the  cxjuntry. 

The  age  of  admission  and  the  length  of  term  6xed  for  the  infant 
schook  differ  cousiderahly,  the  German  Cantons  receiving  children 
at  a  later  age  than  the  Frencii,  The  period  comprised  in  the  primary 
Hchool  varies  a  good  deal,  ranging  from  six  to  nine  years;  the  period 
of  the  higher  grade  schools  (Secundarschulen)  varies  from  tv^o  to 
live  years.  In  consequence  these  continue  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  year  of  the  primary.  The  concluding  years  of  the  latter  run 
panillel  with  the  beginning  years  of  the  fonner,  givijig  rise  to  a 
duplication  which,  a,s  in  Basel,  it  is  attempted  to  obviate  by  consoli- 
dating the  two  into  one  school  unit.  The  communes  exercise  great 
freedom  in  deciding  how  the  preparatory  work  shall  be  done,  how 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  folkschool,  whether  by  schools  con- 
tinini^g  in  trades  and  specialties  or  by  those  straight  in  the  line  of 
prograss  toward  the  gymnasium  and  the  university. 

The  middle  schools  comprise  a  numljer  of  instittitions  variously 
named  as  gj-mnasia,  colleges,  teachers'  training  schools,  girls^  high 
sclioolst  technical  schools,  iigricultiiral  schools.  They  do  not  fix  any 
one  year  as  the  time  of  conjunction  with  the  higher  grade  schools. 
TTie  one  characteristic  they  have  in  common  is  that  they  prnpare 
their  pupils  for  the  university  and  hence  usually  retain  them  until 
tiie  tinre  for  admissioup  i.  e.,  to  the  age  of  18  or  10,  An  instance  of 
their  diversity  is  seen  in  the  gymnasium  at  Basel,  which  has  an  eight- 
year  course,  receiving  pupils  at  the  age  of  10  and  permitting  them  to 
enter  directly  from  the  primary,  without  attendance  at  a  higher 
grade  school.  At  Berne  the  course  is  eight  and  one-half  years;  at 
Zurich  pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  12  and  continue  for  six  and  one- 
half  years;  the  technical  school  at  Zurich  has  a  course  of  four  and 
^4me-half  years,  receiving  pupils  at  14  or  15  and  continuing  from  the 
id  or  tliird  year  of  the  higher-gi'ade  school,* 

The  flexibility  in  the  scheme  of  articulation  between  school  types 
|f  different  degi*ees  of  advancement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  schools 

ttculalc  from  the  bottoui  up.    The  local  needs  of  separate  cantons, 

ith  divei*se  industries  and  educational  aims,  have  given  rise  to 
[»k  varying  in  aims  and  length  of  periods,  and  with  these  the 

ivanced  institutions  make  such  connection  as  they  can: 

Clo^ly  ooDCerued  with  this  interrelation  is  the  problem  of  the 
uniform  school  (ELnheiischule),  which  here  has  a  significance  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  other  countries.  Like  those  in  most  other  coun* 
tries  of  Europe,  the  Swiss  educators  recognize  the  importance  o| 

IjUiiting  the  general  school  plans  so  as  to  avoid  divisions  due  t 

^sn«tt  flpMlal  B«pon  to  tlM  ScclesUuUcftl  aiid  £diicftUoiiAl  Department  of  Norway. 
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social  cleavage,  but  they  also  call  attention  to  other  factore  of  the 
uniform  school  which  in  the  general  discussion  are  often  obscured. 
Two  conditions  in  the  life  of  a  child,  both  complicated  by  the  social 
status  of  its  parents,  call  for  adaptation  of  the  general  school  plans : 
(1)  The  demand  which  requires  a  definite  course  of  training  for  a 
chosen  calling — commercial,  trade,  industrial,  or  professional;  (2) 
the  selection  of  a  calling  according  to  the  child's  endowments.  The 
Swiss  believe  that  the  child's  endowments  should  first  be  ascertained 
and  then  its  calling  chosen,  but  in  the  deliberations  among  European 
educators  the  latter  consideration  mainly  has  been  heeded.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  social  aspects  of  the  problem  the  political  advancement 
of  the  country  helps  to  eliminate  such  handicap  as  may  depend  upon 
the  status  of  a  pupil  in  society. 

^"Evai  a  cursory  view  of  the  school  system  reveals  a  close  interac- 
tion between  the  schools  and  society.  Society  has  demanded  that 
every  individual  be  given  the  amplest  opportunity ;  that  the  schools 
encourage  individual  initiative,  that  they  teach  cooperative  effort, 
that  they  deal  with  the  industries,  and,  in  general,  that  they  show 
how  each  individual  pupil  can  be  fitted  for  the  best  service.  How 
the  schools  have  responded  can  be  seen  in  what  Switzerland  has 
achieved.  ^^ 

PBACmOAL  TREND  OF  THE  SCHOOL  WORK, 

Touching  the  welfare  of  pupils,  communal  endeavor  in  Switzer- 
land has  created  means  for  taking  care  of  their  health  from  earliest 
infancy,  for  seeing  to  it  that  they  have  the  proper  nourishment  and 
clothing,  for  founding  institutions  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils 
specially  endowed  or  specially  hampered.  Again,  this  coimtry  has 
put  into  legislative  form  advanced  ideas  of  a  social  and  political 
character,  like  federal  ownership  of  railways,  socialized  control  of 
city  improvements,  bajiks,  and  industries,  and,  most  significant  of  all, 
a  constitutional  proviso  that  Government  enactments  shall  be  referred 
to  the  voters  for  adoption  or  rejection.  Aside  from  the  contributions 
of  these  measures  to  the  happiness  and  sterling  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, certain  material  ones  more  easily  measurable  may  be  mentioned. 
It  appears  to  be  a  fact  that: 

Switzerland,  with  no  harbors,  no  coal,  no  Iron,  oo  copper,  with  high  wages 
for  manual  labor,  with  agriculture  inadequate  to  home  needs,  has  succeeded  in 
becoming,  per  capita,  the  next  most  industrialized  nation  of  Burope,  surpassing 
both  England  and  Germany.*  ^ 

In  attempting  to  indicate  at  least  a  part  of  the  share  the  schools  have 
in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  material  advanc^nent  of  Switzerland,  it 
appears  that  teachers  have  spontaneously  put  into  practice  the  andent 
maxim,  "  We  study  not  for  the  schools,  but  for  life,"  and  that  they 

^  Special  communlcatloii  from  Dr.  Herbert  HaTeUnd  Field,  SBOricb,  Switierlaiid. 
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are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  adapting  their  work  to  life  con* 
ditions.  When  the  health  or  the  futum  of  their  pupils  so  deraandS|) 
they  have  been  able  to  move  beyond  the  regime  of  books,  lessons,  and 
traditional  programs  and  to  guide  their  pupils  in  such  other  activi- 
ties as  are  more  closely  concerned  with  their  welfare.  They  are 
aware  that  the  years  of  a  child's  plaisticity  is  the  time  to  discover 
and  to  insist  on  remedial  treatment  of  such  physical  or  psychical 
di»fects  as  may  adhere  to  it  from  birth,  and  they  appear  conscien- 
tiously to  include  this  among  their  duties. 

Tho  general  system  of  the*  schools  cjtemplifies  the  principle  that 
education  is  a  gradual  process^  with  imperceptible  begiimings  and 
without  abrupt  finality.  The  service,  therefore,  that  the  school  ren- 
ders upon  the  first  admission  of  a  child  is  not  of  an  instructional 
character;  it  assumes  this  character  only  after  a  tmnsition  period 
nmtally  taken  up  by  the  child's  own  self-imposed  activities.  The 
nursery  school  takes  care  of' the  child,  first  of  aU,  as  assistance  to  a 
cit>w*le<l  home  or  a  home  in  the  distress  of  poverty,  permitting  the 
rootheFf  who  is  probably  a  wage  earner,  to  leave  her  child  in  safe 
liAtKla  while  she  is  at  work  during  the  day.  When  a  child  is  pre- 
sented for  admission  a  thorough  medical  examination  is  made,  and 
if  treatment  is  required  it  is  given. 

Among  the  institutions  for  the  care  of  young  children,  the  crfeche, 
which- is  nearly  alwajrs  private,  receives  children  of  almost  any  age 
up  to  3  years,  at  which  time  they  may  enter  the  infant  school*  The 
infant  school  has  two  divisions,  uamely,  from  '2J  years  of  age  to  6, 
and  from  6  to  7,  the  latter  division  preparing  them  to  enter  the 
primary  school  From  the  first  the  child  finds  himself  in  a  con- 
genial environment  in  the  school  garden  with  its  play  equipment; 
there  is  no  restraint  as  to  regularity  of  hours,  nothing  giving  rise 
to  the  feeling  that  in  the  interest  of  the  school  the  young  pupil  is 
cot  off  for  a  certain  time  from  home  and  parents.  When  the  in- 
structional stage  is  reached,  tliere  are  kindly  teachers  to  take  him 
in  hand,  to  see  that  he  learns  the  correct  pronunciation  of  words  and 
that  he  acquires  good  personal  habits.  So  far  as  expedient  the  child 
IS  left  to  himself  in  his  first  efforts  to  think,  to  observe,  to  understand, 
and  to  judge;  he  is  permitted  to  drift  into  school  tasks  without  the 
nnttcm  of  compulsiom ;  hence  he  does  not  come  to  feel  that  he  is  con- 
ttoltsd  by  a  rigorous  taskmuster. 

The  first  form  of  instruction  assumes  the  nature  of  entertaining 
^r  iih  talks  of  a  practical  tinge  that  furnish  whatever  nucleus 

Hi*  I'  the  early  teaching.    The  opportunity  for  advanc^ament  is 

preserved  in  the  recurrent  periods  of  promotion,  usually  at  tlie  end 
of  the  year,  though  in  case  of  the  pupil's  sickness  they  may  come  nt  the 
cJo8e  of  the  first  semester  following  die  year  in  which  the  promotion. 
would  nAturally  have  occurred. 
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This  clasB  of  schools  shows  a  tendency  to  increasing'  use  of  Froebe- 
lian  methods.  The  original  idea  of  assistance  to  the  home  and  of  a 
place  of  refuge  offering  a  favorable  environment  is  retained  without 
any  modification.  To  their  success  it  is  essential  that  unselfish  people 
be  placed  in  charge,  who  may  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  keep  in  close  touch  with  their  home& 

Just  as  the  system  permits  the  infant  gradually  to  enter  the  in- 
structicm  stages  of  the  schools,  it  permits  the  young  man  or  woman 
gradually  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  a  vocation  while  still  remaining 
under  the  guidance  of  the  schools.  This  principle  is  realized  in  most 
Cantons  by  the  obligatory  continuation  schools.  These  are  founded 
by  the  communes  and  by  them  brought  to  an  accepted  standard  with 
regard  to  buildings  and  equipment  in  order  to  receive  State  aid. 
They  are  of  two  classes,  schools  for  reviewing  and  supplementing  the 
general  school  branches  and  schools  mainly  for  training  in  the  voca- 
tions and  the  trades. 

In  most  Cantons  the  compulsory  attendance  for  boys  ceases  with 
the  completion  of  the  fifteenth  year,  though  in  others,  like  Obwalden 
and  Wallis,  it  is  from  6  to  12  months  longer;  yet  even  these  have  a 
proviso  permitting  boys  to  discontinue  at  15  by  passing  a  special 
examination.  In  certain  localities  there  is  an  obligatory  continuation 
school  of  two  or  three  years  for  girls,  where  instruction  is  given  in 
manual  work  for  girls  and  in  household  economy. 

In  most  continuation  schools  is  embodied  an  idea  of  the  Grundtvig 
institutions  of  Denmark,  namely,  that  of  an  intermission  after  the 
compulsory  period  by  which  time  is  provided  for  the  pupil  to  recover 
from  a  species  of  classroom  fatigue  by  which  he  is  then  handi- 
capped ;  a  year  or  two  is  permitted  to  lapse  before  the  continuation ; 
the  pupil  then  takes  up  the  work  not  only  with  better  vigor,  but  with 
clearer  conception  of  educational  aims. 

The  brevity  of  time  in  the  programs  of  these  schools  does  not  per- 
mit comprehensive  curricula  nor  exhaustive  study  of  any  of  the 
branches.  Hence,  only  the  subjects  pertaining  to  practical  and  civic 
life  are  taken  up.  As  a  rule  these  schools  admit  only  young  men, 
though  in  some  Cantons,  as  in  those  of  Ziirich  and  Bern,  they  are 
coeducational.  As  nearly  all  lead  to  such  practical  vocations  and 
industries  as  pertain  to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  establii^ed, 
they  show  a  strong  tendency  to  specialize  in  the  direction  of  the  trades, 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  commerce.  In  the  Cantons  of  Fri- 
bourg  and  Thurgau  there  are  household  schools  for  girls;  in  the 
former  the  required  attendance  is  two  years,  which  may  be  extended 
to  three  years  if  the  pupils'  progress  has  not  been  satisfactory.^ 

The  continuation  schools  specializing  in  the  vocations  and  the  trades 
are  often  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  that  permits  the 

*■  Substance  from  tlie  Report  of  Prof.  Neoberth. 
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pQpiI  to  be  both  wa^e  earner  and  pupil  at  the  same  time.  The  school- 
room and  the  workshop  function  in  close  cooperation*  To  be  properly 
matriculated  the  pupil  must  have  secured  regular  employment  in  tho 
trade  which  he  makes  his  chief  study.  The  employer  is  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  school ;  h©  not  only  instructs  the  pupil,  but  he  also  looks 
after  his  interest  as  wage  earner;  he  has  a  definite  understanding 
with  the  school  authorities  abfmt  the  courses  and  the  time  the  appren- 
tice pupil  may  reasonably  spend  at  school.  The  time  the  pupil  is  to 
remain  at  the  work  he  has  begun,  together  with  other  particulars 
calculated  to  insure  his  attendance  to  duty,  are  embodied  in  a  con- 
tract which  the  pupil  is  required  to  sign.  The  session  is  held  almost 
exclusively  in  the  winter,  with  from  6  to  12  hours  so  grouped  as  to 
fall  upon  two  or  three  forenoons  each  week.  The  flexibility  of  the 
ijeuenil  system  adapts  itself  to  varying  local  conditions,  and  the 
instruction  often  extends  throughout  the  year.  The  schools  thus  spe- 
cialize in  individual  directions  so  that  they  fall  into  groups,  each  of 
which  is  characterized  by  the  needs  of  its  general  patronage.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  dominant  endeavor  is  to  impart 
peculiar  technical  skill  merely  to  fit  the  pupil  to  be  an  acceptable 
wage  earner.  Ethical  and  humanitarian  subjects  are  always  included, 
to  ennoble  the  work  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be  by  educational  ideals 
and  associations, 

A  view  of  the  plans  and  methods  prevailing  in  the  teachers'  train- 
ing adiools  will  show  that  their  work  is  ordered  in  strict  accordance 
with  tlie  one  principle  of  anticipating  what  the  pupils  are  to  do  later 
otQ  in  life.  In  the  apportionment  of  the  time  between  the  academic 
ami  the  professional  subjects,  those  training  directly  for  the  teacher-g 
future  duties  ai'e  given  the  greater  prominence.  Realizing  the  need 
of  a  review  of  the  general  branches,  and  yet  the  danger  of  allowing 
tCK>'much  time  for  this,  the  regulations  concerning  it  are  so  framed 
as  to  effect  a  carefully  balanced  compromise  without  imnecessary  re- 
strictions. The  statutes  of  Ziirich  order  that  the  future  work  of  the 
teacher  shall  determine  the  allotment  of  time  to  each  subject,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  instruction;  they  also  specify  that  the 
instruction  in  all  branches  shall  be  such  that  it  may  serve  the  pupil 
fia  an  example  in  his  future  school  work.  To  secure  conformity  to 
tbeee  r  *  ?  .ns  those  who  conduct  the  recitations  are  required  to 
make  t  ii  preparation  for  every  lesson  and  to  keep  a  book  in 

which  the  plan  of  each  lesson  is  preserved.  Instruction  material, 
\v\  '      V      plans,  programs,  and  apparatus  are  fully  discussed,  so 


th 


rospective  teacher  becomes  familiar  with  them,  and  reaches 


an  estimate  of  their  value  for  his  future  work.  The  training  is  con- 
ducted with  regard  to  the  twofold  capacity  of  a  good  teacher:  As  a 
master  of  the  details  of  his  subject  organically  combined  and,  again, 
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as  the  instructor  specialist  who  has  the  skill  to  fashion  the  subject 
matter  for  presentation  before  the  class. 

The  official  guides  and  study  programs  anticipate  in  their  outlines 
the  practical  work  of  the  pupil  after  his  school  days.  Tlie  instruc- 
tion plan  for  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall  sets  up  as  a  chief  principle  that 
instruction  in  fact  should  predominate.  In  grammar,  for  example, 
there  is  to  be  less  theory  than  practice;  this  book  should,  in  fact,  be 
only  a  guide  to  the  correct  use  of  the  language  in  speech  and  writing, 
an  aid  in  composition.  The  outlines  direct  the  pupil  to  write  on 
what  he  has  seen  or  heard  or  experienced,  and  hence  really  under- 
stood. Description  is  to  be  not  simply  a  list  of  the  characteristics 
of  an  object,  but  it  is  to  be  brou^t  into  living  relation  to  nature 
and  to  man.  In  history  the  events  of  one's  country  should  be  seen 
as  related  to  what  takes  place  about  one's  home.  In  the  geography 
of  particular  localities  and  countries  careful  attention  is  to  be  given 
to  the  life  of  the  people  of  these  places,  their  work,  and  arrange- 
ments peculiar  to  their  life  and  calling.  In  natural  history  the 
pupil  is  to  be  led  to  see  why  the  object  under  inspection  has  the 
peculiarities  he  discovers  and  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  its  mode  of 
existence,  what  relations  of  reciprocity  it  holds  to  other  beings,  what 
value  it  has  for  man,  and  how  man  accordingly  is  under  obligaticm 
to  protect  it  or  destroy  it. 

The  report  of  Prof.  Neuberth,  of  Christiania,  supplyinii^  details 
of  observations  in  the  classrooms  of  Swiss  schools,  gives  a  glimpse 
of  the  actual  work  of  teachers  tiius  trained.    He  says: 

There  was  a  quiet  orderliness  In  all  the  activities  of  the  pupils,  no  trace  of 
indlfPerence,  no  slovenliness,  but  evidence  of  painstaking  care  and  of  close 
cooperation  between  pupil  and  teacher.  Some,  to  be  sure,  would  fall  below  the 
good  marks,  but  there  was  no  real,  and  certainly,  no  general  delinquency.  The 
instructor  was  gifted  with  particular  skill  in  framing  his  questions,  a  matter 
regarded  of  such  Importance  that  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  statutes  of  Ziirlch  as 
the  special  mark  of  a  good  teacher.  fThe  questions  invariably  compelled  the 
pupils  to  think;  instead  of  famishing  the  form  for  the  pupll*s  answer,  they 
left  him  to  do  this  for  himielfj  The  teachers  had,  it  appeared,  carefuUy 
weighed  and  judged  both  the  content  and  form  of  their  questions,  appearing 
to  be  indefatigable  in  training  themselves  to  get  tlieir  questions  stated 
right  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  answers,  which  were  given  with  very  satisfactory  readi- 
ness, often  gave  rise  to  new  questions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and,  what  was 
particularly  noticeable,  also  on  the  part  of  the  pupiL  Plough  the  deUberate- 
ness  seen  may  be  criticised  for  its  dry  outline  dmracter  and  for  the  absence 
of  those  spontaneous  details  that  vitalise  a  lesson,  the  landmarks  through  the 
lesson  were  certainly  charted  and  established,  giving  a  chance  to  flU  in  with 
appropriate  lUustratlve  matter. 

The  practical  life  issues  of  the  teaching  have,  as  would  be  expected, 
a  large  share  in  the  deliberations  of  teachers  at  their  professional 
meetings.  During  its  session  of  September  80,  1918,  the  Zurich 
Teachers'  Association  discussed  contemplated  changes  in  the  higher- 
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grade  dasses  and  the  courses  to  he  given  in  these.  As  the  suggested 
rearrangements  involved  time  allotment  to  various  subjects,  the 
accepted  or  alleged  values  of  these  were  again  fully  considered.  It 
was  evident  that  the  world  events  and  the  reojent  experience  of 
Switzerland  made  the  teachers,  even  more  than  formerly,  insist  on 
positive  answers  to  questions  of  a  subject's  value  to  the  pupil  after 
^  '  f^  at  school.    The  propositions  for  the  discussion  of  the 

<  were  formulated  with  regard  to  these  considerations: 

1,  What  significance  does  the  culture  of  the  ancients  have  for  our  own  time? 

IT-  Doos   the  Instniction   at  our  gymnasfa    correspond   wtth   this  slgniflcaivce? 
a.  Can  not  the  same  goal  be  reached  In  other  uays,  and.  If  8o»  what  adapttitloa 
would  U  entail  on  the  gymnaaia  of  the  futural 

Early  in  the  discussion  it  was  insisted  that  Latin,  to  maintain 
itaelf,  must  show  that  it  leads  to  undoubted  present-day  values. 
Since  the  war,  it  was  urged,  impoitant  developments  have  taken  place 
in  the  industrial  and  social  life,  with  new  social  phases,  outlook,  and 
ideals — the  position  of  the  individual  in  the  State,  the  place  of  woman 
as  a  member  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  the  principle  of  the  family  unit, 
the  international  position  of  the  State — time  must  be  found  to  master 
and  to  organize  new  masses  of  details  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the 
pla^  he  is  now  to  take.    Hence  the  question, 

Can  LaUn  be  dropped  aa  an  obligatory  study  and  the  time  thereby  gained 
giren  to  modern  aubjects,  and  can  the  study  of  the  andents  be  extended  by 
re«dtn^  good  translations?  Time  should  be  found  for  psychology  which,  as  U  ia 
now  being  developed,  moves  cloae  to  everyday  activities:  we  constantly  come 
Into  paychlc  relations  with  other  people  creating  perplexing  sUnRtions  and 
prohlenia.  Outside  of  the  schools  the  pnpH  Is  left  slowly,  palnfally,  and  was«te- 
fully  to  acquire  the  psychology  which  the  schools  could  more  conveniently  give 
him.* 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  held  that  the  western  world  has  been 
influenced  by  the  old  classic  world  for  centuries,  and  hence  no  matter 
how  high  it  might  tower  above  the  old,  its  roots  get  their  sustenance 
from  the  ancient  soil.  Our  modern  social  organizations^ — state, 
cliurch,  school,  society — are  the  result  of  a  development  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  ancient  world.  If  our  present-day  intellectual  con- 
ditioim  are  to  be  apprehended  in  their  integrity  and  continuity  of 
development,  their  origin  and  growth  must  be  understood. 

Earlier  in  this  account  the  pupiFs  gradual  release  from  lessons  and 
entrance  upon  wage-earning  employment  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
feature  in  the  school  arrangements.    The  transition  period  thereby 
rr<^at4)d  gives  opportunity  for  the  teachers  to  render  service  to  the 
ip       '     no  less  important  because  it  comes  outside  of  the  usual  school 
ll  .3.    In  a  circular  published  January  1,  1916,  and  addressed 

by  the  school  authorities  of  Zurich  to  the  teachers  of  district  schools, 

*A4ft|^tM  inm  aoliwelzerUcli«  LebrerseltutajE,  PebmA^,  1919. 
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higher  grade  schools,  and  f olkschools,  is  set  forth  the  duty  of  teadiers 
to  help  pupils  to  find  employment  suited  to  their  aptitudes.  The 
school  boards  and  teachers  have,  accordingly,  cooperated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  to  ascertain  what  callings  were  most  sought  by 
pupils  after  completing  the  period  of  required  attendance.  The  in- 
formation brought  in  showed  what  callings  were  most  attractive  to 
boys  and  girls,  and  also  in  what  fields  of  endeavor  their  labor  was 
most  in  demand.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  teachers  would 
understand  that  the  prerequisites  were  bodily  force  and  vitality, 
power  of  orderly  and  sustained  thinking,  congenial  manners,  resolu- 
tion in  will  and  deed,  and  strength  of  character.  The  teacher  through 
personal  experience  understands  the  pupils  mental  and  physical  ca- 
pabilities, and  is,  in  consequence,  prepared  as  no  one  else  to  assist 
the  parents  in  selecting  his  li&  work  He  would  reach  an  under- 
standing with  the  parents,  and  perhaps  take  occasion  to  explain  to 
them  the  moral  as  well  as  the  industrial  conditions  depending  on  the 
choice,  and  the  disadvantage  of  being  without  a  trade  or  calling.  If 
a  choice  is  difiScult  to  make,  a  pupil  may,  while  yet  at  school,  be 
guided  in  the  general  direction  of  a  trade  or  cme  of  the  commercial 
lines.  In  performing  this  duty  the  teacher,  it  was  pointed  out,  would 
often  have  a  delicate  task,  for  he  might  have  to  advise  the  choice  of 
manual  labor  in  cases  where  the  parents  would  insist  on  something 
they  regarded  as  higher  as  the  calling  for  their  children.  If  the 
economic  conditions  of  th&  parents  would  permit  the  pupil  to  pass 
through  only  the  primary  school,  or  at  most,  two  classes  of  the  higher 
grade  school,  a  calling  consisting  in  the  main  of  labor  with  the  hands 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  unsuitable,  unless  marked  personal 
gifts  pointed  to  something  different.  If,  despite  the  statistical  show- 
ing that  clerical  positions  and  offices  are  crowded  by  young  appli- 
cants, a  choice  of  this  calling  should  seem  wise,  it  becomes  the 
teacher's  duty  to  point  out  that  success  here  depends  especially  on 
tact  and  personal  address,  readiness  in  the  use  of  several  languages, 
skill  in  figures,  and  the  ability  to  write  a  neat  and  legible  hand. 

The  circular  of  the  Zurich  school  authorities  also  states  that  young 
men  and  women  should  be  advised  that  a  great  many  of  their  num- 
ber— most  of  them  insufficiently  prepared — ^tum  in  the  direction  of 
a  calling  requiring  scientific  training.  These  people  crowd  the  mid- 
dle schools,  and  when  they  have  painfully  and  at  great  sacrifice  gone 
through  the  courses,  they  find  no  opening  commensurate  with  their 
hopes.  It  is  an  especially  responsible  task  to  guide  those  that  con- 
template taking  up  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  requisite  en- 
dowments and  possibilities  are  not  always  obvious  at  the  age  of  14 
or  15.  The  high  order  of  mental  power,  with  responsive  tempera- 
ment and  strength  of  character,  is  not  always  indicated  by  the  marks 
pupils  get  as  the  result  of  examinations.    The  teadiar  should  there- 
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for©  be  aware  of  his  solemn  duty  to  counteract  the  vanity  of  parents 
by  aiding  his  pupils  in  a  choice  which  eaves  both  them  and  their 
parents  from  cruel  disappointments.  Again,  he  will  have  the  mom 
agreeable  duty  of  encouraging  the  capable  boy  and  girl  whom  he 
finds  in  his  class  to  take  up  such  scientific  or  professional  lines  as 
appear  to  be  within  their  powers.  In  behalf  of  these  he  will  have 
occasion  to  confer  with  the  boards  and  officials  that  will  come  to 
have  charge  of  the  pupils  in  the  branches  selected.  As  the  question 
of  expense  is  also  involved,  the  teacher^s  further  service  consists  in 
helping  the  pupils  to  secure  aid  and  stipends  from  such  funds  as  are 
available. 

As  an  outcome  of  these  early  suggestions,  educators  began  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  a  compendium  in  which  this  kind  of  service 
ooald  be  outlined  in  a  form  suitable  to  \m  taken  up  as  a  part  of  the 
scheduled  work  of  certain  types  of  schools.  With  this  in  view  the 
educational  board  of  Zurich  directed  that  a  vocational  guide  book 
should  be  furnished  pupils  at  nominal  coht  and  be  studied  as  an  ob- 
ligatory subject  in  the  eighth  primary  class  and  in  the  fiist  two 
cla-sses  of  the  higher  grade  schools  and  that  it  should  also  be*  adopted 
for  general  use  in  the  third  class  of  the  higher  grade  school.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  desirability  of  treating  its  content  as  instruc- 
tion material.  The  teacher  was  enjoined  to  stress  the  importance  of 
training  for  slrill  and  attention  to  duty  and  to  find  occasion  to  give 
his  pupils  helpful  words  of  counsel  as  they  pjitered  on  their  chosen 
life  work.  He  was  reminded  that  the  pupil's  choice  of  calling  should 
not  invariably  be  regjirded  as  final ;  the  main  point  was  to  help  him 
earnestly  to  consider  the  choice. 

The  movement  here  mentioned,  which  was  well  under  way  in  1916, 
has  since  then  assumed  new  phases,  and  a  scope  beyond  what  was 
originally  contemplated.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  educational 
board  some  of  the  results  for  1917  are  given.*  In  many  districts  and 
communities,  says  the  report,  boards  for  vocational  consultation  wt*:© 
established.  The  official  school  journal  for  March,  1917,  published  a 
comprehensive  list  of  places  where  applicants  might  come  for  con- 
gultation.  Maiiy  benevolent  associations,  among  them  the  founda- 
tion "^For  Young  Peoi»le*'  (Fur  die  Jugend)  gave  financial  sup- 
|iort  to  the  cause.  The  expectation  was  that  a  general  service  bureau 
tor  the  entire  Canton  would  be  established 

The  Jugendwohlfahrt,  Revue  Suisse  de  Protection  de  la  Jeunessei 
under  date  of  January,  1919,  surveys  in  part  what  was  accomplished 
during  tlie  years  fiom  191(^  to  1^9, 

The  suggestions  publislied  by  the  school  board  led  to  cooperation 
between  the  schools  and  the  associations  mentioned  above.     They 

•  JaJ^itiiberlcIil  Her  DtreJidon  de«  Erxlehimgiweaen  ttber  (Ui  «arlc2ierttcb«  Unterrectiti- 
wmgm  tar  IftlT,  SUrlcb,  Bwluerlaod. 
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sncceeded  in  getting  42  business  places,  factories,  and  other  industrial 
plants  made  accessible  to  pupils  who  in  company  with  their  teachers 
desired  to  visit  these  to  reach  a  clearer  conception  of  the  work  tiiere 
going  on  with  the  view  of  choosing  a  calling  more  intelligently. 
Similarly,  they  conferred  with  about  160  foremen  of  shops  and  trades 
to  procure  information  for  those  pupils  who  expected  to  seek  posi- 
tions as  apprentices.  Every  teacher  instructing  final  or  graduating 
classes  of  the  primary  and  the  higher  grade  schools  was  furnished 
with  a  list  of  available  positions  and  also  of  places  in  the  city  where 
practice  in  the  trades  could  be  secured.  The  teachers  were  also  fur- 
nished with  a  list  of  applications  from  farmers  who  wished  to  employ 
boys  having  completed  the  school  requir^nents;  also  a  record  of 
places  where  girls  could  find  emplojrment.  Through  the  agencies 
mentioned,  the  instructors  kept  in  toudi  with  about  140  educational 
officials  throughout  the  Canton,  thereby  extending  the  work  until  the 
city  of  ZQrich  felt  warranted  in  increasing  the  stipends  and  funds 
for  promoting  instruction  in  the  trades.* 

As  the  importance  of  this  form  of  school  service  became  more 
extensively  recognized,  there  was  felt  the  need  of  organizing  for  its 
further  prosecution.  With  this  in  view  the  occupational  teachers  of 
the  Canton  of  Zurich,  in  the  autumn  of  1918,  effected  an  organization 
of  200  members.  The  constitution  adopted  by  this  body  sets  up  its 
purpose  thus:  (1)  To  guard  and  to  further  the  material  and  ideal 
interests  of  the  occupational  teachers;  (2)  to  promote  the  profes- 
sional training  of  its  members;  (3)  to  cultivate  right  relations  among 
the  occupational  schools,  the  folk  schools,  the  trades,  and  industries; 
(4)  to  assist  in  procuring  instruction  material  for  the  trade  schools. 
The  executive  agencies  of  the  association  are  to  consist  of  X)ermanent 
committees  representing  the  various  occupations.  Their  chief  duty 
will  be  to  further,  in  accordance  with  point  8,  closer  relations  among 
the  trades,  the  industries,  and  the  schools. 

BEGARD  FOR  THE  PUPILS'  HEAI^'H. 

In  order  to  render  the  most  complete  service  for  life  the  responsi- 
bility of  watching  over  the  pupils'  health  has  also  been  brought  fully 
within  the  scope  of  the  teachers'  duties.  Childhood  is  obviously  the 
time  when  physical  defects  of  whatever  kind  should  be  discovered  and 
remedied.  Each  Canton  has  specific  regulations  touching  the  phys- 
ical examination  of  the  child  upon  entrance  into  the  schools,  the 
later  periodical  examinations,  and  reports  of  abncNrmal  conditions  dis- 
covered. 

The  school  laws  and  published  regulations  show  that  tiie  physi- 
cian intrusted  with  this  work  must  himself  pass  a  rigid  qualifying 

1  Adapted  from  Jngrendwohlfabrt,  Janaaiy,  1919,  and  Jahresbeiidit  dcr  Dtr^rtlon  dea 
BniebumgswesenSi  Zlirich,  1018. 
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(est.  He  must  hold  the  practicing  physician's  license  as  required  by 
the  Federal  Union.  Employed  by  the  depaHment  of  education,  h© 
is  nol  permitted  individual  prjLCtice,  When  the  school  board  deals 
with  ipiestions  of  hypriene  or  sanit^Hon,  he  may  be  summoned  as  an 
advisory  member.  His  professional  duties  with  regard  to  the  schools 
and  the  pupils  are  minute  and  definite.  In  the  Canton  of  Solothurn 
these  include  the  examination  of  each  individual  pupil  and  inspection 
fif  erery  schoolhouse  in  towns  and  country  districts.  He  is  to  visit 
^hools  for  women's  work  at  least  once  a  year  and  to  make  careful 
inspection  of  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  cleanliness,  sewers,  wat^r 
^pply,  courts,  gymnastic  rooms,  baths,  pupils'  benches,  school  fur- 
niture, school  utensils,  and  sanitation  material.  The  physician  must 
h«v©  regtilar  hours  for  consultation ;  he  must  pass  on  all  requesta  for 
ex^nptton  from  attendance  at  school  based  on  reasons  of  health ;  he 
determines  whether  pupils  should  be  placed  in  classes  organized  for 
defectives,  and  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  sent  to  children*^  sani- 
tariums; moreover,  he  enters  on  a  special  record  cases  where  pupils 
are  to  be  under  observation  for  some  time  and  where  they  need  par- 
ticular consideration  during  the  school  work;  at  specified  intervals 
he  is  to  repeat  the  examination  of  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth*  Vaccination, 
disinfection^  precautionary  measures  against  communicable  diseases, 
tuberculosis,  and  diseases  of  the  scalp,  attendance  on  pupils  takenjll— 
these  are  matters  to  which  the  school  physician  must  attend.  He  may, 
if  he  wishes,  make  his  inspection  at  any  time,  even  during  school 
houra,  thotigh  it  i.-  expected  that  he  shall  interfere  with  the  recitation 
ft&  little  as  possible.  He  is  privileged  to  be  present  at  recitations  any 
time  when  this  may  help  him  to  an  insight  into  the  pupils'  state  of 
health.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1919  the  school  periodicals  discussed 
the  phyjsical  measurements  of  pupils  with  the  view  of  studying  a  new 
type  of  school  bench  adapted  to  their  health  and  comfort,  an  attempt 
in  which  the  school  physician  evidently  takes  part.  Other  duties 
falling  to  him  are  to  approve  the  plans  for  school  buildinga,  to  in8|>ect 
the  health  certificates  of  men  and  women  teachers,  to  teach  them  how 
ti)  treat  tlie  defects  they  discover  in  the  spe^^-h  and  voices  of  their 
pupils^  how  to  deal  with  children  suffering  from  nervous  trouble,  and, 
finally,  to  lecture  to  teachers  and  parents  on  topics  of  hygiene.  Dur- 
* -in  influenza  <ipidemic  pupils  generally  attempted  to  get  back  to 
.  before  complete  recovery;  hence  they  were  in  danger  of  in- 
enrring  bad  after  effects.  The  school  physicians  adopted  the  regqla- 
tJf  r  '  ^  ^  ^         -    1    L  ^^^j^j  jj^  permitted  to  return  until  the  seventh  day 

Various  inRtitutious  having  tx)th  curative  and  instructional  pur- 
pomsB  are  found  throughout  Switzerland.  Some  of  these  are  trade 
icboolii  adapted  t^i  the  capabilities  of  certain  classes  of  defectives;  but 
to  all  Iheee  institutiona  the  instruction  is  subordinated  to  the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  pupils'  health.  They  often  have  the  character  of  vacation 
colonies,  where  pupils  under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers  may 
come  to  recuperate.  They  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  poor,  but 
well-to-do  parents  realize  the  beoiefits  there  received  and  send  their 
children  to  these  places  in  increasing  numbers. 

One  of  this  class  is  the  forest  school,  where  recitations  are  held  in 
the  open  under  the  trees.  The  first  one  was  founded  through  com- 
munal initiative  in  Lausanne  in  1908;  in  1912  and  1913  two  similar 
schools  were  founded  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  through  private  en- 
deavor; later  one  was  established  in  Neuenburg,  and  in  1914  another 
in  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  Their  origin  grew  out  of  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren with  weak  constitutions,  to  whom  fresh  air  and  nourishing  food 
are  the  essentials.  The  location  selected  is  in  the  edge  of  the  forest; 
the  period  for  the  sessions  is  frc»n  May  till  late  in  September. 

In  El  Monitor  de  la  Educacion  Comun  an  account  is  given  of 
another  achievement  of  Swiss  educational  and  medical  endeavor, 
namely,  a  sun  school,  where  certain  classes  of  pupils  in  poor  health 
may  do  a  limited  amount  of  school  work  while  they  are  receiving 
the  benefits  of  the  curative  properties  of  the  sun's  rays.  A  school  of 
this  kind  has  been  conducted  summer  and  winter  for  12  years  at 
Leysin.  The  restoration  to  full  usefulness  under  the  treatment  here 
provided  is  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  children  than  in  the  case 
of  adults,  for  the  reason,  undoubtedly,  that  the  former  can  more 
readily  comply  with  the  necessary  restrictions  in  regard  to  work. 
The  location  selected  for  these  schools  is  at  a  high  altitude,  sometimes 
as  high  as  1,100  meters  above  sea  level.  The  largest  school  has  a 
farm  completely  equipped,  under  an  experienced  agronomist,  himself 
a  cured  patient,  where  agriculture,  dairying,  and  bee  and  fowl  keep- 
ing are  carried  on.  In  so  far  as  the  treatment  is  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  tuberculosis,  all  lessons  are  subordinated  to  this  purpose,  the  only 
mention  of  school  proper  being  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  time  among 
hours  assigned  to  exercises  for  respiratory  development,  walks,  and 
light  agricultural  or  garden  work. 

In  his  account  the  author  shows  how  the  mental  training  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  physical.  No  special  place  is  designated  for  recita- 
tions, the  covered  galleries  adjoining  the  chalets  being  generally  util- 
ized. A  small,  portable  seat  with  writing  desk  attached,  the  frame 
higher  than  usual  and  requiring  an  upright  posture,  is  furnished  each 
pupil.  When  the  weather  is  fine  the  class  and  the  teacher  roam  in 
search  of  the  most  attractive  place  for  recitations — it  is  the  movable 
school  par  excellence.  In  addition  to  the  lessons  assigned,  the  teacher 
gives  instruction  on  some  theme  arising  out  of  the  local  topography, 
geology,  botany,  etc. 

From  the  ethical  point  of  view  the  effect  upon  the  child  is  most 
happy.    From  the  first  there  is  an  evident  growth  in  evenness  of 
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temper  and  stability  of  character,  effects  appearing  as  a  consequence 
of  the  pliysical  hardeiiing. 

The  writer  in  El  Monitor  advocatjes  the  extension  and  adaptation 
of  the  best  features  above  mentioned  to  the  general  public-school 
sjsteni.  He  does  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the  exact  method  by  which 
this  may  be  done,  but  he  is  confident  that  it  can  be  worked  out  any* 
where  by  a  study  of  local  conditions.  Various  instances  of  its  n*ali- 
zaiion  are  cited,  as  in  Bern,  Basel,  and  Geneva,  where  children  from 
some  of  the  public  e^hools  receive  open-air  instruction.  In  Lausanne, 
umler  the  auspices  of  the  city  authorities,  experiments  in  sucli  in- 
struction have  been  made  with  children  selec'ted  by  the  physicians, 
Variotia  cities  of  neighboring  Cantons  have  organized  advanced 
classes  for  further  experiments.  Objections  on  the  score  of  expense 
are  easily  met,  as  the  lattef  are  obviously  light,  the  necessary  equip- 
luiait  being  of  the  very  simplest. 

The  Swiss  Journals  and  official  reports  also  speak  of  other  ar- 
ntigementa,  both  for  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  school  children 
and  for  special  training  in  usefulness  for  those  whom  medical  care 
k  not  able  fully  to  restora  Under  the  direction  of  the  health  de- 
partment of  Ziirich,  children  who  suffer  from  defects  of  speexih  or 
aihncnts  of  the  vocal  organs  are  taken  in  hand.  This  branch  of  the 
medical  department  is  intended  first  of  all  to  impart  such  knowl- 
edge and  skill  as  will  be  of  use  to  teachers  having  charge  of  pupils 
nffiicted  with  troubles  of  the  throat  and  the  speech  orgtins.  Sessions 
for  these  purposes  ar©  held  in  the  consultation  rooms  of  the  city 
clinics.  Here  teachers  may  receive  such  medical  knowledge  as  will 
fit  them  to  discover  and  relieve  the  less  serious  cases  that  they  find 
in  thoir  classes  and  also  to  see  the  importance  of  promptly  referring 
troublesome  ciises  ti>  the  specialists.  As  instructors,  they  are  taught 
what  to  do  with  pupils  that  stutter  or  speak  with  an  unnatural  nnsBl 
ionc^  to  understand  tlie  troubles  at  the  bottom  of  recurrent  or 
chronic  hoarseness,  as  well  as  partial  or  incipient  stages  of  deafness. 
The  diagnosis  which  the  teacher  is  prepared  to  make  will  be  the  first 
Etep  tiOHnrd  a  course  of  corrective  treatment. 

Again,  unless  the  teacher  understands  troubles  like  these,  he  may 
classify  an  apparently  backward  child  as  below  normal  mentality, 
when  the  trouble  is  due  to  difficulties  in  the  organs  of  speech  or 
Iiearing. 

T^diers  In  ZOrich  and  Basel  Imvlng  duiriire  of  pupUs  of  deffK*tive  hearing 
the  handli^p  under  which  these  g^t  an  educntlon.  Many  things  at 
liiid  at  home  pa»»  by  them  without  leaving  a  trace.  To  restore  these, 
m*  imr  aa  possible,  to  full  communion  with  the  outer  world  and  thereby  give 
tlkilr  Uvei  greater  funn€?«a  Is  a  worthy  endeavor  for  tlie  schools.  It  may  t>e 
0dd|td  IJ«t  tbe  knowledge  rerinlsUe  for  this  kind  of  service  Is  In  essontlflls  also 
Urn  foianitatfoa  lor  ^emenAarj^  language  imnructliUA  at  sctiooU  wiUi  uornial 
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dilldreii,  at  letst  whesi  it  is  a  question  of  raising  the  instruction  from  a  purely 
mechanical  method  to  one  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  speech  organs.^ 

The  Swiss  school  authorities  are  giving  due  attention  to  those 
pupils  who  suffer  under  some  species  of  more  or  less  marked  psychic 
disturbance,  which  makes  the  usual  school  arrangements  unsuited  for 
their  progress  or  recovery.  Among  the  symptoms  pointing  to  such 
cases  are  absent-mindedness,  sudden  rage,  depression,  unnatural 
activity  of  the  imagination,  delusions,  and  disturbed  sleep.  These 
young  sufferers  are  obviously  entitled  to  treatment  such  as  their 
conditions  require,  which  can  be  given  only  in  school  homes  espe- 
cially suited  for  them.  Here  they  could  be  treated  pathologically 
according  to  a  plan  adapted  to  each ;  the  children  could  be  segregated 
into  groups  to  prevent  harmful  influences  of  one  individual  or  class 
by  another.  These  ideas  are  in  part  carried  out  in  some  of  the 
cantonal  schools,  were  special  care  is  given  to  children  of  nervous 
temperament.    Dr.  Frank,  of  Zurich,  advises  that — 

Parents  of  such  children  should  be  visited  and  thereby  a  clew  obtained  to  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  their  troubles.  The  teacher  himself  should  not  presume 
to  play  the  part  of  a  pathologist,  for  he  might  thereby  do  great  harm,  but  he 
should  train  himself  to  detect  these  not  uncommon  instances  of  slight  nwous 
disturbance.  Sometimes  a  quiet  word  from  the  teacher  wiU  help  to  remove 
the  sUght  psychio  obstruction;  in  other  cases  the  trouble  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  specialist  before  the  damage  becomes  too  great 

Dr.  Frank  adds  that  offenses  committed  by  these  children  should 
be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  different,  usually  gentler,  from  those  of 
others.  The  experiences  reported  from  such  homes  in  Germany 
make  it  plain  that  a  rather  long  period  is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure, 
though  even  a  stay  of  five  or  six  weeks  has  been  beneficial. 

For  those  that  can  not  be  fully  healed  the  teachers  try  to  find 
work  that  comes  within  their  powers.  "  This  endeavor  has  not  only 
an  economic  but  a  moral  and  ethical  side,  for  it  will  help  to  keep 
these  less  fortunate  people  from  feeling  that  they  are  a  burden.'' 
An  attempt  to  realize  this  purpose  was  made  in  Basel  in  1917  by 
opening  a  little  trade  school  for  subnormal  children. 

At  first  it  was  known  as  the  Weaver's  Shop,  but  it  was  by  no  means  intended 
to  be  limited  to  the  occupation  implied  in  the  name.  Aid  from  the  Oanton  and 
from  private  donors  enabled  the  originators  to  carry  the  plan  further.  The 
teachers  in  charge  found  that  sewing,  stitching,  covering  cushions,  and  to 
some  extent  weaving  could  very  well  be  done  by  subnormal  pupils.  The  results 
were,  in  fact,  so  encouraging  as  to  warrant  the  extension  of  the  idea  by  open- 
ing a  school  at  Stapfelberg  for  subnormal  girls.  Since  then  funds  have  been 
secured  from  other  sources,  so  that  it  is  now  contemplated  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  endeavor  by  organizing  rural  homes  where  children  of  this  class  may 
become  familiar  with  farm  work  and  thereby  be  placed  in  the  way  of  gaining 
their  subsistence.' 

*  Adapted  from  articlM  In  Die  Jngend,  Jaiiaaiy  and  Fsbivaiy,  lOlS. 
•From  Jugendwohlfahrt,  February,  1019. 
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MoTements  of  this  kind  hare  been  accelerated  by  the  war,  and 
8r*nie  new  arrangements  formerly  regarded  as  of  doubtful  expediency 
ha\'e  b«en  put  into  practice.  From  the  Canton  of  Aargau,  for  in- 
stanoe,  several  measures  taken  by  the  schools  are  reported  that  may 
be  regarded  as  typical  of  what  the  schools  are  doing  elsewherc^^- 
greater  attention  to  exceptional,  criminally  inclined,  or  unhealthy 
children;  increase  in  the  facilities  for  free  lunch  and  free  clothing; 
more  thorough  health  supervision;  improved  sanitary  conditions  of 
schools  and  pupils'  dormitories;  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  in 
a  class:  conference  on  the  choice  of  work,  together  with  plans  for 
free  instruction  of  pupil  appi^entices ;  furnishing  of  writing  and 
instruction  material  free  of  charge;  remittance  of  tuition  in  the 
district  schools;  increase  in  the  number  of  stipends  for  pupils;  es- 
tablishing courses  in  commerce  adapted  for  girls  and  manual  work 
for  boys;  greater  free<lom  in  the  change,  election,  and  omission  of 
subjects;  increase  in  the  elTiciency  of  agencies  to  secure  employment 
for  pupils;  reduction,  under  certain  conditions,  of  the  obligatory 
school  period. 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  programs  of  all  schools,  thero 
ig  a  marked  tendency  to  investigate  the  value  of  work  done  at  tli© 
home  as  2ompai*ed  with  that  done  in  the  classroom.  With  the  aid 
of  experimental  psychology,  teachers  have  reached  the  conclusion 
(reported  mainly  in  Schweizerische  Lehrerzeitung  for  Feb.  23, 1918) 
that: 

T?ie  worii  doDe  at  school  wag  genernlly  superior  to  that  done  liy  an  Isolated 
^fifl  at  honie  as  home  work.  In  copying  and  figuring  at  home  It  was  ma- 
t^taUy  Ie«9  than  It  should  he  In  comparison  with  the  same  fclod  done  nt  school. 
Quanta tlveiy  the  comparison  was  alec  farorahle  to  the  school.  As  over  against 
thhs  the  experfments  showed  that  In  the  case  of  certain  pupils  who  were  i>er* 
iititted  to  work  quietly  at  home  the  work  was  better  thun  that  done  in  the 
cUss.  lo  proportion  as  higher  spiritual  qualities  entered  into  It,  fhe  asslgn- 
meot  (imagination,  judgmeJit,  presentation,  Uterary  style)  done  at  home  was 
better;  In  proportion  as  It  fnTolvL*d  the  character  of  a  memory  perforroance^ 
Into  which  Httle  of  the  pupn's  pcirsonaUty  entered,  the  classroom  work  was 
liettcr, 

Ajnong  other  conclusions  reached  was  that  the  pupil,  if  permitted 
to  select  his  own  time  for  doing  the  assignment,  would  often  choose 
bours  unsnited  to  mental  work,  such  us  the  time  immediately  after 
m  iii€«L  As  the  pupil  grows  more  mature,  with  clearer  realization  of  his 
respansibility,  the  home  work  becomes  more  satisfactory.  It  \b 
obviously  tlie  duty  of  tlie  school  authorities  to  see  to  it  that  pupils 
<lo  not  become  overburdened  by  assignments  to  be  done  at  home. 
Vnien  home  work  is  necessary,  it  may  indeed  serve  as  a  link  between 
tlie  homa  and  the  <?chool  because  the  parents  would  be  under  obligat  ion 
iowmto  it  that  the  children  have  the  necessary  time  for  the  home 
assigomaitt. 
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BXTENSION  OF  SCHOOL  ACnVlTlBS  DUB  TO  THB  WAR. 

One  of  the  first  eflFects  of  the  war  on  the  schools  in  Switzerland,  as 
elsewhere,  was  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  break  through  the  fixedness 
of  the  school  programs  and  to  respond  to  the  immediate  emergencies 
created.  Occasions  arose  for  extending  the  work  of  the  schools  in 
directions  that  had  been  thought  to  lie  entirely  beyond  their  province. 
The  justification  of  these  departures  became  topics  for  deliberations 
by  school  coimcils,  leading  inevitably  to  a  new  survey  of  the  use- 
fulness and  timeliness  of  the  various  branches  of  the  curricula.  A 
new  outlook  tending  to  take  as  its  viewpoint  the  very  fundamentals 
in  education  began  to  pi^evail.  If  this  wholesome  disturbance  of 
the  educational  regime  comes  to  crystallize  into  any  new  principle  of 
teaching,  its  characterizing  features  will  be  a  more  direct  regard  for 
the  health  and  the  entire  career  of  a  pupil,  whether  such  regard  can 
best  be  observed  by  the  aid  of  books  and  lessons  or  in  some  other  way. 
The  pupil's  life  interests  will  be  more  fully  paramount;  and  the 
programs  of  schools  will  be  fashioned  toward  these  ends,  no  matter 
how  they  may  eome  to  deviate  from  the  school  traditions. 

The  possibility  of  suspending  the  school  routine  for  the  sake  of 
greater  interests  first  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  endeavor  to  help 
relieve  the  economic  stress  the  war  created.  As  the  Swiss  school 
publications  report  the  early  instruction  for  the  guidance  of  teachers 
in  conducting  this  relief  work,  and  as  later  issues  of  the  same  publi- 
cations give  the  actual  achievement,  it  is  possible  to  trace  these 
endeavors  through  some  of  their  stages.  The  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Information  in  its  report  advises  that  those  who  have  charge 
of  placing  city  pupils  as  helpers  should  always  have  regard  to  the 
spontaneous  willingness  of  the  pupils  to  enter  upon  this  kind  of 
service.  Of  the  two  usual  modes  of  making  the  labor  of  pupils 
available  for  agricultural  productiveness,  namely,  as  assistants  dur- 
ing harvest  and  as  independent  tillers  of  gardens  of  their  own,  the 
latter  is  the  more  promising.  To  plant  and  produce  crops  of  their 
own  fosters  a  spirit  of  social  responsibility  and  a  sense  of  patriotic 
duty.  Educationally,  too,  it  has  a  superior  value,  for  it  is  a  form  of 
experimentation  in  which  the  young  agriculturist  is  spurred  on  to 
inform  himself  about  the  best  method  of  tilling  the  plat  allotted  to 
him.  It  would  be  highly  desirable,  if  city  conditions  would  permit, 
to  place  school  garden  tillage  on  the  program  for  the  fifth  and  sixth 
years;  even  a  further  extension  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
would  be  advantageous  if  weather  conditions  would  make  it  prac- 
ticable to  give  it  a  fixed  place  on  the  daily  schedule. 

The  school  publications  call  attention  to  the  considerations  that 
determine  the  success  of  pupils  assisting  on  the  farms  during  the 
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ieasons.  The  experiences  of  city  pupils  on  the  fami  have  not 
mlwAjs  been  satisfactory  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  faimers, 
XTfliiidly  the  boys  oouie  with  mcorrect  and  distorted  conceptions  of 
ccmntry  work,  and  are  tlierefore  cruelly  disillusionized  during  the 
first  days;  and,  again,  the  farmer  does  not  always  have  a  correct  con- 
ception of  the  city  pupils'  feelings  and  outlook.  In  participating  in 
the  work  of  the  country  it  is  best  for  the  pupils  to  be  accompanied 
by  teachers  and  responsible  persons  who  see  to  it  that  the  stay  in  the 
conntr}*  becomes  profitable  to  their  charges  as  well  as  to  the  farinom, 

There  may  not  always  be  the  needed  accommodations,  in  which 
ease  the  village  schoolhouse  could  be  used  as  a  dormitory.  Here  the 
work  group  could  be  kept  busy  at  some  form  of  lesson  during  rainy 
days.  The  help  should  not  be  rendered  gratis,  but  should  be  com- 
pensated by  a  wage ;  even  though  nominal,  it  would  be  an  encoui'age- 
ment. 

The  substance  of  the  above  suggestions,  taken  from  the  published 
instructions  to  8wjss  teachers,  is  supplemented  by  information  tell- 
ing of  the  actual  endeavors  to  carry  them  into  effect  Instances  are 
cited  of  indi^Tdual  farmers  who  spoke  highly  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  city  pupils  to  help,  adding  that  some  of  them  rendered  very  ma- 
terial aid  in  harvesting  the  rye.  The  pupils  from  a  certain  modern 
0eliool  exceeded  the  expectations  placed  upon  them.  One  result  of 
tlifiss  experiments  was  that  an  organization  of  teachers  at  Basel  deter- 
minid  on  a  plan  for  carrj  ing  them  further  by  making  them  a  perma- 
nent school  endeavor.  To  that  end  they  invited  pupils — boys  and 
girls — to  tJike  part.  The  press  was  asked  to  assist  by  urging  the 
^RnneiiB  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pupiPs  help  at  the  next  harvest. 
To  get  the  farmers  themselves  interested  was  regarded  as  most  im- 
portant' 

As  the  schools  of  Switzerland  are  closely  identified  in  their  work 
frith  the  p-  -^-  1  affairs  of  life^  they  were  closely  touched  by  the 
eoofiocnic  ^  nces  of  the  war.     One  immediate  effect,  already 

mentioned,  was  to  organize  for  productiveness;  another  was  the  n^ 
cefidty  for  augmenting  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Where  the  burden 
of  Uii*^  emergency  increment  should  fall  was  at  first  a  matter  of  un- 
certainty. The  Federal  Government  looked  for  a  solution  which 
would  make  the  increase  400  francs,  instead  of  600  as  asked  by  the 
tenchers,  and  apportion  it  ec^ually  between  the  Canton  and  the  Com- 
monwealth* Temporary  increraents  were  granted  until  1919.  when 
p^»rmanent  salary  improvements  will  undoubtedly  be  made,  aiTange- 
tneotB  which  appeared  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  teachers. 
Dfspito  the  opportunities  for  more  remunerative  work,  few  teachers 
left  their  posts  of  duty  for  other  employment 


*  iimm4  oft  vmriiiQi  Imum  of  Ui«  SduveLsetiiicbe  Lebr«hrsweUujig  from  Not.  80,  li^XS,  to 
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Some  dislocation  of  the  work  came  about  tiirough  the  general 
economic  stress.  School  boards  receiyed  many  applications  from 
pupils  for  dismissal  before  the  expiration  of  the  required  time,  be* 
cause  the  parents  wished  them  released  for  remmierative  employ- 
ment In  the  interests  of  both  the  pupils  and  the  schools,  these  re- 
quests were  granted  only  in  cases  of  extreme  urgenqr.  Considerable 
interruption  of  the  work  took  place,  however.  In  the  spring  of  1919, 
for  instance,  the  irregularity  had  bec(mie  so  extensive  that  many 
schools  concluded  the  year's  work  without  the  usual  semester  exam- 
inations. Exercises  of  another  kind  were  then  substituted,  but  in 
no  case  did  these  have  the  character  of  tests.  These  arrangements 
were  so  much  the  more  necessary  as  the  influenza  epidemic  had,  in 
many  districts,  compelled  the  schools  to  be  closed  for  periods  from 
weeks  to  months. 

Increased  opportunities  for  wage  earners  so  diminished  the  school 
attendance  in  some  districts  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  the 
school  as  usual.  In  the  Canton  of  Ziirich  this  led  to  the  consolidation 
of  several  smaller  districts,  with  the  result  of  relieving  somewhat 
the  financial  straits  of  each.  In  almost  all  these  instances,  the 
accounts  state,  the  amalgamation,  besides  effecting  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  school  burdens,  has  been  an  advantage  educa- 
tionally. Hence  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  bring  together  a 
still  larger  number  of  school  groups  into  consolidated  institutions. 
The  union  of  two  schools  is  often  effected  by  making  one  primary 
and  the  other  of  higher  grade.  Even  districts  and  schools  denomi- 
nationally different  from  one  another  have  in  this  way  been  satis- 
factorily brought  together.  In  view  of  the  ample  supply  of  teachers 
the  movement  has  not  been  in  their  interests,  but  its  justification  is 
upheld  by  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  expenses,  better  equipment, 
better  general  instructional  facilities,  better  utilization  of  tiie  teach- 
ing force,  a  more  ample  supply  of  teaching  material  for  each  school. 
Again,  it  strengthens  the  community  spirit  and  extends  it  into  larger 
circles,  widening  the  outlook  by  fuller  sympathy  with  the  people  out- 
side of  the  immediate  circle. 

Among  the  more  permanent  effects  of  the  war  is  the  desire  to  over- 
come the  tardy  processes  of  carrying  out  school  reforms  obviously 
needed.  The  procedure  now  in  vogue  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere 
is  delayed  by  deliberations  on  petty  objections  until  the  needed  legis- 
lation is  postponed  for  years,  by  which  time  the  social  order  has 
moved  on  toward  new  horizons. 

An  instance  of  how  the  usual  delay  can  be  overcome  was  presented 
when,  in  response  to  requirements  arising  out  of  altered  conditions, 
vocational  selection  was  brought  into  the  courses.  The  same  condi- 
tions also  gave  rise  to  a  new  inquiry  into  the  educational  significance 
of  the  manual  labor  that  pupils  and  teachers  voluntarily  performed 
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during  the  war.  So  favorably  have  educators  been  impressed  with  it 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  take  the  backward  step  of  having  it  dis- 
oontiaued,  hence  prompt  enactments  may  be  expected  that  will  pro* 
vide  for  its  continuance  and  expansion.  The  direct  practical  aims 
that  the  achools  set  up  insist  on  a  corresponding  directness  on  the 
part  of  the  school  authorities  in  making  provisions  for  the  new 
endeavors.  The  more  independent  of  books  the  instruotion  becomeg^ 
and  the  closer  it  draws  to  everyday  life,  the  clearer  becomes  the  neces- 
sity of  a  prompt  response  to  the  c^ill  for  buildings  to  a4Xommodate  the 
new  activities — suitably  equipped  rooms  for  girls'  work,  for  boys' 
industrial  courses,  school  exercises  in  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils' 
lunch  rooms,  gymnastic  rooms,  plnygnmnds,  and  school  gardenjst, 
Yoars  ago  some  arrangements  were  begun  for  the  cantonal  and  com- 
munity oontrol  of  supplies  and  instruction  materiah  The  plan  wiis 
gradufdly  adopted  by  the  Cantons  of  Solothurnj  Btiselstadt,  St.  Gall, 
and  Thurgau;  they  effect^  joint  conti*acts  with  publishing  houses  to 
furnish  books  at  prices  which  became  lower  through  consolidated  piur- 
chases*  Other  Cantons  cautiouj^ly  adopted  the  same  plan,  though 
modiSed  in  details.  Becently  some  form  of  the  genei*al  plan  has 
bwn  adopted  by  abnost  all  the  Cantons;  traditional  objections  have 
been  more  easily  overcome,  and  it  is  now  recognized  more  fully  than 
before  that  the  piovement  toward  a  socialization  of  the  schools  in  this 
way  is  in  perfect  accord  witli  the  democracy  of  the  people  of 
Switzerland. 

Th«  democratic  trend  of  i-eoent  events  is  shown  in  the  efforts  to 
bring  the  problem  of  school  inspection  to  a  solution.  ^Vhen  the 
schools  of  Switzerland  became  free  from  the  cliurch  they  came  under 
the  direction  of  secular  insi^ectors  who  were  governed  by  rules  and 
dirccti(»ns  which  many  teaciiers  considered  vexatious  in  their  char- 
acter. The  argument  that  such  State  inspectorship  is  necessary  to 
maintain  uniformity  among  the  schiK)ls  is  not  regarded  as  valid  by 
the  Swiss  teachers  as  a  body.  The  defects,  they  argue,  now  remain- 
ing in  the  schools  can  be  remedied  at  least  as  readily  by  the  associated 
lisachers  as  by  the  official  inspect^irs.  Through  their  associations, 
tharefore,  teachers  are  m-ging  that  the  ins[>ection  lie  taken  over  by 
their  own  organiz.ation  to  relieve  the  schools  from  some  of  the  features 
of  the  State  inspectorship  that  are  objectional>lo  to  them. 

In  the  sessions  of  the  school  contention  at  Ziiricb  in  September, 
lftl8,  the  political  and  social  outlook  created  by  the  war  obviously 
colored  the  e<lucational  deliberations.  There  was  strong  pressui^  in 
the  direction  of  opening  a  still  greater  number  of  avenues  toward 
practical  work  that  could  be  taken  up  by  pupils  differently  gifted. 
Bui  the  question  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  school  organizations 
oOttld  best  be  adapl>ed  toward  these  ends  gave  rise  to  conflicting  views* 
II  was  maintained  that  if  an  €arly  segregation  toward  vocational 
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aims  be  made  possible,  the  selections  oould  be  made  from  fuller  nmn- 
bers  and  on  a  broader  basis.  The  trades  would  thereby  gain  many 
pupils  who  under  the  present  organization  are  encouraged  to  go  on 
to  the  middle  school,  though  they  are  able  to  follow  its  courses  only 
in  part  By  an  early  choice  of  calling  the  crowded  middle  schools 
would  be  relieved  from  the  influx  of  a  great  many  pupils  whom  neither 
gifts  nor  aims  justify  in  going  on  with  higher  studies. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  that  an  early  departure  in  the 
direction  of  a  chosen  calling  can  not  be  made  from  the  safe  basis  of 
sufficient  data  on  the  pupil's  endowments  and  aptitudes.  Such  early 
choice  is  therefore  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  social  and  economic 
position  of  the  parents.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  travel 
the  same  school  highway,  so  far  as  possible,  under  the  same  teachers 
doing  the  same  work,  subject  to  the  same  tests  for  segregation  toward 
special  lines.  An  obligatory  folk  school  with  a  lower  division  of  six 
classes,  and  with  these  an  organically  united  division  of  two  classes — 
the  latter  adapted  toward  specialization  of  studies — ^would  safeguard 
all  interests  of  pupils  and  of  society.  Here  would  be  room  for  manual 
work,  real  productive  labw,  which  all  pupils  would  be  required  to 
take  up.  The  prestige  work  would  attain  by  its  elevation  in  the 
schools  to  a  plane  with  other  subjects,  and  the  mutual  participation  in 
it  by  the  pupils,  were  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  way  in  which  the 
schools  could  combat  the  notions  of  caste.  It  is  realized  that  when 
pupils  get  together  in  the  manipulation  of  actual  things  for  industrial, 
productive,  and,  as  such,  patriotic  purposes,  social  demarcations  and 
cleavage  tend  to  become  obliterated.  Subjects  having  much  to  do 
with  criticism  and  scholastic  achievements  are  a  more  favorable 
field  for  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  distinctions  among  classes. 
Within  its  organized  outlines  it  was  insisted  there  must  be  scope  for 
types  and  school  units  to  specialize  in  industrial  direction  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  coordinated  interaction.  These  aims  lie  in  the 
direction  of  decentralizaticm  and  differences  in  administrative  regu- 
lations with  the  view  of  adapting  the  work  to  fit  the  pupil's  calling 
and  endowments  and  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  In  brief,  the  present 
complicated  administrative  system  should  be  made  simpler  and  more 
elastic,  so  that  it  can  more  readily  respond  to  the  expanding  activities 
of  the  schoola 

At  a  teachers'  meeting  in  January,  1919,  the  discussion  seemed  to 
show  that  new  conceptions  are  beginning  to  crystallize  into  definite 
and  positive  forms.  While  due  regard  will  be  given  to  the  many 
new  and  useful  activities  that  claim  admission  into  the  curricula, 
the  teachers  of  Switzerland  are  not  disposed  to  neglect  the  old  and 
established  branches.  The  fundamentals  of  the  system  have  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  war.  The  classroom  instruction  will,  here- 
after as  before,  comprise  reading,  writing,  figuring;  it  will  train  the 
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\  tiietnory  and  the  judgment  of  children;  it  will  give  them  constant 

I  prmctice  in  the  analysis  and  tlie  combination  of  thought  processes. 
TJi©  sehook  will  put  forth  their  beet  endeavors  to  help  lift  the  youth 
to  a  point  above  the  narrow  prejudice  of  egoism  to  sympathy  with 
the  world  in  which  they  live,  out  of  limitations  and  seclusion,  out  of 
contempt  for  the  concerns  of  the  world,  to  a  knowledge  of  actual  life 
Atid  to  a  participation  in  its  struggles.    Though  there  will  be  earnest 

i  Attempts  to  remove  the  handicap  which  through  birth  or  station 
may  weigh  upon  a  pupil,  there  will  be  no  enthusiasm  for  the  dead 
levels  of  mere  equality.  The  social  and  educational  valuer  aasoci- 
ttted  with  manual  labor  as  a  required  part  of  the  school  program 
will  be  fully  recognized.  In  the  future  as  in  the  past,  there  will  be 
fileady  efforts  made  i^  attain  results,  material  as  well  as  spiritniU; 
bai  tbo  Swiss  teachers  will  continue  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  nmst 
compensate  for  the  material  things  which  must  come  from  abroad 
by  spiritual  values  within  their  own  borders.  The  war  has  en- 
hunced  the  fundamental  values  by  str^sing  cx>urage,  energy^  vitality^ 
iataUigence,  and  the  love  of  freedom.  In  the  interests  of  these  values 
considerations  of  a  merely  scholastic  charact-er  are,  temporarily,  at 
least,  pushed  into  the  background.  The  interaction  of  sc^hool  miita 
as  a  Kystam  will  be  subordinated  to  these  ends. 

The  geseions  at  the  January  meeting  stated  tJiat  the  school  system 
jiiu^  never  be  pennitted  to  assume  the  character  of  a  business  de- 
partment of  the  State,  with  me<:hanical  functioning  and  consequent 
deterioration  of  its  spiritual  life.  The  schools  must  be  relieved  from 
routiofi)  fixity  of  form,  and  officialdom.  Lesson  plans  and  methods 
should  not  impose  a  rigid  scheme  of  instruction  material  to  be 
luaiiiered  or  memoiized;  the  aim  should  rather  be  to  adhei^e  to  what- 
ever material  or  combination  of  material,  or  means,  further  the 
growth  of  the  human  intellect,  and  encourage  its  own  early  and 
ipontaneous  activity.     Freedom,  therefore,  within  the  school  regime 

^  is  a  dominant  idea  which  recent  events  have  made  insistent.  Human 
fteling  begins  loudly  to  protest  against  the  thought  that  the  most 
youthful,  most  original,  and  inherently  most  joyous  period  of  life 
should  be  repressed  by  official  formality. 

Again^  the  teachers  advocated  Government  aid  for  students,  arti- 
sans, and  teachers,  to  pass  some  time  in  travel  to  study  their  re- 
spective callings  so  as  to  attain  a  mastery  of  what  was  best  in  usages 
prevailing  abroad.  This  was  one  of  the  most  direct  ways  fully  to 
utilize  wlvatever  resources  their  own  coimtry  afforded,  and  thereby 
risfi  to  a  position  where  they  could  worthily  and  efficiently  help  to 
nrhabilitnte  the  countries  devasted  by  the  war. 

While  the  teiichers  as  an  organization  could  advi.se  in  matters  that 
tlie  ^i?4idy  progi*ess  and  the  enlarged  re.sponsibilities  of  the  schools 
BOW  required,  it  remained  for  the  Government  to  heed  the  full  edu- 
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cational  opportunities  that  the  events  of  the  past  years  had  cfftated* 
Switzerland  occupies  preeminently  an  international  position,  froc 
which  the  harsher  antipathies  created  by  the  war  have  been  absentJ^ 
At»cording  to  a  connnjunication  from  Dr.  Haveland  Field*  of  Zurich^ 
dated  November  3,  1918,  this  would  be  an  ideal  location  for  a  me 
morial  educational  institution  from  which  sentiments  of  ami 
■oward  all  peoples  could  radiate.  Dr.  Field  calls  attention  to  the 
pirations  which  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  has  in  common  with 
e  Republic  of  the  United  States,  making  it  especially  appropriatetJ 
for  these  two  nations  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  furtherance  of  thisf 
international  idea. 

A  few  educational  movements  that  have  gained  a  new  significanc 
by  the  war  have  been  mentioned.  Others  now  uppermost  are;  1, 
war  has  shown  that  woman  can  do  some  things  formerly  thought  im- 
possible  to  her.  The  s<?hools  will,  therefore,  adapt  courses  more  fully^ 
to  woman's  intellectual  and  physical  constitution  and  to  the  new  pos- 
sibilities brought  within  her  sphere.  2,  Teachers  will  cooperate  more 
closely  with  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  They  will  endeavor  fully  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  parents  for  the  school  work,  8,  Democratiza- 
tion of  the  school  control,  4.  Decentralization  of  the  working  organ- 
ism of  the  system.  5.  Stipends  to  be  made  more  gBneraUy  available 
for  talented  pupils.  6.  Endeavors  to  guide  pupila  to  select  occu])a- 
tions  according  to  endowments.  7.  The  occupation  of  the  teacher 
must  be  lifted  above  the  influence  of  cliques.  8.  Efforts  to  individual- 
ize the  instruction.  9.  Concentration  of  the  instxuction  as  gtudies  i 
lessons,  10.  Greater  use  of  opportunities  for  exchange  of  teachers 
in  foreign  languages.  11.  Exchange  of  abilities  in  city  and  country. 
12*  Coordinating  manual  labor  with  other  studies  of  Uie  cuniculum. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  kindergarten  propaganda  work  that  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  National  Kindergarten  Associution 
in  cooperation  during  the  past  six  years  has  brought  about  a  more 
wide^pre^d  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  educational  value  of  the 
early  years  of  childhood.  This  has  been  manifested  not  only  by  an  in* 
cre^ise  in  the  number  of  kindergarten  classes  established,  but  also  by 
an  increasing  demand  for  tlie  series  of  articles  on  Training  Little 
Children,  These  have  been  sent^  upon  request,  to  upward  of  25,000 
mothei's,  1,500  home  demonstration  agents,  1,000  presidents  of  wo- 
men's clubs,  1,000  kindergartners;  also  to  1,027  orphanages. 

The  articles  were  furnished  by  the  National  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation, and  nearly  all  of  them  were  prepared  by  mothers  who  were 
formerly  kindergarten  teachers.  Based  upon  kindergarten  principles, 
these  articles  contain  valuable  suggestions  for  helping  untrained 
women  solve  the  perplexing  problems  which  constantly  beset  the  busy, 
overworked  mother  m  her  home* 

Tlie  ailicles  were  originally  written  for  publication  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  as  it  was  felt  that  in  tliis  way  a  very  large  number 
of  mothers  could  be  reached.  The  results  have  been  most  gratifying, 
for  the  articles  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  daily  and  weekly 
|>apers  in  practically  every  large  city  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in 
thri^  of  many  small  towns  and  villages.  The  editoi^  of  more  than 
2,000  newspapei^s  and  magazines  having  a  combined  circulation  of 
over  45,000,000  have  requested  them. 

Notices  have  appeared  in  several  large  magazines  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  is  furnishing  a  series  of  articles  for  parents,  with  the 
result  that  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  from  mothers 
showing  an  eager  desire  for  help  in  dealing  with  all  manner  of  diffi- 
cult questions  pertJiining  to  the  training  of  their  little  ones.  Many 
of  these  letters  disclose  pathetic  situations;  for  example,  a  father  in 
Cnna<la  writes  that  he  has  heen  left  with  four  motherless  little  chil- 
dren whose  training  ***  puzzles  rae";  a  widow  in  Arizona  writes  that 
she  is  filling  the  place  of  both  mother  and  father  to  her  family  of 
fire;  a  mother  of  17  children  in  Nebraska  finds  the  articles  so  help- 
ful that  she  is  unwilling  to  act  upon  the  printed  suggestion  that  sh© 
pass  them  on  to  some  other  mother. 
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6  iNTRODucnoiir. 

The  large  number  of  wretched  beings,  in  penal  institutions  and  the 
inefficient  persons  seen  in  every  walk  of  life  bear  silent  witness  to 
the  need  of  better  training  for  the  Nation's  little  children,  for  only 
one  in  eight  of  whom  kindergarten  classes  have  been  provided.  Ap- 
proximately 3,800,000  children  between  4  and  6  years  of  age  are  still 
without  this  educational  {)fiyilege  to  which  all  are  entitled  in  this 
land  whose  fundamental  jMrineiple  is  equality  of  opportunity.  It  is 
to  make  amends  for  this  lack  in  the  educational  system,  in  so  far 
as  this  may  be  done,  that  this  home  service  to  isolated  mothers  has 
been  inaugurated. 

More  than  1,000,000  single  articles  have  been  circulated  to  date, 
and  as  the  demand  for  them  is  constantly  increasing  it  seems  wise  to 
present  this  material  in  more  permanent  form.  This  bulletin  has 
therefore  been  compiled  to  meet  the  needs  of  parents. 

Bsssne  Locke, 
Director  of  Kindergarten  Extenrion. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PARENTS. 


Article  I. 


WALKS  AND  TALKS  AFFORD  VALUABLE  OPPORTUNrnES  FOR 

TEACHING^ 

Bj    MbS,   BeBTHA    £ifEUN« 

From  about  the  age  of  3,  and  extending  indefinitely  through  child- 
hood years,  there  is  no  more  valuable  aid  for  the  mother  who  desires 
to  promote  the  well-being  of  her  children  than  walks  and  talks.  Ifc 
is  usually  most  difficult  for  the  home-keeping  mother  to  find  sufficient 
leisure — or  rather,  uninterrupted  leisure— to  concentrate  on  work  or 
play  with  her  children.  We  are  all  only  too  familiar  with  the  inter- 
ruptions of  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  telephone^  the  friendly  neigh- 
bor, which  break  in  repeatedly  until  one  gives  up  in  despair*  But 
.when  you  leave  your  home  and  its  distractions  behind  you,  you  bepm 
to  realiEe  that  you  have  found  a  way  in  which  you  can  say  with 
Froebel,  ^  Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children." 

These  walks  and  talks  can  be  useful  both  to  the  city  mother  and 
the  country  mother,  though  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  country 
mother  has  the  advantage  in  this  respect  The  city  mother  will  have 
to  substitute,  for  the  suggestions  below,  the  city  parks^  the  river  or 
lake  front,  visits  to  the  large  factories,  museums,  and  historic  ptanta 
of  interest.  You  can  make  the  walks  as  long  or  as  short  as  your  leis- 
ure |>ermita;  you  can  plan  them  for  every  day  or  every  other  day, 
morning  or  afternoon;  and  after  a  month's  trial  you  will  begin  to 
realize  their  vahie  for  yourself  as  much  as  for  the  children.  The  bltie 
sky  and  the  great  outdoors  will  take  you  away  from  tl\e  pettiness  of 
the  thousand  and  one  trifles  that  continually  intrude  themselves  iipnn 
your  attention  while  you  remain  within  four  walls,  and  they  will  be 
equally  uplifting  in  taking  the  little  ones  away — especially  is  this  true 
in  small  towns — from  the  petty  small  talk  that  emanates  from  the 
porches  and  the  front  stoops  and  passes  along  the  sidewalks  from 
house  to  Inmse  and  from  child  to  child. 

It  is  well  for  you  to  decide  upon  your  destination  before  you  call 
the  children  with  "  Let*s  go  to  the  pond  to-day*'  or  "  This  is  a  gi^at 
day  for , the  woods."  A  playmate  or  two  taken  along  oecasioniilly 
(aod  frequently  if  you  have  but  one  child)  will  lend  additional  zest 
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to  the  walks  and  will  enlarge  your  opportunities  of  getting  better 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  playmates,  but  with  your  own  children 
in  relation  to  their  playmates. 

In  the  case  of  very  young  children,  places  very  near  home  will  serve 
as  well  as  the  more  distant  goals,  which  are  usually  more  attractive  to 
older  children.  The  pond  or  the  stream  under  the  bridge,  or  the 
waterfront,  the  beach,  or  the  rocky  bowlders  that  can  be  scaled,  or  the 
woods — seek  them  out  in  your  vicinity.  Try  every  road  and  see  where 
it  leads  to.  The  adjoining  town,  if  it  be  within  2  or  3  miles,  makes  a 
splendid  objective  point  with  older  children,  and  a  trolley  ride  will 
bring  you  back  should  time  or  fatigue  make  it  necessary. 

Try  to  forget  all  your  grown-up  dignity  on  these  walks,  especially 
if  it  be  a  country  road,  and  have  as  much  fun  and  laughter  as  the 
children  are  ready  for.  Wear  only  stout  shoes  and  "roughing" 
clothes.  Sometimes  permit  the  children  to  take  skates,  or  a  bicycle,  or 
a  velocipede,  a  wagon  or  jaunting  cart,  or  a  sled,  a  hoop,  or  horse 
reins.  All  these  will  provide  additional  attractions  when  the  children 
seem  loath  to  leave  their  street  play. 

These  walks  will  develop  your  children  physically  fully  as  much  as 
any  systematic  exercises,  and  the  variety  of  *'  stunts  "  that  will  be 
initiated  along  the  road  will  astound  you.  In  some  of  them  you  may 
join;  others  will  teach  you  to  have  control  of  your  nerves,  while  the 
children  develop  strength  and  independence  thereby.  So  far  as  the 
physical  activities  are  concerned  you  need  suggest  very  little;  the 
children  will  initiate  as  much  as  there  are  time  and  energy  for.  There 
will  be  walking  forward  and  backward,  sometimes  with  eyes  shut, 
sometimes  on  stone  walls  and  in  ditches ;  there  will  be  running,  skip- 
ping, hopping,  jumping  from  different  heights,  whistling  and  sing- 
ing, games  of  "  follow  master,"  racing,  stone  throwing  and  stick 
thi-owing  into  ponds  and  trees,  and  tree  climbing. 

That  the  "  walks  and  talks  "  are  a  great  mental  stimulus  is  readily 
apparent  when  one  reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the  opportunities  for 
asking  and  answering  questions  that  seldom  arise  in  the  schoolroom ; 
the  opportunities  to  observe  public  work  that  is  going  on  away  from 
one's  immediate  neighborhood;  the  road  building,  the  digging  of 
trenches  and  laying  of  mains,  the  setting  and  taking  down  of  tele- 
graph poles,  the  operation  of  the  switch  towers  near  the  railroad 
bridge,  the  regulation  of  traflSc,  the  construction  of  buildings.  There 
is  a  deepening  of  sense  impressions ;  there  is  training  in  the  correct 
use  of  good  English  in  conversations  and  story-telling  by  the  wayside ; 
there  is  reading  and  dramatization  in  the  woods  and  in  the  shady 
nooks  and  on  the  rocky  heights  that  aid  so  much  in  creating  a  con- 
genial atmosphere  for  the  play  of  the  imagination,  and  last  but  not 
least — perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature — ^there  is  a  tremendous  field 
for  developing  a  knowledge  of  nature's  workshop. 
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Perhaps  some  concrete  illustrations  will  serve  to  good  purpose: 


6EN8E    TRArNINO, 

Stand  still  a  few  moments  with  eyes  shut;  listen  intjently.  then  tell 
whftt  was  heard. 

Look  intently  in  uU  diic<:tions,  close  eyes,  and  tell  what  was  setiK 

Name  objects  (seeds,  Bowers,  twigs,  etc)  by  tourli  alone  with  eyes 
shut. 

Point  to  every  bird's  nest  observed  on  the  walk. 

Find  all  the  maple  trees  along  one  road.  By  taking  one  tree  at  a 
time  you  wUl  soon  be  surprised  to  discover  how^  many  trees  you  and 
the  children  ran  name. 

The*«  walks  will  also  contribute  to  spiritual  growth  in  no  small 
measure.  They  will  afford  a  basis  of  companionship  that  with  the 
older  years  is  not  readily  outgrown,  and  many  fond  memorie-s  will 
cluster  around  these  little  trips.  Perhaps  the  same  walks,  though 
less  frequent  in  the  adolescent  years,  may  afford  opportimity  for  the 
ccinfidencee,  the  ideals,  and  ambitions  that  are  so  often  poured  into 
someone  else's  ears  because  the  mother  seems  so  busy  in  the  home.  At 
any  rate,  you  will  not  stop  the  walks  and  talks  when  the  kindergarten 
age  has  passed.  You  will  keep  it  up  from  year  to  year,  and  each  year 
will  make  them  seem  more  worth  while.  You  will  have  to  increase 
your  knowledge  of  iiature*s  story  as  the  yeai*s  go  by,  but  with  your 
interest  to  spur  you  on,  and  the  many  books  nn  tlie  library  shelves 
thai  are  now  ready  to  help  you,  this  ought  not  to  be  ditficult  nor 
burdensome. 


Article  XL 

KINDERGARTEN  ACTIVITIES  PROVIDE  PROFITABLE  AMUSEMENT 

AT  HOME. 

By  Mjia.  Aucb  Win  gate  Frabt, 

ITie  mother  of  small  children  who  does  not  live  within  reach  of 
m  kindergarten  need  not  feel  compelled  to  deprive  her  little  ones  of 
tlie  pleasures  and  benefits  of  systematic  training.  It  is  true  that  the 
stinjulus  of  cooperative  work  and  play,  so  vital  a  feature  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, is  not  so  apt  to  be  found  in  the  smaller  group  at  home 
and  IK  entirely  lacking  in  the  case  of  the  only  child.  Nevertheless, 
many  of  the  activities  provideil  in  kindergarten  can  be  carried  on 
not  only  by  the  small  group  but  by  the  lonely  child  as  well. 
**  Come^  let  us  live  with  our  children,'*  is  the  old  familiar  Froebelian 
l<iplogan.  We  might  paraphrase  it  by  saying,  "  Come,  let  us  sing  with 
Air  children! '' 

Why  shouldn^  children  sing  morning  greetings  to  father  and 
iiiotJier  as  well  as  to  teacher?    Even  2-year-olds  that  I  know  can  sing 
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them  and  delight  in  doing  so.  The  good  morning  songs  to  yarioiid 
members  of  the  family,  to  the  new  day,  to  smi  or  douds,  sung  while 
dressing,  do  much  to  create  a  sunny  morning  atmosphere.  There  are 
songs  to  accompany  many  of  the  home  duties,  besides  a  wealth  of 
nature  songs.  At  bedtime  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  evening  prayer 
may  be  enhanced  by  the  singing  of  a  child's  hymn.  Songs  such  as 
these  can  be  found  in  "  Games  and  Music  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play  " 
and  in  other  kindergarten  songbooks.  Any  good  library  would  have 
some  of  these,  or  it  would  be  possible  to  buy  oopies  through  a 
bookstore. 

A  kindergarten  calendar  may  easily  be  made  at  home.  For  this 
purpose  a  sheet  of  white  cardboard  is  ruled  off  into  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  blank  squares  for  the  days  of  the  month.  The  children  mark 
the  calendar  each  day  with  a  suitable  emblem.  Yellow  circles 
should  be  provided  for  sunny  days  and  gray  for  cloudy.  Tiny  um- 
brellas denote  rain ;  a  gray  circle  partly  covered  with  white  indicates 
snow.  Advertisements  furnish  pictures  for  special  occasions — a  little 
church,  a  toy,  a  birthday  cake,  a  Christmas  tree,  etc.  The  particular 
emblem  is  less  important  to  the  children  than  the  pleasure  they  take 
in  attending  to  the  calendar  regularly,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
being  helped  to  a  realization  of  divisions  of  time.  The  card 
should  be  large  enough  to  allow  for  a  suitable  picture  for  the  month 
to  be  mounted  oUtside  of  the  ruled  portion.  Landseer's  ^'Squirrel, 
and  Pair  of  Nutcrackers"  may  be  used  for  the  October  sheet;  Cor- 
reggio's  "Holy  Night"  for  December;  Washington's  or  Lincoln's 
portrait  for  February. 

Games  train  the  senses  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford  keen 
pleasure.  A  mother  can  play  many  games  with  her  child  without 
interrupting  her  work.  Dramatization  is  a  wonderful  stimulus  to 
the  imagination,  and  numberless  stories  lend  themselves  to  this 
form  of  reproduction. 

The  kindergarten,  aiming  as  it  does  to  relate  the  limited  world 
of  the  small  person  to  the  larger  world  about  him,  to  quicken  his 
appreciation  of  parents  and  all  world  workers,  to  deepen  his 
wonder  and  reverence  for  natural  phenomena,  is  much  more  than  a 
mere  place  of  amusement.  The  home  can  be  made  more  than  this 
also. 

Article  IIL 

RULES  SHOULD  BE  FEW  BUT  POSmVB. 

By  Mbs.  Elvira.  Hyatt. 

Modern  ideas  in  regard  to  child  training  lay  stress  upon  adhering 
from  the  beginning  to  certain  set  times  for  feeding,  sleeping,  bathing, 
and  airing,  for  r^^ar  habits  lay  the  foundation  of  moral  teaching. 
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Tbey  are  also  a  boon  to  the  mother,  resting  her  nerves  and  giving 
her  time  to  herself,  which  in  turn  again  acts  to  the  benefit  of  tlie  child, 

JLfter  physical  needs  have  l^een  provided  for,  all  the  avei*age  normal 
child  needs  is  to  be  let  alone.  Many  babies  are  constantly  overstimu* 
Uted  by  mothers  who  adore  them.  It  takes  a  wise  and  unselfish  mother 
to  keep  her  baby  quiet  systematically,  and  relegate  him  to  a  "  warm, 
safe,  happy  background." 

Physicians  agree  that  infants  under  the  age  of  6  months  ghotdd 
never  be  played  with,  or  needlessly  handled  or  caressed,  and  though 
it  may  be  the  dearest  delight  to  rock  and  coddle  the  new  infant  and 
to  watch  his  sweet  ways,  the  wise  mother  will  place  him  comfortably 
in  crib  or  carriage  and  let  hira  go  to  sleep  by  himself,  preferably  in 
the  open  air.  Babies  treated  in  this  sane^  unselfish  fashion  seldom 
ciy  except  for  some  good  reason.  Self-control  and  self-i-eliance  seem 
.  big  words  to  apply  to  infant  educiition,  but  these  virtues  have  their 
P  fo«4ndation  in  earliest  childhood.  The  child's  wonderful^  mysterious 
Utile  pereonality  must  have  time  to  develop  itself,  and  growth  and 
strength  come  *'  in  the  silence.'' 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  confronts  the  mother  is  the  un* 
ceasing  activity  of  her  small  children.  From  the  moment  they  ran 
creep  tliey  are  "doing  something"  every  minute  of  the  day.  We 
aitnply  can  not  bid  these  resdess  creatui^es  keep  still,  for  activity  is 
tlie  biw  of  growth.  Instead,  we  must  learn  to  keep  them  busily  and 
happily  employed,  and  to  substitute  right  activities  fur  wrong  onea 
Cviistant  repression  makes  a  restless  and  unhappy  child.  We  must 
learn  to  recognb&e  abundant  energy  as  good,  and  to  turn  it  into  right 
channels. 

Bad  and  mischievous  children  are  simply  the  results  of  negative 
methods.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  **  Run  away  and  play,'*  but  a  definite 
occupation  should  be  suggested.  The  positive  upbuilding  method  is 
to  my  "*  Do  this ''  instead  of  **  Don't  do  that/'  and  if  one  form  of 
employment  must  lie  taken  away,  something  else  should  l>e  suggested. 

A  recent  Italian  educator  has  diBclaied  that  unnecessaiy  restriction 
in  a  child  s  li  fe  is  a  crime.  Tliere  must  l>e  rules,  of  course,  and  children 
mui^  learn  to  obey,  but  much  fri*  tion  can  \m  eliminated  by  avoiding 
unnecessary  commands.  There  should  be  few  rules,  but  these  shoidd 
be  firmly  adhered  to.  It  is  infinitely  better  not  to  give  a  command 
than  to  let  a  child  evade  it.  The  habit  of  teasing  for  a  thing  will 
n4>vi*r  develop  if  this  course  is  faithfully  followed.  Children  brought 
up  without  rule^  or  system  are  restless  and  unhappy;  but,  on  the 
iilher  hand,  a  blind  obedience  should  not  be  insiste4  upon  too  long. 
The  child  can  begin  very  early  to  reason  for  himself  in  small  things. 
Later  tlie  moral  fiber  must  be  developed  which  will  enable  him  to 
choose  to  do  the  right  thing  l^ecause  it  is  right,  and  to  recognize  and 

ithin  himself.    A  desire  for  right  conduct 
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must  be  awakened.  The  will  does  not  begin  to  grow  until  a  definite 
choice  can  be  made.  Strong  wills  are  good,  and  a  parent  has  no  more 
right  to  break  a  child^s  will  than  to  break  his  arm  or  leg.  Be  sure 
that  your  request  is  just,  and  whenever  possible  avoid  a  clash  of  wills. 
Forced  obedience,  of  obedience  gained  through  fear,  weakens  the 
child^s  will  power  and  fosters  cowardice  and  deceit.    - 


Article  IV,  . 
DELIGHTFUL  OCCUPATIONS  DURING  WALKS  WITH  CHILDREN. 

By  Mbs.  Bertha  Eicezjn. 

Walks  and  talks  foster  a  desire  for  wholesome  recreation  that  can 
be  enjoyed  whether  the  purse  is  full  or  empty,  that  is  of  benefit 
physically,  morally,  and  mentally,  and  that  can  be  shared  with  others. 
On  your  walks  point  out  the  trees  that  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
children;  those  that  bear  fruit,  also  the  hickory  and  chestnlit  trees; 
the  maples  with  their  keys  that  fit  so  snugly  on  the  noso;  the  oaks 
with  their  acorns  that  can  be  hollowed  out  and  used  as  cups  or 
pipes. 

Collect  milkweed  pods  and  bittersweet  with  its  bright  berries  to 
beautify  the  children's  rooms.  Pick  wild  flowers,  each  in  its  due 
season,  spring  beauty,  violets,  wild  geranium,  daisies,  black-eyed 
Susans,  and  goldenrod,  and  you  will  soon  be  asked  to  tell  why  the 
bees  hover  over  the  flowers,  and  you  will  also  watch  the  bees  at 
work. 

Keep  your  eyes  open  for  cocoons  in  the  fall ;  put  them  into  a  wide 
lantern  chimney  resting  upon  a  saucer,  the  top  covered  with  mos- 
quito netting,  and  await  developments.  When  the  butterfly  emerges 
the  children  will  have  had  an  experience  more  deeply  impressed,  be- 
cause more  intimate,  than  any  classroom  illustration.  As  the  children 
grow  older  you  will  try  different  caterpillars  in  this  same  chimney 
device,  and  will  watch  the  spinning  of  the  cocoons  or  the  transition 
into  the  chrysalis  state.  Sometimes  the  children's  sharp  eyes 
(usually  sooner  than  your  own)  will  discover  eggs  already  laid 
on  leaves,  and  you  will  watch  them  emerge  into  wriggling  little 
bodies.  One  little  girl  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  eggs  hatch 
about  10  minutes  after  she  had  gathered  the  leaf,  and  ever  since 
she  has  kept  her  eyes  open  for  another  such  "  find."  Frogs,  toads, 
and  tadpoles  are  sure  to  be  noticed  by  the  children,  and  will  afford 
much  interesting  study  if  an  aquarimn  can  be  provided  for  them  at 
home. 

Get  acquainted  with  the  birds.  Begin  in  the  late  fall  and  winter 
when  there  are  so  few  species  that  they  can  be  easily  learned  and 
their  notes  readily  distinguished — ^the  woodpecker,  the  nuthatch,  the 
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chickadee,  the  ]unco,  the  English  sparrow,  and  the  white- throated 
sparrow.  When  these  have  become  familiar  the  eiirly  spring  birds 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  list — the  rr»bin,  the  grackle,  the  flickerj  the 
meadow  lark,  the  song  sparrow,  the  bluebird.  With  these  birds  well 
known,  the  child  will  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  discover  others 
for  himself,  and  he  will  find  never-ending  delight  in  greeting  the 
birds  as  the  harbingers  of  the  seasons. 

The  nests  that  are  commonly  seen — ^the  chipping  sparrow's  in  the 
hedges,  tlie  oriole's  stocking  hanging  from  the  branch,  the  robin's 
f  well-shaped  ne>st  in  the  croteh  of  the  tree,  and  the  house-sparrow's 
careless  untidy  home — will  soon  be  readily  recognized, 

I  DEVELOPMENT  OF  IMAGLNATION. 

On  your  walks  retell  stories  read  or  heard,  both  you  and  the  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  telling.  Invent  stories,  basing  them  on  a 
►  beautiful  sunset  which  you  are  witnessing,  or  on  a  chjud  scene  as  tha 
clouds  sliajie  themselves  into  varied  forms,  or  on  any  other  phase  of 
the  landscape  which  may  attract  you. 

Repeat  '*  Motlier  Goose  '■  jingles  as  you  go  marching  on;  make  up 
jingles  yourself  and  get  the  youngsters  to  help.  You  will  have  great 
fun  acting  out  some  of  your  stories  like  ''The  Three  Billy  Goats 
Gnifl,'*  under  a  real  bridge. 

'  KUMBER-WORK  PREPARATION. 

Count  your  steps  from  one  point  to  another  up  to  10  or  20  (with 
little  ones  only).  Count  forward  and  backward.  Odd  numbers, even 
numbers,  simple  multiplication  tables,  combinations  in  adding  and 
subtracting,  can  be  well  drilled,  especially  during  the  colder  weathcrj 
when  one  walks  briskly  and  observation  or  loitering  is  hn possible. 
Simple  problems  will  be  really  enjoyed  if  you  use  names  of  play- 
mates and  stores  and  purchases  with  which  the  child  is  thoroughly 
familiar  in  his  own  experiences.  Seeds  and  shells  can  be  used  for 
rom*rete  work  in  simple  adding,  subtracting,  etc. 

At  times  you  will  encourage  silent  communion  with  nature,  which 
in  more  mature  years  gives  a  "  peace  that  passeth  understanding." 
The  children  will  readily  accede  to  your  request,  ^'Let  us  all  be  quiet 
for  a  while,"  especially  at  the  twilight  hour  when  the  sun's  glory  and 
radiance  are  still  reflected  in  the  west. 

Moonlight  walks,  des;pite  the  disadvantage  of  exceeding  the  usual 
retiring  hour,  have  no  equal  m  imbuing  children  with  a  si^nse  of  the 
mystery  and  the  power  and  tlie  glory  of  the  universe,  and  this  experi- 
ence should  not  be  denied  our  children.  They  should  be  ix'rmitted 
this  walk  with  the  parents  at  least  once  each  season,  when  the  moon 
is  full  and  seems  to  bathe  not  only  the  earth,  but  the  innermost  soul 
in  soft,  healing  lighU 
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Then,  if  you  will  add  a  few  sunrise  walks  in  the  summertime,  you 
will  be  certain  of  haying  stored  up  in  your  children  and  in  yourself 
memories  and  deli^^its  that  will  remain  forever. 


Article  V. 
FROEBEL'S  PHILOSOPHT  HELPS  THE  MOTHER. 

By  Bias.  Lomss  QurDLnf  Simsivbon. 

Every  young  mother  should  m^norize  a  few  of  the  songs  and  finger 
plays,  and  study  the  explanations,  mottoes,  and  pictures  in  FroebePs 
"  Mother  Pkty,''  so  that  she  may  begin  to  use  them  in  her  home  long 
before  the  kindergarten  age.  I  have  used  them  and  find  that  they 
teach  the  virtues  which  later  it  is  so  hard  to  instill,  for,  as  Froebel 
says,  "Mother,  you  can  now  do  with  a  touch  as  light  as  a  feather 
what  you  can  not  later  accomplish  with  the  pressure  of  a  hundred- 
weight** 

I  have  also  found  that  the  songs  and  plays  fill  the  child's  heart  with 
joy  and  contentment,  entertain  him  immensely,  and  supply  his  im- 
agination with  wholesome  food.  If  the  mother  has  memorized  some 
of  the  songs,  she  can  sing  or  croon  them  while  busy  about  her  house- 
hold tasks,  and  in  this  way  can  often  direct  her  child's  thoughts  and 
play  with  definite  aims  in  view.  Her  walks  or  rides  with  the  children 
may  also  be  made  occasions  for  such  play. 

To  illustrate  how  Froebel's  philosophy  helps  the  mother  to  train 
her  child,  let  us  consider  first  the  pat-a-cake  play.  You  smile  and 
say,  "Why,  all  mothers  play  pat-a-cake  with  their  babies;  that  is 
nothing  new.**  Yes,  mothers  have  played  pat-a-cake  for  ages  and 
ages,  but  if  they  want  to  know  why  they  play  it,  let  them  turn  to 
Froebel,  who  points  out  that  the  reason  the  little  game  is  so  widely 
known  is  because  "  Simple  mother  wit  never  fails  to  link  the  initial 
activities  of  the  child  with  the  every-day  life  about  him.'*  He  also 
says: 

The  bread  or,  better  still,  tbe  little  cake  which  the  child  likes  so  well,  he 
receives  from  his  mother ;  the  mother  in  turn  I'eceivew  it  from  the  baker.  So  far, 
BO  good.  We  have  found  two  links  In  the  great  chain  of  life  and  service.  Let 
us  beware,  however,  of  making  the  child  feel  that  these  links  complete  the  chain. 
The  baker  can  bake  no  cake  if  the  miller  grinds  no  meal ;  the  mUler  can  grind 
no  meal  If  the  farmer  brings  him  no  grain ;  the  farmer  can  bring  no  grain  If  his 
field  yields  no  crop;  the  field  can  yield  no  crop  if  the  forces  of  nature  faU  to 
work  together  to  produce  it;  the  forces  of  nature  could  not  conspire  together 
were  it  not  for  the  aU-wiae  and  beneficient  Power  who  Incites  them  to  their 
predetermined  ends. 

It  is  because  we  mothers  have  felt  perhaps  dimly  and  unconsciously 
the  lesson  which  the  pat-a-cake  play  teaches  of  dependence  on  one 
another,  and  the  gratitude  each  owes  to  all,  that  we  have  played  this 
little  game  from  ancient  times. 
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I  start  to  play  pat-a-cake  witli  my  baby  when  he  is  6  months  old* 
It  affords  him  great  satisfaction  to  exercise  his  arms  and  to  direct 
his  movements  so  that  both  little  dimpled  hands  meet  together,  AVhen 
he  is  about  18  months  or  3  years  old  I  begin  to  show  him  the  picture 
of  pat-a-eake  found  in  Froebels  "  Mother  Play/'  Through  this 
means  I  gradually  and  easily  lead  him  to  see  that  "  for  his  bread  he 
owes  thanks  not  only  to  his  mother,  to  the  baker,  the  miller,  the  farmer, 
but  also  and  most  of  all  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  who.  through  the 
instrumentality  of  dew  and  rain,  sunshine  and  darkness,  winter  and 
Bumnier,  causes  tlie  earth  to  bring  forth  the  grain." 

It  is  only  after  having  studied  the  picture  thoroughly  and  read  the 
chapter  on  pat-a-cake  in  the  '*  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  "  and  com- 
mitted to  memory  tlie  verses  and  tune  in  the  ^'  Songs  and  Music  •'  of 
FroebePs  "  Mother  Play."  that  I  am  ready  to  teach  pat-a-cake  to  my 

iby ;  and,  as  1  have  shown,  I  do  not  teach  it  all  at  once,  but  refer  to 

'again  and  again,  perhaps  when  we  are  out  working  in  the  garden 
on  a  sunny  day,  or  in  the  house  watching  the  rain.  When  my  child 
is  old  enough  to  be  interested  in  such  things,  wo  go  into  a  bakery  shop, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  baker  ask  if  we  may  see  his  ovens. 
We  often  pass  a  niilL  and  T  tell  my  child  that  this  is  the  place  where 
the  fanner  brings  his  gi*ain»  Thus  the  lesson  of  pat-a-cake  goes  on 
for  a  long  time  before  it  is  first  played  in  l»a]>yhood.  It  teaches  us 
to  l»e  ever  thanlrful,  and  baby  learns  to  say  **  Thank  you,  dear  mamma," 
"  Thank  you,  dear  baker."  **  Thank  you,  dear  God/' 

There  are  many  other  songs  and  games  in  FroeheFs  **  Mother  Play  " 

which  I  give  to  my  cJiildren  long  before  the  kindergatten  age.     In 

all  of  tJiese  they  take  the  greatest  delight,     I  l>egin  early  to  sing  the 

^6ong^  and  play  the  finger  games  which  nourish  the  instinct  of  love 

for  tlie  members  of  the  family  and  affection  for  animals. 

THE   TAUWY,      MOTHER   SONO   FOR  TEACHING   AFFECTION, 

TJiifi  Is  tJie  mothfrr.  so  btiey  at  home, 

Wbu  loves  Iier  th^nr  clilUlren.  whntever  may  Coma 

This  Is  the  fiither,  sa  hrave  and  80  strong, 

Wlio  works  for  hia  family  aU  the  day  long. 

This  la  the  brother,  wholl  soon  be  a  man ; 

lie  belps  his  si>od  mother  as  Dinrh  as  be  can. 

This  U  the  sJster,  so  gentle  and  mlld» 

Who  pJays  tiiat  the  dolly  is  her  little  child. 

This  Is  the  baby,  all  dlmpletj  and  sweet ; 

How  nort  his  wee  hamlH  and  his  rliubhy  pink  feet! 

F/itf»c*r  nnd  mother  and  children  ^o  df'or, 

Tvgethea^  /ou  aee  theui,  one  ianiily  here. 

— Bmilic  PouUfton, 
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16  TRAINING  LITTL£  CHILDREN. 

The  active  child  of  4  or  5  instinctively  desires  to  measure  himself 
against  children  of  his  own  age,  and  if  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  do  this,  loses  much  of  what  is  necessary  for  his  highest  and  best 
development.  Through  contact  with  each  other  children  learn  to 
wait  their  turn,  and  to  be  considerate  in  many  other  ways. 

Moreover,  the  child  wants  to  make  things,  and,  although  the  mother 
can  play  little  songs  and  games  with  him  while  carrying  on  her  house- 
hold tasks,  she  can  not  always  take  the  time  necessary  to  direct  and 
assist  the  child  in  manual  occupations.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
kindergarten  fills  a  great  need.  Association  with  playmates,  work 
with  various  materials  and  tools  and  songs  and  games,  are  all  pro- 
vided in  the  kindergarten. 

It  was  because  of  my  study  of  Froebclian  methods  and  tlieir  suc- 
cessful application  to  the  child  below  4,  and  because  I  realized  how 
impossible  it  was  for  me,  a  busy  mother,  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  my  children  that  I  wanted  a  kindergarten  in  our  town,  not  only 
for  my  own  little  ones,  but  for  all  the  boys  and  girls.  A  number  of 
mothers  and  fathers  became  interested  in  my  project;  we  petitioned 
our  board  of  education  and  a  kindergarten  was  soon  established.  It 
was  a  success  from  the  very  start 


Article  VL 

MUTUAL  RECOGNITION  OF  RIGHTS  IS  ESSENTIAL. 

By  Mbs.  Charucs  R.  LoNa 

What  are  the  qualities  that  make  a  person  "  livable  with,"  as  we 
say? 

Is  not  the  fundamental  one  respect  for  our  own  rights  and  for  the 
rights  of  others?  And  is  not  one  side  of  the  question  as  important 
as  the  other? 

If  my  child  must  respect  certain  rights  and  privileges  which  belong 
to  me  as  a  parent,  then  I  must  respect  rights  and  privileges  that 
belong  to  him. 

One  of  the  first  marked  traits  a  child  develops  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  play  with  others  is  wanting  to  have  things  for  his  very  own.  He 
quickly  learns  the  "  mine  "  and  "  thine  "  of  things  and  especially  the 
*'  mine."  It  is  my  book,  my  rattle,  my  ball,  and  great  is  the  uproar 
when  he  is  requested  to  share  his  property  rights  with  another.  At 
this  stage  young  mothers  are  often  given  to  discouragement  and  make 
such  remarks  as  "  I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  with  my  boy.  I 
fear  he  has  an  extremely  selfish  disposition.    He  refuses  to  let  any 
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other  child  so  much  as  touch  any  of  his  playthings,'"  But,  wait,  dear 
mother,  remember  that  instincts  are  crude  when  they  first  appear  and 
must  be  wisely  and  patiently  trained. 

Let  us  first  respect  the  child's  rights  and  say^  "  Yes,  it  is  your  ball, 
but  won't  you  let  your  little  friend  play  with  it?" 

By  following  this  method  we  shall  find  the  child  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  his  playmate's  as  well  as  his  own  rights.  He  will 
share  his  favorite  blocks  with  another  not  because  some  ^-own-up  in 
authority  says,  **  You  must/-  but  voluntarily  because  he  respects  the 
rights  of  another  to  share  in  his  play.  The  idea  d4>es  not  formulate 
itself  in  his  little  mind  in  so  many  words  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  re- 

Cgponse  that  follows  from  instinctively  recognizing  that  he  is  being 
l^ven  his  due  and  that  it  pays  to  mete  out  like  measure  to  another. 
The  general  idea  of  the  kindergarten  is  just  that — the  recognition 
of  Uie  child  as  an  individual  having  rights,  and  of  training  this  in- 
dividuaUtyt  by  allowing  it  to  express  itself  voluntarily. 
Of  necessity  this  expression  must  be  guided  and  guarded,  so  that 
Ihe  best  qualities  of  self  find  the  readiest  expres^sion.  Children  are 
quick  to  accept  the  standards  of  living  that  we  aiT  privileged  to  set 
them,  quick  to  respond  to  the  frown  or  the  smile  and  slow  to  question 
where  they  arc  accustomed  to  receive  justice. 

At  no  time  of  life  so  much  as  in  childhood  is  the  opportimity  given 
to  bring  out  and  establish  traits  of  character  that  make  for  a  sound 
mnnhooil  or  womanhood. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  within  reach  of  all  mothei^s  is 
through  the  medium  of  story4elliug.  Stories  interest  children  enor- 
mousily.  absorbing  the  entire  attention  for  the  time  being.  They  estab- 
lish a  bond  of  mutual  sympathy  between  the  story4eller  and  the 
listener.  They  teach  lessons  of  bravery,  uoselfij^hness,  kindness,  and 
a  regard  for  truth,  with  no  seeming  effort  in  those  directions.  They 
al^  develop  the  imagination.  \Mien  we  stop  to  think  that  every  in- 
vention we  have,  every  great  effort  accomplished,  was  first  developed 
in  some  individual  mind  through  the  aid  of  the  imagination,  we  will 
lo  everything  we  can  to  foster  this  gi'eat  power  in  our  children. 

Every  child  who  has  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  well-organized 
Ir^  '  -*  ^:irten  has  a  distinct  luhuntage  over  one  who  is  denied  such  an 
I  iiity*     While  the  kindergarten  idea  may  to  some  extent  he 

carried  out  by  the  mother  in  the  liome,  much  additional  training  is 
afforded  the  child  by  coming  in  contact  with  groups  of  children  of 
milar  age,  and  by  si>endiug  two  or  three  hours  daily  under  the  guid- 
iince  of  the  trained  worker,  whose  efforts  are  all  aimed  at  developing 
what  is  brightest  and  best  in  his  unfolding:  life. 
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Article  VIL 

LOVE  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  TO  Da 

By  Mbs.  Mana  Clark  Jackson. 

-  If  I  were  a  fairy  godmother  I  would  wave  my  wand  and  say  to 
all  mothers,  ^  Lore  what  you  have  to  do."  Children's  wants  are  so 
numerous  and  a  mother  has  such  constant  demands  made  upon  her 
that  she  needs  to  retire  within  herself  often  and,  no  matter  how  tired 
she  may  feel,  repeat  again  and  again,  '^  I  love  what  I  have  to  da^ 
Then  suddenly  she  will  feel  better,  and  it  becomes  easier  to  go  on 
with  the  task  of  caring  for  and  training  the  children.  It  pays  in 
dollars  and  cents,  as  well  as  in  peace  of  mind  and  satisfaction  of 
spirit,  to  devote  much  thought  toward  starting  the  children  right 

What  are  some  of  the  simple  ways  in  which  we  can  help  our  little 
ones?  Let  us  begin  the  day  happily,  no  matter  how  we  feel,  and 
never  be  discouraged  nor  allow  the  children  to  become  so.  Together 
mothers  and  children  can  learn  to  be  honest,  obedient,  and  faithful. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  virtues  thrive  best  in  a  healthy 
body.  Therefore,  give  the  child  plenty  of  fresh  air,  have  him  sleep 
in  a  well- ventilated  room,  wear  clean,  whole  clothes,  and  eat  simple 
food. 

LBT  UTTLB  ONES  HXIf  AT  HOME. 

Let  the  children  take  hold  and  help  about  the  house  a  little.  At 
4|  years  old  they  can  wash  dishes,  and  they  love  to  do  so.  An  oil- 
cloth apron  will  keep  them  dry.  They  can  also  help  make  beds, 
brush  up  cnunbs,  and  do  many  other  things.  But  we  must  not  nag 
the  children  at  their  tasks,  remembering  that  interest  in  useful  work 
may  be  most  successfully  developed  by  keeping  it  in  the  realm  of 
the  play  spirit. 

We  have  churches  and  schools  to  help  in  our  work  with  our  chil- 
dren, but  it  comes  back  every  time  to  the  parents  and  the  home  to 
develop  in  the  children  the  simple  practices  which  lead  to  right  and 
happy  living. 

We  must  be  patient  in  answering  questions;  and  if  we  do  not 
always  know  the  answer,  let  us  try  to  find  out  with  the  children. 
Fun  is  as  natural  as  breathing  to  most  children.  Try  to  laugh  with 
them  at  their  simple  jokee. 

Let  us  take  a  little  time  at  the  end  of  the  day,  if  we  can,  to  tell 
a  short  story.  The  quiet  will  do  us  all  good.  Perhaps  we  may  have 
seen  a  bird,  squirrel,  or  a  child  do  some  amusing  thing  as  we  glanced 
out  of  the  window  while  at  work.  The  wind  may  have  been  chasing 
the  pretty  leaves,  or  the  sun  playing  hide  and  seek  among  the  clouds. 
Stories  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  books.  It  is  a  big  accomplishment 
to  learn  to  do  things  in  the  child's  way — ^things  they  like  to  do  but 
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which  wo  have  often  deoied  them  becaase  we  felt  we  didn^t  have 
time  to  be  bothered* 

If  (he  littie  ooes  see  that  mother  and  father  are  trying  to  find 

9o«nething  to  love  in  all  their  trying  tasks,  befoi^  we  know  it  the 

home  will  always  be  full  of  sunshine.    If  we  have  a  fretful  thUd  to 

deal  with,  find  out  fii*st  if  he  is  being  properly  nourished;  then  try 

f    lelling  him  stories  wluch  will  take  his  mind  off  himself, 

l^lany  children  are  often  disagreeable  because  they  haven't  enough 
of  tiie  right  tilings  to  do,  such  as  games  and  songs,  that  provide  ac- 
tivity and  stimulate  the  mind  and  occupations  that  answer  the  child's 
need  to   he   doing  and   making   something* 

A  most  important  point  for  the  mother  to  realize  is  the  necessity 
of  sticking  to  the  lessons  she  needs  to  teach  every  single  day  until 
ibe  right  habits  are  permanently  formed  in  her  chikl. 

Ko  one  can  tell  us  exactly  the  things  it  is  best  to  do  with  children. 
Bnt  if  we  begin  to  watch  and  think,  read  when  we  can,  and  exchange 
experienced  with  otlier  mothers  many  suggestions  will  be  found  to 
mBtt  our  needs.  Take  a  glimpse  backward  into  your  own  childhood 
and  many  ide>as  will  occur  to  you  in  that  way.  And  through  it  all 
we  will  find  that  the  children  are  helping  to  liring  us  up,  too. 
Courage  and  joy  prolong  life,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  stand  and 
wait,  feeling  sure  that  if  our  motives  have  been  right  and  we  can 
0]]d  something  to  love  even  in  the  hard  things  of  life,  our  little  onea 
will  see  and  know  and  will  ^'  rise  up  to  call  us  bie^^sed." 


Article  VIII. 

BUILD  UP  VIBTUES  AND  FAULTS  WILL  DISAPPEAR, 

By  Mrs.  ErATRA  Htatt. 

It  pays  to  have  high  ifleals  for  our  children  and  to  respect  their 
individuality*  Much  can  l>e  accomplished  by  expecting  children  to 
be  good,  and  by  showing  tliem  that  we  trust  them. 

We  should  never  call  a  child  "  bad,"  never  wound  his  self-respect. 
This  does  not  mean  that  his  naughty  actions  should  be  "glossed 
over,''  but,  as  one  wise  educator  has  expi^essed  it,  we  should  realize 
that  every  fault  is  simply  the  abi^nce  of  some  virtue  and  we  shtnild 
try  to  build  up  that  quality  in  which  the  child  is  deficient  rather 
condemn  him  for  that  which  he  has  not. 

Build  up  the  virtues,  and  the  fuults  will  disappear*  If  a  child  is 
Bilfirii,  we  should  dwell  on  unselfishness;  if  the  child  is  untidy,  on 
neatness;  if  slow,  on  quickness;  and  we  should  always  remember  to 
prau«  even  the  sliglitest  sign  of  the  virtue  we  ai^  working  to  cultivate* 
A  cliild  wiU  try  to  live  up  to  the  thing  ^for  which  he  is  praised. 
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20  TRAINING  LITTLE  CHILDBEN. 

**How  quiet  and  helpful  my  little  Peggy  is  to-day"  will  do  more 
good  than  a  dozen  scoldings  about  noise  and  mischief. 

Stories  can  be  told  to  arouse  and  stimulate  high  ideals.  Stories 
have  a  wonderful  educational  value  and  almost  any  lesson  can.  be 
taught  in  story  form.  Tell  stories  about  birds,  trees,  flowers,  ani- 
mals, great  and  good  men,  simple  stories  of  home  and  family  life, 
stories  from  history  and  from  the  Bible.  The  eager  little  minds  are 
ready  for  anything  you  wish  to  give  them,  and  if  you  are  a  natural 
story-teller  great  indeed  is  your  opportunity.  Ideals  of  right  con- 
duct, love  of  family  and  sympathy  with  every  living  thing  can  all 
be  given  through  the  right  use  of  stories. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  pre-natal  influence,  but 
volumes  more  are  needed  on  post-natal  influences.  One  of  the  first 
things  a  baby  learns  is  to  "  smile  back  "  at  his  mother,  and  in  all  his 
earliest  years  the  child  reflects  the  attitude  of  those  aroimd  him.  He 
imitates  the  things  which  he  sees  and  hears,  in  order  to  understand 
them,  and  "As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined." 

A  true  mother  leads  a  consecrated  life.  She  will  always  be  ab- 
solutely truthful  and  will  keep  every  promise  made  to  her  child. 
She  will  recognize  the  good  in  all  things  and  will  never  speak  ill  of 
anyone  in  her  child's  presence.  She  will  keep  away  all  thoughts  of 
fear,  and  will  awaken  a  spirit  of  loving  service  toward  others  and 
a  growing  belief  in  the  Power  which  is  within  himself,  until  at  last 
he  grows  into  a  recognition  of  the  imiversal  love  and  goodness  which 
underlie  the  whole  life. 


Article  IX. 

HOMEMADE  SCRAPBOOKS  THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  FOR  LITTLE 

FOLK. 

By  Mbs.  Jess  Swettzeb  Sheaffeb. 

We  have  been  intensely  interested  in  watching  our  little  daughter 
with  her  first  books.  In  addition  to  their  educational  value,  they  are 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  have  grown  to  be  her  daily  com- 
panions. When  she  was  about  14  months  old  she  was  given  her  first 
book — a  small  linen  one  containing  pictures  of  animals.  These  we 
would  call  by  name  as  we  pointed  them  out  to  her,  and  as  they  became 
familiar  she  would  point  them  out  herself.  After  she  had  learned 
to  talk  she  could  say  the  names  also.  Linen  books  containing  pic- 
tures of  objects  in  colors  were  next  given  the  child  and  when  she  had 
become  acquainted  with  these  group  pictures  were  added  to  the  col- 
lection. 

By  counting  the  objects  in  the  various  groups — ^not  over  five  at 
first — and  by  calling  attention  to  their  color,  the  child  learned  both 
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number  nnd  color.  Emilie  Poiilsson's  book  on  '^  Finger  Plays"  is  an 
cnjovulile  siippleinent  to  pictures  of  this  kind. 

We  found  lainiplej  honieniade,  indestructible  scrapbooks,  most  sat- 
i^fiictory  and  attractive.  Anticipatin|»  the  book  stage,  we  had  col- 
lected a  number  of  colored  pictures  from  magazines.  For  the  leaves 
of  thci^^  books  we  used  brown  paper  muslin,  cutting  a  number  of 
pieces  12  by  24  inches^  and,  after  laying  them  one  on  top  of  another, 
stitching  them  through  the  center,  thus  making  a  book  12  by  12  inches 
when  closed-    On  the  pages  we  mounted  the  pictures  with  paste. 

One  book  contained  pictures  of  fowls,  turkeys,  chickens,  ducks, 
-igeese,  guinea  fowls,  and  some  pigex)n  and  crow  pictures  also.  In 
another  book  we  pasted  pictures  of  four-legged  domestic  animals. 
Many  of  the  pictures  showed  the  family  life  of  these  in  their  natural 
sitri-ounding^*  They  proved  most  intere,sting,  iis  the  child's  experi- 
ence is  confined  ahnost  exclusively  to  the  family  of  which  she  is  a 
member,  and  animal  families  naturally  appeal  to  every  child. 

Our  little  girl  is  now  nei\rly  2|  years  old,  and  she  has  never  tired 
of  her  scrapbooks.  Through  them  she  has  become  acquainted  with 
the  different  animals  and  the  sound  made  by  each,  and  is  able  to 
connect  the  anieruils  and  their  calls. 

The  number  of  books  of  this  kind  which  would  be  of  gi'eat  edu- 
cational  value  to  the  child  is  almost  limitless.  Birds^  flowers,  vege- 
tables,  trades,  farming,  and  history  might  all  be  presented  to  the 
child  in  this  form.  As  our  little  girl  grows  older  we  have  planned 
books  of  har^'esting  pictures  showing  the  various  stages  in  the  growth 
of  wheat  fn)m  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  planting  of  the  seed,  and 
i^  on,  until  it  passes  through  the  Imnds  of  the  miller  and  baker  and 
finuily  reaches  the  child  in  the  form  of  her  daily  bread. 

Another  interesting  process  is  the  building  of  the  home  fi*om  the 
trees  to  the  finished  product.  This  book  will  contain  pictures  of  the 
forest,  where  the  trees  grow,  the  man  felling  the  great  trees,  the 
hoiTes  and  wagons  which  haul  the  trees  to  the  sawmill,  the  cutting 
and  planing  of  the  boards,  the  train  which  transports  them  to  the 
lumber  yard,  the  boards  piled  high  in  the  lumber  yard,  the  cari>enter 
at  work  putting  the  boards  together,  the  liouse  in  the  process  of  con- 
gtnietion  and  lastly  the  finished  home,  and  the  family  that  lives  in  it 
Fi^ni  these  process  books  the  child  can  lie  led  to  realize  that  it  takes 
WBf  snnshine,  and  warmth  to  make  the  trees  and  the  grains  grow, 
snd  that  there  are  nuiny  people  to  thank  for  proviiling  our  simplest 
food  and  that,  above  all,  God  is  the  great  source  of  everything. 

**  Mother  Goose  Rhymes''  and  tlie  child's  favorite,  ^'The  Night  Be- 
fore Christmas,"  are  always  welcome  diversions,  and  after  repeated 
tradings  the  child  is  able  to  supply  words,  linens,  and  later  whole 
verseas,  thus  incidentally  developing  the  memory. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  simple  books  which  are  really  story- 
telling pictures,  I  would  advocate  the  telling  of  stories  rather  than 
the  reading  of  them  to  small  children*  The  primary  object  of  story- 
telling is  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of  the  children,  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  literature,  and  guide  them  to  the  best  books. 


Article  X. 
TRAINING  FOR  BIEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE. 

By  Mbs.  y.  Oma  Gbacx  Ouvkb. 

Parents  must  not  look  down  upon  the  child  and  oensider  his  efforts, 
trials,  and  sorrows  petty.  We  mujst  try  to  understand  how  sincerely 
they  put  all  their  hearts  into  their  play  and  that  the  losses  that  seem 
so  trivial  to  us  are  of  great  moment  to  them.  We  must  learn  to 
share  all  their  experiences  with  them  if  we  would  develop  the  fine 
feelings  we  wish  them  to  have  at  maturity. 

Children  must  not  be  shut  off  in  one  part  of  the  house  to  remain 
aloof  until  a  certain  age,  but  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  family  circle, 
sharing  its  joys,  work  and  minor  scwrows.  I  do  not  mean  that 
children  should  be  pushed  before  visitors,  have  all  their  meals  at 
the  family  table,  or  remain  up  till  their  elders  retire;  but  there  are 
times  and  places  when  it  is  the  children's  right  and  privilege  really 
to  be  members  of  the  family. 

Even  when  they  are  very  young  children  can  assume  responsibility 
for  certain  light  tasks  about  the  house,  and  as  their  age  and  strength 
increase,  more  and  more  duties  should  be  added.  The  great  Aoneri- 
can  idea  has  been  to  remove  all  responsibility  from  the  child  and  to 
give  him  a  care-free  childhood.  I  would  not  take  one  second  of  joy 
away  from  any  child,  but  I  would  make  it  a  joy  for  him  to  feel  that 
the  home  is  his  and  that  he,  too,  helps  in  the  making  of  it  by  per- 
forming certain  duties  that  need  to  be  done  for  the  comfort  of  alL 
The  child  of  2  can  pick  up  toys,  put  away  dishes  and  silver,  help  set 
the  table,  dust  low  furniture  and  run  many  errands  upstairs  and 
down,  and  he  loves  to  feel  that  he  is  ^^  mother's  helper." 

He  brings  his  daddy's  slippers, 

He  pi(±s  up  baby*s  tojrs, 
He  shuts  the  door  for  grandma. 

Without  a  bit  of  noise. 
On  errands  for  his  mother 

He  scampers  up  and  down« 
She  vows  she  would  not  change  him 

For  aU  the  boys  In  town. 
(Song  for  A  IMtte  ChUd'g  Day,  by  BmWe  Poul9$im  and  Eleanor  SmiiK) 

Then  the  child  can  help  prepare  for  the  great  festival  days,  birth- 
day, Thanksgiving,  and  Christmas,  those  joyous  days  which  bring 
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the  family  very  close  together,  and  we  can  let  him  share  not  only  in 
the  prepai'ation  but  in  the  joy  of  the  day  itself  and  here  very  early 
he  gains  a  presentiment  of  the  love  and  spirit  of  service  that  mako 
home,  and  an  ideal  of  the  home  that  he  will  some  day  found. 

As  we  would  let  the  child  share  the  labor  and  the  festivals,  so  wa 
must  permit  him  to  shai^e  the  great  family  secrets  and  home  joys. 
Let  him  know  that  he  must  never  divulge  anything  that  concerns 
only  the  family  and  I  know  that  a  child  properly  trained  will  never 
tell  his  playmates  what  he  is  told  is  a  family  secret. 

So  we  begin  very  early  to  train  him  to  keep  his  word  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  home.  When  he  has  been  thus  prepared  he  is  ready  to 
share  with  the  mother  and  father  tliat  greatest  family  secret,  the  com- 
ing of  the  new  baby,  and  this  confidence  will  bind  the  little  one  closer 
tlian  anything  else  to  tlve  very  heart  of  the  liome. 

Children  are  so  open-hearted  and  ready,  and  I'espond  so  sweetly 
ftod  quickly  to  faith  and  trust  that  we  often  miss  great  happiness 
by  not  shuring  our  hopes  and  joys  more  freely  with  them. 

If  wc  keep  the  bond  very  close  our  home  will  become  the  great 
meeting  place  of  all  children,  and  this  love  and  companionship  be- 
tween parents  and  children  will  be  like  a  powerful  mugnet  whose 
attraction  the  cliildren  can  not  resist.  So  from  these  beginnings  the 
home  tie  will  be  so  strengthened  that  we  need  never  fear  that  the 
allurements  of  the  world  can  draw  our  children  from  us,  but  can 
rest  afisured  that  they  will  always  return  to  the  ''center  of  deep 


Article  XL 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  IDEAS  MAKES  USEFUL  MEN  AND  WOMEN, 
By  Maa.  Janet  W.  McKeneie. 

Kindergarten  training  is  often  begun  at  home  unconsciously  by 
both  mother  and  child.  It  has  its  beginnings  in  the  answers  to  the 
first  questions  familiar  t-o  every  mother^  such  as  "  Motlier,  what  color 
is  this?'*  "How  many  are  there?"  "  WHiich  is  my  right  hand?" 
"Which  is  heavier?" 

If  mother  will  take  a  little  time  to  play  with  her  children,  as 
Froebel  urges,  the  first  question  about  color  can  be  made  the  nucleus 
of  a  little  game.  Let  the  child  find  something  of  the  same  color  as 
thai  which  first  interests  him,  then  something  in  each  of  the  six 
staniiard  colors;  count  the  articles  found;  classify  them  as  smooth  or 
rough,  heavy  or  light,  and  so  on. 

In  the  same  way  the  three  type  forms  of  s<tlids— the  sphere,  cube, 
and  cylinder — can  be  shown  tlie  child,  and  articles  around  the  house 
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classified  as  cubical  like  the  cube  or  block,  round  like  the  sphere  or 
ball,  or  cylindrical  like  a  barrel.  The  size  of  objects  should  also  be 
noted. 

Color,  form,  and  number  can  easily  be  made  into  games  if  mother 
has  time  to  play  with  her  children. 

When  mother  is  busy  with  the  pressing  routine  of  housework, 
perhaps  a  box  of  cranberries  and  a  long  thread  in  a  coarse  needle 
would  entertain  a  dear  little  meddler,  and  give  mother  a  free  hour 
to  work.  Cranberries  may  be  scarce,  but  buttons,  flourish  in  every 
home;  also  inch  pieces  of  macaroni  which  can  be  combined  with 
circles  or  squares  of  colored  paper  cut  out  of  bright  advertising  pages. 

When  baking  is  underway  and  little  hands  have  to  be  kept  from 
interfering,  a  piece  of  colored  string  one  yard  long  with  the  ends 
tied  together  will  afford  much  delight.  Wet  the  string  and  make 
as  perfect  a  cii*cle  of  it  as  possible  on  a  flat  surface.  By  pushing 
a  point  in  the  circle  to  the  center,  we  change  what  looked  like  a  full 
moon  into  crescent;  pushing  in  three  places  makes  a  clover  leaf. 
The  variations  are  endless.  And  the  child  can  learn  with  an  oc- 
casional suggestion  from  mother,  to  make  familiar  symmetrical  out- 
lines in  this  way. 

Perhaps  it  is  bread  that  is  being  baked.  What  possibilities  in  a 
small  lump  of  dough !  It  can  be  made  into  a  loaf  just  like  mother's, 
or  rolled  into  tiny  biscuits. 

Toothpicks  have  many  possibilities  as  play  material.  With  them 
pictures  can  be  made  in  outline  of  houses,  fences,  furniture,  boats  or 
stars,  and  it  is  material  that  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

Chains  of  paper  are  made  by  slipping  one  short  strip  within  an- 
other and  pasting  the  ends.  Colored  strips  may  be  alternated  with 
the  white  strips  that  have  been  saved  from  rolls  of  narrow  ribbon. 

Coloring  with  crayons,  cutting  out  pictures,  and  pasting  are  all 
kindergarten  activities  that  can  be  carried  on  at  home. 

A  blank  book  in  which  pictures  of  fumitui-e  have  been  pasted  for 
each  room  of  a  house  give  delight  that  I  have  seen  last  all  summer. 
How  eagerly  the  advertising  pages  in  magazines  are  searched  for  the 
kitchen  cabinet,  bathtub,  parlor  suite,  crib,  or  bed.  How  carefully 
the  selected  pictures  are  cut  and  pasted  on  the  proper  page. 

With  a  hatbox  as  the  frame  for  a  doll  house,  and  cardboard  parti- 
tions making  four  rooms,  a  child's  interest  and  attention  may  be 
occupied  perhaps  for  several  months.  The  house  can  be  furnished 
as  to  occupants  and  rugs  from  the  magazines,  while  curtains  can  be 
made  for  the  windows  from  paper  lace  used  in  candy  boxes.  The 
furniture  can  be  made  from  folded  paper  or  built  with  small  blocks 
of  dominoes. 

These  suggestions  only  touch  the  rim  of  activities  that  kindergarten 
training  opens  up  to  the  little  child.    What  the  mother  may  do  at 
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borne  will  be  helpful,  but  what  the  kindergarten  does  every  day  for 
three  haurs  will  be  fiu*  more  so.  In  kindergarten  the  child  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  social  group  aud  learns  the  valuable  lesson  of  consideration 
of  others  and  the  spirit  of  team  work. 

May  I  say  to  mothers  v.  ho  are  not  within  reach  of  a  public  kinder- 
garten tliat  your  best  course  is  to  agitate  and  cooperate  to  have  one  if 
it  18  a  possible  thing. 

If  that  can  not  be  done  and  some  kindergarten  materials  can  bo 
purchased,  a  catalogue  from  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Sprkigfieki  Mass., 
or  E,  Steiger  &  Co,,  49  JIurray  Street,  New  York,  will  be  helpful 
in  seie-ting  the  list  of  miitcrials  desired. 

However,  the  spirit  is  more  important  than  the  material.  "  Come, 
let  us  live  with  our  children,*'  says  Froebel,  and  "  Come  and  play 
with  us,''  say  the  chihlren  themselves. 

Look  back  in  memory  to  your  own  childho<xl.  What  are  your 
dearest  recollections  of  your  mother'?  Iler  unceasing  care  for  your 
foc*d,  clothes,  teeth,  eyes,  healtb  ?  Or  is  it  not  rather  that  happy  day 
yati  tfH)k  your  lunch,  mother  and  the  rest,  and  went  for  an  unexpected 
picnic?  Did  the  shopping  trips,  tlie  church  going,  the  calling,  the 
orrusional  matinee,  leave  the  deepest  impress,  or  the  quiet  hour  when 
aiiitJier  was  alone  with  you  and  read  or  told  you  stories? 

Dear  mothers,  cumbered,  like  Martha,  with  many  cares,  can  you 
not  see  that  the  practical  and  necessary  services  which  you  render 
your  child  minister  to  the  physical,  which  passes,  but  the  liours  of 
play  and  mental  eflfort  which  you  share  and  encourage  and  the  ideals 
tyou  set  up  for  enudation,  these  are  the  meat  of  the  spirit  of  your 
child,  which  nourish  the  vei-y  essence  of  his  life,  developing  in  him 
that  intangible  something  we  call  personalityj  and  forming  his  con- 
tribution to  the  race. 
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Article  XII. 

ENTER  INTO  THE  PLAY  SPIRIT  OF  YOUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS* 
By  Mrs.  Lenorc  E.  Ran  us. 

The  play  instinct  is  inborn  in  all  children  the  world  over;  it  is 
nnfure's  own  method  for  developing  the  senses,  the  muscles,  and  all 
ImmIiIv  growth.  Play  is  even  more  than  this:  It  is  the  outlet  of  cx- 
pre^ssion  of  the  child's  inner  life.  Many  faults  as  well  as  virtues 
may  be  dt«5covered  while  watcliing  children  at  play.  Perhaps  a 
mother  will  find  that  her  child  is  selfish  or  rude,  and  it  is  easy  to 
diijcover  a  generous  disposition  and  a  good  temper  in  the  course  of  a 
play  houn 

Games  are  the  expression  of  the  play  spirit,  and  toyss  are  the  instru- 
ments nccejssary  for  the  expression  of  this  activity  of  chihl  life.  As 
a  fiirmer  needs  garden  tools  to  do  his  work,  so  a  child  needs  toys  for 
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his  play,  or  work,  which  play  really  is  to  him.  And  if  toys  are  not 
provided  ready  made,  he  will  invent  them  in  order  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press his  play  spirit. 

AH  play  depends  upon  the  physical  ocmdition  of  the  diild.  A 
normal,  healUiy  child  plajrs  all  the  time,  is  easily  intere^^  in  his 
toys,  and  as  he  grows  older  invents  games  with  them.  If  a  child 
plays  but  little,  can  not  easily  be  interested  in  his  toys,  will  not  play 
alone,  and  is  cross,  look  first  to  his  jdiysical  condition,  then  begin  a 
course  of  training,  or  directed  play.  Start  a  suggestion,  ^^  Why  not 
Luild  a  high  steeple!  "  or  ^Make  mother  a  train  of  cars  with  your 
blocks.'^  Often,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  only  child,  if  mother 
can  enter  into  the  play  spirit  and  play  hide  and  seek,  or  march  and 
sing«  or  even  build  with  the  blocks,  it  is  such  a  treat  and  often  a  real 
help  in  promoting  a  readiness  to  play  alone  when  mother  must  go 
back  to  her  work. 

Almost  every  child  wants  to  help  mother  sweep,  dust,  make  betis, 
wipe  the  silver,  or  nm  errands.  Make  play  out  of  the  work  and  yet 
1(^  the  little  one  feel  he  is  really  doing  something.  With  tiny  babies, 
too  little  e^  en  to  walk,  a  mother  can  make  play  out  of  work.  Have 
the  high  chair  or  the  bassinette  or  carriage  in  the  room  where  you 
are  working  and  keep  baby  busy  with  toys.  For  instam-o,  if  yi>u 
are  working  in  the  kitchen,  let  the  baby  have  a  big  spoon,  clothes- 
pins, tin  covers,  or  anything  new  and  safe,  but  always  keep  these 
things  for  the  kitchen.  If  he  is  allowed  to  have  them  all  the  time 
they  soon  lose  their  intere^  and  he  becomes  restless  and  unhappy. 

A  sense  of  newness  even  with  old  toys  makes  them  desirable  to  a 
child.  Children  need  change  and  variety  because  their  power  of 
concentration  is  not  fully  developed.  Tliis  is  the  plan  I  use  with 
success  with  my  own  little  girl.  Her  box  of  dominoes,  her  nest  of 
blocks,  and  her  box  of  building  blocks  (composed  of  16  cubes),  I 
keep  on  a  shelf  in  a  closet  out  of  sight.  I  also  keep  some  picture 
books  and  toys  out  of  sight.  Then  when  the  time  comes,  as  it  does 
so  many  times  a  day,  when  little  girl  says,  "  What  I  do  now,  muv- 
ver?  "  I  go  to  the  closet  for  a  surprise.  If  I  give  her  the  blocks  it 
is  always  with  a  suggestion  for  making  something  with  them.  She 
now  comes  to  me  and  asks  for  "a  s'prise,  muwer."  When  die  tires 
of  the  blocks  I  have  her  pick  than  all  up,  ready  to  put  away,  before 
she  can  have  another  "  surprise."  Sometimes,  days  at  a  time,  she 
does  not  ask  for  a  surprise,  and  then  when  I  do  bring  out  the  domi- 
noes, for  instance,  she  is  as  delighted  as  if  they  were  brand  new. 
Her  dolls  I  sepaitite  in  groups.  If  she  has  four  I  put  away  two, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  bring  out  these  two  and  put  away  the 
two  she  has  been  playing  with.  If  you  follow  this  plan  with  all 
toys,  grouping  them  and  keeping  one  set  put  away,  you  will  always 
keep  the  little  ones  interested  and  happy. 
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Article  XIIL 

IT  IS  EASY  TO  TEACH  THROUGH  PLAY. 

By  Mes.  Lsnobs  R.  Ran  us. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  normal  child  kas  an  actiye  mind,  but  many 
ents  da  nothing  to  strengthen  or  train  this  vital  part  of  their 
"child's  life  leaving  alJ  mental  development  to  the  teac*hers  in  the 
schools.  Those  parenU  are  indeed  fortunate  who  have  kindergar- 
tens in  their  town  or  city,  for  tJie  kindergarUn  gives  systematio 
mental  training  to  children  as  early  as  the  fourth  year. 

Tho  easieii^  way  to  teach  a  diild  to  think  is  through  play.  The 
mother  can  begin  to  sing  Mother  Goose  rhymes  to  the  mere  infant  in 
arms.  As  the  child  gi^ows  he  recognizes  the  wortls  and  often  the 
tuneid.  Later,  he  will  ask  for  his  favorite  songs  or  rhymes  and  then 
begin  to  sing  or  recite  himself.  Up  to  this  point  the  mother  has 
Accomplished  three  thijigs— strengthened  the  memory,  cultivated  an 
€4ir  for  music,  and  tlie  ability  to  carry  a  simple  tune,  and  enlarged 
the  child's  vocabulary. 

Be  sure  to  use  only  the  best  graimnar  when  talking  to  a  child. 
Baby  talk  is  fuimy  for  the  grown-ups  for  a  while,  but  the  difficulty 
the  child  faces  in  overcoming  this  is  tremendous. 

Aji  the  diild  grows  older  a  story  hour  should  become  a  part  of 
each  day.  This  is  really  a  lessi»n  in  language.  The  mother  should 
bcg^n  with  tlie  finger  plays  when  the  child  is  8  or  9  months  old, 
sudi  as  ''This  is  the  ehurch  and  this  is  the  steeple,"  '* Pat-a-cake,^ 
and  the  counting  lesson,  "The  thumb  is  one;  the  pointer,  two;  the 
middle  finger  three;  ring  finger,  four;  little  finger  five,  and  that  is  all 
you  see."  **\\Tiat  the  diild  imitates  he  begins  to  understand.*' 
That  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  finger  plays, 

\s  the  child  grows  other  stories  can  be  added  to  the  story  hour.  A 
Donnal  child,  from  about  2  years  of  age  on,  loves  tlie  stories  of 
**The  Three  Bears,''  *^The  Three  PigC  "Little  Half  Chick," 
**  Little  Rod  Hen,"  and  other  shnilar  simple  tales,  a  list  of  which  will 
bf*  found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

In  telling  stories  to  children,  especially  to  very  young  children, 
avoid  the  element  of  fear.  Children  love  best  the  stories  they  have 
luMird  before.  A  good  rule  is  to  let  the  child  choose  his  own  story* 
Mother  can  introduce  a  new  story  when  she  deems  best.  Another 
got)d  plan  is  to  Imve  the  child  tell  mother  a  story  sometimes,  as  this 
will  aid  sdf -expression  and  be  a  lesson  in  language. 

To  teach  counting  nuike  use  of  the  play  spirit  again.  In  bouncing 
n  hall,  retreat  the  old-time  jingle,  *'One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe.'*  YfHi 
will  be  surprised  at  how  cprhkly  the  little  ones  will  begin  to  count. 
Again,  in  building  blocks,  make  a  game  of  counting  by  saying, 
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"  Give  mother  one  block,"  then  "  Give  mother  one,  two,  three  blocks,** 
etc.  It  is  unwise  to  teach  a  child  under  3  numbers  higher  than  10. 
They  are  well  started  if  they  are  able  to  count  as  high  as  this 
correctly. 

To  develop  the  power  of  concentration,  without  which  no  human 
being  can  be  successful  in  life,  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  di- 
rected play  each  day.  Children  are  given  this  in  kindergarten,  and 
the  mother  can  also  give  it  to  them  in  the  home.  When  mother  sews, 
the  opportunity  to  direct  play  is  at  once  afforded  by  having  the  child 
sit  close  by  and  sew  a  piece  of  loose- woven  cloth,  such  as  canvas  or 
scrim.  A  big,  blunt-pointed  needle  should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose 
and  tied  securely  to  a  heavy  thread.  When  the  child  shows  evidences 
of  fatigue  the  work  should  be  laid  aside  for  another  day. 

Large,  colored,  wooden,  kindergarten  cubes  and  spheres,  1  incli  in 
size,  with  a  hole  through  the  center  to  string  on  shoelaces,  are  also 
fine  for  a  lesson  in  concentration.  This  occupation  should  be  per- 
mitted only  when  mother  is  close  by  to  watch  and  help. 

For  a  child  of  3  or  older  kindergarten  sewing  cards  which  are  per- 
forated and  to  be  worked  in  colored  worsteds,  are  interesting  and  in- 
structive. An  economical  way  to  procure  such  cards  is  for  the  father 
or  mother  to  cut  squares  or  oblongs  out  of  cardboard,  lightly  trace 
an  apple,  ball,  or  some  other  object  on  one  of  the  pieces  and  then 
perforate  the  outlines  every  half  inch,  making  the  holes  as  large  as 
the  head  of  a  pin.  These  outlines  can  then  be  sewed  by  the  child  in 
bright  colors,  working  up  and  down  in  the  holes.  Be  sure  the  out- 
lines of  the  objects  to  be  sewed  are  large,  as  small  objects  are  too  try- 
ing for  young  hands  and  eyes. 

BOOKS  TO  HELP  MOTHER  IN  TELLING  STORIES. 

For  the  Children's  Hour — Carolyn  Bailey. 

How  to  TeU  Stories  to  Children— fifaro/i  Cone  Bryant. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children — Sarah  Cone  Bryant. 

Children's  Book— ^.  E,  Scudder, 

Half  a  Hundred  Hero  Tales — Francis  Storr. 

Mother  Stories — Maud  Lindsay, 

More  Mother  Stories — Maud  Lindsay, 

Kindergarten  Story  Book — Jane  L.  Hoxie, 

Firelight  Stories — Carolyn  Bailey, 

The  Children's  Reading— Frances  J.  Olcott. 

Three-Minute  Stories — Laura  E,  Richards, 

Story  Telling  In  School  and  Home. — E,  N,  and  O.  B,  Partridge, 

Tales  of  Laughter— iCa/e  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  ArcJibold  Smith. 

The  Talking  Beasts— Tf^^^m  d  SmitK 

The  Story  Hour— Wiggin  d  Smith. 

Wonder  Book — Hawthorne, 

Tanglewood  Tolea—HawtfiorHe. 
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'  Just  So  Stoiiee— Jr<pft«£r. 
Jiingie  Botik — KipUntf. 
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Article  XIV. 

SOaAL  INTERCOURSE  BRINGS  VALUABLE  LESSONS. 
By  JVIks.  Lenore  R.  Ran  us. 

Allow  your  child  to  have  company  and  playmates  as  often  as  you 
can;  when  possible,  have  playmates  near  his  oi\'n  age.  Xaturally 
out  of  this  social  interconi-se  will  spring  valuable  lessons  in  courtesy, 
g^^erosity,  and  patience.  Always  be  fair  in  settling  disputes  among 
children.  Do  not  favor  your  own  child's  story  entirely,  for  though 
he  rnuy  never  have  told  an  untruth,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a 
sliding  from  grace.  Sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  correct 
account  fi^om  excited  children.  If  the  quarrel  is  over  a  doll  or  a  train 
of  cars  and  you  can  not  discover  who  is  in  the  right,  take  away  the 
toy,  remarking  cjuietly  that  if  they  can't  play  nicclj-  with  it  they 
t;ill  have  to  do  without  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  better  opportunity  than  in  play  to 
tench  lessons  in  honesty;  play  is  so  vital  a  part  of  child  life  and  the 
child  takes  his  play  so  seritaisly.  In  teaching  a  child  to  be  honest  in 
word  and  action  the  parents  most  first  be  honest  in  all  their  dealings 
with  the  child.  Never  make  a  promise  that  you  can  not  keep  or  that 
you  do  not  intend  to  keej).  For  the  same  reason  never  threaten, 
Son,  if  you  do  that  again,  I'll  spank  you,"  for  if  he  doe^s  it  again 
you  will  have  to  spank  him  or  in  a  shoit  time  he  will  come  to  laugh 
lit  your  authority. 

Do  no  confuse  I  he  workings  of  an  imaginative  brain  as  evidence 
of  untruthfulness,  but  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  'Miiake-belicve/' 
In  the  case  of  tlie  little  tot  who  bays,  ''Muvver,  I  went  out  in  the 
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garden  and  T  saw  some  Indians,'*  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  play  and 
say, ''  Just  make-believe  Indians,  dear,  you  mean?  " 

My  little  2-year-old  daughter  quita  startled  me  one  day  by  insist- 
ing she  saw  lions  and  tig6i*s  and  great,  big  elephants  out  in  the  yard. 
She  was  kneeling  on  a  chair  looking  out^  so  I  came  at  once  to  the 
window,  not  expecting  to  see  a  zoo  in  the  yard  but  wundering  what 
there  was  to  make  her  imagine  such  things.  There  was  nothing  at  all 
in  sight  but  grass  and  flowers,  so  aft^r  thinking  it  over  for  a  second  I 
said  in  i"eply,  "  Oh,  yes;  I  see  some  monkeys,  too— just  make-believe^ 
like  yours*"  She  looked  up  at  me  and  laughed  delightedly,  and  at 
once  we  were  entered  upon  a  new  game. 

Cheerful  obedience  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  play.  A 
child  should  not  cry  or  fus«  when  mother  says,  "Time  to  put  up  your 
toys,'^  or  "Come  to  me,  dear,  I  want  to  dress  you.''  The  averago^H 
parents  demand  obedience,  but  usually  exercise  their  authority  only^| 
at  such  times  as  disobedience  means  inconvenience  to  the  parents 
themselves.  It  is  the  teaching  of  constant  obedience  which  requires 
the  greatest  patience  and  tact  in  all  child  ti*aining»  You  can  not  let 
your  vigilance  flag  for  one  moment,  nor  can  you  allow  an  offense  to 
pass  unnoticexi. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  punishments.  I  have  said  that  chil- 
dren are  naturally  sociable.  An  effective  form  of  punishment  for 
most  offenses,  tlierefore,  is  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  family  and 
no  reinstatement  to  favor  until  pardon  has  been  asked  and  given. 
Make  your  punishment  fit  the  offense,  Children  are  so  active  that 
to  make  them  sit  still  on  a  chair  alone  is  a  sufficient  punishment  for 
rudeness,  whining,  and  the  like.  The  child  who  persists  in  touching 
things  which  are  not  his  to  touch  can  be  punished  by  having  hia 
bands  tied  behind  his  back.  I  used  this  form  of  punishment  or 
**cur6"  successfully  in  breaking  the  nail-biting  habit  also. 


Article  XV. 

GIVE  CHILDREN  TOYS  WHICH  ANSWER  THEIR  NEEDS, 

Bj  Mns.  I^ifOBia  R.  Rakus. 

Most  children  have  too  many  toys;  consequently  they  are  not 
tirnHl  to  make  toys  for  themselves,  and  their  powers  of  invention  ar©  J 
Rlarded.  There  are  two  classes  of  toys — useful  and  useless.  Tho»1 
are  useful  which  answer  the  needs  of  child  life.  A  ball  is  a  inoet 
useful  toy  because  it  is  about  the  first  a  child  can  play  with.  All 
mother^s  know  how  a  bfll>e,  as  te<M>n  as  it  is  old  enough  to  use  its  hands, 
loves  a  soft,  bright-colored  ball.  From  infancy  practically  through 
the  whole  of  life  the  ball  plays  an  active  part.  Tennis,  golf,  basft-^ 
ball,  football — all  sporta  of  later  life  center  around  a  balL 
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Soon  oomes  the  building  stage,  with  blocks,  A  lO-cent  box  of 
donjtuoes  is  excellent  material  for  building  and  for  making  tables, 
chairs^  beds  and  soldiers  in  a  row. 

Then  comes  the  imitative  stage  of  toys*    Every  child^  boy  or  girl, 

iWftntB  to  do  as  father  or  mother  does.  A  10-cent  sweeper  and  a  10- 
CBDt  broom  aie  always  a  joy  to  a  child's  heart  and  enable  the  little 
one  to  actually  help  mother. 

The  doll  also  plays  an  important  part  in  children's  livc^,  lor  it 
answers  the  inhlinctive  for  nurture,  which  is  inborn  in  children.  Good 
serviceable  dolls,  not  too  many  at  once,  are  most  useful*  Children 
alt^  need  sets  of  difehes  with  wliich  to  learn  to  set  a  table  and  to  pre- 
tend to  cook,  and  which  they  can  wash  and  dry,  again  imitating 
mother.    Imitating  father,  children  can  play  with  toys  of  construe- 

r  tiou,  such  as  sets  of  stone  blocks  and  trains,  automobiles,  and  other 
toola  of  man*s  world. 

Toys  are  useless  which  are  easily  broken,  such  as  expensive 
mechanical  toys.  These  are  generally  mom  interesting  to  grown-ups 
than  lo  childiTW.  Huge  hobby  horses,  large  dolls,  and  too  many  toys 
are  useless  also.  Every  little  girl  longs  for  a  big  doll,  which  is  right 
and  g(*(i(l;  but  for  babies  of  two  years  or  younger  such  toys  are  not 
only  useless  but  lead  to  the  bored  child,  which  of  all  things  is  the 
most  pitiable — a  child  to  whom  nothing  is  new,  nothing  interesting! 
Through  play  the  child  should  be  taught  the  care  of  toys.  A  child 
who  is  taught  to  pick  up  its  toys  and  put  tliem  away  in  their  proper 
places  becomes  neat  and  orderly.  Often  children  are  careless  with 
their  toys,  and  unless  carefulness  is  instilled  in  them  they  become 
wantonly  de^ructive  and  have  no  respect  for  the  property  of  others. 
If  a  little  boy  has  a  stuffed  dog  that  barks,  and  he  is  found  investi- 

I  gjRting  the  reason  for  the  burking,  he  is  not  destructive  so  nmch  as 
ht  is  curious,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  thrcHigh  investigation 
the  great  discoveries  of  the  world  have  been  made.  A  child  with  a 
mechanical  mind  will  often  take  his  toys  apart,  ^*  to  see  how  they  are 
made.**  But  curiosity  is  strong  in  all  children;  therefore,  before  pun- 
ishing a  child  for  destroying  a  toy,  be  sure  that  he  lias  been  guilty 
af  something  more  than  pure  thoughtlessness  or  curiosity. 

Happy  and  contented— these  are  the  two  words  which  descril>e  the 

condition  of  children  in  the  kindergarten  and  should  describe  the 

'  Mon   in  the  home,  too.     You  can   accomplish  so  much   more 

^li  love  than  you  can  through  force.    The  busy  mother  in  the 

home  can  have  just  as  happy  cliildren  as  the  kindergartner  has,  but 

shfi  mtist  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to  thf^m  conscientiously. 

Be  reasonable  with  a  child  and  he  will  be  reasonable  also.  Re- 
member that  the  desired  results  from  child  training  depend  fii'st 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  child  and  secondly  upon  the  time, 
thought,  and  intelligent  care  which  you  give  to  them* 
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A  dear  old  lady  said  to  me  once,  after  I  had  remarked  with  dis- 
couragement that  all  I  seemed  to  accomplish  in  a  day  was  to  care  for 
my  baby's  needs,  "  My  dear,  you  are  doing  a  woman^s  greatest  wort: 
right  now,  the  training  of  your  child's  mind  and  morals.  The  time 
spent  may  show  no  immediate  results,  but  you  are  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  character  that  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  your  work  and 
wisdom  in  years  to  come." 


Article  XVL 
THE  HOME  MUST  LAY  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHARACTER. 

By  Mb8.  John  Henbt  Hammond. 

The  other  day  I  was  reciting  to  my  little  5-year-old  son  the  old 
nursery  rhyme: 

"  Here  am  I,  little  Jumping  Joan, 

When  nobody's  with  me,  I'm  always  alone." 

"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  asked  the  child. 

"  Why,  when  nobody's  with  you,  aren't  you  always  alone  ?  "  I  ques- 
tioned. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  because  God  is  always  with  me." 

How  shall  we  measure  the  significance  of  this  early  realization  of 
our  Father's  presence  everywhere  ?  For  with  the  knowledge  that  God 
is  present  to  help  at  all  times,  our  children  lose  the  sense  of  fear — and 
there  is  no  greater  lesson  that  we  can  impart  to  them.  From  earliest 
infancy  we  can  begin  to  awaken  in  our  children  the  sense  of  the  all- 
presence  of  God. 

Froebel,  in  his  "  Mother  Play,"  a  series  of  songs  and  games  which 
he  devised  as  illustrative  of  how  a  mother  should  play  with  her  chil- 
dren, always  seeks  to  make  her  look  from  the  things  which  are  seen 
and  temporal  to  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal ;  the  father 
is  to  manifest  so  much  patience  and  love  toward  his  little  ones  as  to 
make  the  transition  of  idea  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  Father 
simple  and  natural.  The  child  is  to  be  trained  to  look  upon  I\imself 
as  a  necessary  and  responsible  part  of  a  great  whole,  and  to  be  taught 
that  the  whole  can  only  be  as  strong  as  the  weakest  link.  This  is  the 
basic  thought  of  all  true  community  consciousness.  And  from  his 
earliest  infancy  he  is  to  be  taught  to  show  gratitude  to  aU  who  aid  in 
ministering  to  his  needs. 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  is  written  about  sense  testimony,  and 
so  much  is  done  to  meet  the  physical  and  mental  needs  of  our  children 
both  in  the  home  and  at  school,  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  the  teach- 
ings of  Froebel  and  to  give  our  children  only  a  partial  education,  an 
education  which  stops  short  of  their  spiritual  needs. 
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A  momentous  question,  and  one  which  all  parents  niust  answer  indi- 
viduallj,  is  *^  Do  we  want  our  children  to  be  merely  healthy  little  ani- 
mals with  a  certain  amount  of  superficial  learning,  or  do  we  wish  to 
develop  their  deeper  natures  so  that  one  day  they  may  be  able  to  take 
their  place  in  the  world  and,  through  their  spiritual  insight  into 
things,  become  powers  for  good  in  the  community? "'  for  parents  can 
not  turn  over  their  own  responsibilities  to  the  teachers  .and  expect 
hem  to  lay  the  foundations  of  character.  The  home  is  the  place 
rhere  this  must  be  done,  and  it  is  for  us  to  prove  to  our  children  that 
it  is  only  as  we  are  good  ourselves  that  we  help  those  around  us. 
Then,  imitation  being  one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  instincts  of 
childhood,  our  little  ones,  taking  knowledge  of  us,  begin  practicing 
in  their  own  lives  what  they  see  in  ours;  and,  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  love  and  harmony,  they  come  early  to  understand  that  love  is  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world. 


Article  XVIL 

SHARING  THE  CHILDREN'S  WORK  AND  PLEASURE. 
Bj'  Mrs.  Princess  B,  TsowBaiDGC. 

'^Come  let  us  live  with  our  children,'*  What  more  fitting  advice 
to  mothers  than  this  old  motto  of  FroeheFs?  To  live  with  our  c!\il- 
di'en  not  only  makes  for  their  best  development,  but  also  develops  the 
best  motherhood  in  us.  There  would  be  more  happy  mothers  if  all 
>uld  know  the  joy  and  satisfaction  there  is  in  living  with  the  children, 

sharing  their  work  and  pleasure  and  letting  them  share  ours. 

Let  the  child  be  with  you  while  you  work;  let  him  help  you  even  if 
lie  does  ** hinder'^  a  little.  Let  him  take  walks  with  you.  Tell  him 
ibout  the  birds,  squirrels,  rabbits,  trees,  flowers,  and  all  you  see. 
Encourage  him  to  see  even  things  that  you  do  not  see;  or,  if  he  is  not 
inclined  to  ob&t?rve  readily,  call  his  nttention  to  the  objects  of  nature, 
and  gradually  explain  their  life  to  him.  He  will  soon  begin  to  ask 
questions.  Answer  every  sensible  question  truthfully,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this  point,  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  give  information  when  it 
IS  asked  for,  and  almost  at  no  other  time,  at  least  not  until  the  child 
)ehows  by  some  word  or  act  that  he  is  ready  for  it.  The  best  way  to 
.teach  a  child  is  to  give  him  truthful  answers  to  his  questions.  Some- 
•oiie  has  said,  ^^  It  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  the  soul  of  the  child 
is  rtgarded  as  a  piece  of  blank  paper  to  be  written  upon,  or  as  a  living 
power  to  be  quickened  by  sympathy,  to  be  educated  by  truth," 

I  remember  when  my  oldest  child  was  about  2  years  old  that,  in 
watching  the  sunset  he  said, ''  Mother,  where  does  the  sun  go  when  it 
mtmt^     I  explained  to  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  then,  taking  an 
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apple  to  represent  the  earth,  showed  him  how  the  little  Chinese  chil- 
dren had  sunlight  when  it  was  dark  on  our  side  of  the  eartii*  When- 
ever he  talked  about  it  afterwards  he  always  said,  ^After  dark  the  sun 
is  down  with  the  little  Chinese  children.'^  One  day,  about  three  years 
later,  he  came  running  home  from  kindergarten  and  exclaimed,  '^  Oh, 
mother,  now  I  know  what  you  mean  by  the  sun  setting.^'  Then  ha 
repeated  for  me  the  little  song,  ^'  Good  Morning,  Merry  Sunshine  ^': 

Good  morning,  Merry  Sunshine, 

EU>w  did  you  wake  so  soon? 
You've  scared  the  little  stars  away» 

And  driven  away  the  moon. 

I  saw  yoa  go  to  sleef)  last  night» 

Before  I  ceased  my  playing ; 
How  did  you  get  'way  over  there. 

And  where  have  you  been  staying? 

I  never  go  to  sleep,  dear  child, 

I  Just  go  round  to  see 
My  little  children  of  the  East, 

Who  rise  and  watch  for  md, 

I  waken  all  tlie  birds  and  bees 

And  flowers  on  ray  way. 
And  last  of  aU  Uie  little  child. 

Who  stayed  out  late  to  play. 

-^Bleamor  SmiiK 

Another  time  my  boy  asked  the  question,  "  How  are  the  mountains 
made?"  To  explain  to  him  I  took  two  apples,  setting  one  in  the 
window  and  l^ing  it  shrivel  up,  and  baking  the  other  at  the  first 
suitable  opportunity.  In  showing  the  baked  apple  to  the  children  I 
pointed  out  that  heat  had  made  it  burst  out  of  the  skin  and  that  in 
just  this  way  the  earth,  which  was  hot  at  the  center,  erupted  into 
mountains.  With  the  other  apple  I  showed  how  the  drying  of  the 
skin  had  made  ridges,  like  those  on  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Some 
months  later  the  boy  went  to  visit  his  uncle,  who  is  a  geologist,  and 
when  the  conversation  turned  upon  mountains,  he  remembered  all  I 
had  said,  was  interested,  and  talked  most  intelligently  on  this  subject. 

On  our  walks  through  the  woods  I  do  not  say, "  There  is  a  beautiful 
tree,"  but  rather, "  There  is  an  oak  or  an  elm  tree."  When  they  were 
4  and  5  years  old  my  children  knew  all  the  trees  in  our  suburb,  not  only 
by  their  leaves,  but  by  their  bark.  In  the  same  way  they  have  learned 
about  the  flowers.  Even  the  baby  knows  a  "  robber  "  (robin).  Treat 
children  as  intelligent  beings,  not  as  playthings  or  little  animals. 

In  simple  little  ways  that  will  occur  to  every  mother  we  can  ex- 
plain the  facts  of  life  to  our  children.  My  family  is  fortunate  in  liv- 
ing in  a  semirural  district,  and  we  have  a  cow ;  the  question  soon  arose, 
**  Where  did  the  baby  calf  come  from!  **   We  told  the  children  truth- 
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fully  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  them  to  know  at  that  time.  Later 
W6  shall  tell  them  moro* 

A  little  training  in  child  culture  would  b©  most  helpful  to  any 
mother.  My  training  as  a  kindergartner  has  made  my  work  with  the 
children  much  easier,  more  ple^isant,  and,  of  course,  more  intelligent, 
I  would  advise  women  with  children  to  attend  all  the  mothers-  classes 
and  parents'  clubs  they  can  and  to  read  as  many  good  books  on  eliild 
culture  as  possible.  But  these  things  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  rnaJung  of  a  good  mother.  She  needs  first  to  have  an  open  mind, 
a  full  heart,  and  a  love  for  her  child  which  plans  for  its  healthful  and 
symmetrical  growth,  physically,  mentally,  and  spirikiaUy. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  books  I  have  foimd  on  the  management  and 
understanding  of  the  child  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison's  '*  A  Study 
of  Child  Nature," 

Other  good  books  are:  ** Poems  Children  Love,"  by  Coussens 
(Dodge  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  $L25);  ''Mother  Stories"  and 
**Mare  Mother  Stories,"  by  Maud  Lindsay  (Milton  Bradley  Co., 
SpringfiehK  Mass,,  $1  eadi);  Emilie  Poulsson's  ''Finger  Plays" 
(Lothrop  Lee  &  Sb«pard  Co.,  Boston,  $L25),  and  books  illustrated 
by  Leslie  Brooke,  Some  of  these  are :  "  The  Tailor  and  the  Crow," 
$1 ;  "  The  Truth  About  Old  ICing  Cole,"  by  G.  F.  Hill,  $1 ;  '*  Johnny 
Crowds  Gurden,"  $1;  "Johnny  Crow's  Party,"  $1;  "The  Golden 
Googe  Book,"  $2;  **  The  Nursery  Rhyme  Picture  Book,"  $1.  These 
afe  all  published  by  F.  Warne  &  Co.,  New  York. 

If  the  mother  can  play  or  sing,  I  sugge^st  that  she  purchase  a  few 
good  solig  books.  These  will  aiford  lx>th  the  children  and  herself 
much  pleasure  and  profit*  Songs  not  only  increuse  the  musical  sense, 
but  also  enlarge  the  child's  vocabulary  and  imagination,  and  develop 
commanity  feeling.  Emilie  Poulsson's  book,  "  Songs  of  a  Little 
Child^s  Day,"  with  music  by  Eleanor  Smith  (Milton  Bradley  Co., 
$L50)  ^  is  good  for  children  4  years  old  and  over.  The  children  would 
Iso  like  '*  Children's  Singing  Games,  Old  and  New,"  by  Mali  Hofer 
UJL  Flanagan  Co.,  50  c^nts). 


Article  XVIIL 
SIMPLE  PLAYTHINGS  MAT  BE  UTILIZED. 

By  Mrsl  Pkxkckss  B.  TuowBaniGX.. 

A  worsted  ball,  if  kept  clean,  makes  an  excallent  plaything  for  a 

little  babyt    If  it  is  suspended  from  his  carriage  or  crib  it  will  help 

5m  to  learn  to  focus  his  eyes,  and  he  will  be  amused  by  it  for  a  long 

ime,    Wlien  the  child  is  a  little  older,  let  him  sit  on  a  quilt  on  the 

floor  and  play  with  several  balls  in  the  six  colors — redioraoge,  yellow, 
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green,  blue,  and  violet  Each  ball  should  have  a  worsted  string  of 
the  same  color  attached  to  it.  When  the  child  is  a  little  older  still, 
play  simple  little  games  with  him,  such  as  rock-a-bye  baby,  pendulum 
of  a  clock,  swinging  the  ball  back  and  forth  and  up  and  down,  and  in 
other  ways  that  will  occur  to  every  mother.  Unconsciously  the  child 
will  acquire  a  sense  of  form,  color,  motion,  and  position  by  such 
games.  Say  to  him,  "  See  the  pretty  round  ball,''  "  See  the  pretty 
red  paper,"  and  the  child  will  delight  to  find  and  bring  to  you  other 
things  that  are  round  like  a  ball  and  red  like  the  paper.  A  set  of 
worsted  balls  in  the  six  colors  can  be  obtained  from  kindergarten  sup- 
ply houses,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  or  E.  Steiger  & 
Co.,  49  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

Long,  slim  clothespins  make  excellent  playthings  for  babies.  They 
can  be  used  as  babies  or  soldiers,  or  to  make  fences,  trees,  log  houses, 
and  many  other  interesting  things.  Playthings  that  can  be  taken 
apart  and  put  together  again  are  good  to  have ;  also  blocks  with  which 
the  child  can  build  all  kinds  of  objects — engines  that  he  can  push 
along  the  floor,  balls  to  bounce  and  throw,  doll  carriages,  washing 
sets,  etc.  Dolls  with  clothes  that  button,  and  unbutton  and  come  off 
may  be  used  to  teach  the  children  how  to  dress  and  undress  them- 
selves. 

For  older  children  kindergarten  beads  are  very  useful  and  helpful. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  half-inch  wooden  balls,  cubes,  and  cylinders, 
in  the  six  colors,  and  also  in  the  natural  unstained  wood.  A  shoelace 
or  bodkin  and  cord  is  used  for  stringing  them.  I  would  suggest,  to 
begin  with,  that  the  child  string  balls  only,  and  all  in  one  color. 
After  he  has  made  a  long  string  of  these  ask  if  he  would  like  to  use 
two  colors.  He  will  probably  string  them  in  irregular  order  at  first, 
and  if  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  suggest  alternating  the  colors, 
putting  on  two  of  one  color  and  one  of  another,  and  so  on.  In  this 
way  he  will  soon  learn  all  the  colors  and  numbers,  perhaps,  up  to  six 
or  eight  and  will  know  one  form. 

What  else  is  there  with  which  little  children's  hands  can  be  kept 
occupied?  First  of  all,  sand.  Just  turn  the  children  loose  in  a  pile 
or  box  of  sand  with  a  spoon,  a  pail,  a  cup,  or  anything  with  which 
they  can  dig  or  shovel.  I  personally  do  not  like  to  have  sand  in  the 
house,  but  if  you  have  a  suitable  place  for  it  it  need  not  make  any 
trouble.  An  old  kitchen  table  turned  upside  down  with  the  legs 
cut  short  and  put  on  the  other  side  makes  a  good  table  for  sand.  A 
piece  of  burlap  or  denim  placed  under  the  table  keeps  the  sands  from 
being  scattered  over  the  house.  Children  can  early  be  taught  not  to 
scatter  it. 

With  day  a  simple  little  cradle  may  be  made.  The  child  first  rolls 
a  piece  into  a  ball,  cuts  it  in  half,  with  a  string.  One  of  these 
halves  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  cradle.    The  other  he  cuts  in  two, 
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using  ane  piece  for  the  top  and  it?modeling  the  other  into  a  ball  for 
baby. 

Birds'  nests  with  eggs  can  be  made  with  clay ;  also  apples,  oranges, 
cups  and  saucers,  and  even  animals  may  be  attempted.  lu  fact, 
clay  has  almost  endless  possibilities  as  play  material.  Plasticine  is 
the  be^it  kind  of  clay  to  use,  as  it  is  easily  handled  and  is  always 
ready.  For  little  children,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  use  scissors, 
tearing  paper  is  an  engaging  occupation.  Tear  a  piece  of  old  news- 
paper into  an  oblong  shape,  it  may  be  any  size,  about  2  by  4  indies 
we  will  say.  By  folding  this  in  the  middle  it  will  make  a  little 
tent.  Again,  fold  in  thirds,  turn  both  ends  down  for  a  table.  The 
child  can  tear  paper  into  trees,  a  ball,  doll  babies,  and  many  other 
simple  shapes. 

When  the  child  is  old  enough  he  can  begin  to  use  scissors,  but  bo 
sure  to  provide  a  pair  with  blnnt  points  that  can  not  possibly  hurt 
him.  Tliese  will  afford  endless  hours  of  amusement  and  profit. 
Have  you  found  that ''  he  cuts  papers  all  over  the  floor ''?  Of  course 
he  does,  but  use  this  occasion  t«j  teach  him  neatness.  Let  him  havo 
his  own  little  wastebasket,  and  he  will  delight  in  picking  up  tho 
papers. 

Let  him  cut  pictures  from  old  magazines  and  paste  them  into  a 
book  made  from  manila  wrapping  paper.  To  make  the  book^  take 
any  desired  size  of  pnper,  fold  several  sheets  in  half,  and  sew  thorn  to- 
gether along  the  crease,  A  pretty  picture  might  be  pasted  on  the 
front  page,  or  the  child  could  draw  one  on  it.  This  will  take  many 
days'  work,  but  all  the  time  he  will  be  learning  many  lessons  in  pa- 
tience^ concentration,  neatness,  and  accuracy,  and  will  be  developing 
artistic  talent  if  he  is  apt  at  drawing.  Best  of  all,  he  will  be  gaining 
powder  to  do  things.  If,  in  his  cutting,  he  comes  to  a  picture  that  has 
H  story,  tell  it  to  him.  Do  not  criticize  his  work,  as  this  may  dis- 
courage him^  but  see  to  it  that  he  does  the  best  he  can. 

Let  the  child  draw  with  colored  crayons  or  ^'  crayolas.^'  You  will 
be  suprised  at  how  soon  and  how  welh  under  proper  guidance,  he 
will  be  able  to  use  tliis  means  of  expressing  himself. 


Article  XIX. 

HELPFUL  PLAYS  CAN  BE  CARRIED  ON  WHILE  MOTHER  IS  BUSY. 
By  Mas.  Pbinckss  B.  TsowBtiiDciE, 

Often  mothers  say  to  me,  "  Don't  all  the  things  you  do  with  your 
children  take  most  of  your  time  "  ?  By  no  means,  I  am  a  mother  of 
three,  and  do  all  my  own  work,  except  washing  and  ironing,  and  I 
have  to  do  sewing  without  end.  A  busy  mother  will  make  sugges- 
tions which  can  be  carried  out  while  she  is  busy  at  her  household 
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tasks.  Stories  may  be  told.  For  instance,  baking  will  suggest  the 
story  of  "The  Gingerbread  Man."  This  can  be  found  in  "Best 
Stories  to  Tell  to  Children,"  by  Sara  Cone  Bryant  Paring  an  apple 
or  a  squash  makes  the  opportunity  to  tell  about  the  seeds  hidden  in 
their  cradle,  how  in  the  winter  they  go  to  sleep,  and  so  on.  Make  a 
whole  story  of  it.  A  few  days  ago  I  told  my  S-year-old  baby  this 
story  and  sang  to  her: 

I  know  of  a  baby  ao  ssiall  and  ao  good, 
Who  sleeps  in  a  cradle  as  good  babies  shoald. 

Sleep*  baby,  sleeiK 
I  know  of  a  mother  so  kind  and  so  warm» 
Who  covers  this  baby  from  aU  cold  and  harm. 

Sleep,  baby,  Meep. 

Several  days  later  we  had  another  squash  to  prepare,  and  immedi- 
ately she  said,  "  Mother,  sing  about  the  baby.'^  Later,  on  request,  she 
told  her  older  brother  and  sister  the  story  of  the  seed  babies. 

It  is  well  to  make  much  of  holiday  celebrations.  Have  the  children 
prepare  little  gifts  for  a  birthday.  Perhaps  it  may  be  only  to  draw  a 
picture.  On  Valentine's  Day  we  always  make  valentines.  Use  scrap 
pictures  and  paste  them  on  colored  cardboard.  Or  use  paper  doilies, 
cutting  out  the  center  and  pasting  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  with  an 
appropriate  picture  underneath.  This  makes  a  pretty  little  valentine 
of  pap^  lace.  Cut  out  hearts  of  red  cardboard  or  paper  and  string 
them  together  in  graduated  sizes,  on  red  ribbon  or  twine. 

At  Christmas  time  even  the  2-year-old  can  make  something.  A 
simple  matchholder  may  be  made  as  follows:  Cut  from  cardboard  a 
circle  about  4  inches  in  diameter.  Cut  a  slit  one-third  of  the  diame- 
ter at  each  end.  Fold  the  lower  half  upward,  turning  the  cut  edges 
in  and  pasting  them  to  the  upper  semicircle  to  form  the  holder. 

To  make  a  match  scratcher  cut  a  piece  of  sandpaper  any  desired 
shape  and  paste  on  cardboard.  A  Christmas  picture  or  bell  may  be 
pasted  at  the  top  of  the  cardboai*d.  Penny  calendars  can  be  used  by 
the  children  in  endless  ways. 

Mats  for  the  dining  table  are  also  easily  made.  Cut  a  6-inch  circle 
of  cardboard  with  a  circular  hole  in  the  center  and  wind  with  raffia. 
Picture  frames  can  be  made  in  the  same  way,  cutting  the  cardboard 
any  shape  desired.  There  are  endless  things  children  can  make  with 
water  colors  or  crayons  and  cardboard,  using  colored  paper  and  the 
Perry  pictures.  Perry  pictures  illustrating  all  sorts  of  interesting 
subjects  can  be  bought  for  1  cent  each.  A  catalogue  wiU  be  sent 
upon  request  by  the  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Children  never  tire  of  making  chains  for  decorating  purposes  out 
of  colored  paper.  Take  a  strip  of  paper  about  4  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  wide  and  make  a  ring  by  pasting  one  end  over  the  other ;  slip 
another  strip  through  this  ring  and  paste  ends  togetheri  and  so  on. 
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Our  children  make  paper  chains  lor  one  anolher  mm  bifibtbj  pnm- 
enls.  They  always  brin^  delight.  White  mud  colond  chains  can  ba 
used  as  Chxistmas  tree  adoranients  and  gire  tba  added  pleasure  of 
letting  the  child  feel  he  has  helped  make  the  tree  beaiitifii]« 

Let  me  urge  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  to  enter  into  the  life 
play  of  their  children*  For  only  when  the  father  lends  hb  aid 
the  process  of  child  training  can  there  be  perfect  tmity,  Bj  work- 
ing together  mother  and  father  can  lead  the  children  Co  unfJerBtand 
tlie  life  about  them.  They  cnn  teach  them  to  know  aod  to  love  na- 
ture. They  can  direct  the  emotions,  derdop  the  intellect,  and 
strengthen  the  wilL  And  as  a  re^^ilt  the  children  will  naturally  < 
to  feel  and  understand  tlie  divine  love  which  lies  only  half  oonc 
behind  all  thinga. 


Article  XX. 

EDUCATIONAL  MATERIAL  CAN  BE  BOUOHT  EASILY* 

Bf  DoaoTHT  Ounrmj*  FxaHia. 

In  even  the  thriftiest  and  most  eoooomical  family  more  money 
epeiit  foolishly  on  meaningless  flimsy  toys  for  children  than  parents 
realize*  The  familiar  5-cent  bag  of  candy  which  many  country 
children  expect  on  a  trip  to  town  would  buy  a  box  of  colored  crayons, 
which  would  be  a  well^priug  of  joy  and  profit  to  them  for  daj^s  and 
days.  The  cheap  25-cent  gaudily  dr^sed  doU^  which  goes  to  pieces 
after  a  day  or  so  of  vigorous  play*  costs  as  much  as  5  pounds  of 
{KiUei^'s  clay  which  would  make  innumerable  toy  dishes,  and  be  the 
source  of  incalculable  educational  advancement.  If  the  mother, 
away  on  a  sliopping  trip,  C4Ui  resist  the  iemptatitm  to  **  take  tlie  clnl- 
dren  something  "  in  the  shape  of  a  poorly  constructerl  wnolly  lamb 
which  losea  its  legs  in  the  first  half-hour*s  play :  if  she  can  persuade 
the  vii?iting  aunt  to  let  her  spend  the  money  whidi  was  to  have  bought 
candy*  vei-y  bad  for  little  teeth;  if  she  can  head  otf  tlie  bachelor 
friend  from  bestowing  a  mechanical  tc^  which  becomes  uninteresting 
alter  the  second  day,  she  will  soon  have  money  enough  to  buy  a 
treasure  store  of  profitable  ednc^itional  playthings  which  will  Iw^^ 
through  the  eliildren's  early  years.  ^H 

r   '        '  C4^t  5  t*enU  a  l»ox ;  for  another  nickel  a  good  sup^^ 

ph  ,  ,      ,   ,  4>er  C4in  be  bought  fiom  the  grtxier,  which,  cut  into 

large,  square  sheets,  furnishes  the  backgi-onnd  for  much  "  drawing" 
and  coloring  by  artists  of  three  and  four  years.  They  can  be  shown 
bow  to  draw  around  a  drinking  glass  or  a  small  plate,  to  make  circles; 
around  a  bIo<  k  to  make  a  square;  around  a  salt  cellar  to  make  an 
oblong,  and  they  delight  in  coloring  the  designs  thus  formed.  This 
is  fine  preparatory  training  fur  writing,     Thu^e  colored  designs  can 
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afterwards  be  cut  out  by  the  children  with  blunt-pointed  scissors 
(which  can  be  bought  for  10  cents  a  pair)  and  this  furnishes  another 
exercise  for  the  hand.  The  general  opinion  is  that  children  under 
5  are  not  able  to  use  scissors,  but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

As  the  children  grow  older  they  like  to  change  from  colored 
crayons  to  water  colors,  a  box  of  which  can  be  bought  for  10  cents. 
Such  a  box  is,  next  to  modeling  clay,  the  most  lasting  satisfaction 
to  children,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  are  not  to  be  counted. 
The  spools  which  they  have  been  playing  with  can  be  colored  brightly 
and  made  into  necklaces.  All  the  designs  they  have  made  and 
colored  with  colored  crayons  can  be  colored  with  water  color  with 
fresh  pleasure.  Old  magazines  with  large-size  pictures  can  be  col- 
ored, and  the  children,  if  a  bit  encouraged,  are  very  apt  to  make 
large  drawings  on  the  big  sheets  of  wrapping  paper  and  color  those. 
Paper  dolls  cut  out  of  fashion  magazines  and  colored  by  the  children 
not  only  cost  nothing,  but  give  excellent  practice  to  hand  and  eye. 
The  mother  should  remember  that  any  child  who  has  had  much  prac- 
tice in  handling  pencils  and  brushes  has  an  inmiense  advantage  over 
others  when  he  goes  to  school  and  begins  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
After  the  child  passes  his  fourth  birthday  his  mother  should  take 
special  pains  to  encourage  him  to  use  his  fingers  in  drawing  and 
coloring,  although  never  in  small  designs,  which  might  tire  his  eyes. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  very  best  use  that  the  country  mother 
can  make  of  money  saved  by  economies  on  candy  and  flimsy  toys 
is  to  buy  herself  a  few  good  books  which  will  give  her  valuable  hints 
on  her  new  profession  of  motherhood.  She  does  not  dream  of  trying 
to  get  along  without  a  good  cookbook;  why  should  she  think  she 
can  manage  all  the  details  of  another  new  business  without  any  in- 
struction? Let  her,  as  a  matter  of  course,  put  on  the  kitchen  shelf 
beside  the  cookbook  one  or  two  good  mother  books  which  she  can 
take  down  and  dip  into  at  odd  minutes  as  she  waits  for  the  water 
to  boil  or  the  oven  to  heat.  One  of  these  books  will  cost  her  but  a 
2-cent  stamp,  and  if  she  reads  it  carefully  will  give  her  innumerable 
suggestions.  This  is  the  catalogue  of  any  firm  handling  kindergarten 
material  such  as  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  49  Murray  Street,  New  York.  Most  of  the 
country  mothers  know  nothing  of  the  material  sold  by  such  firms  and 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  valuable  educational  material  is  offered 
at  prices  which  make  it  far  cheaper  than  common  toys,  bought  at  the 
stores,  and  that  she  will  need  no  training  to  make  excellent  use  of 
much  that  is  intended  for  class  use.  At  the  back  of  such  a  catalogue 
is  a  list  of  very  inexpensive  books  for  mothers  which  will  give  her 
suggestions  for  paper  cutting,  clay  modeling,  and  drawing. 
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Bnt  the  grent,  great  beauty  and  value  of  country  life  for  the 
diild  is  too  big  a  theme  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  in  so  condensed 
a  sketch.  This  is,  of  course,  his  closeness  to  nature  and  all  sorts  of 
natural  processes  which  go  on  about  him.  But  even  here  he  needs 
hits  mother's  help,  for  without  it  he  must  lose  much  time  in  mis* 
directed  effort.  When  he  is  so  tiny  that  he  can  only  look  on.  his 
mother,  if  she  is  wise*  will  see  to  it  that  he  has  a  chance  to  look  on ; 
that  he  sees  the  hoi-ses  watered,  the  cows  milked,  the  chickens  fed, 
the  garden  planted,  the  butter  madc^  the  washing  done,  and  the 
hay  cut  As  fast  as  he  can  understand  she  will  give  him  a  simple 
explanation  of  all  these  vital  events,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  strong 
enough  io  take  part  in  these  activities  she  will  use  her  ingenuity  to 
devise  ways  for  liim  to  take  a  genuine  part  in  t!ie  family  life.  Of 
course  he  will  bother  more  than  he  helps  at  first,  and  nobody  but 
Ills  mother  will  have  the  patience  t<»  respect  his  bungling  attempts  to 
join  the  work  done  about  him.  But  to  her  they  will  be  inestimably 
precious  and  necessary  for  his  developu\ent,  and  she  will  take  the 
greatest  pains  not  to  discourage  liim.  If,  in  addition  to  the  hand- 
work mentioned  abo\  e,  the  country  mother  'will  see  that  her  children 
are  not  cheated  out  of  their  birthright  of  a  share  in  the  processes  | 
of  countiy  life  she  need  have  smalJ  fear  fur  their  healthy  happiness 
and  moral  development 

A  few  maxims  to  hang  up  over  the  kitchen  sink  and  read  over 
while  the  dishes  are  being  washed: 

1,  Little  chUuren  wish  and  netsl  to  be  doing  something  witb  their  bodica 
and  luiads  every  minute  tliey  are  awake. 

2.  They  need  a  frequent  change  of  orcupntion. 

a.  If  I  i>rovlde  them  with  interesting  things  to  do,  they  will  not  have  time  to 
be  fretful  or  to  do  naughty  things. 

4.  When  I  see  niy  ciiJldren  Imrnilessly  occupied  and  using  their  hands  or 
liodieit  I  may  be  sure  tJiut  tliey  ure  educating  tliemselves,  even  if  I  can  not 
imclerstsiid  the  pleasure  they  take  In  ihelr  mi.uiijition. 

5.  When  a  cliild  has  a  grejit  desire  to  do  soinetbitig  Inconvenient,  let  me 
m»h  my»elf,  **Wliy  does  he  want  tu  do  it?*'  and  try  to  understand  and  meet 
tte  Kal  need  which  Is  apt  to  underly  his  unreasonable  request. 

Books  which  every  mother  should  own : 

"  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Froehel'a  Mother  Play  **  and  **  Songs  and 
G%mtm  of  Troebel's  Mother  Play,''  translated  *by  Susan  E,  Blow%  Published  by 
D.  ApiJeton  4  C3o.,  New  York  City ;  $1,G0  each. 

"  Am  the  Twl^  Is  Bent,"  by  Susan  Chenery.  Published  by  Hougliton  Mifflin 
Oa„  New  York  City ;  $1. 

Fundamentals  of  Child  Study,"  by  R  A.  Klrkpatrlck.     Published  by  Mac- 

nan  C^M  New  York  City;  $1.25. 

"  In  the  Child's  World,"  by  Emllle  PoulssoiL  Published  by  MHton  Bradley 
Co.,  SprlogO^ld,  MiiBft. ;  $2. 
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Article  XXL 
EOLATION  IS  AN  EFFECTIVE  PUNISHBIENT. 

By   MB8.   LiiXTBA  WiLXJLBD  LJLWKKG& 

If  you  ^ottld  ask  any  kindergartener  what  punishment  she  relies 
on  in  all  cases  needing  instant  attention  she  would  probably  answer, 
isolating  a  child  from  the  group  and  excluding  him  from  all  work  or 
play  for  a  short  time.  UsuaUy  putting  John  to  one  side  where  he  can 
see  what  he  is  missing  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  question,  after  a  few 
minutes,  as  to  whether  he  is  now  ready  to  join  the  class  again  will 
meet  with  a  ready  acquiescence. 

Does  this  plan  work  as  well  in  the  home  as  in  kindergarten? 
It  certainly  does,  but  it  must  be  differently  managed.  Since  there 
is  not  so  mudi  definite  work  or  play  going  on  in  the  home  as  in 
kindergarten,  exclusion  has  to  be  more  complete  to  be  noticed  by 
the  child.  That  is  to  say,  something  more  will  be  necessary  than 
simply  having  him  draw  his  chair  to  one  side  of  the  room.  It  must 
be,  "  Go  away  by  yourself,  John,  until  you  are  ready  to  be  a  pleas- 
ant companion  again."  Banishment  must  be  complete  even  to  closing 
the  door.  Of  course,  cries  will  ensue,  sometimes  screams,  but  they 
are  caused  by  no  physical  pain,  and  the  mental  shock  of  being  en- 
tirely alone  and  cut  off  from  the  family  is  generally  all  that  is 
needed  to  stop  naughtiness.  After  the  tempest  is  over  the  mother 
should  go  to  her  little  one  and  say, "  We  want  you  when  you  are  your- 
self again,  John.    Can  we  have  you  back  now  f  " 

Many  of  the  minor  naughtinesses,  such  as  whining,  teasing,  mimick- 
ing, shoving,  snatching,  and  stamping,  are  easily  managed  in  this 
simple  way. 

Just  here  let  me  say  we  mothers  must  be  careful  in  our  choice  of 
words  for  wrong  actions.  Let  us  not  call  all  of  them  bad,  or  even 
naughty.  If  a  child  is  disagreeable  or  unkind  when  he  is  tired,  we 
shouldn't  tell  him  that  he  is  bad.  Save  that  worst  word  for  real 
wrongs  like  slapping,  sneaking,  or  deceiving,  and  the  like.  Then  it 
will  carry  weight  and  mean  something.  Keal  wrongs  must  be  met 
with  severe  punishments,  such  as  depriving  the  child  of  some 
cherished  possession. 

Even  a  baby  as  young  as  a  year  old  feels  isolation.  One  of  our 
little  ones  was  forming  a  habit  of  throwing  herself  back  in  her  high 
chair  and  screaming  all  during  hieal  time  because  she  didn't  get 
things  just  as  she  wanted  them.  She  was  cured  in  less  than  a  week 
by  her  father  taking  her,  chair  and  all,  to  the  kitchen  the  minute 
she  began  and  leaving  her  there  behind  a  closed  door  until  she 
stopped.  How  long  did  she  cry  ?  At  the  most,  two  or  three  minutes, 
and  less  and  less  each  time,  until  she  gave  up  the  habit  entirely. 
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Care  must  be  taken  to  go  to  the  child  as  soon  as  the  storm  passes, 
or  he  will  begin  to  cry  again  from  a  feeling  of  neglect.  Tl^  isolation 
method  of  punishment  takes  time,  but  any  kind  of  punishment  takes 
time  except  the  ever  easy  slap  and  shake,  which  do  so  littk  good  and 
soon  breed  in  a  child  the  fear  of  physical  vidlence. 

By  a  little  wise  thinking  and  skillful  management  it  is  oft^ii 
possible  to  avoid  punishments  entirely.  One  method  is  to  avoid 
the  issue  by  diverting  the  attention.  Another  simple  preventive 
is  to  explain  actions  and  happenings  to  children,  without  any  note 
of  irritation  in  the  voice.  Even  two  and  three  year  c^ds  can  grasp 
much  more  than  most  people  suppose  if  it  is  only  told  them  in 
language  they  can  understand.  Explain  what  is  going  to  happen 
and  why  they  should  act  in  such  and  such  a  way ;  explain  what  did 
happen  and  why  you  asked  th^n  to  act  as  you  did.  Help  to  trace 
an  action  and  establish  a  connection  between  effect  and  cause. 

Of  course,  explanation  may  be  carried  to  excess.  Sometimes  in* 
stant  and  unquestioning  obedience  is  necessary  for  safety.  Positive 
commands  will  always  be  obeyed  if  tiie  children  know  that  as  soon 
as  possible  explanations  will  follow.  When  a  grown-up  obeys 
blind  orders  he  expects  that  the  reason  for  them  will  be  explained 
to  him  later.  Why  should  not  a  child  expect  the  same  treatment! 
This  method  dev^ops  the  intelligent  side  of  a  child's  mind,  and 
helps  much  in  good  citizenship  later  on. 


Artick  XXn. 

THB  BBAL  MOTHER  IS  CAREFUL  TO  TRAIN  HER  CHILD^ 
CHARACTER. 

Bj  Miss  Harbiet  Frances  Carpenter. 

A  young  mother  recently  rdated  an  occurrence  which  had  repeated 
itself  on  several  occasions  in  her  home  and  which  she  had  found 
most  trying.  She  said :  ^  My  children  go  and  get  their  clean  stock- 
ings and  tie  knots  in  them  in  connection  with  a  game  they  play,  and 
often  when  I  start  to  drees  the  children  I  can't  find  a  single  stocking 
that  hasn't  been  tied  tight  several  times.  One  hot  summer  after- 
noon I  lost  patience.  *Anne,'  I  exclaimed  to  the  eldest,  'Why  do 
you  cause  me  such  annoyance,  day  after  day  ? '  '  What  are  mothers 
for? '  she  asked,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  right" 

I  grarely  asked  this  thoughtless  mother  if  it  would  not  have  been 
better  for  Anne  to  aid  in  the  task  of  untying  the  stockings,  being 
led,  by  sharing  the  toil,  to  feel  grateful  for  the  many  times  her 
mother's  patient  hands  had  done  it  for  her. 

^  Oh,  fike  couldn't  untie  themj"  she  answered  with  a  shake  of  her 
head. 
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"  Had  she  tried,  and  found  it  impossible,  she  might,  of  her  own 
accord,  have  stopped  knotting  the  stockings,"  I  replied. 

"  But  I  wanted  to  take  the  children  to  pay  a  visit,  and  there  wasn't 
time  enough  to  let  her  try." 

"  Then  oughtn't  she  to  have  forfeited  the  pleasure  of  going  with 
you  ? " 

She  stared  aghast;  then,  with  a  pitying  look,  burst  out:  "  It's  easy 
to  see  that  you  are  not  a  mother.  No  mother  could  do  that — her 
mother  heart  would  not  let  her." 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then  remembering  that  physical  and 
spiritual  motherhood  are  not  necessarily  embodied  in  the  same  per- 
son, explained  without  impatience  the  effect  such  indulgence  would 
have  on  the  child,  and  pointed  out  that  the  most  loving  mother 
takes  as  great  pains  to  train  her  children's  characters  as  to  provide 
for  their  bodily  wants,  and  that  the  greatest  love  is  that  which  is 
most  far-seeing.  But  to  the  end  the  mother  stoutly  held  to  her  con- 
ception of  the  "  mother-heart." 

A  scene  observed  at  a  later  hour  in  the  day  revealed  this  mother, 
regardless  of  her  "  mother  heart,"  in  a  fit  of  ill  temper  administering 
a  violent  shaking  to  the  said  Anne. 

"  Nora,"  complained  a  mother  to  her  sister,  "  your  namesake  spoils 
all  of  our  rides  in  the  new  car.  She  just  will  go  and  then  she  wants 
to  come  home  immediately,  and  kicks  and  screams  all  the  way. 
Sometimes  we  set  her  out  on  the  road  and  ride  on,  but  she  knows 
that  we  will  have  to  come  back,  so  that  doesn't  do  any  good.  You're 
a  kindergartner,  Nora ;  you  must  break  her  of  it." 

"Leave  her  at  home  until  she  shows  that  she  understands  that 
she  should  not  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  others,"  advised  the  aunt. 
But  this  the  mother  flatly  refused  to  do,  and  the  miserable  rides 
continued. 

Some  time  later  the  mother  went  on  a  visit  and  the  aunt  was  left 
in  charge  of  her  refractory  niece.  I  saw  her  riding  in  the  automo- 
bile several  times  without  the  offender.  Then  one  day  the  small 
figure  sat  in  its  usual  place,  and  in  the  aunt's  arms  was  the  two-year- 
old  brother.  They  called  at  the  door.  "Are  you  having  a  pleasant 
outing?  "  I  asked  little  Nora.  "  Yes,"  she  beamed.  "  I  used  to  spoil 
our  rides;  now  I'm  showing  little  brother  how  to  make  everybody 
have  a  good  time." 

"  We  had  to  go  without  Nora  for  a  few  days,"  remarked  the  aunt 
quietly,  "but  now  she  is  trying  to  think  of  others  as  well  as  of 
herself." 

In  this  case  the  aunt  was  more  truly  the  mother  than  the  child's 
own  parent  For  she  understood  that  mother  love  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  gratification  of  a  passion,  and  this  insight  gave 
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her  the  courage  to  face  the  child's  passing  disappointment  for  the 
benefit  of  her  future  welfare. 

What  seems  of  slight  importance  at  the  moment  assumes  a  quite 
different  aspect  when  considered  in  the  light  of  its  future  results. 


Article  XXm. 

THE  CAREFUL  MOTHER  PONDERS  THE  EFFECTS  OF  HER  CHILD'S 

ACTIONS. 

By  Miss  Habboet  Fkances  Cabfenteb. 

It  was  suggested  to  a  charming  mother  that  the  companionship  of 
other  children  would  help  to  prevent  selfishness  in  her  only  son. 
"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  won't  allow  him  to  become  selfish ;  that  I  will 
prevent  above  everything  else !"  A  few  days  later  this  boy  was  asked 
to  give  up  the  front  seat  in  the  automobile  to  a  little  cousin  who  was 
visiting  him.  With  a  look  of  sullen  determination  he  refused.  Tears 
filled  the  eyes  of  the  other  littte  JFellow,  who  stood  waiting  in  the  road, 
but  when  the  mother  started  the  car,  as  if  to  leave  him,  he  jumped  in, 
glad  to  take  the  back  seat  rather  than  have  no  ride  at  all.  This  was 
good  training  for  him,  but  what  of  the  first  boy,  sitting  in  selfish  en- 
joyment of  the  prized  place?  His  mother's  naturally  kind  heart 
caused  her  to  question  what  she  had  done. 

^  I  must  see  that  he  takes  the  back  seat  sometimes,"  she  said  under 
her  breath,  with  a  serious  look.  But  the  time  to  give  him  power  over 
himself  was  then.  She  had  let  the  opportunity  pass,  and  with  each 
postponement  the  struggle  for  unselfish  surrender  would  become 
more  difficult. 

**I  want  my  child  to  love  me,"  protested  a  father,  refusing  to 
check  wrongdoing  in  his  son.  And  later,  when  the  test  of  love  came 
the  child  failed  because  of  a  weak,  selfish  will. 

A  mother,  feeling  the  necessity  of  teaching  her  child  to  take  care 
of  his  toys,  was  very  severe  when  she  found  that  a  playmate  had 
broken  some  of  them.  "  You  should  not  have  allowed  him  to  play 
with  your  toys,"  she  said  reprovingly,  not  realizing  that  she  was  miss- 
ing a  splendid  opportunity  to  encourage  the  love  that  forgives  freely, 
and  could  have  emphasized  care  of  toys  at  some  other  time. 

Could  such  an  attitude  be  adhered  to  without  marring  a  child's 
cliaracter?  If  it  had  been  the  other  child's  mother  who  had  acted  in 
such  a  maimer  would  she  not  have  been  considered  unkind?  And  if 
a  great  many  mothers  were  like  that  would  it  be  well  for  the  social 
whole! 

These  and  many  other  questions  a  mother  must  ponder.  Some 
things  children  do  she  must  forbid  altogether,  as  unproductive  of 
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good;  other  activities  ^c  will  permit  because  of  their  Tah» ast 
in  growth,  even  though  they  annoy  her.  Yet  ^e  should  not  permit 
them  simply  because  tiie  child  likee  to  do  theiii*  ^  Because  little  boys 
like  to  act  like  moakeys  is  no  reftson  that  they  should  act  Uka 
monkeys;  monkeys  are  only  beasts;  they  are  boys,"  remarked 
Kingsley. 

The  wise  mother  carefully  eliminates  the  coarse  and  debasing  in 
pictures,  choosiBg  to  set  before  her  child  ideals  commensurate  with 
the  serious  matter  of  living.  An  unwise  mother  gave  her  children  a 
book  illustrated  with  grotesque  caricatures  of  a  little  colored  boy. 
She  also  told  them  the  stor^^  which  was  offensive  to  good  taste, 

'"  They  like  it,-*  wsts  her  couunent.  '*  I  wouldn't  be  without  it  for 
anything!  Wlienever  they  misbehave  I  can  always  control  them 
with  this  book,** 

"I  ctmtrol  my  children  with  pictures  of  chivalry,**  said  another 
mother.  ^^They  like  them  better  tlian  anything  else;  and  no  matter 
how  restleaa  they  may  be  they  soon  became  manageable^  ^  trying  to 
be  knights,'  ** 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Froebel  in  his  Mother  Play  Book  that 
children  grow  along  lines  that  are  made  attractive  to  them.  The 
first  mother  was  encouraging  buifoonery  and  ridicule;  the  second 
6elf -control  and  though tfulness  for  others.  The  first  had  failed  to 
rise,  as  did  the  second,  to'spiritual  motherhood;  for  the  device  of  the 
moment  satisfied  her,  simply  because  it  was  an  easy  form  of  enter- 
tainment. MTiat  we  imitate  we  learn  to  like  is  an  axiom  in  the 
kindergarten.  This  is  why  Froebers  suggestion  of  mother  plays  is 
8o  valuable  and  why  kindergartners  ntudy  so  aerioiisly  the  piay  of 
children,  and  also  why  playground  leaders  are  being  introduced  into 
our  best  schoola. 


Article  XMV, 

THE  INFLUENCE  AND  INSPIRATION  OF  SPIRITUAL  MOTHEBHOOD. 
BjT  Miaa  HAitimcr  FiAwqw  QAMPKHTwrn, 

Woman *s  power  to  nurture  the  good  has  been  a  theme  for  the  poeta 
of  all  times,  Dante  saw  Beatrice  but  once,  yet  it  was  she  who  sent 
him  on  his  way  singing  the  greatest  song  of  Christendom— the  an- 
them of  redemption  from  pride  and  selfishne^ss.  W»gner^s  Brunne* 
hilde  suffered  her  goddess  nature  to  give  place  to  the  lowly  limita- 
tions of  human  weakness  that  she  might  save  the  heroic  Walsungs, 
(ioethe's  phrase,  **thG  eternally  womanly,  leading  men  upward  and 
on  "  IS  familiar  to  nil, 

Frocbel  also  not  only  pointed  out  the  spiritual  nature  ol  woman- ' 
hood|  but  upon  it  he  built  his  world  of  hope  for  tlie  advancement 
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of  humanity.    In  the  nurtiire-power  of  woman  ha  sees  the  means  of 

^aolving  the  moral  problems  of  the  race ;  of  strengthening  its  spirituiil 
life.  It  is  his  aim  to  lift  motherhood  to  its  highest  plane,  to  see  that 
chance  plays  a  comparatively  small  part  in  the  educative  processes 
of  humanity — that  certainty  encompasses  the  life  of  the  children. 
He  sounds  the  call  to  women  fur  a  higher  unselfishness^  courage,  and 
insighL    Because  of  their  universal  love  for  things  weak  and  help- 

I  less  he  claims  that  all  women  are  called  into  the  fostering  care  of 

'  child ren,  whether  their  own  or  others* 

**I  wish  I  belonged  somewhem,'^  pouted  the  hotel-bred  child  of 

IweaJth  and  luxury,  yearning  for  a  real  home  and  a  real  mother.  To 
cure  his  ennui  his  physical  mother  sent  him  to  a  kindergarten  around 
the  corner*  **  I*d  like  to  stay  hei-e,"  he  said  to  the  kindergartner  one 
day  at  parting,  "  all  the  time — eat  and  sleep-— all  day  and  all  night— 
I  wish  you  were  my  mother!"  he  finished  in  a  climax  of  aspiration. 
He  evidently  felt  the  lack  of  real  mothering  in  his  own  mother. 

No  child,  however,  rich  or  poor,  should  be  deprived  of  the  spiritual 
influence  of  real  motherhood,  by  means  of  which  alone  his  powers 
may  be  developed  and  without  which  lives  have  often  been  blighted. 
What  fitter  task  could  Froebel  realize  for  women  than  for  lier  to 
follow  the  path  which  ahe  has  more  or  less  instinctively  chosen 
throughout  the  ^ge^i     Yet  it  is  with  some  fear  and  much  instruc- 

rlioti  that  ha  urges  her  on  her  way.  Not  lightly  does  he  send  her 
forth,  but  weighted  with  the  greatest  burden  of  responsibility  that 
woman  has  ever  borne.  Why  not  trust  her  to  do  her  work  unin- 
Btructed,  tmconscious  of  the  part  she  is  playing?     Her  sympathy  is 

^imdoubtedly  great  and  spontaneous.     But  sympathy  is  not  enough 
to  insure  wis©  disdpline  of  the  unruly  tendencies  of  the  human  child, 
Jided,  sympathy  fostei-s  dependence  and  encourages  weakness 

Mind  self-indulgence.  Untrained,  it  deals  but  vaguely  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  life.  Moreover,  even  in  woman  sympathy  is  often 
undeveloped.  **  Did  your  father  whip  you,  as  I  wrote  himf"  asked 
a  croise^Iooking  teacher  of  a  small,  cringing  Italian  in  the  second 
year  of  public  school.  The  same  child  came  under  observation  in 
a  fourth-yeai^  class  some  time  later.  He  was  listening  with  rapt  at» 
taotion  to  the  immortiil  story  of  the  **  King's  Children,^  told  by  a 
iiormal  school  practice  student.  The  comment,  "  How  alive  Pedro 
is  to  the  story,'^  brouglit  out  tlie  irritable  i-esponse  from  the  teacher 
in  charge:  ^'  On,  yes,  he'U  listen  to  stories,  because  he  likes  them,  but 
he's  a  bad  boy."  Feeling  that  there  must  be  something  worth  Ending 
behind  a  face  lit  witli  enthusiasm  for  a  tale  so  noble,  the  observer 
visited  the  home  (so  called)  of  the  imfortunate  Pedro;  a  drunken 
father  and  mother,  a  girl  of  12  earning  the  living,  the  boy  hungry 
for  foo<l  and  comradeship — it  was  all  compreheusible  in  a  moment. 

i  Pedro    wad    tiiinsfei'i*ed   to   an    instructor   possessing   insight    and 
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spiritual  power.  Like  a  dog  he  followed  her  everywhere,  until  she 
transformed  his  love  into  acts  of  service,  and  he  became  the  most 
useful  member  of  the  class. 

Even  when  the  intentions  are  of  the  best  many  are  the  pitfalls 
that  surround  the  unenlightened  experimentalist.  "  I  have  to  whip 
him,"  a  father  gravely  asserted  of  his  sensitive,  highly  imaginative 
boy,  "because  then  he  stops  doing  the  thing.  He  does  something 
else,  though,'^  he  added  lamely,  feeling,  but  not  understanding,  that 
he  was  not  reaching  the  cause,  but  only  the  particular  act.  Had  the 
child  been  less  strong  and  buoyant  in  temperament  he  might,  no 
doubt,  have  crushed  him  into  submission ;  as  it  was,  he  only  confused 
him,  whereas  firm  but  sympathetic  comradeship  might  have  cleared 
his  path  and  helped  him  on  to  the  higher  manhood  of  which  he  was 
capable. 

Article  XXV. 

THE  CHILD  NEEDS  CARE,  NURTURE,  AND  LOVE. 

By  Mrs.  Bertha  Goodkind. 

Many  parents  fail  to  realize  that  the  child  bom  to  them  is  not  a 
personal  possession,  is  not  a  thing  to  mold  according  to  their  own  de- 
sires, their  own  ambitions,  or  their  own  social  aspirations.  From 
the  very  start  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  this  sense  of  ownership  and 
begin  from  the  cradle  days  to  look  upon  the  child  as  an  individual 
being,  whose  sacred  right  it  is  to  unfold  his  own  self  with  the  help, 
care,  nurture,  and  love  which  are  due  him. 

What  definite  means  can  the  home  adopt  for  the  best  development 
of  the  child  in  the  first  six  years  of  his  life?  First,  with  regard  to  the 
things  which  surround  him — furniture,  pictures,  books,  toys,  clothes, 
and  ornaments.  In  how  far  may  these  lend  themselves  to  his  de- 
velopment? 

In  the  room  in  which  the  child  spends  most  of  his  time  indoore,  the 
furniture  ought  to  be  plain  enough  so  that  he  can  do  no  great  harm 
in  playing  freely  about.  A  small,  substantial  kindergarten  chair  and 
table  to  work  on  are  almost  indispensable  in  the  child's  room.  Kin- 
dergarten materials  can  be  obtained  from  Milton  Bradley  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  or  E.  Steiger  &  Co.,  49  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
B»th  companies  send  free  catalogues  upon  request  A  good  black- 
board should  be  hung  securely  on  the  wall,  care  being  taken  that  it 
hangs  low  enough  for  the  child  to  use  easily,  for  from  the  hour  he 
can  toddle  he  will  delight  in  chalk  markings,  and  these  even  then  will 
have  value  because  of  the  muscular  development  afforded  the  arm  and 
hand. 
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The  pictures  on  the  wall  in  the  cliild's  room  ought  to  be  distinctly 
for  him.  and  hung  low  enough  so  that  he  may  take  them  down  and 
liandle  them  whenever  he  ciHK)ses.  Ever^'  child  likes  color  and  de- 
lights in  the  **  story  picture,''  the  picture  which  has  a  story  con- 
n^f  t*'d  with  it  Pictures  of  animals,  of  family  life,  of  other  children's 
arTj\ities,  of  the  simple  trade-world  such  as  sust.nin  fmnilv  life,  are 
excellent  for  the  nursery. 

The  child  may  lie  taught  tx>  discrnninate  between  his  own  things 
and  those  belonging  to  others  by  being  allowed  to  visit  the  family 
living  room  where  mothers  and  fathers  books  and  their  pictures  and 
furniture  are  used  with  caution  and  care.  This  will  also  lead  him 
gradually  into  an  appreciation  of  the  adult's  standard  of  art  in  pic- 
turtes,  music,  and  literature. 

The  value  of  good  music  in  the  liome  can  not  be  overestimated* 
Fortunate  the  child  whose  ear  is  acciistonjed  from  the  cradle  to  beau- 
tiful sound  and  melody.  And  yet  even  more  fortunate  tlie  child  who 
h  on»ed  to  hearing  the  ringing  voices  of  those  about  him* 

i  love  to  liear  songs,  cliildren's  songs,  big  pcmjple's  songs,  and 

folk  songs«  They  love  to  hear  the  songs  of  long  ago  when  mother  was 
a  cliild,  and  the  lullaby  grandmother  sang.  The  child  loves  especially 
a  bedtime  song,  sung  beside  his  crib  Ijefore  the  final  "  good  night.-' 

As  to  books,  there  are  the  standard  one^,  the  Mother  Goose  Nursery 
Rhymes,  the  simple  animal  story  books,  and  tlie  fairy  tales  in  simple 
fonn.  A  helpful  list  of  modern  books,  picture*  and  story  books  has 
beeii  carefully  reviewed  and  listed  by  the  Federation  for  Cliild  Study 
and  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Beltxer,  211>  West  One  hundredth  Street,  New  York  City,  N,  Y,,  for 
80  cents.    The  Bureau  of  Education  also  has  suitable  lists  of  chil* 

Story-telling  is  a  great  art  and  the  mothers  or  fathei-s  who  have 
thiii  gift  can  give  their  children  unlioundcd  joy  and  fill  them  with 
food  memories  of  the  stf»ry-hour  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 

As  for  moral  influences  in  the  home,  it  is  the  words  the  child  hears 
us  speak,  tlie  things  he  sees  us  do  which  will  have  the  greatest  effect 
on  his  attitude  toward  those  about  him,  such  as  n*spectfid  care  and 
tender  affection  toward  the  grandmother,  the  grandfather,  the  aunt, 
the  uncle;  our  treatment  of  those  in  our  employ,  etc.    Family  festi* 

Is,  such  as  birthday  celebrations,  Christmas  Day,  special  excursions 

*  picnics  in  which  the  wliole  family  join,  make  glorious  impressions 
on  the  child's  mind. 

The  spirit  of  charity  should  iJcniieate  the  home.    The  little  child  is 

too  young  to  know  how  to  lielp  the  less  fortunate,  but  he  will  imbibo 

the  home  spirit  and  with  his  growing  understanding  he  will  adopt  the 

ideals  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
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Above  all  other  influences  the  most  telling  is  that  which  the  par- 
ents create  by  means  of  their  relationdiip  to  each  other.  If  peace 
reigns  supreme  and  father  and  mother  live  as  one,  having  a  deep, 
true,  and  earnest  affection  for  each  other,  facing  together  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  supplementing  each  other^s  strength  at  every  turn, 
there  is  no  greater  legacy  they  can  leave  their  children  than  the 
influence  and  memory  of  such  a  home. 


Article  XXVL 

HOW  THE  CHILDREN  KEEP  A  WEATHER  CALENDAR. 

By  Mbs.  Bebtha  Lbwis. 

If  nature  study  is  to  be  begun  for  the  first  time,  either  in  school  or 
in  the  home,  the  easiest  introduction  is  by  the  time-honored  topic  of 
the  weather  in  conjunction  with  the  day.  A  weather  calendar  natu- 
rally follows,  the  days  being  marked  with  appropriate  colors  and 
symbols,  yellow  for  the  sunshine,  gray  for  cloudy,  kite  for  windy, 
umbrella  for  rainy,  etc.  The  calendar  may  be  decorated  to  represent 
the  main  nature-study  idea  for  the  month,  a  snow  scene  for  January, 
skating  for  February,  €*c. 

Daddy  has  a  newspaper  every  morning;  why  should  not  the  chil- 
dren have  one  of  their  very  own !  Theirs  can  be  a  sheet  of  drawing 
paper  hung  beside  the  calendar,  on  which  one  of  the  children  may 
draw  a  flower,  etc.  These  drawings  may  not  be  works  of  art  from 
the  grown-up  standpoint,  but  they  aid  the  child  to  observe  and  to 
tell,  as  well  as  he  is  able,  what  he  has  seen.  He  should  be  ^own 
where  he  can  improve  his  work,  but  the  original  sketch  should  never 
be  interfered  with  or  criticized.  A  more  accurate  representation  can 
be  given  in  a  separate  lesson  after  the  child  has  had  a  chance  for 
further  observation,  but  in  no  way  connecting  this  with  his  first 
drawing  on  the  calendar,  lest  he  become  discouraged  or  self-conscious 
and  try  to  express  something  which  he  has  not  really  seen. 

To  adopt  a  tree  in  springtime  is  another  good  plan.  Have  the 
children  give  the  tree  a  name  and  so  make  of  it  a  companion.  Always 
include  the  family  name  of  the  tree.  Frequent  visits  must  be  made  to 
the  tree  because  it  can  not  come  to  the  children.  Notice  how  the  buds 
are  arranged  on  the  branches,  which  of  them  grow  most  rapidly,  and 
what  they  turn  into,  leaves,  flowers,  or  branches.  Try  to  discover  if 
the  tree  has  any  other  visitors ;  bright  eyes  will  soon  discover  many. 
Play  a  game  around  the  tree;  sing  to  it  some  such  rhyme  as  the 
following: 

Time  is  never  wasted  Ustening  to  the  trees; 

If  to  heaven  we  arose  as  grandly  as  these, 

Holding  to  each  other  half  their  kindly  ^race 

Haply  we  were  worthier  our  human  place« 
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Becanse  the  child,  after  making  mud  pies  is  told  that  his  face  is 
dirty,  he  naturally  concludes  that  all  soil  is  dirt  Point  out  to  hinx 
that  it  is  only  when  out  of  plac^  that  it  is  dirt,  for  in  its  right  pluc6 
tt  is  the  home  of  miracles,  the  matrix  from  which  comes  that  won- 
di'rful  force  we  call  life.  Let  the  children  make  experiments  witli 
different  kinds  of  soil— clay,  sand^  loam.  In  this  way  they  will 
b^'ome  familiar  with  the  jmmes  and  textures  as  well  as  the  best  Ui^es 
of  each* 

Have  the  children  notice  the  changes  in  the  air;  that  it  is  hot  in 
summer,  cold  in  winter,  dry  in  sunny  weather,  damp  in  rainy 
ther,  calm,  breezy,  or  very  windy.     Explain  why  we  should  be 

reful  to  breathe  only  good  air,  to  breathe  deeply  and  expand  our 
luiigs;  that  we  live  m  the  air  as  the  fish  live  in  the  water;  that  birda 
fl}'  up  and  down  in  the  air  as  fish  swim  up  and  down  in  the  water; 
tlmi  air  is  all  above  us  just  as  the  water  is  above  the  little  water 
unimaia  that  crawl  on  the  bottom  of  ocean  or  river. 

Every  child  is  familiar  with  water  in  many  forms,  but  perhaps 
the  wonders  of  its  forms  are  so  common  that  he  has  not  noticed  how 
miraculous  they  are. 

We  cultivate  tlie  Imagination  of  fmr  chUdron  by  tales  of  the  prince  wlio 
me  Invisible  when  be  put  od  hb  cap  of  <lnrkiiess  ami  who  made  far  lourtieya 
tlirciugh  the  air  on  his  magic  carpet,  and  jet  no  oup  of  darkness  ever  wrought 
mor*^  itstoniahlng  ilisappeariinct*s  Uian  occur  wlMai  this  most  oommon  of  our 
enrth*s  ek-ments  disappears  from  uncler  our  ver>^  eyes,  dissolving  lino  thin  air. 

Whst  child  has  not  notices!  the  steam  rising  from  tlie  damp  pave* 
t  when  the  sun  comes  out  afti^r  a  shower?  The  drops  of  water 
donning  their  magic  caps  and  flying  off  into  the  atmosphere  to 
become  invisible  to  our  eyes.  The  next  time  we  se^e  them  it  may  l>e  as 
pari  of  tJie  whit«  cloud  sailing  across  the  bUie  sky.  Then  there  is 
the  mii^ic  power  which  brings  bacic  the  vapor  spirit  to  sight  and 
laodi.  This  magician's  name  is  Cold  or  Jack  Frost,  who  transfonns 
mur  water  drops  again  and  givei>  them  many  fancy  shapes,  such  aa 
may  be  seen  on  frosted  windowpanes,  or  shallow  ice,  or  in  the 
SDowllakes. 

When  tlie  child  sees  so  many  things  smaller  and  weaker  than  he,  all 
doing  8<»mething  and  making  si:>mething,  he,  too,  longs  to  join  this 
buafjr  world.  He  may  well  use  such  occupation  as  cutting,  pasting, 
we^iWng,  and  modeling,  for  the  birds,  trees,  and  spiders,  in  their  way 
do  ajl  these  things,  while  the  flowers  are  painted  with  colors  taken 
fn>m  Uie  sunbeams  and  fi^om  the  earth. 

Stories  of  animals  and  insects  may  be  appropriately  told  to  empha- 
size the  nic^t^  and  exactness  of  work  done  by  creatures  so  much  more 
helpkss  than  we,  and  in  this  way  a  degire  U>  do  good  and  accurate 
work  win  be  fitimulated. 
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Artide  XXVIL 

••COME,  LET  US  LIVE  WITH  OUR  CmLDREN." 

By  Mbs.  Ethix  G.  YouNa 

I  am  a  mother  of  three  children — ^Betty,  aged  6;  Bob,  4;  and  Jack, 
Tvho  is  2.  Up  to  the  time  Betty  was  4  years  old  she  had  always  been 
a  very  nervous  child  and  needed  constant  entertaining.  I  hesitated 
to  send  her  to  kindergarten,  but  after  reasoning  with  myself  I  finally 
decided  to  send  her.  The  concentration  required  in  the  two  years 
she  spent  in  kindergarten  made  a  different  child  of  her,  and  she  can 
aftiuse  herself  now  for  many  hours  at  a  time. 

Bob  entered  kindergarten  about  three  months  ago.  He  is  a  quiet 
child  and  needs  to  be  brought  out  of  himself.  He  seems  to  be  getting 
needed  help  in  the  kindergarten,  for,  in  the  short  while  he  has  been 
there,  he  has  become  more  talkative  and  active.  He  now  enjoys  being 
with  other  children,  whereas  before  he  preferred  to  play  alone. 

There  is  nothing  more  necessary  in  bringing  up  children  tiian  to 
have  them  feel  that  we  are  interested  in  them.  Try  always  to  answer 
their  questions.  If  you  can  not  satisfy  their  curiosity  they  will  surely 
go  elsewhere  for  their  information.  When  the  children  come  home 
from  school  I  ask  what  they  did,  what  song  they  sang,  what  pictures 
they  looked  at,  etc.  They  live  the  two  or  three  hours  spent  in  kinder- 
garten over  again  by  telling  me  what  they  have  done.  I  had  to  leave 
the  children  for  a  week  not  long  ago.  When  I  returned  they  could 
not  talk  fast  enough  to  tell  me  all  that  had  happened.  The  habit  thus 
formed  of  caring  to  share  their  experiences  with  you  is  a  great  safe- 
guard as  they  grow  older. 

A  story  at  bedtime  is  always  welcomed  by  the  children,  and  I  find 
that  it  is  not  only  enjoyable  and  beneficial  to  them,  but  also  to  myself. 
They  never  tire  of  good  fairy  stories.  Nature  stories  are  always 
interesting,  too.  My  children  will  choose  the  same  stories  over  and 
over  again  until  they  almost  know  them  by  heart. 

Several  nights  ago  I  was  called  away  and  could  not  read  a  story, 
so  I  promised  one  for  after  breakfast  next  morning.  When  breakfast 
was  over  and  I  thought  of  all  I  had  to  do,  it  seemed  as  if  I  were 
wasting  time  to  sit  and  tell  stories.  However,  as  the  children  became 
absorbed  in  the  story  and  their  happy  faces  looked  up  into  mine,  I 
realized  that  time  could  not  be  better  spent.  The  story  was  that  of 
Hans  and  the  Four  Big  Giants,  the  keynote  of  which  is  helping 
others.  I  knew  that  the  children  had  absorbed  the  point  of  the  story 
when  they  helped  me  afterwards  to  clear  the  breakfast  table. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  great  help  in  making  children  independent 
Each  child  is  taught,  gradually  and  in  a  playful  way,  to  help  him- 
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self.  In  a  class  uf  40,  John  does  not  like  to  be  the  only  one  who  can 
not  put  on  his  nibl>ers  or  button  his  coat.  Perhaps  you  will  say  you 
can  teach  independence  at  home.  Granted,  you  can.  The  trouble  at 
lionie  is  that  we  too  often  do  too  many  things  for  our  children.  At 
home,  too,  we  lack  the  group  work  so  beneficial  in  the  kindergarten. 
It  develops  the  social  side  of  a  child  as  well  as  his  ability  to  be  of 
service. 

Orderliness  is  another  aim  of  the  Idndergarfen,  It  should  also  be 
the  aim  of  every  houseliold.  In  kindergarten  all  the  material  is  kept 
in  order*  It  is  given  out  and  collected  in  an  orderly  way,  and  each 
child  is  taught  to  pack  up  his  material  after  he  has  finished  with  it. 
There  is  always  a  place  for  everything  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
child  learns  to  put  everything  in  its  place. 

If  your  child  is  not  orderly  at  home,  do  not  blame  him  until  you 
first  put  youi*self  in  his  place  and  see  if  you  are  expecting  the  impos- 
sible. We  havB  discovered  in  our  family  that  by  making  things  con- 
venient the  children  will  keep  things  in  order.  In  our  coat  closet  we 
liave  a  box  for  rubbers  and  another  for  toys.  We  have  put  within 
reach  two  hooks  for  each  childs  clothing.  On  the  door  there  is  a  bag 
of  several  |)Oc*kets  for  gloves.  Even  the  ti-year-old  boy  puts  his  things 
ftway  and  I  have  never  taught  him  to  do  so.  He  learned  by  observing 
the  others.  Just  the  other  night  he  cried  while  I  was  undressing  him 
because  he  remembered  he  had  not  put  his  train  away.  Let  each 
child  have  a  separate  place  for  his  toys,  for  they  so  enjoy  being 
owners.  If  one  is  neat  and  another  careless,  it  would  be  %ery  dis- 
couraging for  both  to  keep  their  things  together. 

Not  long  ago  I  spent  a  most  enjoyable  afternoon  coasting  with  tha 
children,  A  neiglilior  who  saw  nie  said,  *' You  surely  are  a  child 
with  your  children."  She  unconsciously  paid  me  a  compliment.  If 
I  can  only  make  my  children  feel  that  I  am  interested  in  everything 
they  do,  I  am  certain,!  will  have  and  keep  their  confidence. 


Article  XXVIII. 

EVERY  CHILD  INSTINCTIVELY  DESIRES  TO  USE  HIS  HANDS. 

By  DoiitrrHT  CAPCnxui  F18H131, 

\  many  of  our  American  farmhouses  are  situated  in  very  rigorous 
climates  that  a  good  many  mothei-s  will  not  think  the  out  of  doom  a 

ile  playgi'oimd  in  winter  time.  This  is  less  true  than  tliey  are 
think.  On  almost  any  sunny  day  in  winter  little  children,  if 
Warmly  dressed,  will  benefit  far  more  by  a  brisk,  ron^ping,  active 
half -hour's  running  and  jumping  than  city  babies  do  in  their  awathed. 
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motionless  outing  in  a  baby  carriage.  And  when  really  bad  weather 
drives  them  in,  as  it  should  do  very  seldcMn,  the  country  mother  has  a 
great  advantage  in  space  over  the  city  one;  for  there  is  about  a  farm 
nearly  always  some  comer,  a  woodshed,  a  comer  of  the  bam,  an  attic, 
or  an  unused  room  where  the  little  folks  may  romp  and  play  actively. 
If  necessary  the  sacred  spare  room  is  better  used  for  this  purpoae  than 
kept  in  idle  emptiness.  And  all  the  varieties  of  handwork  are  re- 
sources for  rainy  days.  For,  as  the  children  advance  beyond  real 
babyhood  and  mere  need  for  constant  romping  and  climbing  and  run- 
ning like  little  animals,  their  instinctive  desire  to  use  their  hands  in- 
creases, and  this  is  an  instinct  which  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way.  Just  as  the  wise  mother  sees  to  it  that  they  are  pro- 
vided when  babies  with  ample  chance  to  roll  and  kick  and  tumble,  so 
when  they  are  older  she  is  never  more  pleased  tlian  when  they  are 
doing  something  wiih  their  hands;  and  she  has  all  around  her  ample 
material  for  beginning  this  handwork.  A  pan  of  beans  or  shelled 
com,  with  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  and  a  spoon,  will  keep  a  2  or  3  year 
old  happy  and  absorbed  for  a  long  time.  A  pack  of  cards  to  be 
shuffled  or  used  to  build  houses  is  another  "plaything"  which  does 
not  need  to  be  specially  bought.  A  pan  of  bran  and  a  handful  of 
clothespins  occupy  even  a  baby  of  14  months  as  he  puslies  them  into 
the  closely  packed  bran  and  pulls  them  out.  A  big  rag  doll,  the  size 
of  a  small  child,  is  easy  to  make  and  stuff  with  cotton.  The  most  rudi- 
mentary scratches  serve  to  indicate  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and 
the  lips  and  cheeks  can  be  colored  realistically  with  any  red  jelly. 
All  children  love  a  big  doll  of  this  sort,  and  delight  to  dress  it  and 
imdress  it  in  their  own  clothes.  They  learn  in  this  way  to  handle 
buttons  and  buttonholes,  and  to  master  the  difficulties  of  shoes  and 
belts  and  sleeves.  A  new  corncob  pipe  and  a  small  bowl  of  soapsuds 
means  harmless  fun  for  the  5  year  old,  which  is  always  watched  with 
rapture  by  the  littler  ones.  And  then  there  are  blocks,  perennial 
blocks,  which  do  not  need  to  be  bought  from  a  store.  A  father  with 
a  plane  and  a  saw  can  plane  a  couple  of  2  by  4  stocks  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  make  as  many  square  or  oblong  blocks  (2  by  4  by  6 
inches  is  a  good  size)  as  any  child  needs  to  play  with.  These  large 
blocks  not  only  cost  practically  nothing,  but  are  much  better  for  the 
little  children  to  use  than  the  smaller,  expensive  kind  that  are  sold ; 
and  the  set  will  outlast  a  family  of  most  strenuous  children. 

A  collection  of  empty  spools  of  different  sizes  is  a  treasure  for  the 
child  of  3,  who  wiU  rejoice  in  stringing  them  on  a  cord  passed 
through  a  bodkin.  When  he  is  a  little  older  and  has  learned  skill 
in  this  exercise  he  may  graduate  to  stringing  buttons  with  a  real 
needle  and  thread.    On  baking  day  a  small  lump  of  doug^  (made 
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le!=s  sticky  by  working  iuor«  flour  into  it)  which  can  be  rolled  and 
played  with  on  a  bit  of  smooth  board  is  great  fun  for  little  folks; 
and  let  the  mother  eonst^intly  remember  that  any  fun  which  is  se- 
cured by  using  the  hands  does  not  only  make  the  child  happy,  but  is 
of  udncational  vahie. 
On  washing  day  a  basin  of  soapy  water  and  some  bits  of  cloth  to 
%a  wuslied  out  will  fill  many  happy  minutes.     The  oilcloth  apron  is 
as  indispensable  for  this  play  as  for  the  outdoor  water  play  and  for 
day  modeling.    This  la^st  is  perhaps  the  most  eternally  interBsting  of 
the  indoor  occupations  for  little  children*    If  the  clay  is  kept  on  a 
bit  of  oilcloth  on  a  low  t^ible.  it  is  not  an  untidy  element  in  a  kitchen. 
If  dried  peas  are  soaked  for  a  few  hours  they  are  soft  enough  to  bo 
pierced  by  a  needle  and  can  be  strung  by  4  and  5  year  olds  into  neck- 
laces and  bracelets,  or  they  can  be  put  together  with  woixleu  tooth- 
picks into  many  fascinating  shapes.     Dried  watermelon  and  sun- 
flower seeds  can  be  used  in  the  same  way.     A  box  of  dried  corncobg 
con  convert  a  free  corner  of  the  floor  into  a  farm  with  log^cabin 
houn^e*  rail  fence4>,  and  barns,     Tree^  can  be  simuluted  by  twigs  stuck 
into  bits  of  clay  to  hold  tlietn  upright,  and  farm  animals  can  be 
mdely  fashioned  out  of  clay,  dusted  over  with  domestic  coloring  ma- 
^ftrial  to  make  them  realistic — flour  for  sheep,  cocoa  for  brown  horses 
m^d  cows,  charcoal  for  black  animals,  and  then  baked  in  the  kitchen 
oven  to  make  them  firm. 

A  rag  bag  into  which  the  children  may  dive  and  delve  5s  a  resource 
for  rainy  hours,  and  if  tlie  mother  is  at  hand  to  keep  an  eye  on  tlie 
process  and  tell  what  colors  and  materials  are,  to  suggest  matching 
lllOfiie  colors  and  stuffs  whicli  are  identical  and  to  make  agreeable 
oombinations  with  others,  rag-bag  hour  is  as  educational  as  any 
exeircise  in  a  carefully  run  modern  school.  The  country  mother  has 
here  again  a  great  advantage  over  many  city  mothers  in  that  her 
work  is  always  at  home,  and  of  a  nature  which  allows  her  to  super- 
▼ite  the  children's  play  without  giving  up  all  her  time  to  them. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  little  children  for  their 
desire  to  han<Ue  all  sorts  of  objects;  the  de&ii^e  w^hidi  makes  them 
enjoy  so  greatly  a  tumbling  over  of  mother's  workbasket.  There  is 
po  need  to  let  them  upset  that  when  there  are  In  every  country  house 
mch  a  vast  number  of  other  articles  which  are  not  hurt  by  baby 
hands — spoons^  tin  pans,  boxes,  tongs,  clotltes  baskets,  and  darning 
eggs.  Furthermore*  instead  of  being  told  *'  Don't  touch,"  they  should 
be  eniCouraged  to  learn  how  neatly  and  competently  to  perform  such, 
ordinary  operations  as  opening  and  shutting  drawers  and  doors  and 
boseB  and  g:ate€,  screwing  the  tops  on  cans,  hanging  up  clothed,  and 
tftldng  off  rubbers. 
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Article  XXDL 

A  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  EVERY  NEIGHBORHOOa 

By  Hx8.  AucB  Winqatk  Feaet. 

Any  mother  who  wants  to  may  learn  something  of  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  the  kindergarten  by  securing  a  copy  of  ^^  Mottoes 
and  Commentaries  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play  "  (D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York,  publishers,  $1.60),  or  by  subscribing  to  a  kindergarten 
magazine.  The  latter  will  be  found  eq)ecially  profitable,  the  lead- 
ing articles  furnishing  solutions  to  daily  problems,  while  the  stories 
and  the  suggestions  for  handwork  and  games  will  often  be  as  useful 
for  the  home  as  for  kindergartens. 

If  a  mother  can  select  only  one  feature  of  the  kindergarten  to  use 
in  her  home,  surely  the  story-telling  period  would  be  the  best  choice. 
There  are  so  many  opportunities  for  stories  at  home.  Tliey  will  serve 
as  oil  to  the  machinery  of  bathing,  dressing,  eating,  and  can  ac- 
company ironing,  the  washing  of  dishes,  hand  sewing  and  the  like. 
The  mother  whose  mind  is  well  stored  with  good  tales  will  not  lack 
for  an  appreciative  audience.  Neither  mother  nor  child  will  know 
boredom,  and  empty,  tired,  fretful  hours  will  be  transformed  into 
,  happy,  healthful,  tender  times. 

A  kindergarten  for  the  neighborhood  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
thoughtful  mother.  The  public  school  is  usually  the  best  place  to 
start  a  kindergarten,  as  it  is  most  likely  to  provide  complete  equip- 
ment and  well-trained  directors.  Until  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
ai'e  established,  however,  private  classes  fill  a  real  need.  Where  the 
number  of  pupils  does  not  justify  a  kindergartner  in  establishing 
a  fully  equipped  school  in  a  room  of  her  own,  the  mothers  may  meet 
her  half  way.  Such  an  arrangement  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  in  many  localities. 

Five  mothers  in  a  somewhat  isolated  commimity  applied  to  a  train- 
ing school  for  a  kindergartner  to  come  into  their  homes.  One  mother 
collected  the  tuition,  two  alternated  in  giving  up  their  dining  rooms 
for  the  class.  The  dining  table  and  chairs  were  used  for  the  table- 
work, while  each  child  supplied  his  own  small  chair  for  the  circle. 
The  piano  in  the  living  room  was  placed  at  the  kindergartner's  dis- 
posal. Conditions  were  not  ideal — ^low  tables  are  preferable  to  high 
ones,  floors  showed  the  wear  from  marching  and  games,  the  kinder- 
gartner at  times  found  a  suitcase  cramped  quarters  for  her  materials. 
And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  children,  mothers,  and  teach- 
ei-s  were  happy  for  three  years.  The  right  spirit  was  there  and  the 
children  developed  to  a  marked  degree  under  its  influence. 

Singing  with  the  children,  playing  with  them  with  an  eye  to  their 
development  as  well  as  their  pleasure,  watching  and  discussing  out- 
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of-door  happenings^  and  always^  in  season  and  out  of  season,  stories, 
stories,  stories,  will  assist  materially  in  bringing  the  kindergarten 
spirit  into  the  home* 


Article  XXX. 

rLANTlNG  A  GARDEN  MORE  FUN  THAN  PLAYING  HOUSE. 

By  Mfis.  Bebtha  Lewis* 

No  matter  what  the  child's  after  life  is  to  be,  he  should  have  the 
opportunity  at  least  once  in  his  life  to  experiment  with  plants.  The 
plants  which  sets  its  feet  in  the  earth,  lifts  its  he-ad  toward  the  sky, 
extends  \t£  amis  to  the  air  and  simshine  and  gives  lodo:ing  to  the 
creatures  of  earth  and  air,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  man. 
Our  whole  aim  in  encoiiraginfr  gardening  must  be  to  help  the  child 
rejilize  that  at  Ins  feet  Jrother  Nature  has  set  a  prize,  which,  rightly 
gmppreciated,  will  answer  all  his  needs  and  alFord  him  the  purest 
pleasures  of  life. 

God  gives  to  plants  their  life,  their  laws  of  form,  color,  and  number 
of  parts.  The  child  creates  his  garden;  it  is  the  work  of  his  hands, 
the  expression  of  his  mind.  He  arranges  it  according  to  his  fancy 
IB  regard  to  color  and  position.  lie  chooses  this  or  that  for  reasons 
which  appeal  to  hinu  The  child  may  be  tnuglit  in  a  simple  way  that 
AS  God  i^bseTved  order  in  the  universe  as  His  first  law,  giving  to  each 
form  of  life  its  place  in  the  world,  so  order  in  the  garden  is  the  fii^t 
necessarj^  step  to  secure  growth  and  development  of  life  within  it. 

The  child  likes  a  comfortable  bed  to  sleep  in,  a  clean  house  to  live 
in,  a  comfortable  meal  when  luin;zry,  a  drink  of  clean  water  when 
thirsty.  In  the  same  way,  the  little  seed  likes  a  soft,  comfoilable  bed 
in  which  to  lie.  Therefore,  the  earth  must  he  well  cultivated,  sifted, 
and  raked.  The  bed  must  be  nitely  made,  with  edges  smooth  and 
even.  Then  the  seeds  must  be  placed  in  even  rows,  not  too  close 
iogetlier,  or  they  will  crowd  each  other  out.  After  the  seeds  are  well 
ap,  the  garden,  which  is  their  honie,  must  be  kept  clean,  all  weeds, 
sticks  and  loose  stones  being  removed,  Tlie  eaith  must  be  rich 
enough  to  supply  food  to  the  growing  plants  and  plenty  of  clean 
water  given  early  every  morning  and.  if  the  day  is  hot,  in  the 
evening  also. 

If  the  child's  garden  is  made  and  tended  with  care  and  love^  the 
plants  will  repay  him  by  bkx^miiiig  and  growing.  No  little  child 
can  be  comfortable  and  healthy  if  given  water  and  washed  and  cared 
for  only  oncx^  in  a  while.  So  it  is  with  the  chiUrs  plants;  to  be 
healthy  and  happy  they  must  receive  daily  attention  for  a  few  min- 
uiea  at  least,  for  plants,  like  children,  respond  to  love  and  care. 
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One  reason  why  gardening  makes  a  good  begbming  far  nature 
study  is  tliat  natural  instinct  usually  points  the  way  to  garden 
making  in  the  spring.  Another  reason  is  that  so  many  forma  of  life 
are  manifest  in  the  garden  and  that  occupation  out  of  doors  is  very 
essential  to  the  building  up  of  a  sound  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  to  the 
exercise  of  all  the  senses,  the  quickening  of  the  emotions  and  an 
all-round  healthy  developmenL 

Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten,  adds  that  children  learn 
through  gardening  much  that  helps  to  develop  character  and  the  con- 
tact with  the  power  that  is  greater  than  man. 

Oh,  Painter  of  the  f raits  and  flowers. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  wise  design; 
Whereby  those  human  hands  of  ours 

Id  nature*s  garden  work  with  Thine. 

Give  fools  their  gold,  gire  knaves  their  power. 

Let  fortune*8  bubbles  rise  and  faU; 
Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower 

Or  plants  a  tree  is  more  than  all. 

For  be  who  blesses,  most  is  blessed. 

And  Ood  and  man  shall  own  his  worth 
Who  tolls  to  leave  as  his  bequest 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best; 
Hands  that  bless  are  best; 
Plant — Life  does  the  rest. 


Article  XXXL 
ALL  LIVING  THINGS  APPEAL  TO  THE  VrTALITT  OF  THE  CHILD. 

By  Mas.  Bebtha  Lewis. 

We  are  all  aware  that  for  some  years  past  there  has  been  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  among  educators  for  a  better  understanding  of 
things  from  the  things  themselves  by  actual  experience,  instead  of 
merely  through  book  knowledge. 

Songs  and  stories  about  nature,  for  instance,  though  they  are  very 
necessary  and  a  very  beautiful  part  of  work  with  children,  are  not 
nature  study,  but  merely  a  means  of  emphasizing  the  things  which 
have  been  observed  by  the  child,  and  of  aiding  him  to  express  his 
thoughts  of  these  things  in  simple,  beautiful  language,  motion,  and 
rhythm.  Each  new  song  or  story  about  the  object  under  observation 
is  the  opening  of  a  new  door  into  ttie  world  of  nature  and  should 
lead  to  fresh  observations. 

There  is  nothing  more  dead  to  a  child  than  a  preserved  specimen. 
Nature  study  deals  with  life,  and  life  appeals  to  the  vitality  in  the 
child.    If  a  specimen  is  used,  be  sure  it  is  a  live  one  or  a  good 
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ptcttire  (the  preserved  specLmen  should  be  the  rasult  of  the  lessoi 

n  the  basis  of  it) . 

We  live  in  a  world  of  living  nature.  What  do  we  kiiow  of  the 
grass  under  our  feet,  the  trees  of  forest  and  plaia,  the  insects  who^e 
jifiartiiieDt  houses  fill  tlie  dead  twigs,  the  birds  which  nest  Ld  the 
wciodis  and  fill  the  world  with  music,  the  stars  overhead,  clouds,  rain^ 
hail,  wind,  mist,  dew,  or  the  sun  whidi  shines  over  all?  The  Btudy; 
of  nature  has  to  do  with  living  things,  or  things  that  are  doing  some- 
thing. The  stars  aro  twinkling  and  making  light.  The  snowilakea 
are  falling,  making  patterns  and  bringing  us  messages  froia 
fairylnnd. 

The  birds  ai^  hopping^  fljiiigj  singing,  building  nests,  laying  eggSi^^^ 
and  feeding  their  young.  The  worms  are  crawling  and  ploughing^H 
thf  ground  and  so  helping  to  make  things  grow.  Pussy  is  our  petj 
she  is  good  company  and  will  play  with  us  and  purr  when  happy. 
The  dog  is  our  friend;  he  guards  the  house  at  night  and  will  run, 
jtanip^  and  do  tricks  for  us,  bark,  growl,  howl,  and  scratch.  His  body 
mst  be  made  strong  so  be  can  chase  away  his  enemies  or  ours,  jump 
for  hifi  food,  bark  for  }oy,  growl  when  danger  is  near^  and  scratch  to 
dig  holes  in  which  to  bury  hie  bones.  Why  is  his  nose  so  pointed  and 
^hy  are  his  eye^  so  far  bacJk^  Whei*e  does  he  live?  Uow  many 
Itgs.  ears,  and  eyes  has  he! 

The  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  are  all  growing  and  varicolored* 
Tlie  fruit  and  vegetables  are  good  to  eat  and  help  us  grow.     The 
flowers  are  fragrant  and  beautiful- 
Nature  study  will  help  the  child  to  make  simple,  truthful  obsei 
lions  upon  the  things  about  him,  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  theii 
and  to  express  his  thoughts  in  his  various  activities* 

The  ha!*it  of  accurate  observation  is  very  important.     S*)[i)e  au 
thority  has  said  Uiat  there  are  few  errors  which  arise  from  willful 
nes5„  compared  to  those  which  arise  from  want  of  care  and  exaci 
in  noticing  things  quite  easily  noticeable. 

In  the  study  of  nature — 

I«  Do  not  try  to  teach  too  much  in  one  lesson. 

2.  IM  the  child  ejcamine  tlie  object  if  possible, 

3.  Lciad  him  to  notice  first  the  charactexistic  features  and  qualities 
whatever  is  under  discussion. 

4.  Remember  that  children  are  more  interested  in  what  things  do 
than  in  their  form. 

Let  the  child  examine  a  little  plant — seed,  root,  and  alL  Lead  him 
to  observe  that  it  does  something;  it  pushes  its  roots  down  and  its 
uimn  up ;  it  eats  and  drinks,  breather,  sleeps,  and  wakes. 

It  makes  things — leaves  and  flowers,  seed,  and  fruits.  Incidentally 
nolice  the  form  and  color  that  these  activities  give  to  each  individual 
planL 
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Nature  study  need  not  be  dull  or  difficult;  it  provides  plenty  of 
life  and  action.  It  is  mostly  our  own  interest  that  is  dead  or  our 
senses  that  need  quickening. 

Grasp  a  few  fundamental  principles,  and  nature  study  in  the  home, 
in  the  kindergivrten,  and  in  the  school  will  become  the  children's 
delight,  the  teacher's  friend,  and  occupation  for  the  nursery  to  help 
start  the  youngsters  in  busy  work  as  well  as  a  daily  delight  when 
walking  out. 

Article  XXXIL 

MOTHERS'  PROBLEM:  TO  PROVIDE  CHILDREN  WITH  SOMETHING 

TO  DO. 

By  Dorothy  Canfikld  Fisheb. 

A  well-known  doctor  has  suggested  that  every  person,  once  in  his 
life,  should  be  prevented  by  force  from  drinking  a  drop  of  water  for 
24  hours,  in  order  that  thereafter  he  might  appreciate  what  free  ac- 
cess to  water  means  for  health  and  comfort.  On  the  same  principle 
it  might  be  a  good  thing  if  every  country  mother  should  be  obliged 
to  spend  a  month  with  her  young  children  in  the  city,  so  that  she 
might  thereafter  appreciate  what  splendid  opportunities  lie  all  about 
her  country  home.  For  the  poorest,  busiest  country  mother  can 
easily  have  conditions  and  materials  for  which  many  a  highly 
trained  kindergarten  teacher  sighs  in  vain. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  her  privileges  is  the  wonderful  resource  of 
having  all  outdoors,  but  this  is  a  privilege  which  the  mother  of 
young  children  is  apt  to  neglect.  She  herself  must  be  in  the  kitchen 
or  near  it  during  much  of  the  day,  and  she  must  have  her  babies 
where  they  are  within  sight  It  often  follows  that  little  country 
folks  spend  almost  as  much  time  hanging  drearily  around  a  kitchen, 
where  they  are  in  the  way  and  where  the  air  is  not  good,  as  do 
the  city  cousins.    What  else  can  the  busy  mother  do? 

She  eta  apply  to  her  children  the  lore  she  has  learned  about  little 
chicks.  Her  men  folk,  hardened  to  fencing  long  stretches  of  field 
and  meadow,  would  laugh  at  the  ease  with  which  a  little  square  of 
yard  outside  the  kitchen  door  can  be  inclosed.  Fencing  which  is  not 
good  enough  for  chickens  will  keep  little  children  safe  from  auto- 
mobile-haunted roads,  from  wandering  cows,  from  running  out  of 
sight  of  their  mother's  eyes.  And  there  is  no  farm  in  the  country 
where  there  is  not  enough  discarded  fence  material  of  one  kind  or 
another  lying  about  to  inclose  a  spot,  say  20  feet  square,  though  it 
might  be  larger  to  advantage.  It  is  better  if  there  is  a  tree  to 
furnish  some  shade  for  hot  days,  but  if  there  is  none  near  enough 
to  the  house,  a  piece  of  old  paper  roofing,  or  a  section  of  old  cor- 
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ruga  ted  iron  roofing,  or  some  old  boards  with  odds  and  ends  of 
shingles  put  over  them,  will  furnish  shade  in  a  comer  of  the  baby 
yard  for  liot  days  and  protection  from  the  rain  during  summer 
showers, 

Now^  with  her  little  ones  foot  free  and  yet  in  security,  out  from 

under  her  feet  in  the  kitchen,  and  yet  dose  at  hand  within  sight 

^ttnd  hearing  as  she  steps  about  lier  daily  work,  the  country  mother 

can  take  counsel  what  to  do  next.     The  very  next  thing  to  do  is 

^  leiirn  by  heart  a  short  and  simple  maxim,  and  to  repeat  it  to  her- 

pDlf  until  she  has  absorbed  the  essence  of  it  into  her  very  boners.    The 

maxim  is:  **  Little  children  wish  and  need  to  be  doing  something 

with  their  bodies  and  hands  every  minute  they  are  awake.^'     The 

problem  faced  by  every  mother  is  to  provide  them  every  minute 

with  something  to  do  which  can  not  hurt,  them,  which  will  help  them 

to  grow,  and  which  will  not  be  too  upsetting  to  tlie  regularity  of  the 

family  life. 

Now,  the  country  mother  has  at  hand  a  dozen  easy  and  satisfactory 
answers  to  this  problem  for  every  one  which  is  available  to  the  city 
iiiother.  To  begin  with,  if  a  load  of  sund  is  dumped  in  one  corner 
of  the  baby  yard  and  some  old  spoons  and  worn-out  pails  contributed 
from  the  kitchen  there  will  be  many  hours  of  every  day  during  which 
the  fortune  of  a  millionaire  could  give  the  little  folks  no  more  hap- 
piness. Such  a  child  yard  with  sand  pile  in  it  costs  almost  noth- 
ing in  time,  money,  or  effort,  and  no  words  can  express  the  degree 
to  which  it  lightens  the  labors  and  anxieties  of  the  mother.  And  yet 
one  can  drive  100  miles  in  rural  and  village  America  without  seeing 
an  example  of  it. 

Now,  this  plain,  bare  provision  for  perfectly  untrammeled  run- 
ning about  is  in  itself  a  better  fate  tlian  befalls  the  average  cliild 
under  5,  and  this  much  can  be  attained  by  any  country  mother  with 
le^  effort  and  expense  than  a  yard  for  poultry.  But  this  can  be 
varied  and  improved  in  innumerable  inexpensive  ways  until  condi- 
tions are  almost  ideal  for  little  cliildren.  A  piece  of  planed  board 
can  be  nailed  upon  four  stout  sticks  driven  into  the  ground  and 
another  on  higher  sticks  put  before  it,  and  the  little  folks  will  have  a 
lietirh  and  table  which  cost,  perhaps,  20  cents,  and  are  as  serviceable  m 
the  pretty  kindergarten  painted  ones  whifh  cost  ten  times  as  much. 
Potter\^  clay  can  be  bought  for  a  few  cent«  a  pound  and  for  a  varia- 
tion from  sand-pile  plays  young  children  turn  gladly  to  clay  model- 
ing. If  the  mother  has  time  and  ability  to  supervise  this  carefully, 
so  much  the  better,  but  if  she  is  so  busy  that  she  can  only  call  out 
om  the  kitchen  sto%e  or  washlub  a  cheerful  suggestion  to  make  some 
ittle  cups  and  saucers,  ir  a  bird's  nest  and  eggs,  this  will  serve  very 
well  as  a  beginning.    If  the  clay  is  kept  where  it  can  be  obtained 
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easily,  it  is  possible  that  one  or  more  of  the  children  maj  show  some 
stirrings  of  native  ability  and  begin  to  try  to  reproduce  the  animal 
life  of  the  country^ 

If  the  country  mother  has  followed  these  suggestions  she  has  now, 
with  small  trouble  to  herself,  put  at  the  disposal  of  her  children  the 
two  great  elements  of  air  and  earth.  There  is  another  one,  almost 
as  eternally  fascinating  as  sand,  and  that  is  water.  If  four  strips 
of  wood  are  nailed  in  the  form  of  a  square  at  one  end  of  the  little 
table  and  a  pan  half  full  of  water  is  set  securely  down  into  this 
square  so  that  it  will  not  tip  over,  another  great  resource  is  added 
to  the  child  yard.  With  an  apron  of  oilcloth,  a  spoon,  and  an 
assortment  of  old  tin  cups,  odd  jelly  glasses,  and  bottles,  it  is  an 
abnormal  child  who  is  not  happy  and  harmlessly  busy  for  a  long 
time  every  day.  Any  ordinary  child  over  14  months  of  age  loves  to 
play  with  water  in  this  way  and  learns  steadiness  of  hand  and  sure- 
ness  of  eye  which  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring  agreeable  table 
manners  at  an  early  age.  As  he  grows  older  a  fleet  of  boats  made  of 
bits  of  wood  or  walnut  shells  vary  the  fun.  A  little  apron  can  be 
manufactured  in  a  few  minutes  out  of  10  cents'  worth  of  table  oil- 
cloth. If  the  mother  is  very  busy  she  can  fasten  it  together  at  the 
shoulder  and  back  with  safety  pins.  A  single  apron  should  last 
through  the  entire  babyhood  of  a  child. 

Children  under  4,  often  those  under  5,  are  too  small  to  "play 
house"  as  yet,  but  they  delight  in  climbing,  and,  if  possible,  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  that.  A  wooden  box  can  be  set  a  little 
down  in  the  ground,  so  that  it  wUl  not  tip  over,  and  the  edges  padded 
with  a  bit  of  old  comforter  so  that  the  inevitable  bumps  are  not  so 
severe*  The  smallest  of  the  little  playmates,  even  the  baby  who  can 
not  walk,  will  rejoice  endlessly  to  puU  himself  up  over  the  edge  and 
clamber  down  into  the  box,  thereby  exercising 'every  muscle  in  his 
body. 

Little  children  can  not  coordinate  their  muscles  quickly  enough  to 
play  ball  with  much  pleasure,  but  if  a  large  soft  ball  is  suspended  by 
a  long  cord,  they  can  swing  it  back  and  forth  to  each  oflier  with  ever 
increasing  skill ;  and  they  should  have  a  rubber  ball  to  roll  to  and  fro 
on  the  ground. 

A  small  wooden  box  with  one  side  knocked  out  makes  the  best  seat 
for  a  swing  for  small  children.  The  three  remaining  sides  make  a 
high  back  and  keep  the  child  from  falling.  If  this  is  swung  on  long 
poles  instead  of  ropes  there  will  be  no  side-to-side  movement  and 
little  children  will  be  safeguarded  from  falling  out  sideways.  If  the 
support  for  a  seesaw  is  made  very  low  even  children  und^  5  can 
enjoy  and  benefit  by  it  in  acquiring  poise. 

If  a  2  by  4  board  is  laid  on  the  ground  the  little  folks  will  find 
much  fun  in  trying  to  walk  along  it  and  acquire  thus  a  considerable 
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addition  to  their  capacity  for  walking  straight  and  managing  their 
ddiaB. 

A  bit  of  hanging  rope  with  the  loose  end  within  easy  reach  will 

[lean  a  great  many  self-inyented  exercises  in  balancing,  and  will 

ive  u  csertainty  of  moscular  action  which  will  save  the  child  from 

ffjiany  a  tumble  later-    A  short  length  of  board,  perhaps  4  feet  long, 

propped  up  on  a  stone  or  bit  of  wood,  witii  one  end  fastened  to  tlie 

rouady  furnishes  a  baby  spring  lx)ard  which  will  dfJight  tho  chilcl 

ronj  3  to  5.    A  pile  of  bay  or  straw  to  jump  into  will  save  the  little 

rvtuna^t^  from  bumps  and  bruises^  and  mitrsli  hay  will  answer  just 

n>  well  as  the  best  timothy.     This  simple  set  of  apparatus  ma}    bo 

:)Uj|>]eted  by  a  short,  roughly  built  ladder,  with  the  rungs  a  short 

li^iuice  apart,  set  up  against  the  liou«e,  with  a  soft  pile  of  hay 

wider  iL    Tliis  furnishes  the  little  folks  the  chance  to  indulge  their 

isaon  for  climbing  things,  which  is  so  dangerous  when  direct^^d 

>wmrd  the  kitchen  table  or  bednxim  buix^au. 

Nothing  in  this  baby  yard  neetl  cost  a  fanner^s  family  more  than 
^a  few  cents,  nor  take  but  very  little  time  and  almost  no  carpentering 
jvkilL  And  \et  the  suggestions  made  cover  a  very  complete  outlit  for 
the  auuloor  exercises  of  citildi^en  under  5  or  6.  Any  mother  who 
secures  tlie  simple  apparatus  here  descril)ed  may  be  sure  not  only 
that  her  own  little  children  will  pass  numberless  happy  hours  but 
liiat  lliey  will  never  lack  for  playmat4?s,  l>ecause  their  play  yard  will 
(be  sought  out  by  all  the  little  folks  in  the  neighborhood. 


Article  XXXUI. 

lASE  EARLY  EDUCATION  ON  SOUND  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHILD  STUDY, 

By  Mb8.  WmiKRED  O*  McBboom, 

For  those  who  intend  to  teach  little  children  of  4  and  5  as  a  pro- 
iion,  a  training  in  kindergarten  methods  is  reciuiivd  by  law  in 
practically  every  State  in  the  Union,     Why  m  such  training  not 
[juflJly  necessary  for  those  whose  future  work  will  probably  ba 
iome  making?    The  hvxmd  principles  underlying  kindergarten  train- 
have  been  thought  out  for  us  by  many  great  educators  and  phi- 
flasophers  of  the  past  and  present,  and  these  principles  will  help  the 
^individual  parent  as  well  as  the  teacher  to  interpret  his  surround- 
tings,  to  form  a  wiser  attitude  toward  life,  and  to  love  and  understand 
ichlldran.    Such  an  education  is  almost  indispensable  to  mothers  who 
[would  give  to  their  children  the  best  of  all  opportunities— the  opjwr- 
|tunity  to  grow  aright.     But  if,  as  mothers,  we  can  not  have  such 
raining  or  can  not  send  our  children  to  kindej^garten,  let  us  phm 
their  early  education  in  the  home  so  that  it  will  be  baaed  as  far  as 
Lpobsible  upon  sound  principles  of  child  study. 
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The  child  between  the  ages  of  3  and  6  years  is  very  impressionable, 
and  upon  his  early  experiences  must  be  based  his  whole  future  educa- 
tion. Therefore  it  is  important  to  see  that  he  receives  only  right 
impressions  and  has  only  right  experiences. 

The  child  is  and  should  be  constantly  handling  objects  and  con- 
stantly inquiring  about  th&ai.  Such  inquisitiveness  is  the  greatest 
aid  to  education.  How  many  interesting  sights  we  pass  over  because 
we  lack  the  keen  observation  of  a  child.  '^  He  who  is  interested  in 
much  has  in  advance  a  great  advantage  over  the  indifferent  person 
and  remains  younger  even  in  age;  whereas  the  indifferent  becomes 
old  in  the  seasons  of  youth." 

Let  the  child  live  with  you.  This  is  not  easy  for  a  busy  farmer's 
wife  such  as  I  am.  It  does  not  mean,  "  Keep  out  of  my  way  while  I 
mix  this  bread."  It  means,  "  Roll  up  your  sleeves  and  wash  your 
hands.  Now  dip  out  four  quarts  of  flour  for  me."  Perhaps  some 
of  the  flour  may  be  spilled,  but  only  by  using  the  hands  will  the  child 
learn  motor  control.  What  if  the  biscuits  are  not  all  smooth?  By 
making  three  rows  of  four  each,  he  will  be  learning  valuable  number 
facts. 

The  child  may  ask,"  Why  is  the  flour  white?  The  wheat  is  not 
white."  This  question  brings  out  the  whole  story  of  bread.  Don't 
merely  tell  it;  see  it  if  possible — ^the  wheat  seed,  the  growing  wheat 
field,  the  reaping  and  thrashing,  the  flour  mill,  the  bakery.  Enrich 
the  child's  experience  with  pictures,  stories,  and  songs  relating  to 
this  subject,  and  after  this  a  slice  of  bread  will  be  an  object  of  new 
interest  to  the  child. 

Tell  in  the  same  way  about  the  strawberries  that  he  eats  with  his 
bread.  Where  do  they  come  from?  If  you  can  not  show  him  the 
growing  plants,  find  a  picture  or  draw  one  so  that  he  may  not  say, 
as  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  did,  '*  I've  always  had  such  a  desire  to 
see  strawberry  bushes." 

City  children  ask,  "  Why  is  there  a  picture  of  a  cow  on  the  butter 
paper? "  If  you  can  not  visit  a  dairy  or  a  creamery,  buy  a  gallon  of 
milk  and  let  the  child  skim  it  and  chum  the  cream  into  butter  with 
the  egg  beater.  Then  after  he  has  salted  it,  let  him  eat  some  on  his 
bread.  My  country  children  ask,  *'  How  did  the  firemen  know  there 
was  a  fire?"  Their  father  took  them  to  the  fire  house  to  see  the 
alarm  bell  and  the  boots,  clothes,  and  brass  pole  ready  for  the  night 
alarm. 

When  fathers  go  to  the  field  to  see  the  oats  planted,  they  should 
take  their  5-year-old  boy  or  girl  along  and  tell  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  the  seed. 

On  the  way  for  the  cows,  sharp  eyes  may  find  a  badger  hole  or  see 
some  muskrats  in  the  creek. 
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Is  all  this  education?  The  beginnings  of  education  are  started  in 
and  about  the  home  in  the  child's  attitude  and  reaction  toward  his 
environment.  All  the  time  he  is  learning  to  see  and  hear  and  to 
think.  The  child  whose  mother  and  father  live  with  him  is  sure  to 
store  up  exi>eriences  and  be  able  to  compare  and  relate  them  later,  to 
be  observing,  to  be  constructive  (which  is  the  only  remedy  for  de- 
structiveness) ,  and  to  be  able  to  express  himself  as  well  as  to  have 
something  in  his  mind  to  express. 

In  play  children  are  constantly  educating  themselves.  They  are 
learning  to  direct  their  attention  and  their  motions  persistently 
toward  a  definite  end.  We  can  suggest  plays  and  tasks  which  will 
train  the  eye  to  see  quickly  and  teach  the  colors,  directions  (front, 
back,  up,  down,  right,  left) ;  the  points  of  the  compass,  the  time  of 
day,  and  the  days  of  the  week.  My  little  4-year  old  learns  much  as 
she  sits  beside  me  at  the  sewing  machine.  She  arranges  my  drawer 
of  thread,  learns  the  colors  and  plays  a  game,  guessing  which  color 
is  gone  from  a  long  row  of  spools. 

A  set  of  colored  kindergarten  balls,  a  box  of  crayons,  or  later  a 
box  of  paints  make  an  excellent  Christmas  gift  and  aid  in  color  train- 
ing. Colored  papers  and  a  small  pair  of  scissors  will  occupy  many  a 
stormy  day  profitably.  The  mother  who  is  at  all  musical  can  train 
the  ear  to  detect  high  and*  low  tones,  loud  or  soft  bells,  and  music  for 
marching  and  skipping.  Have  the  child  bounce  a  large  ball  to  music 
or  clap  to  music.  This  will  help  him  to  gain  motor  control.  Play 
dominoes  with  him.  Suggest  "  hide  the  thimble "  or  "  blind  man's 
buff  "  or  "  cobbler."  All  these  games  help  to  train  the  eye,  the  ear, 
and  the  hands. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  moral  training  of  children,  for  mothers 
seem  to  consider  that  their  duty,  even  though  they  may  not  think  it 
necessary  to  train  the  mind.  The  right  idea  of  preparing  a  child 
for  school  is  not  to  teach  him  reading  and  writing  imless  he  is  past 
the  age  of  6,  but  to  give  him  many  and  first-hand  experiences  which 
will  train  his  senses  and  make  his  mind  and  body  active  and  able  to 
express  his  feelings. 

«. 

Article  XXXIV. 

LET  US  NOT  CRIPPLE  OUR  CHILDREN'S  SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

By  BifBS.  AucE  Babton  Habbis. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  the  city  child  is  able  to  show  in  the  way 

of  self-dependence  and  initiative  when  the  inevitable  day  arrives  that 

he  most  stand  on  his  own  feet.    It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  never  left 

alone.    In  well-to-do  families  he  usually  passes  from  the  teacher's 
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hands  directly  into  the  hands  of  his  governess  or  tutor,  who  instantly 
assumes  the  responsibility  for  his  safety  and  well-being.  He  works 
and  plays  under  supervision,  and  has  no  opportunity  to  develop  ini- 
tiative or  a  sense  of  responsibility.  In  the  name  of  education  we  are 
crippling  what  we  should  cultivate.  The  best  way  to  develop  initia- 
tive is  to  let  the  child  alone  for  at  least  a  part  of  each  day.  I  think 
it  shows  an  almost  insulting  lade  of  faith  in  his  intelligence,  tliis 
constant  attendance  on  him.  Even  if  he  does  make  a  few  Uunders, 
he  will  be  developing  himself  that  way. 

My  husband  and  I  were  brought  up  in  all  the  freedom  of  large 
spaces  and  after  a  few  years  of  New  York  apartment  life,  with 
summers  in  boarding  houses,  we  realized  that  our  boys  were  going  to 
lose  out  on  most  of  the  joys  of  diildhood  unless  something  was  done 
about  it.  So  we  bought  for  almost  nothing  a  100-acre  valley,  2,000 
feet  up  in  the  CatdriUs  and  500  feet  above  the  nearest  village — a 
real  wilderness  into  which  no  self-respecting  servant  would  dream  of 
setting  foot.  There  was  a  rough  little  cabin  in  it,  which  was  quite 
adequate  for  a  srnnmer  home.  Our  object  was  to  have  a  place  wliere 
the  children  could  stretch  their  bodies  and  souls,  and  incidentally 
where  the  parents  could  also;  where  light  and  heat  and  water  did 
not  come  by  means  of  tape  and  buttons. 

We  had  to  do  all  the  work  ourselves  and  the  boys,  then  5  and  6, 
were  expected  from  the  beginning  to  do  their  share.  They  fetched 
tl^  milk  from  the  nearest  farm,  a  half  mile  distant,  realizing  fully 
that  if  they  did  not  g^  it  there  would  not  be  any  milk,  a  crisis  which 
could  not  exist  in  town.  We  have  most  of  our  dinners  outside,  over 
a  camp  fire,  which,  of  course,  the  boys  soon  learned  to  make.  They 
often  serve  us  doubtful  meals,  over  which  they  labor  joyfully  for 
hours  beforehand.  They  have  absolute  freedom  to  wander  over  the 
mountains  with  only  their  dogs  for  protection.  There  are  hours  and 
hours  when  I  have  no  idea  where  they  are,  and  they  come  home  with 
the  most  wonderful  adventures  to  recount  For  four  months  out  of 
every  year  they  live  the  life  of  the  pioneer  boy. 

I  think  every  city  child  should  have  some  such  summer  experience 
if  possible,  where  responsibilities  can  be  given  him  which  he  may 
assume  or  not,  but  where  he  must  take  the  consequences.  Th«  child 
brought  up  under  artificial  conditions  necessarily  prevailing  in  city 
life,  or  in  the  summer  hotel,  has  no  point  of  contact  with  the  old, 
simple,  universal  forms  of  human  living,  from  which  all  wholesome 
developments  took  their  root. 
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Article  XXXV. 

BEAVERY  IS  NATURAL;  FEAR  IS  INCULCATED, 

By  Mrs,  Alice  Babtdn  Habms, 

The  ideals  which  wo  wish  to  develop  in  our  children  arc  chiefly 
those  of  courage,  tnithfuhiessj  and  unselfishness,  I  believe  that  the 
jiormal  child  is  born  brave,  physically  and  morally,  and  that  out 
of  laziness  or  ignorance  the  grown  people  put  fear  into  his  little 
consciousness.  He  isn^  allowed  to  climb,  for  instance,  because  his 
mother  is  afraid  he  will  fall,  and  his  plastic  mind  is  filled,  through 
stories  or  threats,  or  actual  punisliinent,  with  a  sense  of  danger  and 
evil  with  which  he  in  his  helplessness  can  not  cope. 

Lying,  of  course,  comes  from  the  same  source.  The  child  lies  be- 
cause he  is  afn^id,  either  of  being  misunderstood  or  punished, 
Thoreau  says,  '*It  takes  two  to  speak  (he  truth;  one  to  speak  and 
one  to  listen.*'  When  the  child  lies^  the  burden  of  the  Jie  too  often 
rests  upon  the  grown  people  who  have  him  in  charge. 

Many  persons  believe  that  fear  is  inevitable  to  man;  that  it  is 
A  race  memory;  but  I  believe  that  fear  of  the  dark,  of  solitude,  ia 
much  more  likely  to  come  from  mind  pictures  of  terrible  things 
which  unwitting  elders  have  discussed  in  the  child^s  presence,  or 
as  a  result  of  unwise  reading  or  story^telling  in  very  early  childhood* 
This  is  difficult  to  avoid  perhaps,  but  quite  possible  if  parents  are 
willing  to  be  sufficiently  watchfuL  The  magnificent  trust  with  which 
a  child  thus  guarded  can  face  the  world  is  a  guarantee  in  itself  of 
cei<s  in  life. 

Vnselfishness  is  one  of  the  virtues  which  has  to  be  cultivated,  for 
we  are  not  bom  unselfish.  We  have  to  be  taught  this  virtue  and  of 
eoui'se,  the  greatest  teacher  of  all  is  love,  I  am  inclined  to  thiiUc 
lave  is  the  only  teacher.    Henderson  says ; 

To  get  cbUflrea  Intcreisted  in  impersotuil  tliUigs  Is  to  muke  them  ima  void  ably 
QiiaelAsh.  Solitary  cliltdrent  only  mna  and  dougbters,  itre  as  a  rule  extremely 
M^tfislu  for  tJie  simple  reason  that  theJr  lives  huve  been  so  overwbelmtngly  per- 
eonoL  The  way  out  Is  through  gronp  actlvltlea  on  the  part  of  the  whole  family, 
Uirougti  plea«ur<>s  as  well  as  througji  service.  If  life  Is  to  l>e  perraaaently 
■Bccesful,  and  happiness  genuine  and  secure^  tlie  major  interest  nuist  be  Im- 
pefH<ina1«  must  have  to  do  \^  Ith  something  bit;s*^r  than  the  ULUe  self,  must  con-j 
cent  lUelf  wiUi  Uie  abiding  and  universal  liiln£& 
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Article  XXXVL 

SEVENTEEN  USEFUL  RULES  FOR  MOTHERS. 

By  Mrs.  Gertrude  H.  Camfbeix. 

Many  mothers  have  asked  me, "  Do  you  find  that  your  kindergarten 
training  really  helps  you  when  you  are  dealing  with  problems  in 
your  home?"    My  answer  is  invariably,  "  Yes." 

Two  years  of  thorough  and  stimulating  training  in  Froebel's  won- 
derful methods  for  teaching  little  children  and  several  years  of  try- 
ing to  put  those  methods  into  practice  could  not  fail  to  give  a  mother 
a  more  intelligent  and  spiritual  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  her  chil- 
dren's activities.  ' 

Thinking  back  over  the  past  years  I  have  been  trying  to  formulate 
some  of  the  practices  that  have  helped  me  over  the  hard  places,  and 
offer  the  following  to  tlie  mother  who  wishes  to  make  of  her  children's 
early  years  a  period  that  they  and  she  will  remember  with  great  joy : 

1.  When  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  a  child  from  doing  something 
wrong  or  harmful,  always  suggest  something  else  he  may  do.  Never 
issue  a  don't  without  proposing  a  do. 

2.  In  giving  a  child  permission  to  play  take  care  that  his  activities 
do  not  develop  into  license.  For  he  will  be  happier  if  some  limita- 
tions are  imposed  to  test  his  powers  and  help  him  concentrate.  For 
instance,  if  he  is  playing  with  blocks  or  cutting  from  paper,  giving 
him  permission  to  do  anything  he  pleases  often  results  in  aimless  or 
destructive  activity.  Some  suggestion  from  the  mother  to  make 
something — to  furnish  a  house,  for  instance — stimulates  and  directs 
his  mind,  while  leaving  him  free  to  express  himself. 

3.  Before  a  command  is  given  always  consider  whether  it  is  going 
to  raise  an  issue.  If  a  child  refuses  to  obey,  do  not  always  insist  upon 
implicit  obedience;  your  conmiand  may  not  have  been  an  entirely 
wise  one.  Punish  for  disobedience,  if  necessary,  but  do  not  raise 
avoidable  issues.  "Breaking  a  child's  will"  is  cruel  and  most 
harmful. 

4.  When  a  child  is  naughty  always  be  sure  that  the  cause  is  not 
a  physical  one,  for  fatigue  and  hunger  come  easily  to  little  people. 
Many  problems  that  are  unsolvable  before  a  meal  are  no  longer  prob- 
lems afterwards. 

5.  Try  to  follow  your  children's  activities  and  to  understand  the 
instincts  and  inner  laws  from  which  they  proceed.  View  what  they 
do  in  the  light  of  your  intelligence  and  of  your  spirit.  Such  a  habit 
of  watchfulness  and  care  prevents  nervous  irritation  and  enables  you 
to  enter  into  and  to  encourage  sympathetically  activities  which  are 
pleasing. 
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6.  Be  conslslen!  in  wLiit  you  approve  and  diRtipprovc.  Do  not  one 
dny,  lux'ftuse  you  nre  tired,  repmve  a  rWxUl  for  sometliin^  lie  had 
done  and  the  next  day  ignore  the  same  thing  l^icause  you  are  rested, 

7.  Answer  questions  triitlifully,  A  chikKs  mind  does  not  always 
crave  details.  Give  him  only  hroad  statements.  Build  a  strong 
foundation  of  trutli,  to  which  details  may  he  added  later.  As  re- 
gards the  vital  question  of  the  origin  of  life  be  careful  not  to  give 
the  diild  more  than  he  asks  fc»r.  Do  not  force  your  buds  to  open 
too  early.  The  life  of  flowers  and  birds  is  analogous  to  hunuin  life 
and  will  tell  you  how  to  answer  this  question. 

8.  Avoid  useless  negations.  If  tliere  is  no  renl  reason  why  a 
cliild  should  have  his  requests  denied,  do  not  deny  tliein. 

t>»  In  regard  to  children-g  interruptions^  consider  whether  what 
they  want  you  to  do  is  not  more  important  than  tlie  special  activity 
you  luid  planned  for  that  moment.  In  the  last  anidysis,  why  do  we 
mothers  exist  at  all  if  not  to  give  of  our  best  to  our  children  and  to 
meet  their  needs  as  they  show  themselves? 

10.  The  care  of  a  child's  body  is  important,  but  it  should  not 
monopolize  the  mother's  attention  at  the  expense  of  mind  and  spirit. 

11.  Cultivate  a  sense  of  humor  in  yourself  and  in  your  child.  It 
is  wonderful  how  many  trying  situations  may  be  relieved  through 
this  means. 

1*2.  Show  a  child  the  same  inspect  you  would  a  grown  person. 
What  a  child  resents  most  in  being  struck  is  not  the  pain,  but  the 
insult  to  his  pride. 

13.  Do  not  leave  your  children  largely  to  the  care  of  nurses,  how- 
ever conscientious  or  seemingly  intelligent  they  may  be.  Nurses 
minister  mostly  to  the  physical  needs  of  little  children,  and  the 
time  mon  comes  when  they  are  no  longer  necessary  for  tliis  purpose. 
Then  it  may  be  too  late  for  the  mother  to  build  the  bridge  of  sjtu- 
pathy  l>etween  her  children  and  herself.  Moreover,  it  is  in  early 
yeai*s  that  the  child  is  most  impressionable  and  that  a  mother's  influ- 
ence m«y  count  for  most. 

14.  Do  not  threaten.  Make  punisliments  slight,  but  sec  that  they 
always  follow  the  offense.  Their  effectiveness  depends  upon  their 
inevitability,  not  on  their  severity.  A  child  keeps  his  fingers  from 
tlie  flame  because  he  knows  it  will  always  bum  him, 

15.  A  child  that  is  occupied  is  always  a  good  and  happy  cliild. 
For  outdoors,  try  to  have  a  sand  box,  a  swing,  a  garden  and  garden 
tools,  and  let  this  be  a  spot  where  the  children  hear  the  word  "  don't" 
ns  seldom  as  possible.  For  indooi-s,  provide  modeling  clay,  paints,  i 
u  i^oap'bubble  outfit,  blocks,  crayons,  colored  paper,  blunt  scissorSif 
c<iIon?d  w<x>den  beads,  shoestrings  for  stringing,  and  pegs  for  peg 
boards.     (Beads,  pegs,  and  peg  boards  may  be  procured  from  Milton 
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Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  or  K  Steiger  &  Co-,  49  Murray 
Street,  New  York.  Both  companies  will  send  a  catalogue  upon 
request.) 

16.  Since  you  are  constantly  supplying  your  child  with  mental 
and  spiritual  food,  see  that  your  own  mind  and  spirit  are  kept  re- 
newed and  inspired  by  good  books,  fresh  air,  poetry,  change  of  scene, 
stimulating  companions^p,  good  pictures,  and  music 

17.  And  remember,  your  child  came  to  you  with  the  divine  spark. 
He  is  for  you  largely  to  make  or  mar. 


Artide  XXXYIL 

BEGIN  EARLY  TO  FORM  THE  HABITS  OP  YOUR  CHILa 

By  Mbs.  Edfth  Culbk  Cowubs. 

From  the  instant  a  mother  hears  that  first  significant  cry  which 
proclaims  to  the  world  the  birth  of  a  new  life,  she  is  confronted  by  a 
problem  which  increases  in  complexity  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

If  she  is  a  busy  mother — and  most  mothers  are  busy — she  will  soon 
realize  that  upon  the  early  habits  of  her  baby  will  depend  her  ability 
to  fulfill  her  many  duties.  She  can  train  the  baby  to  be  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  her  during  his  waking  hours,  and  thus  let  him  become 
the  spoiled  child  who  later  develops  into  a  family  nuisance,  or  she 
can  begin  even  when  he  is  in  his  tiny  crib  to  sow  the  seed  of  self-re- 
liance, which  will  make  of  him  the  responsible  and  desirable  citizen. 
She  would  not  be  guilty  of  pulling  up  the  sprouting  plant  to  see  if  it 
was  growing;  why  carry  her  baby  about  in  her  arms  or  hold  him  in 
her  lap  when  he  can  kick  and  crow  so  much  more  f I'eely  in  his  own 
bed? 

The  baby  who  is  bathed,  fed,  given  his  nap  regularly,  allowed  free- 
dom in  which  to  grow,  and  not  hampered  by  too  much  attention  will 
develop  into  a  healthy,  happy,  helpful  child,  and  be  a  joy  to  his 
parents  and  a  pleasure  to  their  friends.  The  Children's  Bureau  at 
Washington  furnishes,  upon  request,  bulletins  relating  to  the  food, 
general  care,  and  physical  training  of  the  infant. 

As  baby's  mind  develops  he  will  need  diversion  and  amusement. 
For  this  purpose  toys  are  useful  which  do  not  have  sharp  edges  and 
which  can  be  washed  and  kept  sterile.  A  bell  or  rattle  for  the  baby 
to  kick  may  be  hung  from  his  crib  or  carriage,  but  it  must  be  hung 
at  an  angle  which  will  not  produce  eye  strain. 

From  earliest  infancy  the  child  displays  a  spirit  of  investigation 
which  it  is  well  always  to  gratify.  If  possible,  never  leave  his  ques- 
tions unanswered.  If  you  lack  the  information,  say  thai  you  do  not 
know  but  will  find  out  and  tell  him;  and  keep  your  word.    Few 
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parents  realize  that  they  ijpity  to  the  child  the  spirit  of  otnnlscencc 
which  God  typifies  to  them^  nnd  that  it  behooves  them  constantly  to 
strengthen  such  faith.  The  child  who  finds  that  he  can  depend  upon 
what  his  parents  tell  him  is  less  apt  in  his  turn  to  deceive  them,  and 
the  seed  of  mutual  understanding  and  confidence  is  thus  sown,  to 
sprout  and  bloom  for  all  time. 

The  spirit  of  investigation  often  leads  children  into  the  habit  of 
touching  every  object  they  see.  This  is  not  always  naughtiness  and 
sliotdd  not  be  so  stigmatized.  A  baby's  attention  can  be  diveiled 
from  one  object  to  another,  wliile  older  children  will  delist  from  in- 
vestigation as  soon  as  their  curiosity  is  satisfied.  But  if  they  are 
told  unqualifiedly  that  a  certain  object  must  not  be  touched,  they 
seem  impelled  by  an  irresistible  force  Ut  handle  that  object  in  prefer- 
ace  to  all  others.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  advantage  to  be 
lined  by  positive  suggestion.  Divert  the  child's  mind  by  mention- 
ing something  which  he  may  do,  rather  than  strengthen  his  do- 
termination  by  a  peremptory  command  as  to  what  he  may  not  do. 


Article  XXXVIIL 

MUSIC  AN  ELEMENTAL  PART  OF  LIFE. 
By  Mrs.  Jean  N.  BititaiSTr. 

Dear  old  Mother  Goose,  the  patron  saint  of  children's  music? 
How  much  the  children  of  our  family  owe  to  her  jingles.  I  can  very 
distinctly  remember  my  fatlier  playing  with  us  and  trotting  us  to 
the  rhjrthm  of  "Ride  a  cock  hoi'se,''  *'  To  Boston,  to  Boston,  to  buy 
a  penny  bun,"  and  **  Little  bow-wow  to  the  mill/' 

No  child,  thoroughly  imbued  with  thej^e  rhymes,  will  have  any 
trouble  in  comprehending  three  and  four  part  rhytlims,  with  their 
varied  subdivisions  and  accents.  How  much  more  delightful  to  have 
all  this  rhythmic  instinct  grow  up  unconsciously  from  happy  phiy- 
lime  than  to  have  it  left  until  a  child  is  old  enough  to  be  conscious 
rf  his  lack  in  this  respect  and  has  to  go  through  exacting  and  tirc- 
[>me  drills  t/>  overcome  it, 

Happy  the  child  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  joyous  musical  atmosjihcrc ! 
Thi're  is  thus  implanted  in  his  inner  being  a  something  which  will 
lidp  him  to  go  through  many  trifils  with  a  brave  heart  and  an  un- 
cfniquerable  hope  and  faith  that  this  is  after  all  a  g<x)d  world. 

We  constantly  hear  mothers  say,  '*No,  my  children  have  no  talent 
for  music  and  I  shull  not  bother  to  have  tliem  Icaiii  anything 
nlmit  it,*' 

If  I  could  feel  that  I  lind  in  all  my  life  made  a  few  mothei's,  a  few 
teachers^  understand  the  difference  between  music  as  a  performance 
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and  music  as  a  life  element,  and  thereby  gained  for  a  few  children 
this  power  which  more  than  any  other  stirs  the  vital  forces  by  which 
we  live,  I  should  feel  that  my  share  of  life's  troubles  were  a  small 
price  to  pay. 

A  like  misapprehension  in  the  domain  of  art  would  banish  from 
home  and  school  the  beautiful  pictures  and  art  forms  which  awaken 
a  love  of  all  that  wonderful  world  of  beauty  revealed  to  the  seeing 
eye  and  the  appreciative  mind,  because,  perforce,  so  very,  very  few 
children  have  any  talent  for  drawing,  painting,  or  modeling. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  rousing  a  feeling  for  music  is  to  lead  a 
child  to  listen.  How  much  stress  is  laid  in  our  scheme  of  education 
upon  teaching  a  child  to  observe,  to  see;  how  little  upon  teaching 
him  to  hear.  The  eye  is  made  dominant  in  all  things  and  we  lose 
much  enjoyment  which  a  trained  sense  of  hearing  might  bring  us. 
God  made  the  birds  beautiful,  but  He  also  gave  them  songs,  so 
tender,  so  thrilling  that  the  very  breath  stops  that  we  may  listen,  as 
we  sit  at  twilight  near  the  home  of  wood  thrush  or  song  sparrow. 

To'the  open  ear  is  not  the  gentle,  silvery  murmur  of  the  brook  as 
it  calls  through  the  forest  as  keen  a  delight  as  is  its  crystal  shimmer 
in  a  setting  of  green,  when  we  have  followed  its  call  and  found  its 
home? 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  that 
He  who  created  them  meant  His  children  to  hear  their  music  in  the 
melodies  and  harmonies  of  all  His  great  creation. 

The  child  brought  up  in  the  city  hasn't  the  beautiful  sounds  of 
nature  from  which  to  get  his  first  lessons  in  listening,  but  mother 
and  kindergartner  can  make  use  of  what  they  have.  Even  the  scis- 
sors grinder  and  ragman  help  us  out  here.  One  of  my  little  pupils, 
the  daughter  of  musical  parents,  gained  her  first  idea  of  imitating 
sounds  correctly  from  a  ragman's  call.  As  we  were  having  our  lesson 
one  day  we  heard  this  song  come,  I  was  going  to  say  float  in  at  the 
window,  but  the  ragman's  tones  are  rather  too  strenuous  to  be  called 
floating  tones:  "Rags,  rags,  rags;  any  old  rags  or  bottles."  The 
tune  can  be  written  thus:  Do  si  la  sol  sol  sol  do  do,  but  no  words 
can  describe  the  quality  of  the  tones.  At  once  I  imitated  the  theme 
and  little  Frances,  to  my  great  surprise,  imitated  me  exactly,  whereas 
before  this  she  had  hardly  been  able  to  get  one  single  note  correctly. 
His  tune  was  unique  and  it  appealed  to  her. 

Lead  the  children  to  listen  in  every  way  you  can  think  of.  Tap 
on  different  substances — wood,  glass,  silver.  You  may  find  a  lamp- 
shade that  gives  forth  a  definite  musical  pitch.  Play  tunes  on  tum- 
blers, tuning  them  to  musical  pitches  by  varying  the  quantity  of 
water  in  them  and  striking  lightly  with  silver  knife  or  spoon.  This 
device  I  found  most  useful  in  arousing  interest  in  music  in  a  boy 
who  seemed  to  have  no  musical  instinct  whatever. 
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A  writer  says:  "The  greater  part  of  children's  time  is  spent  in 
elaborate  impersonation  and  make-believe,  and  the  entire  basis  of 
their  education  is  acquired  through  this  directly  assimilative  fac- 
ulty." This  applies  most  forcibly  to  music  and  gives  to  those  who 
have  the  care  of  children  almost  unlimited  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing musical  expression. 

A  lullaby  song  at  the  child's  bedside  at  night  is  a  benediction  be- 
yond estimate. 

Article  XXXIX. 

HOW  MUSIC  HELPS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  HOME. 

/  By  Mrs.  Jean  N.  Babkett. 

A  few  instances  of  what  has  been  done  in  some  homes  through  the 
power  of  music  will,  I  know,  tell  you  more  than  the  mere  advance- 
ment of  theories. 

A  little  girl  who  was  very  miserable  and  managed  to  make  mother 
or  nurse  most  unhappy  all  through  the  process  of  hairdressing  and 
getting  into  bothersome  clothes,  would  submit  most  graciously  if 
mother  sang — 

My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hnlr 

With  knot  of  fairest  hue; 
Tie  up  my  sleeves  with  ribbon  rare, 

And  lace  my  bodice  blue ; 
For  why,  she  says,  sit  still  and  weep 

While  others  are  at  play? 

an  adaptation  of  Haydn's  beautiful  air. 

Another  mother  learned  to  help  her  little  boy  work  off  some  of  his 
stormy  fits  of  temper  by  going  to  the  piano  and  playing  some  stormy, 
impetuous  bit  like  Schumann's  "  Wild  Kider."  The  boy  did  not  know 
why  this  was  done,  but  he  felt  the  mood  of  the  music  because  it  ex- 
actly fitted  his  own,  and  he  would  career  around  the  room  like  a 
veritable  wild  pony,  imtil  his  emotion,  which  might  have  worked 
harm  to  himself  and  others,  had  spent  itself  in  this  harmless  way. 

My  sister  remembers  that  even  as  a  child  she  recognized  this  power 
of  music  to  bring  sweetness  out  of  temper.  She  was  very  angry  one 
day  with  a  sense  of  some  injustice  done  her  and  in  this  mood  started 
to  play  her  beloved  piano.  As  she  did  this  she  realized  that  if  she 
played  she  would  soon  cease  to  be  angry,  and  not  being  ready  to  give 
up  her  resentful  mood,  she  rejected  the  gentle  ministry  of  music  and 
went  to  her  room  to  nurse  her  unhappiness. 

As  an  incitement  to  bravery  music  has  often  been  used  in  the  home. 
A  little  boy  much  afraid  of  the  dark  would  go  upstairs  to  a  dark 
room  for  mother  when  she  played  a  strong  march  for  him  as  he  went. 
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If  mothers  could  realize  how  many  times  a  bit  of  music  would  be 
of  greater  service  than  even  the  kindest  remonstrance,  they  would 
have  crashing  chords  ready  for  the  angry  boy,  nonsense  song  to  drive 
scowls  from  the  face  of  little  daughter,  and  jolly  jig  to  set  lagging 
feet  and  drooping  spirits  dancing;  while  a  gay  little  tune  improvised 
or  adapted  for  the  occasion,  would  often  bring  cheerful  obedience  in 
response  to  the  request  to  pick  up  playthings  or  perform  some  other 
unwelcome  task,  where  a  stem  conmiand  would  start  an  unhappy  time 
for  all  concerned. 

One  of  my  childhood  memories  is  of  visiting  in  a  country  home 
where  the  mother  would  often  get  up  from  the  breakfast  table  and 
BSkjj  "  Come,  let  us  sing  a  little  before  we  do  the  work.^  Bad  house- 
keeping, perhaps,  but  good  homemaking,  for  I  have  since  learned  that 
this  method  was  always  resorted  to  when  the  morning  atmosphere  of 
the  home  threatened  to  be  gloomy  or  quarrelsome;  and  the  singing 
never  failed  to  drive  away  the  clouds.  Of  course,  this  use  of  music 
is  most  effective  with  a  child  who  is  either  endowed  by  nature  with 
tlie  ability  to  respond  to  musical  influence  or  has  been  trained  in  ear 
and  heart  to  feel  its  effects. 

A  child  who  has  always  heard  good  music  and  has  early  learned  to 
love  and  produce  it,  has  great  advantage  over  one  to  whom  it  comes 
as  a  later  and  more  foreign  achievement.  Responsiveness  to  the 
atmosphere  of  music  is  not,  however,  dependent  upon  the  ability  to 
create  it,  although  of  course,  made  stronger  by  it.  A  little  4-year-old 
child  who  had  no  natural  ability  for  either  singing  or  playing,  be- 
ing deficient  in  both  rhythmic  sense  and  sense  of  pitch,  nevertiieless 
was  so  sensitive  to  musical  impressions  that  she  described  the  tunes 
which  wei-e  played  to  her  as  being  pink  and  red  and  blue  like  the  sky, 
and  one  which  had  strong  chords  with  a  staccato  melody  above  them 
as  the  green  tune  with  red  berries.  These  interpretations  of  music 
in  terms  of  color  were  later  explained  by  the  development  of  an  un- 
usual degree  of  talent  with  pencil  and  brush. 

Another  memory  of  my  childhood  is  of  a  visit  to  a  dear  auntie, 
who,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  took  her  little  visitor  to  the  west  pasture 
and  amid  the  splendor  of  the  sinking  red  sun  read  from  a  volume  of 
sacred  poems.  The  cadence  of  her  sweet  low  voice  will  always  echo 
through  my  memory. 

It  is  truly  a  part  of  music's  ministry  to  speak  through  the  charm 
of  a  well-modulated  pleasant-toned  voice,  lending  itself  freely  to 
the  various  moods  of  the  fine  nature  it  serves.  It  is  truly  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  mother  and  the  kindergartner  to  be  a  model  for  her 
children  in  this  respect  as  in  many  others,  for  diildren  are  very 
sensitive  to  voice  quality. 

While  the  kindergartner's  opportunity  comes  later  than  that  of 
the  mother,  she  has  the  same  responsibility  to  see  that  the  children 
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under  her  cara  are  gi^vQ  Uie  opporUniitj  tor  ^  full  and  all-sickd  de- 
TelopmeDt^'*  to  use  the  words  of  Froebel,  ^  to  enable  him  to  see  man 
in  the  nniT^isality  of  his  natuitd  ami  particularly  to  enable  him  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  products  of  true  ark^  Many  diildren 
will  come  to  her  without  having  experienced  in  the  home  any  of  the 
life  of  music  which  might  have  been  theirs^  and  to  her  will  fall  the 
duty  of  arousing  the  first  idea,  of  awakening  the  first  emotion  for 
sound. 

Who  that  has  ever  witnessed  the  delight  of  a  little  kindergarten 
child  in  this  new  way  of  expressing  his  joy  in  life  can  doubt  that 
music  should  be  r^arded  as  a  beneficent  influence  in  life,  and  not 
as  an  accomplishment  to  be  cultivated  <mly  by  those  of  more  than 
ordinary  endownment!  When  the  kindergartner  says,  "Who  will 
sing  our  new  song  for  us  alone  P'  how  often  it  is  the  little  fellow 
who  can  not  yet  carry  a  tune  that  eagerly  responds,  especially  if 
mother  is  there  to  hear.  If  teacher  and  mother  are  wise,  there  will 
be  no  expression  of  suprise  or  dissent;  for  the  right  tnicness  or  un- 
trueness  of  the  tune  just  now  is  nothing  to  the  inner  urge  which  makes 
the  child  want  to  express  himself  in  this  new  and  delightful  way. 

To  sing  the  lilting  measure  when  the  heart  is  gay,  to  give  thanlcs 
for  cherished  blessings  in  the  glad  hymn  of  praise,  to  send  upon 
wings  of  song  a  i^myer  for  strength  to  bear  the  burden  and  grief 
too  heavy  to  be  borne  alone,  this  is  what  God's  great  gift  of  mtisio 
should  mean  to  us.  Let  us  help  the  little  children  to  enter  into  their 
heritage  of  song. 


Article  XL. 

BEISG  A  GOOD  MOTHER  REQUIRES  UNDERSTANDING,  DEVOTION^ 

AND  SACRIFICE. 

By  Mrs.  Isabef.  S.  Waj.lace. 

The  education  of  young  girls  should  prepare  thorn  for  the  greatest 
work  in  the  world — wifehood  and  motherhood — and  I  wish  they  could 
all  have  courses  in  home  nursing,  domestic  science,  and  kindergarten 
'training. 

My  training  as  a  kindergartner  taught  me  many  things,  among 
them  keeping  strictly  to  a  schedule;  so  my  baby  was  fed,  bathed,  and 
put  to  bed  regularly.  Habit  is  formed  early  in  life,  and  can  help  to 
make  or  mar  character,  depending  on  whether  habits  are  good  or  bad. 
This  carrying  out  of  a  regular  schedule  was  not  always  easy,  for  it 
meant  sacrifice  of  many  pleasures.  But  I  wanted  to  be  a  good  mother 
first  of  all,  and  I  was  rewarded  by  having  a  happy,  good  baby.  Even 
now  at  6  years  old  there  is  no  fuss  at  nap  time  or  bedtime.    One  of 
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the  things  taught  unconsciously  in  the  kindergarten  is  regularity 
and  promptness,  and  these  can  be  taught  in  the  home  just  as  well. 

Long  before  baby  could  talk  she  knew  the  little  play  for  the  fingers, 
"  Here's  a  ball  for  baby.^ 

Here's  a  ball  for  Baby, 
Big  and  soft  and  ronnd  I 
Here  Is  Baby's  hammer— 
O,  how  he  can  pound ! 
Here  is  Baby*s  music — 
Clapping,  clapping  so! 
Here  are  Baby's  soldiers, 
Standing  in  a  row! 
Here's  Baby's  trumpet, 
Toot-too-too.    Too-too  I 
Here's  the  way  that  Baby 
Plays  at  "  Peep-a-boo  I " 
Here's  a  big  umbrella — 
Keep  the  Baby  dry! 
Here's  the  Baby's  cradle — 
Rock-a-baby  by  I 

— EmUie  Poula^on. 

The  ball  is  made  with  the  two  hands  rounded  together;  the  ham- 
mer by  doubling  up  the  hands  and  pounding,  one  or  top  of  the  other. 
Baby's  soldiers  are  made  by  holding  all  the  fingers  up  straight.  The 
hands  are  clapped  together  for  the  music,  and  doubled  up,  one  in 
front  of  the  other  for  a  trumpet.  For  peep-a-boo  the  fingers  are 
spread  in  front  of  the  eyes  so  that  baby  can  see  between  them.  The 
umbrella  is  made  by  placing  the  palm  of  one  hand  on  the  index  finger 
of  the  other,  and  the  cradle  by  putting  the  two  hands  together,  in- 
sides  of  the  palms  touching  and  outer  sides  open. 

As  I  said  the  words  of  this  little  play  and  made  the  motions,  baby 
would  try  to  make  the  motions,  too.  She  also  knew  "Five  Little 
Squirrels,*'  "  Good  Mother  Hen,"  and  "  Little  Squirrel  Living  Here," 
Of  course,  she  could  not  play  them  perfectly,  but  she  loved  them  and 
wanted  me  to  play  them  for  her  over  and  over. 

Baby  also  loved  music  and  even  when  very  tiny  would  stop  crying 
to  listen  to  soft  music.  She  has  always  loved  stories  also.  First  we 
took  up  "  Mother  Goose  Rhymes."  I  would  repeat  them  over  and 
over  to  baby  as  I  sat  sewing  and  she  played  on  Uie  floor,  and  before 
she  was  2  years  old  she  knew  a  great  many  of  them.  She  also  knew 
the  words  of  several  little  songs,  such  as  ''  Rock-a-bye  Baby."  It  was 
enchanting  to  hear  her  say  them  in  her  sweet  baby  way.  I  never 
actually  taught  her  the  songs,  however,  simply  singing  them  over  and 
over  again. 

Baby  played  with  two  other  little  girls  from  the  age  of  3  until 
over  4.  One  was  younger  and  the  other  older  than  she.  The  two 
little  girls  did  not  have  much  home  training,  as  their  mother  was  a 
society  woman  and  left  the  children  to  the  care  of  a  maid.    They 
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almost  lived  at  our  house.  When  the  children  grew  quarrelsome  I 
usually  suggested  a  party.  The  little  table  and  chairs  were  gayly  set 
on  the  piazza,  weather  permitting,  and  milk,  graham  biscuits,  and 
dates  were  served  or  grape  juice  and  arrowroot  biscuit.  Sometimes 
an  apple  or  an  orange  was  carefully  prepared  for  the  occasion.  Such 
a  party  always  stopped  the  quarreling.  Sitting  down  rested  them  and 
eating  quieted  them.  Then  after  they  had  finished  I  left  my  work 
and  tol3  them  a  story.    Oh,  how  eager  their  little  faces  were. 

One  day,  the  younger  visitor,  who  was  spoiled  and  selfish  and  con- 
sequently quarrelsome,  was  making  things  unpleasant  for  the  other 
two.  I  entered  the  room  and  quietly  took  her  on  my  lap.  She  knew 
she  had  been  naughty  and  was  a  little  afraid  of  me  and  also  curious 
as  to  what  was  going  to  happen.  The  other  two  children  watched 
with  awe  and  wonder  on  their  little  faces.  Very  quietly  I  told  a 
story  my  grandmother  used  to  tell  me  about  "  Naughty  Spotty."  It 
made  a  great  impression  on  them  all,  and,  as  I  had  foreseen,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  say  one  word  of  direct  censure  to  the  naughty  child. 

Both  of  our  little  visitors  were  story  hungry.  Their  mother  said 
she  could  not  tell  stories.  By  reading  a  story  over  several  times  and 
getting  its  meaning  and  spirit,  anyone  can  tell  a  story.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  put  expression  into  your  voice  and  face.  No  stories  should 
be  told  which  may  frighten  a  child.  The  children  may  dream  about 
them  or  lie  awake  in  fear.  Such  stories  also  make  them  afraid  in 
the  dark. 

Then  there  are  pictures.  Good  pictures  and  picture  books  are  very 
necessary  for  children.  One  or  two  pictures  that  are  worth  while  are 
better  than  many  poor  ones.  Since  babyhood  my  little  girl  has 
known  and  loved  pictures.  She  learned  nearly  all  of  the  animals  in 
that  way.  She  has  also,  learned  how  to  handle  a  valuable  book  and 
now  she  can  be  trusted  to  go  to  the  bookcase  and  take  out  and  replace 
a  book  after  looking  at  the  pictures,  and  asking  about  them.  Good 
pictures  are  an  education  to  all  children  and  they  love  them. 

In  kindergarten  children  play  with  blocks,  among  other  things,  at 
first  with  the  simplest  kind,  then  with  more  complicated  and  larger 
sets.  They  are  directed  and  taught  how  and  what  to  build,  and  it 
trains  the  eyes  and  hands,  teaching  accuracy  and  construction.  At 
home  most  children  have  blocks  and  can  build  on  the  floor  and  love  to 
build  for  hours.  My  husband  builds  castles  and  all  kind?  of  wonder- 
ful houses  with  our  little  girl,  and  in  this  way  the  building  becomes 
more  and  more  instructive  and  worth  while. 

Crayons  have  played  a  large  part  in  our  daughter's  life.  She 
loves  to  draw  and  can  really  draw  well.  I  have  drawn  simple  things 
for  her  and  she  tries  to  copy  them.  She  also  tries  to  draw  what  she 
sees,  and  Uius  in  these  two  ways  she  is  acquiring  another  medium 
of  self -expression. 
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Article  XLL 

SIMPLE  THINGS  PLEASE  CHILDREN,  AND  SIMPLE  METHODS  ARE 
BEST  TO  CONTROL  THEM. 

By  Mbs.  Isabel  S.  Wallace. 

How  many  things  can  be  made  by  fdiding  ordinary  wrapping 
paper.  Soldier  caps  for  small  boys  keep  them  amused  a  l<mg  time. 
A  house  and  furniture  with  a  few  cut-out  dollies  make  such  busy 
little  girls.  After  all,  it  is  the  simplest  things  that  make  children 
happiest. 

Wh^i  at  my  mother's  home  one  time  my  little  girl  folded  and 
cut  a  house,  windows,  doors,  and  all.  Her  grandmother  was  de- 
lighted and  the  little  one  said,^^  We'll  keep  it  to  show  grandpa  and 
1  guess  he'U  say  I  am  a  smart  Tottie.''  With  a  little  thought  moth- 
ers can  learn  how  to  fold  and  teach  their  children  to  fold  a  number 
of  things.  It  is  excellent  practice  in  accuracy  and  neatness,  besides 
affording  the  joy  of  making  something. 

In  a  regular  kindergarten  all  the  sets  of  blocks,  which  are  of 
different  sizes,  are  kept  in  boxes  with  covers,  and  each  child  puts 
his  away  carefully  and  correctly  or  else  the  cover  will  not  fit.  Then 
all  the  sets  are  collected  and  packed  in  a  closet  by  a  few  of  the 
children.  Children  love  to  help  keep  things  in  order  and  enjoy 
doing  it 

At  home,  also,  a  child  should  have  a  place  for  his  toys.  A  play- 
room is  ideal,  but  if  this  can  not  be  provided,  some  place  surely  can  be 
found,  even  in  a  anall  flat,  which  a  child  may  have  for  his  very  own 
to  keep  his  toys  in.  From  the  age  of  16  months  I  insisted  that  my 
little  girl  put  her  toys  away  neatly.  We  began  it  as  play,  and  now 
it  is  a  habit.  Of  course,  sometimes  she  is  in  very  much  of  a  hurry 
to  do  something  else,  but  the  toys  are  put  away  in  the  end.  We 
made  her  a  large  dry  goods  box,  standing  up  on  end.  My  husband 
put  cheap  castors  on  it  and  two  shelves  across  it.  There  all  the 
small  toys  are  kept.  The  blocks  have  their  own  boxes;  the  small 
things  have  baskets;  and  crayons,  pictures,  and  papers  go  into  a 
box  with  a  cover.  All  of  them  fit  into  the  shelves ;  also  the  animals, 
dolls'  trunks,  washtubs,  and  many  other  such  things.  The  picture 
books  have  a  compartment  in  the  large  bookcase.  "A  place  for  every- 
thing and  everjrthing  in  its  place,"  when  little  folks  have  finished 
playing,  makes  a  good  rule. 

One  day  when  my  child  was  not  at  home,  a  little  girl  came  in  for 
a  visit  I  took  her  into  the  playroom  and  left  her  there  very  happy. 
After  a  short  time  she  went  home.  When  I  returned  to  the  play- 
room I  found  everything  so  scattered  over  the  floor  that  there  was 
hardly  room  to  walk.    The  next  time  the  little  girl  came  I  had  a 
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talk  with  her.  X  have  made  it  a  rule,  and  it  is  a  hard  rule  to  keep, 
for  some  mothers  are  offended,  that  if  a  child  will  not  heJp  put  away 
the  toys  carefully  when  he  is  ready  U)  go  home,  then  he  can  not  eonio 
back  to  play  with  that  toy  again  until  he  is  ready  to  do  what  I  ask. 
My  little  girl  was  playing  at  a  neighbor's  a  few  days  later.  Wlien  it 
mas  time  to  come  home  I  went  for  her.  The  children  were  cutting 
out  pictures  and  had  niade  a  dreadful  mess  on  the  table,  chairs,  and 
floor.  I  told  my  little  girl  to  help  pick  them  up  before  putting  on 
her  things.  Tlie  mother  said,  ''Oh,  that's  all  right;  Sadie  never 
picks  lip  scraps;  I  do  that.  So  don't  make  your  little  girl  do  it." 
And  my  child  smiled  and  caJmly  said,  "  It^s  all  right,  mother,  I 
don't  have  to  pick  up  here.'^  Then  I  told  tlie  mother  about  my  rule 
and  explained  that  it  wasn't  mere  crankiness  on  my  part,  but  a  desire 
to  form  goad  habit.s  in  the  children  and  to  develop  charaetci'. 

All  children  are  naughty  at  times  and  it  is  so  hard  to  know  how  to 
deal  justly  with  them.  One  day  when  I  was  very  busy  my  little  girl 
came  in  from  playing  in  the  gsirden,  I  supix>se  she  was  tired  and 
hmigry,  but  she  did  not  heiself  know  what  was  the  matter.  Sho 
began  to  try  a  new  kind  of  naughtiness,  lying  down  on  the  floor, 
kicking  and  screaming  and  saying  naughty  things  to  me.  I  was 
amiused  and  quite  puzzled  as  to  how  to  treat  such  a  proceeding]:.  At 
first  I  ignored  her,  but  slie  kept  it  up.  I  asked  a  few  questions  in  a 
kindly  way,  but  that  seemed  to  fan  the  flame.  I  was  busy,  in  a  hurry, 
wann^  and  tired  and  began  to  get  very  angry.  Nevertheless  I 
realized  tliat  if  I  could  not  control  my  temper  I  could  not  expect  a 
^year-okl  child  to  do  so.  So  I  pondered  over  what  to  do.  Finally 
I  went  and  picked  her  up  and  carried  lier  to  a  chair  whei*e  we  both 
smi^  or  flopped  down,  as  it  was  no  easy  task  carrying  a  kicking,  cry* 
ing  mass  of  humanity.  I  never  said  a  word,  but  rocked  her  quietly- 
After  a  little  while  she  slopped,  and  I  began  to  sing  softly.  She 
almoet  went  to  sleep.  Then  I  knew  slie  was  simply  overtired  and 
I  was  so  thankful  that  I  had  not  indulged  my  own  temper  in  any 
way.  After  a  short  time  we  had  lunch  and  then  she  went  to  bed 
for  her  afternoon  nap.  She  slept  houi-s,  repairing  the  wasted  energy 
and  her  nerves  in  blessed  sleep.  She  has  never  tried  that  trick 
again* 

1  find  a  word  of  praise  goes  so  much  furtlier  than  blame,  and  the 
bright  eyes  give  back  such  a  grateful  look. 

Last  autumn  my  little  girl  began  to  go  to  kindergarten.  She  loves 
the  work  and  is  always  so  proud  to  sliow  what  she  has  made.  I  was 
very  anxiouH  for  lier  f>  go,  as  she  was  shy  and  needed  to  learn  **  team 
work  "  and  to  rub  up  against  other  childmn  in  order  to  polish  olF  tlio 
comers, 

Tht^  kiiidcrgai'ten  is  i]w  link  Imtween  home  and  school.  There  is 
more  freedom,  more  spirit  of  comradeship,  more  play  than  in  the 
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classroom,  and  to  me  it  seems  like  administering  a  rude  shock  to  usher 
a  child  into  definite  studies  fresh  from  the  home.  By  attending 
kindergarten  the  child  becomes  familiar  with  a  school  building, 
school  hours,  and  necessary  rules ;  he  develops  courtesy  and  kindness 
toward  others,  and  enjoys  listening  at  story  time.  He  also  likes 
working  and  playing  in  imison  with  others,  and  he  learns  to  control 
fingers  and  in  fact  to  control  the  whole  body.  No  school  is  complete 
without  a  kindergarten. 

Article  XLII. 
GARDENS,  PETS,  BOOKS,  AND  PICTURES  FOR  COUNTRY  CHILDREN. 

By  Mrs.  Eda  W.  Semken. 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about  what  I  might  say  if  I  could  talk 
with  mothers  who  live  far  away  from  any  center  of  population,  and 
this  fact  stands  out  most  clearly  in  my  mind :  The  remarkable  oppor- 
tunities a  mother  in  the  country  has  to  teach  her  children  at  first 
hand  what  the  seasons  bring. 

Let  them  have  a  garden  of  their  own,  in  which  to  grow  very  simple 
flowers  and  vegetables  that  are  hardy  and  easily  grown.  Let  them 
have  pets  to  take  care  of.  This  will  teach  kindness  and  service  for 
those  dependent  upon  them. 

Every  child  should  have  daily  duties,  and  if  you  begin  early  aai 
make  play  of  these  tasks,  most  children  will  love  to  do  them,  asd 
feel  the  importance  of  being  a  real  help  in  the  home.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  three  largest  factors  all  through  life  are  8elf-contr<^  inde- 
pendence, and  obedience,  and  we  can  not  begin  too  early  in  any 
child's  life  to  teach  these  virtues. 

Another  thing  the  far-away  mother  may  obtain  for  her  child  is 
books.  Develop  early  a  fondness  for  books  in  your  children,  and  a 
great  battle  is  won.  All  children  love  fairy  tales,  Nature  stories  and 
poetry  such  as  Grimm's  and  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.  Wise  selec- 
tions of  the  best  of  these  "  time-tested  stories  "  are  now  published  by 
many  publishing  houses.  Some  of  the  Grimm  stories  are  too  grew- 
some  to  tell  to  children.  Kipling's  "Just  So  Stories,"  and  poems  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Eugene  Field,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  are  all  excellent  for  children  to  know. 

Six  years  of  age  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  build  a  library  for  a 
child,  and  the  books  should  be  in  his  own  room,  where  they  can  be 
easily  reached  and  become  constant  companions.  The  books  my 
daughter  enjoyed  most  at  the  age  of  7  were: 

In  story  Land — Elizabeth  Harrison. 
Kindergarten  Story  Book — Jatie  Hoxie» 
Pinnocchio— C.  CollodL 
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Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit— Bea/rw?  Potter. 

T»ile  of  Tom  Kittens-Beatrix  Potter. 

St»ein-So'8 — L.  J.  Bridgman. 

Story  of  Noah's  Ark— ^.  B,  Smith. 

Pled  Piper  of  Hamelin — Robert  Broicninff. 

Little  Lame  Prince — Dinah  M.  Mulock, 

Among  the  Farm-Yard  People — Clara  D.  Pierson. 

Among  the  Night  People — Clara  D.  Pierson, 

Among  the  Meadow  People — Clara  D,  Pierson. 

Among  the  Pond  People — Clara  D,  Pierson. 

Among  the  Forest  People — Clara  D.  Pierson. 

Poems  of  Stevenson. 

Poems  of  Field. 

Poems  of  Riley. 

Poems  of  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 

The  Hollow  Tree  and  Deep  Woods  Book— Albert  Biglow  Paine. 

The  Hollow  Tree  Snowed  In  Book— Albert  Biglow  Paine. 

The  Book  of  Clever  Beasts— 1/.  Reed. 

Two  other  subjects  loom  up  in  my  mind  for  the  far-away  mother, 
and  they  are  music  and  pictures. 

The  phonograph  as  an  educational  factor  has  tremendous  value. 
Through  this  means  the  children  can  become  familiar  with  all  that 
is  best  in  music,  either  vocal  or  instrumental.  They  can  learn  not 
only  the  music  but  about  the  composers,  and  the  great  men  and 
women  who  sing  and  play  various  instruments. 

A  child's  taste  in  pictures  can  be  cultivated  by  having  in  his  room 
pictures  which  are  good  both  as  to  color  and  subject.  Pictures  deal- 
ing with  Nature  in  any  form  are  always  attractive  to  a  child  and  if 
they  are  hung  in  the  room  so  that  the  child  can  easily  study  them 
and  even  handle  them  if  he  wants  to,  this  adds  much  to  his  enjoyment* 

There  are  many  book  and  picture  firms  that  are  only  too  glad  to 
send  catalogues  upon  request.  The  far-away  mother  can  obtain  any- 
thing of  this  kind  she  may  want  by  mail ;  and  if,  besides  a  garden 
and  pets,  a  child  can  have  books,  music,  and  pictures,  it  seems  there 
is  real  education  of  the  right  kind  going  on. 


Article  XLIIL 

DEVELOP  RIGHT  RELATIONSHIPS  FROM  THE  START. 

By  Mbs.  Ruth  Heppner  Swaine. 

Ail  kindergartens  have  one  characteristic  in  common — ^the  respect 
which  the  children  show  for  the  individual  rights  of  others.  Where 
many  little  children  are  gathered  together,  there  must  be  governing 
laws  and  obedience  to  these  laws. 

In  the  ideal  kindergarten  these  laws  are  more  feelings  than  facts. 
The  children  grow  to  respect  and  obey  them  spontaneously,  almost 
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unconsciously.  Thus,  even  when  they  are  4  and  6  years  old,  they 
can  be  led  to  a  right  relation  toward  tbetr  <elk>w  beings.  Could 
anything  be  more  important? 

All  children  do  not  live  near  a  kindergarten,  but  all  children  ha>  o 
playmates.  A  wise  mother  will  quickly  ^tablish  the  law  of  righ. 
relationships  among  the  cliildren  who  play  im  her  home.  £ven  n 
busy  mother — and  are  not  all  real  mothers  very  busy? — can  with  a 
word  now  and  then  impart  a  feeling  for  the  rights  of  others,  aiul 
this,  once  gained,  is  never  lost  through  life. 

The  kindergarten  is  the  most  democratic  of  institutions  The  chil- 
dren feel  no  class  distinctions — in  fact,  there  are  none  rn  the  world 
of  the  3-year-old.  My  Philip  plays  as  joyfully  witR  the  litde  fellow 
in  the  servant  quarters  next  door  as  he  does  w4th  the  son  of  my  best 
friend.  The  public-school  kindergarten  is  particularly  interesting, 
because  all  classes  mix  freely  and  are  entirely  free  from  sdf-oon- 
sciousness.  Each  little  individual  contributes  his  personal  traits 
toward  the  maldng  of  the  whole.  A  fault  may  serve  as  great  a  pur- 
pose as  a  virtue,  and  both  may  serve  as  mirrors  wherein  the  child 
sees  himself.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  kindergartner  he  will  see 
wisely. 

Moreover,  the  children  soon  learn  to  love  the  calm  of  the  kinder- 
garten room,  tind  come  readily  under  the  influence  of  tlie  ruling 
spirit — ^tlie  denial  of  self  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

In  your  own  garden,  the  back  yard,  there  can  not  l>e  the  close 
supervision  that  there  is  in  the  kindergarten,  and  elimination  some- 
times becomes  a  necessity.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  live 
among  your  own  kind,  where  all  tlie  children  in  your  neighborhood 
arc  reared  similarly,  you  will  probably  not  have  any  serious  prob- 
lem. But  if  you  live  in  a  cosmopditan  neighborhood  and  there  is 
an  older  child  with  avowedly  wrong  tendencies,  the  safest  step  is 
to  encourage  him  to  seek  his  older  playmates.  I  would  deny  him 
my  babies  of  3  to  6.  If  the  child  comes  to  your  gate  who  has  had 
less  of  a  chance  than  your  own  little  ones,  it  is  surely  a  privilege 
to  take  him  in,  for  he  will  soon  begin  to  thrive  under  the  new  in- 
fluences. If  you  have  mudi  spare  time,  take  in  as  many  children 
as  you  can.  Supervise  them  closely,  and  rather  than  let  willful 
weeds  grow  among  your  flowers,  eliminate. 

Be  one  of  the  playmactes  yourself  as  often  a«  possible.  Join  the 
little  group  in  the  yard  for  a  few  glorious  minutes,  and  you  will 
come  back  to  your  housework  completely  rested.  A  whistle  from 
mother  for  a  moving  train  is  such  a  surprise,  or  an  unexpected  laugh 
over  the  tumbling  blocks  makes  it  only  a  joke  where  it  might  have 
been  a  tragedy. 

The  child  feels  your  interest  ever  in  back  of  him  then,  and  it  is 
very  human  to  desire  the  interest  of  those  we  love.    Toss  the  ball 
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around  the  circle,  push  the  swing,  malve  believe  partake  of  the  sand 
,  cakes^anil  obsene  the  new  valuers  the  old  plays  take  on. 

Draw  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  to  your  own  garden  if 
[you  wish  to  experience  a  deliglitful  sense  of  peace  and  love.  No 
rei's  you  might  coax  to  grow  there  are  half  so  worth  while.  AVith 
Jr  guidance  and  their  daily  association,  th.?y  will  learn  many 
lovely  things,  and  carry  them  through  life.  Friendship,  care  for  the 
weaker  ones,  unselfishness,  joy  in  the  joy  of  otl^ers,  and  a  feeling 
for  the  right  are  the  beautiful  things  of  life  that  may  be  cultivated 
and  that  will  be  a  joy  forever. 


« 


Article  XLIV- 
BE  KINP,  BUT  mmu  IN  YOUR  INSISTENCE  ON  THE  RIGHT* 

I)y  Mas.  RirrM  HKrPMCii  SwAiitE. 

The  child  is  a  primitive  little  being.  His  desires  are  near  the 
surface,  and  primarily  very  selfish.  He  wants  all  things  for  his 
own.  He  must  also  be  first  in  everj^tliing,  and,  if  he  is  the  biggest 
force  in  the  play  group,  what  more  natural  than  that  he  should  try 
to  make  everything  conform  to  his  wishes?  But  this  child,  if  once 
actuated  by  the  right,  becomes  the  most  generous,  the  most  consider- 
ate, and  the  gentlest  of  little  fellow^s.  A  few  words,  a  firm  but  kmd 
insistence  on  your  part,  and  he  knows  the  pleasure  of  giving  up  for 
otliciu 

All  children  have  their  difficulties  with  one  anotlier,  and  some- 
timesi,  if  on^  judges  by  tlie  noise  in  the  back  yard,  they  are  very 
bagonss* 

A  moment's  wait  will  usually  show  whether  it  is  wise  to  run  and 
help  tlio  childi'en  reiidjust  their  little  world.  Do  this  only  when 
necessary.  Hold  your  breath  behind  the  door,  and  see  if  happily 
Ihey  are  not  righting  the  situation  themselves.  Even  the  physical 
hurt^  need  much  le£^s  sympathy  than  tlie  average  mother  is  apt  to 
bestow.  Would  we  coddle  our  children  into  becoming  physical 
cowaixk?  From  earlie^^t  babyhood  begin  to  tuni  their  attention 
when  hurt  to  some  new  interest,  and  observe  how  quickly  the  pain 
is  forgotten. 

A  strong  conviction  has  grown  out  of  the  passing  years  of  my 
inotlierhood  that  the  greatest  sei*vice  a  mother  can  do  her  child  is 
to  teach  him  self -reliance*  If  yon  begin  with  the  baby,  the  habit 
funns  easily  and  before  you  know  it  self-reliance  has  really  become 
ft  habit  with  him.  Hold  yourself  free  from  fear  aa  he  tries  out 
his  growing  [Kjwei-s,  Watch  alertly,  but  wait.  Let  him  try  the 
reach  that  may  topple  him  over,  but  seen  its  for  him  the  bright  ball. 
Lei  him  make  all  tlie  moves  he  want^  to,  and  if  necessary,  be  there 
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to  catch  him  as  he  falls.  Hestitate  long  before  you  turn  a  child 
deliberately  away  from  the  tiling  he  has  set  his  heart  on  doing. 
Strong  initiative  is  too  glorious  a  characteristic  to  nip  in  the  bud. 
Try  for  one  day  to  stop  and  think  before  you  deprive  your  child 
of  the  pleasure  of  simple  achievement. 

There  are  countless  little  tasks  a  child  can  do  for  himself  to  help 
mother.  Each  mother  will  think  of  many  of  these  in  the  coui-se  of 
a  day.  Remember  that  in  the  child's  world  of  new  impressions  the 
most  trite  acts  to  us  are  to  him  the  most  delightful  of  plays. 

Play  is  the  vital  employment  of  childhood.  Tlie  art  of  playing 
alone,  being  friends  with  himself,  is  a  foimdation  for  self-reliance 
in  greater  things  later  in  life.  A  child  can  not  be  more  than  con- 
tented. So  hesitate,  dear  mother,  to  interfere  when  your  child  is 
quietly  employing  himself  in  his  own  chosen  way,  even  if  it  is  only 
baby  with  his  toes.  Let  the  spell  last  as  long  as  it  will;  the  next 
will  last  longer.  Soon  your  child  of  8  will  play  hours  by  himself. 
The  busy  mother  often  needs  this  respite. 


Article  XLV. 

LEARNING  TO  PLAY  WITH  OTHERS  IS  THE  FIRST  LESSON 
IN  SOCIAL  XPAINING. 

By  Mrs.  Dora  Ladd  Ketes. 

I  like  to  remember  that  Froebel  said,  "  The  nursery  was  my  uni- 
versity.*' This  statement  gives  every  mother  a  bond  of  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  with  Froebel  and  his  ideels  as  they  have  been 
worked  out  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  best  modem  kindergartens  center  their  programs  largely 
around  the  natural  home  activities  of  the  child.  Hence  even  though 
mothers  may  find  it  impossible  to  secure  kindergarten  privileges  for 
their  children,  materials  and  oportunities  are  close  at  hand  with 
which  to  provide,  to  some  degree  at  least,  for  this  need. 

Last  February  a  laddie  who  was  just  "half  past  8,"  with  hands 
well  scrubbed  and  nails  manicured,  cut  out  88  valentine  heart  cookies 
for  his  mother.  Before  he  had  finished  he  learned  to  be  neat,  quick, 
firm  of  touch,  and  economical  in  his  spacing.  In  addition  he  was 
unconsciously  gaining  a  sense  of  participation  and  cooperation  and 
the  feeling  of  being  a  "  real  help ''  to  mother. 

Last  autumn  the  same  little  laddie  gathered  a  large  pailful  of 
scarlet  summer  seeds,  which  we  plant  every  spring  around  the  play 
fence. 

Children  love  to  have  a  place  that  is  their  "  very  own.''  My  hus- 
band and  I  feel  that  the  $8  we  invested  in  a  fence  for  a  play  yard  for 
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our  two  boys  were  well  spent^  The  pljiy  yard  is  15  feet  square  and 
contains  a  little  cherry  tree,  some  ^*«ss,  and  a  large  space  from  whicli 
grass  has  long  since  disappeared.  Here  we  put  a  big  sand  pile,  which, 
when  wet,  supplies  dough  for  all  sorts  of  delectable  bakeiy  products, 
and  when  dry  affords  oppoitunities  for  constructing  bridges  and 
mysterious  tunnels. 

The  play  yard  is  the  place  for  tea  parties  in  the  "  hungry  middle  of 
the  afternoon/'  It  has  not  only  supplied  the  needs  of  our  own  chil- 
dren, but  is  quite  the  social  center  of  the  neighborhood — too  much  so, 
one  mother  sometimes  thinks. 

Songs,  stories,  handwork,  and  nature  study  are  important  lines  of 
kindergarten  activity  which  a  mother  can  pursue  at  home  with  the 
help  of  a  few  good  books  and  her  own  resourcefulness.  The  cliild 
deprived  of  kindergarten  is  not  so  likely  to  suffer  for  want  of  these 
activities  as  for  the  lack  of  the  social  training  which,  to  me,  is  the 
biggest  contribution  of  the  kindergailen*  The  child  needs  to  play 
with  other  children.  '*  Here,'*  sa3*s  Jean  Paul^ ''  the  first  social  fetters 
arc  woven  of  flowers."  And  therein  lies  the  unique  value  of  the  liHle 
play  yard.  Children  learn  there  to  give  and  take,  to  adjust  them- 
selves  to  each  other,  and  ecniperat^-  They  also  develop  the  initiative 
that  makes  for  leadership. 

Play  in  the  playyard  is  undiiTcted  so  long  as  harmony  prevails. 

The  neighborhond  is  the  next  Hirger  natural  group  after  the  family 
and  prepai'es  the  child  for  a  conception  of  the  larger  school  group 
and  the  coramimity.  In  the  summer  I  invite  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood — about  IG  in  all — to  come  to  our  big  lawn  twice  a  week 
and  join  in  our  "twilight  play  circle."  During  the  winter  I  also 
invite  them  to  come  once  a  we^k  to  play  indoors.  We  call  the  winter 
meeting  our  **  neighborhood  fim  club."  I  took  my  neighborhood  as  I 
found  it  and  the  children  vary  from  3-year-olds  to  two  eighth-grade 
girls.  One  of  the  latter  plays  the  piano  for  us  and  the  other  helps  in 
numberless  ways.    I  serve  no  refi*eshments. 

ImsI  winter  we  learned  thi-ee  simple  folk  dunces  and  a  number  of 
the  beautiful  games  that  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  early  social 
experience's  of  the  racej  such  as  "  London  Bridge  "  and  "  Here  we  go 
^round  the  mulberry  bush." 

We  also  played  other  games  suitable  for  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren indoors,  and  learned  about  HO  riddles;  Chihlren  who  could  read 
piTpared  special  contributions,  such  as  cliild  poems  of  Eugene  Field 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Two  little  girls  sang  duets  for  us,  and 
«>ne  day  we  luul  a  little  guest  who  taught  us  some  charming  solo 
dances  based  on  Mother  Goose  rhvmes. 

The  children's  love  of  the  dramatic  was  shown  by  their  fondness 
for  guc-ssing  pantomimes.  A  child  usually  planned  a  pantomime 
beforehand  and  tlien  invited  otheis  to  help  him  work  it  out  for  the 
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rest  to  guees.    Our  pantomime  material  was  drawn  largely  from 
Mother  Goose,  JSsop's  Fables,  and  well-known  fairy  tales. 

Our  ^^  fun  dub ''  takes  some  of  my  precious  spare  time,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  amount  of  energy,  but  I  feel  that  it  pays  for  myself  as 
well  as  for  the  children*  It  makes  me  realize  what  FroebeFs  friend 
meant  when  he  said,  ^'  It  is  like  a  fresh  bath  for  the  human  soul  when 
we  dare  to  be  children  again  with  children.'' 


Article  XLVL 

KINDERGARTEN  BIETHOPS  AS  VALUABLE  FOR  HOME  AS  FOB 

SCHOOL. 

By  Mbs.  Masie  K.  Chaffee. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  number  of  mothers  in  a  small  town 
petitioned  their  school  board  for  a  public  kindergarten.  They  knew 
that  there  were  at  least  25  children  in  the  community  who  would  at* 
tend  and  that  there  was  a  vacant  room  in  one  schoolhouse  which 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose.  But  the  school  board  contended  that 
there  were  too  many  other  expenses  for  the  coming  year  and  that  the 
town  could  not  afford  to  establish  a  kindergarten. 

The  mothers,  however,  persisted  in  their  idea  that  the  need  for  a 
kindergarten  was  very  great,  and  after  many  months  of  patient  work 
they  succeeded  in  persuading  the  sdiool  c(Hnmittee  to  give  the  use 
of  the  vacant  room.  A  class  of  eight  children  has  now  been  started, 
and  it  is  in  diarge  of  a  young  pupil  kindergartner  who  is  taking  this 
work  as  her  senior  practice  teaching,  charging  only  a  small  sum  for 
each  diild.  She  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  the  work  has  been  progress- 
ing steadily  under  her  inspiring  direction. 

The  children  who  attend  the  kindergarten  are  nearly  all  from 
good  families.  It  impressed  me  strongly,  as  I  canvassed  the  town  in 
search  of  pupils,  that  the  very  parents  who  oould  and  did  give  their 
children  every  possible  advantage  were  the  ones  who  were  quick  to 
realize  the  opportunities  in  kindergarten  training.  Other  parents, 
whose  cliildren  were  "  running  wild  "  physicaUy  and  mentally,  so  to 
speak,  would  say,  "  We  don't  think  our  child  neetls  to  go  to  a  kinder- 
garten," or  "  We  can  not  afford  to  pay  so  much  for  just  having  Mary 
amused." 

All  mothers  should  know  that  the  kindergarten  is  not  a  place  where 
a  child  is  "  just  amused,"  nor  is  it  a  schoolroom  where  facts  are  drilled 
into  a  child's  head  for  hours  at  a  time.  A  well-managed  kindergarten 
is  like  a  well-managed  home — a  place  where  the  children  may  develop 
naturally  and  normally.  In  the  kindergarten  they  do  this  to  the  very 
best  advantage  under  the  careful  guidance  of  a  teacher  trained  for  her 
work  and  in  the  companionship  of  other  children4 
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and  the  most  of  things.  New  values  are  being  discovered,  economy 
is  no  longer  looked  down  upon,  but  is  raised  to  the  level  of  an  art, 
and  simple  living  is  going  to  make  healthier  bodies  and  stronger 
minds  for  the  children  who  will  be  the  citizens  of  to-morrow's 
freedom. 

Help  the  children,  through  a  story,  to  work  out  a  plan  of  conserva- 
tion that  will  fit  their  own  lives.  What,  on  his  own  plane  can  a  little 
child  do  without,  share,  or  put  to  a  wider  use  in  our  crisis  of  to-day  t 
The  story  of  "  The  Birthday  Cake  "  suggests  food  economy,  and  after 
the  children  have  heard  it  they  may  make  their  own  application  of 
the  lesson  in  other  home  sacrifice. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  BIRTHBAT  CAKEL  • 

^^It  will  need  four  eggs  and  a  cup  of  sugar  and  some  milk  and 
some  flour,"  mother  said,  as  she  went  to  the  pantry  to  get  the  yellow 
mixing  bowl  and  the  sifter  to  make  Barbara's  birthday  cake. 

"  It  needs  sugar,  too,  for  the  frosting,  and  please  make  very  thick 
frosting,  mother  dear,"  Barbara  begged.  She  was  standing  beside 
the  kitchen  table,  watchuig,  for  she  was  going  to  be  6  years  old  in 
just  a  few  days.  It  was  to  be  her  birthday  cake,  rich  and  sweet, 
and  shining  on  the  supper  table  with  six  pink,  lighted  candles. 

^'  I  am  afraid  that  the  cake  and  the  frosting  together  will  use  up  all 
our  sugar,"  mother  said  as  she  came  back.  "I  wonder,"  she  went 
on,  with  just  a  little  bit  of  worry  in  her  voice,  "  if  we  could  manage 
lYith  two  eggs  instead  of  four.    Eggs  cost  so  much  now." 

"  Well,  we  have  to  make  a  birthday  cake,  don't  we  mother,  because 
I  always  cut  it  and  share  it?"  Barbara  said.  Mother  looked  down 
in  Barbara's  kind  face  and  she  thought  a  moment,  too.  That  was 
the  wonderful  part  about  mother  and  Barbara,  they  so  often  thought 
the  same  things.  Then  they  said  something  to  each  other,  laughed, 
and  hugged  each  other,  and  mother  put  away  the  big  yellow  mixing 
bowl  and  flour  sifter. 

The  next  day  was  Barbara's  birthday  and  two  people  who  didn't 
have  birthdays  had  surprises. 

Timothy,  whose  mother  did  the  washing,  had  been  very  ill  for 
a  long  time.  He  was  getting  better,  and  could  sit  in  the  big 
rocking  chair,  all  wrapped  up  in  a  quilt,  and  try  to  smile  out 
through  the  window  when  Barbara  passed.  Barbara  stopped  at 
Timothy's  door  on  the  morning  of  her  birthday.  She  had  a  basket 
on  her  arm.  She  took  from  it  a  bottle  of  creamy  milk  and  a  bag 
that  held  four  white  eggs. 

"  Here  is  a  part  of  my  birthday  cake  for  you,  Timothy,"  Barbara 
said.   **  It  will  make  you  get  well  faster.** 
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Granny  Blake  was  jii.^t  putting  her  ten  kettle  on  her  stove  when  sh© 
heard  a  knock  ut  tlie  door  of  her  little  house.  Wlien  she  opened  it 
slio  siiw  Barbara,  who  loved  Granny  Blake  so  much.  Ko  one  could 
iiuike  such  nice  tag  dolls  as  Granny,  and  she  was  always  cheerful 
nnd  smiling,  even  when  she  had  hardly  enough  coals  to  make  her 
kettle  boil. 

Barbara  still  carried  her  basket,  and  she  took  a  package  of  sugar 
and  a  freshly  baked  loaf  of  wheat  bread  out  of  it. 

"Here  is  a  part  of  my  birthday  cake  for  you,  dear  Granny," 
Barbara  said.  "This  is  sugar  for  your  tea,  and  mother  made  the 
flour  into  a  loaf  of  bre^ul  for  you  to  eat  with  it/^ 

Then  Barbara  went  liome  almost  as  liappy  as  if  she  had  eaten  a 
large  piece  of  frosted  birthday  cake-.  But  when  the  day  was  almost 
over  and  it  grew  dark,  Barbara  began  to  wish  that  she  could  see 
the  six  pink  lighted  candles  shining  for  her  birthday.  She  went 
islowly  in  to  supper,  thinking  of  tliem.  And,  oh,  what  a  surprise  she 
found  there! 

In  a  rosy  circle  in  the  middle  of  t!ie  table  shone  six  pink,  lighted 
candles  set  in  six  pink  rosebud  holders.  In  the  center  of  this  birth- 
day circle  of  lights  was  a  bowl  that  hehl  six  beautiful  pink  roses 
from  the  garden  and  beside  Barbara's  plate  was  a  parcel  wrapped  in 
pink  tissue  paper.  When  Barbara  blew  out  the  candles  and  opened 
the  parcel  she  found  a  pink  hair  ribbon  for  a  birthday  present. 

"  Wliat  a  beautiful  birthday  this  has  been,  mother,"  Barbara  said, 
**  without  a  birthday  cake" 

PATRIOTISM  THROUGH   H03IE   SERVICE. 


Ever}'  story^  worth  while  or  otherwise,  that  the  little  child  hears 
becomes  a  part  of  his  life.  Its  characters  are  alive  for  him,  he  puts 
its  incidents  into  action  in  his  daily  work  and  play  and  he  remem- 
bers the  story's  teachings  long  after  the  story-teller  has  forgotten  it^ 
There  is  a  new  hunger  that  we  ouglit  to  satisfy  in  childhood,  this 
stoiy  hunger.  Especially  do  we  need  to  utilize  the  child's  imagina- 
tion just  now  as  a  means  of  developing  those  civic  virtues  and  the 
love  of  country  that  will  make  the  children  of  to-day  good  American 
citizens  of  to-morrow. 

Child  patriotism  is  be^un  in  service  and  especially  in  home  service, 
for  the  home  is  the  republic  of  childhood.  If  the  mother  and  kinder- 
gartner  connect  home  service  and  simple  comnumity  service  with  a 
love  for  and  reverence  for  the  flag,  the  first  impressions  of  patriotism 
will  be  inculcated  in  children. 

The  stxjry  of  *'The  Flag  Bearer"  has  this  starting  point  in  pa- 
triotic teaching  for  its  lesson. 
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THE  ¥XJk<G  BEAXSR. 

The  primary  class  had  a  very  beautiful  American  flag  and  some 
child  was  going  to  carry  it  from  the  schoolroom  across  the  park  and 
into  the  town  hall  on  the  holiday.  All  the  primary  children  would 
march  after  the  flag  and  they  were  going  to  sing  "America"  and 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  It  would  be  a  wonderful  day  and 
each  child  wanted  to  carry  the  flag. 

No  one  was  sure  who  would  be  chosen  as  flag  bearer,  but  tkeir 
teacher  had  said  the  week  before,  "  It  will  be  the  child  who  loves  kts 
country  the  most  who  will  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Try  and  do 
something  for  your  country  during  the  week." 

So  the  children  had  been  very  busy  ever  since  doing  all  sorts  of 
things  that  would  show  how  they  loved  their  country. 

Marjoiy  had  been  knitting  for  the  soldiers.  Her  grandmother  had 
given  her  a  pair  of  pretty  yellow  needles  and  a  hall  of  soft  gray 
yam  and  had  started  a  scarf.  But  the  stitches  would  dr<^  and 
there  was  still  enough  snow  for  sliding  on  the  hill  back  of  Marjory^s 
house.  Her  knitting  was  not  much  farther  along  on  Saturday  than 
on  Monday, 

"  I  will  show  how  much  I  love  my  country,"  Hubert  said,  and  he 
asked  his  mother  to  sew  the  gilt  buttons  from  his  great-grandfather's 
soldier  coat  that  hung  in  the  attic  on  his  reefer.  Then  he  showed  the 
bright  buttons  to  all  the  other  children  and  they  thought  that  Hubert 
looked  very  fine  indeed. 

"  I  shall  wear  them  when  I  carry  the  flag  next  week,"  Hubert  told 
them. 

But  the  children  thought  that,  perhaps,  Roger  would  be  chosen  as 
flag  bearer  because  he  bought  such  a  large  flag  with  the  money  in  his 
baak  and  put  it  up  cm  the  flagpole  in  his  front  yard.  Roger's  father 
helped  him  raise  the  flag  on  a  rope  so  that  he  oouM  pull  it  down  at 
night,  but  once  the  Stars  and  Staipes  were  flying  Eoger  forgot  all 
about  them.  His  flag  stayed  out  in  the  wind  and  sleet  and  its  bright 
colors  faded  and  the  stripes  were  torn. 

After  all,  the  children  decided,  it  would  be  Edward  who  would 
carry  the  flag.  Edward  had  a  dog  named  Trusty  and  be  decided  to 
train  him  to  be  a  Red  Cross  dog.  He  put  a  white  band  witfi  a  red 
cross  on  it  around  Trusty  and  harnessed  him  to  a  little  express  wagon 
to  carry  bundles.  Trusty  had  never  worn  a  harness  in  his  life,  or 
been  fastened  to  anytiiing.  He  tried  to  get  away  from  the  wagon, 
but  Edward  stra'pped  the  harness  more  tightly.  The  straps  hurt 
Trusty  and  it  hurt  his  feelings  to  be  made  to  drag  the  cart,  but  Ed- 
ward drove  him  to  and  from  the  drug  store  and  the  grocery  and  the 
butcher's,  carrying  the  parcels  that  Edward  had  always  brought 
alone  before. 
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The  otlier  children,  too,  all  tried  to  do  uniLsual  things  to  win  them- 
selves^ the  plare  of  Qjig  bearer.  They  played  their  dnims  in  the  street 
and  made  sciljier  caps  and  wooden  swords  and  driUed.  The  little 
^rls  dressed  up  and  played  army  nurse  with  their  dolls.  The  boys 
bought  toy  soldiers  and  horns  at  the  toy  shop.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  noise  everywhere. 

Then  it  was  the  holiday,  and  everyone  was  greatly  excited  over 
what  was  going  to  happen.  Wlioever  had  a  rod  ribljon,  or  a  blue 
necktie^  or  a  I'ed,  white,  and  blue  badge  felt  very  prcaid  indeed  to 
wear  it.  Every  cliild  sat  as  still  as  a  mouse  as  the  teacher  spoke  to 
them. 

"Marjory  showed  me  five  rows  that  she  had  knitted  for  a  soldier 
when  I  went  to  her  liouse  a  few  days  ago,"  slie  said,  ^'  I  wonder  how 
many  rows  aJie  has  finished  now  T^ 

**Only  five,'*  Marjory  suitl  softly. 

Hubert  touched  the  buttons  on  his  reefer  and  sat  up  very  straight 
in  his  place. 

^  I  am  wearing  my  great -grandfather's  soldier  buttons,''  he  said. 

"That  onglit  to  make  you  feel  as  brave  as  he  was,  when  he  earned 
ilie  right  to  wear  theui  in  battle,-'  tlie  teacher  said,  and  Iltibert  sud- 
donly  though*  that  gilt  buttons  liad  not  made  him  into  a  soldier  at 
all.  The  other  children  began  to  think,  too,  afs  they  looked  up  at 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  waiting  at  the  end  of  the  room.  Edward  re- 
memljered  how  the  harness  had  hurt  Trusty  and  the  boy  with  the 
dmin  If niembered  how  he  had  awakened  the  baby  from  her  nap. 
Kogcr  thought  of  his  torn  Hng*  Happing  in  the  wind  on  the  top  of 
the  Hagpole,  No  one  said  anything  until  the  teacher  looked  at  the 
end  of  the  class  and  smiled^  and  said : 

^  Well,  Peter.^* 

Peter  smiled  back  and  tried  to  cover  up  the  holes  in  his  Jacket 
sleeves  and  tucked  his  old  shoes  under  the  seat.  Peter's  father  had 
gone  to  be  a  soldier  and  there  w^ei-e  his  mother  and  the  two  babies 
aitd  his  grandfather,  who  was  blind,  at  home* 

"What  have  you  been  doing  all  the  week,  Peter?'''  the  teacher 

^Tending  the  babies  so  that  mother  could  go  to  the  factory  and 
sew  the  Botdiers'  luiiforros,"  Peter  said.  "  And  leading  grandfather 
out  for  a  walk  when  it  was  a  sunii^^  day/' 

**  Peter^s  got  a  little  flag  hanging  out  of  the  window,"  one  of  the 
children  said,  "  and  he's  so  careful  of  it.  He  talces  it  in  every  Dight 
and  puts  it  out  again  in  the  morning.-' 

"He  saluted  tfie  flag  and  ttjok  utf  his  hat  to  it  when  the  parade 
went  by  the  other  day,"  said  another  child.  Everyone  loved  merry, 
ragged  Peter,  who  could  play  so  gaily  when  he  had  time  for  a  game. 
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Just  then  they  heard  the  band  outside.  It  was  playing  "  The  Bed, 
White,  and  Blue,"  the  music  to  which  the  children  were  to  march  with 
the  flag. 

"  Who  shall  be  our  flag  bearer?"  the  teacher  asked. 

The  children  knew  now.    They  were  quite  sure. 

**Peter!"  they  said. 

So  Peter  carried  the  Stars  and  Stripes  across  the  park  and  into 
the  town  hall,  with  all  the  primary  children  marching  like  soldiers 
behind.  The  wind  blew  it  around  him  like  a  cloak  to  cover  up  the 
holes  in  his  jacket  sleeves  and  his  old  shoes.  Wherever  he  looked 
he  could  see  the  colors;  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  the  field  in  the  flag,  a 
few  snow  stars  lay  on  the  ground  and  the  first  robin  redbreast  sang 
on  a  branch  over  his  head.  And  the  children  following  Peter  knew 
what  the  colors  told  them  to  do  for  their  country — to  be  brave  and 
good  and  true  at  home. 

PATRIOTISM  THROUGH  PLAT. 

Every  child  loves  the  toys  that  have  to  do  with  soldiering,  loves 
to  watch  a  parade,  and  has  an  ideal  of  soldierhood  in  his  heart  as  a 
form  of  patriotic  service  to  be  emulated  and  practiced.  These  in- 
stinctive interests  of  childhood  are  guideposts  for  us  in  education. 
Find  out  what  your  child  likes  to  play  and  likes  to  play  with  and 
then  see  how  the  interest  can  be  used  for  the  child's  best  development. 

The  toy  sword  should  be  a  symbol  of  defense  of  the  right  and  of 
protection  of  the  weak  rather  than  just  a  plaything  that  stimulates 
rough  "amusement.  So,  also,  may  the  toy  soldier,  like  the  soldier  of 
this  story,  represent  for  little  children  those  qualities  that  combine  in 
the  true  soldier  for  patriotic  service. 

THE  TRAVELS  OF  THE  LITTLE  TOT  SOLDIER. 

He  was  the  largest  and  the  best  dressed  and  the  bravest  looking  of 
all  the  toy  soldiers  in  the  toy  shop.  Some  of  the  toy  soldiers  were 
made  of  paper  and  these  tore  easily  if  they  even  tried  to  drill.  Some 
of  the  toy  soldiers  were  made  of  tin  and  these  bent  if  they  had  an 
encounter.  But  this  toy  soldier,  who  stood  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  others,  was  made  of  wood.  He  had  once  been  a  part  of  a  great 
pine  tree  that  stood  in  the  forest,  and  his  heart  was  as  brave  and  true 
as  the  heart  of  the  ti'ee. 

His  trousers  were  painted  green,  with  yellow  stripes,  and  his  jacket 
was  painted  red,  with  gold  buttons.  He  wore  a  painted  blue  cap  upon 
the  side  of  his  head,  with  a  band  that  went  under  his  chin,  and  he  car- 
ried a  wooden  gun  in  one  arm.  He  could  stand  alone,  for  his  wooden 
legs  were  glued  to  a  block  of  wood,  and  his  eyes  were  black  and  shin- 
ing and  his  mouth  was  painted  in  a  smile. 
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When  the  toy  soldiers  went  from  the  toy  shop  to  live  in  Gregory's 
house  the  little  boy  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a  fine  soldier 
in  his  life.  He  made  him  captain  of  all  the  soldier  ninepins  and 
guard  of  the  toy  train,  and  he  took  him  to  bed  with  him  at  night. 
Then,  one  day,  James,  who  lived  next.door  and  was  Gregory's  neigh- 
bor, came  over  to  play  with  Gregory. 

"  What  a  nice  toy  soldier ,'*  James  said. 

"  Yes,  he's  mine,"  Gregory  said. 

"  May  I  play  with  him?"  James  asked. 

**  No ;  I  said  he  was  my  toy  soldier,"  Gregory  answered. 

"  Tlicn  I'll  take  him,"  James  said. 

"  I  won't  let  you,"  Gregory  said. 

Then  the  two  little  boys  began  pulling  the  toy  soldier  to  see  which 
could  get  him  away  from  the  other,  and  the  toy  soldier  did  not  like 
it  at  all.  He  was  fond  of  a  good  battle,  but  not  of  a  quarreL  He  de- 
cided that  he  would  not  stay  in  a  house  where  there  was  a  quarrel- 
some boy  and  so  he  tumbled  out  of  a  window  that  was  close  by  and 
fell,  down,  down  to  the  street  below. 

The  toy  soldier  had  not  lain  long  on  the  sidewalk  when  Harold 
passed  by  and  picked  him  up. 

"  I  wanted  a  toy  soldier  and  here  is  the  finest  one  I  ever  saw," 
Harold  said,  and  he  slipped  the  soldier  inside  his  coat  and  started  on, 
for  he  was  going  to  school.  The  toy  soldier  lay  close  to  Harold's 
watch  that  was  tick,  tick,  ticking  the  time  away,  but  Harold  loitered 
and  at  last  he  stopped  to  play  a  game  of  marbles  with  another  little 
boy  whom  he  met.   "  I  don't  care  if  I  am  late  for  school,"  he  said. 

**  Oho ! "  thought  the  Toy  Soldier,  and  as  the  two  little  boys  played 
he  dropped  out  from  under  Harold's  coat  and  into  the  gutter.  When 
Harold  reach  school,  late,  the  Toy  Soldier  was  gone. 

Joe  found  the  Toy  Soldier  in  the  gutter  and  ran  home  with  him 
to  his  mother. 

"I  have  a  Toy  Soldier!"  he  said. 

**  How  brave  he  looks,"  said  Joe's  mother. 

All  the  rest  of  the  day  the  Toy  Soldier  went  about  with  Joe  and 
listened  to  what  he  said  and  watched  what  he  did. 

**  I  can't  go  to  the  grocer's ;  I'm  afraid  of  his  dog." 

"  I  can't  put  in  that  nail.  I  am  afraid  that  the  hammer  will  slip 
and  hit  my  finger."  This  was  what  the  Toy  Soldier  heard.  Then  it 
was  Joe's  bedtime  and  the  Toy  Soldier  went  upstairs  with  him  to  bed, 
but  Joe  cried  all  the  way. 

"  I'm  afraid  of  the  dark,"  he  said. 

When  Joe  was  asleep  the  Toy  Soldier  slipped  out  of  his  hand  and 
fell  into  a  scrap  basket  He  knew  very  well  that  he  couldn't  stay 
with  a  child  who  was  a  coward. 
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No  one  saw  the  Toy  Soldier  when  the  basket  was  ^nptied  in  the 
morning.  He  went  with  the  scraps  into  a  huge  bag  and  then  into 
a  wagon,  and  then  into  a  factory  where  men  sorted  the  cloth  to  make 
it  into  paper.  One  of  these  men  found  the  Toy  Soldier  and  took  him 
home  to  his  little  boy,  who  was  lame  and  had  to  stay  alone  all  day. 

"  Has  it  been  a  good  day,  John?"  his  father  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  laughed  John  as  he  hugged  the  Toy  Soldier. 

"  You  have  my  supper  ready  just  in  time,"  his  father  said,  watch- 
ing the  soup  bubbling  in  a  shining  pot  on  the  stove. 

^^And  I  cleaned  a  little  and  set  the  table,"  John  said. 

"  Has  your  back  hurt  you  very  much  to-day?  "  asked  his  father. 

"A  little,  but  I  dont'  mind  that,"  John  said.  "  See  how  fine  the 
Toy  Soldier  looks  standing  on  the  table !" 

"  Oho ! "  thought  the  Toy  Soldier,  "  now  I  have  found  a  place 
where  I  can  stay.  Here  is  another  soldier,  cheerful  and  willing  to 
work  and  brave  I " 
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RfiPORT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  Till 
NATIVES  OF  ALASKA,  1917-18, 


PAJRT  !•    GENERAL  SUMMARY, 

During  the  year  the  field  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  ii 
Alaska  consisted  of  5  superintendents,  1  assistant  superintendent,  11< 
teacherS)  9  physicians,  and  11  nurses.  Sixty-nine  schools  were  main- 
t4iined,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,635. 

School  buildings  were  erected  at  White  Mountain,  whither  th« 
Eskin^oshad  migrated  from  Council;  at  Elim,  within  a  tract  on  Nor- 
ton Sound  which  had  been  reserved  by  Executive  order  for  the  usi 
of  tb«>  Eskimos  formerly  inhabiting  the  village  of  Golovin;  at  Fort 
Yuk^Uj  to  replace  the  school  building  which  the  erosion  of  the  river 
bank  had  rendered  unsafe;  and  at  Tyonek,  where  the  small  log  build- 
ing hitherto  used  for  school  purposes  had  proved  to  be  inadequate; 
at  M'^itlakatla  a  residence  was  erected  for  orrnpancy  by  the  principal 
teacher. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  setting  aside  selected  tracts  withiii 
which  the  natives  can  readily  obtain  fish  and  game  and  advan- 
tageously conduct  their  own  enterprises  has  again  been  demonstrated 
by  the  success  of  the  colony  at  Noor^nk,  in  Arctic  Alaska.  With  their 
advam^ement  in  civilization,  the  Eskimos  living  at  Deering,  on  the 
Weak  sea  coast,  craved  a  new  home.  Lack  of  timber  compelled  them 
to  livo  in  the  semiunderground  hovels  of  their  ance^^^tors,  while  the 
killing  off  of  the  game  animals  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  them 
t^  obtain  food.  An  uninhabited  tract  on  the  bank  of  the  Kobufc 
River,  15  miles  square,  abounding  in  game,  fish,  and  timber,  was  re- 
si^rved  by  Executive  order  for  those  Eskimos*  and  thither  they  mi- 
grated  with  their  household  goods  and  herds  of  reindeer.  On  this 
tract,  in  the  Arctic  wilderness,  the  colonists  under  the  leadership  of 
the  teachers,  within  two  years  have  built  a  village  with  well  kid-out 
streets^  neat  single-family  housc-s,  gardens,  a  mercantile  company, 
a  sawmill,  an  electric  light  plant,  and  a  wireless  telegraph  fetation, 
which  keeps  thera  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

Affairs  at  Metlakatla,  on  Annette  Island,  have  made  satisfactory 
progress.  The  legality  of  the  Annette  Island  Fishery  Baser ve  ha» 
been  established  by  the  opinion  of  the  Supi*eme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  December  9,  1^18,  and  plans  for  the  development  of  the  col- 
ony can  now  confidently  be  carried  into  effect.    By  a  lease  dated 
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2  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  ALASKA. 

April  30,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  behalf  of  the  Met- 
lakatlans,  granted  to  the  Annette  Island  Packing  Co.,  of  Seattle^ 
fish-trapping  privileges  within  the  reserved  waters  adjacent  to  An- 
nette Island  and  permission  to  erect  and  operate  a  cannery  on  Aai- 
nette  Island.  For.  these  privileges  the  lessee  guaranteed  the  payment 
of  not  less  than  $4,000  during  the  season  of  1917  and  of  not  less  than 
$6,000  per  annum  for  five  years  beginning  with  1918.  It  is  expected 
tliat  the  revenues  accruing  from  this  lease  will  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  take  over,  for  the  Metlakatlans,  the  property  of 
the  lessee  within  the  reserve  and  to  arrange  for  the  operation  of  the 
cannery  by  the  natives  themselves. 

The  Annette  Island  Packing  Co.  expended  during  1917  and  W18, 
including  interest,  $32,766.44  in  the  construction  of  cannery  build- 
ings ;  the  royalties  of  those  seasons  amounted,  with  interest,  to  $17,- 
330.71,  leaving  a  balance  of  $16,436.73  to  the  credit  of  the  company, 
December  31,  1918.  The  company  packed  66,806  cases  of  salmon 
during  the  season  of  1918. 

In  May,  1916,  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  suc^ 
ceeded  in  organizing  among  the  natives  the  Metlakatla  Commercial 
Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $2,296  and  30  shareholders,  to  conduct  the  mer- 
cantile business  of  the  settlement.  The  auditing  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  in  January,  1919,  showed  a  capital  of  $21,140  at  that  date 
and  a  net  profit  of  $13,721.  The  number  of  stockholders  had  in- 
creased to  166.  In  addition,  the  company  had  rehabilitated  and  op- 
erated the  sawmill  and  had  furnished  lumber  for  the  cannery  build- 
ing and  for  other  buildings  in  the  village. 

The  returns  to  the  natives  of  Metlakatla  from  the  Annette  Island 
Packing  Co.,  for  the  season  of  1918,  amounted  to  $70,262.66,  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

Erection  of  xronnery  buildings : 

Labor $2, 755. 56 

Piling 610. 81 

To  Metlakatla  CJommercial  Co. — 

For  lumber 9, 031. 62 

For   miscellaneous 49. 00 


$12,455.99 


Operation  of  cannery : 

Fish   royalties $11, 966. 69 

Labor 1, 869. 19 

Trap  fees 500. 00 

Purse  seiners  (196,012  flsh) 12,023.26 

To  Metlakatla  Commercial  Co. — 

For  labor  contract 29,909.08 

For  miscellaneous 1, 528. 35 


57, 796. 56 


Total 70, 252. 55 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 
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Tlie  income  and  wages  resulting  from  the  cannery  lease,  giiaran- 
teetl  thi*ough  five  succe^ssive  years,  and  the  prosperity  of  its  commer- 
cial company  assure  the  economic  restoration  of  the  Metlakntln 
colony. 

Economic  conditions  anmng  the  natives  of  Alaska  have  heen  greatly 
affected  by  the  war.  The  cost  of  tood^  clothing,  and  manufac- 
tured articles  imported  from  the  States  ha.s  increased  as  miieli 
as  300  per  cent.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has,  therefore,  through 
the  agency  of  its  teachers,  urged  the  natives  to  live,  as  much  as 
possible,  independently  of  imported  articles  and  to  depend  upon 
native  products,  not  only  for  tlieir  own  benefit,  but  also  for  the  as- 
sistance they  can  thereby  render  to  the  coimti-y  in  conserving  its 
food  supply.  New  impetus  luis  been  given  to  the  endeavor  of  the 
Bureiin  of  Education  to  train  the  natives  in  the  raising  of  vegetables 
for  their  own  use  and  for  sale.  Efforts  in  this  direction  have  pro- 
duced encouraging  results,  especially  in  the  upper  Yukon,  Kuskok- 
wim,  and  Kotzebue  Sound  regions. 

In  widely  separated  parts  of  Alaska  the  natives  showed  their 
gratitude  to  the  Government,  which  has  done  so  much  for  them,  by 
lEcalously  cooperating  in  activities  which  helped  to  win  the  war; 
Ihey  willingly  complied  with  the  requests  of  the  Territorial  food 
mdministrator,  liberally  purchased  Liberty  bonds  and  War  Sav* 
ings  Stamps,  organized  branches  of  the  Red  Cross,  formed  knitting 
and  sewing  societies  in  tnany  villages,  and  contributed  toward  the 
support  of  the  **  Alaska  bed "  in  one  of  the  American  hospitals  in 
France. 

Congrcm  appropriated  $02,500  for  the  support  of  the  medical 
work  of  the  bureau  among  the  natives  of  Alaska  during  the  fiscal 
year  1917-18.  Nine  physicians  and  11  nurses  were  employed;  hos- 
pitals were?  in  operation  at  Juneau,  Nulato,  Akiak,  and  Kanakanak; 
SB  heretofore,  medical  supplies  were  sent  to  teachers  remote  from  a 
hospital,  physician,  or  nurse,  for  use  in  relieving  minor  ailments. 

During  the  year  the  building  at  Kanakanak,  erected  as  a  school 
building  in  1909,  was  enlarged  and  remodeled  for  hospital  pur- 
posics;  the  hospital  building  at  Akiak,  begun  in  1917,  was  completed. 

At  the  Juneau  hospital  the  policy  was  inaugurated  of  receiving 
native  girls  for  theoretical  and  practical  training  as  nurses.  This 
Ection  will  result  in  the  training  of  a  considerable  number  of  girls 
who  will  render  effective  service  in  improving  the  health  and  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living  in  the  native  villages  to  which  they  return. 

As  the  natives  of  Alaska  advance  in  wealth  and  independence  it 
is  natural  that  they  should  wish  to  assume  part  of  the  expense  of 
their  medical  service.    The  honor  of  taking  the  first  step  in  this 
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direction  beIoi;igs  to  the  natives  of  Hoonah,  who,  during  the  latter 
ptirt  of  the  year,  paid  the  salary  of  a  physician  and  started  a  fund 
for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  their  village. 

Pending  the  time  when  the  congressional  appropriations  will  per- 
mit the  bureau  to  assume  the  entire  expense  of  the  medical  care  of 
the  natives  in  southeast  Alaska,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  woman's  board  of  home  missiotitt 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  which  the  board  assumed  the  entire 
i-esponsibility  for  the  medical  work  in  the  villages  of  EQawock  and 
Hydaburg  and  agreed  to  rent  to  the  bureau  its  hospital  building  at 
Haines  for  use  as  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  the  board  also  assisting 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  sanitarium  during  the  first  year. 

There  were  in  Alaska  Jime  30,  1918,  i^proximately  120,000  rein- 
deer. The  reports  from  the  reindeer  stations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1917,  the  latest  complete  information  received,  show  a  total 
of  98,582  reindeer,  distributed  among  98  herds.  Of  the  98,582  rein- 
deer, 67,448,  or  69  per  cent,  were  owned  by  1,568  natives;  3,046,  or  3 
per  cent,  were  owned  by  the  United  States;  4,645,  or  5  per  cent,  were 
owned  by  missions;  and  23,443,  or  23  per  cent,  were  owned  by 
Lapps  and  other  whites.  The  total  income  of  the  natives  from  the 
i*eindeer  indu^ry  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $97,515.  The  total  num- 
ber of  reindeer,  98,582,  is  a  net  increase  of  20  per  cent  during  the 
year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  13,144  reindeer  were  killed  for 
meat  and  skins,  or  were  lost. 

Reindeer  fairs,  or  conventions,  were  held  during  the  winter  at 
Igloo,  on  Seward  Peninsula;  at  Unalakleet,  in  the  Norton  Sound 
region;  at  Noatak,  in  the  Kotzebue  Sound  district;  and  at  Noorvik, 
on  the  Kobuk  Biver.  These  annual  fairs  have  become  a  recognized 
feature  of  the  reindeer  industry ;  they  bring  together  Eskimos  from 
a  large  extent  of  country,  who  spend  a  week  together  thinking  about 
and  discussing  not  only  subjects  relating  to  the  reindeer  industry, 
but  also  matters  of  importance  affecting  the  Eskimos  as  a  race.  Tho 
competitions  and  exhibits  promote  interest  in  the  various  phases 
of  the  work;  comparison  of  methods  result  in  increased  efficiency; 
personal  intercourse  makes  for  good  fellowship  and  develops  lead- 
ers who  are  recognized  as  such  by  the  Eskimos  themselves.  An  im- 
poitant  result  of  the  fairs  was  the  organizing  in  northwestern  Alaska 
of  the  Eskimo  Reindeer  Men's  Association,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
awaken  the  natives  to  their  own  responsibilities  and  to  secure  united 
sentiment  and  action  in  important  matters  affecting  the  Eskimo  race. 
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LIST  OF  PERSONS  IN  THE  ALASIvA  SCHOOL  SEBVICE.  1917-lS. 

WiilloJit  T.  Lu|>|},  superintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska,  and  clilef  of 
tlie  AJaMfeA  Division,  Seattle,  Wasti, 

KMPr.oYieKs  m  thk  Wa^shiwoton  Oittce. 

Wniifun  n^rafltnn,  acting  chJef  of  the  Alaska  Division,  Pennsylvania. 
'David  E,  Thomas,  acconntant.  MasaacliusetU, 
fklvrard  D.  Gannackf  steuographex  and  typewriter,  Tennessee. 

EifPLcrrexs  nt  the  Supply  apto  DisBrasrNo  Otfici;,  Skatti.e: 

Harry  CL  Sinclair,  aupply  a^ent»  Maryland. 
iCbauncey  C.  Bestor,  special  disbursing  agent,  Washington. 
'lalliia  O.  Helwlg,  assistant  to  miperlntendent  of  education,  Indiana. 

James  O.  Williams,  clerk.  IlHnola 

IffiB.  Iva  hL  Knox»  stenographer  and  typewriter,  Wnahlngton, 

Employees  in  Alaska. 

Dimtrict  MUperititsndentfi  of  tchoaU, 

Walter  O.  Shields,  northvrepitem  district.  Nome. 

Walter  H.  Johnson,  western  district,  St  Michael. 

QeoTge  E.  Boulter,  upper  Tukon  district,  Tanana,  until  October  27. 

Mrs.  George  E,  Boulter,  acting  superintendent,  upper  Yukon  di strict.  Taiiaiia« 

from  November  1,  1917.  to  May  31,  1918. 
^Frederick  L.  Forbes,  upi)cr  Yukon  district,  Tanana,  from  June  1,  1018* 

thur  ii  Miller,  southwestern  district.  Anchorage. 

irles  W.  Ha wkefi worth,  aautbeaatem  district,  Juneau. 

Phyiiciang, 

BmJI  Krullah,  M.  D.,  PuhUc  Health  Service,  on  spt^rial  det&IL 
^William  H.  Gbaae,  M.  D„  Cordova,  from  October  1,  1017. 
IlinDB  H»  Frendi,  M.  D.,  Kanakanak  Hospital. 

eimer  C.  Gross*  M.  D.,  Ellamur  to  Jauuury  15,  1918. 

}adaden  E.  Howe,  M.  D.,  El  la  ma  r,  from  January  16»  191S» 

Prink  W.  Lamb,  M.  D.,  Akiak  Hospital 

lames  P.  Mooncy,  M.  D.,  Juneau  Hospital, 
snlel  S.  Neuman,  M.  D.,  Nome, 
IWliliam  Rjuusey,  U.  D.,  Council*  from  September  1,  1017. 
■Benry  O.  Handle,  M.  D.,  Nulato  Hospltnl. 
fOurtia  Welch,  M.  D.,  Cirndle,  from  December  1,  1917. 

lfur9C9^  imd  Teachers  of  SunUatiamm 

Mnmie  i'ooley,  Kaiiaknnak  HospUaU 

Francis  iKvyer,  Jnnpnu  HoapttaL 
lr«i  Lula  A,  Eh^ans,  Ur 
lisa  Esther  Gtbf»ou,  S<h  iu  district. 

Irn  Oarcle  W.  Lajnb,  Aicisk  HospItaL 
I  Mttbal  Leroy,  Juneau  Hospital, 
IJbby,  Akiak  Hosiiita]. 
Ira^  Martha  Moon^,  Juneau  Hos^pltaL 
Ini.  Lucia  Petrle,  St.  Michael. 
fn«.  Affm^  A-  Rnndle,  Nulato. 
11^  Hhoda  A.  liay,  Junt?au  H<»splial. 

Mary  G»  RUf,  Juneau  HoapltuL 
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Teacf^ers  and  school  attendance,  1917-18. 

NORTHWESTERN  DISTRICT— ARCTIC  OCEAN  AND  BERING  BEA  REGIONS  AS  FAB 
SOUTH  AS  THE  KOYUK  RIVER,  INCLUDING  ST.  UIWRENCE  ISLAND. 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Appointed  from— 

Average 
dai^ 

aU«D!d> 
anoe. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Barrow     .  .••...•••.. 

Delbert  W.Cnun 

Washin^too 

64 

72 

Mrs  Pi»lU»C  rram 

do 

Roy  A hmaojak .r 

Alaska 

Bucklftnd  ............. 

Mrs.lvaK.Taber 

ArthurE.Eide 

Thoe.  W.  Schiiltr 

do 

California 

17 
16 
59 

21 

Diomeds         

23 

Elim 

do 

62 

MaryK  Westdahl 

Alaska 

Gambell 

Jean  Dupertiiis 

Washington 

60 

70 

do 

Miss  Flora  T.  Oonaluk 

Alaska 

Igloo 

Ebenezer  D.  Evans 

Washington 

25 
31 

39* 

35 

33 

Kivalina 

Harry  U.  Reese 

Pennsylvania 

55 

Kotzebue    

Mrs.  Harry  D.  Reese 

(^-,r  V-->ni1dook... 

do', 

.\laska  

iio 

Nfwtak 

Jfl              \!itBuire.„.- 

do 

53 

.  ..  do 

Nomo 

A                 h^liis....,,,. 

New  York 

17 

88 

CI               tik.... 

Alaska  

Noorvik 

C]                K«plti0e ..^ 

Washington 

115 

181 

D-  ;^<  ft  K.  Rpplf^lff. .._.... 

do 

Mr^  May  Rfpl0F> 

do 

Mt-   LvASaOrtahilc..,, 

Alaska., 

Solawik 

Fnvnfc  ^,  Jmie5,.,...^^,._ 

Washington 

40 

60 

Mr>    LiiIltI.  Joiiea,..*..,,, 

do 

ShiAHmarrf     .. 

JciikEi  V   Tonfs , _ 

Alaska 

40 

47 

Ml--  \*<<-\u  F  Janes  .*..,.. 

..  do. .          

Shuni^Tiak    .......  .. 

FT..I  \.    si.kkr.......... 

Ml     i   1  "   R  HOT-inl..., 

P<»nnTylyania  ........ 

31 
20 
16 
26 
40 

49 

Sinuk 

Alaska 

84 

Solomon 

GnrN«J*]  SLtar&wok . .  _ 

Mr    rluaH    Foaso 

E;iJ-E.   :!     1  iim-^t_.,  ,      _ 

Mr     '                          tTi^t-*. 

do 

do 

Washington 

35 

TeUer 

34 

Wainright 

53 

do 

Wales 

Alii.,..  .......  .. 

Charles  Kiomea 

Alaska 

•n 

90 

do 

White  Mountain 

James  V.  Geary 

...dc 

51 

77 

Miss  Hannah  A.  Goarv 

do 

Total 

810 

1,137 

WESTERN  DISTRICT-BERING  SEA  REGION.  BETWEEN  KOYUK  RIVER  AND  CAPK 

NEWENHAM. 


Akiak 

Miss  May  Wynne 

Kansas 

48 

69 

Miss  Marie  D.  Biencrth 

Montana 

Aknlurak 

MisfiMary  Laurontia 

Alas  lea 

53 
42 
17 

21* 

96 

63 

Bethel 

RoUen  H.  Drake 

Washington 

61 

Goodnews  Bay 

Frank  M.Gwin 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.Gwin 

Mrs.  Martha  ^V,  FuUer 

do 

87 

Hamilton 

85 

Holy  Cross 

MissMary  Bemadette 

AuiAa*  *.::::;:;;::::;: 

96 

Miss  Mary  Thecla 

do 

Hooper  Bay 

Rft»f»h  Krfl"]Mvfm       ............ 

Washington 

89 
21 
94 

48 

Mountain  Village 

F.W.Cobb 

Alaska 

38 

Nulato 

MissMary  W.  Salley ^ 

Miss  Mary  Noemi 

....  do 

41 

do 

Pilot  Station 

Elmer  M.  Hamden 

Washington 

22 
41 
28 
SO 
24 
20 
46 

29 

Quinhagak 

A.B.Scheel 

Alaska 

45 

Russian  Minion 

Mrs.  Corinne  Call 

Wa.'^hingtwi 

37 

St.  Michael 

Harry  V,  Johniinn . . , 

Minnesota 

57 

Sha^luk 

Walter  E.Cochran 

West  Virginia 

40 

Shaktoclik 

Mishalvanoff 

Alaska 

28 

Uralaklcct 

Samuel  Ananik 

....  do ,, 

71 

T.  L.  Richardson 

Washington 

Miss  Eva  Rock 

Alaska 

Total 

565 

788 
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GENERAL  SUMMABY. 

Teachers  and  nchool  atiendance^  i9 17-18^ — Continued, 

UPPER    YUKON     DISTRICT-VALLEY     OF    TOE     YUKON     AND     ITS     TRIBUTARIES 

BETWEEN  141'  AND  157*, 


Schools. 

Teadiers* 

Appointed  from^ 

AYeraM 
dftUy 

attend- 
onoe. 

EnTD)}- 
mrat. 

tiftlt. *,..*, ....... 

Miss  Evelyn  L,  Carey „.. 

AUsIca 

la 

36 
4 

30 

Eftgk 

Everett  P.  Frohock 

Washington 

B3 

Miss  Winifrrd  Dahrol ^ 

Mtis  Nora  Dawson....... 

Npw  York 

At 

Loiidcn.     . 

Mi.ssoari..-.. 

10 

RampArt, « 

Tk&iM.p.. 

Miss  LtiJa  Oravt'is     .,*,„ 

Ala.ska 

37 

Mrs,  Alice  A.  Bouiter... 

do....... 

17 

Tttt»l-.--.., 

93 

170 

SOUTHWEBTERN    DISTRICT-BERING    SEA    REGION    SOttTH    OF   CAPE    NEWENBAM 

AND  NORTH   PACIFIC  COAST  REGION   WEST  OF  141  •. 


AkhiAk" 

Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Belkf 

AlMkft                                ,           , 

40 
19 

H 

AtJEm,  ................. 

Frank  CasscL.„...„ 

Waahinfton ., , . . 

ao 

Mrs.  EdnaM.  Casscl 

Mrs.  An^Lin«Ca.s9eL....... 

do-,...... 

do.. 

rhlenik,., 

Mrs.  LuraOlseu.. 

Alaska. 

23 
4S 

31 

Cbo£iun«.,,, 

Proston  H,  Nasb. ,,..., 

Washington 

£« 

Mrs.  KaUierin*  Nftsli 

do 

Tboruas  R.  Ola^....,,, .....,.,,. 

8 

33 

Estn-^  ^'■— 

Alaska. 

Fn                      ^-.,........ 

do .„„ 

11 
33 
7 
17 
57 

2i 

Kulukak    *.'I... 

Jai,                    

do 

3S 

Port  MollCT 

Wftii..     .r.   i,..Vt'f 

Mis?  Katiierine  Kane 

Oregon 

n 

^usitna.   .............. 

Alaska 

38 

TatIUek...„, 

CbwIerW  r^k........ 

Washington 

62 

Mr*;  ^'-^"^  ^'    '  ook. 

do 

Tu<:}»k 

Wn                     1  ton , 

Alaska... 

17 
21 

39 

TTCK&ek .  ......._..«... 

Da                    .^an 

M^?   ■'    ^     '  ■>>r^A£an I . . r.^._....*x 

WaahinKton. ,..,, 

37 

do... ,., 

UtautiXk 

WalUsr  8.  Craie 

Un,  EdRliCnui *.„ 

do 

do.-.-.......,-... 

16 

S3 

Unslv^ka.... 

Jcoeph  W. Coleman...... 

do 

61 

74 

Mrs.  MarieColeman 

do ,...-,,.,.- 

1^1^ •.,„., 

377 

MS 

SOUTHEASTERN   DISTRICT-NORTH   PACIFIC  COAST  REGION  EAST  OF  141", 


safi?"- 

Miits  Hannah  E,  Hreece..... 

Oreiion -.,„...... 

J8 
33 

36 

80 

Mrs  Nancy  L,  Atexander 

AJaSka 

43 

Bomals     \^.......«. 

Fay  R.  Shaver .-••• 

do...,. 

87 

Mias  Rena  Crlnklaw    

Callforala..... 

B}TUilMf|[  >.....*«■■.*  . 

JamesP-WeUs.  . 

56 

107 

Mrs.  Maye  B.  Welb 

,.,.,do !I."*I! 

MiMGnc«Mf«rs... 

.....do 

MJii  Lillian  Fierce 

-%■■    .. 

Mrs.  KitlthC.  BcJieU. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Oilman 

do........: 

Washington........... 

""""28' 

17 

' 63 

wff  .T.'//; , 

Charles  E.  Sydnor ,,. 

Calllbnila ..... 

IIB 

Mrs<  Cora  A.'Sydnof  ..........  , 

^"■Hiir?      .s 

Netlle  Mae  Taybr , 

Missouri...... 

30 
62 

76 

Si*SS2 

Charles  E.  Hibba 

WashinEton. „,. 

64 

Mrs,M.  W,  Hibbi 

* 

Mifls  Nallte  0.  ChT 

Idaho. .,„.. 

MIM  Helen  M.  8umvan 

MiJ«MiryMak)ney.,.. 

do.. 

Ala.<ka.,. ..,,.. ....... 

EhdiirAfi..  ...«•<■•••.■ 

Amoo  B.  Carr 

Washington 

37 

34 

Mrs.  Ella D.  Carr. *.... 

.,,  .do 

1f-f*t%B|lA   ........ 

VrwUam  0.  Beattle 

....«do  ................ 

103 

188 

.. do ............. 

Ml4*  Oerlmde  M  Kendall 

Missouri.............. 

Misa  Julia  N.  Kendall...,, 

do ' 

MltfFnneesC.  Root , 

Alaska 

IIHka 

Mrs,  E.  P.  Bradv 

New  York 

n 

74 

Miss  Jeannette  Wright 

Mrs  Sadie  E.  Edmuxisoo....... 

Waahlngton 

Wfatiiien    «...*•••••..< 

Idaho.     .        "" 

13 
10 

30 

Vakutat  .J...^.^^...... 

EJof  M.  Aiebon 

minolji 

$6 

Total.. .......... 

414 

006 
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8  WOBK  OF  THB  BUBSAU  OF  SDUCATIOK  FOB  ALASKA. 

Expenditu9'e$  from  the  approfiriatum  for  "  Education  of  Natives  of 
Alaska^  1918," 

Approprtatton $208, 000. 00 

Salaries  In  Alaska $108,411.39 

Equipment  and  suppUes 24, 598. 38 

Fuel  and  light 21, 765.  27 

Local   expenses 500.00 

Repairs  and  rent 4,882.00 

Buildings 22, 079. 08 

DesUtutlon 2,852.20 

Commissioner's  office  salaries 5,023.88 

Seattle  office  salaries 8, 400. 00 

CX)mmissloner*s  office  expense 50.79 

Seattle  office  expenses 786. 01 

Traveling   expenses 8,519.49 

Contingencies 78. 11 


Total 208, 000. 00 

BmpendiiureM  from  the  approprioHan  for  **  Medical  Relief  in  Alaska,  1918J* 

ApproprlaUon $62, 500. 00 

Salaries  in  Alaska $24,029.24 

Equipment  and  supplies 13, 788. 29 

Fuel  and  light 2,946,00 

Local   expenses 2, 200. 00 

Buildings 14, 898. 97 

Destitution 2, 708. 78 

Traveling   expenses 1,685.39 

Contingencies 743. 33 


Total 62. 500. 00 

B^endituree  from  the  appropriation  for  "  Reindeer  for  Alaska,  HflS.'' 

Appropriation $5, 000. 00 

Salaries  of  chief  herders $S50. 50 

Supplies 4, 147. 42 

Contingencies 2, 08 


Total 6,000. 00 
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GEI<nSRAL  SUMMABT* 
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PART  n.— DETAILED  REPORTS. 


SECTION   1 REPORTS   BY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 


EEPOET    OF    WAITER    C.    SHIELDS,    SUPERINTEI^DENT    OF    THE 
KORTHWESTEBN  DISTRICT, 

In  the  20  scht*ol8  wlthlD  this  tllstrict  the  niiiuber  of  pupils  enrolled  wns  1,CW58, 
and  tlie  entire  population  of  the  villages  reached  by  these  sebools  was  3,060, 
Twenty-flve  white  teachers  were  under  appointment  and  13  native  teachers; 
one  of  the  latter  received  payment  in  reindeer  Instead  of  In  money. 

Inspection. — All  of  the  schools  were  visited  during  the  year  except  Shungnak, 
and  sc'veriil  were  visited  twice.    The  trips  of  inspection  covered  4,052  miles,, 
2,6G4  by  water  and  l^SSS  by  land,    I  was  absent  from  headquarttTs  127  days,  ^ 
During  tlie  past  eight  years  1  have  traveled  on  tours  of  Inspection  25,264  ralles, 
of  which  11,005  miles  were  behind  reind*?er. 

For  croBs-country  runs  and  for  three-fourths  of  the  winter  travel  necessary 
In  this  district  deer  are,  to  my  mind,  far  superior  to  dogs*  They  insure  com- 
fort, economy,  and  safety.  On  trulls  that  arc  hard,  especlully  on  the  coast 
find  where  feed  Is  hard  to  get,  a  dog  team  mnkes  hotter  time  and  can  be  cared 
for  more  easily.  After  the  middle  of  April  it  is  very  hard  to  get  deer  that  are 
fitlll  in  good  enough  condition  to  be  driven, 

I  consider  deer  better  than  dogs  for  three- fourths  of  the  traveling  I  have  to 
<lo.  I  have  found  more  comfort  when  traveling  with  deer.  Your  outfit  is  not 
limited,  as  you  can  hitch  on  another  doer  If  necessary.  Each  man  has  his  ow^a 
sled  and  has  plenty  of  room.  He  can  ride  or  run  as  he  wishes,  and  his  sled 
In  loaded  with  the  Idea  that  the  man  Is  to  ride.  Good  deer,  well  trained,  and 
with  gootl  sleda  and  harness,  con  be  controlled  better  than  an  equally  gCHKl  dog 
teuxiu  This  will  be  disputed  by  every  dog  driver,  hut  I  still  contend  that  good 
de**r  driven  by  lines  can  always  be  better  handled  than  good  dogs  driven  by 
word  of  mouth»  just  as  a  good  team  of  horses  can  be  driven  better  than  a 
1  team  of  dogs.    I  have  found  a  deer  team  more  economical  than  do^s  for 

o  reasons:  The  question  of  feed  for  the  deer  is  taken  care  of  by  Uie  country, 
you  have  no  roadhouse  bills  for  the  team.  The  greatest  argument  for  deer 
is  that  they  Insure  a  greater  degree  of  mfcty  in  a  country  where  winter  travel 
Bln*ajrs  has  Its  menace,  I  have  already  stated  that  we  are  not  limited  as  to^ 
the  size  of  the  outfit,  which  means  that  a  deer  man  always  carries  a  lot  of  extr 
clothes.  The  camping  outfit  Is  more  complete  than  am  be  carried  on  a  dog 
tie*!,  llie  deer  outfit  Is  seldum  less  than  three  sleds.  And  three  sleds  make  a 
iiamp  which  will  st^nd  up  against  any  storm  that  I  have  ever  met.  There 
always  the  assurance  thut  at  the  worst  a  man  can  eat  one  of  his  deer.  Ai 
uvf-r  most  of  the  country  tliere  Is  always  food  for  the  animals.  The  df»g  driver. 
If  storm  bound,  is  always  haunted  by  the  fear  of  running  out  of  food  for  hlarj 
iimixL  Deer  do  not  freeze,  and  if  tliere  Is  feed  (which  Is  Invariably  found), i 
there  is  no  condition  that  can  arise,  except  an  accident  to  which  men  and 
iniinals  are  alw^ays  liable,  which  will  cause  the  driver  any  fear  for  hii^  animal. 
Dogs  in  severe  weather  require  com<tant  attention.  Flanks  will  freeze  and 
IM  win  i^leed. 

120847*— X9 ^2  U 
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12  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  ALASKA* 

Tn  all  my  winter  traveling  I  know  that  I  owe  my  comfort  and  safety  to  the 
<U*votion  and  efficiency  of  the  Eskimos  who  guide  me.  Tantnk,  Mukpcadeluk, 
and  Orealuk  are  splendid  fellows  and  deserve  ranch  more  from  the  Government 
than  they  get  and  more  from  me  personally  than  I  can  afford  to  give. 

All  the  summer  trips  were  made  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Service  on  the  U.  S.  8.  Bear,  With  the  exception  «f  Shtehmaref,  which  U 
depopulated  during  the  summer,  the  Bear  touched  at  every  station  on  the  coast. 
The  merchandise  tar  the  cooperative  stores  at  Wainwrlght  and  GambeU  were 
carried  by  the  Bear,  as  were  also  the  supplies  for  the  teachers  at  these  places 
:ind  at  Barrow.  The  school  supplies  for  all  points  north  of  Kotzebue  and  for 
St.  Lawrence  were  delivered  by  the  Bear. 

I  Nvish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance  and  courtesy  extended  to 
lue  at  all  times  by  Capt  P.  H.  Uberroth  and  by  all  of  his  officera  Many  times 
extra  duties  were  performed  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Bear,  which  were 
often  arduous  and  unpleasant  But  at  all  times  such  assistance  was  rendered 
in  a  cheerful  manner,  and  it  was  made  plain  that  Oapt  Uberroth  believed  in 
t!  e  work  and  wanted  to  do  what  was  in  his  power  to  assist  it  I  was  permitted 
to  U^ve  the  ship  for  three  days  at  Kotzebue  to  make  the  trip  to  Noorvik.  First 
Lieut.  X  F.  Hahn  accompanied  me  and  made  an  inspection  of  the  Sawmill  and 
electrical  machinery  at  Noorvik.  Mr.  J.  J.  Dolan,  electrician  of  the  Bear,  also 
madi*  the  trip  and  inspected  the  wireless  plant  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  assistance  and  suggestions  made  by  Lieut  Hahn  and  Mr.  Dolan. 
Dr.  ^I array,  of  the  Bear,  in  addition  to  the  regular  medical  work,  performed 
many  special  operations  on  the  eyes  of  natives  in  the  north  who  could  not  be 
brought  to  Dr.  Neuman  at  Nome. 

Teachern. — ^There  are  two  things  that  the  superintendent  of  this  district  takes 
great  pride  In — the  Eskimos  among  whom  we  work  and  the  teachers  who  do 
the  work. 

The  work  In  this  district  is  in  the  hands  of  trained  and  capable  men  and 
women.  The  teadiers  in  this  district  are  experts,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
in  the  service  a  long  time.  This  accounts  for  the  success  with  wWch  they  are 
doing  their  work.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  village  work  in 
this  district  is  of  the  bluest,  and  that  through  the  work  and  Influence  of 
these  teachers  the  Eskimos  In  this  district  are  devoted  to  the  Government.  All 
of  these  representatives  of  the  bureau  .do  their  work  at  out-of-the-way  places. 

The  most  hox)eful  thing  that  I  have  to  report  this  year  is  the  great  success  In 
school  and  village  work  attained  by  our  Eskimo  teachers.  The  entire  work  at 
Kotzebue,  Wales,  and  Solomon  was  under  the  direction  of  Eskimo  teachers. 
At  other  places  Eskimo  assistants  were  employed  with  great  efficiency.  Wales 
is  one  of  our  largest  centers  and  largest  schools.  TULs  entire  work  has  l)eeii 
under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Nagozmk,  and  has  heen  most  efficiently  done. 
He  has  been  mayor  of  one  of  the  best  councils  any  Eskimo  village  ever  had. 
He  organized  the  reindeer  men  into  a  local  club  that  has  done  good  work. 
Wales  has  a  large  church  building,  but  has  had  no  missionary  for  several  years. 
Arthur  Nagozmk  and  Warren  Adlooat,  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  church 
committee,  managed  the  church  themselves.  The  school,  mission,  and  village 
work  at  Wales  the  past  year  was  very  successful.  It  shows  what  ISsklmos  can 
do  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  their  own  race.  1  consider  the  work  done  at 
Wales  by  the  RsWmos  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Nagozruk  the  pa«t  year 
the  very  best  "  exhibit  "  that  our  service  has  to  show  In  tills  Jlstrlct. 

At  Kotezbue  the  work  was  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Menadelook.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  that  section,  and  even  had  to  "become  accustomed  to  the 
dmnge  in  the  dialect    Kotzebue  is  not  an  easy  place,  with  its  cliolce  assort- 
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nuitit  of  Ol4^il|MB  who  pose  us  experts  on  ever^r thing  connected  with  the 
imti^'es.  li  sSuf  med  white  teacliera  to  tlie  limit.  Charles  Meoadelook  took 
tiold  with  consdderahte  energy.  He  worked  through  the  church  and  through 
tlie  council  and  forced  his  personiQIty  on  the  entire  village. 

Both  of  these  jrouBg  men  are  a  great  credit  to  the  service  and  we  should 
fm  proud  of  them.  With  such  posslhlllties  among  the  Efikinios  there  Is  every 
Reason  for  us  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  greiit  part  of  the  work  In  this 

»Ct  (exre|)t  the  medical  w*ork)  will  be  In  the  liands  of  Eskimo  teuehera. 
of  these  men,  NttgoaLruk  and  Menadelook,  are  fioui  Cai>e  Prince  of  Walet*, 
and  received  their  early  training  under  the  present  chief  of  thia  division, 
Mr,  Lopp, 

Population. — As  I  stated  In  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report,  the  20  schools 

In  this  district  reach  a  population  of  3,0tJ0.    Outside  of  these  villages  tlie 

pDpnlatlon  la  eatlmateil  to  be  nhout  as  follows:  Barrow   (the  point),  50;  ley 

Cape,  Point  Lay.  etd,  75;  Point  Hope  and  Ltsburne,  325;  Kiana  and  points 

below  ShanguaJc,  75;  Deering  and  Candle,  50;  Point  Wooley,  Cripple,  etc.,  50; 

H^^  Nome,  25;  Koyuk,  75;  King  Island,  125;  mattered,  50,     Total  population 

^btslde  of  Tillages  with  schools,  900.    This  would  make  a  total  Esldmo  popula* 

^bn  for  this  district  of  4480a    l-aat  year  I  estimated  the  total  population  at 

Htbout  5,000.     Since  that  time  Mr.  D.  W.  Cram,  of  Barrow,  reports  that  about 

100  natives  left  Barrow  for  the  eastward.    Most  of  them,  I  presume,  went  over 

the  boundary   line.    NoorvJk  la  now  the  largest  Eskimo  vlUage  In  tlita  dlM- 

CrlcC  with  a  winter  population  of  403.     Barrow  Is  next  with  fi54.  find  WiiU^a 

mith  B4S,    Nine  vlllageB  (including  Point  Hope)  have  a  p^^ulatlon  of  2U0  or 

over.    The  average  village  would  Lave  a  population  of  2*X). 

During  the  year  In  the  20  villages  in  which  schools  are  situated  there  haa 
been  an  increase  of  49,  being  an  increase  of  1  per  cent.  There  were  1S2  births 
and  S3  deaths.  Thus,  as  last  year,  the  birth  rate  Is  about  3  to  the  1,000,  and 
tlMf  death  rate  2  to  the  1,000.  Only  4  villages  fOioweil  a  net  decrease  in  popu- 
lation: Diamede,  Ganibell,  Solomon^  and  Walnwrlght 

General  denetopoiciil.— Perhaps  the  most  pronounced  development  among 
the  natives  Is  the  great  tendency  to  the  Increa^  of  solidarity  of  Llie  race.  The 
fmirs^  the  "  Eskimo  Magazine,"  their  councils,  and  their  Estkimo  leaders  are 
mil  brliii^Dg  them  closer  together.  They  are  feeling  more  pride  In  their  mm 
aijd  are  becoming  more  Independejit  in  their  everyday  life. 

One  of  the  mt>st  hopeful  elgns  for  Industrial  development  for  the  Enkimoa 
outside  of  the  reindeer  Industry  is  the  boom  In  herring  and  salmon  Ashing. 
A  cannery  has  been  operated  at  Kotxebue,  employing  native  labor.  A  lari:e 
herring  [jacking  plant  is  planned  for  Cbmlk  this  year»  which  will  employ  several 
bmdred  uaUves  the  great  fiart  of  the  summer.  Finhlng  t»  work  (hat  i^iipfiiU 
to  bh  ElBikiDo  in  all  of  its  different  branches,  and  It  Is  work  at  which  the  entlra 
fkimUy  can  be  employed.  If  these  concerns  th^^t  tumdle  native  lalms  for 
flaMitif  can  plan  to  develop  their  work  along  t$uch  lines  tliat  Uiey  can  give 
IdTOB  a  chance  to  own  their  own  fishing  outfits  and  then  buy  their  fislt; 
If  theie  coocems,  after  natives  have  been  pniperly  trained,  will  establish 
small  fMilng  stations  along  the  coast  under  the  management  of  capable  nntives, 
mad  them  work  out  iwfne  profit-sharing  scheme  for  them;  and  If  In  conne<:tti>n 
with  the  ttshlng  stations  the  concerns  can  arrange  to  pay  for  the  native  labor 
Jy  In  siQviUea  at  a  reasons ble  fl^re,  thea,  under  these  conditions,  I  cim 
that  tha  fishing  lodufltry  famishes  a  ^ery  flue  chance  fur  the  Eskimo.^  to 
iln  work  for  whli'ii  they  ane  n|ie<*lall/  adapts,  and  uhso  gives  Uiem  a  chanea 
to  d#relop  along  in^peodent  linaa. 
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14  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  AT.ARTTA^ 

I  have  never  been  able  to  become  very  enthusiastic  over  the  future  for 
E-skimos  as  wage  workers.  Some  have  been  employed  in  mines  with  more  or 
less  success.  But  few  Eskimos  will  stay  with  such  steady  labor,  and  in  any 
case  it  puts  them  into  competition  with  white  labor,  which  always  brings 
complications.  However,  the  fishing  Industry  is  entirely  different  and  to  my 
mind  offers  the  best  Industrial  opportunity  yet  given  the  Esldmos  outside  of 
the  reindeer  Industry. 

The  fur  catch  the  past  year  was  very  good  at  places,  especially  Noatak, 
White  Mountain,  and  Shishmaref.  Lynxes  were  caught  in  great  numbers  up 
to  Christmas  and  then  left  the  country.  The  prices  paid  were  the  highest 
on  record.  There  were  several  fur  buyers  who  traveled  over  the  country, 
bidding  against  one  another  and  all  paying  cash. 

Village  govemtnenU — The  village  councils  have  developed  more  and  more 
each  year  and  have  accomplished  good  work  at  each  village.  The  councils 
have  settled  many  problems  and  have  strengthened  the  work  of  the  school  at 
each  place.  Among  other  notable  things  that  have  been  done  by  village  coun- 
cils, I  would  report  the  action  of  the  Shungnak  council  when  a  white  man  was 
brought  into  their  village  badly  shot  The  council  met,  commandeered  the 
very  best  dogs  in  the  village,  Irrespective  of  their  owners,  got  the  best  driver, 
and  sent  the  wounded  white  man  across  country  to  Selawlk.  That  village, 
through  its  council,  did  the  same  thing,  and  relayed  the  patient  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Candle.  The  council  at  Wales  became  much  worried  when  they  heard 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  their  village.  They 
met  and  passed  a  law  that  no  one  having  tuberculosis  could  attend  the  big 
dances  In  the  Kozge.  This  is  something  that  Bureau  of  Eiducatlon  representa- 
tives have  talked  of,  but  which  we  all  deemed  Impossible  of  accomplishment 
The  native  council  did  It  in  a  few  minutes  and  made  it  hold. 

War  service, — ^The  natives  at  White  Mountain,  Nome,  and  Igloo  made  cash 
contributions  to  the  Red  Cross.  White  Mountain  gave  over  $150,  much  of  It 
their  new  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  sawmill.  All  the  villages  from  Wales 
to  Barrow  collected  eider  down  for  the  Red  Cross.  Over  1,000  pounds  were 
collected.    This  represents  quite  a  valuable  cash  contribution. 

I  believe  every  Eskimo  man  from  Golovin  to  Point  Hope  wishes  that  he  had 
a  chance  to  help  in  the  war.  I  do  not  ref^r  to  the  sentiment  along  this  line 
north  of  Point  Hope,  because  I  had  no  chance  to  talk  with  the  people.  The 
report  was  circulated  that  Eskimos  would  be  expected  to  register.  At  once 
each  teacher  and  official  was  approached  by  Eskimo  men  all  eager  to  be  taken 
as  soldiers. 

It  is  true  that  the  Eskimos  are  few  and  that  their  race  is  barely  on  the 
Increase;  but  we  all  know  that  almost  every  village  has  a  surplus  of  men 
and  not  enough  women.  It  would  not  harm  the  race  for  a  part  of  them  to 
go  to  war.  On  the  other  hand  I  can  see  great  benefits  to  come  from  the  use 
of  Eskimos  as  soldiers.  The  race  could  receive  an  impetus  that  would  advance 
It  very  rapidly.  The  young  men  who  would  return  with  the  experience  they 
would  gain  In  the  Army  and  with  their  knowledge  of  the  power  of  concerted 
action  would  become  the  leaders  of  their  people. 

The  Eskimo. — The  little  magazine  started  by  Mr.  R  D.  Evans  and  myself 
two  years  ago  has  almost  completed  Its  second  volume.  It  Is  still  working  along 
the  same  lines  originolly  planned  for  it  and  Is  achieving  the  ends  we  had  hoped 
for  it.  Through  this  magazine  we  have  given  the  Eskimos  a  common  meet- 
ing ground;  we  have  brought  them  all  closer  together;  we  have  Interested 
them  all  in  one  another;  we  have  given  them  something  that  makes  even  the 
most  academic  side  of  their  education  of  actual  use  to  them,  for  the  magazine 
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them  somethlDg  to  read  that  Is  of  dire<:t  loterest  to  theni.    And  all  of 
has  heen  done  without  one  cent  of  Government  money.    The  paper  does 
nt  ns  yet  pny  its  own  way,  hut  those  of  us  who  are  backing  it  feel  that  it 
pXamishefi  us  ii  very  good  way  to  make  a  direct  contribution  to  t!ie  cause. 

THE  RE1KJ>EER  BERnCE. 


DtHrici  fuperriifion.—'SlQ^t  of  the  herds  between  Nome  ainl  Point  Hope  liave 
been  visited  by  tlie  scptTinlendent  during  the  winter.  Those  that  were  not 
-Visited,  with  the  exception  of  Shungnak,  were  fully  covered  by  a  visit  to  tlie 
I  fetation  and  meetings  with  the  herders  there.  Through  our  paper,  the  Enkimot 
'und  nn  extensive  correspondence  the  Nome  office  has  kept  in  touch  with  every 
^herd  and  with  many  of  the  individual  herders.  The  annual  fairs  furnish  the 
pt>esi  way  to  get  into  touch  with  each  local  situation.  The  fact  that  we  have 
buHt  up  0  system  of  supervision  through  the  Eskimo  head  herders  and  Oie  local 
I  reindeer  clubs  also  furnishes  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  detailed  personal 
fvork  thnt  used  to  be  required  of  tlie  superintendent 

Local  supervision, — I  can  not  ovei .  iiiphasize  the  need  of  the  appointment  of 
[special  men  to  take  clmrge  of  the  reindeer  work  over  large  districts.  It  la 
[luipoastble  to  expect  a  teacher  to  d<>  all  the  work  that  should  be  done.  Tlia 
f demand  upon  each  teacher  incrensep  each  year  as  the  work  becomes  more  com- 
plex. It  Is  very  hard  to  get  men  wln>  it  re  qualified  by  training  and  temperament 
ftfp  study  both  Eskimos  and  reindeer.  For  our  general  educational  work  we  aiust 
[emphasize  the  former,  but  for  our  specialized  reindeer  work  we  should  stion 
[begin  to  emphasize  the  latter, 

DUea^es  attd  breedinff, — There  has  again  been  considerable  hoof  and  joint 
in  some  of  the  herds.  It  will  be  hard  to  eradicate  this  without  proi>er 
[range  control  and  expert  supervision.  Our  campaign  against  the  warble  fly, 
[  which  was  enctjuraged  by  the  Eskimo,  did  considertible  good  in  arousing  Interest, 
ftmt  r  question  whether  it  did  much  to  exterminate  the  fly* 

The  herds  at  Noatak,  Klvuliaa,  Selawik,  and  Bu€khind  reported  the  presence 
\i^t  large  caribou  bulls  during  the  rutting  seastm.  In  several  cases  the  bulls 
I  Here  unusually  large  and  stayeil  through  the  entire  season.  This  is  our  best 
Ichance  to  secure  Dew  blood,  and  we  lo<vk  for  excellent  results. 

By  care  In  selecting  bulls  from  good  stock  and»  as  Mr,  Lopp  has  pointed  out, 
by  making  sure  that  the  females  are  graxed  on  the  best  ground,  we  will  be 
.able  to  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  condltionj^  in  each  herd-  However,  the  fact 
[atlll  remains  that  we  do  certainly  need  i\  large  supply  of  new  blood.  After  the 
var  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  some  arrangement  can  be  made  under  careful  inspec- 
Ition  to  secure  several  hundred  Tunguse  bulls  from  northern  Siberia  for  dis- 
[trihutlon. 

ficimictr  fain. — The  two  fairs,  at  Igloo  and  at  Noatak,  surpassed  anything 
Jthat  we  had  ever  had  before.  The  weather  before  the  Igloo  fair  was  very  bad» 
laud  there  wns  a  deep  fall  of  snow  at  Noatak,  In  consequence,  the  racing  events 
[at  both  fairs  were  made  in  slower  time  than  before. 

There  is  considerable  similarity  in  all  the  fairs,  yet  each  proves  more  Inter- 
F«>tlni:  tlian  the  one  before  it.  The  way  the  Eskimos  have  taken  hold,  especially 
|lhe  head  lierders,  Is  o  continual  revelation  to  all  of  us. 

The  Noatak  fair  grounds  were  located  along  a  little  creek  bed  In  the  foothills. 
Tliick  gpnice  timber  surrounded  the  tents.  The  racing  course  was  located  on  a 
l^atnalt  plateau,  from  which  there  was  a  splendid  lookout  over  the  entire  course. 

brief  desrriptlon  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Noatak  fair  will  give 
I  idea  of  the  work  and  of  thought  that  Mr,  Maguire  put  into  it. 
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Am  we  drove  out  to  the  grounds,  8  miles  from  tbe  village  of  Noatak,  we  aoou 
came  to  the  upper  end  of  die  race  course,  which,  through  its  entire  distanoQ»  was 
outlined  by  neatly  trlnmied  stakes,  set  at  intervals  of  200  yards;  from  the  tiotp 
of  each  stake  fluttered  a  red,  white,  and  blue  pennant,  the  work  of  the  sewing 
class  of  the  school.  On  the  plateau,  where  the  races  started,  we  were  met  by 
the  crowd  of  delegates,  who  were  lined  up  there  ready  to  give  us  a  cheer.  On 
the  plateau  was  a  tent  over  which  floated  a  large  American  flag,  alM>  a  '*  rein- 
dee  flag,"  the  pride  of  the  Noatak  herders.  This  flag  had  a  red  reindeer  on  a 
white  field  with  a  blue  border;  this  flag  was  about  10  feet  square.  The  tent 
had  a  good  stove  in  it,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  judges  and  secretaries,  giv- 
ing them  a  place  where  they  could  figure  out  the  winners  of  the  different  events 
without  freezing  their  fingers. 

After  tills  reception  we  were  escorted  down  the  little  creek  bed,  and  as  we 
turned  a  bend  we  saw  the  main  camp  before  us.  A  large  WELCOME  sign  was 
posted  high  on  a  tree  whose  branches  had  been  trimmed.  A  blue  and  gilt  pen- 
nant of  large  size,  with  NOATAK  in  big  letters,  with  trees  on  each  side  (the 
Koatak  symbol),  floated  over  the  main  tent  Between  two  trees  was  hung  an* 
other  big  reindeer  flag,  and  on  the  most  conspicuous  tree  floated  the  largest 
American  flag  that  could  be  procured.  The  Eskimo  delegates  lived  in  the  bl£ 
tent,  and  visitors  camped  in  their  own  tents  all  around.  The  Eskimo  delegates 
had  their  mess  and  the  white  delegates  had  theirs.  The  cooking  class  of  the 
Noatak  school  cooked  and  served  our  meafs  and  were  awarded  the  blue  ribboa 
as  cooks. 

The  most  impressive  thing  connected  with  the  fair  was  the  salute  to  the  flag 
each  evening.  This  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Maguire.  At  the  beginning  of  the  even- 
ing meeting  in  the  big  tent  Mr.  Maguire  played  a  bugle  call  on  the  organ ;  then 
he  began  to  play  "  My  Country,  *tis  of  Thee."  From  the  back  of  the  tent  came 
a  procession.  In  front  marched  two  of  the  most  prominent  head  herders,  each 
carrying  a  30-30  rlfie.  Next  mardied  an  old  Eskimo  carrying  the  flag.  He  was 
followed  by  two  of  the  younger  reindeer  men  with  rifles.  They  lined  qp  in 
front  of  the  audience  and  then  all  sang  the  first  verse  of  "  My  Country,  *tia  jot 
Thee.*'  During  the  entire  verse  the  audience  stood  and  held  the  right  hand 
rigidly  at  salute.  It  was  exceedingly  Impressive  to  see  old,  "decrepit  Eskimos, 
men  and  women,  struggle  to  their  feet  and  hold  that  salute.  I  noticed  some  of 
the  old  folks,  who  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  salute,  holding  tlieir  hand 
over  their  eyes,  and  I  saw  their  lips  move,  as  in  prayer.  There  are  no  people 
who  love  and  honor  the  Government  more  than  do  the  Eskimos. 

At  both  fairs  this  year  we  organized  the  Reindeer  Men*s  Association  on  an 
experimental  basis.  Each  station  is  to  organize  a  local  club.  Their  rules  for 
admission  are  to  be  very  strict  At  the  fair  every  two  years  (for  we  plan  to 
hold  only  one  fair  a  year  In  this  district)  each  local  club  will  send  its  delegates 
to  what  we  called  the  District  Meeting.  At  this  district  meeting  the  local  clubs, 
through  their  delegates,  will  elect  a  board  of  head  herders  to  supervise  their 
woi'k  for  the  two  years.  We  would  like  to  see  each  reindeer  station  in  both  the 
northwestern  and  the  western  districts  organize  such  local  clubs.  Then  we 
should  be  able  to  arrange  for  delegates  from  even  the  most  remote  districts  to 
attend  each  fair.  This  would  tend  to  bind  all  the  districts  together,  and  would 
pave  the  way  for  our  flnal  plan — ^the  election  of  a  board  of  head  herders  for  all 
the  reindeer  men  in  Alaska,  two  of  these  men  to  receive  salaries  from  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Each  meml>er  of  a  local  club  Is  to  pay  annual  dues  of  $2.50.  Of  this  the  local 
dub  Is  to  keep  $1  toward  local  affairs  (erection  of  a  club  house,  etc.)  and  SO 
cents  is  to  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  district,  for  district  expenses,  Including 
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A,     NURSES  AT  JUNEAU   HOSPITAL  (CENTER)   AND   NATIVE  GIRLS   IN   TRAINING 

AS  NURSES. 


/i.     MAY    POLE   AT    MEfLAKATLA   SCHOOL 
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Ittltmiluttm  ear  markers  fur  tbe  tl«?i*r  belutitfiug  to  tl*c  osisuolatlon.     The  doUwr 
[Uuit  f^nmlns  is  to  be  sent  to  tUe  Eskimo  i'or  each  iDeiDber'e  subsicriptioo.     It  U 
bur  lutt^atloii,  eventually,  to  Diake  the  imper  the  propartj  of  Uie  association. 

£iicJi  member  alj<io  has  to  pay  an  Initiation  fee,  la  £etuale  deer,  to  tlie  asaotiiii- 
lion.  In  ibis  way  tlje  association^  in  several  years,  will  have  a  large  lierd  to 
Id  raw  from  and  should  be  able  to  raise  quite  a  fund  for  its  work.  Haring^  doer 
Itn  each  herd  belonging  to  Uie  assoclfltlon  wIU  make  it  easy  for  the  Eaklni«»H  n* 
Imake  transfers  to  each  otlier,  ovt-r  long  distances,  as  a  man  can  turn  over  a  d«*i  r 
|to  tbu  ftasociation  at  one  lierd,  and  tlie  man  be  Ls  doing  business  with  can  take 
deer  at  the  other  herd. 

It  will  take  several  years  to  work  out  this  plan,  so  that  It  will  be  unlfortu 

fund  Gllident;  but  I  believe  that  In  two  years  It  can  be  fairly  well  organised  In 

^  dJati'lc-t,  and  I  trust  work  along  tlie  anine  line  caji  be  poshed  in  the  wentern 


I  Is  much  work  to  be  dotie  by  same  one  for  tlie  reindeer  stock  itaeif,  but 
is  aSBOCiation*  and  the  regular  work  through  the  fairs  and  the  Enkimo  wDl  ^q 
fa  long  way  to  do  the  needed  work  for  the  Bsklmo  personnel.    Aiid  tliat  Lb  prop- 
I  fcrly  the  work  of  this  bureau. 

TfUT'  Kikimo, — During  the  year  our  Little  paper  has  published  mtmy  artifli^s 
[  l*y  reindeer  men  on  subjects  of  direct  Interest  to  all  of  them.  They  have  shown 
[ttieir  appreciation  of  the  paper  by  allotting  $1  of  each  man's  dues  to  their  local 
^rlub  for  his  subscription  to  tlie  paper. 

Bekidem'  owwhed  by  white  men. — ^LiOtuen  &  Co.  have  done  three  things  during 
|ilie  f«mi  that  promise  well  for  the  industry  and  have  l^eneijted  tlie  native 
ladlrectb'-  (1>  They  have  developed  an  outside  market  for  all  the  meat 
i  that  they  can  sWp.  Most  of  their  meat  goes  to  Mlnneaiwlis.  During  the  year 
I  tiiey  have  sliipped  about  C24  carcassce.  As  far  as  I  kjiow,  this  l&  the  iirst  time 
I  such  a  largie  shipment  has  been  made.  (2)  They  hftve  eommenoed  to  buy  steei^s 
Ion  tlie  hoof  for  shipment  to  the  States.  The  price  paid  is  only  ^10  per  head, 
}  which  IB  all  the  company  claim  they  can  pay.  with  the  risk  of  losing  the  deer 
I  be-fore  he  can  be  butdiered.  Where  tliere  Is  a  local  msrlvet  the  Eskimo  can 
k  retail  Ids  <1eer  for  more  tlian  that^  but  the  local  market  is  liecoming  very  Uin- 
llled  at  prf-sent.  So  the  cliance  of  eelUng  steers  on  the  hoof,  even  at  |10,  baa 
[iHMit  welcomed  by  many  herdexs.  We  Imve  especlaJly  encouraged  tiie  large 
iowners  to  sell  their  steei's  by  this  ujethod.  for  In  this  way  they  leave  the  local 
I  market  for  the  ftmaller  ownc^rs.  One  herder  bus  twice  t^old  lots  of  100  lit 
'  ibl*»  rate.  (3)  The  company  lias  made  large  drives  of  its  steers  from  If:s 
I  variouM  herds.  Soma  of  Uie  drlvi^s  have  been  clear  acrtiH8  Seward  PeninsiiliU 
Thl8  has  b«^n  taken  advantage  of  by  the  lierders  to  get  choice  bulla  out  of  other 
[jaerds  for  ndxiiig  in  their  own  herds, 

Tbo  compiuiy  has  positively  stated  ofliclaUy  that  they  do  not  intend  to  make 
attainpt  to  purcluifie  deer  frtim  native  own^s  and  liave  refused  several 
to  liqrchase  deer  from  white  men  who  secured  herds  for  their  childnMu 
T  .  ihi'i^e  la  always  a  possilidlity  that  tliere  may  eventually  be  friction 

I  the  native  herdjs  and  tlie  white  herds.    This  may  come  on  account  of 

tii«  mixture  of  native  deer  and  deer  t)ek>agii]^  to  tiie  white  owners.  It  is  moi*e 
likely  to  comr  over  the  question  of  grazing  grounds.  Some  of  tlie  more  shift- 
lei^  hiTden;  enter  tlie  employ  of  white  herds  for  wages  and  then  lose  their 
lnt^j«il  la  the  industry  as  reindeer  owners.  Possibly  this  will  develop  a  clas» 
of  profeflsional  reindeer  herders,  but  there  Is  a  chance  that  some  of  these  mva 
will  eaaae  becoming  reindeer  owners,  which  ikIU  tie  a  serious  l06& 

Am  lotig  as   l^men  ik  Co.  and   otlter   white  owners  conUnse  their  prei»eiit 
policy  m&d  as  loiig  as  none  of  them  enlarge  their  hokliuga  by  encroaching  up<Mi 
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the  deer  that  are  held  directly  or  Indirectly  by  the  natives,  I  believe  that  our 
work  for  the  Eskimos  is  in  no  danger.  Personally  I  am  strongly  of  the 
oi>inion  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  we  most  look  to  the  leaders  of  the 
ESskimos  to  do  their  part  to  hold  their  own  people  together.  The  Eskimos  must 
understand  that  the  time  has  come  when  as  reindeer  producers  they  most 
"make  good."      I  believe  that  they  wilL 


BEPOBT   or   WALTEB   H.   JOHHSOH,   SXnPEBZHTSHDSHT   OF   THE 
WESTERN   DISTRICT. 

Travel  and  inspection. — It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  each  superintendent 
of  schools  has  at  some  time  arrived  at  a  decision  that  his  particular  district 
was  harder  and  more  difficult  to  travel  over  than  any  other  district  in  Alaska. 
Undoubtedly  he  has  come  to  this  conclusion  after  months  of  travel,  probobly 
at  the  end  of  an  extremely  hard  run.  It  is  necessary  for  superintendents  to 
travel  vast  distances;  it  is  only  when  weather  and  trail  conditions  exhaust 
man  and  beast  so  that  it  Is  impossible  to  proceed  that  camp  is  made  before 
the  goal  is  reached.  If  forced  to  camp  where  there  is  no  fuel  or  shelter,  an 
experienced  superintendent  manages  in  some  way  to  build  a  fairly  comfortable 
camp,  and  after  satisfying  his  appetite  from  a  larder  containing  food  prepared 
for  Just  such  an  emergency  he  lays  out  a  plan  of  campaign  for  the  morrow. 

The  extent  of  the  district  makes  it  imperative  that,  while  traveling  on  his 
tour  of  inspection,  the  superintendent  must  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
for  covering  ground ;  upon  arriving  at  a  school  or  reindeer  camp  he  must  first 
of  all  see  that  his  instructions  regarding  the  preparations  tor  continuing  the 
journey  are  carried  out,  and  that  all  is  in  readiness  for  an  immediate  start 
whenever  he  has  completed  his  work  at  that  particular  place.  Frequently  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  run  of  only  a  dozen  miles  in  the  evening  and  then  make 
camp,  rather  than  stay  all  night  at  the  station,  for  the  next  day's  run  may  bo 
over  an  unsheltered  barren  section  40  or  50  miles  in  length.  On  holidays  and 
on  Sundays,  in  rain  or  snow,  from  daylight  often  far  into  the  night,  until  bis 
destination  is  reached,  the  pace  must  be  kept  up. 

Mountain  ranges  must  be  traversed,  valleys  crossed,  ravines  and  rocky  areas 
skirted,  shortest  distances  through  brush  and  timber  ascertained,  and  a  con- 
tinual alertness  exercised  so  that  every  natural  condition  be  taken  advantage 
of.  At  all  times  the  strain  on  one*s  vitality  is  great,  and  he  who  can  forget 
'  the  trials  and  tribulations  and  take  advantage  of  the  occasional  stretches  of 
good  trail  and  fine  weather  to  recuperate  is  indeed  fortunate.  At  the  schools 
and  reindeer  stations  the  superintendent  must  settle  questions  of  dispute,  doing 
Justice  to  all;  he  must  supervise  and  ingqpect  the  work  of  the  teachers,  giving 
suggestions  and  corrections  in  such  a  way  that  all  are  encouraged ;  instill  the 
feeling  that  their  work  is  noble  and  uplifting,  and  has  to  do  with  the  welfare 
of  a  people  that  is  in  dire  need  and  well  worth  any  effort  that  may  be  put  forth 
to  uplift  them.  He  can  not  delay  but  must  hurry  away,  even  though  a  day's 
visit  might  help  to  cheer  the  teacher  and  bring  about  a  fraternal  feeling  and 
result  In  closer  cooperation,  which  is  so  necessary  in  this  work. 

During  the  fall  and  through  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  very  little  snow 
fell ;  consequently  travel  was  extremely  difficult  For  miles  the  ground  would 
be  almost  free  from  snow,  and  what  little  was  encountered  in  the  gullies  and 
grass  was  mixed  with  sand  and  dirt.  The  rivers  and  lakes  were  covered  with 
glare  Ice  frozen  to  a  depth  of  over  6  feet ;  there  were  many  overflows ;  shallow 
streams  were  frozen  to  the  bottom.    Not  until  the  latter  part  of  January  did 
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full  In  nny  quantity.  Januiiry  27  a  wnnu  spell,  almost  a  thow, 
to  bring  Oil  the  snow,  and  thereafter  U  cuntinuefJ  to  snow  nearly  every 
day  for  a  month.  The  warm  spell  coiatloued  for  alioiit  a  week,  ant!  the  tundrnj 
viBM  covered  wUi  a  foot  of  slDshy.  sticky  snow*  Unfortunately,  nnich  of  my 
journey  after  this  period  was  through  a  heiivily  tlmbei*ed  section. 

After  plunging  through  snow  waist  deep  for  several  days  we  tlnally  had 

to  give  up  part  of  our  trip.    In  the  deei>est  snow  we  took  turns  snowshueing 

ahead  of  the  train  of  reindeer.    Unless  you  have  snowshoed  in  soft  snow 

«  heavily  timbered  country  you  have  no  idea  of  the  skill  and  Jahor  that 

iltftchtMl  to  this  kind  of  travel.    The  past  winter  I  have  traveled  with  sled  over 

rreu  ground,  glare  ice,  rough  sea  ice,  in  water  a  foot  deep  on  Llie  tlde-aw^ept 
lints  near  Hooper  Bay,  on  sloughs  filled  with  snow  mixed  with  sand.  In  swamps 
where  the  grass  was  5  or  6  feet  long,  over  •*nlgger-heads"  where  the  ground 
was  worn  away  from  tliem  to  a  depth  of  3  to  5  feet,  In  mud,  on  gravel  banks, 
over  rocks,  In  fact  on  almost  everj'  know^n  kind  of  trail,  but  never  have  I 
experienced  such  dilllculty  In  making  headway  as  in  the  deep  snow  found  la 

eiteri-^  timbered  valleys,     Jn  such  a  place  snow  must  be  packed  down,  deer 
ked  out  on  the  top  of  some  ridge  where  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  for  feetlini 

id  the  frozen  tent  carefully  unrolled  and  8«"t  up.  In  cold  weather  the  vapor* 
m  cooking  and  breathing  forms  a  coat  of  ice  In  tiie  tent  that  requires  a  day 
lo  thoroQghly  remove;  then,  unless  you  have  food  cooked  in  advance,  it  will 
take  nearly  an  hour  to  cook  the  all-satisfying  nnilligan.  I  think  that  our  out- 
fit Is  tlie  liest  available  and  that  W4*  have  the  camping  system  down  to  its  nth 
power;  still  It  behooves  us  to  ^ut  our  fire  at  about  4,30  a,  m.  if  we  would 
proi>erly  dry  our  clothing  and  be  reatly  to  leave  at  the  break  of  day.  Tlds 
luaked  a  16-hour  day,  for  it  Is  seldom  that  work  is  Ijiid  aside  before  S»30  p.  m. 
These  long,  hard  days  are  necessary  if  the  itinerary'  is  to  t>e  completed  before 
travel  becomes  Impossible,  which  happens  directly  after  the  April  thaw  and 
before  the  rivers  are  open  for  navigation.    This  year  the  lc?e  did  not  leave  St 

ichael  Buy  until  the  last  of  June,  consequently  there  was  no  tmvel  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Teachers  and  nchoQU, — The  teachers  of  the  Alaska  school  service  arc,  with- 
out a  doubt,  a  most  loyal  and  conscientious  body  of  w^orkers.  They  love  the 
work  and  lal)or  with  the  realization  that  they  are  working  for  the  betterment 
of  n  class  of  people  thut  neetls  u|)lifting  and  aid,  mentally,  morally,  and  physi-jj 
tally.  They  teach  with  a  definite  aim»  and  every  subject  taught  is  put  into 
practical  use.  The  practical  lesson  is  often  passed  on  from  native  to  native 
until  ail  tn  the  community  are  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  teacher*8  w^ork. 

Many  of  the  schools  and  villages  worked  for  the  Reil  CroBS.     Some  picked; 
ihe  down  from  waterfowl  and  made  pillows,  which  were  st?nt  to  the  hospitals. 
One  vilUige  alone  sent  over  5<)  pillows ;  anotlier  sent  30  pillows  and  varioui 
knitted  articles.    Several  scJiools  and  villages  gave  money.    Many  native  yo\uji 
lupii  requested  permission  to  register  for  the  draft,  but  were  refnsetl  this  privi- 
lege,   I  trust  that  they  soon  may  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  their  country 
by  being  drafted  and  statioueil  In  various  posts  of  Alaska.     The  pamphlets 
Isnued  by  the  Food  Administration  were  sent  to  all  of  the  schools.    The  teachei*a 
look  advantage  of  tills  opportunity  for  much  practical  work.     Many   dlshea 
were  prejmred  by  the  cooking  classes  and  meals  served  to  children  and  par-^ 

itH.     The  regultttions  of  the   Food   Administration  were  compiieil   with   ai 

!ur  as  poaslbte.  A  upecial  eCfort  was  made  to  utilize  and  save  I  lie  product*;  o\ 
the  country. 

Uedical  aid,— It  Is  extremely  neressary  that  every  section  of  tills  distri^ 
•lioQld  receive  the  aid  of  trained  medical  workers.    Nurses  w^ho  were  stationed 
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at  Unalakleet,  St.  Michael,  and  Holy  Cross  cai-ed  for  the  patients  ot  the  Imiuo- 
dlate  vicinities.  The  great  number  of  cases  successfully  treated  speaks  well  for 
the  invaluable  work  done  by  them.  In  connection  with  the  hospitals  at  Aklak 
and  Uulato  tubercular  camps  were  maintained.  As  soon  as  possible  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  to  enlarge  these  camps  in  order  to  care  for  more  of  the 
great  number  of  consumptives  scattered  throughout  the  district.  The  doctors 
and  nurses  made  trips  to  villages,  the  former  traveling  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
and  yet  they  were  unable  to  visit  more  than  a  small  iwrtion  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  surgeon  at  Fort  St  Michael  gave  free  medical  aid  to  tliose  who  could 
not  pay. 

General  conditions. — The  Western  District  Is  blessed  with  natural  resources 
that  could  care  for  many  times  the  number  of  natives  now  living  In  It  The 
rivers  teem  with  fish — salmon  in  the  summer,  while  trout,  eels,  white  fish» 
and  various  other  varieties  are  caught  during  the  winter.  At  almost  no  time 
during  the  year  are  the  natives  without  fresh  fish. 

The  tundra  is  covered  with  many  kinds  of  berries  that  are  easily  preserved 
for  winter  use ;  it  is  simply  necessary  to  store  them  in  a  cool  place  until  winter 
and  then  let  them  freeze.  The  hills  are  covered  with  reindeer  moss  sufficient 
to  supply  for  an  indefinite  time  a  hundred  thousand  reindeer.  The  only  work 
necessary  to  preserve  the  herds  is  to  keep  watch,  so  that  the  deer  do  not  stray 
away.  Fur-l)earlng  animals  are  found  In  sufllcient  numbers  to  pay  for  more 
than  the  amount  of  supplies  that  ^ould  be  purchased  from  the  stores.  There 
are  mink,  ermine,  muskrat,  land  otter,  white,  red,  silver,  and  cross  foxes, 
with  an  occasional  black  one.  Marten  and  beaver  are  quite  plentiful  In  certain 
localities.  Black  and  brown  l>ears,  a  few  caribou,  and  an  occasional  moose  are 
killed  annually.  The  streams  flowing  Into  the  Yukon  River  drain  valleys  that 
would  supply  lumber  of  fair  quality,  so  that  every  native  could  have  a  good 
warm  house  and  enough  fuel  to  last  for  ages.  But  the  native  does  not  know 
how  to  utilize  all  that  nature  has  given  him;  It  Is  the  duty  of  our  Government 
to  teach  him  how  to  reap  the  fullest  benefit  from  what  is  so  lavishly  supplied 
him  by  a  generous  Creator;  he  must  be  trained  and  educated  to  utilize  his 
own  environment  It  is  a  mistake  to  take  a  native  out  of  the  country  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever.  This  is  an  argument  for  the  establishment  of  vocational 
training  schools  in  each  district. 

Vocational  school, — ^A  vocational  school  for  the  Western  District  should  be 
located  on  the  lower  Yukon  River,  somewhere  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  from 
Pilot  Station.  Suitable  ground  for  buildings,  fresh  water,  large  areas  for  agri- 
culture, good  grazing  ground  for  reindeer,  timber,  and  fishing  sites  are  all 
found  in  this  area.  It  Is  also  centrally  located.  In  this  school  each  Industry 
of  value  to  the  natives  can  be  taught.  The  youth  of  both  sexes  could  learn  by 
actual  experience  the  best  method  of  doing  their  chosen  work.  A  reimbursable 
fund  of  $50,000  would  start  a  cooperative  store ;  It  would  also  eiifflce  for  estat>- 
lishing  a  small  cannery,  where  all  kinds  of  food  would  be  put  up  for  local  needs 
and  for  exportation ;  It  would  .start  a  sawmill  that  would  soon  pay  for  Itself  by 
furnishing  lumber  to  natives  and  whites ;  it  wo^ild  pay  for  the  power  boat  that 
is  an  absolute  necwwity.  At  the  reindeer  herd  methods  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  stock  could  be  tested;  the  by-products,  such  as  skins,  hoofs,  horns, 
tongueiB,  fat,  sinew,  bones,  and  oflCal  could  be  disposed  of  to  i he  best  advantage; 
study  of  diseases  and  parasites  peculiar  to  reindeer  could  be  made,  ami  un- 
doubtedly thOT»ands  of  dollars  yearly  would  be  saved.  Food  for  supplying  a 
fox  farm  could  be  derived  from  cannery  waste  and  the  offal  from  reindeer  car- 
casses. The  older  boys  and  girls  could  make  a  trip  to  the  nearest  sealing 
grounds  and  in  a  short  time  secure  enough  seal,  oogruk,  and  walrus  to  supply 
the  whole  school  with  on,  fiat,  and  skins.    The  doctor  and  nurse  in  charge  of 
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■VIHHVW^^MlUl  Uiixch  auuitntioii  atid  ^ive  le»sou«  iu  first  aid.  tu  cuuruH-tiou 
i^itli  tills  traUUug  m-hool,  «d«>pte4l  Tor  the  natives,  would  aiIbu  be  a  ehur^-ii, 
Imll,  and  NArlrt*lt*Hd  pliuit,  aU  phiciMJ  wjUiia  the  UmU^  of  a  ri*servatJiHi  of  i;uh«Jile 
dinu*r4^ioti$  to  giv*>  room  for  t*xpaiisit>n. 

Wlitu  *\e  retdlxe  Uiat  tire  work  of  the  avt?rage  tea<!her  einbruL't^  pmeticjitly 
nJi  i*f  Uiie  j^bavf  aiuuie  idea  of  the  tua^iniud^  of  tiU  iank  min  L145  tuidetHUiofL  .Us 
Mhe  teiidiei'  cau  <iuij  ghe  u  Uttk*  liiue  to  each  ±^bjeet,  pru^ei^.s  U  nee€i9i^«ii-iljr 
^Hi^\  luid  tlie  pupil  wUo  18  aitxioaii  to  pro<^e<i  along  eerlain  liiK*^  chu  t*tK'i'f%e 
^Bl  Little  mure  aU«*ntk4i  Umn  ttM^  otti4%iu  If  a  traliiiug  sdi  >al  iv^re  kic^iit^d  Iti 
^fc  ilistiiet  the  teacJierg  escnilU  «fkfff  sailKble  piq^lLs  ajid  assist  tbrm  iu  pteimviui^ 
for  entraj^ce  to  the  vof^aJionni  «dioi>l.  In  a  very  ^sliort  tlitte  impilH  fnmi  t*v«*iy 
ijarti<»o  of  the  dis&trict  would  be  in  ttttendaoce  and  die  plant  rutiuttt^c  to  I'ull 
MVNOcitjr. 

I?e(w4<?€r.— As  the  iniinher  of  niillvt^  ownlngr  reindeer  increas(.»s  the  wuvk  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  Ijecomes  harder  and  requires 
more  time.  It  will  be  many  jhus  liefore  the  natives  will  he  nble  to  properly 
ttmiiai,'e  their  business  affnir?,  nnd  the  rehideer  that  they  own  la  eli»»  ijreatest 
htviiiies!^  thai  they  cau  tK*«<slbly  luive*  Tlierefore  the  Govemnieiu  «houId  not 
letar  its  vi^rilance  over  owners  who  do  not  yet  ally  realize  yke^^Tctit  vak^ 
tbnt  the  deer  are  to  theju  autl  the  benefits  that  their  posterity  will  derive  from 
thia  Industry.  Up  to  the  present  titne  the  hureou  lias  eoiM^entrnted  Itit  efforts 
ill  tlie  training  of  men  to  care  for  deer  and  the  hiti*oduetiou  of  dtH»r  Into  new 
■ertlnus  of  the  countrj\  The  time  h*  now  at  haiid  when  thej^>  men  must  he 
trained  hi  the  management  of  their  hushiess  affairs  and  taujght  to  [►hin  for  the 
ftjturi?  development  of  the  industry  nJong  well-estabUslieil  business  luetlKKU. 

It  Is  to  be  deplored  Uiat  s*ptne  of  the  missions  were  so  short-Klghted  as  to 
overloolt  tJie  future  iKiajsIhllltles  of  this  great  muterlal  work  by  giving  out  the 
deer  placed  to  their  liandsi  without  plnelng  any  restxictloojii  or  rejculatioun  rela- 
tive to  their  ftiture  ^-are.  These  same  missions  sold  the  deer  thiit  were  put 
tn  Ilieir  charge  for  dlstrlhullon^  without  regard  for  the  moral  obligation  tlmt 
tli€:j  had  wltii  the  <Ti:>vcrnment  It  i»  needless  to  say  tliat  most  of  the  natlveii 
titat  received  deer  from  tliem  are  foliowlnc  Uielr  ex  Ample  and  are  <lispo»ing  of 
{irncticfitly  tije  only  productive  asset  they  have, 

A  ti*vf  of  the  Et»klinos  who  own  large  oumt>er8  of  n*lndei*r  aiv  b+idnning  to 
rpAllxe  bow  murU  there  is  to  tJie  Industry,  and  ct»me  for  aid  and  Instructions  at 
e\-ery  available  opportuidty.  These  men  hflve  advanced  far  enough  to  5iee  that 
tiiere  is  much  for  tliem  to  leairn.  They  are  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  oounnunity, 
ami  If  all  restrictions  were  reniovefl  as*  to  tlie  sale  of  female  deer  to  whites,  they 
n-ould  not  sell  It  la  only  when  practkally  all  of  the  Ksltimos  have  adviincvd 
to  this  stage  that  the  bureau  ciiu  relax  its  vigilance  and  ft»el  secure  that  Its 
work  of  inaio'  ye-ars  will  stand  the  test  of  self-nmnngement- 

The  Government  herds  at  Hooper  Bay  and  Pilot  Htatltm  have  l>e<*u  moved, 
the  U^rmcr  toward  the  Yukon  River,  while  the  latter  U  now  loi-ateii  al  Shageluk. 
Lomen  &  Co.  purcMsed  two  large  l^erds  at  Unidakleet*  iukI  rM^cnpy  the 
ground  formerly  grafted  over  by  the  mission  doer,  and  by  the  Ljipps.  Mr. 
Twltchell.  of  Idltar<j4,  lncren>sed  his  herd  by  purchasing  a  largt*  number  from 
tlie  t«pps  locatt*d  near  Akiidc  Mr.  Kell  and  Mr.  Williams  also  purduLsed 
«e%'emt  hundr**d  deer,  the  former  herding  his  deer  near  Ituljy.  while  the  latter 
imm  his  herd  near  the  Melo^l  IHver  With  deer  at  Iditarod*  Sliagtduk,  Ruby, 
itiid  M**1r»p:I.  (he  pnstwnrd  trend  is  now  a  reality.  Plans  are  now  in  progress 
tnr  driving  the  Gofidnews  Bay  herd  to  Akiak  and  joining  It  with  the  Kalkng 
Iwttl.  Then  this  hiJ;^  herd  vvlil  be  driven  to  Topper  Ceuler,  aiitl  the  Indians 
uf  interior  Alaska  will  have  an  opi^ortunity  of  learning  tlie  Industry. 
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The  lack  of  snow  during  tbe  winter  made  travel  so  difficult  that  the  reindeer 
men  did  not  hold  the  annual  fair  at  Aklak.  The  fbir  at  Sbaktoolik  was  post- 
poned, and  finally  a  fair  was  held  at  Unalakleet  The  interest  shown  and  the 
work  done  was  of  a  nature  to  speak  volumes  for  the  good  accomplished  at  the 
gathering.  The  natives  were  encouraged  to  appoint  their  own  conunittees  and 
manage  their  affairs.  Several  meetings  were  in  their  charge,  and  only  rein- 
deer men  were  allowed  to  take  part  The  bureau's  representatives  outlined 
the  work  to  he  done,  gave  them  a  start,  and  then  left  them  to  carry  out  the 
plnn,  assisting  only  when  some  problem  arose  that  had  to  do  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Alaskan  code  These  fairs  are  a  wonderful  stimulus  for  the 
industry  and  are  invaluable  as  training  schools  and  should  be  continued. 

All  meat  offered  for  sale  brought  good  prices,  the  lowest  price  paid  being  20 
cents  a  pound  at  St  Michael 

REPORT  OF  JOHN  H.  XILBUCK,  ASSISTANT  STTPERIHTEKDSnT  OF  SCHOOLS 
nr  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

With  the  exception  of  the  principal  teacher  in  Akiak,  the  teachers  in  the 
four  schools  in  the  Kuskokwim  region  were  new  to  the  work  among  the  Eskimos 
in  Alaska.  Although  much  handicapped  on  account  of  strange  conditions  of 
.climate  and  of  people,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  all  of  the  teachers  reso- 
lutely coped  with  drawbacks.  The  village  work  was  especially  well  attended 
to,  and  in  this  way  the  new  teachers  quickly  won  the  req^ect  and  affection  of 
the  natives.  The  teachers  who  remain  are  now  in  a  position  to  gain  greater 
results,  both  in  the  classrooms  and  in  the  homes  of  the  people.  The  general 
feeling  among  the  natives  is  in  favor  of  the  schools,  and  for  this  reason  the 
usual  rule  is  good  attendance  and  good  application  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
The  Eskimo  child  is  as  eager  for  learning  as  are  other  children,  and  it  learns 
quickly  from  a  successful  teacher. 

The  teachers  at  Bethel  had  to  contend  against  the  white  man*s  dance.  This 
form  of  amusement  has  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the  natives;  the  white  men 
foster  it  and  do  everything  to  encourage  it  The  natives  do  not  realize  as  yet 
that  they  are  paying  dearly  for  the  pleasure  they  get  out  of  these  dances. 
This  dancing  craze  has  Just  come  to  Akiak,  but  the  sentiment  among  the  older 
people  against  dancing  is  strong  enough,  we  believe,  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
hold  of  the  people  to  any  great  extent.  After  the  teachers  had  emphatically 
set  forth  the  dangers  that  go  with  dancing,  the  natives  themselves  placed 
themselves  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  its  introduction  into  their  village. 

At  Quinhagak  a  number  of  miners  and  prospectors  had  for  years  been  spend- 
ing their  winters.  Here  the  missionaries  and  the  teachers  have  forehandedly 
looked  after  the  social  part  of  the  village  life  by  furnishing  harmless  amuse- 
ments for  the  entire  community.  Among  the  communities  composed  of  natives 
end  whites,  Quninhagak  must  be  given  the  credit  of  being  the  best-behaved.- 

There  is  another  dance  that  must  be  taken  Into  serious  consideration,  and 
that  is  the  native  dance  called  Kuvgagyagak,  a  dance  in  the  nature  of  a  potlatch. 
The  more  advanced  of  the  natives  are  giving  up  this  dance,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  become  obsolete  in  the  near  future.  One  village  invites  one  or  more  of  the 
other  villages  to  its  dance,  and  besides  entertaining  the  visitors.  It  will,  as  re- 
quested by  the  visitors,  turn  over  to  them  any  piece  of  personal  property  they 
request  Usually  the  hosts  not  only  dance  to  the  limit  of  their  wealth,  but  draw 
on  their  credit  as  well.  It  is  supposed  that  the  visitors  will  give  awny  stuff  to 
equal  or  even  excel  the  value  of  what  they  received  from  their  hosts,  but  this 
seldom  happens. 
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Quiginingok  fumlsJies  a  good  exauiple  of  the  evil  of  this  play  or  dance,  Th« 
Quil^lliiigok  natives  had  lunde  a  good  catch  of  fish  in  the  summer*  and  In 
the  fall  after  the  ice  had  fonued  they  further  increased  their  food  supply 
with  a  record  catch  of  tomcod.  The  previous  sealing  season  had  been  jrood, 
and  tlie  catch  of  fur  greater  than  it  had  ever  t»een.  The  people  were  never 
hetter  off  in  their  lives,  and  being  so  well  oft  they  wanted  to  malce  their  repu- 
tation. Accordingly  they  invited  several  villages  to  a  pluy.  Each  Individual 
wanted  to  outdo  some  rival  in  giving.  The  visitors  went  away  well  off,  taking 
even  the  ^ns  and  traps  of  the  hunter.  Before  the  play  was  over  a  storm  set 
to  and  hi£ted  a  long  time*  During  all  this  time  the  hosts  fed  their  guests  and 
thdtr  dogs. 

Before  the  sealing  season  set  in  the  natives  of  Quigillingok  were  short  of 
food  and  many  were  at  the  point  of  starvation.  The  season  was  backward,  and 
If  relief  had  not  been  obtained  from  the  missionary  and  hl$  wife  almost  the 
entire  village  would  have  succumbed  to  Lunger,  Itumors  of  tljelr  condition 
reached  me.  I  deemed  it  wise  to  send  a  relief  party  with  reindeer  meat  and 
what  other  provisions  I  could  get.  Three  fat  deer  were  butchered ,  which,  with 
100  pounds  of  flour  the  same  amount  of  beans,  and  25  |iounds  of  prunes*  were 
dispatched  in  two  dog  sleds  May  3.  On  June  15  I  accompanied  the  missionary^ 
Mr.  Drebert,  from  Bethel  In  his  motor  boat  to  Qtiigillingf>k*  From  the  store 
at  Bethel  I  obtained  500  pounds*  of  flour,  8  cans  Eagle  milk,  3  cans  lard, 
and  100  pounds  corn  meal.  We  found  32  pei»ple  at  Quiglllingok;  the  rest  had 
either  gone  up  to  tlie  fishing  camp  or  were  still  at  tlie  sealing  c^mps.  These 
people  were  the  worst  oIT,  and  to  them  we  gave  the  obuve  provisions,  which 
would  tide  them  over  to  fishing  time.  We  found  one  woman  who  had  been 
left  by  her  sister  and  brother  to  die.  She  was  unable  to  stand,  and  as  she 
was  in  a  hut  that  had  no  roof,  water  iind  slime  were  all  around  her.  She  just 
■  <u|utd  a  dry  spr^t  her  size;  no  fotMi,  nut  even  water  to  drink*  She  said  that 
■he  was  waiting  for  the  end,  for  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  We  made 
provision  for  her  care,  and  on  our  return  up  the  cuast  we  looked  for  and 
flnully  located  the  brother  and  sister.  I  made  it  plain  to  the  young  man 
that  something  not  very  pleasant  would  happen  to  him  If  he  did  not  at  once 
go  to  his  sister  and  take  care  of  her.  He  went,  and  Oie  woman  Is  now  getting 
well  fast. 

It  \^  reported  that  children  were  allowed  to  starve,  which  may  be  true,  for- 
the  i>eople  became  dehunrnnlzed  by  hunger,    I  took  one  man  who  was  far  gonei 
and  uiaTjagetl  to  get  him  to  the  hospital.    Dr.  Lamb  worked  heroically  with  hlnif  J 
but  wv  could  not  save  him ;  he  dletl  July  14.     Up  to  the  time  of  my  visit  23  < 
had  died  at  Qulgillingok  and  18  In  the  surrounding  villages  as  a  direct  result 
from  this  shortage  of  food.     Since  then^  1  learned,  5  or  6  more  have  died, 
Qulgillingok  had  a  population  of  300,  and  another  village,  Tshalhi,  had  200. 
Foc»d  conditions  were  unusually  bad  In  the  entire  Kuskowin  V' alley,  but  these  twq 
vilhiges  suffered  the  most.    The  stores  at  Bethel  Akiak,  atid  Quinhagak  were* 
sold  out  early  In  the  spring;  so  that  even  miners  and  prospectors  could  not  get 
a  ptiund  uf  flour.    Mrs.  Carrie  W,  Lamb  donated  the  flour  and  beans  sent  to 
Qulgillingok  in  May,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butzln  the  prunes;  Mr.  But/Jn  placed 
the  dog  team  at  my  disposal,  and  later  the  launch,  all  free  of  cast.     Much 
credit  Is  due  the  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drebert  and  hts  wife,  fur  the  way 
they  totik  hold  of  the  situation,  giving  their  own  provisions  and  even  cooking 
for  n»  many  as  180  people.    It  was  no  easy  task  to  feed  starving  folks  who 
wanted  more  than  was  good  for  them.    Now  that  the  people  have  recovered, 
they  are  loud  in  tJielr  appreciation  of  this  unselfish  e«iui>le. 

The  leaaon  of  the  whole  matter  Is  this:  There  was  no  ocea^on   for  tids 
llarvatlon ;  It  was  brought  about  by  that  play.    Other  people  who  did  not  have 
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80  great  a  supply  of  food  weathered  the  adverae  oondltions  of  the  spring  In 
good  shape.  Quigillingok  natlyes  will  have  to  work  hard  for  jears  before  they 
will  get  over  the  effects  of  this  starvation.  The  dogs  are  all  gone*  nearly 
all  of  the  huts  have  been  burned.  There  are  many  widows  with  diildren  who 
will  have  to  be  helped  by  somebody.  This  is  a  good  time  f6r  either  the  Terri- 
torial or  the  Federal  Government  to  prohibit  these  potlatches. 

The  work  of  the  Borean  <rf  Bdncation  is  commaoding  the  respect  of  tiie 
people  of  the  Knskokwim  Valley  by  the  establishment  of  the  Government  Hos- 
pital fbr  Natives  of  Akiak.  Tills  hospital  is  a  boon  to  the  whole  valley. 
Patients  from  the  Yukon,  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Kuskokwim,  firom  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  from  the  bay  as  far  as  Goodnews  have  already  taken 
'advantage  of  thia  boon.  To  us  old-timers  it  is  a  great  privll^^e  to  see  so  many 
of  these  patients  return  home  cured.  The  bniktiiig  is  a  credit  to  the  builder 
who,  virtually  single  handed,  stayed  with  his  job  and  did  such  conscientious 
worlE.  The  Kuskowin  people,  both  white  and  native,  are  proud  of  their 
hospitaL 

And  now  what  do  we  need  more  on  the  Knskokwim  T  First  and  always  mors 
money,  to  put  up  modem  schoolhouses  at  Bethel,  Akiak,  Quinhagak,  and  Seek, 
and  to  establish  new  schools.    Bvery  school  should  have  a  gymnasium. 


&SPOET  OF  ABTHUE  H.  KILLER,  SUPE&IVTEHDEHT  OF  TEE  SOVTS^ 
WE8TEBH   DI8TBICX. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1918,  I  have  traveled  by  boat,  train, 
automobile,  dog  team,  snowshoe-mushing,  and  on  foot  10,098  miles  on  tours  of 
Inspection  of  schools  and  native  villages  and  attending  to  other  official  business 
in  connection  with  the  superintendent's  office.  These  tours  have  occupied  245 
days,  the  remalndw  of  the  year  being  spent  in  the  office  at  headquarters,  Anchor- 
age. Alaska.  Anchorage  has  not  only  proved  a  practical  working  center  for 
the  administering  of  the  affairs  of  the  district,  but  has  made  possible  giving 
special  attention  to  the  natives  of  the  Oook  Inlet  region.  In  this  rapidly  de- 
veloping section  the  resources  of  the  country  are  being  utilized  for  commercial 
purposes.  Inadequate  provision  is  made  for  the  native  during  the  readjustment 
and  special  attention  must  therefore  be  given  him. 

All  of  our  attempts  to  reach  the  school  at  Akhiok  have  thus  far  been  un- 
successful. This  is  partly  due  to  its  inaccessible  location,  and  partly  to  trying 
to  include  it  in  our  itinerary  when  en  route  to  other  sdiools,  and  do  so  without 
excessive  expenditure  of  the  travel  autboHeation.  From  the  information  I  wai* 
able  to  obtain  while  on  Eodlak  Island,  there  is  a  population  of  50  or  75  natives 
at  Karluk  who  are  without  school  privileges.  There  also  appears  to  be  a  need 
for  more  effective  medical  relief  for  tlie  natives  of  Akhiok. 

In  Knik  and  its  vicinity  is  a  native  population  of  more  than  100.  Nearly  all 
of  the  white  residents  of  Knik  have  moved  away  from  tliere  since  the  coming 
of  the  railroad.  The  Territory  having  maintained  a  sdiool  at  Knik,  tiie  writer 
discussd  with  the  Territorial  commissioner  the  advisability  of  arranging  a 
transfer  of  the  school  building  belonging  to  the  Territory  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

There  is  also  great  need  ft>r  a  school  at  Perry.  This  village  is  practically 
isolated  from  civilized  lif^,  except  as  the  natives,  numbering  about  100,  visit  the 
canneries  at  Cadgnik,  more  than  00  miles  up  the  pentnsala.  When  we  visited 
Perry  last  May  we  were  agreeably  surprised  when  the  natives  hoisted  the 
American  flag  as  the  steamer  Dora  approadied  their  village.    These  natives 
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Imve  takan  exceiient  care  of  Qie  bouses  built  fur  \hem  by  the  Goreruinetu  in 
1012,  wlieti  Uufy  were  Uruuj^bt  ur  refugees  from  tlie  Katinuj  volcanic  erupt  km 
to  thin  excelleDt  Imntlitg  aod  trapping  region  as  their  future  home.  ^lauy  of 
Uio  22  houses  visited  by  the  writer  were  w^l  kept  and  cleim.  The  building  jiow 
iXH^upled  by  the  trader  would  answer  as  a  temporary  living  quarters  for  a 
teaelier  and  a&  a  schoolroom  until  a  school  buHdiJig  can  be  built 

The  Income  of  these  natives  last  ye^r  was  $1,100.  This  was  tlerived  exclu*  i 
Rively  from  the  sale  of  furs.  If  these  furs  bad  heen  sold  at  auction  In  Seattle 
they  would  have  brought  tbree  times  that  amount,  and  $500  expended  last  year 
for  the  relief  of  destitution  among  these  natives*  would  have  been  saved.  Be» 
tween  30  and  40  children  at  this  village  have  no  seliooi  privileges  or  civilizing 
influence,  I  recommend  that  a  school  be  esitahlished  at  Perry  during  the  llscal 
year  1018-19. 

The  ne^tt  of  a  uwre  clearly  defined  policy. — There  appe^irs  to  be  a  lack  of 
well-defined  underaiknding  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the  cxire  and  education 
of  certain  classes  of  natives  on  the  jiart  of  the  Territory.  In  Boveml  Instances 
the  United  States  district  Judge  for  this  district,  who  is  custotllan  of  the  Indi- 
gent fund,  has  referred  cnll^*  for  medical  aid  and  asaistimce  to  breed  natives  to 
this  office,  for  whom  it  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  can 
[  \ iMit  he  held  responsible.  We  therefore  feel  the  need  for  a  more  clearly  detined 
l»Mcy  establishing  tlie  responstbility  of  this  bureau  before  the  Territorial  oth- 
cials  and  tlje  public  in  cases  of  this  kind. 

There  is  also  a  large  number  of  conuuuultiej?  In  the  .Southwestero  District^ 

and  very  likely  some  In  the  other  districts,  wbere  (he  Tei^ritorUii  schools  liave 

I  ^  ^maiJ  enrollment  and  native  cblhlren  are  living  In  the  same  community',  but 

"lM)t  In  snlTlclent  oumljers  to  justify  tiie  eslablishmeut  of  a  nntive  school..  These 

native  children  are  i>ermltted  to  attend  the  Territorial  school  only  in  rare  In- 

4lAnrea,  and  then  at  the  option  of  the  local  school  t>oard.    Where  schools  are 

LSHready  established  It  apiienrs  to  be  Impracticable  to- compel  the  parents  of 

^■ridfe  children  to  place  their  children  In  the  same  schoolroom  with  natives.     It 

H||»pear8  theoretically  plausitile,  but  It  is,  I  believe.  Impracticable,    However,  In 

CDHuiiunities  where  all  the  patrons  of  the  school  petitioa  for  a  school  for  mixed 

ncfs  permission  should  be  granted  accordingly.    Evidence  that  tills  matter  la 

receiving  coTislderatinn  in  the  Territory  \s  shown  by  the  following  letter  to  ntd 

from  Gov.  Riggs,  Juno  20.  ]&l8: 

I  have  your  letter  of  June  12,  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  »chool  at 
Chltljm,  and  I  an»  glad  to  note  that  yoti  see  the  necessity  of  such  a  school,  and 
truBt  that  some  plan  may  t>e  evolvecl  whereby  the  native  chililren  can  be  giveaJ 
II  measure  of  relief.  The  question  of  schooling  of  native  children  with  the  J 
nidlet  la  »  matter  tbat  we  should  endeavor  to  correct  by  legislation  during  tli©1 
ranliiff  »»asion.  1  think  that  where  a  «(*hool  district  applies  for  permlslon  to 4 
estjihllsh  a  school  for  rrdxed  races  tliey  should  be  gl\*en  authority  to  do  so.  For| 
Instance,  on  the  Koyukuk  we  have  an  application  for  the  establlshinent  of  tii 
schCM>l  district  at  Wi  seaman,  which  we  are  unable  to  grant  owing  to  the  fact  that  J 
4  of  the  10  children  of  school  are  are  not  of  the  white  race.    I  should  be  very* 

id  indeed  t*>  have  your  suggestions  concerning  proposefl  legislation, 

Iforrt/f  of  tftr  fi4i|<rc/i,— There  is  less  immornllty  and  debauching  of  natives 
living  in  thl«  tlisirict  at  the  present  tinic  than  for  many  years.    There  Is  stlll| 
far  too  much.    The  **dry  law,"  which  went  into  elTect  throughout  Alaska  omj 
January  1,  WIS,  Is  one  of  the  best  menwures  for  the  protection  of  the  native. 

fHitrintie  fiMii-iticw  of  iiofirct.— The  natives  of  the  Southwestern  District  nr 
not  only  int^is^  ly  Interested  In  learning  the  facts  concerning  the  present  war,  but; 
ihey  have  everywhere  shown  tU^lr  appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  them 
tjy  their  henef actor,  the  Fnlted  Stali>fl  rjovernuiciit*  by  doing  what  they  can 
lielp  lo  win  the  war.     Tlie  more  prosperous  villages  have  contributeil  cash 
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iSonatioDs  to  the  Red  Cross  work,  and  in  the  viDages  where  they  were  unable 
to  give  cash  they  have  voluntarily  made  articles  to  be  sold,  and  part  or  all  of 
the  proceeds  from  such  sales  have  been  given  to  the  Red  Cross  Society.  Re- 
ports show  that  not  less  than  $500  has  been  given  to  Red  Cross  work  by  natives 
of  this  district,  and  after  the  fishing  season  more  will  be  contributed  by  them. 

Home  guard  organizations  for  military  drill  among  natives  at  the  different 
schools  are  in  process  of  formation. 

Many  of  the  articles  shown  at  the  Anchorage  Industrial  Fair  will  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  used  to  help  finance  the  campaign  against  *' Kaiserlsm." 

Health,  sanitation^  and  economic  conditions, — ^There  has  been  no  serious 
epidemic  during  the  year.  About  one-half  of  the  school  reports  show  about  an 
equal  number  of  births  and  deaths.  The  Copper  River  and  Cook  Inlet  regions 
have  bad  a  slightly  greater  number  of  deaths  than  of  births. 

The  villages  of  Koggiung  and  Akhiok  have  had  considerable  sickness.  Con- 
sidering the  long  and  unusually  severe  winter,  health  conditions  have  been 
good.  Monthly  reports  of  the  teachers  Indicate  conscientious  and  faithful  work 
on  their  part  in  rendering  medical  assistance  to  the  natives  during  sickneas. 
I  have  personal  knowledge  of  teachers  having  nursed  the  sick  through  long 
periods  of  illness  in  a  very  efficient  manner. 

At  those  schools  where  water  was  obtained  from  swampy  ground  the  en- 
deavor has  been  made  to  improve  the  source  of  supply  by  driving  of  sand 
points  that  were  sent  by  the  Supply  and  Disbursing  Office.  These  well  points 
have  thus  far  not  been  in  all  cases  a  success,  and  the  villages  of  Unalaska  and 
Tatltlek  should  have  a  gravity  water  system  to  supply  the  schools  and  villages. 
The  water  supply  at  Tyonek  should  also  be  piped  from  higher  ground  to  the 
school  building  and  viUage. 

The  great  exodus  from  Alaska  on  account  of  the  war  is  creating  a  scarcity 
of  labor,  and  we  are  making  every  effort  to  induce  employers  to  at  least  try 
native  labor  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  earn  their  living.  For  the  first 
time  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  is  employing  about  25  natives  of  the  Copper 
River  to  do  road  work  on  the  Valdez-Falrbanks  trail.  The  superintendent  of 
the  Copper  River  Railroad  and  the  engineer  In  charge  of  railroad  construction 
for  the  Alaskan  engineering  commission  kindly  consented  to  employ  native 
labor  and  report  their  work  quite  satisfactory.  About  25  of  the  English  Bay 
natives  have  been  employed  at  the  iron  mine  at  Port  Chatham.  This  action, 
we  hope,  will  reduce  the  destitution  in  the  Copper  River  and  Cook  Inlet  regions. 

The  Tyonek  Native  Cooperative  Store  is  an  evidence  of  the  Improved  economic 
conditions  at  this  village.  This  enterprise  was  started  on  but  $950  capital 
stock,  $950  loaned  the  stoi-o  by  the  teacher,  and  on  credit.  Five  hundred  pairs 
of  first-quality  snow  shoes  were  made  by  the  natives  and  sold  In  Anchoroge  for 
$3.15  per  pair.  A  net  profit  of  $397.14  was  made  the  first  year,  from  sales 
amounting  to  $3,740.05.  This  spring  $1,100  more  was  subscribed  by  the  natives 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  store.  With  a  successful  fishing  season  they  would 
have  been  able  to  pay  In  this  amount,  but  the  king  salmon  run  has  been  almost 
a  failure,  and  unless  the  red  salmon  run  is  good  most  of  this  amount  can  not  be 
paid  in  before  another  year. 

Economic  progress  at  Tetllek  Is  in  part  shown  by  the  fleet  of  15  power  boats, 
which  is  the  principal  factor  in  enabling  the  natives  of  that  village  to  earn 
$25,000  per  year  fishing  for  the  canneries  and  towing  timbers  to  the  mines  and 
canneries.    Five  years  ago  these  natives  had  no  boats  except  dories. 

In  1916  the  Copper  River  Indians,  through  the  extensive  cannery  fishing  In 
the  Copper  River,  were  made  almost  destitute  wards  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, necessitating  the  sending  of  large  quantities  of  supplies  each  year  slnct 
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Net  ftnie.  It  wns  de^mtHj  hnd  policy  to  give  the  native  these  irapplies  outright  i 
If  he  was  well  and  ftble  to  work,  A  building  was  neefled  in  which  to  stnre  these 
applies,  or  to  be  used  as  a  store  building  In  case  the  Diitives  ever  t>ecaaie 
prosperous  enough  to  start  a  store  of  their  own.  The  labor  In  construction 
t»f  this  building  was  given  by  the  Copper  River  Indians  In  return  for  destitu- 
tion supplies.  Most  of  the  material  was  also  obtained  bj*  their  labor  from 
the  timber  adjacent  to  the  school  building.  The  logs  were  cut,  hauled,  and 
peeled  by  the  natives.  The  door  and  window  frames  and  rafters  were  whlp- 
aawed  from  the  logs,  entirely  by  the  natives.  These  natives  do  not  expect 
from  the  Government  without  giving  simiethlng  in  return, 

[The  work  of  tlie  schools  in  the  Southwe>5tern  District  shows  steady  advance- 
fit.  The  teachers,  without  exception,  have  rendered  conscientious  service, 
iichers  who  succeed  in  tlielr  work  among  natives  at  isolated  stations  in  Alaska 
deserve  high  commendation.  They  must  be  self-generating  dynamos  of  energy. 
Theirs  is  a  work  for  humanity;  and  the  upUfter  of  humanity,  though  as  a  rule 
not  highly  paid  In  dollars  and  cents,  has  many  rewards. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  service  rendered  the  Bureau  of  Educntion  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  Bear  In  transporting  the  teachers  and  myself  and  supplies  from 
Unalftska  to  Atka  Island,  and  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  Onpt.  Uberroth  in 
doing  8o  much  for  our  comfort  and  convenience  during  the  voyage. 
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PORT   OF   CHARLES   W.   HAWKESWORTH,   STTPERIKTENBEKT   OF   THE 
SOITTHEASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Tills  year  special  endeavor  has  been  made  to  secure  eonfiilence  in  the  children 
fu&i  beginning  their  school  life.  Those  of  un  who  have  spent  several  years  in 
teaching  the  native  children  of  Alaska  have  been  handicapped  by  having  pupils 
In  the  upper  grades  who  had  not  received  proper  training  when  they  first  went 
to  schooJ.  To  assist  in  giving  the  youngest  pupils  the  right  start  we  experl- 
meuted  in  two  schools  with  kindergarten  ^methods  and  material.  In  Metlakatla 
the  vnccees  we  anticipated  was  fully  realized,  while  in  Klawock  the  teacher, 
on  account  of  sickness,  had  to  give  up  her  work  and  return  to  her  liome  in  the 
Htute*. 

Another  important  aim  has  been  to  create  in  the  parents  an  Interest  In  the 
ir4>rk  Uielr  children  are  doing.  Experience  teaches  that  children  will  not  get 
foil  value  from  their  school  unless  their  parents  see  the  need  of  education.  By 
the  means  of  monthly  bulletins  sent  to  tlie  13  teachers  in  the  district,  showing 
©xnctiy  the  progreas  made,  we  have  cjcated  a  local  pride  In  each  school  and 
€:«ch  town  to  have  the  school  as  ne^ir  the  100  per  cent  mark  as  posslblei.i 

itially  what  has  been  successful  in  one  native  village  becomes  well  advertised 
In  the  others  and  each  wants  the  same  w^ork.  Thus  by  creating  a  good-natured 
rivalry  l>etween  the  towns  in  the  district  all  are  feeling  the  benefit  of  progressive 
education. 

Another  Incentfve  we  iiave  introduced  in  the  district  this  year  Is  graduation 
erercl>*ea  The  calls  from  the  canneries  usually  come  to  the  natives  just  before 
eehool  closes,  and  one  by  one  the  families  f)ack  up  their  belongings  and  sail 
ewny  for  their  summer  work,  leaving  only  a  few  pupils  to  complete  the  school 
year.  That  has  meant  that  the  interest  dragged,  and  the  last  day  of  the  school  , 
wftfi  wiUiout  the  meaning  that  it  has  for  white  children-  To  Metlakatla  l>*'longi 
the  credit  of  Introducing  Into  the  schools  of  southeast  Alaska  the  flrat  com-' 
120347*— ID a 
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fBeucement  exercises,  two  girls  graduating  from  the  eighth  grada  Hydaburg 
has  even  more  in  the  eighth  grade  than  did  Metlakatla,  but  the  boys  had  to 
leare  ac^oal  before  the  year  ended,  so  only  four  were  there  for  the  examinations. 

The  exauiinaiions-  at  bo4h  Metlakatla  and  at  Hydaburg  were  those  prepareil 
by  the  Territorial  cosuuisaioner  of  education,  Mr.  h.  D.  Henderson,  for  the 
children  of  the  white  schools  of  the  Territory,  and  our  children  had  no  knowU 
edge  of  the  nature  of  the  examinations  they  were  to  get  They  aU  did  exceo<T- 
ingly  well,  sliowing  that  as  we  get  more  Intensive  work  In  the  earlier  graiU^s 
and  keep  the  ehlldfen  for  the  full  term  of  school  we  shall  be  able  to  graduaie 
boys  and  girls  from  the  eighth  grade  who  are  as  well  prepared  as  are  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  white  sclioolsL 

The  introduction  of  the  sehooX  fair  in  the  district  has  without  doubt  been  of 
far-reaching  value  to  the  towns  of  southeast  Alaska.  The  first  fair  was  held 
at  Metlakatla  in  the  spring  of  1917.  Exliihits  were  forwarded  to  it  from 
about .  two^thirda  of  the  acttools  and  visitors  came  from  neighboring  towns. 
The  second  fair  was  held  at  Hydaburg  the  first  week  in  March,  1918.  Bxhibits 
were  forwarded  from  many  of  the  schools ;  about  40  people  sailed  to  EEydaburg 
from  Metlakatla,  while  160  of  the  Klawock  people  came  for  the  fair. 

The  second  fair  was  the  first  real  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  value  of 
neighboring  towns  getting  together  to  see  what  their  children  could  do  and 
what  the  children  from  other  schools  were  doing.  Fathers  and  mothers  are 
very  proud  of  their  children,  and  it  hurts  them  to  see  their  children  spelled 
down,  when,  if  they  had  attended  school  regularly,  they  might  have  won  the 
contests. 

Not  only  do  the  children  derire  great  benefit  from  these  fairs;  the  parents 
are  also  benefited.  One  man  at  the  Hydaburg  fair  made  the  remark  that  at 
the  first  fiilr  almost  none  of  the  delegates  ventured  to  stand  xj^^fo.  their  feet  and 
talk  out  their  ideas  in  tlie  English  language,  but  t^at  at  the  second  fair  aB  the 
speakers  spoke  in  Bngfirti,  and  they  talked  with  conviction. 

These  annual  fltlrs  promote  civic  improvements.  The  Klawock  people  tMiilt 
a  sidewalk  threu^  ^eir  town,  f^om  <»ie  eoid  to  the  other,  when  th^  knew  that 
the  fair  was  to  be  held  in  Klawock.  Natives  are  apt  to  be  earless  about  keeping 
up  tlieir  houses  and  sheds,  but  when  they  know  that  people  from  neighboring 
towns  are  condng  to  visit  tbem  then  they  hasten  to  make  their  surrounding* 
presentable. 

As  soon  as  school  started  last  fall  I  adopted  the  policy  of  sending  out  monthly 
bnlletins  to  all  the  teachers  in  the  district.  These  bulletins  contained  suggee- 
tions  for  civic  improvement,  a  summary  of  the  monthly  report  cards  in  order 
that  each  teacher  might  see  the  percentage  of  attendance  his  school  had  made 
fn  comparison  with  others,  And  make  a  special  ^fbrt  to  raise  the  average  att«id- 
ance  of  his  school.  The  bulletins  also  contained  statements  of  the  Red  Cross 
work  of  the  schools  hi  the  district  The  natives  of  southeast  Alaska  have  bern 
most  loyal  in  their  support  of  every  patriotic  move  presented  to  them.  Frac- 
tlcnlly  nil  the  sewing  of  the  schools  has  been  for  the  Bed  Cross,  and  littlo 
children  have  made  their  socks  for  the  soldiers.  I  am  forwarding  a  list  hy 
schools  of  the  money  contributed  by  the  schools  and  townspeople,  as  well 
as  of  the  work  done. 

For  the  first  time  natives  of  Alaska  are  subscribing  for  local  newspapers. 
One  editor  agreed  to  give  us  three  columns  of  his  paper,  If  we  needed  it,  for 
the  native  news  of  the  schools  c^  the  district  I  instructed  each  oif  the  teachers 
to  have  the  advanced  pu{rils  write  tiie  items  of  interest  in  th^r  towns,  edit  the 
iftrtieles,  and  forward  them  to  the  paper  for  pohlieatloa.    Hiofpever,  as  this  was 
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n  new  depnrture.  It  clltl  not  meet  with  the  success  we  expected.  About  50 
natJveH  have  subscribed  for  papers  in  order  to  get  the  Alaskan  aews  a«  well  ns^ 
ihr  uew^  of  tlie  world  war,  In  wlilcJi  they  are  very  greatly  inte rested .  Maay 
ol  ihe  younger  native  men  feel  that  an  Injnstlce  has  been  done  them  In  that 
they  were  not  Included  in  the  select! veMlraft  law  for  Alaska.  Thsdj  want  tu 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  democracy  la  this  World  War,  not  only 
In  giving  tlieir  money  and  the  work  of  their  hands  but  even  their  lives  that 
**  e0vi*riuiient  by  the  people  ahail  not  perish  from  the  earth.** 

The  native  people  iiave  at  last  begun  to  take  a  vital  Interest  In  securing  the 
cerilficatea  of  citlxeuship.  The  act  of  the  Territorial  leglslatnre,  "To  define 
ttud  estiiblish  the  political  status  of  certain  native  Indians  within  the  Territory 
of  Alaaka,*'  became  a  Inw  April  27,  lt»15,  but  during  tOie  following  two  yeara 
oiily  four  mea  have  takeu  advantage  of  the  right  granted.  Their  reason  was 
thitt  tliey  were  bora  on  AmerJean  soil  and  needed  no  certificate  to  prove  their 
citizenship, 

TiiJa  matter  dragged  along  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  December 
Ifiv  IfilT*  roled  tliat  "Indiana  or  native  Alaskan  occupants  (of  land)  who  have 
tvcured  certificates  of  cltiisenahlp  under  the  Territorial  laws  of  Alaska,  shall  be 
Heated  in  all  respects  like  white  citlzenstilp  occupants.*'  Prom  the  time  tliis 
n^iiiation  of  the  Secretary  became  known  in  the  district  the  natives  have  l>een 
Bioat  aoxions  to  secure  the  certiticateB. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  exaniinatlons  whicii  our  teacliers  are  required  to 
gi^e  to  applicants,  this  ofBce  has  prepared  a  list  of  35  questions  on  the  fundu- 
sientals  of  our  Government  which  an  applicant  for  citizenship  must  answer  and 
ontlerstand  before  the  teacher  will  make  favorable  recommendation  to  tlie 
district  judge  upon  the  application  of  the  native* 


report  of  the  Red  Crosa  and  other  patriotic  work  of  nutioetf  in  tfiB 
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SECTION  2.^ — REPORTS  BY  PHYSICIANS. 


BEPOBT  BT  DB.  JAXES  P.  XOOHET,  IB  CHABOE  OF  HOSFITAX  AT 

JTJHEAIT. 

The  hospital  at  Juneau  has  continued  to  Increase  in  poimlarltjr,  and  as  the 
natives  learn  more  of  what  can  be  done  for  them  they  will  continue  to  patronize 
the  institution  in  increasing  numbers. 

I  have  felt  encouraged  with  the  work  because  tliis  year  I  have  had  more  of 
the  acute  cases — ^those  cases  where  more  can  l>e  hoped  for  on  account  of  an 
early  operation.  It  shows  tliat  they  are  becoming  educated  to  the  advantages 
of  modern  medicine  and  surgery.  Even  their  medicine  man  or  witch  doctor 
came  for  treatment  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  results. 

I  find  that  there  is  still  much  superstition  among  the  natives,  and  I  believe 
it  will  take  many  more  years  to  eradicate  it;  perhaps  it  never  will  be  entirelj 
eradicated.  During  the  year  I  have  come  in  contact  with  two  cases  where  their 
belief  in  witches  had  very  nearly  caused  the  death  of  two  people.  The  intent 
was  to  kiU,  no  doubt,  but  fortunately  it  did  not  succeed.  Recently  I  visited  a 
case  where  an  old  man  was  allowed  to  suffer  from  neglect  for  tlie  reason  that 
he  was  accused  of  being  a  vdtch  doctor.  However,  even  though  there  is  stiU 
this  superstition  to  contend  with,  the  hospital  work  is  extending  its  area  of 
usefulness.  I  find  that  all  parts  of  this  district  have  been  reached  by  the 
hospital  and  even  some  places  beyond  its  limits.  We  had  one  case  from  British 
Columbia  and  another  from  Copper  Center.  This  man  from  Copper  Center  waa 
sent  to  us  because  at  the  time  he  could  not  reach  the  hospital  in  his  district 

About  half  of  the  cases  admitted  into  the  hospital  were  from  the  two  towns 
of  Juneau  and  Douglas.  The  greater  number  of  the  surgical  cases  have  been 
ttom  other  towns  and  villages.  Sitka  comes  first,  KiUisnoo  second,  Hoonah 
third,  with  18,  16,  and  11,  respectively,  and  the  remaining  47  from  Yakutat  at 
the  westward  to  Hydaburg  on  the  sopth,  almost  every  town  and  village  having 
been  represented.  We  have  had  patients  from  Skagway,  Haines,  Klukwan, 
Funter  Bay,  Chatham,  Gambler  Bay,  Hawk  Inlet,  Auk  Bay,  Kake,  Karheen, 
Klawak,  Metlakatla,  Ketchikan,  and  WrangelL 

The  total  admissions  from  July  1,  1917,  to  May  81,  1918,  were  165,  repre- 
senting 3,0861  days'  treatment 

During  the  month  of  May  our  admissions  showed  a  marked  decrease,  and 
much  of  that  was  due  to  the  general  condition  of  affairs,  state  of  health,  and 
early  fishing  season.  Some  one  has  said,  "  The  native  hasn't  time  to  be  sick 
in  the  summer."  In  a  sense  that  is  true,  for  they  are  exceedingly  busy  at 
that  time  preparing  for  the  fishing  season. 

The  past  winter  has  been  a  rather  trying  one  on  everybody,  more  especially 
the  natives  in  the  villages  of  Douglas  and  Juneau.  There  is  so  much  snow  that 
they  have  been  shut  in  more  than  usual.  But  even  so,  I  think  the  general 
health  has  been  comparatively  good.  The  most  important  factor  has  been  tlie 
uniformity  of  weather.  It  is  the  sudden  changes  that  play  havoc  with  most 
of  us.  The  weather  this  spring  being  ideal  helped  to  ameliorate  the  otherwise 
unfavorable  conditions.    The  snow  disappeared  rapidly. 

One  of  the  important  things  that  has  occurred  this  year  was  the  inauguration 
of  a  training  school  for  native  nurses.  We  have  only  one  pupil  nurse,  but  she 
has  made  splendid  progress.  Miss  Scott  is  a  young  woman  of  unusual  qualitiea 
and  very  capable.    There  have  been  several  who  made  application  for  training. 
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%ut  with  one  exception  they  were  too  young  or  not  suitable  !n  other  respects. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  management 

Thus  we  have  carried  Into  effect  one  of  the  loni?  planned  policies  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  one  that  Is  expected  to  develop  Into  a  great  good  to 
the  native.  We  have  endenvored  to  give  the  nurse  In  training  a  course  of  study, 
as  well  as  practical  training^  so  that  she  might  Imve  a  better  understanding 
of  her  worfe. 

The  general  class  or  kind  of  work  this  year  has  been  very  similar  to  that 
of  last  year.  I  have  not  had  quite  so  many  major  operations  this  year*  but 
some  of  tbexn  were  more  serious.  Unfortunately  there  were  several  cases  that 
Imd  waited  too  loag,  wliich  made  their  clmuce  of  recovery  slight, 

A  resume  of  the  worlj  follows:  Laparotomies,  23;  gall  bladder  cases,  1; 
hernias.  4;  nephrectomy,  1;  cancer,  3;  amputalions,  5;  cystotomy,  1;  bone 
cases,  4;  adenitis,  J;  circumcisions,  3;  perlneorrhapby.  5;  curetages,  5;  ethmoU 
ditU  and  polypus^  1 ;  hemorrhoids,  1 ;  anal  fistula^  1 ;  tonsil  cases.  19 :  deliveries 
in  the  hospital,  10.  I  have  attended  several  deliveHes  in  the  villages  during 
the  year. 

Aside  from  two  or  three  cases  of  influenza  we  have  had  no  contagious 
diseases.  There  were  a  few  cages  of  pneumonia,  abt»ut  evenly  divided  betwc^en 
tlie  adults  and  children.  There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis 
that  came  to  the  clinic,  which  needed  hospital  care  and  attention. 

We  have  made  a  few  repairs  and  improvements  on  our  hospital  building, 
which  make  it  much  more  comfortable  and  efflclent.  Since  the  weatljer  has 
permitted  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  make  the  grounds  about  tlie  building 
more  attractive  and  sanitary.  But  there  Is  much  to  be  done  before  the  grounds 
will  be  In  keeping  with  our  building. 


AinnTAX  REFOET  OF  DR.  FRANK  W.  LAMB,  IN  CHARGE  OF  HOSFITAL  AT 

AKIAK. 


The  hosi>ltal  which  waa  under  construction  when  I  arrived  was  finished  the 
niifldle  of  January,  and  the  first  patient  was  admitted  on  the  2Ctb  of  that 
month. 

ratlents  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  from  MeGratb,  Salmon  River, 
Marshall,  Anvlk,  Bethol,  Quhihagak,  Iditnrod,  and  Qutgillluk,  This  proves 
that  the  hospital  is  centrally  located  and  n  good  field  for  work. 

The  following  Is  the  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year:  Hospital  casei 
S3*  nmiiber  of  days  treatment,  039;  out  patients.  377,  number  of  treatmen 
2327;   surgical   cases,  14,   number  of   treatraenta,   233;   obstretlcal   cases,   11 
tj umber  of  treatments,  69. 

Natives  were  treated  In  the  following  viilngcs  which  I  visited  during  the 
|rmr:   Anvlk,  Bennetts,  Marshall,  Russian  Mission,  Tundra  villages,  and  all 
Htlementa  along  the  Kuskokwlm  River  from  Bethel  to  McGrath. 

Some  of  the  tubercular  cases  have  been  treated  in  tents.    The  natives  have 

be*^n  Instructed  In  regard  to  tuberculosiSi,  that  It  can  be  prevented  and  cured, 

but  not  by  the  way  they  are  now  living.    A  slide  was  made  from  a  tuberculous 

gland  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  and  all  of  the  natives  both  young  and 

upld  were  brought  to  see  it.    It  seemed  to  make  quite  an  impression.    They  were 

^  ftlso  shown  pictures  of  the  diseased  conditions  caused  by  tuberculosis. 

There  are  only  three  or  four  cabins  In  the  village  that  are  clean  and  fairly 
well  ventilated ;  the  rest  are  dirty  and  insanitary  and  poorly  ventilated.  We 
exT^ect  these  natives  to  build  in  a  abort  time.    It  U  not  much  work  to  get  the 
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natives  to  pat  in  ventilators,  but  it  to  a  problem  to  prevent  tbem  from  dosing 
the  openiDg  with  clotba 

This  spring  the  iKMpital  groan<te  were  deaned  and  drained.  Brash  was 
piled  and  burned.  Several  large  holes  that  had  been  old  ii^oos  were  partly 
filled  with  dirt  These  boles  have  been  nsed  for  a  dumping  ground  and  were 
very  Insanitary.  The  burying  ground,  which  was  a  short  dtotanee  back  of  the 
hospital,  has  been  closed.  The  problem  of  closing  up  the  old  council  hall  was 
solved  thto  spring  by  the  high  water  caving  it  in.  All  ttie  pools  of  stagnant 
water  were  drained. 
The  natives  all  put  in  gardens  thto  spring.  They  are  aU  good  gardenera 
There  were  42  deaths  on  the  lower  Kuskokwim  Biv«v  from  QuigilUnk  down 
for  60  mUee.  The  failure  of  the  seal  hunt  on  account  of  the  heavy  loe  in  the 
bay  and  a  large  potlatch  that  was  held  was  the  cause  of  their  slMnrtage  of  food. 


ARHTTAL  BSPOBT  OF  DB.  BUOB  0.  GBOSS,  ELIAXAB,  IN  SOITTHWSSTEBV 


The  work  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  for  tlie  preceding  year. 
Two  regular  visits  a  week  were  made  to  the  village  of  Tatitlek.  On  one  visit 
the  children  were  seen  in  the  schoolroom  and  special  attention  given  to  eyes* 
teeth,  and  throats.  The  children  were  questioDed  by  the  teacher  ma  to  ttie 
health  of  those  at  home,  and  any  case  of  sickness  reported  was  given  attention. 
On  the  other  weekly  visit  q>ecial  attrition  was  given  to  the  adults  and  chUdren 
not  of  school  age. 

Among  the  eye  diseases  of  children  gonorrhoea  played  the  chief  rOle.  This 
I  think  to  due  to  the  fact  that  adults  are  very  slow  to  report  the  existence  of 
the  disease,  and  being  very  Insanitary  in  their  habits  about  the  homes  the 
disease  to  contracted  by  the  children  torgely  through  the  use  of  toweto  and 
bedclothes.  It  seems  impossible  to  convey  to  the  adults  the  idea  of  infection* 
and  the  danger  of  transmitting  a  disease  from  one  to  another  through  the  use 
of  dirty  dishes,  towels,  and  bedclothes.  Ten  separate  cases  of  gonorrheal  eye 
infection  were  treated,  and  two  of  these  had  reinfection. 

Through  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mrs.  Gook,  the  teacher,  in  giving  routine 
treatment  daily  in  certain  cases,  the  results  in  nearly  all  were  very  satis- 
factory. In  no  case  was  the  eyesight  lost  I  made  It  a  routine  procedure  to 
protect  the  eyes  of  the  newborn  by  the  use  of  sliver  nitrate  or  argyroL  I  had 
only  one  case  of  gonorrheal  eyes  in  the  newborn  and  thto  was  one  we  missed 
in  the  prophylactic  treatment 

Bad  teeth  are  a  source  of  much  trouble  among  the  children.  Practically  all 
of  them  have  bad  teeth.  There  were  many  cases  of  abscesses  due  to  de- 
cayed teeth,  and  many  cases  of  lU  health  were  undoubtedly  accounted  for  by 
the  condition  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  dental  caries  is  tht* 
sole  cause  of  many  serious  and  distressing  conditions  of  111*  health,  such 
as  rheumatic  conditions,  gastric  catarrh,  and  probably  also  appendicitis  and 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  bowel,  indirectly.  The  adults  as  a  rule  have  good 
teeth,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a  universal  presence  of  bad  teeth 
among  the  children.  They  eat  much  cheap  candy  and  usually  that  of  the 
colored  variety.  They  take  no  care  of  the  teeth  as  a  rule.  Both  the  temporary 
and  permanent  te^th  are  extensively  affected,  and  It  seems  certain  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  younger  generation  will  be  almost  toothless  at  the  age  of 
25  or  30.  It  would  be  a  great  boom  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  these  children, 
if  they  could  be  cared  for  by  a  good  dentist  at  least  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
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BypltlUs  was  not  as  prevalent  as  ralKht  be  expected,  although  Inherited 
syphilis  may  be  quite  a  fiictor  In  the  <x>ndition  of  the  teeth  umoo^  the  children. 
Foar  cases  of  chronic  sjrphllls  were  treated  during  the  six  months.  I  did  not 
fsei»  fi  case  of  primary  or  early  secondai-y  syphilis.  The  syphlUtics  were 
trettti'd  by  neosalvarsan  and  mercury;  tlie  former  given  Intravenously. 

Tuberculosis  continm^  tu  be  tlie  great  plague  for  the  native  of  this  district. 
Blx  deaths  were  directly  due  to  this  disease,  and  In  several  chlldrefi  or  infants 
tills  was  probably  an  indirect  cause.  Irregular  and  poor  nourishment  part  of 
th%?  tiiue,  together  with  ignorance  of  cleanllnesa  and  aaiiltatlon,  account  largely 
for  the  prevalence  of  this  disease  and  the  dlfflcolty  In  combating  it.  In  one  of 
tJie  tnuri*  progressive  faniilias,  wl»ere  the  father  and  one  child  were  tubercular, 
it  WAS  surprising  how  roucli  better  they  got  along  than  In  the  families  where 
alt  lostmcdons  were  disregarded  and  no  attention  given  to  proper  food  or 
fre»h  «lr  In  crowded  rooms»  The  child,  a  little  girl  of  10,  bad  both  lun^s 
aifecrted,  and  examination  of  the  sputum  showed  it  teaming  with  tubercular 
bacilli.  When  I  saw  her  Utst  she  had  gained  In  weight  and  was  looking 
splendid.  I  believe  she  will  get  welL  The  greatest  dlfliculty  In  combating 
dUease  among  the  children  is  that  the  ignorant  and  conscienceless  pareiits  do 
n«t  jyive  them  half  a  chance.  I  l>elleve  that  as  the  younger  generation  grcjwa 
up  the  work  of  the  conscientious  teachers  In  tlie  schools  will  begin  to  manifest 
itself  in  tlie  homes,  and  when  the  home  conditions  are  better,  grejit  things  caa 
be  acGomplifihed  in  the  schools  for  the  pliyslcal»  mejital^  and  moral  good  of  ih^ 
^people 
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AJUriTAL  REPORT  OF  DCRB.  L.   Q.  FETRIE.  HTJRSE   AT  ST.   MICHAEL,  Ul 

WESTERN   AXA8KA. 

0«rillg  the  fiscal  year  1D17-18  I  hare  had  l.ni2  cases,  have  visited  803  vUlag© 
patleilte.  fjeated  773  bed  patients,  given  5,934  treatments,  and  made  3^77  liouse 
vlsltSv  This  includes  visits  and  treatments  given  on  the  following  trips  out  of 
St,  Michael :  Sourdough  and  Stebblns,  July  30,  1917 ;  all  the  flsb  camps  on  th© 
const  of  St.  Michael  Island  and  on  the  canal,  December  10,  1917,  January  15, 
191S,  and  February  2S,  191S;  Egg  Island.  May  15,  and  Klikitarik,  May  30,  1918. 

There  have  been  13  deaths  here  at  St  Michael.  Most  of  these  were  advanced 
cases  of  rubercuiosls.  whose  vitality  had  bt^n  lowered  by  an  epidemic  of  ton* 
giliitis  which  swept  the  village.     There  were  six  deaths  at  Sourdough, 

There  were  many  abscess  cases  this  year.  Most  of  these  were  cervical  and 
aJtlllury  abscesses  and  otitis  media.  There  was  one  lumbar  abscess  treated 
for  eight  months^  and  one  Inguinal  treated  for  six-months  and  still  under 
treatment 

The  dally  clinic  plan  has  been  folJowed.  The  patients  and  others  present  ure 
shown  how  to  make  dressings  and  are  given  talks  on  the  care  of  tlie  eyes,  ear^, 
tHji*p,  nnd  general  h«illth ;  also  on  the  necessity  for  guod  ventilation  In  their 
horn  fH'  nee<I  of  individual  cups,  towels,  etc.,  where  there  »re  members 

of  ('  >   who  have  contagious  diseases.     I  have  distributed  sputum  cups 

and  taught  tham  bow  t«  use  them  properly,  and  have  cautioned  them  to  \ye 
t-arefnl  always  for  fear  of  tlielr  disease  spreading  to  others.  I  have  encour- 
aged the  reducijjg  of  the  number  living  In  small  houses,  and  shown  them  why 
only  one  family  should  live  together. 

I  visit  eadi  house  every  Saturday  to  see  that  the  weekly  scrubbing  and 
^ctoinlng  of  the  cabins  have  been  done.  At  first  a  good  number  of  them  had  not 
scrubbefi  wheji  I  came;  nuw  nearly  every  one  scrubs  regubirly  oti  Satnr- 
Idajr.    Every  Eamily  has  a  wash  day  once  a  week.    Some  of  the  cleaner  ones 
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wash  twice  each  week.  Several  asked  to  have  their  houses  fumigated  after  the 
death  of  some  member  of  the  family  who  died  of  tuberculosis,  several  also 
asked  for  chloride  of  lime  for  disinfecting  drains,  holes,  etc.,  outside  of  their 
cabins.  This  is  encouraging,  as  heretofore  they  have  had  to  be  forced  to  do 
this. 

Once  each  week  all  the  school  children  were  thoroughly  examined  for  cleanli- 
ness and  symptoms  of  disease  and  disorders.  During  this  examination  they 
were  lectured  on  the  necessity  of  cleanliness.  Record  of  each  chUd*s  com- 
parative neatness  and  cleanliness  was  kept  on  a  blackboard  where  all  could 
see.    The  one  having  the  highest  record  was  awarded  a  prize. 

The  larger  school  girls  were  taught  bandaging  and  minor  dressings.  They 
were  allowed  to  assist  in  the  dressing  of  eyes,  noses,  and  throats.  They 
were  instructed  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  cleanliness  in  surgical  dressings 
and  shown  how  to  sterilize  Instruments. 

The  villages  of  Sourdough  and  Stebblns  are  cleaner  than  they,  have  been 
any  previous  year  but  they  are  far  from  sanitary.  The  people  there  insist 
upon  placing  their  dead  upon  the  ground  several  feet  back  of  their  houses  In- 
stead of  burying  them.  I  have  tried  to  show  them  how  dangerous  this  practice 
is,  but  they  are  reluctant  to  give  up  the  old  traditional  custom.  If  it  is  not 
discontinued  this  summer,  however,  I  shall  notify  the  authorities  here  and  ask 
them  to  compel  the  natives  to  bury  their  dead. 

Many  of  my  patients  during  the  summer  are  natives  from  the  coast  all  the 
way  from  Unalakleet  to  Hooper  Bay  and  many  from  up  the  Yukon.  Many  of 
these  have  been  in  need  of  medical  attention  all  winter,  and  so  are  advanced 
and  chronic  cases. 

The  village  clean-up  here  at  St.  Michael  was  a  very  thorough  one.  All  the 
garbage  and  waste  were  carried  down  on  the  ice  or  burned.  The  yards  were 
all  raked  and  set  in  order.  The  beach  above  the  tide  line  was  also  cleaned. 
After  the  clean-up  Dr.  H.  C.  MiUer,  of  the  United  States  Medical  Ck)rps,  in- 
spected it  and  declared  It  sanitary.  The  village  in  general  looks  much 
cleaner  and  more  orderly  than  any  previous  year. 


SECTION  8 REPORTS  BY  TEACHERS. 


AHNTTAL  REPORT  OF  THE  UKITED  STATES  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AT  WAIH- 
WKIGHT,  Df  A&CTIC   ALASKA 

By  Eable  M.  Forrest,  Teacher. 

This  is  an  isolated  community,  our  only  white  visitors  last  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  boats  in  August  and  September,  being  Archdeacon  Stuck,  in 
February,  on  his  way  from  Fort  Yukon  to  Herschel  Island,  thence  back  to 
Fort  Yukon,  and  in  May  our  nearest  neighbor  on  the  south,  Mr.  Thomas,  the 
Episcopal  missionary  from  Point  Hope.  For  10  months  we  are  icebound,  hav- 
ing water  communication  only  2  months  of  the  year,  during  which  time  the 
ground  thaws  to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  Inches,  the  ground  willows  bud,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  flowers  appear  on  the  tundra.  There  are  no  native  berries,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  raise  vegetables  and  flowers  except  in  window  boxes  indoors, 
transplanting  to  cold  frames  outside  for  a  short  time.  By  this  method  we  have 
had  plenty  of  fine  lettuce  for  three  summers  while  the  nasturtiums  in  our  win- 
dow box  grew  4  feet  high  last  summer  and  were  covered  with  blossoms  for 
weeks. 
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After  three  months^  without  coram  iini  call  on  with  the  outside  world,  the 
first  ship  of  the  year,  the  gas  steamer  Herman^  reached  here  on  July  23, 
bucking  her  way  northMard  through  the  thickly  drifting  Ice.  We  padilled  out 
In  AQ  oomlak,  portaging  over  stationary  Ice  en  route,  to  where  she  had  tied  up 
to  a  big  cake  caught  on  the  bar,  and  we  received  a  cordial  welcome  from  Capt. 
FederBcn,  our  first  news  of  the  United  States  being  at  war  with  Germany,  and 
our  Jlrst  taste  of  fresh  fruit  for  10  months. 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Bear  arriveil^  bringing  our 
personal  supplies,  the  greater  part  of  the  g^ods  for  the  native  cooperative  store-, 
11  rid  8upt.  Shields  on  his  summer  trip  of  Inspection.  It  Is  of  inestimable  value  to 
us  In  this  far  northern  section  to  receive  this  yearly  visit  from  Supt,  Sljields, 
wUh  Ita  opportunities  for  settling  troublesiime  questions  and  obtaining  advice 
imd  encouragement  The  Bear  returned  from  Barrow  early  on  the  12th,  and 
we  speiU  a  delightful  and  extremely  Imny  dny,  discussing  business  matters  wirli 
Bfr  Shields,  consulting  with  tlie  shlii's  d<x'tor  In  regard  to  difllcult  cases,  closing 
the  msil  with  its  shipment  of  furs  tvum  the  native  store,  and  visiting,  with  the 
outgoing  Barrow  teachers,  Capt  tJberrotbt  of  the  Bear  and  others  who  spent 
the  day  on  shore.  _ 

In  the  schoolroom. — School  opened  In  September,  as  usual,  nod  the  schoo^^H 
work  was  continued  along  the  same  lines  as  last  year.  Special  mention  mlght^^ 
be  made  of  the  drills  in  diacritical  markings  and  phonetics.  They  were  found 
to  be  a  great  help  In  overcoming  the  tendency  to  confuse  p  with  b  and  similar 
errors  of  pronunciation  common  among  the  Eskimos.  All  classes  above  the 
first  were  sent  to  the  hoard  frequently  and  given  a  list  of  words  to  mark. 
They  then  exchanged  places  and  corrected  one  another*s  work, 

Anotlier  helpful  exercise  was  to  require  each  one  to  find  10  words  with  each 
marking  of  a  designated  vowel.    They  would  invariably  begin  to  look  through 

e  entire  dictionary  for  10  of  one  particular  marking  fl.rst,  passing  by  any 
iter  of  the  other  required  markings  until  its  turn  came.  This  same  single*' 
^9i  of  purpose  and  Inability  to  concentrate  on  more  than  one  object  at  a  time 
it  ibowD  by  the  reindeer  men  in  lassoing.  It  seems  ImiKissible  to  teach  them 
that  when  they  start  out  to  lasso  four  sled  deer  It  makes  no  dlfTorence  in  what 
order  they  are  caught  They  start  after  a  certain  deer  and  one  of  the  others 
can  literally  run  over  them  without  one  making  an  attempt  to  catch  It 

During  the  mat Ijemn tics  jierlod  a  good  deal  of  work  was  given  in  connection 
with  the  native  store;  use  of  the  scales  was  taught,  bills  were  made  out,  and 
pructtcal  problems  given.  The  reindeer  apprentices  and  older  boys  worked 
reindeer  problems  and  were  taught  to  make  out  the  annual  statistical  report. 
They  learned  the  latter  so  well  that  the  No.  2  Herd  report  was  made  out  with- 
out a  single  error  by  one  of  the  apprentices  at  that  lierd  this  spring. 

Indwitriui  icork. — Two  days  a  week  were  devoted  to  industrial  work,  bc*sldea 
a  |.ieriod  each  of  the  other  three  s|ient  in  drawing  or  itjilntlng.  We  found  this 
plan  of  taking  two  entire  days  much  more  satisfactory  tlian  half  of  each,  par- 
U<'nlarly  in  the  classes  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  w(K)dwork.  The  klndergnrlen 
classes  were  an  exception  to  tliis,  having  both  lessons  and  busy  work  during 
each  session  dally.  At  least  one  baking  of  yeast  bread  was  made  each  Tuesday 
niul  Thursday,  often  two  or  three,  tlje  pupils  bringing  their  own  flour  or  that 
of  some  family  who  wlshe<l  bread  made.  We  furnished  the  driw!  potatoes  and 
iitliiT  ingredients  for  the  yeast  us  an  Inducement  to  them  to  make  jeast  bread, 
baking  i«>wder  Idscuits,  and  a  sort  of  unsweetened  doughnut  fried  in  seal  oil 
Ijtiug  the  populitr  forms  of  bread  here. 

Besides  bread,  rolls,  biscuits,  dumplings,  cookies,  doughnuts,  cinnamon  rolls, 
anil  several  klnda  of  candy  were  made  frequently  by  the  class*    Instruction 
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was  also  given  in  the  pr^;Miratiou  of  dried  fniita»  beans,  split  peas,  rice, 
luamronl,  and  other  staple  food& 

Ten  aprons,  19  dresses,  15  boy's  shirts,  4  baby's  dresses,  8  baby's  skirts, 
4  bibs,  6  ronapers,  22  snow  shirts,  with  fancy  trimming,  and  8  pairs  of  curtains 
were  made  by  the  older  members  of  the  sewing  class,  while  the  little  girb; 
pieced  patches  for  a  quilt,  hemmed  handkerchiefs  and  tea  towels,  made  them- 
selves workbags,  and  learned  feather  stitching  and  crocheting.  A  special  effort 
was  made  to  teach  the  women  and  girls  to  finish  their  snow  shirts  neatly  and 
make  them  to  fit  the  artige  over  which  they  were  to  be  worn.  All  of  the  boys 
did  some  simple  sewing,  darned  socks,  and  knit  mittens,  some  of  them  even 
making  themselves  shirts.  Twenty -one  pairs  of  gloves  and  mittens,  a  child's 
sweater,  three  pairs  of  wristlets,  and  three  pairs  of  child's  stockings  were 
knit,  and  a  belt  and  a  number  of  edgings  crocheted.  Two  mattresses,  filled 
with  reindeer  hair,  were  made,  and  a  large  cloth  doll  was  stuffed  with  hair  and 
dressed  in  native  style. 

The  class  in  woodwork  was  particularly  instructed  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
various  tools,  and  repeated  one  piece  of  work  over  and  over  until  they  could  do 
it  neatly.  They  made  themselves  boxes  with  lids,  put  handles  on  knives,  built 
ventilators  and  a  Christmas  tree,  designed  a  variety  of  good,  original  patterns, 
which  they  worked  out  in  table  mats;  and,  besides  working  on  a  number  of 
personal  effects,  did  the  necessary  repair  work  about  the  schoolhouse  and 
grounds.    We  were  barred  from  other  woodwork  by  lack  of  material. 

The  schoolroom  was  used  as  a  workshop  by  village  men  outside  of  school 
hours  almost  every  day,  sleds,  stoves,  stovepipe,  spears,  knives,  etc.,  being 
made.  There  was  a  great  demand  at  first  for  hammers  and  hatchets,  and  I  was 
interested  in  seeing  the  use  to  which  they  were  put  The  hammer  head  was 
cut  V-shaped,  the  head  of  the  ax  was  cut  off  across  the  top  of  the  hole  for 
the  handle,  and  the  hammer  head  fitted  into  this  and  riveted,  thus  making 
a  small  edze,  which  is  the  native's  favorite  tool  and  Is  used  in  all  kinds  of  work. 

Sonitation  and  health. — This  has  been  one  of  the  bad  years  in  point  of  num- 
ber of  deaths.  As  against  two  deaths  last  year,  both  due  to  tuberculosis,  we 
had  eight  this  year,  nearly  all  due  to  the  s:ime  cause.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  is  the  worst  evil  here.  Other  contagious  diseases  are  few,  but  almost 
every  home  has  at  least  one  tubercular  man,  woman,  or  child.  It  Is  pitiful  to 
see  them  succumb  to  this  disease.  We  have  given  the  question  a  great  deal  of 
thought,  and,  aside  from  simple  measures  of  prevention,  can  find  no  solution 
for  the  problem  of  checking  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  this  locality.  It  is  not 
at  all  feasible  to  consider  isolating  those  subject  to  it,  as  In  some  instances  as 
many  as  three  members  of  one  family  already  have  it,  and  all  may  linger  for 
years,  while  some  of  the  oldest  cases  are  men  who  are  the  best  hunters  In  the 
village,  men  who  kill  more  seal  and  oogrook  a  year  than  anyone  else,  and  keep 
their  families  well  provided  for.  To  thing  of  having  them  live  In  tents  the  year 
round  is  also  out  of  the  question  in  this  climate.  Snowhouses  in  winter  would 
not  serve  as  substitutes,  since  new  ones  have  no  more  ventilation  than  sod 
igloos,  and  old  ones  are  too  cold. 

There  have  been  dally  calls  for  medical  attendance  for  all  sorts  of  ailments, 
a  number  of  cases  requiring  daily  visits  to  the  igloo,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
diet  for  several  days  in  each  case.  In  addition  to  medical  aid  given,  we  have 
tried  at  all  times  to  Improve  the  health  and  surroundings  of  the  approximately 
200  people  directly  or  Indirectly  under  our  care  by  friendly  suggestions  and 
criticisms  made  on  visits  to  the  homes,  by  public  talks,  by  preventing  the  over- 
crowding of  igloos,  by  urging  their  moving  into  tents  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring,  and  by  whatever  otlier  means  seemed  best  suited  to  cases  as  they  arose. 
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L     The  umial  satutuer  clean-up  touk  place  last  July  ua  Moon  as  the  snow  waa 

Liuelted,   but  on   account   of  the  dally   arrival   of  boatloads   of   walrus   meat, 

UMter,  and  skina*  tt  was  dUncult  to  keep  it  clean  thr^aghout  the  summeh 

r   The  viUaff0  council  l&  performing  its  dutlea  this  summer  wicti  Increased  ssealp 

and  heavl^  finea  will  tie  imposed  for  disobedience  of  Ltie  rules*,    Sixty-live  aacka 

of  coal  liave  been  collected  as  fines  for  loose  dogs.  uncleanHaes^,  and  otber 

olTeiiaea;  the  coal  bin  for  sciiool  and  residence  has  been  kept  filled;  a  splendid 

anow  hallway  to  the  schoolhouse  was  built  last  fall;  and  a  variety  of  other 

matters  were  attended  to  tliruughout  the  year  by  the  five  memt^ers  of  the  viHuge 

cownciL 

At  the  dose  of  our  tliird  year  at  Walnwrlght  we  feel  tliere  ai^  a  number  of 
I  cmndiUotis  which  combine  to  maj^e  this  an  unusually  desirable  village  In  which  to 
Fwork,  The  natives  are  of  a  very  peaceable  disposition*  exceiidonally  honost, 
and  sincere  Christians.  There  has  not  been  a  case  of  at  call  ng  or  a  quarrel 
^  among  them  during  our  residence  here.  Disagreements  that  occur  are  taken 
[either  to  the  village  council  or  to  the  teacher  for  settlement  and  their  decisions 
MijMid  bgr  without  question. 

WL9k§xMeiioal  Republic  was  conducted  after  the  plan  Introduced  last  year,  and 
pQiose  elected  fortwightly  for  the  purpose  performed  the  duties  of  fireman, 
■Janitor,  bell  ringer,  primary  monitor^  etc. 

In  connection  with  both  the  School  Heimhiic  and  the  village  council,  It  must 
be  remembered  that  m<jst  of  the  time  the  teacliers  are  the  only  ones  liere  who 
talk  English.  The  natives?  do  not  hear  English  spoken  as  they  do  at  practic*ally 
all  other  villages,  and  have  never  seen  white  men  living  together,  otwylng  cer* 
t&ln  Miws,  and  governed  by  certain  of  their  number;  so  tliey  have  greater  ditli- 
[  €alty.  botli  in  trying  to  grasp  the  idea  of  self-government  and  In  acquiring  tlie 
fmae  of  English,  than  other  natives  would. 

ReMmtrt^e^. — In  the  matter  of  Income  the  past  year  hns  t>een  a  very  Hatls- 

fnctory  one  from  most  points  of  view.     The  native  store  has  accepted  coal  uU 

L^" inter  In  payment  for  gorxls,  so  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  f<K)d  here,  all  thjit 

^was  nenjasary  when  anyone  was  out  of  tea,  sugar,  or  other  stiiple  foods,  tieitig 

to  drive  6  miles  to  the  nearest  coal  mine  and  bring  back  four  or  five  snclcA 

of  txniL 

The  Ice  cellars  were  well  filled  with  meat  last  summer,  140  walruses  ami  IS 
polar  bears  being  killed  in  the  nionth  of  July  alone.  The  ice  broke  up  on  the 
rgth  of  July,  but  there  were  Ice  fields  In  sight  until  the  8th  of  August,  and  herds 
[of  walruses  were  numerous  on  this  drifting  ice.  The  boats  went  out  daily,  iii- 
Ljrartat>ly  returning  loaded  with  meat  It  was  an  unforget table  sj>;ht  to  »ce  tlia 
■MBl  creatures  piled  one  upon  another  on  a  sm«ll  cake  of  ice,  pushing  It  several 
pnetiies  below  the  surface  of  the  water  with  their  weight,  continually  emitting 
flhelr  peculiar  grunting  bellow,  while  other  parts  of  the  herd  could  be  se^^n 
scntlired  about  on  the  pack  In  all  directions. 

There  is  no  summer  fti?iliing  here,  but  several  kinds  of  ducks  and  geese  are 
L^lcfilltnl,  numbers  of  them  nesting  in  the  vicinity.  Ptarmigan  can  be  seen  at 
^)o«rt  seasons  of  the  year,  some  years  In  abundance,  but  during  our  stay  they 
[tiave  lMH>n  scarce.  We  ab^o  have  a  ground  squirrel,  the  akin  of  widch  Is  intich 
"it*itfd  for  light-weight  artlges. 

Thf  fwll  fishing.  al>out  25  wlh^s  up  the  Kuk  River,  was  very  succHMsful  and 
each  ice  celhir  contained  a  generous  supply  of  "ahkaluech/*  an  excellent  wlilte- 
niciated  Ihih  about  a  foot  long.  This  summer  there  has  been  exception;! Uy 
g**id  ««^l  hunting  mi  the  lee.  Sled  loads  of  meat  are  brought  In  daily,  mikI 
the  women  are  ail  b^isf  skinning  and  putting  tlie  meat  tn  oil  Lu  t^alsklu  p^k^  a 
to  pidOe. 
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Last  winter  there  were  fewer  foxes  caught  than  in  either  of  the  two  prc^ 
ceding  years,  only  140  wliite  and  6  red,  but  these  skins  brought  in  retnma 
cquiTofent  to  that  obtained  from  many  times  their  nomber  in  past  years. 
As  high  as  $32  was  paid  locally  for  a  white  fox,  and  goods  were  sold  very 
reasonably.    This  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  native  cooperatiye  store  here. 

Coopcratwe  store. — ^The  greatest  disadvantages  which  the  native  store  has 
had  to  contend  with  so  far  have  been  its  small  stock  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
unable  to  fill  shortages  that  occur  in  the  stock  during  the  year.  There  Is  only 
one  time  each  year  when  we  can  receive  supplies  from  Seattle  and  perhaps  pur- 
chase a  few  from  the  freight  boat 

Very  little  credit  has  l>een  given,  and  that  for  only  short  periods.  This  is 
another  innovation  to  these  Eskimos,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
credit  from  traders  for  an  almost  unlimited  length  of  time,  and  of  being  al- 
lowed to  go  hundreds  of  dollars  in  debt.  At  the  close  of  our  second  year  of 
business  there  are  no  "Accounts  receivable  "  on  our  l>ookB,  no  "  Bills  payable,** 
and  after  the  furs  on  hand  are  sold  and  the  books  balanced  a  good  dividend 
can  be  paid.  The  native  store  has  made  an  excellent  beginning,  and  as  all  of 
the  natives  come  to  see  the  benefit  which  it  is  to  them,  and  as  the  stock  in- 
creases to  meet  their  wants,  it  will  undoubtedly  fulfill  in  every  way  the  pur> 
pose  for  which  it  was  established. 

Coal, — Coal  can  be  picked  from  the  faces  of  banks  or  dug  from  the  ground 
in  a  great  number  of  places  in  this  vicinity,  and  in  the  summer  and  fall 
washes  up  on  the  ocean  beach  in  Bvtch  quantities  that  sacks  may  be  filled  in  a 
short  time.  The  natives  have  mined  coal  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
several  years.  At  first  they  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  work  and  various  means 
of  persuasion  were  resorted  to  by  the  teachers  in  charge  in  order  to  get  them 
to  mine.  They  have  finally  come  to  realize  what  a  great  benefit  it  is  to  them 
to  be  able  to  procure  food  and  clothing  so  easily  at  any  time,  and  in  the  last 
few  years  have  come  to  depend  upon  the  fuel  supplies  for  a  large  share  of 
their  groceries  and  dry  goods. 

Beindeer.— We  feel  much  encouraged  over  the  improvement  shotvn  in  the 
two  Walnwrlght  herds  and  the  Icy  Cape  herd.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  deformed 
deer  and  inferior  stock  has  been  eliminated— these  being  butchered  at  the  most 
advantageous  season.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  impress  upon  the  reindeer 
men  that  herd  improvement  can  5e  obtained  only  through  selecting  the  best 
stock  to  reserve  for  breeding  purposes,  and  literally  every  deer  butchered  during 
the  past  three  years  has  been  made  a  case  in  point  No  fawns  have  been 
butchered— a  measure  we  felt  It  necessary  to  enforce  temporarily,  as  the  herds 
had  been  practically  stripped  of  steers  and  male  fawns.  Herding  grounds  have 
been  selected  with  care,  and  the  herds  moved  frequently,  the  herders  living  in 
tents  during  the  summer  and  in  snowhouses  and  igloos  built  the  preceding  fall 
at  good  feeding  grounds  during  the  winter.  I  have  kept  continually  in  touch 
with  affairs  at  the  herds  by  visits,  correspondence,  and  herders'  diaries,  and 
feel  sure  that  most  of  our  reindeer  men  are  above  the  average  in  length  of  time 
spent  with  their  deer,  obedience  to  the  rules,  and  general  honesty  and  care  of 
the  deer  under  their  charge. 

Conditions  are  not  as  favorable  here  to  the  reindeer  business  as  farther  south. 
Most  of  the  fawns  are  bom  In  May  and  June.  Snowstorms  and  wet  weather, 
followed  by  a  severe  freeze,  are  common  In  June,  both  hard  on  fawns;  and 
snow  begins  to  fall  again  In  September,  which  does  not  give  them  long  to  make 
a  start  In  life.  Moss,  too,  Is  scarcer.  But  despite  a  large  decrease  of  fawns 
due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  two  fawning  seasons,  and  an 
epidemic  of  dysentery  another,  there  arc  1.700  reindeer  owned  by  Walnwrlght 
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y^m  «t  rresentt  as  conipaied  with  1,070  in  1915,  and  the  namber  of  natives 
owTiing  deer  has  Increased  from  30  to  58. 

The  return  of  the  Walnwrlght  delegates  from  the  Noatak  fair  created  an 

^  fiddeil  interest  in  the  reindeer*    The  men  were  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the  fair, 

Hth  Its  opportunities  for  mingling  with  other  reindeer  men,  f#r  seeing  other 

fdeer,  and  for  learning  Improve*!  methods  of  handling  and  caring  for  them.    On 

their  return  they  held  a  meeting  and  told  the  people  what  they  had  seen  and 

lenmed,  explained  the  Reindeer  Men*s  Association,  and  sang  the  reindeer  songs 

they  had  learned  at  the  fair.    Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  men  must  be 

flbsent  six  or  seven  weeks  to  make  the  trip,  there  have  been  several  each  year 

IHiDg  to  leave   their  families  and   their  trapping  to  attend.     There  is  no 

doubt  but  that  the  fairs  are  a  great  benefit  to  the  reindeer  men,  and  will  tend 

to  create  more  Interest  in  the  business  than  any  other  one  thing  could.    Last 

Chrii^tmas  14  female  deer  were  given  as  presents,  chiefly  by  parents  to  their 

children. 


ANKTAL  EEFOET  OF  THE  ITKITED  STATES  PTTBUC  SCHOOL  AT  NOATAK, 

Df  ARCTIC  ALASKA. 

By  James  H.  Maouire.  Teacher. 

The  United  States  Government  school  at  Noatak  village,  on  the  Noatak 
River*  Is  located  in  an  air  line,  80  miles  north  of  Kotzehue,  but  on  account  of 
the  devious  course  of  the  lower  river  through  low-lying  silt  deposits,  the  dis- 
tance traveled  by  water  is  not  less  than  110  miles.  The  village  Is  Inland 
frotQ  the  Arctic  coast  probably  60  mlleSi  and  the  elevation  is  400  feet 
above  S€*a  level.  The  site  Is  admirable^  being  on  a  tree-covered  glacial 
blulf  60  feet  above  mean  river  flow.  There  la  an  abundance  of  timber  for 
fuel  and  cabin  construction.  The  soil  is  rich  and  apparently  adaptable  to  the 
cultivation  of  garden  truck.  The  river  teems  with  salmon  and  trout.  The 
fiurronndtng  country  Is  rich  in  fur.  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  are  the 
present  range  of  big  herds  of  caribou.  There  is  no  poverty.  Hunger  is  some- 
thing unknown  to  the  Noatak  Eskimo. 

Tids  Nillage  was  founded  10  years  ago  when  the  Alaska  school  service  rep- 
n^sentatives  gathered  the  scattered  families  of  Eskimos  from  the  lower  and 
upper  river  valleys  to  this  carefully  and  well-chosen  site.  The  lower-river 
()«^pie  were  known  as  Nebaktutmeuts  or  timber  natives  (Nebaktut  Is  Eskimo 
I  fur  trees).  Tlie  upper-river  people  were  called  Noatakmeuts  or  Noatak  Itiver 
i>p!e^  and  they  lived  In  the  caribou  country  far  above  tlie  big  timber,  the 
■^ofily  woods  being  willow  and  small  alder.  These  upr»er-river  people  had 
little  or  DO  Intercourse  with  other  people,  even  of  their  own  race,  and  most 
©f  the  cliUdren  had  never  seen  white  people  until  the  establishment  of  the 
G<»vernnient  school.  This  gathering  together  of  people  from  so  widely  scat* 
tered  communities  was  an  experiment  without  any  too  much  promise  of  suc- 
Cf«Sv  but  that  it  was  a  wise  move  is  demonstrated  to-day  In  this  well-ordered 
village  of  152  people. 

Taken  as  a  body,  physically,  the  Nonktak  Eskimos  are  undoubtedly  sup<*rior 

to  any  native  Alaskans  we  have  worked  with,  and  the  Noatakmeuts  or  upper- 

Iver  people  are  distinctly  a  class  by  themselves.     They  are  large  of  stature, 

rilh  enormous  chest  devehipment,  and  are  exceptionally  rr»bust.    There  Is  not 

I  ca»e  of  venereal   disease  in   the  community,  but,  unfurtunately,  there   are 

•even  hopeless  cripples.    Two  of  these  are  recent  arrivals  from  a  coast  vlliagey 
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fuur  are  luwer-rlver  people,  wad  one  Is  upper-river  and  is  tubercular.     Tlie 
renjaiulng  145  are  exceptional  types, 

I^Iuch  comment  has  been  made  upon  the  InaccesslbHity  of  Noat&k  vtllage, 
the  great  danger  encountered  In  navigating  the  river  and  the  desirability  i>f 
luuvlng  the  Government  piant  to  some  point  nearer  to  Kotzebue  on  alovver 
ninning  water.  Our  obteervallon  of  the  transportation  leatare  U  as  foHuus: 
The  first  90  nini3S  of  the  river  t>etweeii  Kotzebue  and  Noatak  are  easy  of 
navigation  for  power  and  even  sailing  boata.  The  current  la  slogsiBli,  the  water 
det^p  and  the  river  wide  enough  for  tacking  when  necessary.  But  the  remaining 
20  lulled  are  comparatively  bai-d  to  tnivel.  The  water  la  very  swift  and  in 
places  shallow,  necessitating  towing  and  poling.  This  unuiiual  and  apparently 
dangerous  method  of  propuUion  la  dlaconcertlng  to  Uie  new -coming  teacher,  but 
after  one  or  two  trips  the  method  is  only  tedious.    The  danger  Is  negligible. 

Alter  studying  tills  village  situation  trom  ita^  every  ungle  we  believe  the  present 
loi'iition  \9  positively  the  nio^t  desirable  from  the  economic  standpoint  of  any 
sltt'  on  the  entire  river.  The  great  question  of  food  Is  here  provide^l  for  by  tlia 
reason  that  fresh  fish  In  large  numbers  can  be  taken  every  day  In  the  yejir, 
the  Jower  river  Is  frozen  to  a  great  depth  for  eight  tnonths,  making  wtntcir 
flfthlng  Impossible.    Food  supply  is  paramount;  so  this  la  the  logical  site. 

School  irorJt,— Classes  were  organized  October  8,  1917,  and  eontlnued  iinttl 
Ai>rll  26,  1918.  when  the  annual  migration  to  the  sealing  grounds  completely 
depopulated  the  village.  During  the  school  term  of  123  days  the  enroll  men  t 
reaches!  53  and  the  attendance  averageil  42.    There  was  no  truancy,  very  llttla 

rtliness,  and  If)  pupils  recorded  perfect  attendance. 

The  following  subjects  were  hitndled  In  regular  classes:  Arithmetic,  reading, 
Bpelling,  writing,  drawing,  history,  geography,  and  chart  and  kindergarten 
work.  Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  English  and  to  com  position 
and  correspondence.  Neatness  and  cleanliness  were  insisted  upon,  both  of 
person  and  In  every  department  of  school  work.  The  results  obtained  were  In 
many  cases  suprislng.  Much  time  was  given  to  music  and  our  patriotic  song* 
were  explained  and  always  sung  with  vigor.  Couijietltlve  spelling  and  mentai 
arithmetic  were  U8e<l  ns  relaxation  and  were  always  popular. 

Domestic  tHmop.— The  assistant  teacher,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Abercromble.  gave  house- 
work, sewing,  kjiltiing.  and  cooking  extra  attention  and  was  enthusiastic  for 
this  work.  The  cooking  classes  baked :  Sll  loaves  of  light  yeast  bread ;  775 
light  yeast  hlscults:  653  baking  powder  blseults;  nnd  250  tl.sh  cakes. 

The  sewing  classes  made  15  pairs  of  mittens,  15  pairs  of  wristlets,  18  shlrta, 
4  dress4*8^  100  flsgs,  22  pennant  streamer,  and  4  reindeer  banners.  Both  l»c»yB 
and  girls  were  keen  for  knitting  and  did  equally  well, 

Katii^e  fiomen. — There  sre  but  two  of  the  old-i^tyle  Eskimo  Innies  In  NofttnlL 
One  is  occupied  by  an  aged  woman,  who  still  prefers  that  style  of  architecture. 
The  oUier  by  a  newly  arrived  family  from  Tlgara  (Point  Hope),  who  bnltt 
hurriedly  with  the  only  material  avnil«bte.  The  renmlolng  32  homes  are  snh- 
Btantial,  hew^n-log  cabins,  well  ventilated  and  lighted.  The  mu Jorlty  of  windows 
are  of  sash  and  glass,  although  some  native  window.^  nre  stilt  In  use«  Theft 
are  no  stone  Inmpfl  or  stoves  In  service.  Tliere  Is  no  dearth  of  fuel*  as  this  l« 
A  well  tlmliere*!  country. 

Health  and  nanitatirm. — The  liealth  of  the  Noatak  Eskimos  Is  good.  There 
no  indication  nf  venerea  I  disease  or  trace  of  Its  prevalence  at  on  earlier  perin 
Tliore  are  two  prontninced  en^es  of  tut>ercu!osl8  and  one  protmble.  Medlrnl 
osidstanre  was  rendered  1.205  times  averaging  less  than  5  calls  a  ilay.  Mtist 
treatment  was  for  cofds,  stomach  trouble,  rheumatism,  snow-bllnilness,  cuts, 
and  such  minor  ailments.    A  fair  percentage  of  treatuieiit  was  given  In  HiS 
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homos  whenever  assistance  was  nslved  for.  ForO*-aeven  re*'th  were  extracted, 
ruid  IS  permaaent  fillings  were  placed.  One  male  child  of  2  years  died  of  con* 
fstltuLlonal  weakness  and  probtible  maternal  neglect  An  aged  woman  died  in  a 
tent  r»n  the  trail  to  the  sealing  grounds.  One  young  married  woman  was  acci* 
L dentally  kine<l  by  being  crushed  under  a  whaleboat  while  tranisportlng  the  aauie 
^  to  the  whaling  station  at  Point  Hope.  There  were  4  births,  all  normal — 1  male 
[ftnd  3  female. 

We  attribute  the  freedom  from  serious  sickness  to  the  general  use  of  fresh, 
Idean  food;  improved  living  qimrters;  very  little^  If  an^-,  eon>iumptioD  of 
[tabftcco;  and  a  tendency  by  reason  of  the  trapping  activity  to  much  outdu^r 
(Hfe.  Furthermore*  there  is  no  clubhouse  or  kosga,  with  its  attendant  pollut^^d 
air,  fllth,  and  Irregularities, 

Na$ive  support^ As  this  Is  a  timbered  country  it  is  naturally  fur-bearing  to  a 
I  marked  degree,  the  trapping  range  extending  to  the  limits  of  the  timber,  and 
prohabfy  more  than  200  miles  beyond  this  reservation  into  tlie  upper  reaches 
of  the  river. 

¥^r  brought  exceptionally  high  prices  during  the  past  winter,  the  revenue 
oiD  thla  Bi>urce  alone  ran  close  to  $6,000.    The  following  sales  were  reported; 


57  ijnxefi^  at  ^tft 

1  wolf 

5  wolvereoett.  at  $aO- 


13  white  fcKxes^  at  $23,. 
190  red  foxes,  at  $1S,-^., 

13  eroas  foxes^  at  $35 

1  sliver  fox  ^-^ 

5&  minks*  at  $5 __^ 


275  ermLuea.  at  $1.25. 


^70.00 

15,00 

150. 00 

2^0.00 

3»420.0(| 

455.00 

2oaoo 

295.80 
343.  75 


5,  747,  75 

Senllng  wH!  bring  returns  for  oil,  and  dry  salmon  will  add  to  the  revenua 
of  tli«  village. 

A  few  carcasses  of  reindeer  were  sold  during  the  winter,  but  each  year 

wm  a  marked  decrease  in  the  white  popnlntlon  and  a  necessary  limiting  of 

Kotseblie  market's  demand  for  deer  meat.     This  loss  of  market  is  per- 

Itntttlng  tiie  native  to  use  much  more  deer  meat  for  his  own  forj<!  ^  consequently 

file  haa  fewer  markernbie  steers — a  situation  wldch,  while  improving  the  hejilth 

of  the  IC«tklmo  tfeerman,  nnlm^es  his  stock  of  steel's  for  market,  providetl   a 

market  be  discovered  or  suddenly  esrtabllshed   through   i^habllitated   mining 

activity*     But,  as  we  understand  the  situation,  the  reindeer  was  imported  tt> 

rrplace  the  vanished  caribou  and  ti>  aid  In  sustaining  life  in  the  natve  Alaskan, 

fiarburefore  the  Eskimo  deer  man  is  now  living  very  weil  Indeed,  better  than 

either  he  or  his  progenitors  ever  did  before. 

Tillage  ctmnrU, — A  reorganization  meeting  of  the  Noatak  native  cmincli  was 
liild  early  in  November  by  the  village  electorate.  Seven  men  were  chosen  tc» 
conduct  and  adjust  native  affairs,  differences,  and  disputes;  and  again  we 
ImfUrm  that  a  native  village  without  a  governing  council  Is  not  progressive. 
Th*»  meai  met  at  stated  periods  and  Usteued  carefully  to  snggesttons,  and  titen 
dM  not  hesitate  to  put  measures  of  Improvement  into  operation. 

All  dogs  were  ctialned,  even  half-grown  puppies,  which  have  been  known  to 
sled   lashings  and  otherwise  damage  property.     Worthless,   stray,  and 
touted,  Inferior  sled  dogs  were  destroyeil.     Old  people  were  urged  to  make 
Is  to  avoid  disagreements  among  their  relatives  after  their  deaths.    Younger 
were  sent  Into  the  timber  land  to  secure  fuel  lugs  for  old  women  and  for 
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ffliuilies  whose  arlult  memberB  were  on  tbe  tnipptng  grrounilB.  After  a  Are 
hail  destroyed  one  village  home,  the  council  made  ix*ricKl(c  exanilDations  of 
€'ach  fltjd  everj*  Au^  and  chimney,  with  tlie  result  that  no  other  fires  occurred. 
We  have  men  Just  as  eirident  councils  at  other  places,  niid  flrnily  believe  the^ 
are  organt nations  spelling  advancement. 

AffTiciiUure. — No  attempt  has  been  made  heretofore  to  cii  III  vale  the  Noatak 
BoU.  hnst  summer  we  w*ere  so  Impressed  with  the  house  gardena  at  Kotzebue, 
Noorvlk,  and  Kiana  that  we  have  several  garden  plat5  set  to  potatoes?,  turnips, 
radishes,  and  other  vegetablea,  the  success  of  which  venture  will  mean  much 
to  Noatak,  The  soil  Is  apparently  as  fertile  as  Noorvlk,  but  slower  to  wann 
to  depth.  It  may  be  tliat  the  season  Is  backward  tbls  year,  but  we  are  willing 
to  make  every  effort  to  make  potatoes  grow  on  the  Noatak. 

Miffration^ — The  Noatak  Eskimo  Is  not  a  homesteader  or  stay  at  home  lo 
any  sense  of  the  term.  We  are  familiar  with  the  Eskimo  from  Barrow  to 
Unalakleet,  the  islanders  and  the  Siberian  native;  but  the  Noatak  nati%*e  is 
probttbly  the  most  restless  wanderer  of  them  all.  Early  In  April  be  begins 
overhauling  his  sealing  gear,  boats,  spears,  nets,  etc,  and  by  May  1  he,  till 
family,  his  dogs,  tents,  household  goods,  practically  everything  he  i)as8e88ea, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  bis  cabin,  is  sledded  along  the  ancient  trail  to  the 
sealing  grounds.  He  makes  two  relay  camps  en  route,  and  In  the  course  of 
10  days  or  2  weeks  reaches  his  mecca,  the  haunt  of  the  Eskimos*  best  friend, 
natchuk,  the  seal  With  the  breaking  of  the  Arctlce  Ice  In  June,  sealing  im 
finished  and  the  pilgrimage  Is  resumed  by  easy  sailing,  beach  towing,  and 
camping  at  will  Any  time  before  July  4th  will  do  for  Kortzebue,  which  la  75 
miles  from  the  Noatak  sealing  camp.  The  summer  spent  at  Kotzebue,  and 
autumn  at  hand,  the  Noataker  turns  homeward  by  way  of  the  river,  fitopplng 
ot  will  to  flsh,  gather  berries,  and  to  hunt  birds.  Eventually  be  reaches  hla 
village  and  goes  into  camp  on  the  sandbars  at  the  foot  of  hia  village  sU*^. 
There  fishing  ajid  fish  drying  are  resumeil  in  earnest.  His  racks  are  red  with 
salmon  sides  drying  In  the  fast  shortening  days.  He  remains  in  his  tents  until 
the  fr«jst  has  dried  out  his  rain-soaked  cabin,  wiilch  is  i*epaired,  windows  re- 
placed, and  made  comfortable  for  the  winter.  Early  in  Deceml>er  he  sets  out 
for  his  favorite  trapping  camp  ground,  and  beyond  a  trip  or  two  back  to  the 
Tillage  for  food,  to  sell  skins,  or  for  the  Christmas  festival,  he  spends  the  most 
of  his  winter  100  or  200  miles  from  home.  Soiuetimes  his  wife  and  a  child  or 
two  are  taken  along,  but  in  most  cases  the  children  are  left  in  the  village  with 
neighbors  or  relations  so  they  can  attend  school  Trapping  finished,  the  April 
movement  to  the  sealing  ground  occurs  again  in  due  order  The  same  gmnd 
swing  around  the  circle  which  has  been  as  regular  as  the  transit  of  Mercurj 
for  centuries  past  is  In  operation  and  will  not  be  8toppi:'d;  and  why  should  it? 
On«  of  our  predecessors  designated  the  Noatak  people  "  the  Arabs  of  tlie  North.** 
U  that  tijue,  several  years  ago,  we  wondered  at  the  term.  Now  we  tmder- 
tiind.  Wc  have  seen  these  people  at  Kotstebue,  at  8hushaluk  hunting  the 
'•hushuk  beluga  or  whitewhale,  at  sealing  camp,  and  In  the  trapping  flf*ld»  as 
well  as  tn  their  comfortable  village  cabins,  and  we  are  satisfied  tliat  home  tt 
any  place  that  an  Eskimo  of  the  Noatak  Uiver  happens  to  be. 

Teachcrn*  trat^cL— Acting  upon  Instructions  from  the  district  superintendent, 
made  four  trips  to  Kot7^bue  during  tlie  winter  to  assist  the  native  tonrher 

that  place.  We  r»>ndered  medical  assistance  as  required,  carried  dental  tocjlst. 
t&d  filled  aud  extracted!  teeth  as  necessory  both  for  whites  and  natives.  No 
charges  were  made  for  any  of  this  service  to  anyone.  We  were  more  tbaOi 
pleased  to  re^)ort  favorably  upon  the  good  %vork  l>elng  accomplished 
teacher^  Charles  Menadelook,  whom  wt!  have  known  for  many  years  at  I) 
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Islnml,  ttt  NottK*,  fiTid  at  bis  old  home  and  birthplace.  Cope  Prince  of  Wales, 
His  KotJiebiTe  Hchool  wns  well  ordered,  and  the  attendance  exceedingly  healthy. 
We  take  this  opfn»rtuaIty  to  expres**?  our  confidence  in  this  young  natlve*8 
natural  ability  as  a  teacher,  which  trait  is  rare  Indeed  among  the  Eskimos. 

The  January  trip  was  made  by  Mrs.  Abercroinbie  and  her  husband,  both  of 
whom  stood  the  Arctic  midwinter  travel  remarkably  well.  They  were  both 
vi*ry  oiiicb  Impressed  by  Menadelook's  teaching  ability  and  his  niethc»d&  of 
working  with  his  own  people. 

The  ftiud  trip  was  made  late  in  May  and  the  route  followed  w*as  the  old  trail 
over  the  mountains  to  the  Noatak  scaling  camp,  then  ahuig  the  Arctic  coast  to 
KuL»ebue,  On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  the  return  trip  was  made 
Lbe  same  way,  as  rotting  Ice  in  the  river  made  that  trail  hazardousi.  The  native 
Instinct  which  caused  the  detour  was  true  to  tradition.  The  river  broke  tlio 
dmy  of  our  arrival  at  the  village. 

/friadeer.— There  is  a  herd  of  approximately  800  deer  attached  tf>  tliis  station^ 
and  its  stock  is  ownetl  by  representatives  of  every  family  in  tJie  village*  During 
the  winter  numbers  of  canb<:»u  mingled  with  this  herd,  and  during  tlie  ruttitig 
season  one  mighty  bull  became  very  tanic,  bin  later  on  returned  to  the  hills. 
However,  our  deennen  anticipate  an  iuiproven/ent  of  stock  due  to  the  infusioa 
0^  new  blocHl.  This  herd  has  shown  soiae  deterioration  from  inbrt^etii^ig  for 
yilptue  yeirrs.  During  the  early  winter  a  small  pack  of  wolves  bothered  the  deerj 
iHit  did  not  kill  many.  Two  of  the  wolves  were  killed  and  the  rest  driven  off. 
We  learned  that  other  deer  herds  were  tnoleste<l  by  wolves,  and  some  wolves 
were  destroyed.    The  depredatiims  ceased  In  the  Noatak  herd  ear^y  in  December, 

In  March  the  annual  reindeer  fair  was  held  about  8  miles  north  of  this 
village.  Delegations  attende<l  from  as  far  north  as  Walt\wright.  f*«>venH)icnt 
repre.sentatlves  came  from  Nonje*  Noiirvik,  Selawik,  Kotzebue,  Klvallnn,  and 
other  visitors  from  Kiana,  Point  IToiie,  Wales.  Bucklaa<l.  and  Shishnmref-  Wo 
believe  Uie  reindeer  fair  Is  a  great  get4ogether  factor  and  should  he  iMn^iet- 
uated.  but  a  date  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  is  recommended. 

iCcHffi0U8    ivork.— The    FHends    Missionary    Organization    maintains    ropre- 
!  j^Bintatlves  at  this  village  who  supervise  that  branch  of  endeavor.    The  mission 
residotice  was  ilesiroyed  l»y  fire  <  ictober  29. 

Hccommen^iatimis.— In  view  of  the  Inadequate  and  worn-out  condition  of 
the  sfJiool  plant  here  we  rect»mmt*nd  an  entirely  new  series  of  building 
iwnltary.  us  modern  as  iKuswible.  and  of  conKtrnciion  to  ellannate  fire  danger 
Up  the  minimum.  To  this  ei>d  all  buildings  should  be  detafiied.  In  t!ie  present 
wiiall  plant  there  are  six  sninll  stoves  and  five  smokestacks.  These  stacks 
PIT  rtmstantly  choking  from  the  accumulation  of  creosote,  whlcli  burns  out  at 
intervals,  causing  a  fire  menace* 

If,  however,  an  entirely  new  ithint  is  not  feasible  at  this  time,  we  recommend 
Ihat  the  (Jovemment  representatives  be  provided  wltli  a  detached  log  residence, 
Insuring  Morne  Ci>mfort,  a  little  privacy,  and  less  danger  from  tire.  The  present 
Miwce  utilized  as  residence  can  be  used  as  a  classroom,  a  bathj*oom,  and  a 
rooking  rot^m.  The  new  resldenci*  might  !»e  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
niiclrus  for  a  model  group  of  schoid  liuildings  for  this  place.  T^»gs  are  available 
in  miy  tiuantity  at  a  very  low  cost,  I>oors,  windows,  flooring,  roofifig,  and  fln- 
iFhlnj^  only  nee^l  be  imi>c»rted.  A  wireless  receivitig  and  sending  plant  Is  hoped 
fur.  and  a  Kawtnltl.  with  a  10  to  15  borN*power  engine,  would  go  far  to  coui- 
pteilng  the  station  tKjuipment, 

S&fes. — Dlntricl  Supt.  Shichla  lnspe**ti*<l  4air  cinsst's  Aiull  5,  Alt]iot»;.di  suf- 
f^Ting  fn>ni  hiji  recent  arrldr»nt,  b*^  did  iMUch  to  stlnmlate  tear  hers  and  I  lie 
vlllt4g(^  genenilly.     His  visit  is  an  cimmIl     Tiie  coldest  weather  recorded  was 
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48  below  zero,  March  2.  The  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  visible  at  all 
stages  December  27.  Deepest  snow  was  2  foet  and  4  inches  on  tlie  ler^ 
The  ice  in  the  river  broke  May  28.  Great  nomben  of  eastern  robins  appeared 
May  9. 

In  closing  we  wish  to  state  that  we  believe  the  Noatak  school  children  will 
average  higher  in  d^)ortment  and  obedience  than  any  other  Alaskans  we  have 
taught,  but  their  misconception  Is  woefully  apparent  on  account  of  their 
isolation  and  lack  of  comparative  materiaL 


AlfNUAL  BEPOBT  OF  THE  T7KITED  STATES  PXTBUC  SCHOOL  AT  8£LAWIH» 

IH  ABCTIC  ALASKA. 

By  Frank  M.  Jones,  Teacher. 

The  Eskimos  have  seemed  very  proud  of  their  school  this  year  and  very  loyal 
In  its  support  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  the  largest  since 
the  school  was  started,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  large  boys  left 
school  and  engaged  in  trapping.  When  Mrs.  Jones  and  I  look  at  the  number 
of  youngsters  ready  to  begin  school  next  year  (and  the  following  year)  we 
wonder  where  can  we  put  them.  Nearly  all  the  trappers  made  arrangements 
whereby  they  could  leave  their  families  in  the  village  while  they  were  away. 

Arithmetic. — The  usual  number  work  was  done  in  the  primary  grade.  In  the 
upper  grades  the  multiplication  tables,  addition,  subtraction,  and  division  were 
carried  out  as  in  the  preceding  year.  I  had  the  older  children  cut  the  labels 
off  canned  goods  and  mounted  on  cardboard.  Then  we  would  "play  store," 
after  the  little  folks  were  dismissed.  Two  boys  were  storekeepers,  and  they 
kept  a  book  account  and  bought  skins  and  sold  goods.  The  other  children  cut 
out  miniature  mink,  weasel,  fox,  and  otter  from  paper;  then  took  them  to  the 
store  to  sell.  The  educational  toy  money  sent  to  every  school  was  used  to  make 
d.ange.  The  children  were  told  to  pay  for  everything  they  bought  and  not  to 
ask  for  credit.  The  children  became  so  interested  that  they  forgot  they  were 
learning  arithmetic  but  they  learned  It  nevertheless.  A  ffew  of  the  oldest 
pupils  were  given  catalogues  and  shown  how  to  order  things  from  the  States, 
They  learned  to  use  the  index,  write  the  order,  foot  it  up,  include  postage,  and 
address  the  letter.  This  was  done  in  ink  so  that  they  had  practice  in  penman- 
ship as  well  as  in  business  methods.  The  comparison  of  outside  prices  and 
Alaska  prices  was  obvious. 

Reading. — It  is  a  problem  to  find  suitable  reading  material  for  the  children. 
Their  reading  is  likely  to  become  the  mere  pronouncing  of  words.  Their  idea 
of  the  outside  world  is  as  vague  as  Is  the  outside  child's  idea  of  Alaska. 
Leswns  that  tJiey  could  understand  were  taken  from  the  different  texts;  some 
Bible  stories  were  told,  and  the  Eskimo  newspaper  was  used.  The  whole  Uiea 
was  su'tabillty  to  the  child's  conception.  The  Selawik  children  read  very  well, 
l.ut  are  backward  in  talking  English.  The  Friday  play  hours  helped  to 
uvorooiiie  this. 

OeograpKy. — Children  of  other  lands  and  their  country  seemed  to  be  most 
valuable  as  geographical  training.  The  Eskimo  child  likes  to  learn  about  other 
<hil(lren  who  live  differently.  From  this  as  a  basis,  map  work  and  coloring 
follow.  The  foods  shipped  to  Alaska,  such  as  the  Eskimos  use,  and  their 
places  of  preparation  were  used  as  subjects.  The  capitals  of  countries*  the 
war  zone,  Alaskan  towns,  etc.,  were  used  for  map  finding  and  globe  work. 
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furniture  and 
gathered  willows 
pngier  brothexm 
them  small 
hairs  of  willow. 
diAirs  iiu>rtbed  and  gJoeC  Some  of  tbm  wflivw  9B1  hMfly-  Far  tbe 
furtuUire  I  would  weoommteaA  larch.  It 
excellent  materiaL  It  sbauld  be  est  la  I 
t)«>fore  working.  During  tbe  worfcbis  peftal  aaaBsa  aC  the  aev  tem  ved  ia 
making  furniture  were  wriitaa  oa  die  taud  and  Uk  hgytt  teagatd  la  laaiiiiMaia 
and  spell  them,    Foarteen  diairs  were  nade. 

Just  before  fair  time  sereral  of  the  itfllasa  fea^  dMtttad  daer  ildaa  la 
tbo  school.  In  order  that  the  choarifii  aO^hi  dehalr  aad  taa  thoau  Tkt  dsinlfl^ 
la&  was  dofte  at  the  chUdreii*a  boiiie^  tiat  the  taanlnc  was  diMM  at  the  adiooL 
Alder  and  ^^-lUaw  hark  waa  oaed  lor  taanlag  lasteriaL  The  Ifalher  was  jolt- 
^ed  by  working  It  with  the  iMuida  aod  polUa^  Is  afper  a  piece  aC  wood,  Arttdea 
were  then  made  for  the  Selawlk  lair  exhttdL  WhUa  Ihe  teaalag  and  sewli^a 
of  the  skins  wns  not  done  as  w^l  aa  alder  peofilt  eauftd  har»  done  It,  tiie  HiH- 
drea  BiiU  Kut  ilw  ^xijerieace  of  workiag  with  leioher.  PnMid»  lfide«d«  weK  the 
hogra  unfl  girls  with  the  red,  white,  and  btaie  ribJiaos  which  csioe  liact;  froai  the 
it^ndeer  fair  for  their  leather  work. 

Vompogitian  work. — Espedal  stress  was  pat  ea  cwnwwitioo  work  thia  ysmr^ 
The  oilier  puptls  kept  diaries  for  several  weeka  aad  wrote  ererytliing  of  latervsl 
to  them  In  their  booka  aa  well  as  soass,  pocma,.  eie.  One  period  a  w«^  woa 
tfivL'H  to  current  evenLs.  I  wrote  them  oo  the  blackhoaid  la  the  forta  of  sm 
ontilne,  and  tlie  put^ils  titled  in  the  detolla.  However,  the  bast  original  wnrk 
dene  in  compos  it  ion  was  tluit  which  discuased  the  Ufe  and  chararcterlatles  of  the 
n^ittmU  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

Wireless  dispatches  were  included  In  the  current  eveuts,  alter  being  sUnpll* 
Oed  ao  that  the  cldldrea  could  understand  them.  Sometiines  s  period  was  g\xc!Sk 
over  to  subjects  such  ua  cnilwajrs,  steaniahipa,  etc,  and  pictures  pasted  in  the 
hooka. 

No  night  school  was  held  this  winter,  but  ev^ry  Friilnj  night  wn&  o|ieti  hoosa 
fkir  Uie  children  and  joung  folks*  On  alteraate  Fridays  I  gave  talks  on  the 
following  subjects :  Body  structure,  cansls  of  the  body  and  their  n^es,  food  and 

ma  preparation,  the  war  and  why  we  entered  it,  submarines*  aeroplanes,  and 

F^Mgraphical  talks.  These  talka  were  attended  by  old  and  young  and  were 
interpreted.  They  were  often  Ulustrated  by  models^  charts,  and  drawings. 
The  purpose  of  these  talks  was  to  give  the  people  Infonnation  concerning  tlieui- 
selvea  and  the  outside  world.  The  lar^e  attendance  wus  indicative  of  tho 
tnterr^  of  ibe  people. 

Alternate  FYldays  wore  given  over  as  play  evenings  In  the  schnolr^xmu  Mr. 
Chiince  hjid  chiirge.  and  be  wi\%  helped  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Jones,  und  myxelf. 
Wljlh'  ^Hm**8  were  ploy^'d  the  boyn  and  ^irls  were  led  to  use  KtJglish,  nnil  In 

Lain  V  foruot  their  Imshfuluetis  In  usiuir  the  new  lanpunite.     The  chllclven 

^Pir  lie  gauien,  siuch  as  are  cummuiily  pln>ed  by  children  iu  the  S^tates. 

Tlte  la'liooi  music  ret^lved  Its  share  of  «tteiitiou  tills  year.     It  Is  of  value  In 

i-tluf  leaching  of  English  and  as  ineauvry  work.     The  usual  prutiruui  wus  ^tven 

■^  the  children  at  Chrislmsa 

^Tlie  srtlcles  In  the  Eikimo  have  appeaU^  ^restly  to  the  younK  people  who 
CQttld  r*md,  and  they  have  »>een  of  much  value.  To  a  people  who  huvt*  just 
Ivamed  the  g^l^^  language  Uds  pui>er  is  an  interesting  textbook*    To  the 
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reindeer  men  It  gives  advice  and  help,  to  the  school  children  it  Is  a  reader,  to 
the  teachers  an  encouragement. 

Industrial  life  and  village  improvement. — ^The  natives  have  been  well  sopplled 
with  foo<l  and  clothing  the  past  winter.  Skins  were  plentiful  and  prices  high. 
Village  pride  seems  to  be  growing  and  showing  itself  in  cleanliness  and  a 
"  work  together "  spirit  Lumber  for  several  new  floors  was  put  in  during 
the  past  winter.  A  few  of  the  men  made  chairs  for  tlieir  cabins,  being  en- 
couraged by  the  boys  making  furniture  in  school.  The  men  are  clever  with 
tools  and  can  easily  make  furniture  for  their  cabins.  Every  cabin  has  its 
table,  but  chairs  are  sadly  lacking. 

Several  hundred  dollars  were  earned  by  dog- team  freighting  last  winter. 
Of  course,  this  is  much  smaller  than  the  amount  earned  by  the  Selawlk  boats 
freighting  in  the  summer.  Matoolik*s  launch  made  considerable  money  for 
its  owner  last  summer.  As  far  as  I  know  tliis  is  the  only  power  boat  owned 
by  a  native  north  of  Nome.  Selawik  Jim  Ikik  made  a  new  45-foot  schooner  last 
summer.  He  sent  out  to  Mr.  Ix>pp  for  the  lumber,  but  used  native  wood  for  the 
ribs  and  keel.  The  lumber  was  well  seasoned,  and  now  Jim  has  an  excellent 
boat,  strong  and  seaworthy.  This  is  the  third  boat  he  has  built  He  has  had 
many  offers  for  it,  the  best  one  being  $14200,  half  cash ;  but  he  was  wise  and 
refused.  He  intends  putting  in  an  engine.  Tokup  sold  his  48-foot  schooner  to 
Kivalina  and  Point  Hope  people  last  summer  for  $1,200.  Like  a  wise  man  he 
took  the  most  of  his  pay  In  reindeer.  These  two  men  could  build  up  quite 
a  trade  making  boats,  as  they  build  the  largest  and  best  boats  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

Health  and  sanitation. — The  health  in  the  village  has  been  very  good  during 
the  past  year.  There  have  been  no  epidemics  and  but  few  deaths.  Only  one 
child  has  died,  and  she  was  a  cripple  4  years  old.  Four  adult  deaths  have  oc- 
curred :  Three  from  old  age  and  one  from  tuberculosis.  Twelve  births  are  re- 
corded, all  the  babies  being  alive  at  present.  Mrs.  Jones  gave  three  talks  to  the 
women  on  obstetrics  and  nursing.  The  women  discussed  these  subjects  with  her. 
Tlie  older  women,  who  act  as  mid  wives,  were  anxious  to  learn,  and  especial  at- 
tention was  given  them.  They  are  largely  responsible  for  the  treatment  of 
confinement  cases  and  can  remedy  many  of  the  mistakes  formerly  made  by  the 
Eskimos.  During  my  trip  to  Noatak,  Mrs.  Jones  attended  to  considerable 
medical  work,  twice  closing  school  to  attend  to  serious  cases.  I  gave  one  talk 
to  boys  of  adolescent  age.  The  women  named  a  committee  on  house  inspectloQ, 
washing  of  floors,-  and  clothes.  A  weekly  inspection  was  made  of  the  bouses. 
T\>*o  large  panels  of  photograplis  of  the  village  and  school  children  were  made^ 
and  the  cleanest  house  and  Igloo,  respectively,  received  the  panels.  The  panels 
were  kept  one  week  and  then  awarded  to  another  place.  This  created  much 
rivalry,  and  at  the  end  of  a  stated  period  the  panels  became  the  property  of  the 
place  winning  them  the  most  times.  We  found  this  plan  quite  successful,  and 
deciding  between  cabins  was  often  very  difficult.  Some  of  the  delegates,  upon 
returning  from  the  fair,  said  that  our  village  was  the  cleanest  of  any  they 
had  visited. 

Four  men  and  three  women  constituted  the  village  council  elected  on 
October  1.  The  form  used  last  year  was  again  used,  and  the  oflicers  i)erformed 
their  duties  very  well.  The  usual  questions  and  difficulties  of  an  Eskima 
village  were  dealt  with  by  them.  When  Martin  Moran  was  shot  at  Shungnak 
and  was  rushed  through  Selawik  to  the  doctor  at  Candle,  it  was  the  village 
council  which  secured  fresh  dogs  to  speed  him  on  his  way. 

Acting  upon  the  appeal  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Nome  for  feathers  to  send  to  the 
war  ho^ltals,  the  Selawlk  women  collected  over  66  pounds  to  be  forwftrded. 
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KPT  $2fi  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  a  former  Selnwlk  teacher  whose  cabin 
burned. 

W^rJcM. — Last  BUtiiivior  I  s*ent  out  for  some  re<!*»iving  instruments  imd  in  the 
fan  coDSlnicted  a  receiving  stution.  The  native  men  set  up  two  58-foot  aerial 
poh*«,  ami  I  had  the  set  in  worlilnp  order  In  November.  The  Government  sta- 
tion at  Noorvilt,  in  charge  of  Delbert  Rer»logle,  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
me^  sending  tslowly  in  order  that  I  niljrbt  learn  the  code.  Noorvik  1b  40  miles 
from  SeUmik ;  Nuhito»  150  miles;  and  Nome,  225  miles.  All  these  stations 
have  been  heiird.  Through  one  message  nkme  the  natives  saved  over  $500 
fej  hearing  of  an  Increase  in  the  price  of  furs,  I  would  recommend  a  small 
•l&diug  and  receiving  sttuton  for  Selawlk  in  connection  with  electric  lights. 
ffBUlin  one  has  been  in  the  Alaska  service  he  can  hardly  appreciate  what  a 
wireless  means  to  an  isi^lnteil  village  in  the  Atactic;  one  inifiorttint  message 
uMiy  he  worth  the  whole  monetary  value  of  a  set.  Over  60  messages  have  been 
n?ci>ivetl  from  the  station  nt  Noorvik  In  the  pas^t  Keven  months*.  Slac  ofliciul 
Kiesiinges  Imve  l>t^n  received. 

ie€md€€t\ — The  fawning  seitsou  wns  hindered  by  vei*y  cM  weatlier  and 
nniny  fawTis  died.  However,  I  expect  the  record  of  last  year  to  about  approxl- 
miite  tlie  one  for  this  year.  The  i-elndeer  hoys  watched  the  herds  faithfully 
iluilF'g  the  fawning  seas«^n.  In  the  fall  a  large  cnribuu  joined  Herd  No.  1  aiid 
thk  spring  the  boys?  report  several  half  breed  fawns.  This  Is  a  go«^d  thing, 
as  the  strength  of  the  deer  is  incrcast»d  and  the  effect  of  inbreetllng  over- 
t<ome.  Three  years  agu'another  caribou  ran  with  the  ho!*d»  au<l  s»»ver«l  fu'wua 
ttcff?  iKirn  which  are  nitw  some  of  the  best  deer, 

1  made  the  trip  to  Noatnk  fair  aKJiin  this  year  with  the  Selawik  deh*gates, 
Koatak  is  too  far  for  the  boys  to  drive  deer  and  nn^t*  them,  so  their  efforts 
wt-re  conRned  to  exhibits.  Belawlk  got  first  and  thirl  prizes  f<ir  tlie  best 
DIrch  racing  sleds  and  many  prlyA*s  for  hnniess  and  leather*  work.  Reindeer 
aaUE^ge  was  ali<o  ej^hlbited  for  the  first  time.  This  affords  a  gixid  method  of 
patting  up  reindeer  meat  so  that  It  will  keep  Indefinitely.  Hie  judges  pro- 
iiounc**ed  it  excellent. 

The  reindeer  men  aie  anxlons  to  move  the  herds  as  soon  -is  the  new  n*serva- 
lion  is  establisheflt  as  ihe  li**rding  grounds  there  are  l)elter  and  the  fawning 
{^rounds  more  sheltered. 


ANVXTAX  BEPOET  OF  THE  tmiTEB  STATES  PUBLIC   SCHOOL  AT   WAIES» 

OH  BEEIK6  STEAIT. 

By  Arthcr  Naoozbuk,  Teacher. 

Tlds  was  the  first  time  that  no  white  teachers  and  ailssionarica  were  sent 
lu  tbls  place  for  27  years,  and  all  the  work  was  carried  on  by  th<i  native 
!i-jichers  during  the  year. 

Si  hQoL^The  school  terra  began  October  22,  1917,  with  an  enrollment  of  Cm, 
lihlc'h  gradually  increased  to  73  during  the  month.  Tlie  term  endotl  Jhiy  31, 
mis.    Days  .school  were  held,  141 ;  total  enrollment,  90;  average  attendunci\  70. 

s\htx>l  icork, — The  school  was  opened  when  oar  people  came  back  from  d*f 
Irrtnt  plact^s.  Since  there  was  no  assistant  at  the  time,  I  divided  the  cla^'j^'S 
iiitii  two  divisions;  tlie  advanced  clashes  in  the  morning  session  find  firinnny 
claassrs  In  tlie  afternoon*  All  tlie  cliltdren  wanted  to  come  to  school  at  notli 
iitts»ions,  especially  the  larger  children;  so  I  talked  about  this  to  the  lanier 
lKiy0  Iti  school,  that  if  they  would  only  help  me  a  little  in  the  primary  classea^ 
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tliey  could  come  In  lM»tli  at'Stdoiis,  Si^veml  boys  protiiintHl  tlij^t  Ibey  wouui  it*  ip  | 
m«»  until  the  assistant  \n  nppotiited.  On  Novenjber  nuill  wp  iK^arO  rhat  AmIiaUi^I 
Ereburuk  was  appoliiteil  as  my  U8til^taut«  but  lie  \r;tti  liliHeut  frutu  tUi«  vUliii:«| 
fur  ihvv)^  wontbs.  In  the  oi^antltDe  CbtiiUe  Kiom^n  uiid  another  boy  Ik&iJ 
ht^lputl  m*L  Cliurlie  Kitiaie&  wan  uprH>HvtfrHl  ils  saniaitttDt  toacher  htU^f  tmd  dl4| 
gooij  work. 

Id  ^neral,  gcLool  wcirL,  readlflg.  writing,  ftiitiimetlc,  lilatory*  0ye)Ufi«u  tlriM 
iugt  c?uaipuciiUon,  and  buiipiiige  w^i'e  tair;i;)it.    All  Uie  tmpilB  In  ndviiortnd  rh 
wrre  tnu^it  nritliuaettc  work  imlividuaU>,    ICach  pupil  worki«  and  ss^*i»  imi  taiMii 
tis  po88ible,  witbuut  WiiUIn^  foi:  i)tlit*i'3.     This  Individual  work  tuu»  pi^ivrvd 
tH?  luuf  b  help  for  eaoh  pupIL     Tbe  uriUuaetlcs  were  tit  ken   bouK*  on  Frltl 
arii^rnuon  and  bruuglit  bnrk  to  iiuUi^i^l  ub  Monday*     Alt  tXut  suiaU^r  cb 
iri  primary  clais^eis  tiiil  tlnely  hi  till  the  work. 

AitindttfHH}.— The  srliuol  wjis  well  Mttemled  all  thnniKl*  tbe  frrm,  Ami  th 
was  very  little  tardhie»8.  Seven  pupils  in  the  advanced  and  l|i  lu  tiie  ptiaotti; 
clasaea  came  to  school  every  school  dny  durhipr  the  school  lerui,  Thi«  Imd 
happened  during  my  coutLnnuua  work  tor  9  years  In  this  is«-hmiJ,  Tht*  Kumllij 
children  came  regularly,  utde^  istormy  wenther  prevented  Lheiu,  «Kieii  tJi»4 
pnrent^,  brotJiers.  wnd  slstera  In  ftchool  bn»n;j:ht  them  ou  stormy  dayii, 

School  Reitnf>lw. — The  School  llcpnhlfc  waji  srarttNl  as  usual  at  tlw?  t»pA<>tilc 
of  the  scbooU  The  care  of  the  h«l'Immi1  rtxnn  and  hulls  were  )ri  tl>e  handti  of  tt 
oflkvrs,  wbi>  w^re  elected  by  the  pupils.  One  c»tfi<^p  writes  tlie  nann«  of 
8w»>eperB  <>n  tJte  hhickbunrd  every  day.  und  other  ofbcefa  m^e  that  tl>r  coal  tiudf 
are  IIIU.^1  .ind  kindling  ready  for  tlie  next  aioruing*  Every  pupfl  takes  curc^  of 
bis  de^k  and  »eesi  tlait  It  1b  clean  and  that  his  books  are  Ui  proper  condition,  nu  a 
cUlijeii  in  a  city  keeps  hU  home  In  gotMt  condition,  nod  ever>thlnj£  timt  liehind 
to  him.  The  Sch*xil  Repuhlle  Inis  pn»vetl  to  In?  a  gn^iit  help  to  the  teticberM  in 
every  way,  aa  well  as  to  the  pupil j^ 

humettic  tvietiit'. — This  brandi  of  st^hool  work  was  uutler  the  aupervtaiifti  of 
Iktri*.  Nagosruk,  who  for  tw^j  years  did  ilie  same  work  at  8bishniaref!«  alibottali 
she  wuH  n<jt  opfH>lnted  for  this*  work.  J!>he  was  very  much  interestisd  in  tJils 
acliool,  as  well  na  I,  in  onler  to  help  our  people  In  every  way  we  con.  The 
folhtwlng  were  luiule  during  the  term:  Twelve  aprons.  15  doxon  plain  hunvtker^ 
chiefs,  16  pairs  kn!ttt*'A  and  crochere^l  wristlets,  0  palr«  knitteil  Jind  crodi^er] 
0overt,  18  pairs  knlttwl  and  crocheted  ndttens.  JJ  criH'beted  boinls,  1  crocbeunl 
^HI»,  6  pairs  cro4'hete<l  b*M)tei^,  2  pairs  knitted  chitd'n  stockings,  16  baby'it 
drewKes,  4  women's  drt^ssew,  1  La/y's  nhlrt,  and  2*)  cra§h  towels.  Some  of  the 
above  work  was  sent  to  the  l^kny  and  Noatnk  fairy  and  got  prizes*  Alao  liM 
doughnuts  and  1.6*50  hlscnlln  were  haK«»d  during  the  term,  and  the  ci»okln«j  wn;* 
carrlefl  on  all  along  the  wSater.  More  work  would  have  been  done  in  sewing 
and  CTHiklng  if  Mrs.  Nagozrnk  bad  rroi  been  alck  for  some  time.  This  branch  **r 
work  was  t-arrled  «m  daily  In  May  and  the  llrst  part  of  Jnn«  |o  make  up  tnt 
the  time  lost  In  the  whiter.  Tlie  seeing  clasa  consists  of  15  gfrts,  from  9  tn  l«» 
yearn  ofd»  and  ihry  are  doing  a  fine  work.  At  Th«nkagi^*lng  Day^  wt*  bad  a 
Joycmn  dinner  H*ftw>  of  our  young  men  contrtbuttvf  flour,  sugar,  tea,  and  iU^*r 
ftuMit  for  t\w^  ThwftkKiclvhig  dinner.  The  cooking  class  was  busy  for  tw*»  ilny%^ 
nnd  tiakr^l  hisrutt*  and  douyhnnts.  Before  (Jlirlatnias  the  aewfng  Haw*  nmde 
handk^'ivhlefn  for  ererr  child  In  the  vlMat'*** 

An  entertalnujcat  was  given  by  the  school  at  Christmas*    The  par«nts  fakt*  a 

^frtntt  pride  In  the  ability  of  IhHr  rhlltlren  to  speak  In  public,  although  wme 

may  not  nntfers^nd  a  wcml  wpoken      Kren  cblhlren  5  yT*ani  old  had  tipse^  to 

my  which  tkcf  IcamfKl  in  school^  and  that  j^reatly  encouraged  their  pareiita 

[  Uieni  to  adUHjl* 
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Fhop  wark.So  carpenter  work  was  Oonc  In  si^hool;  owli^g  to  the  lack  of 
nuitMi-iiilH  to  vv4>rk  with.  Of  course,  gome  repolrliig  was  done  Lii  the  shop 
nml  acUiJol  bulldlnj;  beforp  school  be^nn.  The  shop  was  a  gi*eat  help  to  the 
p«oDl«tt  hs  well  AS  to  the  echooL  When  the  people  came  back  frooj  snmmer 
fishing  Hhd  trailhig  omiiy  stove®  and  stove  pipes  were  marte  out  of  sheet  iron. 
T\w  shi'i-t  Inm  wa«  bruught  fpoiu  Stnue  and  Teller  aud  made  Into  stoveB  here, 
which  t«jive<l  u  IHtTe  uioncy.  SI**d8  oud  boats  were  utade  and  repaired,  also 
miiti.v  thiuipt  which  tlicy  could  not  make  in  tht'lr  homes  were  nia^le  Id  shop, 
A  new  fuFKO  la  need»>d  tn  orrhT  to  be  of  more  help  In  making  stoves*  and  many 
other  IhhigK  which  they  could  uiuke  tliemst4ve*i  Instead  of  buying  them. 

iJf  "filth. —The  gei^ral  hen  it  h  of  the  village  Ims  l>ecn  especially  good.  There 
w<*re  7  tlctttlis  and  15  births;  3  children  died  and  3  wouieu.  One  man  was 
fimotlierr^l  to  de^th  under  ti  bimk  of  snow  by  a  mountain  slide  on  March  14>^ 
ttiMl  hia  body  was  found  t>n  July  1(3.  Our  baby  died  In  December,  just  before 
Christnijifl. 

All  the  houses  and  Inmt  In  the  vlUage  were  measured  In  cubic  feet,  to  Und 
thi'  number  of  cubic  feet  for  each  person  to  breathe.  The  number  of  persons 
In  each  house  or  Inn,  the  wlndoWM,  the  sky  11^1  it;*,  and  tlie  ventilators  were 
e«anite<t.  Only  two  Inns  were  found  without  ventilators.  Persons  who  have 
tulnfjrrulosia  of  the  lungs  were  examined,  and  tlie  pernonn  who  are  liable  to  have 
It.  by  tlie  request  of  Supt.  Shields.  There  were  about  40  or  more  consump- 
li%m,  and  many  of  tbeoi  have  been  affected  once  and  have  been  cured.  After 
Ihr  r^K>rt  was  made  out  the  town  council  called  a  special  meeting  for  all  the 
pf*ople  tn  tJie  village  and  ordered  all  who  are  aflfected  with  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs  not  to  take  any  active  part  In  native  dances  of  any  kind*  or  \iait  the 
dancer  If  they  are  affected  seriously.  Also  they  were  ordered  to  go  and  see 
til*'  teucJier  for  Instructions  how  tliey  would  take  care  of  themselves.  The  In- 
structions In  **How  to  Keep  Well'*  were  explained  to  theai,  and  sputum  cups 
were  furntshiKi,  wltli  full  lust  met  ions  how  they  shimld  dl«i»^se  of  them.  They 
were  further  Instructed  to  be  very  careful  about  their  diildren  who  were  In 
Bdiuol;  towels  and  soap  were  furnished  to  school  children  who  have  homes  af- 
fected with  such  disease,  sjo  that  they  could  keep  their  hands,  faces,  and  their 
r1otiit*s  cleiin. 

Totm  mundl. — ^Tbe  council  has  held  Its  monthly  meetings  regularly  through- 
out the  ytntv  and  they  were  well  attended;  many  special  meetings  were  called. 
The  counf^Il  work  has  proved  to  be  a  great  help  to  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
Governjuent.  The  local  petty  troubles  and  dlfferencea  were  settled  with  fair- 
ness and  satisfaction.  The  early  marriage  of  the  young  people  was  dlscon- 
tinned  by  onler  of  the  coudcIT,  and  It  has  started  marriage  according  to  the 
Ttjrrttorlal  law.  Several  marriage  licenses  in  proper  form  were  secured  from 
the  Cnited  Staters  commissioner  at  Teller  for  young  people  of  proper  age  and 
cibler  tieHJp***'  According  to  the  old  custom  of  Eskimos,  often  girls,  even  young 
lOfn,  were  forced  to  marry  the  one  they  did  not  love,  whif^h  cau.<?ed  much  family 
trouble.  The  council  has  ordere*!  tbat  no  such  thing  will  be  allowed  In  the 
▼lllajze  any  more,  and  that  any  couple  who  wish  to  get  marrletl  should  obtain 
a  pr^^per  marriage  license  first. 

Anotiier  thing  taken  up  by  the  council  was  tliat  when  a  man  died  his  broth- 
ers and  rehitlves  usually  took  nearly  all  bis  property  and  left  almost  nothing 
for  his  wife  and  children.  This  was  Q  veiy  old  custom,  which  has  not  been 
pntctlceil  that  I  know  of  for  the  last  10  years,  but  It  may  hnppen  sometime;  so 
council  ordered  that  no  such  thing  will  he  allowed,  Kverytlilng  that  a  man 
owuif  should  be  given  to  hU  wife  and  chlidrea* 
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Pnnees  were  rej^njlatetl  nml  a  nxt*tl  tlnie  was  allowed.  Ar  It  wu".  tlanccs  wrre 
Br>metimes  very  lute  rth]  ivchofil  chlltlren  were  tardy;  therefore  tlie  council 
ordered  thnt  all  si'Jiool  children  should  not  be  allowed  in  such  dances  later  than 
9  o'clock  In  the  evenings;  and  they  f^^an  not  to  allow  them  at  aJl  the  condng 
Bchool  year. 

The  annual  village  cleaning  has  heen  doue;  earh  ahle-l><.Klieil  malt?  adtilt  has 
contributed  two  days'  lahor  or  paid  $2  to  the  vllUige  fund.  The  water  Rupptj 
hn«  heen  kept  opcne<l  hy  order  of  the  c»ninc!l  all  winter  by  those  who  wer0 
tthmnit  at  the  time  of  village  eleanirjg  last  year. 

i^anitation. — Care  has  at  all  tiniefi  heen  exercised  in  looking  after  the  cleanli- 
ness of  all  the  school  child i^en  who  came  to  schooL  The  children  came  to  scliool 
wltli  clean  faces,  hands,  ears,  necks,  and  with  the  hair  couihed.  The  health 
officers  of  the  School  Hepubllc  in«pectet!  the  children  at  the  (ti>ening  of  school 
every  morning,  a^d  If  a  eld  Id  was  found  wiih  dirty  hands,  face,  ears,  and  iieck 
It  was  sent  houje  to  cleJin  up. 

The  fianltary  cfinihtitm  of  the  Tillage  has  much  Improved  in  eirery  way.  Soap 
was  listed  In  washing  Hollies  of  all  the  people.  Everything  Halde  to  decay  was 
hurled  and  all  ponds  of  water  drahieth  The  water  supply  has  been  kept  In  sani- 
tary condition. 

Rcindcer.^l  left  here  November  13  for  the  herds,  to'  attend  to  tlie  nnnuftl 
counting  and  separnllng  the  deer,  and  arrlvinl  at  the  corral  on  the  14lh.  Four 
herds  came  near  the  corral  the  following  day,  and  the  herds  were  kept  !*epaniie* 
The  (HHtnting  and  separating  was  done  In  a  \ve<'k.  In  (lie  evenings  nuH*ting§ 
were  held,  dif^cusning  the  reindeer  matters,  and  disputes  were  settled.  1  cnnn* 
back  to  the  village  November  23  and  made  the  ri'iodeer  reports. 

A  full  delegation  was  sent  to  the  Igloo  fair  from  this  staticiu,  hnt  I  could  nut 
^  with  them  as  my  wife  was  i^ot  well  at  the  lime.  The  b«j>s  came  from  the 
fair  with  full  satisfaction.  Mr.  Arthur  Shields  visited  us  In  A(trll  and  stayeil 
wlUi  us  nc»arly  a  week.  Wldle  he  w^as  here  we  had  a  relt>deer  nie€»tlng,  dla- 
rvisslng  the  Reind«*er  Men*s  Association,  which  was  organised  at  the  fair  and 
the  h>t*al  clubs  which  are  to  l>e  orgaidzeil  at  each  stall<nu  Ou  the  first  part  of 
Iday  the  rules  and  regulations  were  sent,  and  on  May  10  tla-y  were  exphiliied 
ti»  the  reindet'r  men  and  osvners  who  were  invlte<l  to  the  rneethig.  The  eh^Mlon 
^'m  held  at  the  same  meeting  for  the  oflieers  of  the  local  reindcH*r  club.  Th<^ 
memtwrship  Increased  at  the  next  meeting,  several  owners  Joining  the  club. 

Native  nuptmrt* — Ihmiing  for  seals  ami  walrus  and  fishing  are  the  prlnci|>al 
Jiieaiis  of  supiKjrt.  Seal  hunting  was  successful  all  through  the  winter,  ami 
»Umt  24  fMilar  lienrs  were  kllIe<L  One  wliale  was  bondied  and  killed,  but  on 
account  of  a  sudden  change  of  wind  the  Icedrlftetl  before  they  could  cut  It  up 
iind  only  the  fluke  was  Becuri*<l.  The  walrus  catch  w*as  far  shorter  than  usual 
and  the  long<'ontinued  stormy  weather  preventeil  the  siiring  hunting.  I^ks 
than  40  walrus  w*ere  secnreil.  Thi*  necessary  amount  of  ukmu  has  not  t»eva 
ittijred  away  for  the  \\ Inter  lu  the  village.  The  fur  trapping;  was  fair,  but  no 
!i»mtilete  record  of  number  and  Income  was  reported.  The  ri'indeer  fundshcd 
■lothlng  artd  foes] ;  the  sur[i1us  skins  were  sold.  The  sale  of  deer  meat  wait 
Emaller  than  usual;  ltT7  white  foxes,  CQ  re<l  foxes,  2  cross  foxes,  2  tidnksi,  autl 
10  lynxes  sold  for  14.030,    No  report  of  fur  aitcli  was  recelveil  from  uUf  herd, 

Eani  sure  that  the  lieiys  in  five  herds  must  have  earneii  by  tra|)plng  alon**  m<»re 
liaii  fr.,000. 

i/Mirioa.— Ko  missionary  has  taken  charge  of  the  miction  work.     Fuel  atii! 
Ight  has  t»een  sent  In  for  the  church.    Seven  of  tlie  n^emlK-rs  were  d^n^teil  a* 
\v  church  committee  and  took  charge  of  the  Janitor  work  and  selected  the 
teders  for  the  iiieeUii(&   Two  aiervic^  were  held  ev^ry  week  utid  well  «tteiid«*d. 
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TillQffe  fmprovvmtftts, — Last  yenr  the  Witles  Coopenitive  Store  was  started 
wirb  ft  »mall  stock.  Former  Btores  failed  because  they  were  not  managed  rlglit, 
Blany  meetings  were  held  in  order  to  explain  the  main  object  of  starting  a  store 
b««  follows:  First,  there  has  always  been  shortage  of  flour,  sugar,  and  other 
HlHlcies  of  fo<Hl.  Seeond,  much  time  has  been  lost  by  going  to  Teller,  Nome, 
nnd  other  places  lo  buy  a  sack  of  flour,  8ugnr»  or  oUier  articles;  often  from  7 
to  10  dttys  of  good  hunting.  The  time  would  ha\'e  been  saved  for  hunting  if 
su<-1»  food  could  be  bought  from  the  local  store.  T!iird,  the  store  would  be  a 
^rreat  help  for  the  vlthige  as  well  as  to  the  stcK-kholders  by  handling  fura, 
^»ttlsi<ins,  mukluks,  and  everything  that  the  store  can  sell  for  cash. 

The  old  mission  building  was  repaired  ot  the  expense  of  the  store.  The 
building  wsiB  raised  and  a  new*  foundation  built;  new^  roofing  paiKjr  put  on  one 
shle,  wiudows  rejiulred  ;  outside  wns  painled  iind  the  signs  were  printed  In 
front;  «  partition  was  put  inside  and  pnlnt»*d.  One  side  was  used  as  a  store- 
room for  the  mission.  Also  a  count+^r  and  shelves  were  made.  The  store  hns 
l>een  Kuccessful  for  the  tlrst  year.     We  should  now  have  a  c*old'Storage  pljint, 

Miiny  lnii>rovemenls  of  homes  would  have  b«:-en  made  If  building  niateriida 
were  olJinlnnble.  Some  of  our  young  ujen  have  earned  enough  to  build  better 
homes,  but  with  the  high  co^st  of  lumber  and  freight  it  is  impfjssible  for  them  to 
I?et  iJle  materinls.  \Voo4l  Is  hard  to  get  here  at  the  present  time  and  to  get  a 
«le<l  of  wood  is  a  day's  work,  from  6  to  10  miles,  which  does  not  last  a  week 
for  fuel.  Often  for  iseverul  dnys,  even  for  a  week.  It  is  too  storming  to  go  to 
f?et  wood. 

Kitfff  tnliiml. — Ln8t  Februiiry  13  of  <Hir  men  drifttHl  off  on  the  ice  aJtd  got  to 
land  at  King  Island.  Eleven  of  them  walked  l>ack  from  the  island  Jind  two 
were  left  there,  who  were  not  feeling  well  and  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
i>tljers.  The  11  men  walkeil  al>out  more  than  50  miles  in  a  day  and  night; 
the  ice  was  rough  and  the  snow  was  soft  and  deep  nil  the  way.  Nearly  all  the 
n»en  have  families  and  while  they  were  away  some  of  their  families  were  shoi*t 
of  food  and  were  cared  for  froai  the  s<-h*H>l*s  destitution  supplies  until  they 
came  liack. 

In  about  the  middle  of  June  17  men  from  King  Ishind  were  drifted  here  by 
the  storm.  They  were  hunting  walrus  out  from  the  island,  and  the  fog  came 
!K»fore  they  went  back.  They  missed  the  island  on  the  way  hack.  There  w*ere 
6  kyacks  and  11  men  In  an  oomiak.  They  trieil  to  Uxitte  tbt^  island  for  two  dnys 
and  nightii.  and  they  had  to  couie  over  to  this  sUle  on  the  ice  with  their  kyacks 
and  oomlak-  Many  of  the  men  visiteil  our  schoolhouse  during  their  stay  here 
wbotjt  two  woek.s  and  saw  our  s(*hooh*oom,  desks,  books,  and  other  things  that 
lie  iw*ed  for  the  education  of  the  childrefj.  They  strongly  wish  that  a  school  be 
fNtablishiHl  on  the  island,  as  their  children  are  growing  ui»  uneducated.  Sev- 
iral  of  tliem  came  over  to  the  schoolhouse  and  made  many  inquiries.  They 
know  their  people  well,  and  they  told  me  thivt  on  King  Ishuul  titere  are  34  men, 
:K2  women,  and  57  children;  total,  123.  Out  of  57  clilldren  about  40  wt-re  of 
ifcCbool  age.  17  luider  school  age,  and  some  of  them  will  be  old  enough  to  come 
to  s4*h*K>l  in  a  year  or  two.  Two  of  our  men  stayed  tbere  for  nearly  four  months 
and  retK»rt»>d  that  the  jieople  thei*e  have  kept  llie  dnys  of  the  w^€?eks  and  months 
right  during  their  stay,  also  they  have  held  meetings  every  Sunday,  But  the 
only  question  Is  about  the  local  ion  of  the  building.  As  to  the  water,  they 
iinld  that  tliere  la  a  stream  or  spring  near  by,  where  they  get  water  which  is 
of^n  iinrll  Deceniber  or  January.  They  said  that  if  a  tauk  or  box  were  set  lOp 
It  would  keep  upeu  much  longer. 
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AHHUAL  UBPOUT   OF  THE  TrVITXD   STATES  FVBIZG  SCHOOL  AT   FOET 
ICOLLEE,  OV  THE  ALASKA  PEHIHSirLA. 

By  Walter  O.  Culver,  Teacher. 

This  spring  sees  the  close  of  the  second  term  of  school  at  this  station.    R««ik 
viewing  this  year's  school  work  we  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  chlldr^i 
have  made  better  progress  along  all  lines  than  In  the  year  previous. 

This  place  Is  an  ideal  location  for  a  large  native  village.  The  excellent  sup- 
ply of  salmon,  seal,  game  birds,  caribou,  and  other  native  foods,  also  the  large 
demand  for  native  labor  at  the  canneries  during  camilng  season,  combine  to 
make  this  locality  a  more  desirable  home  for  them  than  the  dtles  of  the  north, 
where  the  Influence  of  the  whites  is  not  for  their  betterment. 

The  past  year's  Income  from  labor,  fishing,  sewing,  and  trapping  amounted 
to  an  average  of  about  $275  to  a  family.  One  large,  new,  four-room  ftame  house 
was  built  this  year.  At  present  all  houses  are  frame  and  above  ground.  Both 
men  and  women  are  Industrious.  All  natives  with  the  exception  of  one  blind 
man  and  his  little  adopted  girls  are  self-supporting.  While  those  men  trapping 
near  the  village  did  not  have  large  catches,  those  who  trapped  up  Nelson  River 
did  real  well,  catching  as  many  as  88  or  40  red  foxes.  A  trader,  coming  from 
Nome  by  dog  team,  paid  as  high  as  $20  for  their  skins.  The  men  are  slowly 
getting  clear  of  debt  with  the  local  trader,  who,  by  keeping  them  under  obliga- 
tions to  him,  has  been  forcing  them  to  sell  their  furs  to  him  at  his  own  price. 
Since  coming  to  this  locality  I  have  constantly  advised  them  to  get  out  of  debt 
in  order  that  they  may  dispose  of  their  furs  to  people  who  will  pay  them  more 
money.  This  year  I  am  taking  the  catches  of  two  men  to  the  Seattle  office  to  be 
sold.  As  these  natives  know  I  am  not  returning  to  this  station  it  shows  that  I 
have  won  their  confidence,  as  the  money  from  the  sale  will  be  returned  to  them 
through  other  channels.  Another  thing  I  have  been  trying  to  interest  these 
people  in  Is  a  cooperative  store,  and  a  third  thing  is  their  salting  salmon  for  the 
market  Last  fall  a  few  of  the  younger  men  put  their  money  togetlier,  and 
believing  that  the  price  of  provisions  was  bound  to  rise,  bought  up  nearly  $100 
worth,  afterward  selling  same  at  a  slight  raise  In  price  and  realizing  about 
$17  profit.  This  little  experiment  worked  out  so  well  that  they  are  anxious  to 
stnrt  a  store  of  their  own.    They  are  also  anxious  to  salt  salmon  for  the  market. 

Cavitation  and  hygiene. — ^The  condition  of  both  village  and  people  is  very 
good.  As  an  houses  are  frame,  they  are  much  drier  and  more  easily  kept  clean. 
Although  wie  have  had  to  send  children  home  a  number  of  times  because  of 
dirty  clothing,  their  general  appearance  has  been  very  good.  I  have  made  It  a 
point  to  visit  each  house  often,  and  as  the  women  do  not  like  to  have  the 
teacher  sit  down  in  a  dirty  house,  they  have  made  special  efforts  to  keep  them 
clean  and  neat.  They  have  also  been  encouraged  to  visit  the  school  room  anil 
tencher*8  dwelling.  Mrs.  Culver  and  I  have  tried  to  set  them  a  good  example 
<»n  the  care  of  their  houses  both  inside  and  out  Last  fall  a  number  of  holes 
were  dug,  and  during  the  winter  the  garbage  was  thrown  Into  them.  This  sul>- 
ject  has  been  taught  in  the  school  room  and  at  the  village*  gatherings.  I  gave 
each  child  a  toothbrush,  and  brushing  of  the  teeth  was  made  a  part  of  the 
(Ijilly  program.  Both  young  and  old  thoroughly  understand  the  different  ways 
in  which  disease  Is  spread.    All  houses  have  an  opening  for  ventilation. 

Meflical  aid. — ^There  was  not  the  sickness  In  this  locality  that  there  was  last 
year.  Medical  attention  was  given  203  times.  An  epidemic  of  itch  broke  out, 
but  yielded  readily  to  proper  treatment.  There  were  three  deaths  and  four 
births  this  last  yean 
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MWMial  tnUnh^ff. — ^The  cIuh«  ia  iiinnual  traitxtng  was  eonipcised  of  four  hoyg* 

TUi£  diiss  wan  one  of  tbe  luosit  Important  of  all.    Only  practical  luatructiou  was 

f  pivfJL     Each  boy  was  Hlluwed  to  t-hoose  what  he  wished  to  nioise,  aiul  after 

I  Selection  waa   tuiide  I  «uiw   to  it  that   the  tools  employed  were  Uded   hi   tlie 

I)itHP«r  way.    The  prlnclyte  employed  in  the  teaching  of  this  class  was  for  each 

\  l»npll  to  learn  the  correct  use  of  the  different  tools.    In  this  way,  when  thej 

[  \vii»h  to  Djake  any  piirtlcular  tlilnp,  they  are  able  to  fio  ahead  rikI  do  It    Kiich 

|«n|S  tnijj;ht  to  solder.    8le<ls^  sklis,  boats,  klaks,  stoves^  box  traps^  kites,  haws, 

lud  arrows  wi^re  mnde.    Xwo  boys  wade  little  power  boats.    This  was  dune 

b3'  making  a  toy  lK>at  and  by  taking  an  old  alarm  clock  and  ^uldi-ring  on  a 

fUiaft  and  prt^peller  for  motor  power.    Great  iutercst  was  taken  In  this  class  at 

all  timea,  to  tiie  sclent  that  they  worked  ofttlmeg  on  Saturday  of  thielr  own 

accord. 

Sewinff, — ^Forty  artkdea  were  made  in  the  seizing  class,  Including  handker* 
ctilefs.  nnderskirta,  with  waists,  btt>oiners»  towels,  work  aprons^  fancy  apron^ 
liDldcrs  (for  use  around  the  stove),  cups  for  wear  in  the  cooking  class,  fancy 
t  apron  a,  and  fi  small  j^eiHid  tiullt.  Two  pairs  of  yarn  mlitcns  were  crocheted 
and  one  wuol  cap.  Six  toweJa  were  made  for  scIkmjI  u.se.  The  girls  did  very 
vieil  In  sewing.  conMidering  th»4i'  ageK  They  l**arn*Hl  to  do  very  nice  feather 
stltclilug,  and  this  was  um^tX  nujch  as  trimming  for  the  other  jciirments  made. 
|Tlie|r  also  did  darniai;  and  (tattidng. 

Cmtkinff, — Much  interest  was  taken   lu  the  cooking  class,     Brettd,  biscuits* 

ateawed  oatmeal*  fried  oatmeal,  dried  fniits,  beans,  I'lce,  |:iie,  aiid  e^gle^s  cake* 

aa  well  aa  ten  and  coffee,  were  made*    The  children  often  get  cake  and  pies  in 

I  tbe  minmer  time  at  the  camierles  and  wanted  very  much  to  learn  how  to  nmlcjd 

[  Uienou    In  their  own  honlt^H  Uiey  uhv  Utile  bntliT,  and  no  fresh  t»r  canned  eggs 

la  winter,  ao  recipes  were  made  up  that  contained  no  eggs.  In  order  that  they 

I  might  be  ttbh"  to  make  the-se-  ililri«s  at  home.    They  succeeded  very  well.    Cook 

Ikioks  were  made  cfHiialnlng  the  re*  Ijm^s  tliey  learned  to  use. 

Hrdifta^ — Retnllng  has  Ije^n  tau«hl  slowly  and  thoroughly.  Eskimo  children 
1«mrn  to  read  very  tjuickly,  hot  a  teacher  luta  to  l*e  careful  or  the  iin[»ll8  w^ill 
not  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  sentences  they  stndy,  I  have  found 
ibat  by  translating  lOngUKU  lu  IvskiUR*  ami  Eskimo  to  English  Is  the  most  ef« 
tecflvc  w^ay  of  teaching  this  study, 

SpvUinff,-^S(}  textlMX»k  whs  used,  Each  lesson  was  made  a  spelling  lesson. 
The  old-faaldtaied  "  i*|*elliii|:-dtjwn  "  matches  were  very  much  enjoye^i  by  the 
impila  and  had  the  desired  elTei*t, 

Arithmetie, — This  subjet-t  Ket-ms  to  be  a  stumbling  block  to  the  native  children 
far  Clie  lli^  year  or  so,  but  patience  and  tact  on  the  teachers  part  In  order 
la  keep  th«*  children  from  becoming  dtscouragetl  will  eventually  overcome  the 
klUJSculty.  Once  the  fimdamentals  are  grasped,  they  makH  good  progress.  Tha 
on^  adriinitHl  pupil  iinlshed  division  and  multiplication  to  0,  also  practical 
||>roblem3  in  addition  and  subtraction.  The  toy  money  st»nt  with  our  supplhia 
waa  very  helpful  nod  practical  in  teaching  thlH  subject. 

Writinfy,  dtawinff  and  paint inff.—Tliese  three  subjects  come  naturally  easy 
to  tlie  native  chlMren.  Although  their  first  efTorts  are  very  crnde,  their  |M?r- 
menrermiCPf  in  this  Uimj  of  work  nialiea  them  quite  rlUtient.  They  are  uulrU  to 
copy  anything  they  aee.  The  work  along  tills  line  compares  favorably  with  ihm 
aTeraga  white  child, 
I  €f0Q§raphy, — The  Eakimos  composing  thla  village  have  migrated  from  all  parta 
of  the  north,  and  therefore  the  children  are  Interested  in  stndylng  and  locat- 
ing the  different  places  their  parents  came  from.    Much  Interest  U  taken  in  the 
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World  War,  and  they  never  tire  of  studying  the  different  mnps  of  Europe  ^hcw- 
Ing  the  seat  of  the  great  conflict  Many  excellent  mops  of  Alaska,  N^irth 
America,  and  Eur<^>e  have  been  drawn. 

HUtory, — Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  advanced  pupil,  this 
subject  received  less  attention.  The  history  of  Alaska  and  the  United  Stiites 
was  taught,  and  maps  of  Alaska,  North  America,  and  Europe  were  drawn. 

tJngfish  talking. — The  EIngllsh  language  only  was  used  in  and  around  the 
schoolhouse  except  for  explanation  purposes.  The  children  all  became  verj* 
efficient ;  In  fact,  during  the  last  two  months  of  school  I  did  not  know  of  oik* 
word  of  Eskimo  being  used  except  at  my  request.  This  result  was  largely  due 
to  a  contest  I  started  among  the  children.  In  this  contest  the  pupil  using  tlio 
least  Eskimo  In  and  around  the  school  was  to  receive  50  cents;  the  second 
least,  25  cents;  and  the  third  least,  15  cents.  These  rewards  were  given  at 
the  end  of  the  term.  Each  time  a  child  used  Eskimo  one  point  was  marked 
agninst  him.  It  Is  a  strange  fact  that  the  pupil  who  whb  dullest  in  her 
studies  received  the  first  prize.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  tbe  chil- 
dren using  English  in  their  playing  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, Although  the  contest  is  closed  and  the  rewards  given,  the  spirit  of  tlie 
contest  still  lives  and  they  are  trying  to  pick  up  new  words  which  they  hear, 
ns  well  as  using  the  ones  they  have  learned. 

School  Republic, — Although  this  was  the  first  year  of  the  School  Republic, 
the  rule  of  the  children  in  the  classroom  was  a  success  from  the  beginning. 
The  officers  consisted  of  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  and  policeman. 
The  president  was  also  Judge,  and  the  policeman,  truant  officer.  The  morning 
opening  exercises  were  presidetl  over  by  the  pi*esident.  Election  of  officers 
was  held  every  month.  In  order  that  all  might  have  the  experience  of  holding 
office.  This  raetliod  of  governing  the  classroom  Is  by  far  the  best  of  any  I 
have  ever  known.  The  making  and  executing  of  their  own  laws  taught  them 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  democratic  form  of  government.  When  any 
of  the  school  laws  were  broken,  the  defendant  was  arrested  by  the  policeman, 
brought  before  the  Judge,  witnesses  were  called,  and  the  case  was  tried.  Pun- 
ishment for  minor  offenses  w*as  usually  standing  in  the  comer.  In  no  case 
was  authority  taken  advantage  of,  and  all  business  was  attended  to  with 
seriousness.  In  only  one  case  was  the  ruling  of  the  court  disobeyed,  and  the 
offending  pupil  was  suspended  until  such  time  as  she  was  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  student  body.  The  pupil  tniant  officer  ^ns  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  tardiness  and  delinquency. 

Red  Cross. — As  a  result  of  an  explanation  of  the  Red  Cross  work  by  Supt. 
Miller,  our  village  paid  into  the  Red  Cross  fund  the  sum  of  $27.  Many  natives 
had  not  returned  from  their  winter  trapping  grounds,  or  doubtless  the  amount 
would  have  been  much  larger.  The  remark  of  one  native  showed  the  apprecia- 
tion we  have  been  striving  to  make  them  feel;  it  was:  "Government  help  us. 
He  send  school  teacher.    We  want  help  Government  fighting  man  if  he  sick." 

Work  icith  adults. — A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  understand  the 
thoughts  and  ways  of  these  people.  Pour  hundred  and  thirty-eight  visits  were 
made  to  homes. 

After  the  schooner  Eunice  brought  the  Government  freight  last  fall  (Oct.  3, 
1917),  a  combined  carpenter  shop,  storehouse,  and  coal  house  20  by  24  feet 
was  built  The  carpenter  shop  was  open  at  all  times  except  Simdays  and  dur- 
ing the  manual  training  periods  to  the  adults  of  the  village.  This  oi^portunity 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  all,  and  much  work  was  done  on  Ivory  carving, 
sleds,  stoves,  kiaks,  etc 
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Village  ffatherinfff. — Exercl*;es  appropriate  to  the  occasion  were  held  iu  die 
ec'doulrocim  Cliristiiias  eve  by  the  children.  Adxilts  and  children  alike  enjoyed 
the  ChHstioas  tree,  the  Saota  Claus,  and  the  program  very  much. 

VUiage  gatherings  were  held  In  tire  schoi-ilrooni  once  a  week.  At  these 
Kiithertngs  I  gave  talks  regarding  the  leading  of  better  lives,  the  progress  of 
the  war,  the  duty  of  each  person  to  his  country,  conservation  of  focnj,  native 
Industries,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  principles  of  citizenship,  science  and  Inven- 
rion,  and  other  topics  helpful  and  Interesting  to  the  natives. 

I  ujn  sorry  to  report  that  the  natives  this  yenr  revived  their  «ild-time  dances. 
When  I  first  heartl  of  their  plans  for  these  I  did  my  very  best  to  discourage 
the  old  expensive  custom  which  They  have  done  wlthtmt  for  so  many  years. 
My  efforts  met  with  hostility,  and  some  of  the  natives  became  really  angry, 
I  say  **ex pensive'*  be^-tiuse  at  these  dances  a  native  must  give  away  anything 
iind  everything  he  ov^rnss  If  H  Is  requested  of  him.  For  weeks  before  these 
dances  were  held  the  natives  gathered  together  every  night  to  practice 
their  8ong»  and  dances,  thus  losing  nuich  vnhmble  time  fr4»m  their  trap  lines 
and  keeping  the  children  up  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  leaving  them 
unfit  for  school  work.  For  weeks  before  the  big  dances  took  place,  the  children 
could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but  dance, 

AftrieuUure. — ^At  my  request  both  seeds  and  jtlants  were  sent  from  the 
Alaska  Agricultural  Exr»eriment  Station,  at  Sitka,  and  by  niy  father  In  Oregon, 
TIm?  plnnts,  with  the  except  Ion  of  one  Himalaya  blackberry  plant,  died  in 
transit.     The  garden  we  planted  was  a  faihir**  because  of  tlie  cold,  wet  summer, 

Otnterrunrt  uf  law, — ^We  stiti  have  the  problem  of  liquor  getting  into  tlie 
hands  of  our  natives.  One  white  trnder  tn  this  kM-allty,  U\  spite  of  the  new 
prohibition  hiw*  distributes  liquor  fc»r  trade  purposes.  On  Thanksgiving  Day 
one  nalivc  became  Intoxlcateil.  and  hjid  it  not  been  for  the  quick  work  of  the 
ehit*f  herder*  sent  here  to  take  charge  of  the  expected  reindeer  herd,  a  murder 
would  have  been  committed.  It  ^ecnns  to  nje  that  it  Is  fin»e  that  an  efliclent 
©nicer  was  sent  here  to  stop  the  distribuHon  of  liquor  in  this  locality. 

It  bas  l»eeu  reported  to  me  from  a  tunnber  of  simrces  which  I  hold  to  he 
reliable  that  both  natives  and  whites  are  slatighten'ng  cnriboy  by  tiie  dozens, 
In  the  fall,  for  the  puriM>se  of  bidt  for  trapping.  Als<»  that  certain  parties 
en  the  raciftc  side  In  Bathoa  Bay  are  killing  caribou  by  the  lM>at  load  4ind  Reli- 
Ing  the  carcasses  at  Sand  Point,  nrnl  Unga.  This  wanton  destruction  of  meat 
win.  In  a  short  time,  pnt  an  end  to  the  sui^ply  of  meat  here,  which  is  so  im- 
portnnt  to  the  natives; 

Uoifjff  their  tdt, — Becau?«e  of  scarcity  of  dog  feeil,  the  natives  this  s|aing 
have  l>een  feeding  I  heir  dogs  on  tloiir.  When  the  shortage  of  Hour,  as  well  aft 
other  foixlstufTs,  was  explained  to  them,  they  agree<l  that  only  the  heads  of 
fnndlles  should  keep  a  dog  team.  Tlie  single  men  and  bt*ys  gave  their  best  dogs 
to  the  marries!  mi»n,  and  all  the  old  and  lazy  dogs  were  killed.  Up  to  Mfircb 
30  more  than  20  dogs  were  killed,  Thijs  sliows  that  the^e  pCH>ple  are  witling  to 
tia  tbctr  duty  as  they  have  It  explained  to  them. 

In  iwlewlng  our  work  of  the  last  three  years,  Mrs.  Culver  and  I  can  see  a 
Ifreat  change  In  the  aivpearance  of  the  village  and  f>eoplo.  We  can  also  see 
ttmch  improvement  In  the  habits,  morals,  health,  sardtary  and  hygienic  condi- 
tions of  l>oth  old  and  young.  It  muNi  be  remembered  that  the  proeess  of  rais- 
ing these  fieople  from  their  old  habits  and  customs  is  a  slow  one,  and  any 
Improvement,  esjieclally  among  the  older  people,  is  very  enctmragbig.  The 
ht*]H*  «»f  the  f  tit  are  r^p^sts  Mrith  the  younger  generation. 

Ir  is  not  without  regret  tlmt  we  are  leaving  this  Held  of  work,  and  we  hope 
Ih&'t  through  our  efTorts  we  have  bi'en  able  to  establish  a  good  foundatiou. 
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ANNUAL  EEPOET  07  THE  UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AT  HAH£»  IN 
80UTHEASTEEN  ALASKA. 

By  CHAKT.B8  B.  Stdnob,  Teacher. 

Kake  Is  a  prosperoua  looking  villa gpe.  The  first  tmpreeslon  one  receives  on 
landing  here  is  the  town's  tidiness.  The  houses  are  plain,  bat  dean,  there  are 
no  **  ramshackle  huts,**  and  "lean-tos/*  only  substantial  homes.  Out  In  the 
bay,  lying  at  anchor,  are  the  natives*  boats,  vanrlng  In  size  from  the  small 
18-foot  troDing  lannches  to  the  large  50-foot  seining  boats.  Drawn  up  on  the 
beach  are  numerous  rowboats,  skiffs,  and  native  canoes.  These  canoes  are  still 
liked  and  used,  for  they  are  light  and  swift.  They  are  made  by  hollowing  out 
a  tree,  then  springing  Its  sides  out  to  shape.  In  the  old  days  they  made  them 
large  enough  to  hold  as  many  as  50  warriors. 

Taking  a  walk  along  the  boardwalk  that  runs  the  length  of  the  town  one 
will  meet  well-dressed  men  and  women,  dressed  the  same  as  you  or  I.  Some 
of  the  older  people  still  cling  to  the  old  customs  of  dress  and  habits,  but  the 
younger  generation  Is  fast  growing  away  from  the  tribal  traditions  and  con- 
forming to  the  new  conditions  In  which  they  find  themselves. 

The  village  has  a  population  of  more  than  SCO,  but  has  an  average  of  about 
200  for  the  five  months  October  to  February.  By  the  Ist  of  June  the  town  Is 
deserted,  and  remains  so  until  the  last  of  August  when  a  few  of  the  old  people 
return ;  the  younger  ones  do  not  get  back  until  October. 

The  occupations  vary;  trolling  for  king  salmon  begins  In  May,  and  at  that 
time  gardens  are  planted.  The  town  Is  so  situated  that  there  Is  not  much 
tillable  land  around  the  houses;  so  most  of  the  gardens  are  planted  along  the 
shores  of  Rocky  Pass.  Each  family  has  Its  plat  of  ground  and  uses  It  year 
after  year. 

The  1st  of  July  starts  the  seining ;  at  this  time  one  will  hear  of  nothing  but 
fish.  They  dream  fish,  they  think  fish,  they  see  fl^,  and  the  best  of  all,  they 
catch  fish  by  the  thousands.  Most  of  the  men  work  on  the  boat8»  a  few  In  the 
cannery.  The  women  work  in  the  cannery  for  the  most  part,  but  a  few  hand- 
troll  while  the  men  seine.  The  women  who  work  at  the  cannery  make  from 
$100  to  $300  for  the  summer's  work.    The  men  make  from  $300  to  $1,500. 

Usually  the  work  in  the  canneries  Is  finished  by  the  last  of  August,  and  the 
natives  spend  the  first  part  of  September  In  putting  up  their  own  supply  of 
smoked  fish.  The  last  few  years  there  have  been  a  number  who  have  "mild 
cared  *'  salmon  for  their  own  use,  but  as  a  rule  they  prefer  the  old  time  smoked 
salmon.  They  string  this  smoked  salmon  and  have  it  hanging  on  the  rafters 
of  their  homes.  Every  day  or  so  In  winter  the  housewife  gets  do\\n  -tpveral 
pieces  and  carries  them  down  to  the  beach.  Their  favorite  place  Is  on  n  large 
reef  just  off  from  the  schoolhouse.  When  the  tide  Is  out  they  find  a  little 
hollow  in  the  rocks  and  put  the  fish  in  it,  then  pile  stones  on  top.  A  day  or  two 
later  they  come  down  and  uncover  their  fish ;  the  ocean  water  has  given  It  Just 
the  right  amount  of  salt  and  soaked  it  up  nicely.  After  the  winter  supply  of 
fish  has  been  stored  away,  they  gather  their  garden  truck,  mostly  potatoes  and 
rutabagas,  a  few  carrots,  turnips,  and  onions.  By  this  time  it  is  the  first  of 
October  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  return  to  the  village.  Years  ago  a 
missionary  here  started  the  idea  that  they  should  clean  up  around  their  houses 
before  the  snow  fell — a  custom  which  has  been  continued,  though  be  left  here 
many  years  ago.  From  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November,  build- 
ing and  repairing  houses  occupy  their  time.  This  year  new  houses  were  built 
The  teacher  sent  for  a  numb^  of  plans  of  two  and  three  room  houses,  and 
showed  them  with  good  result    In  place  of  the  sauare  bam-like  liousei  a  mora 
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t  flt?actiif«  appeared,  much  to  the  grtUflc&tlon  of  tlie  owners  mm  they  so^ 
look  like  picture."  Early  in  the  fall  tlie  titttive<9  got  together  and  ortlered 
luitiher  from  Jtin<iiu.  It  totaled  $2,000  for  lutiiber  alone ;  wiDdowa,  doara,  etc., 
were  extra.    Ot  all  Uie  oew  hoiisea  buJlt,  not  one  wa^  a  tribal  aflbir. 

By  tbii  1st  of  October  scJiool  waa  well  underway.  Gatiiea  were  intruiluccni 
s»di  aa  Itand-bali  nhhiny,  jump-for-doNvn,  new  i^uiea  af  niarblea,  beckons  wanted* 
ruo-sUeep-ma.  ami  many  other  ganie,^  that  b<iy8  in  the  States  cojuuiouly  i*Uiy, 
Fof  tibial  I  made  a  hig  hit;  the  teneher  ciiavbeil  the  school  team  and  a  fonm^r 
Chenuiwn  miin  coaduHl  tht»  ri»wii  tenni.  Two  ^nnies  were  played,  the  school 
winning  tJie  tln^i  iniTrie.  14-4),  The  rowii  team,  cnniixi^^wl  of  men,  tlid  uot  take 
thrir  defi-ttt  any  tt»o  isracefnUy,  and  us  a  result*  the  marshal  refereed  tiie  second 
traj.  The  tnkiu  oalweii^Uied  fhe  boys,  and  it  toUi  in  tlie  XnM  qutu^ter,  when  Ihey 
filMllly  sot  a  touchdown.  The  vchotjltKiya  depended  on  trick  plays  and  forward 
paaMS»  while  the  town  t*^m  attempted  nothini:  but  line  plunges,  excei^tt  for  a 
few  diaastroua  forward  paH8e^,  The  jc&nte  ended  with  the  teacher  laid  out,  and 
the  score  standing  7-0  In  favor  of  the  town  team.  The  native  has  yet  to  learn 
to  be  a  gportanuui,  also  the  value  of  *'  team  play.**  Not  alone  in  athletics,  but  la 
aU  matters;  they  are  too  independent,  and  iiutil  they  learn  to  act  as  a  unit  their 
prosreas  will  be  slow.  The  t^>acher  is  using  every  available  means  to  bring 
abctut  cooperation  in  all  their  aiTalra,  and  considers  games  the  quickest  and 
inroflt  mean0  of  bringing  this  truth  to  the  younger  generation. 

With  the  Interest  in  ffanies,  came  n  greater  registration  enrollment,  the 
grvoteat  r^Satratiou  that  ttiis  .^liool  ima  ever  Uad^ — a  total  ot  llf).  There  were 
not  enough  seats  to  go  round,  so  olti  l>*-nfl»es  were  used;  when  these  gave  out, 
night  school  was  atarted  for  the  older  ouea.  But  night  scIiih)!  was  not  the  huXu- 
tiun  to  the  problem,  as  they  are  just  liU«^  other  cliiMren,  they  do  not  wish  to 
come  at  stglit.     Wbat  is  needed   la   another   room,  more  seats,  and   mit»ther 


Oooffraphy,  arlthfnetic,  and  reading  wei-e  the  most  popular  subjecti*.  Spull- 
Ing  cnnie  out  with  a  bound  when  the  metluKl  of  allowing  the  children  to  correct 
eadi  otlier*s  work  was  started.  Before  this  It  had  been  a  drudgery.  After  the 
]iav0lty  of  tills  had  worn  off  the  system  of  prizes  was  instituted,  Tlie  district 
superintendent  had  sent  down  some  Perry  pictures  to  be  given  away.  In  place 
of  Jtist  giving  them  away  the  teacher  required  that  the  *iludent  get  lOQ  per 
cent  for  three  consecutive  days  in  spelling,  and  then  u  small  picture  was  given 
him.  For  one  week's  correct  spellini;  a  large  picture  was  given.  Never  were 
paper*)  more  jsealously  corrected.  Undotted  fa,  uncrossed  t*8,  and  dots  mijisiug 
after  abbreviations  constituted  irretrievable  mistakes,  while  Hcrnwly  letttTs 
that  might  be  taken  for  almost  anything  were  utterly  hopi^less.  The  year  ended 
with  only  a  very  few  who  did  not  possess  at  least  one  small  pkttire.  wldle  others 
had  quite  a  gallery  of  them. 

The  teacher's  efforts  this  year  were  chiefly  to  Inruleate  into  the  minds  of  the 
children  that  sciiool  and  studying  were  to  be  pleasures  and  not  drudgeries ;  that 
happiness*,  goodness,  and  fun  were  all  to  be  found  In  school  work  if  they  choose 
to  look  for  it.  Geography  was  made  a  game,  one  ot  the  ch\kiren  bchig  tlie 
teacher*  and  so  ezr»ert  dUl  the  older  ones  iM^come  in  this  thiit  the  learhi^r  wms 
able  to  conduct  another  recitation,  wMle  the  t-hird  and  fourth  grades  had  their 
K«»ogniphy. 

Arithmetic  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  fascination  for  them ;  they  look  upon  It  as 
something  of  a  trick,  esiiecially  bo,  with  division.  The  native  method  of  di\id* 
In^  was  to  give  one  dollar  or  one  fish,  or  whatever  had  to  be  divided,  at  a  time 
to  the  number  who  were  to  receive.  This  was  long  and  tedious;  to  divide  the 
of  dollars  by  the  number  of  men  and  get  the  correct  amount  In  a  very 
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few  minutes  was  wonderfol,  too  wonderful  to  believe  until  they  prove*!  it  in 
their  native  fashion. 

An  organ  was  sent  this  year,  and  every  morning  for  20  minutes  we  had  sing* 
ing.  The  reason  for  having  it  first  was  that  it  brought  all  the  children  to 
school  in  time,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  miss  any  of  the  music  "Long,  Long 
Ago  "  and  **  Old  Black  Joe  "  vied  with  each  other  in  popularity,  and  had  to  be 
sung  each  morning.  The  lighter  and  faster  pieces,  such  as  •*  Dixie,"  were  liked 
by  a  few,  but  most  of  them  preferred  the  slower  and  rather  melanclioly  type 
of  song. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  regular  town  reunion.  Families  who  have  l)een  out 
all  summer  and  part  of  the  fall  return  in  time  for  the  day.  The  women  busy 
themselves  in  the  morning  cooking  and  the  men  In  preparing  the  tables  in  the 
church  or  Salvation  Army  hall.  Everyone  Is  invited  who  happens  to  be  tn 
town.  A  special  table  is  set  for  the  white  people,  at  which  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons  are  provided ;  the  others  are  supposed  to  bring  their  own.  This  they 
do,  nnd  after  the  meal  is  done  they  fill  the  flour  sacks  which  they  have  brought 
with  the  fragments  of  the  meal.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  HooTer*a 
apiieal  to  save  food  reached  us,  with  Food  Administration  cards.  After  a  can* 
vass  of  the  village  and  explaining  the  purpose  of  these  cards,  there  was  not  a 
home  which  did  not  agree  to  the  conditions,  and  it  was  a  little  amusing  in 
some  cases  to  see  a  Food  Administration  card  next  to  a  totam  In  the  window 
of  tlie  same  house. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving  snow  fell,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  day  of 
April  that  we  saw  the  ground  again.  It  Is  during  this  period  that  the  natives 
have  their  parties  and  get-together  meetings;  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are 
scattered. 

Natives  do  things  by  seasons;  they  eat  clams  at  only  certain  times  of  the 
year;  they  attend  church  during  the  winter,  give  parties  in  certain  months, 
nnd  so  on.  Music  seems  to  appeal  to  them  in  winter,  and  they  have  main* 
tained  a  brass  band  for  years.  This  winter  an  orchestra  was  started,  which 
was  very  creditable.  The  teacher  started  a  men's  glee  club;  some  of  the 
natives  have  very  good  voices. 

At  Christmas  the  town  decided  to  have  a  tree,  as  usual.  Heretofore  there 
has  always  been  some  feeling  that  someone  was  "left  out";  so  this  year,  to 
avoid  that,  the  teacher  took  a  careful  census  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  village.  A  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  the  houses ;  it  was  dragging  and 
evidently  only  the  usual  $75  or  $80  was  going  to  be  raised.  So  the  teacher  de- 
cided to  stir  things  up,  which  he  did  by  a  vigorous  speech  and  as  large  a  con- 
tribution as  he  could  afford.  As  soon  as  the  interpreter  made  them  understand 
what  the  teacher  had  said  they  responded  splendidly,  and  In  a  few  minutes  we 
had  piled  on  the  table  $354.  Previously  $97  was  the  high-water  mark,  of  which 
$40  was  given  by  the  whites.  We  had  a  great  Christmas ;  the  tree  was  brought 
into  town  on  the  shoulders  of  the  young  fellows,  followed  by  the  band,  with  the 
rest  of  the  town  forming  a  procession  and  taking  It  to  church.  Then  It  was 
put  up,  the  tree  decorated,  and  loaded  with  presents.  The  committee  l)ought 
chiefly  useful  presents,  such  as  shirts,  ties,  handkerchiefs,  socks,  stockings, 
dress  goods,  and  a  few  toys,  apples,  nuts,  oranges,  and  candies.  We  have  no 
destitute  in  the  village,  but  there  are  a  few  who  find  it  hard  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  these  were  especially  remembered  with  presents.  Everyone  agreed 
it  was  the  best  Christmas  they  had  ever  had.  No  ill  feeling  was  to  be  seen 
anywhere,  and  It  was  truly,  **  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  "  In  our 
little  town. 

Very  few  of  the  natives  went  out  to  trap  this  winter,  as  they  had  done  well  at 
fishing  the  previous  summer.    But  the  last  of  February  found^  number  of 
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them  eoing  oat  to  get  piles.  Ovi^r  $10,tK>0  in  piles  was  contract*?*!  for  by  the 
Kuke  natives.  Thb  meant  ii  great  <h»al  to  lliPin,  hh  It  meant  new  «^ngin*'s  and 
hett«»r  bottts  and  new  bonis.  There  are  but  very  few  families  wbo  do  not 
iMive  n  power  b«)nt  of  some  kind,  ranging  in  viilue  from  ^ICX)  to  f 3,000. 

There  are  several  men  wbo  are  exceedingly  sltHlful  in  building  boats.  One 
of  tbem,  Edmund  Ketchtiyet,  wbo  imd  ordered  liunber  from  .Seattle  to  build  a 
50- fmn  boat,  found  tbnt  he  could  only  get  a  little  of  what  lie  wnnteil.  No 
materinl  for  the  ribs  or  bow  or  st<»rn  was  sent.  He  shouitlered  his  axe  and 
went  Into  Hie  woods^  and  at  nightfall  he  had  found  a  trcn?  with  the  proper 
curve  for  the  bow  and  two  for  the  stern.  For  ribs  he  chosr  souie  •^iutd  yel- 
Um  eeilar  and  spht  it  by  hand.  Few  white  men  Wiiukl  have  had  the  patience 
to  do  what  that  Indian  did. 

It  ^"RS  In  the  last  pait  of  February  that  tlie  teacher  took  charge  of  the  Red 
Cross  Tivork,  Up  to  this  lime  there  were  only  16  niemberB,  and  of  these  only 
one  or  two  were  natives.  As  the  pe<iple  were  leaving  rapidly,  scmiething  had 
to  l»e  done,  and  so  a  mass  mtn^ting  was  held  with  a  |iatrif»tic  pni^rarm.  An 
effort  was*  made  to  make  the  natives  understand  ju.st  what  the  Ited  Cross 
i^  endeavoring  to  do.  On  the  tlilrd  night  following  this  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  gehoolhouse,  $135  was  raised  and  50  new  menjbers  weii?  added.  Enough 
inlertset  was  aroused  by  this  time  so  that  anotlier  meeting  was  called  a  little 
later  and  an  organization  perfected  na  an  auxiliary  to  the  Juneau  chapter. 
Yarn  was  sent  for  and  knitting  ehis»es  start*^,  with  the  result  that  many  palra 
of  socks  have  alreafly  l>een  sent  to  Juneau.  We  were  a  bit  h«ndicapi>etl  in  get- 
ting money,  as  the  women  had  just  taken  in  $320  at  a  basket  social,  which 
they  Are  going  to  spend  for  civic  improveraenta,  but  they  gave  $25  of  It  to  the 
Reil  Cross.  The  younger  men  aiso  sent  $11.50  for  a  hai^bali  fund  to  the  iioys 
«l  Uie  front. 

late  In  I*eeember  ttie  teacher  invite<i  tlie  town  mancil  to  supper  at  the 
flctiooUiouse.  It  was  tJa*  lirst  time  In  the  history  of  the  tuwn  that  its  repi"e^ 
sentutives  liad  ever  eaten  at  the  Government  teai?her'8  table.  It  was  only  after 
six  dozen  biscuits,  gallons  of  soup,  and  other  edibles  had  been  consumed  that 
lliey  lost  their  formality  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent  with  the  12 
council  mendiers.  Village  Improvements  and  the  natives*  welfare  were  dls- 
cusse<i  and  games  were  playtxl. 

Several  years  ago  a  few  of  the  men  started  a  store,  hut  it  was  not  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  as  It  had  no  regular  storekeeper  It  soon  fell 
behind.  At  the  beginning  of  tliis  year  the  teacher  gf*t  tiiese  men  togetlier  and 
8«ligeiiteil  that  they  straighten  up  tlie  business.  The  hooks  were  gone  over  and 
accounts  cleaned  up,  and  the  collections  made  seemed  quite  encouraging.  Then 
an  inventory  ivas  taken,  more  stock  was  sohl,  and  the  store  continued  its 
bu8inf*j«s.  At  a  stockholder's  meeting  held  the  last  of  February  a  3  per  cent 
iHvidend  was  declared.  This  shows  that  with  a  very  little  help  they  can  make 
n  vpry  crcnli table  showing  In  business. 

Dui  Ing  the  winter  wlien  the  weather  was  s<i  bad  tliat  It  was  iniposs«iltle  to  do 
anything  but  stay  lndt>ors,  the  young  fellows  began  to  hang  around  a  poolrnom 
ifwit  tvas  opcneil  this  year,  and  many  c^f  tht-m  began  to  use  tubiicco  jind 
;;ambh«.  The  teacher  said  nothing,  but  ordered  several  games,  such  as  plng- 
|«ong,  Mrs.  Wiggins,  tiinclt,  dominoes,  etc.,  gathered  together  a  number  of  niaga- 
vluen  and  hooks,  and  asked  the  boys  to  come  up  and  spend  the  evealnga.  A  few 
came  aud  they  told  the  others,  and  .*50on  it  took  three  of  as  to  keep  things  going, 
for  tlie  house  was  full.  The  teacher  l>elleA*es  that  this  was  the  greatest  good 
done.  It  was  Impossible  to  have  them  oftener  than  once  a  week.  A  rfM>m  for 
games  and  reading  should  l»e  open  each  night  for  tliem,  with  proper  light  I  Jig 
and  blunting  facilities, 
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Tlitf  wurk  JUuoDg  the  wouien  waa  carried  un  principally  thrmijfh  tbo  wonrnn'a 
or^anlxAtloD.  The  te&cher's  wlie  showecj  nuiny  who  took  Inicrest  In  Uie  work 
buw  to  cut  out  patterus  find  lonned  many  to  tbetti.  In  !>K'hool  the  girls  wer^ 
taught  tlie  rudiments  of  sewing,  making  lianderkerehlefs^  aprons,  etc.  Tho 
aewhig  toAChine  sent  this  year  l»  mneb  apprecintefl ;  more  than  UN>  garment h 
have  been  made  with  Ita  help.  The  iiatlvea  are  baying  tlielr  owo  nuichln*^ 
now  and  many  homea  have  them. 

Inatructton  In  manunl  tralulng  for  the  boys  was  Impossible,  as  the  seb<^Hii 
does  not  boart  enough  u*»iible  tools.  Perhaps  It  la  Just  as  well,  for  the  bo>K 
receive  much  practical  trninlnjr  In  helping  their  fathers  build  boats  iiud  boufiex 
It  it  were  poHstble  to  give  them  a  complete  course  It  would  be  different,  but  a 
mere  sniutt taring  is  a  waste  of  time  under  the  coodltious  here.  In  place  of 
actual  manual  training,  book  work  was  given,  showing  the  mure  advanced  ones 
linw  to  lay  out  plans,  read  druwlngs,  fi«;ure  dimennkmSf  etc,«  aud  I  hafe  seen 
gocjd  results  In  actual  work. 

In  the  spring,  with  the  natives  coming  and  going,  It  was  very  hard  to  do 

any  more  Red  Cross  work,  but  we  held  a  basket  social  during  the  wick  d^i^^^fl 
voted  in  the  Red  Cross  drlve»  at  which  we  took  In  |22B;  |01J5  was  addeil  tB^H 
contributions*  and  hiter  tu  the  week  $1*17  was  colIet!tefl  iif  the  cannery,  making 
the  total  for  Red  Cross  week  1504.75,     In  the  meantime  the  membershlcr  has 
been  swelling  slowly,  and  now  we  have  125  members. 

The  teacher  and  missionary  were  appolntetl  to  sell  War  Saving  eertffiestes 
and  to  date  have  stjld  $2»625,  None  of  the  first  or  second  Liberty  bonds  were 
hronjrht  here,  but  $350  worth  was  taken  In  the  third.  Counting  all  the  vartons 
IMUrlotJc  enterprls**a  undertaken  by  our  little  town,  something  over  $3,616.25 
has  been  given  or  subscribed.  Tlds  amount,  In  pmportion  to  the  population, 
would  put  to  shjuiie  many  a  large  city.  At  one  of  our  mas.^  me^^tings  a  letter 
wss  sent  to  President  Wilson,  assuring  him  of  our  loyal  smpport.  Sewml 
weeks  later  an  acknowledgement  came;  the  niiHves  appreciated  wmrj  txmdt 
helng  recognlsEed  by  the  highest  offldal  of  our  NntlmL 


AKKXTAX   BEPOfiT   OF   THE   VFITEB    STATES   FITBLIC   SCHOOL   AT   SITKA, 
m  SOUTHEASTEKK  AXASZA. 

Bi  Mbs.  EuzABeTH  P.  Bea]»y.  Teachar. 

^cAool  i^ork. — Great  strefls  has  been  is  Id  upon  the  study  of  k>cal  geography* 
Kvery  house  In  the  vllbige  has  been  located  upon  an  outline  map.  This  was 
followed  by  a  map  of  the  town  of  Sitka,  which  r^ulted  In  a  study  of  Inter* 
depeuden^ep  comparison  of  surroundings,  and  emphasised  Deeded  Improvementa, 
Ikigliah  is  now  much  better  understood  and  spoken  much  mora  correctly. 
Stories  are  reproduced  In  a  lighter  woy  and  with  pleasure.  Qoeatlona  are 
asked  that  show  an  eagemesa  for  broadening  Information*  Kipling's  ^lust 
So  Stories,**  parts  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  *"  Red  Cross  Stories"  have 
bren  enjoyed.  Stories  of  Gn*ek  myfb»itogy  have  brought  nut  some  Thllnglt 
myths. 

In  nrltlimetlc.  problem  work  haa  improved,  all  work  Is  done  more  neatlf, 
anil  drill  work  has  lH.*come  more  rapid  and  accurate. 

In  reading,  understanding  of  the  t^*jtt  has  Improved,  and  this  results  In  bet^ 
ter  expniisalon.    Drama tixat Ion  has  been  a  great  factor  In  this. 

Study  of  hygiene  has  given  Immediate  results  in  persotial  cleanliness  and 
better  habits.  The  latest  gain  was  the  appeannce  ot  pocket  combs  after  les- 
eoos  oa  care  of  the  hair  and  danger  of  dieeaee  frooi  nee  of  a  common  comb^ 
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hilpelUng  has  become  lotercstlng,  and  dictionary  work  was  taken  up  In  the 
MSm  ajid  fourth  grades^  with  the  following  contrtbutioD  from  an  11-year-old 
[hoy.    He  set  aside  a  page  In  hl«  blank  book  for  words  beginning  with  each  letter 
of  tlie  alphat)et, 

Nnture  sHidy  has  been  stimulated  by  contribution  of  raatertal  by  the  piipHs. 
There  has  been  HitJe  weather  suUnble  for  outdoor  games.  Folk  dunces  mid 
games  have  been  used  indoors.  Baskets  were  put  up  in  one  of  the  schoolrooms, 
.  and  basket  ball  was  plnyed  at  the  ntx>n  hour  and  nfter  schooL  A  folding  fK)ol 
table  loaned  by  one  of  the  pupils  for  two  weeks  was  set  up  In  the  other  school- 
room. We  need  a  pavilion  fitted  with  playground  apparatus,  where  the  rhlldren 
nrny  phiy  In  the  fresh  air  and  yet  be  prote<'ted  from  rain  and  snow. 

The  children  have  been  greatly  interested  In  the  history  and  authors  of  some 

of  our  patJiotic  songs.    They  have  learned  America,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 

1  Columbln.  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  Loyalty,  Over  There,  and  the  Battle  Hymn  of 

the  rtepubllc.     The  negro  plantation  melodies  tind  a  responsive  chord  In  the 

hearts  of  these  sthofd  children. 

Industrial  work. — l^'or  ulJ  the  industrial  classes  an  efTurt  was  m«de  to  formu- 
late courses  iluit  could  be  worked  oat  with  the  present  equipment  and  result  in 
Uie  most  practical  benetit  in  the  homes.  Notebooks  were  kept  by  the  pupils  in 
which  were  recorded  the  steps  taken. 

In  cooking,  yeast  white  bread,  rye,  rolled-oat  bread,  com  bread,  rice  bread, 
ginger  cookies,  rolled-uat  cookies,  war-time  cake,  puffed-rice  candy,  cranberry 
I  Jam.  gooseberry  conserve,  cocoa,  and  tea  were  made.  Practical  applications  of 
the  housc»kecping  Ii'k?mit>>«  were  made  in  the  care  of  the  schfMd  kitchen,  sewing 
room,  and  classrooms.  Most  of  the  lessons  in  cooking  were  glvifn  at  the  home 
of  the  teacher,  for  the  oveJ»  at  tlie  schtMflbouse  is  not  dev»cndable. 

Agriculture  has  been  largel.v  Ihettretlcal.  A  few  potatoes  were  left  In  the 
school  garden,  and  these  were  dug  in  October.  Seeds  were  distributed,  prepa- 
ration of  soils  and  ways  of  planting  were  studied,  but  scliool  closed  before 
planting  time. 

ffeaUh, — There  has  lieen  no  epidemic,  but  there  were  several  very  pninfnl 
fUjiettes  and  rdne  deaths.  Miss  Gibson's  visit  was  timely,  for  she  was  here  to 
attend  to  several  critical  cases.  During  her  treatment  of  those  cases  it  was 
realized  moat  fully  that  a  small  hosi»ita1  was  needini  In  this  village.  The 
fi«M>ple  appreciate  what  the  Bureau  of  Education  Is  doing  In  Its  medical  work 
and  they  wish  to  ci>operate.  As  mmn  as  something  dutlnite  regarding  cost  of 
buildings  equipment,  and  plans  Is  placed  Ijefore  them  tliey  will  act  uinm  this 
matter* 

Community  work. — Tlie>v  has  lieen  an  effort  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  tlie 
schofil  as  much  as  possible.  Mnrh  Imuse-to-house  visiting  has  been  done.  A 
tralneil  nurse  who  was  visiting  in  Sitka  kindly  consented  to  talk  to  the  motliers 
on  the  care  <»f  hnhles.  She  emphasized  the  need  of  cleanliness,  care  of  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  throat,  and  teeth,  and  of  rejjuhir  jtnd  prr)XM*rly  prcpareil  meals. 

Parents  have  not  taken  kimlly  to  industrial  work.  They  wanted  their 
«»hlhlren  taught  wliat  la  In  books.  To  overcome  this  the  mothers  were  ItivUed 
lu  Ihe  sch<xdhonsts  nnd  while  refresfunt'nts  prepared  by  the  girls  were  being 
«*rviHl  the  plans  for  si' wing,  cooking,  nml  woodwork  were  ontllned. 

The  cons»»rvatloQHif-food  campaign  that  was  held  in  the  autumn,  the 
school  was  able  to  till  a  nee^l  in  the  vUIage.  The  problem  of  using  siibstifutes 
and  Ipettlng  satinfactory  result*  was  a  serious  one.  The  women  were  inviliHl  to 
rome  ii»  the  schoolhouse,  Tlie  mMlcIng  of  war  breads  and  cakes  waa  demon- 
Mrated;  receipta  and  dlrectiona  were  distributed. 
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The  school  has  endeavored  to  foster  patriotism.  On  Alaska  Day  an  evening 
meeting  was  held.  Patriotic  songs  were  sung.  Tlie  relation  of  Alaska  to  the 
world  struggle  was  the  theme  of  the  talk  by  the  mayor  of  the  town.  At  this 
meeting  was  aroused  the  interest  in  bonds,  which  the  natives  bought  so 
freely. 

Junior  Red  Cross. — A  Junior  Red  Cross  was  organized  in  the  school.  The 
pupils  elected  officers  from  their  own  number  and  had  their  first  experience  in 
condcting  meetings.  They  made  two  layettes,  both  boys  and  girls  doing  the 
sewing. 

Red  Cross,  War  SaiHngs,  Bqnds. — The  native  people  responded  well  when 
they  were  asked  to  organize  a  Red  Cross  auxiliary,  148  becoming  members ;  of 
these  28  subscribed  for  the  Red  Cross  Magazine.  From  membership  fees  and 
ent(*rtainments  they  raised  $480.  When  a  request  came  from  Juneau  for  moc* 
casins,  the  women  gathered  in  the  sewing  room  of  the  schoolbouse  and  made 
them.  The  natives  have  been  generous  contributors  whenever  a  Red  Cross  cnlt 
has  been  presented  to  them.  During  the  drive  $100  was  the  result  of  house- 
to-house  visits  in  the  native  village.  No.  one  was  ungracious  to  the  collectors. 
They  gave  a  dance  which  netted  over  $100,  and  they  spent  their  money  freely 
at  the  carnival  which  closed  the  week's  drive.  They  have  pledged  $50  per  month 
to  the  fund  while  they  are  engaged  in  the  summer  fishing,  which  takes  many^ 
of  them  away  from  the  town.  Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
worth  of  l)onds  have  been  purchased.  One  is  owned  by  a  pupil  of  the  school  r 
two  have  War  Savings  certificates ;  and  17  Thrift  Stamps  have  been  purchased,, 
with  the  hope  of  adding  as  the  money  shall  be  earned. 

The  sewing  room  of  the  school  was  used  by  the  native  Red  Cross  auxiliary^ 
for  their  workroom.  The  schoolbouse  was  thrown  open  one  day  after  schoot 
closed  for  an  ice-cream  sale  given  by  the  native  missionary  society. 

A  night  school  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  holding  classes  in  Ehiglish^ 
and  civil  government  The  attendance  was  small,  but  the  time  was  well  spent 
in  that  those  who  were  able  to  come  really  felt  a  need. 

The  dramitization  of  Cinderella  and  the  Three  Bears  at  Christmas  time  was 
ft  great  success.  The  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  furnished  a  treat  for  the 
children  that  was  in  keeping  with  war-time  regulations. 

On  Washington's  birthday  all  the  schools  in  the  town  united  in  giving  a 
patriotic  program,  A  little  play,  "Washington's  Birthday,"  was  given  very' 
successfully  by  the  native  children. 

The  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  has  constructed  a  fine  hall  on  the  water 
front  near  the  center  of  the  Village,  and  it  is  here  that  cottagers  and  the  people 
o1  the  village  assemble  for  their  meetings  and  good  times. 

The  large  communal  houses  in  the  villag€  are  almost  invariably  tribal,  and  a» 
such  are  open  to  one  and  all  of  the  tribe,  all  sharing  the  expense  or  ignoring  it, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  many  of  the  homes  one  finds  as  many  as  five  families.. 
The  main  floor  is  generally  used  only  for  celebrations,  the  second  floor  t)eing 
divided  into  sleeping  quarters,  while  narrow  lean-to  sections  are  provided  for 
the  cooking  and  storerooms.  If  the  village  town  site  could  be  properly  sur- 
veyed with  reference  to  improvement  along  cottage  lines,  and  the  land  blocked 
out  for  the  various  families  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  sections  where  the  tribal 
houses  now  stand,  and  this  plan  submitted  to  the  village  through  a  representa- 
tive group  of  the  people,  It  would  give  them  some  basis  on  which  to  work. 
The  natives  are  extremely  responsive  to  suggestion,  and  when  they  see  the  ad» 
vantage  they  themselves  will  gain  are  eager  to  secure  the  desired  object. 

Many  of  our  natives  received  large  returns  for  their  labor  last  summer. 
Some  have  been  frugal  and  saved  by  investing  in  Liberty  bonds;  others  have 
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bought  ens  engines  and  piiiil  old  debts.    With  tlit*  Increase*]  means  fiome  form* 
luxuries  have  come  to  be  necestskies.     Tbe  i^reat  advance  In  the  cost  of  fi 
and  clothing  has  consumed  much  of  the  larjje  cnrnirijrs. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  tbe  new  life  Umt    has  wme  to  Sitka  during  the  pai 
year.     It  means  work  and  progress  for  tbe  natives.     The  Sitka  sawmill   hi 
been  working  almost  continuously  all  winter  and  spring,  the  first  time  It  bi 
been  operated  in  over  tw^o  years.     Tlie  principal  labor  \h  native,  the  foremaj 
being  Peter  Simpson,  a  cottager,    Tbe  Booth  Fijiberies  doubled  the  size  of  tlsell 
Dld-Mtorage  plant,  and  that  has  given  employment  to  a  number  of  natives.    Tb 
f>ring  the  I'yramid  Packing  Co.  put  tip  a  one-line  cannery  on  a  very  complete 
anil  well-built  scale.     Many  of  the  workmen  were  natives.     They  will  also  flsl 
for  the  cannery  daring  Ihe  cijming  fishing  season,  while  many  of  the  women  wlJ 
Work  in  the  cannery.     Many  of  tbe  natives  are  under  agreement  to  return  t< 
other  canneries  which  have  advanced  tbt^n  money  for  engines  and  bonis. 

A  clam  and  other  sea-food  cannery  was  started  here  on  a  smaller  scale.  Thll 
has  given  employment  to  several  men  iind  women  rather  regnbirly  all  winteg 
Abont  10  new  fishing  boats  have  be**n  constructed  here  by  natives  tlds  ^eiisoq 
and  this  year  10  large  seine  boats  will  go  from  Sitka  nitd  about  05  smnll 
craft  All  these  activities  emphasize  the  neetl  for  lndustH;il  training.  Trained 
carpenters,  masons^  blacksmiths,  and  mecbnnlcs  receive  better  wages:  tin 
natives  see  tliis  and  want  the  necessary  tniinlng. 


AmrUAL  BEPOET  OF  THE  imiTED  STATES  PFBLIC  SCHOOL  AT  JUSEAU 
IN  SOUTHEASXEEH  ALASKA. 

By  Mrs,  Isabkl  A.  Oilman,  Teacher, 

General  condition  ft. — The' natives  of  Juneau  are  prosperous,  there  beinjj  abu; 
dant  opportunity  for  work  in  tbe  vicinity.  In  winter  the  mines  offer  employ 
dant  at  $9<>  n  month;  in  summer  the  numerous  canneries  and  packing  ontfiti 
In  southeast  Ahi.ska  use  native  help  that  includes  entire  families.  There  nn 
several  good  carpentt*rs  and  boat  builders  in  the  village  whose  services  are  U 
demand.  The  women  and  girls  make  considerable  revenue  from  the  sale  d 
l>f»aflwork  and  baskets.  As  a  wlwle  the  natives  of  Juneau  are  indnstrionaiS 
healthy,  comfortably  houseil,  and  fairly  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  clviJlzntlun, 
They  are  also  thoroughly  alive  to  the  neetls  of  their  vlllasre.  The  village,  beini 
tile-hnllt,   la  underswept  by   tides   twice  a  day     This  affords  easy   meajis  <jJ 

curing  fuel.  Logs  are  drlftetl  bouie  and  left  safely  anchored  on  a  sandy  beacl 
"kt  low  tide:  here  they  are  sawed  and  split  into  stove  wood.  There  is  als<>  siife' 
and  easy  anchorage  for  boatij  of  all  sizes.  About  21  feet  of  snow  fell  during 
the  wirtter.  When  all  city  streets  were  obstructed  and  dangerous  for  a  period 
of  several  months^  the  native  town  and  the  main  avenue  before  it  were  com- 
paratively cJean. 

The  greatest  need,^  of  the  j>eople  at  present  are  a  city  diinkiog  ivater  supj 
a   public  hall   for  athletic  sports,   and   literary    meetings  during  the   severe 
weather,  i 

Course  of  ingtrvction, — Four  grades  have  been  malutalned  throughout  lh4 
yvar,  and  the  following  subjects  taught:  Reading,  spelling,  oral  and  wrUteii 
language^  aitd  elementary  grammar,  penmanship,  tables,  and  measures  and 
fundamental  drlU  In  elementary  rules  of  arithraetlc.  practical  liygiene,  and  siuv- 
nation^  elements  of  history  and  geography,  citizenship  and  government,  thrift 
and  economy t  war  finance  and  patriotism,  lied  Cross  knitting,  patriotic  sonj 
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aDd  flag  drills,  iierstHial  cleanliness,  neatDess.  good  heaicb,  Indostrjr^  geoeral 
knowledge,  and  current  eyents. 

Regular  and  persistent  instruction  has  been  followed  in  matters  of  food 
conservation,  elimination  of  waste,  war  savings,  and  aelf-denial  in  order  that 
our  soldiers  may  have  food.  Specialized  instruction  in  war  geography  and 
history  by  the  aid  of  maps,  magazines,  and  daily  newspapers,  has  awakened 
the  natives  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  demands  made  by  the  Government 
upon  all  people  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska.  The  natives  have  responded 
to  calls  made  by  the  teadier  for  public  meetings  for  dlacusKlon  of  these  topics 
and  readily  pledged  themselves  to  obey  the  Qaveniment  Some  of  the  men 
have  offered  themselves  for  military  duty  whenever  called  upon  to  serve,  and 
a  feeling  of  regret  has  been  several  times  expressed  that  the  natives  of  Alaska 
were  exempt,  as  a  class,  from  conscription. 

Red  Cross  work, — The  Juneau  native  school  was  the  flrst  bi  the  Territory 
to  comply  with  President  Wilson's  suggestion  and  organize  a  junior  auxiliary. 
Thirty  pupils  paid  their  dues.  Knitting  was  taught  to  all  the  girls,  and  five 
pairs  of  wristlets  for  the  soldiers  were  finished  and  tamed  in  to  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  before  it  was  known  that  Juniors  were  expected  to 
work  for  the  Belgian  children.  By  this  time  many  mothers  had  visited  the 
school  to  watch  the  girls  knit  E^nthusiasm  spread.  A  native  auxiliary  of 
women  was  organized  at  the  achoolhouse  with  35  active  workers.  Red  Groas 
directions  were  followed,  and  the  two  auxiliaries  became  a  happy  family  that 
filled  the  schoolhouse  every  Tuesday  evening  from  1  to  5  o'clock.  The  juniors 
preferred  to  continue  knitting  for  the  soldiers,  and  in  this  work  their  mothers 
kept  them  constant  company.  Many  white  visitors  came  to  watch  them  at 
work.  A  large  display  of  knitted  work  was  made  in  a  down-town  store  win- 
dow, together  with  a  photograph  of  the  knitters.  This  attracted  the  attention 
of  hundreds  of  white  people  and  won  many  wor(Js  of  praise  from  the  local 
press  Altogether,  at  this  writing  100  pairs  of  knitted  socks,  14  pairs  of  wrist- 
lets, 24  hospital  bed  shirts,  and  18  knitted  wash  doths  have  been  finished  and 
accepted  as  perfect  work  by  the  Red  Cross. 

Health  conditions, — ^With  the  exception  of  a  ftew  cases  of  measles  among  halt 
bn^eds  residing  in  the  native  village  and  attending  the  white  schools,  the 
natives  have  been  comparatively  free  from  sldmes^.  The  dilldren  are  dean, 
healthy,  well  dressed,  happy,  and  some  of  them  are  very  bright  intellectually. 

By  order  of  the  mayor  and  the  dty  coundl,  as  the  native  section  lies  within 
the  city  limits.  District  Supt.  Hawkesworth  dosed  the  school  one  we^  as  a  pre- 
ventative measure  during  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  among  the  white  people. 
There  were  no  cases  among  the  natives,  and  the  school  resumed  work  one  week 
earlier  than  the  dty  schools. 

During  the  Interim  the  teacher  visited  the  homes,  cheered  the  people,  con- 
ducted a  class  in  citizenship,  and  compiled  the  property  report  which  accom- 
panies this  annual  report  Regular  attendance  of  mothers  at  the  Red  Cross 
meetings  in  the  schoolhouse,  at  which  all  workers  have  been  persuaded  to  wear 
white  cover-all  aprons,  and  the  demand  of  the  teacher  that  cleanliness  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  together  with  a  few  tea  parties  for  social  Intercourae,  have  brought 
about  a  feeling  of  sanitary  pride  and  cheerfulness.  Cooperation  and  harmony 
are  now  thoroughly  established,  and  a  considerable  r>art  of  the  credit  is  due  to 
Supt  Hawkesworth  and  Mrs.  Hawkesworth. 

Publicity, — Perhaps  the  most  important  work  done  by  the  teacher  this  past 
year  has  been  conducting  a  campaign  of  publicity  for  the  adjustment  of  certain 
erroneous  ideas  concerning  the  natives  which  were  prevalent  among  the  white 
population  of  the  vicinity.    This  campaign  was  conducted  through  tiie  medium 
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of  local  newsqiMipers  and  magazines.  Hitherto  the  local  press  has  recorded  all 
the  delinqnendes  of  these  people  and  has  giyen  much  space  to  their  criminal 
records,  thereby  placing  more  than  half  of  the  native  population  in  a  wrong 
light  before  the  general  public.  When  the  Native  Brotherhood  held  its  conven* 
tion  in  Juneau,  the  teacher  found  an  excellent  opportunity  of  placing  before  the 
reading  public  some  of  the  good  things  accomplished  by  the  order,  and  some  of 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  futura  This  brought  forth  an  editorial  in  the 
Alaska  Dally  Bmpire,  which  was  widely  copied  by  other  papers  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  Territory.  The  newspapers  were  glad  to  print  anything  of  in- 
terest that  was  properly  written.  The  natives  themselves  were  quick  to  profit 
by  the  publicity  given  them  and  evinced  a  desire  to  live  up  to  the  ideals  ex* 
pressed.  Competitive  patriotism,  through  reading  of  their  own  good  work  and 
that  of  their  neighbors,  resulted  in  much  mental  enlightenment  in  the  Juneau 
native  village.  The  success  of  the  schorae  has  been  far-reaching  and  remarkable. 
White  people  came  to  the  school  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  what  was  being 
done;  others  attended  native  meetings  and  were  interested  readers  of  native 
Items.  A.t  this  writing  many  of  the  native  miners  are  regular  subscribers  to  one, 
and  sometimes  two,  daily  newspapers;  one  man  has  been  appointed  "four- 
minute  "  speaker  at  church  and  at  other  public  gatherings  in  the  native  village 
to  inform  his  fellows  on  the  progress  of  the  war,  explain  to  them  the  nature  of 
the  Liberty  bonds,  and  other  Government  measures,  including  world  knowledge. 

Four  natives  have  taken  instructions  and  have  applied  for  certificates  of 
dtisenship  according  to  the  territorial  law,  two  of  the  members  for  the  express 
purpose  of  having  their  daughters  eligible  to  enter  the  fifth  grade  in  the  city 
schools  in  September — a  precedent  having  been  established  the  previous  year. 
Altogether  the  outlook  for  Juneau  Is  very  encouraging.  The  present  trend  is 
toward  the  elimlnati<m  of  racial  prejudice. 

lAlnrarihr-TbB  school  library  has  been  extensively  used  and  enjoyed  by  the 
more  advanced  pupils,  also  the  magaslnes  furnished  by  the  teacher.  Pupils  have 
read  the  newspapers  In  echool  and  then  reread  Uiem  to  their  parents  with  good 
results. 
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PART  in— EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA,  1918. 

NATIX-ES  OF  ALASKA, 

I  have  been  devoting  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  the  various  problems 
o<)n fronting  the  natives,  but  the  tribes  are  so  widely  scattered  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  are  so  varied  that  at  the  present  time  I  do  not 
feel  Justified  in  going  into  the  subject  at  length. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  is  doing  splendid  work,  especially  among  the 
Eskimos  who  have  been  taught  the  value  of  reindeer  herding.  As  a  I'esult 
many  natives  have  beeome  comparatively  wealthy. 

The  various  missionai*y  bmlles  have  been  requested  for  reports  on  their 
activities,  but  to  date  only  partial  replies  have  been  received  and  so  can  not 
be  fully  commented  on.  I  have,  however,  visited  a  number  of  the  mission 
schools  and  can  testify  as  to  the  excellence  of  their  endeavors  and  to  the 
really  constructive  results  accomplished. 

ALASKA    NATI\'E   SCHOOL   SERVICE. 

Tlie  schools  for  native  children  in  Alaska  are  under  the  supervision  of  tbe 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Interior  Department,  being  directly  supervised 
by  five  district  superiutendent.s  in  Alaska,  responsible  to  the  chief  of  the 
Alaska  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  with  headquarters  in  Seattle. 
For  the  past  year  these  schools  numbereil  71,  two  of  which  were  summer 
schools,  having  a  total  enrollment  of  approximately  3,500. 

The  majority  of  thcFe  schools  are  located  in  native  villages,  each  of  which 
is  usually  in  charge  of  a  man  and  wife.  On  account  of  the  variety  of  the 
work  In  connection  with  a  native  school  the  Bureau  of  Education  finds  it 
advantageous  to  appoint  married  people.  Not  only  must  these  Federal  em- 
ployees be  capable  of  teaching  school,  but  they  must  also  pos.^'ess  practical 
abilities  which  will  enable  them  to  promote  native  industries,  domestic  arts, 
personal  hygiene,  social  welfare,  and  in  general  Improve  the  living  conditions 
of  the  adult  as  well  as  the  school  population  of  the  village  and  the  vicinity. 

Tlie  schoolroom  and  living  quarters  of  the  employees  are  usually  under  one 
roof,  forming  a  center  from  which  quite  often  there  Issues  the  only  uplifting 
■lul  civilizing  Influence  in  that  community. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  an  attitude  of  aloofness  toward  the  native  popu- 
lation by  the  white  people  of  Alaska  which  is  not  conducive  to  rapid  advance- 
luent  by  the  former  race.  Quite  often  the  bureau  employees  and  the  mission- 
aries are  the  only  whites  who  seem  to  have  any  interest  in  the  natives*  welfare. 
Until  a  tolerant  and  sympathetic  attitude  Is  generally  exhibited  by  the  white 
race,  the  natives  will  be  constantly  handicapped  in  their  efforts  to  reach  a 
higher  plane  of  civilization.  The  natives  of  Alaska  are  unquestionably  an  asset 
to  the  Territory,  and  the  intelligent  development  and  improvement  of  this 
asset  will  be  remunerative  to  Alaska  In  many  ways.  These  native  Alaskans 
are  self-reliant,  law-abiding,  and  honest,  and  the  only  help  they  have  had  from 
the  Feileral  Qovernment  it  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  larger  yillagea. 
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a  little  me<Ucal  relief,  and  the  Introduction  of  reindeer  among  the  northern 
and  western  trlbef^.  This  assistance  hns  been  given  them  though  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Alaska  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  EMucation. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  native  population  Is  very  scattered  and  the 
villages  have  rarely  over  200  or  800  inhabitants,  aud  generally  much  lesit»  tlmn 
that,  the  bureau's  educational  efforts  have  been  rather  hampered.  Were  the 
natives  located  in  large  settlements  of  500  or  mor**,  their  education,  me<llcal 
relief,  and  industrial  advancement  would  be  simplified  considerably.  To  this 
end  the  bureau  has  gradually  been  working  toward  attracting  the  natives  to 
selected  sections  of  land  which  have  been  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
natives  and  the  bureau.  These  reserves  are  not  to  bv»  confused  with  the  Indian 
reservations  of  the  States,  as  they  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  liberties  and 
freedom  of  the  native  inhabitants  thereon.  By  establishing  industries  on  these 
reserves  which  will  give  the  natives  work  the  year  around,  schools  that  have 
more  than  the  elementary  grades,  and  by  placing  the  care  of  their  physical 
welfare  in  the  hands  of  trained  medical  employees,  the  bureau  will  be  able  to 
secure  maximum  benefits  to  the  natives.  As  long  ta*  the  bureau's  work  is  con- 
fined to  numerous  small  villages,  only  minimum  results  can  be  expected  at  a 
heavy  cost  per  capita.  At  the  present  time  the  small  schools  do  not  Justify 
granmiar  grades,  and  it  has  been  customary  for  advanced  native  children  to 
enter  the  Indian  schools  of  the  States.  This  usually  results  In  physical  break- 
downs, due  to  the  change  of  climate,  environment,  and  absence  from  home.  It 
should  be  possible  for  native  children  to  advance  as  far  along  educational  lines 
as  they  desire  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  home.  This  can  come  only 
when  the  natives  are  persuaded  to  live  in  larger  communities  which  will  Justify 
the  establishment  of  larger  and  more  complete  schools.  The  concentration  of 
tlie  bureau's  work  on  large  villages,  made  possible  through  the  favorable  con- 
ditions of  the  reserves,  will  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  the  native  of 
Alaska  will  take  his  place  along  with  his  white  brother  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Territory. 

That  the  natives  are  loyal  to  the  United  States  has  been  especially  proved 
tlie  past  year  through  the  work  which  the  natives  have  contributed  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  purchases  they  have  made  of  Liberty  bonds  and  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps.  Through  the  agency  of  the  teachers,  Red  Cross  auxiliaries  have 
been  establislied  in  many  native  villages,  and  the  zealous  and  untiring  work 
of  these  native  organizations  is  a  great  credit  to  them.  The  work  done  in  kult- 
ting,  sewing,  etc,  for  the  Red  Cross  is  equal  to  the  best  work  done  by  white 
organizations. 

The  purchase  of  bonds  and  stamps  has  not  lagged  behind  the  Red  Cross 
work,  and  while  complete  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  £2ducatlon  are  not  yet 
available  on  this  subject,  the  reports  from  11  native  villages  in  southeastern 
Alaska  sluiw  that  $12,320.85  was  contributed  toward  war-relief  funds  and  that 
$9,700  worth  of  Liberty  bonds  and  $283.70  worth  of  stamps  were  purchased. 
In  these  villages  there  are  1,303  Red  Cross  members,  and  during  the  year  16 
sweaters,  328  socks,  113  wristlets,  220  gun  wipes,  30  scarfs,  and  12  moccasins 
were  made  for  the  Red  Cross.  It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  hear  the  numerous 
expressions  of  regret  by  natives  throughout  the  Territory  that  they  should 
have  been  exempted  from  the  (g>eratlon8  of  the  draft  law,  and  It  is  hoped 
that  the  matter  will  be  adjusted  so  as  to  allow  the  natives  to  share  In  this  as 
well.  Their  participation  will  be  a  credit  to  the  Territory,  as  have  been  their 
other  war  activities. 

The  need  of  a  power  boat  for  the  bureau's  work  has  been  especially  em- 
phasized this  year.    The  schools  have  been  supplied  this  season  with  the 
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fltftlait  difficulty,  and  Uie  slUpmeiit*  to  the  varkius  ntaUona  luiTe  be^n 
ntvesmrlty  tiujihazarU  aiid  unsatisfactory,  A  nutable  C3caitipU>  of  the  Hiltiftihies 
ei]eouiitc*rt*d  Is  the  shipiuent  of  hospitiil  supplies  and  giibsii^tence  ffhirt».s  for 
tctirher*  nnd  a  physician  into  Bristol  Bay»  which  were  to  liave  been  H^ui  in  by 
Qie  Auj^i^t  trip  of  the  Oora,  Thisj  trip,  the  last  of  the  HeuA^m  for  tUiU  sectit»n, 
wn«  fvuditciity  canceJed  and  no  other  mt'aiiH  was  available.  Since  the  ^fnpr»He« 
vmrc  lfiu»enitlrely  needled  by  the  stations  In  Bristol  Bay,  arran;ceiiiiMils  were 
Itnally  amde  with  tiie  Pacific  American  Fisheries  to  carry  them  to  Kltij*  Cove* 
fn>iii  uhlcli  place  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Lnatga  Is  expet'ted  to  liave  taJten 
tliem  to  Utialnaka,  where  they  are  to  be  trau«3shipped  to  Bristol  Bay  via  the 
Admiral  WalHmt.  Whether  the  needed  aupplies  reached  their  destination  ts 
fltlll  a  matter  of  conjecture.  With  a  boat  of  its  own.  the  bure^iu  would  have 
tia  t«hlpfdng  prohlenu<  very  much  simplified.  Such  a  botit  would  he  ii^d  dur- 
ing tlie  summer  for  tlie  shipment  of  aupiilles  and  transportation  of  employees, 
who  now  inufit  quite  often  be  (sent  tci  auiuU  pus  lK>ata  and  vessels  of  d(Hibrfal 
•eswortidQ€>s$a.  The  bureau  atioutd  not  have  to  be  placed  in  the  r*<»^ilit»n  of 
asking  Iti^  employeeii,  who  are  self-saeriliclng  enough  to  enter  Itts  service,  to 
Fliik  their  lives  and  property  In  reaching  their  stathms.  After  coiupkaiuf?  the 
tmintii^r's  ahlpplni^  tlie  boat  would  be  avaiiable  as  a  traiidn^  sldp  at  the 
bureau 'a  stations  In  aouthern  and  sou  then  stem  Alaska*  where  navigation  la 
open  throughout  the  year.  Thus  the  boat  would  be  put  to  u.seful  service  the 
yt*ur  arouiKl.  It  is  to  be  hoi)ed  Thnl  Congress  will  promptly  make  possible  such 
m  Imat  for  the  bureau. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  queatlons  aiiaing  In  connection  with  the  tishlng 
ln«]aKtr>'  of  the  Territory  Involve  the  consideration  of  tJie  natives*  welfnre. 
The  unlive  pe<jple  of  Alaska  are  prfttiarily  fishermen.  They  are  an  important 
factor  In  the  industry,  and  tisiilng  to  them  is  ensentlally  a  means  of  livelihood. 
Tlije  elimlnatioa  of  fish  from  the  natives'  diet  means  the  omission  of  thB  i;reater 
part  of  his  natural  food,  resultinf^  In  actual  w^unt  and  ^erbnis  Illness.  Conse- 
quently* the  question  of  comnjercliil  tishln^c  in  Uie  rivers  of  Alaska  is  of  vital 
Uitrrcsit  to  the  natives.  The  imst  year  lias  seer*  the  partial  closlnje  *»f  the  Cop- 
per Ulver  to  commercial  fishing.  Whether  the  regulations  lasted  are  sufficient 
to  WiiiiU  in  reestabllMhtnit  the  food  supply  of  the  Copper  River  Indiana  will  be 
aacertalu^l  after  tJjey  liave  been  In  force  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The 
ffftnbUshment  of  a  tannery  at  Andrea f sky,  on  the  low^er  Yukon,  brings  up  a 
similar  question.  While  one  or  t>vo  canneries  would  probably  not  seriously 
Interfere  with  the  supply  of  ash  for  the  upper  Yukon,  it  Is  very  probable  that 
Uie  numJ>er  of  eannerlea  would  increjise  each  year  until  the  river  would  become 
4yverflsh«L*d.  as  was  done  In  the  Copper  River.  If  commercial  Ushtn^  must  be 
permitted  in  rivera,  a  policy  of  llmite*!  fishing  Is  the  only  one  that  will  aafe- 
(uaril  the  food  supply  of  the  natives, 

ALASKA   KATnX   MKDIOAI*  aKftVtaB. 

In  the  list  of  dutiea  for  the  teacher  of  a  native  school  there  appears  that  of 
Riedlcal  relief,  which  assfiimes  ennalderable  proportions  If  the  villa  go  is  of 
gi»*id  slste.  Some  of  the  more  important  centers  of  native  populntlou  are  pro* 
vld**d  with  traine<l  nurse^i,  but  at  the  majority  of  villages  the  teacher  must 
attend  to  tlie  physical  welfare  of  the  Inhabitants,  Each  school  is  provided 
with  a  very  complete  standard  medical  set,  consisting  of  the  more  common 
medldnea  and  medical  equipment,  with  a  view  toward  enabling  the  teacher 
tn  relieve  the  less  serious  ailments  and  afford  temporary  relief  In  cases  requir- 
ing the  aileution  of  a  physician.  Each  station  Is  also  provided  witli  n  medical 
hook  written  especially  for  use  in  connection  with  the  medical  equipment  fur- 
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Dished  the  schools.  Through  necessity  some  of  the  teachers  become  quite 
expert  In  thl^  phase  of  their  work.  In  this  they  are  aided  materially  by  the 
fact  that  the  natives  have  marvelous  recuperative  power  and  quite  often  only 
a  little  medical  assistance  is  necessary  to  bring  them  back  to  health. 

During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  of  Education  also  operated  a  very  complete 
20-bed  hospital  for  natives  at  Juneau,  which  was  kept  filled  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  The  hospital  at  Kanakanak,  on  Bristol  Bay,  was  enlarged  and 
completely  equipped  for  11  beds  capacity.  A  modern  hospital  was  erected  and 
placed  in  operation  at  Aklak,  on  the  Kuskokwlm.  Its  capjiclty  Is  also  11  beds, 
together  with  comfortable  quarters  for  the  staff.  A  small  hospital.  In  charge 
of  a  physician  and  nurse,  was  also  maintained  at  Nulato,  on  the  Yukon.  In 
addition  to  the  hospitals,  physicians  were  stationed  at  Nome  and  Cordova,  and 
contracts  were  had  with  resident  physicians  at  Ellamar,  Candle,  and  Council 
to  care  for  cases  In  their  localities.  Besides  a  traveling  nurse  for  southeastern 
Alaska,  nurses  were  appointed  at  St.  Hlchael,  Unalakleet,  and  Metlakntla. 

In  view  of  the  thousands  to  be  reached  and  the  vast  territory  to  be  covered, 
It  Is  readily  apparent  that  the  above  means  of  meeting  the  medical  needs  of 
the  natives  Is  wholly  Inadequate.  The  bureau's  appropriation  of  $62,500  Is 
just  half  of  the  minimum  amount  needed  during  normal  times  to  make  an 
effective  beginning.  On  account  of  the  great  advance  In  prices  of  drugs,  etc, 
not  less  than  $150,000  should  be  appropriated  for  this  year.  Educational 
advantages  are  of  little  benefit  to  the  native  If  he  Is  not  assisted  at  the  same 
time  in  keeping  his  body  healthy,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  that  which  his  mind  acquires.  The  appropriations  for  education  and 
medical  relief  of  the  natives  must  necessarily  go  hand  In  hand  and  the  prot»er 
equilibrium  maintained  between  them. 

This  fall  tlie  bureau  plans  to  open  a  tubercular  sanitarium  at  Hulnes, 
establishing  the  same  In  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  Hospital.  To  avoid  a  duplication  of  work  In  southeastern  Alaska 
the  mission  board  has  turned  this  building  over  to  the  Bureau  of  E<lucatlon 
for  its  use  in  maintaining  a  sanitarium,  and  the  bureau  has  relinquished  its 
medical  work  at  Hydaburg  and  Klawock,  where  the  mission  board  will  be  In 
exclusive  charge  of  the  medical  work  among  the  natives.  The  arrangement 
should  be  mutually  advantageous.  The  establishment  of  a  tubercular  saiii* 
tarium  has  been  planned  for  several  years  and  will  fill  a  long-felt  need  in 
southern  and  southeastern  Alaska.  In  the  past  tuberculosis,  which  is  quite 
prevalent  among  the  natives,  has  been  very  hard  to  combat  since  Isolation  of 
the  cases  was  impossible.  The  spread  of  the  disease  was  therefore  unavoid- 
able. However,  with  a  sanitarium  at  hand,  to  which  the  patients  can  be  sent 
for  proper  diet,  treatment,  and  instructions,  a  long  step  will  be  made  toward 
checking  the  disease  in  the  section  which  the  Haines  establishment  will  serve* 

With  a  hospital  at  Juneau  for  the  surgical  cases,  and  a  sanitarium  at  Haines 
for  tubercular  patients,  southeastern  Alaska  will  be  served  very  effectively.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  soon  enable  the  Bureau  of  Education  to 
make  similar  provisions  for  the  other  sections  of  Alaska,  which  are  equally 
lu  need  of  medical  assistance. 

ALASKA  BEINDEEB  SERVICE. 

In  1892,  and  continuing  for  10  years,  1,280  reindeer  were  imported  into 
Alaska  from  Siberia.  From  this  nucleus  there  are  to-day  lu  Alaska  over 
110,000  reindeer,  distributed  over  all  of  western  Alaska  from  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  on  tlie  south  to  Point  Barro  on  tlie  north.     On  account  of  the 
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mmvolflnUle  deluys  \i\  sei-aring  r€*|»orts  from  nil  tTu*  lieiils,  compfeto  statistics 
Tor  tJic  .vexir  are  not  ynt  avnihiblo.  The  Burt^aii  of  E<Uicfitioii  ri'p(»rt  for  the 
yvnt  ended  June  30,  1D17»  shows  ji  tcifnl  of  9S/>82  de**r  in  Alaskti,  rURirihuted 
ctnonfT  08  herds;  07,448,  or  OS  per  cent,  were  owned  by  nutives;  23,443,  or  2J5 
|jer  c-eiit,  by  T.«pp«  iiiid  vvliltes;  4.G45,  or  5  per  cent,  by  missions;  nnd  3.046,  or 
li  per  coiit,^^till  remain  Government  pr(>perty.  The  uwnerslilp  of  tin*  native 
lieer  nns  divhled  nuiong  1,5(18  nativej^,  of  whom  170  were  np|»reiitice.s  and  1,3^ 
owners  and  tnihiwl  henlers.  An  Income  from  their  deer  amount ing  to  J$07,515 
was  realized  by  tbem.  The  Income  ncernlnix  to  owners  other  thun  natives 
iiiiioiiniod  to  $35,002,  maliing  a  total  income  renlLxed  from  the  reindeer  indnf5ti*>' 
of  ^122M1. 

Reindeer  were  Intrwluced  into  Alaska  by  the  Government  in  order  to  in«ure 
ft  food  supply  and  economic  Independence  for  all  the  natives  of  Aloska  living 
In  sections  where  deer  could  he  propagated.  The  industry  is  now  firmly 
c^tnhltshed,  the  widespread  distrfhntion  of  the  deer  heinpr  the  result  of  a  system 
of  apprenticeship  wliereby  t!ie  most  likely  natives  are  taken  on  as  npprentloes 
by  the  herders  for  four  year?,  receiving  during  tliat  lime  0,  8,  10,  and  10  deer  for 
the  firKt,  S4'eor»d,  tliird,  and  fourth  years,  respeetively.  If  at  ttie  eJui  of  the 
fourth  year  the  apprentice  has  s«*rved  satisfactorily,  he  heeonies  a  lierder, 
uswumlng  charge  of  his  deer  He  In  turn  is  recpdred  by  tlve  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  take  on  apprentices  in  the  same  niaaner  that  he  served  as  apprentice. 
The  perfictnal  distribution  among  the  natives  is  thereby  assured. 

Slnee  tlie  deer  were  imptjrteil  for  the  lu-netit  of  thf  nativej?,  tlie  Industry  has 
been  restricte<i  to  them  as  much  as  pos^ihle.  No  native  is  allowed  to  sell 
female  deer  except  to  anotl»er  native  or  the  Government-  Until  1914  no  white 
men  hati  ncquired  deer,  exeept  the  Laplanders,  who  hail  hei^n  brought  to  Alaska 
Rt  thr  lime  of  ttie  introduetioa  of  reiiideer  into  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  natives  the  art  of  lierding.  For  their  s«?r vices  the  I>app.s  were  given 
reindeer  without  restrictions  as  to  fiitnre  sales  of  female  deer.  By  this  means 
It  was  possible  for  Lomen  &  Co,,  of  Nome,  to  acquire  1.200  deer  la  1914.  The 
next  two  years  this  eompnny  made  additional  purchases  from  tlie  ndsslons  at 
tlolovln  nnd  Teller,  the  latter  of  which  has  si  nee  lM?en  the  subject  of  litigation 
by  die  t^^partracnt  of  Justice  at  tlie  request  of  the  Interior  Departnient.  The 
case  is  based  on  allegeti  violation  of  contract  by  the  Teller  mission,  which,  in 
rommon  with  other  mlsislons  in  Alaska,  recelvc*d  deer  from  the  Government  for 
tlie  purfiose  of  assisting  in  the  distribution  of  deer  among  the  natives.  All 
missions  have  always  been  lield  by  tiio  department  to  he  under  the  same  restric- 
tions as  native  owners.  The  linal  outcome  of  the  Teller  case  will  determine  the 
department's  action  regarding  the  Goiovin  sale,  whirh  Is  similar  to  the  Teller 
ensep  except  that  the  Golovin  contract  apjH'ars  to  have  het-n  an  oral  one  made  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Industry,  the  exact  terms  of  which  cau  not  be  definitely 
(•stiibiisheth  The  de<^ision  In  tlie  Teller  case  will  also  have  an  Important  bear- 
lag  on  all  deer  now  owned  by  the  missions.  The  details  of  the  above  have 
appeuretl  in  previous  issu*?s  of  the  annual  report  of  this  otlice.  Up  until  the 
present  tlie  Industrj'  has  been  supt^rvlsed  by  local  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  I^lucation,  bat  It  has  now  grown  to  such  proportions  that  a  scientific  man- 
a^etnt*nt  is  lujperative.  At  least  two  or  three  experienced  stockmen  should  be 
placed  In  the  field  to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
industi^.  DlsetiS4?8  of  the  deer  should  have  carefnl  attention,  as  well  as 
licienttlc  herding,  breeding,  butchering,  and  marketing.  The  reindeer  of  Alaska 
represent  an  immense  foo<l  supply,  not  only  for  tlie  Territory,  hut  for  the  en- 
tire country.  The  economical  and  permanent  entry  of  reindeer  meat  upon  the 
market  of  the  country  is  a  problem  that  will  require  much  study  and  careful 
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numagement.  The  present  high  prices  of  beef,  pork,  and  mutton  make  this  aa 
opportune  time  to  take  up  this  subject  energetically.  It  is  Important  to  the 
country,  as  weli  as  to  the  Territory,  that  the  increased  appropriation  askeil  for 
by  the  Bureau  of  Bducation  be  allowed  by  Congress  in  ordor  to  make  possible 
the  employment  of  the  experts  mentioned.  Undoubtedly  the  white  owners  of 
henls  will  cooperate. 

IleiniU>er  are  cursed  with  warble  flics,  which  ^-ere  evidently  brought  to  Alnska 
with  the  original  herd.  If  the  wari)le  pest  could  be  eliminated  there  Is  no  ren- 
son  why  a  glove  Industry  equal  to  that  of  Sweden  could  not  be  established  right 
in  Alaska. 

The  following  table  shows  what  n  ttnancinl  success  this  phase  of  Government 
enterprise  has  been  during  the  26  years  since  Its  inception : 

Valuation  of  67,448  reindeer  owned  by  natives  In  1917,  at  $25  each—  $1,686,200 

Total  Income  of  natives  from  reindeer,  1883-1917  (25  years) 568,352 

Valuation  of  31,134  reindeer  owned  by  missions,  Laplanders  and, 

other  whites,  and  Government,  1917 '       778,350 

Total  income  of  missions  and  Laplanders  and  other  whites  from  rein- 
deer, 1893-1917 214, 448 

Total  valuation  and  income 3,247,345 

Total  Government  appropriations,  1893-1917 317, 000 

Gain  (926  per  cent  for  25  years,  or  an  average  annual  gain 
of  37  per  cent) 2,930,345 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  the  Bureau  of  Bducation  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  my  own,  but  I  believe  that  where  the  reindeer  industry  can  be  encouraged 
among  the  whites  without  detriment  to  the  natives  every  assistance  should  be 
offered,  as  It  Is  only  through  the  white  owners  and  shippers  that  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  add  to  the  food  supply  of  the  country  at  large.  With  the  herds  scattered 
over  such  a  large  extent  of  territory,  and  with  such  great  distances  to  travel  to 
reach  the  few  shipping  points  on  our  west  coast.  It  win  soon  become  necessaiy 
to  establish  cold-storage  plants  at  certain  points  In  order  to  preserve  the  meat 
of  the  surplus  deer.  In  this  the  whites  Interested  In  the  industry  can  be  of 
greatest  service  to  the  native  deer  men.  The  Gtovemment  has  no  funds  witii 
which  to  create  a  market,  nor  with  which  to  preserve  the  meat  for  the  market, 
BO  that  this  particular  branch  of  the  industry  must  naturally  fall  to  the  whites. 
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APPENDIX. 
LAPPS  AND  RKTNDEER  IN  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

mrOEXATIOH  FtTBiaSHED  BY  KB.  HJALHAE  ZVWD30KK, 
Delegate  of  the  Royal  SwediilL  QovernmeiLt. 


Most  of  tlie  figureg  and  some  of  the  tnforinatton  in  regard  to  Sweden  were 
gathered  by  a  conimUslon  wlitcli  at  present  Is  negotiating  wltli  a  Norwegian 
GominlsBlon  in  order  to  settle  Lbe  dilBoulties  which  are  always  to  be  fautid  wlieii 
Swedish  Lapt)s  mlgrffte  Into  Nf>rwoy*  The  fljioires  are  furnished  by  the  for- 
ester, Mr.  Arvid  MontelU  who  Is  a  mHml>er  of  tlie  commission. 

The  Norwegian  data  were  mostly  taken  from  a  lecture  given  by  the  inspec- 
tor of  reindeer  am]  I^pps  in  Norway,  Mr  Kristlan  Nlssen»  as  published  in  th« 
year  book  of  the  Norwegian  Geographical  Society  (Det  Norslie  Gei>graiiske 
SelnUi^bs  oarslKik,  1S>]  l-lf»).  Thl8  pnniphlet  gives  a  very  good  vlt?w  of  the  whule 
Liipp  situation  In  Norway,  historical  notes  al>0Dt  the  Lapps,  and  many  other 
things  of  value  to  those  who  are  intere^teti  In  tliese  people, 

Ttie  total  number  of  Lapps  i?«  not  very  ^reat.  The  latest  ofhclnj  repurts  give 
the  following  figures:  Norway,  about  20,000;  S%ve<lenf  6AJ00  to  T.OOO;  Rnaaia, 
about  1.700;  Finland,  ab^mt  l,r»00;  totnl  30^00. 

The  total  here  given  may,  however,  be  a  little  low.  The  whole  number  might 
be  estlm«tea  at  about  40.000. 

There  \h  only  a  coinparutively  email  percentage  of  Lap^ts  who  live  on  the  rein- 
deer ;  a  large  number^  especially  In  Norway,  getting  their  livelihood  from  agri- 
culture uiul  frum  tlshlng. 

The  figrlrnltunil  Lniifiy  are  probably  In  uio«l  cases  dej*cendanLs  of  the  Nomads, 
or  "  reindeer  l^ppH,"  who  have  decided  to  settle  df>wn  and  do  farming  Instead 
df  uomadbfiing.  There  may  be  several  reasons  for  thl8»  but  one  Is  no  doubt 
thai  In  certain  districts  there  has  been  a  lack  of  food  for  the  reindeer,  and 
consequently  It  haa  been  easier  to  make  a  living,  even  if  very  simple  and  poor, 
by  agrlciiltnre.  In  other  cases  the  Government  or  otlier  Int  ores  tin  j  parties  have 
Induced  the  I^pps  to  settle  as  agrlcultiirlsis,  as  esi»ecijiUy  dnrlng  ji  certain 
fiertod  of  time,  it  was  thought  to  be  wry  desirable  to  have  the  land  sptthnl  iin<l 
farmed.  In  this  respect  it  has  often  not  been  realized  that  affrlculture  gives 
tt  verj^  ranch  smaller  revenue  than  the  rebvdt^r  service,  and  thus  a  part  oT 
the  population  has  l)een  Induced  to  live  a  p*»or  life,  without  the  possibility  of 
utilizing  the  opp^^irt unities  of  nature.  The  Sweillsh  Government  has,  however, 
always,  bnt  especially  In  the  later  years,  realliEed  the  Importance  of  giving  the 
Dipps  the  protection  which  makes  it  possible  to  continue  their  original  life. 

The  fishing  Lapps,  in  niost  cases,  ori^nate  from  the  Nomads,  having  prefen-e*! 
to  get  their  living  in  a  comparuttvely  lazy  life  as  tlshers,  Instead  of  In  the  more 
■irenuous  life  as  nomads.  In  many  cases  poverty  seems  to  be  the  real  reason 
for  tlic»  transition  Into  the  fisher's  life.  It  is,  however,  not  Improbable  tlmt 
notne  of  the  fisher  Lf(pf>t<  la  Norway  have  ancestors  who  came  u>  the  country 
earlier  than  the  Nomada* 
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If  you  divide  the  Lapps  into  groups,  according  to  their  chief  livelihood,  of 
reindeer  service,  agriculture,  and  fishery,  you  will  find  that  the  nomad  Ijipps, 
or  **  reindeer  Lapps,"  are  very  much  fewer  than  the  others. 

In  Norway  there  are  only  about  1,260,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  number 
living  exclusively  on  the  reindeer. 

In  Sweden  we  distinguish  between  nomadizing  Lapps  and  forest  Lapps,  the 
latter  generally  live  in  houses,  but  at  any  rate  get  their  livelihood  chiefly  from 
reindeer.  The  reindeer,  however,  do  not  migrate  as  those  belonging  to  the 
nomadizing  Lapps.  The  reindeer  of  the  forest  Lapps  are  a  little  different  from  • 
the  other,  being  somewhat  larger,  and  the  year  around  these  deer  rove  about  in 
the  neighboring  woods. 

The  latest  statistics  are  as  follows :  Sweden — Nomadizing  Lapps,  2,701 ;  forest 
Lapps,  465;  total,  3,256.  These  Lapps  live  exclusively  by  the  reindeer  service. 
Finland — Reindeer  Lapps  in  1900,  about  300.    Russia,  unknown. 

One  can,  however,  with  certainty  estimate  the  whole  number  of  nomads  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  Russia  to  be  between  5,000  and  6,000. 

According  to  statistics  collected  during  1911  to  1915,  the  number  of  reindeer 
in  Norway  was  141,755.  In  this  case,  calves  younger  than  1  year  are  not 
counted.  Nlssen  has  expressed  the  opinion,  however,  that  this  figure  is  a  little 
too  low,  and  suggests  that  there  are  at  least  150,000. 

According  to  statistics  made  in  1909-1911,  the  number  of  migrating  reindeer, 
or  as  they  are  called,  "mountain-reindeer,"  was,  in  Sweden,  233,177;  and 
forest-reindeer,  41,488;  making  a  total  of  274,626. 

In  Norway  the  nomadizing  Lapps  live  chiefly  in  the  northernmost  Province, 
Finnmarken ;  residing  in  the  summer  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
in  the  woods  nearer  the  Swedish  Iwrder  in  the  winter,  especially  in  the  two 
parishes  of  Koutokeino  and  Karasjok.  Smaller  in  number  are  the  reindeer 
herds  In  the  parishes  of  Polmak  and  Sydvaranger.  Farther  south  there  are 
reindeer  Lapps  in  several  sections  of  Tromso,  Nordlands,  and  Trondhjems  amt, 
but  there  the  number  of  reindeer  is  much  smaller. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Kingdom  a  number  of  efforts  have  been  made  to 
utilize  the  vast  high  mountains  for  reindeer  sei-vice.  The  first  time,  as  far  as 
known,  about  1780,  in  the  district  called  "  Hardangervidden,"  these  experiments 
did  not  show  any  good  results,  but  they  were  renewed  again  several  times  later 
in  a  number  of  places  in  the  Kristians  amt  and  the  Buskenide  amt  The 
manner  in  which  these  experiments  were  carried  out  was  generally  the  forming 
of  small  companies  by  farmers  and  others  owning  the  herd,  sometimes  consist- 
ing of  a  couple  of  thousand  animals.  Most  of  these  small  companies  have 
failed,  but  after  a  while  new  companies  have  been  formed  and  the  business 
started  again.  During  the  years  1880  to  1910,  there  was  great  prosperity; 
the  chief  reason,  however,  being  that  young  Lapps  were  engaged  to  keep  the 
herds  owned  by  the  small  companies,  whose  shareholders  usually  were  farmers 
of  the  district.  During  this  period  the  number  of  reindeer  continued  to  grow, 
and  probably  went  as  high  as  up  to  40,000.  Since  then,  there  has  been  a 
decline,  and  the  number  of  reindeer  in  the  southern  part  of  Norway,  outside  of 
the  old  reindeer  district,  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  15,500.  The  reason 
for  this  decline  in  the  reindeer  service  is,  by  K.  Nissen,  supposed  to  be  that 
there  is  not  suflicient  food ;  the  reindeer  moss,  which  is  the  chief  winter  food, 
occurring  In  a  comparatively  small  amount  Another  very  important  reason, 
;  Nissen  says,  is  that  there  are  numerous  wild  reindeer  in  the  district,  and  tt  is 
I  impossible  to  keep  tame  deer  where  the  wild  animals  are  in  abundance.  The 
I  wild  reindeer  in  many  ways  spoil  the  tame,  and  farther,  very  often  ti^e 
antagonism  between  the  hunters  and  reindeer  owners  causes  great  difficulties. 
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SnRwI^^B^Sml^r  nomads  live  In  all  tho  pnrislies  alonl^El^otuidiiry 
ocn  Sweden  and  Norway  froiu  FlDlaud  in  tbt*  north  to  Id  re  In  Ujo  province 
Of  Darle^arlia— a  distance  oi  ahoot  (SOQ  English  ndltia,  or  more  than  half  lUe 
whide  leugtli  of  the  cotiniiT* 

Laplnnd,  the  nortbertiniost  ot  the  Swedish  provinces,  reaches  from  latitude 
04  det^rees  to  tu^arly  60  degrees  ujid  comprises  about  one-fourth  of  the  tutal 
urea  of  Sweden*  whiHa  an?»  Is  about  173*000  square  miles.  Most  of  the  f^ippa 
live  In  UdB  province,  hut  gxvu  \u  the  province's,  Vesterbotten*  Jamtlaad,  Hnrje* 
|iil(M),  and  Darlecarlla  there  are  some  Lapps. 

In  all  the  provinces  the  Lapps  are,  uf  course.  In  a  great  minority;  only  in  one 
imH»h,  in  the  uorlhernniost  part  of  Sweden,  do  they  amount  to  more  tixan  half 
of  the  wlifjle  population. 

The  niMuntairi  Lapps,  or  nomads,  do  not  live  in  any  particular  place,  but 
divide  Into  tribes  migraling  in  certain  dtKtrlcts.  For  Instance,  In  the  two  nortli- 
emmoHt  purlshct^  in  Sweden^  where  the  L^tpps  are  most  numerous,  they  migrate 
In  the  forest  region  south  of  the  Norwegian  border  the  whole  winter;  in  the 
eiirlnK  tliey  niove  over  the  frontier  and  continue  slowly  down  from  the  high 
tnoublalns  to  the  Norwegian  coast,  from  where  8om*j  of  the  reindeer  herda, 
ail  10  many  Ujousands  of  animals.  awUu  over  the  fjords  out  to  some  of 

lb'  lids,  where  they  are  pastured  the  whole  summer.     In  the  fall  they 

tfnive  Imcii  tci  the  high  mnuntains  and  from  there  down  again  to  the  fort^gt 
region,  ^flte  distance  wbU?h  some  of  the  Lnpps  move  twice  n  year  U  in  certjdu 
eum»  UH)  to  IGO  ndlesi  and  in  this  way  they  have  gone  on  moving  and  movliig 
ftor  hundreds  *>r  perhaps  for  thousiinds  of  yeara 

From  the  M>utheru  part  of  Lapland,  the  I^pps  only  move  20  lo  SO  miles  tutu 
Norway,  but  thei^.  and  In  provinces  south  of  I^apland,  tltey  usually  go  down 
Into  tJi»^  forest  r<»gion  tn  Sweden,  sometimes  an  far  as  to  the  coast  of  the  UoUlc 
Kea,  ThuK  the  whole  northern  half  of  Sweden  is  Inhabited  by  migratory  Lai»ps 
during  u  part  of  the  year. 

The  furent  Lapps  are  found  chiefly  In  some  «malT  districts  situated  between 
Baltic  and  up  to  10*)  miles  iherefi'orn. 

be  nontaiJs,  as  a  rule,  live  In  huts  all  the  year  around,  moving  with  the 
deer  tierds.  This,  many  times,  esijeciaUy  in  the  winter,  makes  an  extremely 
tmrd  Ufe,  but  atlll*  It  i»  very  heuUbfuU  In  ttie  later  years  there  has  been  a 
certain  tendency  amnng  some  of  them  to  build  houses  or  more  suhstantlftl  nuts 
of  wootl,  and  to  kwp  their  families  there.  This  has  a  very  bad  Inllueuce  ui>on 
the  rein  tee  as  well  as  on  the  health  uf  the  L4*pf»8,    It  has  been  observe^l 

that  tui  ^  ifi  murh  iaor«>  prmtilent  umoiig  the  famnies  tbnt  live  In  b<Mt^'s 

tlian  anHio^i  iUosn*  who  keep  to  their  old  mmle  of  living  tn  huts  made  of  cloth. 

The  SwedlKh  Lajtim.  however,  n&  mentioned  before,  have  uiuny  dlillcultb^^  to 
deal  wiUi,  Tlie  fanning  settlers  in  Sweden  have  gradntilly  gone  farther  north 
la  tlie  disirict.  where  the  Lapps  formerly  were  alone,  and  as  the  reindeer  some- 
tlm(«  spoil  the  hay  belonging  to  the  fiirmers.  conflicts  very  often  arise  In  which 
the  l4ipsis«  who  commonly  are  held  responsible  for  the  damage,  are  the  suffeivra. 
smi  worw  1«  It  in  Norwiiy,  where  btnh  tlie  offlclals  aud  private  people  to  a 
cvrlaln  dejL^ree  w«rk  against   the  Lapps. 

At  present  tbere  is  a  SwiHllfih-Norweglan  commission  working  ou  the  solution 
of  these  problems,  and  trying  to  establish  ruU*s  which  can  make  the  existence 
iif  the  Lapps  safer.  It  is  alsii  worth  making  it  sjtfe.  The  big  mountains  along 
the  frontier  can  not  be  advaotageimsly  utillzAHl  by  other  people  than  the 
nomndjc.  and  to  the  whole  country  the  reindeer  service  is  a  very  Important  and 
iiseftd  Industry. 

It  Is  very  often  fuild  that  the  Lapjis  are  dying  out,  hut  experience  does  not 

prove  thliL    Of  course,  as  soim  as  railways  are  built  through  the  country  and 
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tbt»  LfliTps  get  In  tonrh  with  jjriother  kind  of  calture  th«n  tbeir  owo  Runie  of 
tliem  will  l»e  lo«,  but.  as  n  nUe.  thf-y  try  to  preserve  tlietr  own  niiide  of  Mving 
•Dfl  to  nvuld  mixing  wldi  olber  people. 

The  value  of  the  wliole  r<?iiKleer  stork  la  Swe<leo  might  be  estimated  ttt  more 
thnn  kr,  5,000*000  (about  $l,Smjm)0), 

The  ftvem^  vnhip  of  the  reindeer  woa,  before  the  war,  eBtlmnted  at- -for 
eow,  kr.  24 :  fbr  ox,  kr.  8S ;  for  calf,  kr.  15 :  for  calf  born  In  the  year,  kr  10. 
Now  the  prices  nre^  of  ronrse,  niuHi  higher,  and  may  be  estimated  In  the  four 
Kroups  at  45  to  GO,  60  to  80*  25,  and  10  crowns,  respectlTely, 

The  following'  data  about  the  »ale  of  reindeer  meat,  bides,  hoofs,  and  boras 
nmy  be  interesting: 

The  reindeer  ment  la  of  course  used  as  food  by  a  j^ront  number  of  p«>«>iile. 
Many  conatder  I!  better  than  <'att!e  meat.    The  steak  Is  ueetl  either  fresh,  dried, 
salted,  or  smoked.    This  Is  the  jmrt  of  the  reindeer  roenf  which  is  most  larj?e1 
eKr*^>rt<?d  ro  the  soutliern  part  of  the  muntry.    Other  jynrts  of  the  antmal«  1 
rrtis  rind  leics,  are  j^neraJly  dried  In  the  air  and  allirhtly  smokefl  In  the  openlti 
of  the  hilt  and  used  l»y  the  Lappn  ibeuiselves.    This  Is  nn  excellent  food*  very 
concentrate*!,  and  very  easy  to  carry  on  the  loni?  wanderings  and  travel    It  Is 
coten  either  driest  and  cold,  or  ronsted. 

Thf  hide  irnnu*dlatrly  iiftJer  hetnK  taken  off  the  killed  autmal,  la  put  mi 
wioderi  fltretrhers  niid  drlefl  In  the  open  air,  and  us  soon  as  It  Is  properly  dried 
It  eim  l»e  either  s*ohi  fnr  export  or  used  for  the  l^apps'  own  purposea  It  lias 
ninnlfnld  um^n,  *rhe  Lapps,  as  well  as  other  people  thing  In  the  wooits  In  tho 
northern  part  of  Sweden,  use  It  for  bedding,  and  It  Is  for  this  purposes  very 
adaptable,  belnjj  very  warm  nnd  easily  transported,  the  wet^rht  of  tlie  hi  deal  lie- 
injf  only  four  to  six  pound* 

Ttie  t.i»pp*»  theni**elvi*!<.  and  even  tbe  tannerw,  f^n^pare  the  bides  for  maklni? 

Hltr.r*,  ffli>vi'!*,  etc.     In  other  words,  tt  has  tbe  same  nm*  as  the  sWn  of  cattle 

or  *  rtlves.     It  Ih  to  a  great  extent  even  expf»rted  for  such  purposes.     The  hideg 

of  the  cfilveii,  which  an*  klltfi!  in  the  fall,  are  used  by  the  I^pt>s,  as  well  n«  by 

thi-  M'illerji  in  thr  district,  as  winter  clothing,  with  the  fur  on  the  outer  side; 

tlief«i*  furK  are  very  warm  and  coniforlat>le.    The  hair,  howe^*er,  ha*  a  ifri  at 

tendency  to  «hed.    A  ftn©  fur  coat  of  reindeer  skin  would  eo«t  about  kr,  Oki 

lo  kr  !>0  I$1C  to  |24i      Tlie  hldea  from  tbe  head  uiul  Hnibs  of  tlie  relndt*^r 

ure  used  for  shoe«.    The  hair  Is  used  for  a  nnml>er  of  purposes  and  Is  bljrl^ly 

prBlu«*4l  ^n  nn  export  article.     It  Is  used  for  upholstery  pun>'>se8,  and  on  ac* 

count  of  thf  air  channel  In  each  haJr  tt  la  alsii  used  in  larjfe  qnantltli*)^  for 

Qifinnfarturlns:  life  preserreni^ 

Tbe  horns  were  formerly  used  mostly  for  mannfachirltig  i:lue.  but  now,  the 

-Jftrg*  Ijtsttutlful  hortui  ere  itlso  uh^kI  for  decorative  pun>ose».  and  making  knife 

■laiidlea  and  alitelds  for  knives^  ete 

^  Thfr  alnews  from  tlie  U'iss  of  the  reindeer  will  alw^yn  t»e  xaved,  Wbwj  tbe 
intinat  is  klJb*<i  tliey  are  taken  out  und  drU>d.  and  In  this  sbni»e  they  can  t>e 
■Imn  tor  a  long  time.  Tbe  I^ipps  Hre  exceedingly  clever  In  making  thread  of 
■k€ii9  glnewii,  which  are  u*«ed  for  »*ewlng  of  clothes  as  well  as  shi^ea.  They  are 
Ert<i7  strong  and  stand  water  very  well  They  are  also  exported  to  a  great 
bct^iii  to  Norway. 

BMHp  l»e  of  relndet^r  fc^r  trnn^Hirtlng  pnri>o}4e«  Is  not  so  ^reat  as  it  was  tie* 
Ha  fiMida  wi^re  built  In  Lapland.  Along  the  Finnish  frontier  Che  mall,  how- 
wr«r.  la  atltl  to  a  terrain  extent  carried  by  reindeer  between  Muontoialusta 
Mind  Kareauando,  a  dl«lani*<*  of  nbont  no  milef*  i»tberwl^  U  Is  used  for  trnna* 
|it>nlng  mall  only  whi;n  Lhv  cuiidiUona  ul  the  roada  an»  such  that  horfesa  can 
not  l>e  used* 
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Km  \tm^  ns  Hie  8ettl**mem  of  tlie  forrst  nnci  iDountaln  Otfltrfrts  of  nortbt^rn 
SvtHleD  Imd  not  progressed  very  far,  caille  nilsinjsr  was  entlroly  dependent  upoo 
the  fodder  crojis  lo  fields  tiround  and  In  swarnps  nnd  lir(^>ks.  which  were  often 
eltiuited  far  away  from  the  fornix  Before  the  swamps  had  frozen  over  It  was 
liufiosslble  to  go  over  the  giuiind  witli  horses,  and  later  In  the  winter  the  deep 
snow  made  It  impossible  to  bring  anything  home  from  the  n^eadows.  With  the 
reindeer  one  caji  get  over  the  ground  as  soon  as  there  Is  snow  on  the  ground,  and 
for  this  renm)n  the  reindeer  was  the  only  siittahle  nnimul  for  trausportinjf 
purposes^ 

The  abundajit  supply  of  reindeer  moss  furnishes  tliese  onhnals  with  plenty  of 
fodder  around  the  fomig  without  any  expeuj^p  or  trouble  for  the  owners.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fodder  supply  for  horses  around  the  farmn  was  often  i^ery 
limroe*  and  this  constituted  another  obstacle.,  the  more  so  as  one  had  very 
lltU€i  other  use  for  horses.  Besides  the  brlngrlng  home  of  fodder,  one  can  also 
nee  the  reindeer  to  convey  food  suppHas  from  the  trading  centers  and  for  the 
transport  of  game  and  flsli  and  reindeer  meat,  wlilch  are  the  chief  nutriment 
In  ctiese  districts,  Further,  the  reindeer  were  used  to  a  large  degree  for  the 
traiuiport  of  merchant  goods  from  the  coast  cities  to  the  marlset  places  In  the 
Interior  of  the  cnuutry.  In  the  iKfgtnning  of  the  last  century  iron  ore  was  also 
trans|)orted  from  the  mines  In  Lapland  to  the  furnaces  along  the  coa^t. 

When  the  use  of  wood  was  started  In  a  Invf^  scide  up  in  the  river  valleys, 
and  the  road!*  to  the  river  where  the  timber  waK  11<»ated  were  not  completed, 
reindeer  wore  used  in  a  targe  decree,  especially  In  certain  parts  of  Korrhot- 
tenslan. 

As  the  settling  eontlnned  and  the  number  of  people  Increased  the  game  and 
the  tlsh  decreased.  The  settlers  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  engage  In  a  little 
more  intensive  fanning  and  the  Keeping  of  horses  became  a  necessity. 

At  the  same  time  the  abundance  of  reindeer  moss  around  the  meadows  and 
farms  also  began  to  diminish,  due  tn  forest  fires,  Increase  In  reindeer »  the  use 
of  tJie  moss  &s  fodder  for  the  cattle,  and  otiier  slndlar  causes.  As  a  result  the 
use  of  relndi^r  for  iTausport  has  become  less  and  less  prevalent,  and  I  hey  are 
now  uae<l.  with  the  exception  of  those  U'^ed  b>  IJie  nomad  r^appson  their  wander- 
Ingji,  only  on  the  most  distant  farm  land  for  sending  the  products  of  the  rein- 
deer Industrr  to  the  town  where  It  ts  sold. 

(Signed)  HjAXjiAtt  Lumiuohm, 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington^  Jwne  17^  1919. 
Sir:  I  am  submitting  herewith  the  report  of  a  survey  of  public 
education  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  including  all  schools  that  receive 
any  part  of  their  support  from  the  treasury  of  tfie  State. 

The  survey  was  made  under  my  direction,  at  the  request  of  the  Ala- 
bama Survey  Commission,  created  by  act  of  legislature  as  set  forth  in 
the  introduction  to  this  report.  On  June  9, 10,  and  11  the  report  was 
submitted  by  me  to  the  Survey  Commission,  through  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght  and  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialists  in  rural  education  and 
higher  education,  respectively,  in  this  Bureau,  and  was  approved  and 
received  by  the  commission. 

I  recommend  that  the  report  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  for  distribution  among  the  citizens  of  Alabama 
and  students  of  education  throughout  the  country. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  STUDY  OF  ALABAMA. 


INTRODUCTION, 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  containing  tha 
following  provisions,  was  approved  by  the  governor  February  6^ 

1.  That  the  governor  shall  iippolnt  a  comiulsslon  of  tive  persona  •  •  *  tdj 
make  a  stady  of  the  public  eUucational  syBtem  of  Alabuma,  including  all 
schools  and  educational  Institutions  supported  In  whole  or  in  part  from  public 
funds,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  same  and  to  report  Its  flndlags,  with 
recommendations  for  increased  efQclency  and  economy,  to  the  governor  on  oi 
before  July  1,  1919. 

2.  That  the  said  eommlasion  is  empowered  to  employ  expert  assistants  in  the 
several  fields  of  public  education  in  which  the  State  is  engaged, 

3.  That  the  said  commission  and  its  employees  shall  have  free  access  to  all 
public  records.  All  public  school  and  educational  Institutions,  teachers,  in* 
Btrnctors,  faculties,  officers,  and  employees  shall  furnish  all  Infonnation  and 
assistance  in  their  power  in  making  such  a  study  as  is  contemplated  under 
this  act 

4.  That  said  commission  shall*  in  siddition  to  other  work  specified  by  this 
act.  direct  special  attention  to  the  feasibility  and  the  advisability  of  eonsoUdat 
Inir  liny  uf  the  exiistiuK  8tnte  etiucationnl  institutions  or  departments  thereof, 
of  eliminating  any  Institution  or  Institutions,  and  of  coordinating  and  unifying 
ihe  work  of  any  or  all  institutions  under  one  board  of  management  and  control 

5.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $10,000  •  •  •  for  the  purpose  of  de* 
fraying  the  cost  of  the  study  herein  proposed. 

On  tlie  11th  of  March.  1911>,  the  Alabama  Education  Commission 
created  by  this  act  met  in  the  capitol  at  Montgomery  to  outline  the 
work  of  the  survey  and  to  listen  to  comments  on  the  plan  by  Dr< 
Wallace  G.  Buttricky  of  the  General  Education  Boards  and  to  Dr. 
Philander  P.  Claston,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  commission  passed  the  following  r^olutions: 

Whereas  the  Educational  Commission  has  been  created  In  accordance  %vith  an 

act  of  the  legislature  approved  February  6,  1919 ;  and 
WheiTSs  tills  comxQisBlon  must  submit  its  report  to  the  governor  on  or  before 

July  1,  1919;  and 
Whereas  the  scope  of  the  work  prescribed  in  said  act  comprehends  the  entire 

publlc-school  system  of  Alabama :  and 
Whereas  the  discharge  of  this  duty  will  neceasitate  the  collection  and  tabulation 

of  certoln  technical  and  scientific  information  by  experts ;  and 
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10  AN  EDUCATIONAL  STUDY   OF  ALABAMA. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  the  legally  constituted  head 
of  the  public-school  system  In  this  country :  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  1.  That  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  hereby  Invited 
and  requested  to  accept  the  task  of  making  the  scientific  study  of  the  entire 
public-school  system  of  Alabama,  upon  the  terms  and  in  keeping  with  the  plan 
outlined  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  That  so  much  of  a  sum  of  $8,500  as  may  be  necessary  be  set  aside  from  the 
State  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  those  working  under 
the  direction  of  Commissioner  Claxton  for  the  provision  of  clerical  help  and 
supplies  and  honoraria  to  three  or  four  men  outside  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
who  are  also  to  be  asked  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

3.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  those  working  under  his  direction 
be  clothed  with  all  the  authority  conferred  under  Section  III  of  the  act  to  secure 
information  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  make  a  full  and  complete  survey 
of  public  education  in  Alabama,  and  to  this  end  to  require  the  production  of 
papers,  records,  and  information  under  oath  from  any  person  or  persons  en- 
gaged in  public  school  work. 

4.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  his  staff  report  the  n»sults  of  said 
investigation  and  findings  to  the  commission  by  June  6. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion began  the  work  of  the  survey  March  12.  The  actual  field  work 
continued  from  that  date  imtil  the  31st  of  May.  Because  of  the  very 
brief  time  available  for  the  study,  an  unusually  large  number  of  per- 
sons were  engaged  in  it.  Their  names  and  their  respective  contribu- 
tions to  the  report  appear  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  interrelations  of  the  higher  institutions  were  judged  to  present 
certain  complications.  On  this  ground  it  seemed  advisable  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Bureau's  regular  staff  for  the  investigation  of  these 
institutions  an  advisory  conmiittee  made  up  of  representatives  of  vari- 
ous phases  of  higher  education.  The  membei's  of  this  committee  were 
Pre^sident  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  Dr.  C.  R, 
Mann,  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  committee  on  education 
and  special  training  of  the  War  Department;  President  A.  F.  Woods, 
of  the  Maryland  State  College;  and  Dr.  Horace  D.  Arnold,  formerly 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  medicine  of  Harvard  University,  who 
was  called  in  as  a  special  adviser  in  regard  to  medical  education. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Foght  had  general  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  manuscript,  except  the  sections  relating  to  higher  edu- 
cation. Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen  had  charge  of  the  investigation  of  the 
higher  institutions  and  the  preparation  of  this  section  of  the  report. 

The  field  studies  were  organized  under  several  group  headings,  and 
each  study  in  charge  of  the  survey  personnel  enumerated  below : 

1.  General  School  Organization  and  Admirdstration. — Dr.  H.  W. 

Foght. 

2.  History  of  Education  in  Alabama. — Mr.  William  R.  Hood,  divi- 

sion of  school  legislation.  Bureau  of  Education. 
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3.  Rural  and  Agriculfurai  Edueatwn. — Mrs.  Katheriiie  M*  Cook 

■  specialist  in  rural  education.  Bureau  of  Education;  Walter  S 
B  Deffenbaugh,  specialist  in  education  in  villages  and  town 
B  Bureau  of  Education;  Mr.  C.  H.  Lane^  regional  director,  thi 
H  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  and  Dr.  H.  W 

Foght. 

4.  City  Schools,— Mr,    P.   W.   Horn,  superintendent  of  school! 

■  Houston,  Tex.;  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  specialist  in  city  scJioo 
H  systems,  Buix?au  of  Education;  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Didcoct,  profes 

V  sor  of  secondaiy   education,   George   Peabody   College   fo] 

■  Teachers. 

5.  Higher  Education, — Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen;  Dr.  Chester  D.  Jar 

vis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education,  Bureau  of  Education 
^  Dr.  Walter  C.  John,  specialist  in  land-grant  college  statistical 
B  Bureau  of  Education;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Pettijohn,  director  of  th( 

B         extension  division,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Ui^  Preparation  of  Teachers.— Dr,  Willis  E.  Johnson,  president 

V  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak 
•  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght;  and  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen. 

7.  Special  Educatioti: 

Negro  Education. — Mr.  Walter  B.  Hill,  special  collaborator,  Bu- 

i-eau  of  Education;  Dr.  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  special  collabo- 
rator, Bureau  of  Education;  and  Mr,  Jackson  Davis,  genera 

field  agent.  General  EdLication  Board. 
School  Health  and  Physical  Education. — Dr.  Hiram  Byrd,  th^ 

■  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Dr.  Willard  S.  Small^ 
B  si)ecialist  in  school  hygiene  and  sanitation,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
B  tion;  and  Miss  Martha  Stevens,  director  of  health  education^ 

Home  Economics.^Miss  Carrie  A.  Lyford,  specialist  in  hom< 

economics,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Home  and  School  Gardening. — Mr,  John  L.  Kandall,  regiona 

■  director,  United  Stat^  School  Garden  Army, 
Education  of  Delinquents,  Defectives,  and  Illiterates. — Dr.  H, 

W.  Foght. 

The  recommendations  relating  to  higher  education  were  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  advisory  committee  on  June  2^  and  Messrs. 
Mann  and  Wmids  concurred  in  all.  President  Alderman  dissentec 
from  Recommendations  15  c-4,  15  j,  15  k,  15  n,  and  15  o-l. 

On  June  7  the  chapters  dealing  with  higher  education  were  pre- 
sented to  the  presidents  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Ala- 
bama Girls'  Technical  Institute,  in  Montgomery.  On  the  8th  and 
9th  of  June  these  same  chapters  were  presented  to  the  president 
of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  Montgomery.  The  pur^ 
poee  of  these  conferences  was  to  correct  any  possible  misstatementa 
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of  fact.  As  a  result  of  tliem  a  few  minor  changes  were  made  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  report  and  one  recommendation  was  changed. 

On  June  9,  10,  and  11  Messra  Foght  and  Capen  presented  the  re-' 
port  of  the  survey  committee  to  the  Alabama  Education  ComraiS' 
sion,  at  Montgomery. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  its  associated  investiga- 
tors gratefully  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  the  members  of  the 
Alabama  Education  Commission  for  their  many  courtesies  and  hearty 
cooperation  throughout  the  study ;  to  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion for  valuable  help  in  procuring  and  compiling  educational  sta- 
tistics ;  to  the  director  of  the  department  of  archives  and  history  for 
valuable  documentary  information;  and  to  the  heads  of  the  State's 
educational  institutions,  the  county  and  city  superintendents,  and 
the  teachers  of  the  State  for  valuable  advice  and  constant  cooperation. 
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Chapter  L 
llLABAMA,  THE  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE, 


Main  tapographical  features. — Alabama  is  situated  in  the 
South  Central  Division  of  States,  in  the  heart  of  the  "  cotton  king- 
dom/' It  contains  an  area  of  51,279  square  niiles,  711  square  miles. 
of  this  being  water.  The  State  falls  naturally  into  two  great  topo- 
graphical divisions — the  Appalachian  area  and  the  coastal  plain, 
the  dividing  line  between  the  two  running  roughly  from  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  throogh  Tuscaloosa  to  Montgomery,  thence 
swinging  in  a  bold  t  urve  toward  a  point  near  Columbus,  Ga.  The^ 
aiean  elevation  above  sea  level  is  about  600  feet.  To  the  north  and 
east  of  this  line  the  surface  rises  gradually  to  1,800  feet,  with  oc- 
casional heights  of  2,400  feet  in  the  Talladega  Mountains.  To  the- 
south  of  the  dividing  line,  the  surface  falls  gradually  toward  th©^ 
south  and  west  till  the  tidal  plain  is  reached.  The  main  axis  and' 
waterslied  of  the  Appalachian  urea  runs  through  Coosa,  Clay,  and 
Cleburne  Counties.  East  of  this  lies  the  Talladega  Mountains,  ai 
rugged  mountain  ridge  enst  of  which  lies  the  Ashland  Plateau  with 
an  altitude  of  nearly  1,000  feet.  To  the  west  and  north  of  the  moun- 
tain ajcis  lies  the  fertile  Tennessee  Valley,  fringed  on  the  south  by  a! 
great  mountain  '*  rim,''  rich  in  coal  and  iron  and  limestone. 

The  Tennessee  Valley,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  Tennessee^ 
Plateau,  is  traversed  the  whole  width  of  the  State  by  the  Tennes- 
see River.  This  is  the  blue-grass  section  of  Alabama.  Its  soil  is  in' 
the  main  a  deep  red  clay,  well'drained  and  easy  of  culture.  Thia^ 
se<rtion  of  the  State  is  well  suited  to  the  production  of  the  staple 
grains  and  live  stock.  The  Tennessee  River  oflfers  great  possibili- 
ties for  development  of  water  power,  the  most  noted  natural  reser- 
voir being  located  at  Muscle  Shoals.  South  of  this  river  plateau 
rises  a  low  ridge  of  moimtains  known  popularly  as  the  "  rim,"  un- 
derlaid w^ith  rich  deposits  of  iron,  coal,  limestone,  and  marble.  The 
great  Birmingham  industrial  district  forms  the  heart  of  this  section, 

The  Alabama  black  belt,  so  caUed  because  of  its  rich  black  muck 
soil,  embracer  a  great  rolling  prairie  southward  of  the  Appalachian 
area  and  extending  to  the  coastal  plain.  Its  soil  is  remarkably  fer- 
tile, despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  *'  cottoned  •'  for  upward  of  a 
jiumlred  yeai-^,  under  the  intliffei'ent  plantation  system  that  is  now  be-- 
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ginning  to  pass  away.  By  degrees  farming  in  the  black  belt  is  be- 
coming diversified;  live  stock  and  alfalfa  have  already  transformed 
some  parts  of  it,  and  soon  the  entire  belt  should  become  one  of  the 
greatest  stock-growing  and  dairying  sections  of  the  South, 

The  gulf  coastal  plain  embraces  the  entire  southern  portion  of  the 
State  south  of  the  prairie  black  belt.  Its  topography  varies  from 
level  to  gently  rolling  lands,  watered  by  small  streams,  which  in 
the  main  afford  a  good  drainage  system.  The  soil  is  largely  a  sandy 
loam  particularly  well  adapted  for  truck  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
In  places  this  region  contains  pine  and  oak  uplands,  with  here  and 
there,  toward  the  coast,  pine  barrens,  much  of  which  is  yet  largely 
undeveloped. 

Early  spread  of  popuf^tion,  infuen^ed  by  this  topography, — In  ad- 
dition to  the  bold  curving  Tennessee  in  the  north,  the  State  is 
traversed  by  the  great  Alabama-Torabigbee  River  system,  navigable 
for  many  miles  northward  from  Mobile  Bay.  Of  the  tributary 
rivers  the  Coosa  drains  the  rich  Coosa  Valley,  noted  for  its  agri- 
cultural wealth  and  famous  also  for  its  unlimited  water  power. 
The  Warrior  is  also  noted  for  its  great  possibilities  in  water  power 
and  for  its  wealth  in  agricultural  lands.  These  rivers  have  all 
played  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  the  State.  In  the  early 
historic  days  the  population  moved  northward  from  Mobile,  follow- 
ing the  deep-water  courses,  Otliers  came  soutliward  fioni  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  down  the  river  of  this  name,  where  they  passed 
by  land  over  the  rim  to  the  Warrior  and  Tombigbee,  down  which 
they  gradually  spread.  Other  pioneers  from  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  advanced  down  the  Coosa  Kiver  into  the  heart 
of  the  State.  Meanwhile  there  was  a  gradual  inflow  of  Georgians 
along  the  entire  eastern  border  of  the  State. 

Climate  of  the  State,— Th^  climate  of  Alabama  is  regulated  largely 
by  such  controlling  factors  as  elevation  abo\  e  sea  level,  geographical 
trend  of  the  highlands,  and  the  proximity  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Fortunately  for  the  State,  these  have  combined  to  give  Alabama 
a  comparatively  uniform  climate,  with  no  great  extremes  in  the 
temperature.  It  is  true  the  summers  are  long,  but  they  are  seldom 
oppressive*  The  nights  are  fairly  cool.  The  average  temperatnra 
for  the  State  is  63  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  61  degrees  in  the  north 
and  65  degrees  in  the  south.  The  average  summer  maximum  temper- 
ature is  90  degrees,  while  the  average  winter  minimimi  is  35  degrees* 

The  annual  average  precipitation  is  51  inches;  the  region  of  least 
precipitation  is  near  the  center  of  the  State,  where  it  is  48  inches. 

CThe  greatest  is  along  the  coast,  where  in  places  it  reaches  as  high 
as  68  inches.  The  coast  line  is  visited  by  occasional  destructive  sub- 
tropical storms,  while  the  central  section  of  the  State  is  liable  to 
drouthy  oondiUona,  most  likely  to  occur  between  May  and  November, 
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Oca^pati^ms  of  the  people. — Alabama  is  preeminently  an  agri* 
cultural  State*  notwithstanding  tha  fact  that  it  contains  a  rapidly 
growintr  industrial  section,  centering  about  Birmingham,  It  ranked 
eighteejith  among  the  48  States  as  regards  population  both  in  1910 
and  1900.  In  1010  the  density  of  population  for  the  entire  State 
was  41J  per  square  mile,  the  corresponding  figure  for  1900  being 
35.7.  The  population  is  mostly  rural.  In  1910,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, 17.3  per  cent  resided  in  incorporated  cities  and  towns  with  a 
population  of  2,500  and  over;  in  1900  only  11.3  per  cent. 

Birmingham  is  the  one  great  industrial  city  of  the  State;  Mobile 
and  Montgomery  nre  the  only  other  cities  having  above  25,000  popu* 
lation.  Anniston,  Bessemer,  Gadsden,  and  Selma  are  other  cities 
hai-ing  more  than  10,000  population  in  1910;  since  that  time  Tusca- 
loosa has  likewise  reached  this  population.  These  cities  contain 
about  14  of  the  total  17.3  per  cent  urban  population  in  the  State. 

The  census  of  1910  places  the  whole  number  of  farm  operators  at 
262,901  persons.  This  includes  ownei*s  operating  farms,  as  well  as 
tenants  and  renters.  Persons  engaged  in  nianufacturing  come  second, 
with  81,972  persons.  Tliis  group  includes  both  salaried  officials  and 
wage-earners.  Mining  of  coal  and  iron  and  quarrj*ing  of  limestone 
and  Tnarble  engage  about  32,000  pei*sons. 

The  agricultural  ^y stein. — The  land  surface  of  Alabama  is  32,- 
818,668  acres.  Of  this  area  21,732,312  acres  ai^  rated  as  tillable. 
But  of  this  amount  not  more  than  9,000,000  acres  have  been  cleared, 
and  of  this  area  again  only  about  8,000,000  acres  have  been  kept  open 
for  cultivation.  Indeed,  fully  G2  per  cent  of  the  Staters  tillable 
lands  nre  not  now  under  the  plow,  and  of  the  acreage  that  is  utilized 
much  needs  draining  and  terracing  before  it  can  be  farmed  effec- 
tively. The  State  has  n,ot  yet  emerged  fully  from  the  old  "  land 
economy"  period  of  agriculture,  which  in  the  South  was  marked 
by  the  old  plantation  system  of  owners,  overseei^s,  and  slave  land 
tillers.  Since  the  reconstruction  period  the  system  has  suffered 
largely  from  absentee  landlordism  and  tenant  farming.  The  large 
plantations  are  gradually,  however,  being  reduced  in  size  and  the 
number  of  operators  is  increasing  accordingly.  In  1910  there  were 
262,001  operators  of  all  kinds;  of  these,  103,929  were  classed  as 
owners,  640  as  managers,  and  158,326,  or  60,2  per  cent  of  all,  as 
tenants,  known  variously  as  share  tenants,  share-cash  tenants,  and 
cash  tenants. 

The  old  system  of  farming  has  proved  economically  unsound. 

The  colored  tenants  have  made  no  headway.     In  ordinary  years 

they  are  *' carried"  by  the  landowner,  the  overseer,  or  local  mer- 

chants  until  the  crops  are  made.    If  the  crops  aie  good  both  owner 

I  and  tenant  have  a  fair  margin.    But  in  exceptional  times—such  as 

I  the  last  five  or  six  years — the  system  has  been  breaking  down.    The 
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low  cotton  prices  in  19ia-14  made  the  beginning  of  the  break ;  it  was 
aided  by  the  boll-weevil  plague  and  the  destructive  flood  in  1916. 
This  seeming  calamity  was  probably  the  most  fortunate  thing  that 
could  have  happened.  Because  of  it  the  one-crop  system  is  now 
yielding  to  diversified  farming.  CJotton  culture  has  been  reduced  to 
55  per  cent  of  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  This  reduction  has  been 
more  than  made  up  in  value  by  increasing  crops  of  com,  alfalfa, 
hay,  velvet  beans,  peanuts,  and  raising  better  live  stock.  Because  of 
shortage  in  labor  many  plantations  are  being  turned  into  dairy  or 
stock  farms;  alfalfa  and  cowpeas  are  produced  in  increasing  acre- 
age to  provide  fodder  and  to  supply  humus  and  nitrogen  for  the 
land.  Pure-bred  stock,  both  dairying  and  beef  types,  have  been 
introduced  from  the  North.  This  has  revolutionized  the  live-stock 
industry  and  has  actually  doubled  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  State 
in  three  years'  time.  An  era  of  scientific  agriculture  is  apparently 
about  to  take  its  beginning  in  the  State. 

Growth  in  manufacturing  industries. — No  State  is  moi'e  fortunately 
situated  in  regard  to  urban  industries  than  is  Alabama.  The  Bir- 
mingham district  is  rich  in  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore;  and  the 
limestone  necessary  for  fluxing  the  iron  is  abundant  in  the  same 
region.  The  Coosa-Alabama  River  system  affords  imlimited  power 
possibilities,  and  the  raw  cotton  is  produced  within  easy  reach  of 
the  cotton  mills.  In  1879  only  10,000  wage  earners  were  employed 
in  manufactures  in  the  State;  by  1910  this  group  of  workers  had 
reached  about  83,000.  The  total  value  of  manufactured  products 
increased  during  this  time  from  $13,566,000  to  $145,962,000,  or  more 
than  tenfold.  The  growth  in  manufacturing  has  been  so  tremen- 
dous as  almost  to  overshadow  for  the  time  being,  in  the  minds  of 
many,  what  must  always  continue  to  hold  the  first  place  in  the 
State's  activities — i.  e.,*  agriculture. 

Population:  Its  increase  and  distribution. — In  1910  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  was  2,138,093.  In  1917  it  is  estimated  at  2,363,- 
989.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  since  the  first  census  was 
taken  in  1820.  From  1900  to  1910  the  increase  was  16.9  per  cent. 
In  density  the  population  varies  greatly.  The  population  of  the 
counties  varies  from  12,855  in  Winston  Coimty  to  226,476  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  the  latter  embracing  the  industrial  center  of  Birming- 
ham, which  alone  contributes  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  State.  Alabama  has  36  cities,  as  defined  by  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  and  46  cities  according  to  the  State  definition,  which 
counts  as  cities  all  incorporated  places  of  2,000  population  and 
upward. 

In  common  with  most  States,  Alabama  has  shown  a  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  percentage  growth  in  rural  population  as  compared  with 
the  growth  in  urban  population.  In  1890  the  former  represented 
89.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  in  1900,  88.1  per  cent,  with  the  still 
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greater  decline.  82.7  per  cent  in  1910.  However,  on  the  basis  of 
aggregate  gro^^th,  the  rural  population  increased  during  tlie  decade. 
1900^1910  by  406,49G  people,  while  the  cities  added  only  218,19& 

Racial  composition  and  charwcterlstics  of  the  popuhiti<^n, — ^Ala- 
bama  offers  no  great  social  or  economic  problem  so  far  as  the  white 
race  is  concerned.  Of  the  white  popuhxtion  now  in  the  8tnte,  8iA 
per  cent  were  born  there*  The  others  have  come,  in  Hie  main,  from 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  MissLssippi,  and  other  South  Central  and  South 
Atlantic  States.  In  1010  there  were  only  51^373  persons  of  foreign 
birth  in  the  State,  This  solidarity  and  lack  of  influx  in  popuhition 
has  to  a  degree  deprived  the  State  of  the  advantages  that  accrue  fi*om 
a  wholesale  mingling  of  population  from  section  to  section.  The 
native  white  population  is  made  up  chiefly  of  desccmhmts  of  the 
early  colonials  of  good  Anglo-Saxon,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Hugnenot 
ancestry. 

The  colored  rm*e. — ^In  1910,  of  the  whole  population,  908J2S2  per- 
sonsj  or  42|  per  cent%  were  negroes.  It  constitutes  75  per  cent  or  over 
in  11  counties  in  the  so-called  black  belt,  while  in  10  of  the  mountain 
cjonnties  the  peiTentage  of  negi^o  population  is  negligible. 

Like  other  Southern  States,  Alabama  has  the  problem  of  two  races. 
The  negroes  form  a  vital  part  of  soutlieni  life,  and  ha\e  both  aided 
and  hindered  its  development.  Tliey  are  largely  u  hmdless  popula- 
tion, largely  improvident,  nnd  poor,  so  that  the  Blightcst  economic 
pressure  is  likely  to  set  in  motion  a  negi*o  movement  of  some  dimen 
sions. 

Such  a  movement  has  been  going  on  since  1916.  The  boU  weevil  and 
the  great  floods  of  that  year  had  impoverished  the  colored  popula- 
tion and  made  them  CHger  to  respond  to  tlie  great  labor  call  from  the 
Xoi-th  due  to  the  war.  During  the  summer  of  1916  the  negroes  began 
leaving  the  State  in  such  numbers  as  to  constitute  a  real  migration, 
Ba'  the  middle  of  1917,  atx'ording  to  the  be^t  ostiniates,  75/)0O  persons, 
or  8.3  percent  of  the  total  negro  population,  had  abandoned  the  State. 
Since  that  time  the  movement  has  slackenedj  IhU  it  has  by  no  means 
yet  come  to  an  end. 

The  heaviest  losses  have  naturally  been  in  black-belt  territor}'.  Of 
the  11  black-belt  counties  which  in  1910  had  a  negro  popidation 
amounting  to  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  population,  "eight 
form  a  section  extending  from  Montgomery  County  westward  to  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  These  are  Dalhis,  Green,  Ilale,  Lowndes,  Ma- 
rengo. Perry,  Sumter,  and  Wilcox.  The  remaining  three,  Bullock, 
Macon,  and  Russell,  connect  Montgomery  Cotmty  with  the  State  of 
Georgia  to  the  east.  It  is  from  these  counties  that  negroes  have  gone 
literally  by  the  thousands.  Some  of  the  counties  have  lost  25  per  cent 
or  more  of  their  total  negro  population  within  the  past  18  montlW^ 


^  Nesm  MisratiOD  In  1916-17,  U.  8.  DepartmeDt  of  Labor  Bulletin,  1910«  p.  5Q« 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  STUDY  OF  ALABAMA^ 


While  the  immediate  causes  of  the  migration  were  economic,  much 
of  it  can  also  be  explained  in  a  desire  for  social  betterment,  and  par- 
ticularly for  improved  educational  advantages. 

Prevalence  of  UUteracy. — In  1910  Alabama  ranked  forty-sixth  in 
the  United  States  in  adult  illiteracy.    Two  States  only — South  Caro- 
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lina  and  Louisiana — ranked  lower.  The  accompanying  map  shows 
that  22.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  above  10  years  of 
age  were  classed  as  illiterates.  By  far  the  larger  per  cent  of  these 
illiterates  are  colored,  it  is  true;  but  the  percentage  is  alarmingly 
large  among  the  white  population  also. 
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At  the  i)resent  time  (biennial  school  census,  1918)  there  are  in  the 

'St^ite  an  aggregrute  of  334,551)  white  children  between  the  age;^  of  10 

and  20,  inclusive.    Of  this  number,  311,108  were  retunied  by  the  cen- 

&ns  as  literate  aiad  23,451  us  illiterate.    Similar  ages  for  1914  crave  an 

aggregate  of  30<),85T,  of  wliich  niuuber  280,598  were  classed  as  literate 

and  20^59  as  illiterate.    That  is  to  say,  one  white  child  in  every  14 

^in  1018  approximately  three  years  above  conipulsoiY  attendance  age 

iad  not  yet  learned  to  read  and  write;  for  1914  the  ratio  was  even 

worse,  being  one  in  every  12, 

Conditions  among  the  colored  children  are  much  worse.  In  1918 
there  were  22t>j7:i2  colored  childien  from  tlie  ages  of  10  to  20,  in- 
clusive. Of  these,  161,986  were  classed  as  literate  and  64,746  as  illit- 
erate; corresponding  ages  for  1914  gave  an  aggi-egate  of  240,814 
colored  children,  of  whom  170,567  were  classed  as  literate  and  70,246 
as  illiterate.  In  other  words,  one  out  of  every  three  colored  children 
in  1914  who  should  have  been  in  school  for  upward  of  three  years 
fould  neither  read  nor  write.     In  1918  the  ratio  was  still  one  to  three. 

These  figures  consider  only  the  children  uf  school  age,  and  Ijear 
direct  witness  that  the  public-school  facilities  uf  the  State  are  quite 
inadequate  and  the  compidsory  law  only  poorly  enforced.  It  proves 
also  that  the  State  must  invest  much  more  in  education  than  it  has 
done,  and  must  equalize  the  investment  better  lietween  the  races  than 
it  has  d«mc,  if  tliis  unfortunate  condition  is  tu  l>e  remedied  in  the 
near  future. 

In  the  population  beyond  school  age  the  illiterates  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  older  people  who  aiv  beginning  to  pass  away;  it  is 

liiti  prevalent  among  the  very  youth  wlio  have  the  destiny  of  the 
iiture  in  their  hands.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  astonishing  dis- 
Fclosures  in  the  registration  under  the  recent  sek'ctive  draft.  Ala- 
bama had  approxhuately  10,000  young  men  (*f  draft  age  wholly  illit- 
erate in  a  total  I'egistration  of  172 J27,  or  one  in  each  17  persons. 

How  the  weaJtk  of  the  Slate  w  utUizvd  for  idueation,--X\^hn\n^ 
is  potentially  a  rich  State.  The  actuid  accumulated  wealth  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  great  as  might  be  expected.  \nr  is  this  wealth  well  dis- 
rihuted.  Tlie  mass  of  the  Xegro  population  is  poor  and  landless  and 
of  little  tax  ability.    Great  wealth  is  exceptional  and  of  recent  origin, 

id  is  limited  in  the  main  tu  the  industrial  regions.  The  large 
planters  have  been  kept  '*  land  poor  '^  by  the  indiflerent  system  of 
one-crop  farming,  but  in  spite  of  this  some  of  them  have  become 
wealthy  by  holding  their  lands  for  the  unearned  increment.  Oti  the 
other  hand^  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  Alabama  is  unable  to  support 
well  a  modern  system  of  public  schools.  The  State  has  not  in  past 
years  utilized  its  resources  so  fully  or  so  elTectively  as  it  should  have 
done,  all  of  which  is  shown  clearly  in  following  chapters  of  this  re- 
port   The  State  has  the  ability  to  do  vastly  more  than  it  has  done. 
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The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  how  to  readjust  the  State's  unsatis- 
factory tax  system;  how  to  equalize  taxes  among  the  rich  and  poor; 
and  how  to  enforce  the  revenue  code  fairly  over  the  State  ? 
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Figure  1  shows  graphically  the  increase  in  the  State's  actual 
property  valuation  and  its  assessed  valuation.  A  glance  at  the  figure 
indicates  that  the  total  resources  have  increased  satisfactorily  for 
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several  decades,  and  especially  so  since  1910.  It  is,  in  fact,  rapidly 
outstripping  the  growth  in  population.  But  the  assessed  valuation 
has  not  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  At  no  time  since  1880  has 
the  assessed  valuation  reached  the  required  "  60  per  cent  of  its  fair 
and  reasonable  cash  value,"  and  ait  the  present  time  {1919)  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  one^thdrd  of  the  legal  requirement.  (See  Chapter 
XXIV.) 

The  average  wealth  per  inhabitant  in  the  State  is  $1,250,  on  a 
fair  basis  valuation.  On  this  basis  the  total  resources  available  for 
each  child  in  the  State  5  to  18  years  of  age  (the  normal  attendance 
age) ,  would  be  about  $4,000  as  against  $894  per  child  on  the  present 
assessed  valuation.  This  means  that  if  the  property  were  assessed 
at  60  per  cent  of  its  real  value  the  present  tax  rates  would  produce 
more  than  $24  for  the  education  of  each  child  (5  to  18  years)  instead 
of  the  prQ^ent  amount  of  less  than  $7. 

That  Alabama  has  the  ability  to  invest  much  more  in  education 
than  it  has  done  in  the  past  goes  unchallenged.  The  State  went  over 
the  top  gloriously  in  all  its  war  finance  activities,  subscribing  more 
than  $^0,000,000  alone  for  the  fourth  Liberty  loan.  Alabama  has  paid 
Federal  taxes  in  increasing  volume,  from  $463,000  in  1914  to  $19,- 
132,000  in  1918,  with  an  estimated  tax  of  $30,000,000  for  1919.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  when  the  people  of  Alabama  begin  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  prevailing  conditions  in  their  schools, 
because  of  the  present  inadequate  financial  support,  they  will  "go 
over  the  top  "  as  cheerfully  in  their  efforts  to  make  democracy  safe 
through  the  best  type  of  education  as  they  did  when  the  foundations 
of  this  democracy  were  threatened  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

FUNDAMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  AS  INDICATED 
BY  CHARACTER  AND  RESOURCES  OF  ALABAMA. 


Any  effective  system  of  education  uiust  take  hold  on  the  life  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  designed,  and  must  be  such  as  to  make  them 
intelligent  about  the  life  they  live,  the  work  they  do,  the  social  and 
political  units  of  which  they  are  a  part,  the  forces  and  laws  of  the 
universe  with  which  they  constantly  deal  and  on  an  understanding  of 
which  their  welfare  and  life  may  depend.  The  educational  system 
of  a  democracy  must  insure  to  all  full,  free,  and  equal  opportunity 
for  that  kind  and  degree  of  education  that  will  develop  most  com- 
pletely the  native  ability  of  each  and  the  highest  degree  of  man- 
hood of  all,  with  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  the  sweetness  and 
light  which  we  call  culture.  It  must  prepare  for  life,  for  making  a 
living  by  some  form  of  useful,  intelligent,  and  skillful  work,  and  for 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  It  should  include  body, 
mind,  and  soul.  Its  aim  should  be  individual  happiness  and  social 
welfare.  Its  justification  is  the  ser\'ice  of  intelligence  and  good  will 
which  results  in  material  wealth,  social  purity,  civic  righteousness, 
and  political  stability  and  power.  For  its  support,  therefore,  it  has 
first  and  indisputable  claim  on  all  the  resources  of  the  Stat©  and  all 
the  wealth  of  the  people.  The  principles  involved  in  such  education 
are  universal,  but  their  application  is  dependent  on  local  environment 
and  historical  conditions. 

Being  an  organism  and  not  an  artificial  creation  out  of  hand,  a 
system  of  education  can  be  improved  by  wise  and  thoughtful  de- 
velopment rather  than  by  destructive  criticism  and  rash  attempts 
toward  radical  revolution.  Yet  it  must  be  quick  to  respond  to  the 
new  and  changing  needs  of  the  people  it  serves,  and  those  who  direct 
its  development  must  be  keen  both  to  understand  the  present  and 
discern  the  needs  of  the  future.  In  making  the  recommendations 
included  in  this  report  it  is  assumed  that  these  principles  are  under- 
stood by  the  people  of  Alabama  and  their  representatives  in  State, 
city,  and  county  councils. 

In  abundance  and  variety  of  natural  resources  and  in  possibilities 
of  material  wealth,  Alabama  ranks  very  high.  Some  day  the  State 
will  be  the  home  of  many  millions  of  people,  rich  and  progressive 
22 
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beyond  all  present  compare.  In  area  Alabama  is  as  large  as  Eng- 
land, with  her  population  of  thirty-five  millions.  Its  soil  and  climate 
are  adapted  to  a  very  wide  range  of  profitable  agriculture,  includ- 
ing all  or  most  of  the  staple  crops  of  the  United  States — cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  grasses,  clovers,  beans  and  other  legumes,  white 
and  sweet  potatoes,  sorghum  and  sugar  cane,  and  all  the  fruits,  nuts, 
berries,  and  vegetables  common  to  temperate  and  semitropical  clim- 
ates. Wind  currents  and  rainfall  are  such  that  excessive  floods  and 
droughts,  and  consequent  destruction  and  failures  of  crops,  are  im- 
possible. The  forest  wealth  is  great,  and,  under  proper  care,  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  renews  itself.  According  to  the  present  esti- 
mates of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  there  are  in  the  coal 
measures  of  the  State  seventy  billion  tons  of  coal — enough  to  supply 
the  world  at  its  present  rate  of  consumption  for  a  hundred  years — and 
a  billion  and  a  half  tons  of  iron  ore  of  high  grade.  Last  year  the 
State  supplied  two-thirds  of  the  graphite  produced  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.  Marble,  limestone,  clays,  and  other  build- 
ing materials  are  found  in  quantities  sufficient  to  furnish  the  home 
supply  for  all  time  and  for  export  to  neighboring  States.  The  water 
power,  when  fully  developed,  with  a  possible  thousands  of  millions 
of  horse-power  hours,  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  indus- 
tries employing  millions  of  workers.  Stretching  north  and  south 
from  the  rim  of  the  middle  Tennessee  basin  to  the  Gulf,  halfway 
between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mississippi  River,  Alabama  lies 
athwart  the  path  of  all  the  roads  from  the  northeast  to  the  south- 
west and  the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  and  is  therefore  assured  of 
easy  access  to  markets  in  every  direction.  Fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
navigable  rivers  and  a  great  harbor  looking  out  over  the  Gulf  toward 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  South  America^  and  the  Panama  Canal  will, 
when  fully  developed,  give  her  cheap  transportation  and  easy  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  industrial  possibilities  of  the  State 
are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  coking  coal,  soft  iron  ore,  and  lime 
for  flux  are  found  in  the  same  hiUs,  these  hills  being  clothed  with 
forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  that,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world, 
the  cotton  mill  and  the  steel  mill  stand  side  by  side  in  the  same 
industrial  town,  and  both  obtain  all  their  raw  materials  from  the 
country  inunediately  surrounding  them. 

A  rich  and  rare  array  of  material  resources  is  this,  but  capable  of 
full  development  and  use  only  by  an  equally  wide  range  of  intelli- 
gence, scientific  knowledge,  and  technical  skill.  Through  the  very 
nature  of  her  resources^  Alabama  calls  aloud  for  a  weU-devised,  lib- 
eral, and  well-supported  system  of  practical  and  vocational  education 
for  the  great  masses  of  her  people,  both  white  and  colored.  No- 
where will  such  education  yield  a  richer  material  reward  or  the 
want  of  it  bring  more  disastrous  results. 
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Education  for  agriculture  and  rural  life. — ^Agriculture  has  been, 
is,  and  no  doubt  will  long  remain  the  occupation  and  source  of  sup- 
port and  wealth  for  a  very  large  part  of  the  people  of  Alabama. 
Were  the  State  a  onercrop  State,  limited  in  possibilities  by  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  to  a  very  few  crops  closely  related  in  nature  and 
in  methods  of  cultivation  and  harvesting,  but  growing  abundantly 
in  a  virgin  soil  not  needing  drainage  to  make  it  productive  or  care 
and  skill  to  save  it  from  erosion  and  depleti(Hi,  Alabamans  problems 
of  agriculture  would  be  fewer  and  simpler  than  they  are.  Effective 
methods  of  cultivaticMi  might  then  be  acquired  principally  by  tradi- 
tion, and  this  part  of  the  life  of  the  State  would  depend  somewhat 
less  on  the  work  of  the  schools  than  it  now  does.  The  same  would  be 
true  if  farming  were  carried  on  under  a  feudal  system,  or  under  con- 
ditions that  would  permit  a  few  intelligent  and  well-trained  men  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  many,  who  would  then  need  only  to  follow 
faithfully  the  directions  given  by  their  leaders.  But  the  conditions 
are,  as  already  shown,  far  different,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
carry  on  the  State's  chief  industry  without  educational  preparation 
for  it  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated. 

With  all  its  rich  possibilities  Alabama  is  still  in  practice,  especially 
in  its  most  fertile  sections,  largely  a  one-crop  State.  In  a  section  in 
which  every  acre  might  with  proper  drainage  be  made  productive,  on 
which  the  most  modem  lavor-saving  machinery  might  be  used  with- 
out obstacles  of  stones  or  hillsides,  which  would  produce  abundant 
harvests  of  com  and  small  grains,  clovers,  grasses,  beans,  peanuts,  and 
potatoes,  and  which  has  been  shown  to  be  well  adapted  to  profitable 
live-stock  growing,  white  and  colored  farmers,  land  owners  and  ten- 
ants, cultivate  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  land,  for  the  most  part 
with  the  simplest  implements  and  tools,  with  little  or  no  use  of  mod- 
ern labor-saving  machinery 'or  of  steam,  gasoline,  or  electric  power, 
growing  a  crop  the  amount  of  which  is  strictly  limited  to  the  j)ossi- 
bilities  of  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  an  essential  part  of  its  cultivation  and 
the  sole  use  of  the  fingers  of  the  human  hand  in  its  harvesting.  Since 
no  part  of  this  crop  can  be  used  for  either  food,  clothing,  or  shelter, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  until  it  has  undergone  a  long  process  of 
manufacture  requiring  complex  machinery  and  large  investments  of 
capital,  and  since  no  other  crops  are  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  these  needs,  it  must  all  be  sold  by  the  farmers  for  whatever 
price  is  offered  at  the  time  they  must  sell.  Any  crop  so  produced 
and  so  marketed  must,  except  under  abnormal  conditions,  be  sold  at 
a  price  only  sufficient  to  insure  a  continuance  9f  its  production.  Those 
who  buy  and  sell  and  manufacture  it  make  all  the  profits,  and  those 
who  grow  it  and  sell  it  in  its  raw  state  will  pay  to  others  the  profits 
on  all  the  things  they  buy  for  their  meager  support. 
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So  agricultural  Aliibaina  has  not  gi'own  rich  and  can  not  until 
conditions  are  changed  radically.  Only  1  acre  in  4  being  cultivated 
and  productive^  the  hard-eiirned  profits  of  this  fotnth  acre  must 
carry  the  burden  of  taxation  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  tlio  3  non- 
productive acres  also,  unless  the  taxes  on  the  fourth  acre  are  reduced 
to  an  amount  no  larger  than  the  1  productive  acre  should  pay.  So 
the  State  as  a  whole  does  not  grow  rich  from  its  agricultural  lands, 
nor  can  it  ever  do  so  until  its  agricultural  people,  white  and  colored, 
^  are  so  instructed  and  trained  that  they  can  and  will,  under  their  own 
initiative  and  direction,  as  American  farmers  must,  make  better  and 
fuller  use  of  the  great  and  varied  agricultural  possibilities. 

AM  this  means  that  the  State  of  Alnliama  must,  at  whatever  cost 
may  be  necessar}%  at  the  peril  of  falling  rehitively  further  behind  in 
agi'ictilture  than  it  now  is,  establish  and  maintain  schools  for  all  its 
rural  people,  not  only  through  the  primary  grades  but  at  least  through 
the  years  of  the  junior  high  school  aiul  for  as  many  as  possible— the 
more  the  better — ^through  the  senior  high  school  also.  The  courses 
of  study  in  these  schools  must  be  given  a  rich  agricultural  content, 
gi-owing  out  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  people  and  turning  back  int^ 
these  a  large  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  and  praeticul  skill. 

Tlie  teachers  of  these  sf*hools  must  be  educated  and  traineil  for  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  agriculture  and  rural  home 
making  and  for  wise  and  -effective  leadership  in  the  rural  conmiuni- 
ties  in  which  they  teach,  and  they  must  be  paid  such  wages  as  will 
induce  the  best  of  them  to  remain  until  and  after  they  have  gained  the 
professional  knowledge,  skill,  and  power  that  come  only  from  suc- 
sful  experience.  Schools  must  be  so  consolidated  and  stj  equipped 
MS  will  enable  teachere  and  pupils  to  do  their  best  work,  A  healthy 
public  sentiment  and  well-administered  attendance  laws  must  insure 
the  regular  and  prompt  attendance  of  the  children  of  school  age,  and 
no  parent  or  guardian,  however  ignorant,  careless,  or  avaricious,  must 
be  permitted  to  rob  any  chihl  of  tlie  opportunity  which  the  State  pro- 
vides for  its  education  and  to  cheat  the  State  out  of  the  profits  which 
would  come  to  it  from  ,the  full  and  right  education  of  the  child. 
Junior  and  senior  higli  s*'hools  in  open  country,  villages,  and  towns 

lUst  teach  the  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  Alabama  by  experi' 
mental  and  demonstration  plats  and  farnis  and  through  well-directed 
home  projects.  Si>ecial  agricultural  schools  with  adequate  support 
must  offer  at  lowest  possil>le  cost  for  board  and  lodging  practical  in- 
iftruction  in  agriculture  and  houie  making  for  tliose  boys  and  girls 
who  have  passed  the  high-school  age  %vitliout  acquiring  the  general 
education  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  ordinary  high 
^64^hool,  or  who  for  other  reasons  can  profit  more  by  attendance  at 

licse  agricultural  schools  tlian  by  attendance  at  other  schools.    The 
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College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  should  so  increase 
its  equipment  for  teaching  agriculture  and  so  diversify  this  work 
that  it  may  be  able  to  educate  and  train  large  numbers  of  leaders  and 
directors  in  all  kinds  and  phases  of  agriculture  which  may  be  profit- 
ably developed  within  the  State — ^men  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  vision 
to  see  and  to  understand,  to  promote  and  to  develop.  This  school 
must  also  train  wom6n  for  equal  leadership  in  developing  and  improv- 
ing the  home  life  of  the  State  and  in  the  economic  use  of  that  which 
the  State  produces  or  imports  for  the  home. 

Irulustrial  educatmu — The  products  of  the  field,  of  the  forests,  and 
the  mines  of  the  State  may  continue  to  be  sold  at  low  prices  as  raw 
material  or  in  a  low  state  of  manufacture  in  which  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial is  the  principal  element,  and  labor  and  skill  and  taste  only 
minor  elements;  or  they  may  be  changed  into  products  in  which  skill, 
labor,  inventive  ingenuity,  and  cultivated,  productive  taste  count  for 
much  more  than  raw  material  and  multiply  original  values  many 
times.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  thing  shall  take  place  will  de- 
pend not  so  much  on  capital,  which  is  mobile  and  which  flows  readily 
to  those  places  where  abundant  raw  material  and  skill  and  energy 
exist,  and  which  with  a  little  help  is  quickly  created  by  these, 
but  rather  on  the  education  which  the  State  shall  provide  for  its 
people  in  its  cities  and  industrial  centers.  There  is  abundant  proof 
that  skill  and  desire  and  energy  and  undei'standing,  all  the  result  of 
education,  will  attract  to  the  place  where  they  are  found  both  capital 
and  raw  material,  enhancing  the  value  of  both. 

Abundance  and  variety  of  raw  material  and  of  the  sources  of  power, 
mildness  of  climate,  and  cheapness  of  living  all  mark  Alabama,  and 
especially  the  part  of  it  above  the  line  of  falls,  as  the  proper  home 
of  large  and  varied  industries  in  textiles,  woods,  and  metals;  but 
these  are  as  yet  hardly  more  developed  than  is  the  agriculture  of  the 
State,  and  for  the  same  reason.  For  industrial  knowledge  and  skill 
the  State  has  relied  almost  wholly  on  the  outside  world  and  has  been 
content  with  furnishing  its  share  in  unskilled  labor  at  the  low  price 
of  unskilled  labor  when  there  has  been  a  demand  for  it,  and  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  demand  created  by  those  educated  and  trained  else-  ' 
where.  As  a  result  the  industries  of  the  State  have  not  benefited  its 
own  people  as  they  might  have  done. 

The  remedy  is  industrial  and  technical  education  in  elementary 
and  high  schools — all-day  schools,  part-time  schools,  and  evening 
schools — in  all  the  actual  and  potential  industrial  communities  of  the 
State,  and  in  the  fuller  development  of  courses  in  all  phases  of  en- 
gineering in  the  State  University  and  Polytechnic  Institute.  The 
large  industrial  cities  must  sooner  or  later  establish  and  maintain 
technical  schools  of  secondary  and  higher  grade.    For  the  present 
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the  courses  of  study  in  Uie  city  schools  need  to  be  enriched  with  a 
hirger  content  of  the  scieneei^  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  their 
practical  applications  in  the  shop  and  niilL  Courses  in  designing  for 
textiles,  ^vood,  leather,  brass,  iron,  steel,  and  stone  should  be  provided. 
All  junior  and  senior  high  schools  should  be  equipped  with  lal»ora-' 
tones  and  shops.  Coni'ses  of  study  should  he  lengtliened  to  the  full 
12  years,  common  in  the  cities  of  most  of  the  States,  to  give  time  for 
the  new  and  additional  work  thus  required. 

In  the  cities  and  industrial  centers,  as  in  the  country,  standards  of 
requii*enients  for  teacliers  sliould  be  raised.  Their  preparution  should 
be  made  more  definite,  and  the  wages  paid  them  should  be  made  such 
as  will  hold  the  best  lo  the  service  of  the  schools- 

For  men  and  women  in  tfie  industries,  wlio  have  passed  (he  high- 
sehool  age,  and  for  those  who  must  go  to  work  before  completing 
the  high  schcKil,  uJiiple  oppoiiunity  for  fiirtlier  instruction  must  be 
offered  in  evening  and  part-time  schools,  either  at  tlie  sehoolhouses 
or  in  the  plants  where  they  are  employed,  Whei-^ver  given,  this 
instruction  sliould  be  free  and  under  tlie  directiun  of  (lie  [)ublic-schooI 
uuthorities  as  a  part  of  tlie  system  of  public  education, 

Health  and  physwal  education. — Ko  amount  of  mental  education 
can  make  a  people  efficient,  prospemiis,  and  hap[>y  if  |>liysical  devel- 
opment is  neglected;  nor  can  any  amount  of  material  wealth  com- 
pensate for  lack  of  health.  The  watm  climate  of  Ahibama,  the 
sluggislmess  of  its  streams  in  their  lower  courses,  and  the  marshy  char- 
acter of  much  of  the  hind,  yet  undrained,  give  rise  to  many  diseases 
unknown  in  other  climates  and  increuso  tlie  prevalence  of  othei*s.  A 
recent  health  survey  of  the  State  revealed  the  fact  that  an  average  of 
approximately  one-<juarter  of  all  the  people  arc  sick  all  the  time. 
More  than  a  tliird  of  the  young  men  examined  for  admission  to  the 
Army  were  found  unfit  for  full  military  service.  These  facts  indi- 
cate a  very  large  and  unnecesar}'  amount  of  suffering  and  an  equally 
great  loss  ui  productive  power.  Men  unfit  for  military  service  are 
also,  to  an  extent  at  least,  unfit  for  productive  labor.  If  500,000 
people  are  sick  all  the  time,  as  revealetl  by  the  liealth  survey  rc?- 
ferred  to,  we  have  some  basis  for  a  rrfugh  calculation  of  the  cost. 
Let  us  suppose  only  one-half  of  tliese  are  of  producing  age,  a  vei*y 
low  estimate,  and  that  the  productive  power  of  these  would  average 
only  $500  a  year  if  they  were  well — again  a  low  estimate.  We  have 
thus  a  loss  of  $l25,(X)Oy00O  a  year  iu  the  productive  power  of  this 
State.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  the  time  of  those  who  care  for  the 
sick  and  the  loss  through  reduced  efliciency  of  those  who  have  been 
sick,  even  after  they  are  counted  as  well,  and  in  these  add  the 
loss  through  the  low  rate  of  elHciency  of  the  lunidreds  of  thousands 
whp  have  not  been  fully  developed  physically  and  are  tlierefore  lack- 
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ing  in  strength,  hardihood,  and  control  of  body,  and  the  $125,000,000 
may  well  be  doubled.  A  loss  too  large  is  this  for  a  State  like  Ala- 
bama to  continue  to  bear,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  And  much  of  it  can 
be  avoided.  Most  of  the  diseases  from  which  the  people  of  Alabama, 
and  especially  the  people  of  the  open  country  and  rural  villages  and 
towns,  suffer  are  easily  preventable,  and  the  open  climate,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  outdoor  life,  and  the  great  variety  and  abundance  of 
foods  that  can  be  made  available,  all  should  contribute  to  the  better 
health  of  the  people.  All  that  is  needed  is  good  srfhitary  engineering 
everywhere,  a  wide  knowledge  of  preventive  medicine  on  the  part  of 
all  physicians,  a  proper  care  for  the  health  of  children  in  school  and 
home,  instruction  in  regard  to  diet  and  the  elementary  principles  of 
health,  the  establishment  of  right  health  habits,  and  such  physical 
education  and  training  as  ^will  contribute  to  health  in  the  Alabama 
climate  and  make  for  strength  and  bodily  control.  Such  care,  in- 
struction, and  training  should  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  work 
of  all  schools  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Girls'  Technical  Insti- 
tute, and  the  university,  with  its  school  of  medicine,  should  train 
sanitary  engineers,  teachers  of  health  and  physical  training,  and 
physicians  in  sufficient  number  to  supply  all  the  needs  of  the  State. 

Cormnercial  education, — ^Until  quite  recently  the  commerce  of  Ala- 
bama was  very  simple  and  rudimental;  and  even  now,  despite  the 
magnificent  harbor  at  Mobile,  it  is  almost  wholly  domestic.  There 
has  been,  therefore,  little  demand  for  conmiercial  education  and  for 
the  preparation  of  stenographers,  typewriters,  clerks,  and  office  secre- 
taries. But  with  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industries  in  Alabama  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  com- 
mercial era  of  the  United  States  a  large  increase  in  the  commercial 
and  business  life  of  the  State  may  be  expected.  The  advantages  of 
the  port  of  Mobile  for  Latin  American  trade  should  add  a  consider- 
able element  of  foreign  commerce.  This  will  call  for  business  and 
commercial  courses  in  the  high  schools,  especially  in  the  cities,  and 
for  a  school  of  commerce  at  the  State  university.  Since  this  kind  of 
education  is  for  the  public  welfare  and  the  service  of  the  States  as 
organized  society,  it  should  be  supported  by  the  public  as  freely  as 
agricultural  and  industrial  education. 

Education  for  citizenship, — All  forms  of  right  education  are  in  a 
very  real  sense  education  for  citizenship,  since  they  contribute  to 
self-support,  efficiency,  public  service,  clean  and  healthy  living,  and  a 
right  understanding  of  one's  place  in  society  and  in  the  economy  of 
the  State.  But  in  a  democracy  like  that  of  Alabama  it  should  be 
counted  an  inalienable  right  of  children  to  have  such  instruction  and 
training  in  the  things  pertaining  more  directly  to  civic  and  political 
life  as  will  enable  them,  when  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
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to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  understaDdiiigly  and  per- 
form the  duties  thereof  intelligently,  with  good  will,  and  effectively. 
In  Alabama  most  or  all  of  the  problems  of  civic  and  political  life 
and  the  re.sponsibilities  and  duties  of  citizenship  common  to  other 
ilem*X'ratic  States  exist  in  greater  or  less  degi-ee.  Many  of  these  are 
complicated  and  made  raoi-e  difficult  and  new  ones  are  created  by  the 
fact  that  here  two  races,  widely  different  in  origin,  nature,  develop- 
ment, and  traditions,  live  side  by  side  on  the  same  soil  and  under  a 
form  of  government  which  requires  equal  rights  before  the  law  for 
all,  without  regard  to  racial  or  other  conditions.  It  is  therefore 
doubly  important  that  the  schools  of  this  State^  should  provide  proper 
instruction  and  training  in  those  things  relating  directly  to  civic  and 
political  life.  Lack  of  education  in  these  things  might  prove  fatal 
at  any  time. 

Teacfu-rs^ — For  such  schools  as  Alabama  must  maintain  and  for 
such  education  as  the  public  welfare  requires  to  be  given  in  these 
schools,  teachers  of  the  best  ability  will  Im?  needed.  The  highest  in- 
terests of  the  State  require  that  the  teachers  of  the  children  of  the 
State,  whito  and  coloreJ,  in  schools  of  all  gi*ades,  in  city  and  country, 
shall  be  men  and  women  of  good  native  ability,  good  general  educa- 
tion, and  possessed  of  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill  necessary 
for  success  in  this  highest,  and  most  diifieiilt  of  all  work.  Possibly 
a  democracy  has  no  higher  function  than  that  of  selecting  and  plac- 
ing and  keeping  in  the  schools  such  teachers.  So  long  as  Alalxima 
undertakes  to  run  its  schools  and  educate  its  children  with  teachers 
having  no  better  education  and  training  than  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  now  have,  it  must  be  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  State  and  its  responsible  officers  must  remember  that  if  tliere  be 
goo<l  reason  why  the  children  of  one  community  should  be>  given 
teachers  of  good  native  ability,  well  educated  and  well  trained,  so 
that  the  money,  time,  and  opportunity  of  the  children  may  be  used 
to  good  ail  vantage,  there  is  eijual  reason  why  the  children  of  any  and 
all  other  communities  should  be  given  teachers  of  no  less  ability. 
It  is  recommended  in  this  report  that  the  four  class  **A-^  normal 
si'liools  for  white  people  and  the  normal  school  for  colored  people 
shall  be  more  fully  developed,  and  that  within  the  next  four  yeara 
the  State  appropriation  for  their  support  shall  be  increased  to  $35,- 
(MX)  for  each  school.  But  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  these  schools 
thus  supported  will  ever  be  able  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  State.  Alabama  must  expect  to  spend 
not  less  than  a  half  million  dollars  a  year  on  normal  schools  before 
the  supply  of  ade^iuately  prepared  teachers  w^ill  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs.  Until  sotnetbing  like  this  is  done,  the  work  of  many  of 
the  R<'booIs  must  continue  to  be  unsatisfactory.    Money  spent  for  the 
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preparation  of  teachers  may  well  be  considered  as  an  insurance  fund, 
protecting  the  public  against  loss  of  the  money  otherwise  invited  in 
the  schools  as  well  as  against  loss  of  the  time  of  the  children  and  the 
opportunity  which  the  schools  are  supposed  to  offer  them,  and  which, 
once  lost,  is  lost  irrevocably. 

Education  for  indirHdual  culture^  social  pwrity^  and  ideaHsm. — ^In 
urging  education  for  production  and  citizenship,  the  survey  commis- 
sion would  not  be  understood  as  hiiving  sympathy  with  any  theory  of 
education  or  of  social  economy  which  would  make  of  any  class  of 
the  people  merely  good  working  cattle  or  industrial  machines,  how- 
ever effective,  to  be  cast  aside  when  better  can  be  made  of  wood  or 
steel.  Nor  does  it  understand  that  the  performance  of  civic  and 
political  functions,  however  intelligent  and  wise,  is  the  highest 
expression  of  human  life,  or  the  proper  preparation  therefor  the 
most  important  thing  in  education.  The  development  of  the 
mind,  the  training  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  reason,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  imagination,  the  purification  of  the  heart,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  will,  the  things  that  make  for  that  indefinable  something 
called  "good  breeding,"  are  still  more  important.  Of  the  valtie  of 
this  element  of  education,  however,  the  people  and  the  schools  of  Ala- 
bama have  had  a  fuller  appreciation  than  they  have  had  of  other 
elements.  In  their  aristocracy  of  education  it  has  held  a  high  place. 
Unfortimately,  it  has  been  the  heritage  of  too  few,  and  has  too 
often  lacked  the  accompanying  strength  and  practical  efficiency  of 
other  elements.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  that  was  best  in  the  old 
education,  designed  for  the  few,  may  be  saved  as  a  transforming 
and  refining  element  in  the  more  democratic  education  of  all.  So 
long  as  the  roots  of  the  present  and  the  future  hold  in  the  past  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  so. 

The  ediccation  of  aU  the  people. — ^In  writing  this  prevision  of  what 
education  in  Alabama  should  be  and  in  making  recommendations  for 
the  improvement  and  development  of  the  State's  system  of  public 
schools,  it  is  remembered  that  the  population  of  Alabama  is  made  up 
of  two  races,  differing  in  many  other  respects  as  widely  as  they  differ 
in  complexion,  and  that  fully  40  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  African 
descent,  former  slaves  or  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those 
who  were  slaves  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  diffi- 
culties and  cost  of  maintaining  a  double  system  of  schools  for  two 
races  and  the  prejudices  against  the  education  of  Negroes,  wliich  is 
still  strong  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  good  people  of  the  State,  have 
not  been  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mends that  the  State  and  its  local  communities  imdertake  the  task  of 
the  fullest  and  best  possible  education  of  all  its  people  of  both  races, 
and  assume  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  providing  adequate 
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schools  for  all  the  cliildren  of  both,  Tlie  interests  of  each  race  de- 
pend to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  education  of  the  other,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State  depends  on  the  education  of  both.  This  is  the 
Bore  easily  seen  when  it  is  understood  that  eduration  is  not  nlone  or 
chiefly  for  the  profit  of  the  individual  educated,  but  for  the  service  of 
3ciety,  State,  and  Nation;  for  tho  increase  of  material  wealth,  for 
ifety  fi-om  disease  and  crime,  for  civic  righteousness,  and  the  fuller 
attainment  of  the  higher  ideals.  Alabama  can  never  be  as  rich,  as 
stronjc:,  as  free  from  disease  and  crime  as  she  might  and  should  be, 
and  can  never  begin  to  attain  the  ideals  long  held  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  best  of  her  people  so  long  as  the  40  per  cent  of  her  population 
which  !s  colored  are  condemned  to  poverty,  weakness,  disease,  crime, 
superstition,  and  low  ideals,  through  ignorance  and  lack  of  proper 
education  and  training.  However  much  one  may  wish  it  were  other- 
wise, the  two  races  in  Alabama  are  bountl  ap  in  the  sheaf  of  life 
together.  Their  destinies  are  inextricably  intertwined*  Neither  can 
rise  or  fall  without  affecting  the  other  for  good  or  ilK  Industrial 
jmd  agricultural  efficiency  and  commercial  prosperity  require  the 
education  of  alh  Ignorant  white  furmen^  are  an  incubus  upon  the 
agricultural  development  of  any  State.  So,  also,  are  ignorant 
Xegi'o  farmers.  Unskilled  and  inefficient  white  workmen  retard 
industrial  development.  So  do  unskilled  and  ineflicient  Negro  work* 
men. 

The  ideals  of  Alabama  <lcmaiid  absolutely  tliat  the  two  races  be 
educat-ed  separately.     Along  with  this  should  go  the  further  demand 
that  each  race  be  educated  in  the  way  that  will  develop  the  particular 
L  kind  of  efficiency  of  which  it  Is  most  capable,  and  which  will  assure 
Fits  own  happiness  and  welfare  and  its  highesi  possible  service  to  so- 
ciety, State,  and  Nation.    This  is  due  not  only  to  the  State  as  a  whole^ 
but  the  highest  welfare  of  each  race  depends  on  it.     There  is  no 
conflict,  of  interest  here.    The  prosperity  of  the  people  of  either  race 
in  ^Vlabama  demands  that  there  be  the  fullest  and  best  education  of 
Lihe  people  of  the  other  race  as  well  as  of  its  own.     If  either  race  is 
rinferior  in  tlie  things  necessar}'  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  material, 
civic^  or  spiritual,  it  should  have  special  help  in  making  up  this  de- 
ficiency.    If  either  has  possibilities  Ijeyond  the  other  for  service  in 
any  particular  field,  these  possibilities  should  be  fidly  developed  for 
the  good  of  both  races  and  of  the  State,    This  does  not  mean  social 
L equality  or  social  mixing.     The  figure  of  speech,  wise  as  eloquent, 
rlised  by  Booker  T.  Washington  in  his  Atlanta  Exposition  address 
many  years  ago,  still  holds  and  shall  hold :  "  In  all  things  purely  so- 
|ciah  separate  as  the  fingei's,  yet  one  as  the  hand  in  alt  things  essential 
ito  mutual  progn»ss."     Not  by  keeping  Negroes  from  acquiring  edu- 
catiou  can  the  white  race  retain  its  place  of  leadership,  but  by  direct- 
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ing  the  ignorant  Negroes  aright  and  preparing  them  to  become  indus- 
trious and  clean  members  of  society. 

It  will  no  doubt  finally  cost  approximately  as  much  in  proportion 
to  numbers  to  educate  the  children  of  one  race  as  it  will  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  other.  If,  through  native  ability,  the  children  of  one 
race  respond  more  readily  to  the  processes  of  education  and  profit 
more  by  them,  the  very  lack  of  equal  ability  in  the  children  of  the 
other  race  may  well  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  greater  need  for 
all  that  education  can  do  for  them.  Toward  greater  equality  in  edu- 
cation and  in  expenditures  on  the  schools  of  the  two  races  the  State 
should,  and  no  doubt  will,  move  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit. 


The  survey  committee  fully  understands  that  such  a  program  of 
education  as  is  outlined  in  this  report  can  not  be  put  into  full  oper- 
ation at  once,  but  it  hopes  that  it  will  so  commend  itself  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  Alabama  that  they  will  within  a  few  years 
adopt  all  that  is  most  essential  in  it  and  finally  go  far  beyond  its 
formal  recommendations. 

To  provide  adequate  means  of  education  for  all  the  people  of  the 
State  will  cost  much  money,  and  the  State  is  still  comparatively 
poor.  But  the  people  of  Ahibama  surely  have  not  forgotten  the  cry 
of  her  great  son,  whom  they  have  since  honored  by  placing  his  statue 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington:  "We  are  too  poor  not  to  educate," 
and  his  oft-repeated  argument  to  show  that  only  through  education 
can  the  State  and  its  people  ever  grow  rich.  Nor  should  they  need  to 
be  reminded  of  his  declaration  that  in  a  democracy  every  dollar  of 
wealth  is  under  first  mortgage  for  the  education  of  all  the  children 
of  all  the  people.  Since  Curry  lived  and  pleaded  with  the  people  of 
Alabama  and  other  States  of  the  South  to  make  education  their  first 
interest  and  to  maintain  their  schools  despite  their  poverty,  these 
States,  and  Alabama  among  them,  have  emerged  from  their  40  years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  poverty  and  uncertainty.  They 
have  taken  new  courage  and  are  now  beginning  to  claim  for  their 
children  opportunities  of  education  as  good  as  the  best  and  to  feel 
that  they  are  able  to  do  for  them  whatsoever  they  will.  Not  Curry 
alone,  but  most  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  leaders  of  the  State, 
have  imderstood  and  urged  the  importance  of  adequate  education 
for  all  the  people  at  the  public  expense.  In  her  new-found  strength, 
Alabama  may  well  heed  the  advice  of  her  leaders  whom  she  has 
delighted  to  honor. 
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Early  hac-kgroiUidH, — A  study  ul  the  tluvt^loiJliipnt  o{  the  Alahauiai 
cbool  system  is  at  once  disu]>pointinf;:  and  reassuring — diBappoint- 
in^  becanse  of  the  niinieroiis  ftiiliires  that  lui^ht  have  been  avcrtej 
and  the  many  promising  beginnings  tliiit  attained  little  success; 
reassuring  because  of  tlie  high  pttints  here  and  there  reached,  th* 
abisenee  generally  of  tuiy  eonhideralile  retrograde  movement,  and  th€ 
presence  in  k^x^ry  period  of  at  least  a  small  coterie  of  able  and  far-^ 
seeing  friends  of  public  education* 

Like  otlier  Southern  States.  Alubamat  followed  the  theory  oi 
Thonms  Jplferstni  iind  developed  its  e<lucatioual  system  from  the  top 
downward.  Tlie  .syi^tem  was  developed  from  tlie  top  downward,  id 
fact,  in  a  dotible  senile,  for  not  only  was  the  State  university  estalin 
ILsbed  more  than  two  decades  before  there  was?  any  general  systert 
of  public  schools.  Imt  the  scheme  of  public  scboitl  support  likewise 
had  its  origin  at  the  top — in  Federal  grants  and  State  appropriation! 
or  subsidies — and  for  many  years  local  taxation,  either  county  oi 
district,  phiyed  little  part  in  the  provision  of  the  school  revemies. 

The  fii^t  S4^hool  in  what  is  now  Alabama  was  established  in  1779 
at  tlie  boat  yard  on  Lake  Tensas  not  far  north  of  ^lobile,*  Thiiiy- 
two  years  lat^^r.  in  1811,  an  academy  in  Washingt/>n  County,  then  H 
part  of  Mississippi  Territory,  was  chartered  by  that  young  Cmn^ 
Dionwealth,  and  in  1818  St.  Stephens  Academy  was  incorporated  at 
the  old  town  of  ^t,  Stephens  in  the  same  county;  these  appear  to 
have  been  the  same  institution.  In  1812  Green  Academy  made  its 
appearance  at  Iluntsville  in  the  'fennessec  River  Valle3\  Such  wer^ 
the  beginnings  of  education  in  the  territory,  whicli  on  December  14, 
1810,  became  the  State  of  Alabama. 

On  its  admission  to  the  Union  Alabama  receivctl  the  usual  Fed- 
eral grants  of  lands  for  educational  purposes.  These  comprised  tha 
sixteenth  section  in  each  townsliip  for  the  endowment  of  the  com- 
mon  schcK>ls  and  two  townships,  or  4r>,n80  acres,  for  a  '"seminary  ol 
learning.'"  Two  facts  in  connection  with  the  grant  for  the  common 
s**hools  are  of  special  interest.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Stated 
history  the  funds  derived  froni  these  lands  constittited  (he  only  pub* 
lie  source  of  revenue  for  the  schools;  no  intra-State  public  funds 
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were  provided  until  after  the  ^tablislunent  of  the  Mobile  school 
ilij^em,  in  1826,    The  Vflriation  of  value  of  these  lauds  and  tlieir 
failure  to  produre  anything  like  adequate  schfxjl  revenue  for  theJ 
State  as  a  whole,  added  to  an  improvident  habit  of  thinking  which" 
they  begot  in  the  popular  mind,  gave  rise  to  difficulties  that  were 
still  to  be  seen  or  easily  traced  many  years  after  the  grant  was  made.  J 
The  second  notable  fact  is  tliat^  like  otlier  Federal  gi*ants  for  conimon-l 
school  purposes  prior  to  the  admission  of  Michigan,  in  1837,  the  grant 
to  Alabama  was  made,  not  to  tlie  State  for  the  use  alike  of  all  the 
schools  within  its  Ijorders,  but  to  the  several  townships  within  the 
State.    Granted  in  this  way,  the  sixteenth  section  became  in  each 
case  the  proi>erty  of  the  township  in  which  it  was  situated,  thougtvJ 
the  State  was  made  the  trustee.    Obxioufely  the  Government's  [>olic-y1 
pursued  after  1837  was  preferable  to  that  of  giving  land  to  the  town- 
ship as  was  done  in  Alabama.     For  naturally  the  best  lan<ls  wereJ 
the  fii'st  to  iDe  settled  and  soon  became  the  homes  of  the  wealthiest! 
part  of  the  population,  and  in  consetjuence  the  more  valuable  school 
endowments  were  in  the  w^ealthier  communities.    The  Governraent*»J 
gift  was  therefore  most  bountiful  where  least  needed  and  most  nig«] 
gardly  where  the  needs  were  greatest.    This  condition,  which  onin 
added  to  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  well-to-do  communities,  particu- 
larly in  the  Black  Belt,  and  its  companion  evil,  the  aversion  of  the 
well-to-do  to  the  free  school,  which  was  thought  of  only  as  an  institu- 
tion for  "  indigent  persons,^'  were  bulky  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
public-school  movement  in  the  State. 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  such  schools  as  existed  in  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  from  which  emigrants  re* 
moved  to  Alabama,  were  candied  by  these  emigrants  to  their  new 
homes,  though  the  Alabama  school  may  have  talcen  somewhat  different 
form.    Writing  of  life  as  it  flourislied  in  the  town  of  Montgomery  in 
the  early  twenties,  Prof.  Petrie  says:  *'A  whok^somy  respect,  at  least, 
was  shown  for  learning  in  the  prompt  establishment  of  schools  and 
in  the  advertised  arrival  of  such  sturdy  books  as  Murray^s  Gram* 
mar,  Websters  SixOler,  Watt's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and  (for  lighte 
use)  song  and  dream  Ix>oks/'  ^    But  these  were  not  free  public  5chool%| 
nor  yet  were  they  public  schools  in  any  present-day  sense.    Tl^cj 
were,  in  a  word,  subscription  schools,    A  teacher  who  was  though 
qualified  was  permitred  to  organize  a  school,  or  interested  citia 
of  the  conmiunity  would  make  the  preliminary  arrangements,  and 
the  teacher  was  paid  by  means  of  tuition  fees  usually  in  a  manner^ 
guaranteed  in  advance  by  a  form  of  subscription*     These  schools 
though  of  the  nature  of  private  i institutions,  soon  l>egan  to  ha  subsi*' 
disEed  with  the  income  of  the  township  school  lands  or  of  the  endow*"' 
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ment  derived  therefronL  But  in  all  probability  there  were  many 
communitietS  of  the  State  in  which  not  even  this  primitive  type  of 
school  was  organized. 

Beginnings  in  Mobile, — By  act  of  January  19, 1826,  the  Legislature 
of  Alabama  passed  the  first  law  in  the  State  that  saw  in  the  pro- 
vision of  schools  a  public  responsibility.  This  act  applied  to  Mobile 
County  and  created  a  board  of  school  commissioners  whose  function 
was  to  '* establish  and  regulate  schools"  and  otherwise  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  county.  Public  funds  were  pro- 
vided from  such  sources  as  land  grants,  certain  fines  and  penalties, 
taxes  on  auction  sales  and  shows,  small  fees  on  suits  in  court,  and 
So  per  cent  of  the  ''ordinai-y  county  tax."  From  this  auspicious  be- 
ginning, one  might  expect  to  find  that  the  county  school  commis- 
sioners organized  public  schools  and  conducted  them  in  some  degree 
of  accord  with  present-day  practice,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  ^Vs  a 
matter  of  fact,  Alabama,  even  in  one  of  its  most  adviinced  coiumuni- 
ties,  was  not  yet  ready  to  provide  public  schools. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  schools  of  Mobile  struggled,  some- 
times for  existence,  and  at  other  times  to  hold  a  bit  of  ground  that 
had  been  gained ,  but  always  there  was  want  of  adequate  public  sup- 
port and  proper  adjuinistration  as  a  public  enterprise.  The  money 
deri%*ed  from  the  sources  of  revenue  provided  in  the  law  were  gen- 
erally used  to  subsidize  private  institutions,  the  school  commissioners 
being  little  more  than  agents  for  the  receipt  and  distribution  of 
these  moneys;  and  Barton  Academy,  a  public-school  building  erected 
in  1835-36,  was  rented  to  private  schools  and  for  other  private  pur- 
poses. There  was  even  a  proposal  in  1852  to  sell  this  academy,  but  the 
time  had  come  now  for  the  public  school.  The  people,  thoroughly 
aroused,  voted  overwhelmingly  against  the  proposal  to  sell,  and  thus 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  public-school  s}^stem  in  fact.  The  schools 
were  reorganized  under  a  new  law,  and  on  a  public  basis,  and  the 
sj'stem  thus  inaugurated  has,  with  improvements  from  time  to  tune, 
continued  to  the  present  day. 

Tfu:  State  system, — ^Wliile  the  Mobile  scliools  were  coming  through 
their  struggle  from  1826  to  1852,  those  of  the  State  at  large  were 
running  a  somewhat  parallel  but  even  more  laggard  course.  A  law 
of  1819  did  little  more  than  direct  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sixteenth 
section  of  land  be  used  for  educational  purposes,  but  in  1823  a  some- 
what clearer  conception  emerged  in  an  act  which  provided  for  dis- 
trict trustees  and  the  organization  of  schools.  These  schools,  however, 
were  to  be  supported  by  subscription  or  tuition  fees  in  the  case 
of  pai'cnt^s  or  guartlians  able  to  pay,  and  the  income  of  school  lands 
ami  funds  was  applied  to  payment  for  the  tuition  of  poor  children. 
Here  is  seen  in  clear  outline  the  old  idea  that  a  free  school  wa?i  for 
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"  indigent  persons "  only.  Such  as  there  was  of  public  school  was 
hybrid  public  and  private. 

No  very  important  change  in  the  school  law  was  made  prior  to 
1839.  In  that  year  the  State  bank  and  its  branches  were  directed  to 
pay  out  of  their  net  profits  $150,000  annually  to  the  schools,  and  in 
1840  this  amount  was  increased  to  $200,000.  Thus  the  State,  in  1839, 
began  to  participate  in  the  support  of  schools  within  its  borders,  but, 
as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  a  mere  makeshift  was  mistaken  for  a 
sound  system  of  support  of  public  institutions.  In  1843  the  State 
bank,  owing  to  its  mismanagement  and  the  long  period  of  financial 
depression  then  prevalent,  was  unable  longer  to  survive  the  strain, 
and  this  source  of  school  support  went  out  of  existence.  The  schools 
now  settled  back  to  the  tuition-fee  basis ;  even  the  permanent  fimds, 
which  included  the  surplus  revenue  fimd  of  1836  and  were  in 
large  measure  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  State  bank  or  otherwise 
involved  with  its  assets,  were  lost  with  the  fall  of  that  institution, 
though  the  State's  resultant  indebtedness  to  the  school  fund  was  sub- 
sequently recognized  and  honestly  assumed.  To  the  mistaken  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  granting  school  lands  as  it  did  at  the 
time  Alabama  was  admitted,  to  the  misconception  of  the  people 
of  the  State  in  regarding  these  grants  as  practically  all  that  was 
needed  in  financing  education,  and  to  the  aversion  of  the  well-to-do 
dominant  class  to  free  schools,  there  was  now  added  for  a  time  an- 
other retarding  element,  the  discouragement  that  always  attends  the 
loss  of  money  or  property.  And  moreover,  the  dominant  political 
forces  now  had  additional  excuse  for  doing  little  or  nothing  to  pro- 
mote public  education. 

Another  cause  of  loss  from  the  resources  of  the  schools  was  the 
failure  in  early  years  of  some  purcliasers  of  sixteenth-section  lands 
to  pay  all  of  the  purchase  price  and  the  failure  in  some  cases  to  sell 
the  lands  at  the  highest  market  value.  The  low  estimate  which  was 
placed  on  public-school  resources  in  that  day  and  the  tendency  to- 
ward neglect  and  mismanagement  of  the  school  lands  were  conducive 
to  dishonest  practice  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  willing  to  take 
much  value  for  little  or  nothing  paid.  Xor  was  the  legislature  always 
blameless,  for  not  only  did  it  fail  to  enact  constructive  legal  measures 
for  husbanding  the  school  endowments,  but  it  also  fell  into  the  prac- 
tice of  extending  by  special  acts  the  time  of  payments  on  land  pur- 
chased and  otherwise  encouraging  deliquency  on  the  part  of  debtors 
to  the  school  fund.  It  is  the  old  story  of  mismanagement  and  tend- 
ency to  dishonesty  in  connection  with  that  which  came  as  a  gift  and 
without  outlay  of  effort  by  the  recipient. 

Through  the  long  period  of  vicissitudes  and  diflSculties  which  beset 
the  schools  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  public-school  law  of  1854 
there  was  probably  no  time  when  public  education  was  without  many 
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friends  in  the  State.  If  the  etluciitional  profession  i.s  thought  of, 
there  was  no  State  in  the  South  which  had  an  abler  group  of  men* 
Among  these  were  Dr.  Basil  Manly,  president  of  tlie  Univei-sity  of 
Alabama  from  1837  to  1855,  and  one  of  tho  best- known  southern 
educators  in  ante-belhun  times.  Associated  with  him  at  the  univer- 
sity was  a  group  of  faithful  and  scholarly  professors,  among  whom 
were  Dr.  Frederick  A.  P.  Bai-nard,  afterwards  president  of  Colum* 
bia  College,  New  York ;  Prof.  Michael  Tuomey,  who  made  a  geologi- 
cal survey  of  the  State;  and  Prof.  J.  W.  Mallet,  F.  R.  S.,  afterwards 
of  the  University  of  Virgina.  In  the  field  of  secondary  education 
was  Dr.  Henry  Tutwiler,  for  many  yeai-s  head  of  the  Greene  Springs 
Academy,  in  Greene  County,  and  father  of  Julia  S,  Tutwiler,  a  dis- 
tinguished Alabama  educator  and  social  worker  of  post-bellum  times 
and  principal  of  the  State  Xormal  School  at  Livingston  from  1883 
to  1913. 

Nor  was  education  without  friends  in  other  vocations,  for  it 
counted  among  its  advocates  many  ministers  and  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  leading  men.  The  legislature  early  hiul  a  ^'couimittee  on 
education,"  and  an  old  chronicle^  tells  us  that  tbis  committee  in  sev- 
eral years  submitted  ''  able  reports,"  but  an  able  report  seems  to 
have  been  thought  sufficient  by  the  dominant  element  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  thirties  and  forties.  In  1837  Danicd  P.  Bestor,  a  Baptist 
minister,  entered  the  legislature  from  Greene  County.  He  was 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  educational  spirit  and  determined,  if 
possible,  to  improve  the  school  law.  Through  his  effortsS  a  special 
committee  on  education  was  created,  and  he  became  its  chairman, 
but  another  "able  report"  was  all  that  he  ever  had  to  show  for  his 
pains.  He  retired  from  the  legislature  in  disappointment,  and  per- 
haps m  disgust.  The  Kev.  Mr,  Bcstor  was  in  the  field  too  soon  for 
positive  accomplishment,  but  such  efforts  as  his  would  presently  bear 
fruit. 

It  should  be  said,  in  mitigation  of  the  neglect  of  the  common 
school  by  the  political  leaders,  that  there  was  much  else  to  engi'oss 
their  attention.  Between  1820  and  1850  the  white  population  of 
the  State  increased  from  85,451  to  426,51-i,  or  41)0  per  cent;  and  the 
number  of  slaves  mounted  up  from  41,879  to  34*2,844,  an  eight-fold 
increase.  To  keep  legislation  abreast  with  the  State's  material  growth 
was  no  small  task. 

Th€  coming  of  th^'  pullie  sehooL — -In  the  school  of  expcrieoce,  as 
Dr.  Weeks  suggests,^  Alabama  was  learning  to  keep  school.  By  a 
process  of  empiricism  the  State  was  developing  its  own  type  of 
public-school  system,  there  being  little  of  the  best  educational  prac- 
tice to  learn  from  near-by  States. 

1  Uftrivtt,  pQtaic  Men  In  Arabamn. 

»  Slet>!u>u  B.  Week%  HUtory  of  PubUc  Scbotit  Educailon  tn  Alubuma,  p,  43. 
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It  was  in  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  CivtI  War  that 
public  schools  in  fact  came  into  existence  throughout  the  State,  By 
act  of  Februarj'  15,  1854,  the  legislature  provided  for  a  State  dis- 
tributive school  fund  including  a  direct  appropriation,  a  county 
school  tax»  a  State  superintendent  of  education,  boards  of  county 
school  commissioners^  township  trustees,  and  for  the  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers. 

The  first  State  superintendent  was  William  F,  Perry,  afterwards 
,  a  geneml  in  the  Confederate  Aniiy,  He  immediately  set  about  the 
'  organization  of  the  smaller  administrative  units,  the  enumeration 
of  the  children,  and  the  general  supervisory  work  of  getting  the 
system  in  motion*  Tlie  legislature  in  1850  amended  the  st^hool  law  at 
several  minor  points  and  in  one  important  particular.  The  lati 
embodied  a  pi'ovision  for  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Perhaps  a  better  understanding  of  the  occasion  of  tlie  establishmen! 
of  the  public-school  system  of  Alabama  may  be  had  if  the  reader  will 
turn  aside  for  brief  notice  of  the  men,  three  in  number,  who  are  gen- 
erally credited  with  the  leading  part  in  putting  tlirough  the  legisla- 
ture the  school  law  of  1854.  Id  the  senate  the  man  who  wielded  most 
influence  in  this  respect  was  Robert  M.  Patton,  of  Lauderdale  County, 
and  afterwards  governor  of  the  State,  who  was  born  in  Russell 
County,  southwestern  Virginia,  in  1809,  and  whose  parents  had 
removed  with  him  to  Alabama  when  he  was  still  a  child.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Ireland  and  l>elonged  to  that  sturdy  stock  known 
in  this  country  as  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian,  When  this  fact  is 
considered  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  young  Patton  came  to  be 
a  friend  of  education.  There  were  many  of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock 
among  the  settlers  of  north  Alabama, 

The  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  on  education  in  the  lower  house 
and  the  man  who  drafted  the  educational  bill  was  Alexander  B.  MesitaH 
who  was  boni  in  Cohmibia,  S.  C,  but  who,  like  young  Patton,  wJB 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Alabama  in  his  early  childhood*  He  was 
graduated  fi*oni  the  university  and  became  a  lawyer.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Polk  he  resided  about  two  years  in  Washington 
as  a  legal  adviser  in  the  Ti^easury  Department.  Returning  to  Ala- 
bama, he  became  United  States  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
the  State  and  soon  thereafter  established  his  residence  in  Mobile. 
Being  a  man  of  literary  attainments  and  an  able  lawyer,  and  haTing 
had  a  period  of  residence  at  the  National  Capital,  he  was  eminently 
fitted  to  assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  important  committee  to 
which  he  was  assigned  and  to  obtain  for  his  committee  a  respectful 
hearing. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr,  Patton  represented  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Meek  the  southern  end.  From 
Talladega  County,  in  tlie  north-central  part,  there  cam©  a  young  rep- 
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[^tative  not  yet  30  yeai^s  old,  who  was  also  placed  on  the  house 
committee,  and  who  soon  diowed  himself  an  able  lieutenant  of  the 
chairman-  This  young  man  was  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry*  Born 
in  Georgia  in  1825,  he  had  been  brought  by  his  father  to  Alabama 
when  about  12  years  of  age,  but  returned  to  Georgia  for  his  college 

I  education  and  studied  law  at  Harvard  University.  Thus,  like  his 
ttble  chief /on  the  committee,  young  Mr.  Curry  had  come  under  strong 
extrastate  influences  which  had  no  doubt  given  him  a  broader  view 
of  the  meaning  and  function  of  the  public  school.  The  State  was 
fortunate  in  ha^nng  three  such  men  as  Patton,  Meek,  and  Curry;  it 
was  doubly  fortunate  in  having  them  in  the  legislature  at  the  same 
time  and  at  the  same  task.  Before  them  opposition  hitherto  effective 
must  now  crumble. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  Alabama  school  system  as  it  existed  in  the 
half  decade  immediately  precedin*^  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
must  suffice  hero.  Writing  of  the  establishment  of  the  system  many 
years  after  his  incumbency  as  the  fiM  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation*  Gen.  William  F.  Perry,  said:  "Alabama  was  the  first  of  the 
cotton  States,  and  one  of  the  first  of  the  slave-holding  States  to 
enter  upon  such  an  undertaking,^'  ^    But  some  allow^ance  should  prob- 

Lably  be  made  for  Gen.  Periy's  father-like  enthusiasm  over  the  school 
system  the  beginnings  of  which  liad  taken  form  under  his  care. 
What  is  probably  nearer  a  correct  statement  is  that  between  1856 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Alabama  had  one  of  the  most  effective 
Si'hool  systems  in  the  whole  South  and  apparently  the  most  effective 
in  tbe  lower  South.  In  his  last  published  report,'  before  the  schools 
of  the  State  entered  the  twilight  of  the  Civil  War  period,  State 
Supt.  G.  B.  Duval  reported  180,160  children  in  the  State  between 
6  and  21  years  of  age,  and  98,274,  or  54.5  per  cent,  enrolled  in  school, 

kThe  total  expenditure  given  for  that  year  was  $564,210.46.  In  that 
period  the  State  school  funds  were  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the 
school  census,  but  the  State  superintendent  was  instructed  to  elirai- 

^nate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  inequalities  due  to  the  fact  that  some 

•townships  possessed  large  endowments  while  others  had  little  or  none. 
The  instruetian  of  blares, — Historical  writers  have  given  little  or 
no  concern  to  negro  education  in  slave  times.  Pi'esumably  this  want 
of  cpncern  has  been  due  to  the  assumption  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  instruction  of  slaves,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was.^ 
Xo  inconsiderable  num!>er  of  negroes  in  Alabama  came  out  of  slavery 
with  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  At  least  three  causes  operated  to 
give  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  slave  population  a  uiodicum  of  text- 

I     '  W.  F.  Perrjt  The  Oeneaii  «>f  l^lillc  C<Iiicuti>in  in  Alabama,  la  Tin nsinot Ions  of  Alabama 
'itt»t.  Soc.  Tol.   1,  1807-08. 

»For  the  jpear  i-ndlng  Nov.  ."^O,   1808. 

•See  C.  G.  Woodson,  The  Eductttlon  of  tUe  N^ifro  I'rlur  U>  IftQl. 
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book  instruction.  These  were  (1)  the  clandestine  efforts  of  anti- 
slavery  enthusiasts;  (2)  the  profits  accruing  to  some  masters  by 
reason  of  the  ability  of  their  slaves  to  read,  write,  and  otherwise 
transact  business;  and  (3)  the  kindness  of  young  masters  and  mis- 
tresses in  instructing  their  servants.  There  was,  moreover,  a  more 
or  less  general  feeling  that  negroes  might  be  permitted  to  learn  to 
read  their  Bibles,  and  what  is  known  as  "vocational  training'^  was 
widespread.  But  the  fear  of  insurrectionary  influence  and  the  spread 
of  abolitionist  propaganda  led  to  the  legal  regulation  of  slave  as- 
semblies and  to  the  creation  of  the  patrol  system ;  *  and,  as  the  aboli- 
tionists became  more  insistent,  the  education  of  slaves,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  as  well  as  in  assemblies,  was  prohibited  by  law.  In 
making  this  prohibition,  Alabama  was  neither  first  nor  last  aoiong 
the  slave  States  but  occupied  a  middle  ground ;  its  law  was  enacted 
in  1832.2  These  laws  generally  had  the  effect  of  preventing  organ- 
ized e^ort  to  instruct  the  slaves,  so  that  such  literacy  as  negroes  pos- 
sessed when  emancipated  was  of  the  sort  that  young  masters  and 
mistresses  had  chosen  to  give,  in  disregard  of  the  law,  to  their  favor^ 
ite  servants. 

Private  academies. — Before  the  ante  bellum  period  of  public  edu- 
cation is  passed,  it  is  well  to  note  briefly  the  private  academy,  which 
sprang  up  and  flourished  in  that  period.  From  the  admission  of 
the  State  to  the  enactment  of  the  public-school  law  of  1854,  one  of 
the  principal  forms  which  educational  measures  in  the  legislature 
took  was  the  incorporation  of  academies,  numerous  such  measures 
being  considered  by  each  legislature.  In  1850  there  were  in  Alabama 
166  such  institutions  with  380  teachers,  8,290  pupils,  and  an  esti- 
mated income  of  $224,279.'  Academies  throughout  the  country  were 
in  general  of  two  classes:  (1)  Those  whose  function  was  to  meet 
the  local  school  needs,  elementary  as  well  as  secondary;  and  (2) 
those  designed  to  serve  a  wider  clientele  and  organized  with  gram- 
mar and  secondary  grades  with  a  view  to  drawing  boarding  pupils. 
Tlie  academies  of  Alabama  were  largely  of  the  former  type.  State 
Superintendent  Duval,  in  his  report  of  1858,  noted  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  of  the  academy  in  that  State. 

Higher  education. — Alabama  has  no  great  number  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  has  enough,  if 
those  that  have  been  established  were  only  more  generously  sup- 
ported and  their  usefulness  consequently  more  widely  extended.  The 
State  University  was  the  firet  of  these  institutions  to  be  founded. 
It  was  provided  for  by  legislative  act  of  December  13,  1821,  but  not 
until  April  17,  1831,  was  it  formally  opened.    Its  chief  source  of 

^  The  occasion  of  the  negro's  fear  of  the  "  patteroller/* 

*  Clay,  Dlpest  of  tho  Laws  of  Alabama,  p.  543. 

*  American  Journal  of  EducaUon,  vol.  1,  p.  388. 
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support  has  been  throughout  its  liistory  the  grants  of  lands  made  by 
Congress.  The  proceeds  of  the  first  of  these  grants,  on  the  failure 
of  the  State  bank,  ceased  to  have  actual  existence  and  have  ^ince 
constituted  only  a  paper  fund,  or  im  indebtedness  of  the  State  to  the 
university.  The  pi-esent  constitution  guarantees  to  the  unirersity 
$30,000  annually  as  interest  on  its  funds.  In  18G5  a  l)ody  of  Federal 
Cavahy  destroyed  nearly  all  of  the  university  buildings,  but  in  1884: 
Congress  made  somewhat  tardy  but  generous  restitution  in  the  fomi 
of  an  additional  land  grant  of  two  townships^  or  46,080  acres.  Much 
of  this  has  proved  to  be  mineral  land. 

The  ^Uabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  formerly  called  the  iVgincul- 
tural  and  Meelumical  College,  was  established  at  Auburn  in  1872 
when  the  State  legislature  assented  to  the  provisions  of  the  first 
Morrill  Act  of  Congress,  enacted  in  1862*  It  is  the  State  land- 
g:i*ant  college  for  white  persons.  The  corresponding  institution  for 
the  colored  race  is  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for 
Negroes,  which  was  organized  as  a  State  institution  at  Normal,  near 
Hunts^ille,  in  1S75. 

A  State  institution  of  junior-college  grade  is  the  Alabama  Girls* 
Technical  Institute,  known  prior  to  1911  as  the  Alabama  Girls' 
Industrial  School.  It  wiis  established  by  legislative  enactment  in 
18^3  and  was  opened  at  Montevallo  in  1800. 

Public  normal-school  education  was  permanently  inaugurated  in 
the  State  in  1873,  when  the  Florence  Wesley  an  University  was  given 
to  the  State  by  the  ilethodist  Church  on  condition  that  it  be  used 
for  training  teachers  and  was  thus  made  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Florence.  Schools  of  like  grade  and  character  were  e^t^iblished  at 
Jacksonville  and  Livingston  in  1883,  and  the  Troy  Normal  School 
followed  in  1887.  Two  other  schools  for  white  persons,  now  known 
as  *' Class  B  Normal  Schools,-'  were  later  established  at  Daphne  and 
Moimdville,  The  training  of  negi*o  teachei-s  was  established  on  a 
permanent  basis  with  the  opening  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
Cttl  College  for  Negroes  and  has  since  been  extended  to  the  normal 
school  at  Montgomery  and  to  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Ouiliru*  hwtory  of  private  and  chnomifmllanal  bmtitutions, — 
Spring  Hill  C-ollege,  a  Catholic  institution  founded  by  the  Jesuits 
ne*ir  Mobile  in  1830  and  chartererl  in  1836;  Judson  College,  a  Bap- 
tist school  for  girls  founded  at  Marion  in  1838  and  opened  January 
7,  1839;  Howard  College,  Baptist,  an  institution  opened  as  a  college 
for  men  at  Marion  in  1811,  but  projected  several  years  earlier  as  a 
manual  labor  school,  i*enioved  to  Binuinghani  in  1887;  Athens  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Methodist,  charteix^d  in  1843  and  located  at  Athens; 
Southern  University,  Methodist,  incorporated  in  185G  and  opened  in 
1859  at  Greensboro,  united  with  Birmingham  College  in  1918;  St. 
Bernard  College,  Catholic,  founded  by  the  Benedictine  Order  at  SU 
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Bernard  in  1892  and  chartered  in  1893;  Birmingham  College,  Metho- 
dist, opened  at  Birmingham  in  1898,  united  with  Southern  Univer- 
sity as  indicated  above;  Woman's  College  of  Alabama,  Methodist, 
founded  at  Montgomery  in  1906,  Two  notable  institutions  for  the 
colored  race  are  Talladega  College,  opened  in  1867  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Missionar}"  Association,  and  Tuskegee  Institute, 
Bonsectarian,  established  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  1881. 

The  CivU  Wctr  and  ReconJifruotwn. — Eeverting  now  to  the  public 
school,  we  come  to  a  perio<:l  of  Alabama  history  which  all  but  saw  the 
destruction  of  the  great  work  of  Meek,  Curry,  Patton,  and  Perry, 
and  which  in  effect,  directly  and  indirectly,  retarded  educational 
progress  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centui*y  after  its  ghastly  specter 
finally  withdrew.  Though  reduced  in  number,  deprived  of  a  large 
measure  of  their  support,  and  showmg  an  attenuated  enrollment,  the 
schools  of  the  State  managed  to  struggle  along  through  the  war 
period  and  to  maintain  their  general  organization.  The  system, 
however,  seemed  to  come  to  worse  straits  in  the  years  immediately 
following.  In  the  administration  of  Gov.  KoWrt  M.  Patton,  which 
extended  from  Deceml)€r  30,  1865,  to  July  13,  1868,  when  the  Eecon- 
struction  goverament  was  inaugurated,  some  of  the  school  funds 
seem  to  have  been  used  *'  to  meet  other  pressing  debts  of  the  State,'* 
there  being  some  counties  to  which  no  funds  at  all  were  paid,  or,  at 
least,  which  did  not  draw  their  share.  Of  public  st*hool  moneys  at 
this  time  Dr.  Weeks  says:^  "The  total  apportionment  for  18C6  was 
$113,38£>.07,  of  which  $362,223.C>0  was  drawTi  and  $51,625.00  undrawn. 
In  1867  the  figures  were  $290,250.12  apportioned,  $133,195.83  drawn, 
and  $157,054.29  undrawn.  The  sutii  apportioned  for  schools  Decem- 
ber 1,  1867,  to  July  1,  1868,  was  $45,411.46."  But  no  wrongdoing  is 
imputed  to  Gov,  Patton^s  administration ;  those  were  trying  times. 

The  Reconstruct ionists  who  came  into  full  power  with  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  1868  set  up  a  school  system  of  a  new  sort  in 
Alabama.  The  constitution  provided  for  a  State  boanl  of  education 
with  legislative  powei^s  in  respect  to  the  schools  and  with  administra- 
tive control  over  the  whole  system,  from  the  university  downward* 
The  old  educ4itional  fund  was  declared  a  '*  perpetual  fund,""  and  the 
State  was  obligated  to  pay  interest  on  it;  **  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate 
annual  revenue  of  the  State ''  was  to  be  eet  aside  for  schools,  and 
local  and  poll  taxes  were  authorized. 

Three  outstanding  facts  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  Recon- 
struction  period  were  a  strong  centralized  State  control,  an  apparent 
effort  to  provide  more  public  funds,  and  a  provision  in  tlie  constitu- 
tion that  the  schools  should  be  entirely  free.  Some  of  the  resultn 
obtained  were  a  top-heavy,  iiiellicient,  and  otherwise  questionable 


^We«1ci^  mitorj   of  i'ublic  EiJucaUoo  In  Alabamii,  p.  85. 
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administration;  an  appreciably  good  system  on  paper,  but  in  actual 
practice  a  system  without  sufficient  funds  to  provide  absolutely  free 
schools,  as  they  purported  to  be,  for  reasonably  long  terms  and  with 
the  right  kind  of  teachers ;  and  a  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  white  people  to  anything  that  had  its  origin  with  what 
they  chose  to  call  the  "  carpetbagger  "  and  the  "  scalawag." 

On  the  displacement  of  the  constitution  of  1868  by  that  of  1875 
and  under  the  new  constitution  the  enactment  of  the  laws  of  1877 
and  1879,  the  Reconstruction  school  system,  except  for  a  vestige  here 
and  there,  passed  into  desuetude,  and  a  new  system,  founded  for 
the  most  part  on  the  laws  of  1854  and  1856,  arose  instead.  When 
the  "men  of  the  old  school"  regained  control  of  their  State  they 
simj^ly  returned  to  the  point  whence  they  had  left  off  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Of  the  effects  of  Eeconstruction  Dr.  Weeks  says: 
"The  constitution  of  1868  and  the  Reconstruct ionists  did  little  for 
education  in  Alabama.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  claim  that 
Reconstruction  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  founded  (or  even  sub- 
stantially advanced)  the  cause  of  public  education  in  that  State,"* 

A  quarter  centwry  of  recoupment  and  resumption  of  progress. — 
To  siun  up  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  strife,  turbulence,  financial  strain,  and  final  despair  of  the  war 
period  and  years  immediately  following  told  heavily  on  the  schools; 
that  the  Reconstruction  system,  exotic,  unwelcome,  and  mismanaged, 
was  a  misfit ;  and  that  a  new  order  must  arise  from  the  ruins  of  the 
old. 

The  constitution  of  1875  omitted  the  provision  for  a  State  board 
of  education.  As  a  result  of  this  omission  the  State  educational 
institutions  each  passed  to  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  and 
the  general  supervision  of  the  conmion  schools  was  vested  in  the 
State  superintendent  of  education.  The  constitution  no  longer  ap- 
plied one-fifth  of  the  income  of  the  State  to  schools,  but  provided 
a  State  appropriation  of  $100,000  and  directed  that  more  should 
be  appropriated  when  the  finances  of  the  State  should  warrant. 
The  interest  on  the  school  fund  was  pledged,  and  a  poll  tax  for 
the  benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  several  coimties  where  collected 
was  authorized.  Local  property  taxes,  which  had  never  obtained 
considerable  hold  in  the  State,  were  not  provided  for,  except  in 
Mobile  County,  which  still  retained  its  separate  system,  but  local 
revenues  for  general  purposes  might,  so  long  as  the  constitutional 
limitation  was  not  exceeded,  be  appropriated  in  part  to  schools. 
This  practice  became  widespread  in  incorporated  municipalities, 
but  attained  little  vogue  in  the  case  of  counties.  In  the  later  years 
of  the  period  here  considered,  a  few  counties  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege. 

»  Weeks,  History  of  E^iucaUon  in  Alabama,  p.  114. 
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Under  the  new  order  countj^  superintendents  were  appointed  by 
the  State  superintendeni  and  continued  to  be  so  appointed  until  1889, 
when  they  became  elective.  The  unit  nf  local  school  administration 
was  the  township,  except  in  the  case  of  incorporated  municipalities 
and  of  districts  creat^^  by  special  acts  of  the  legislature,  of  which 
there  came  to  be  many.  Territory  not  organized  a^  municipal  or 
special  school  district's  remained  imder  township  organization  until 
1903.  One  township  trustee  was  at  fii*st  the  local  administrative 
ofBcer.  l»nt  the  number  was  later  increased  to  thrt^e.  Teachers  were 
cjertilicatod  by  county  suporintendent^.  The  practice  of  supplement' 
ing  public  funds  with  subscriptions  and  tuition  iees  continued-  The 
basis  of  apportionment  of  iSt^ite  funds  was  the  school  census,  as  it 
had  be^n  vmder  the  laws  of  1854  and  1850.  Negi^o  education,  whicli 
had  begun  in  Gov.  Patton's  administration  and  had  lK*en  extended  by 
the  reconstruction ists,  w^as  continued  in  this  period,  Tlu^  constitution 
of  1SG8  was  silent  on  the  matter  of  separate  schols  for  negroes,  but  in 
that  of  1875  we  find  that  "separate  schools  shidl  be  provided  for  the 
children  of  citizens  of  African  descent." 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  school  system  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution of  1875  and  supplementary  acts  of  the  Iegislatui*e  passed  in 
1877  and  1879.  Little  radical  change  was  made  in  the  school  law 
between  1879  and  1898,  but  some  noteworthy  new  provisions  were 
added.  Facilities  for  training  teachers  were  extended ;  more  liberal 
provisions  were  made  for  the  development  of  city  school  systems; 
and  by  1895  a  chain  of  congre^ssional  district  agi^icultural  schools, 
oae  in  each  such  district,  had  been  developed  from  a  beginning  with 
a  single  branch  experiment  station  in  1885. 

,   For  the  school  year  1808-99  there  were  reported  634,061  children 
of  sehool  age  (7-12).  Of  this  number,  433,733  were  enrolled  in  school, 

ad   an  average  of  341,138  were   in  daily  attendance.     The  total 

ceipt.s  for  scliool  purposes  amounted  to  $91G,450,  and  an  average 
term  of  100  days  was  maintained.^ 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  may  l>e  said 
that  the  Alabama  sclionls  sliowed  prrigress,  but  a  progre-ss  scarcely 
commensurate  with  the  material  growth  of  the  State  and  therefore 
inadequate  to  the  need.  For,  when  the  people  started  their  school 
system  anew,  after  the  passing  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 
period,  they  had  fallen  behind  educationally,  and  there  was  need  of 
overtaking  the  States  that  had  gone  ahead.  That  this  need  was  not 
fully  recognized  and  met  is  the  leading  count  in  the  indictment 
linst  the  Alabama  people  with  reference  to  their  school  system 

L*twecn  1875  and  1898.  The  State  w^as  progressing  educationuUy, 
and  commendably  so,  but  its  progre^sS  was  made  relatively  to  its  own 
paist  and  not  to  the  great  advancement  in  other  States.    It  was  the 

*  Bi^purt  of  U.  H.  Coitimla»!oin»r  of  E<Jyciit1ori»  1898-1>0,  voU  1^  pp.  JxvlH,  et  ftt^q. 
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custom  of  some  orators  to  point  with  pride  to  Alabama's  educational 
achievements,  but  these  orators  usually  confined  their  comparisons 
within  the  State. 

The  dawn  of  better  things. — By  the  year  1898  it  was  clear  that  a 
new  day  was  at  the  dawning.  From  the  tiipe  of  its  adoption,  the 
educational  article  of  the  constitution  of  1875  had  been  unsatisfactory 
to  many  of  the  friends  of  education.  The  want  of  authority  to  pro- 
vide local  public  funds  was  the  chief  point  of  attack,  and  a  number 
of  cities  and  towns  even  went  to  the  extremity  of  seeking  to  stretch 
the  constitutional  limitation  and  make  a  local  school  levy.  But  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  true  to  the  high  standard  which  it  has 
long  maintained,  refused  to  read  into  the  constitution  what  had  not 
been  put  there  by  the  framers,  and  local  taxation  specifically  for 
school  purposes  was  declared  unconstitutional.  The  "Hundley 
amendment,"  a  proposal  to  provide  for  a  district  tax  of  2|  mills  on  the 
dollar,  was  submitted  to  the  voters  in  1894,  but  the  State  was  at  that 
time  stirred  to  its  depths  by  a  bitter  political  contest  between  the 
Democratic  and  Populist  Parties,  and  the  period  of  financial  depres- 
sion was  then  at  its  worst;  so  the  amendment  was  lost.  But  the 
outlook  was  widening,  and  the  time  was  at  hand  for  a  forward  move- 
ment. Many  of  the  northern  counties,  and  some  of  those  in  the  south, 
were  undergoing  great  industrial  development ;  cities  and  towns  either 
took  new  life  or  sprang  up  from  the  beginning  to  be  consider- 
able centers  of  population ;  and  the  people  were  more  and  more  recog- 
nizing the  need  of  increased  intelligence. 

In  1898  John  W.  Abercrombie,  a  man  who  knew  to  its  remotest 
limits  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  came  to  the  superintend- 
ency  of  education.  The  times  were  changing,  and  with  them  the 
quality  of  the  State  superintendency.  Mr.  Abercrombie  saw,  as  few 
if  any  of  his  predecessors  had  seen,  the  fundamental  needs  of  the 
schools  and  dared  to  tell  the  whole  truth  with  regard  to  them. 
With  the  question  as  to  how  much  the  new  superintendent  con- 
tributed to  the  changed  viewpoint  of  the  people,  we  shall  not  con- 
cern oui-selves;  questions  of  the  influence  of  personality  have  always 
perplexed  the  historian.  But  the  fact  is  of  great  concern  that  in 
the  last  years  of  the  century  the  people  began  fast  to  become  for- 
ward looking  and  showed  a  growing  desire  to  know  precisely  what 
their  educational  status  was.  "  With  the  administration  of  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie begins  the  modem  era  of  public  education  in  Alabama,"  says 
Dr.  Weeks. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  was  superintendent  from  October,  1898,  to  July 
1,  1902,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  State  uni- 
versity. His  recommendations  to  the  legislature  were  in  accord  with 
the  best  educational  practice  of  the  time,  and  some  of  them  were  em- 
bodied in  law  before  he  left  the  superintendency.    They  compre- 
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liended  local  taxation,  adjustment  of  the  poll-tax  law,  apportionment 
of  funds  within  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance,  quali- 
fied county  superintendents  to  devote  all  their  time  to  school  work, 
State  certification  of  teachers,  improved  school  buildings^  employ- 
nient  and  payment  of  teachers  according  to  grade  of  certificate  held, 
absolutely  free  schools  for  five  months  each  ye^r,  compiilsor}^  school 
jittendance,  a  single  board  of  control  for  the  congre.ssional  district 
agricultural  schools,  regulation  of  degree-conferring  institutions,  and 
appropriations  for  summer  normal  schools.  In  tlie  incumbency  of 
Mr,  Aberci'ombie  the  legislature  provided  for  a  system  of  Stute  cer- 
tification of  teachers.  State  imiformity  of  textbooks,  a  five-months 
term  of  free  school,  and  for  a  convention  to  frame  and  submit  to  the 
people  a  new  State  constitution. 

Education  ami  the  new  constitution, — ^Tbe  constitution  proposed 
by  the  convention  organized  to  frame  it  was  ratified  by  vote  of  tlie 
people  and  went  into  effect  in  November,  lOOL  Under  its  provisions, 
the  superintendent  of  education  remained  the  chief  administrative 
and  supervisory  officer  of  the  schools,  but,  with  other  State  officers, 
was  made  ineligible  as  his  own  successor.  The  administration  of  the 
common  schools  and  of  the  higher  institutions  remained,  in  fact, 
substantially  as  before.  It  was  in  the  matter  of  school  support  that 
the  most  noteworthy  changes  were  made,  Ijut  even  here  there  was  no 
radical  change  in  policy.  The  State  remained  the  chief  source  of 
support,  and  the  local  district  was  still  denied  tlie  riglit  to  tax  itself. 
A  substantial  increase  in  the  aggregate  school  funds,  however,  was 
provided.  An  obligatorj^  State  school  tax  of  30  cents  on  the  hundred 
dollars  was  provided  for,  and  a  10-cent  county  tax  was  autbovi^^ed. 
Only  in  the  case  of  a  few  specified  cities  was  a  district  tax  permis- 
sible, but  the  older  practice  of  levying  a  local  tax  for  general  muni- 
cipal purposes  and  appropriating  to  the  schools  from  the  fund  thug 
provided  was  still  valid.  Again  Mobile  County  was  permitted  to 
retain  its  separate  system. 

From  these  constitutional  provisions  the  schools  received  decided 
iflipetus,  but  those  who  had  hoped  for  much  from  the  convention 
!&Blust  have  felt  keen  disappointment.  True,  the  State  as  such  was 
now  contributing  genenjusly  to  the  support  of  public  education,  but 
the  much-needed  lornl  self-help,  far  from  being  encouraged,  was 
positively  denied. 

Under  the  new  constitution  two  adverse  conditions  continued  as 
they  obtained  prioi-  to  its  adoption.  Fii-st,  the  schools  in  rural  com- 
munities sufferetl  more  than  those  of  the  cities  for  want  of  funds, 
for  the  cities  had  recourse  to  appropriations  from  their  general  mu- 
nicipal i^vcnues  and  w^ere  able  by  this  means  to  maintain  reason- 
ably good  schools,  while  the  iniral  community  had  to  rely  on  the 
State  and  county  taxes  alone;  and  these  were  insufficient  in  the 
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greater  part  of  the  State.  The  second  adverse  condition  was  the 
provision  f^  )ni  State  funds  for  the  schools  for  whites  of  the  Black 
Belt  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools  for  the  Negroes  of  that  part 
of  the  State.  State  funds  are  apportioned  under  the  constitution 
to  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  persons  between  7  and  21 
years  of  age,  and  these  funds  are  distributed  within  the  counties 
in  the  discretion  of  the  county  school  authorities.  As  a  residt,  in 
the  Black  Belt  section  of  the  State,  the  white  schools  are  provided  for 
from  State  funds  alone  and  without  the  provision  of  local  taxation, 
and  the  Negro  schools  receive  less  than  their  proper  share.  Thus  the 
people  of  the  Black  Belt,  feeling  no  need  of  local  school  funds  and 
being  therefore  indifferent,  if  not  positively  opposed  to  local  taxation, 
have  continued  one  of  the  retarding  elements  in  the  educational  de- 
velopment of  the  State. 

Some  of  the  laws  enacted  in  years  immediately  following  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  constitution  have  already  been  mentioned.  Further 
legislation  enacted  in  succeeding  years  included  the  revision  of  the 
certification  and  textbook  laws,  the  substitution  of  the  county  school 
district  for  the  older  township  organization  and  community  district 
except  in  the  case  of  incorporated  municipalities  of  2,000  population 
or  more,  the  establishment  of  county  high  schools,  the  provision  for 
schools  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children,  the  placement  of  the 
normal  schools  for  whites  under  a  central  State  board,  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  district  agricultural  schools,  the  appropriation  of  money 
for  rural  schoolhouses  and  for  the  development  of  rural-school  libra- 
ries, and  in  1915  a  compulsory-attendance  law. 

The  progressive  school  legislation  of  1915. — ^The  most  important 
recent  change  in  the  State's  school  law  was  embodied  in  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  submitted  by  the  legislature  of  1915  and  ratified 
by  the  people  in  November,  1916.  This  added  to  the  taxes  already 
authorized  a  3-mill  county  school  tax  when  voted  by  a  majority  of 
the  electors  and  a  3-mill  district  tax  when  likewise  voted  after  the 
county's  decision  to  levy  a  county  tax  of  3  mills.  The  machinery  was 
now  provided  for  supporting  a  system  of  free  public  schools  in  fact, 
machinery  which,  from  the  birth  of  the  State,  the  framers  of  consti- 
tutional provisions  had  seemed  loath  to  see  pass  to  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Two  things  of  prime  importance  remained  to  be  done. 
First,  the  permissible  taxes  remained  to  be  voted  in  the  several  coun- 
ties and  districts,  and  secondly,  the  property  valuation  of  the  State 
needed  to  be  raised  to  a  point  where  it  would  produce  adequate 
revenue  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  other  public  enterprises. 
The  first  of  these  has  already  been  in  large  measure  accomplished. 

As  the  educational  leaders  become  more  aggressive  and  forward- 
looking  in  the  closing  years  of  the  past  century,  so  they  have  con- 
tinued in  more  recent  years.    The  recommendations  and  efforts  of  all 
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recent  State  superintendents  have  generally  been  in  accord  with  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  country,  and  whatever  shortcomings 
may  be  charged  to  their  administrations  have  probably  been  due  more 
to  the  circumstances  than  to  the  personal  element. 

The  principal  fault  of  the  Alabama  educational  system  has  been 
the  century-old  disposition  of  the  people,  particularly  the  molders  of 
poUcies,  to  look  too  much  upon  education  as  something  to  be  bought 
m  the  market  by  the  well-to-do  or  to  be  provided  by  the  State  at  an 
irksome  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  individual  taxpayer.  If 
now  the  people  will  clearly  see  a  public  responsibility  in  the  provi- 
sion of  schools  and  will  wisely  put  ample  public  money  in  them  as 
an  investment  paying  large  dividends,  the  State  may  soon  take  edu- 
cational rank  suited  to  its  great  material  advantages. 
119801*— 1 
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GENERAL  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  superintendent  of  education  the  moat  important  State  admin' 
istrative  official  in  Alabam/i. — Education  is  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  State.  It  will  become  even  more  important  in  the  years 
to  come  as  the  enlarging  conception  of  the  Nation's  educational  needs 
become  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  In  Alabama  the 
superintendent  of  education  administers  more  than  one-half  the  funds 
raised  by  State  taxation.  This  amounts  to  several  million  dollars  a 
year.  He  is  charged  with  "  general  supervision  over  all  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State  "  and  partly  with  the  "  care  and  improve- 
ment of  the  common  schools  and  the  promotion  of  public  education.'^  * 
In  a  sentence  he  is,  under  the  State  constitution,  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  head  of  the  whole  State  system  of  public  education, 
and  his  authority  extends  de  facto  to  the  State's  higher  educational 
institutions  also.  The  State  superintendency  in  Alabama  is,  there- 
fore, a  big  man's  task — none  in  the  State  is  more  important  or  more 
difficult,  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  constitutional  and  finan- 
cial limitations  of  the  office. 

Legal  limitations  of  the  superintendency. — By  constitutional  pre- 
scription the  "  powers,  duties,  and  compensation  "  of  the  State  super- 
intendent "  shall  be  fixed  by  law."  *  This  has  given  the  legislature 
broad  discretionary  powers,  which  have  been  used  here  as  in  many 
other  States  unintentionally  to  limit  the  administrative  and  super- 
visory efficiency  of  the  office.  The  State  superintendency  is  more 
important  than  the  presidency  of  either  the  university  or  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  but  popularly  the  office  is  not  so  classed  or  ranked. 
It  is  a  political  office;  the  tenure  is  limited  by  law  to  one  term  of 
four  years,  and  the  salary — fixed  by  law  at  $3,000  per  annum — is  so 
low  that  the  exceptionally  capable  men  who  have  of  late  years  held 
it  have  done  so  at  a  real  financial  sacrifice. 

Education  should  be  wholly  removed  from  party  politics.  This 
needs  no  argument.  Alabama  has  for  many  years  chosen  its  city 
superintendents  from  the  ablest  available  candidates,  regardless  of 
political  affiliation  or  residence.    Since  1915  Alabama  county  super- 

^  General   Public  School   Laws  of  Alabama,   1915,   par.   1685. 
*  CDDstitutlon  of  Alabama,  Art  XIV,  sec  262. 
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intendents  have  likewise  been  appointed  regardless  of  politics,  with 
most  satisfactory  results. 

The  greatest* objections  to  electing  the  State  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation by  the  general  electorate  are  the  foUowing: 

1.  This  method  of  selection  limits  the  field  from  which  to  choose, 
as  the  superintendent  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  State.  In  States  where 
the  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  or 
by  the  governor  he  may  be  selected  from  the  country  at  large.  Such 
freedom  of  selection  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  better  service. 

2.  Where  the  (State  superintendent  is  selected  by  popular  vote  the 
salary  is  fixed  by  law.  The  salary  can  not  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  per- 
son desired,  but  a  person  must  be  found  to  fit  the  salary. 

3.  Where  the  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  popular  vote  the 
term  of  oflSce  is  short — two  to  four  years — and  reelection  is  imcertain. 
This  lack  of  continuity  in  the  service  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the 
superintendent  and  the  service,  however  capable  the  superintendent 
may  be. 

4.  This  method  of  selection  makes  the  office  political,  and  subjects 
it  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  party  and  factional  politics.* 

Pemument  professional  superintendents  in  other  States.— The 
trend  of  the  times  is  to  make  the  State  superintendent  an  appointive 
official.  This  is  now  so  in  17  leading  States.  In  most  of  these  States 
there  are  no  limitations  in  regard  to  previous  residence.  The  super- 
intendents are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  appointed  from  the  country  at 
large,  chiefly  for  their  professional  ability  and  success.  As  recent 
illustrations  of  this  modern  way  of  choosing  superintendents  may 
be  mentioned  New  Jersey  selecting  a  conmiissioner  of  education  from 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania  selecting  its  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
ti<m  from  New  York,  Massachusetts  obtaining  its  commissioner  of 
education  from  Maine,  and  Maine  in  turn  recruiting  its  State  superin- 
tendent  of  education  from  Nebraska.  But  it  would  probably  not  be 
necessary  to  go  far  afield  for  this  official ;  the  important  thing  is  to 
make  the  office  appointive. 

One  or  another  of  two  different  systems  is  commonly  followed  in 
choosing  a  professional  State  superintendent.  The  governor  may  ap- 
point him  or  he  may  be  elected  by  a  State  board  pf  education. 
The  latter  method  is  considered  the  more  satisfactoiy.  Where  the 
choice  is  left  to  the  governor  there  is  at  least  the  old  danger  of  con- 
tinuing the  office  in  politics.  If  chosen  by  a  nonpolitical  State 
board  of  education  this  danger  is  minimized.  The  first  appointment 
might  be  probationary  for  a  term  sufficiently  long  to  demonstrate  the 
appointee^s  fitness  for  the  office.    Reappointment  should  be  made 

for  an  indefinite  term  of  years,  the  State  board  retaining  the  right 

_^ I 

*  Bee  MaDoal  of  BdacatlonAl  LeglslaUon,  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bal.,  1919,  No.  4,  p.  12. 
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to  remove  the  ineumbent  from  oflSce  for  misfeasance  or  malfeasance. 
With  the  administrative  freedom  possible  under  such  a  permanent 
organization  as  this,  the  State  superintendent  would  "be  able  to  raise 
the  office  to  the  importance  given  it  in  the  constitution,  and  which 
it  must  reach  if  the  best  interests  of  school  education  are  to  be 
conserved  in  the  State. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  States  which  have  permanent 
professional  superintendents  likewise  pay  better  salaries  than  the 
other  States  do.  The  following  are  some  of  the  States  which  place 
a  premium  on  scholarship,  experience,  and  general  fitness,  by  ap- 
pointing their  superintendents,  and  the  salaries  paid  them :  Pennsyl- 
vania, $12,000;  New  York,  $10,000;  New  Jersey,  $10,000;  Massa- 
chusetts, $6,500;  Rhode  Island,  $5,000;  Minnesota,  $5,000,  and  Ohio, 
$4,000. 

Present  organization  of  the  State  department  of  education. — ^The 
State  superintendent  is  charged,  under  law,  with  many  important 
administrative,  inspectional,  and  supervisory  duties.  He  adminis- 
ters the  State's  general  educational  fund;  he  keeps  account  of  the 
capital  of  the  sixteenth  section  and  other  trust  funds;  he  apportions 
the  State's  funds  to  the  several  county  boards  of  education  and  ex- 
amines the  accounts  of  these  boards.  Aside  from  his  duties  as  the 
State's  financial  administrator  of  education,  he  is  charged  with  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  all  the  urban  and  rural  schools,  both 
elementary  and  secondary.  He  is  expected  to  supervise  all  these 
schools,  to  help  and  direct  county  and  city  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  the  teachers  working  under  their  direction.  He  is  likewise 
president  or  member  of  many  boards,  including  the  State  board  of 
examiners,  the  State  library  commission,  the  State  illiteracy  com- 
mission, the  State  high-school  commission,  and  the  State  vocational 
board,  all  of  which  call  for  expenditure  of  much  time  and  energy. 
He  must  also  prepare  and  present  an  annual  report  to  the  governor 
and  prepare  occasional  reports  on  other  educational  subjects;  all 
this  he  does  in  addition  to  his  voluminous  correspondence  which 
covers  all  phases  of  school  administration  and  supervision  in  the 
State. 

To  carry  out  these  manifold  duties  and  responsibilities  to  the  letter 
would  require  a  much  greater  staff  of  assistants  than  the  law  allows. 
It  is  important  that  the  legislature  realize  that  it  avails  little  to 
charge  a  State  superintendent  with  many  administrative,  super- 
visory, inspectional,  judicial,  and  other  duties  unless  it  gives  him  a 
sufficient  "  inside "  and  "  outside "  staff  of  assistants  to  help  carry 
out  his  educational  plans. 

Now,  what  provision  has  the  State  made  to  supply  the  office  of 
State  superintendent  with  a^  effective  staff  of  assistamts  ?  The  statutes 
limit  him  to  one  chief  clerk,  two  bookkeepers,  and  one  stenographer. 
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This  staff  may  huve  been  sufficient  when  the  office  was  organized, 
but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  now.  It  is  true  that  the  genius  for 
organization  on  the  part  of  the  present  superintendent  and  his  imme- 
iate  predecessor  has  drawn  together  at  the  State  department's 
Sices  an  exceptionally  efficient  staff  of  workers,  some  of  whose  sala- 
ries are  provided  hj  special  le^dslative  appropriation,  and  some  by 
private  foundations  or  by  public  subscription.  The  General  Educa- 
tion Board  pays  the  salaries  of  two  rural-school  agents,  one  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  schools.  The  staff  of  the  Alabama  illit- 
eracy commission  is  maintained  by  private  subscription,  and  the 
State  board  of  examiners  aud  the  State  institute  and  teacheii-training 
staff^  which  are  also  considered  as  part  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, are  paid  by  direct  State  appropriation. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  office  is  well  organized  and  performs 
a  great  service  to  the  State;  but  it  is  highly  important  that  the  leg- 
islature come  to  the  superintendent's  assistance  at  this  time  and  fur- 
nish the  enlarged  clerical  force  requested  by  tlie  State  superiutendent 
in  his  annual  budget,  which  is  refeiTed  to  later  in  this  chapter.  Not 
alone  are  clerks  and  stenographers  needed;  the  175  odd  secondary 
schools  should  be  inspected  and  classified  by  a  State  high-school  in- 
spector working  out  from  the  State  department;  a  technically  trained 
examiner  of  accounts  is  needed  to  check  up  the  books  of  the  county 
boards  of  education  and  other  boards  that  receive  State  educational 
funds,  Tliis  is  quite  apparent  when  one  recalls  that  practically  one- 
ilf  of  the  State's  entire  revenue  is  expended  in  education.  These 
ad  other  assistants  must  he  proviiled  to  make  the  department  as 
efficient  as  the  State  superintendent  w^ould  like  to  make  it. 

A  larifer  conception  of  the  importance  of  (he  office. — The  public 
conception  of  the  fimctions  of  the  State  superintendency  has  under- 
ae  marked  changes  in  recent  years.  The  thinking  public  are  begin- 
ig  to  realize  that  there  is  no  more  impoi-tant  otiice  in  the  gift  of  the 
lie  than  this  office  which  is  charged  with  the  education  of  tiie  fu- 
ture citizens  of  the  State.  The  State  superintendent  has,  in  most 
States,  been  a  political  functionary  liable  to  all  the  fluctuations  and 
changes  in  party  politics.  His  usefulness  has  generally  been  limited 
l:>ecause  of  poor  financial  support.  The  oUl  superintendency  is  still 
limited  to  the  mechanical  routine  of  office  administration  in  many 
States.  This  is  highly  unfortunate.  In  Alabama  tlie  State  super- 
intendent of  education  has  always  exerted  considerable  influence  in 
shaping  educational  policies.  The  legislature  should  now  make  hhn 
the  real  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State  by  removing  the 
office  from  jx^litical  influence,  by  dignifying  it  with  a  salai'y  commen- 
surate with  its  high  importance,  and  in  other  ways  increasing  the 
direct  jjower  of  the  sui>erintendent.  In  fact  a  complete  I'eorganiza- 
tion  of  the  office  seems  highly  necessarj^  in  order  to  make  the  super- 
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intendent  the  chief  administrative  official  of  the  State-wide  school 
administrative  system  recommended  by  the  survey  committee  in 
later  paragraplis  of  this  chapter. 

The  State  school  system  not  organized  as  a  well-artirvJating  or- 
gamsm. — The  State  system  of  schools,  from  the  elementary  schools 
to  the  higher  educational  institutions,  is  administered  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  boards,  each  ambitious  to  further  the  immediate  interests 
of  its  own  small  part  of  the  school  system,  even  at  a  cost  of  admin- 
istrative efficiency  and  financial  loss  to  the  schools  as  a  whole.  The 
school  system  of  Alabama  has  not  developed  by  natural  outward 
growth  but  rather  by  periodical  accretion,  by  adding  to  from  time 
to  time  regardless  of  the  effect  on  the  schools  as  an  organized  whole. 
Whenever  a  new  school  has  been  brought  into  existence  tlirough  legis- 
lative enactment,  it  has  been  provided  with  a  board  of  its  own. 
Many  schools  have  come  into  existence  on  account  of  strong  local 
influence  and  for  no  other  reason,  regardless  of  whether  they  really 
articulated  in  the  established  system  or  not. 

The  University  of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
the  Alabama  Girls*  Technical  Institute,  the  six  normal  schools  for 
white  teachers,  the  district  agricultural  schools,  county  high  schools, 
the  Northeast  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanic  Arts  College  for  Negroes,  the  Montgomery  Normal 
School  for  Negroes,  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  the  two  schools  for  deaf 
and  blind,  the  Alabama  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls,  and  the  Alabama  Reform  School  for  Juvenile 
Negro  Lawbreakers,   are   all   administered   under   separate   boards 
whose  administrative  activities  are  limited  only  by  the  statutes  imder 
which  they  were  organized.    It  is  true  that  the  governor  and  State 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  occasionally  other  officials,  are  ex 
officio  members  of  these  boards ;  but,  as  is  the  case  generally  with  ex 
officio  members,  their  influence  on  tlie  several  boards  is  not  sufficient 
to  bind  the  schools  into  a  well-articulating  organism. 

PROPOSED  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  SYSTEM 
OP  ADMINISTRATION. 

Even  the  most  casual  study  of  the  Alabama  school  system  will  dis- 
close that  the  functions  and  purposes  of  the  many  educational  insti- 
tutions maintained  in  part  or  in  whole  by  the  State  have  never  been 
clearly  defined.  This  has  naturally  led  to  much  waste  financially  and 
to  much  unnecessary  duplication  of  work.  This  is  tnie  of  the  three 
higher  institutions  and  is  equally  true  of  such  institutions  as  the  dis- 
trict agricultural  schools  and  the  county  high  schools. 

The  great  problem  of  Alabama  is  now  how  best  to  reorganize  its  ed- 
ucational business ;  how  best  to  create  from  the  many  educational  frag- 
ments an  organization  strong  enough  to  do  the  work  effectively  and 
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economically  and  in  a  large,  constructive  way,  Tlie  State  depart- 
ment of  education  was  created  under  the  constitution  to  head  the  edu- 
cational business  of  the  State,  The  task  confTonting  tho  poople  is 
how  best  to  strengthen  this  central  authority,  liow  to  make  it  more 
effective  and  efficient  without  depriving  the  people  of  their  rights. 

This  reorganization  can  be  brought  about  by  adopting  one  of  two 
plans: 

(1)  By  reorganizing  the  educatitmal  institutions  in  the  State — ele- 
mentary and  higher— under  one  powerful  State  board  of  education, 
whose  executive  head  should  bo  an  appointive  State  superintendent 
of  education,  or 

(2)  By  continuing  the  three  boards  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Alabama  Girls' Technical 
Institute.^  as  at  the  present  time;  discontinuing  all  other  boards  of 
trustees  and  reorganizing  their  srhools  under  a  powerful  State  board 
of  education,  whose  executive  head  should  be  an  appointive  State 
superintendent  of  education;  and  organizing  a  State  Council  of  Edu- 
cation to  seiTe  as  a  clearingdiouse  board  for  the  boards  of  the  univer- 
sity^ the  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Girls'  Technical  Institute^  and  the 
State  board  of  education. 

The  culministrative  boards  in  charge  of  the  State- 8  higher  hutitw- 
tions, — The  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Ahtbama  Polytechnic 
Institute  are  controlled  by  separate  constitutional  boardsj  and  the 
Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  by  a  board  of  trustees  organized 
under  legislative  enactment.  The  trustees  of  the  university  are  self- 
perpetuating,  and  form,  to  all  practical  purposes,  a  close  corporation. 
Tfais  form  of  organization  has  certain  advantages  in  matters  of  biisi- 
Itess  efficiency,  but  there  is  always  a  danger  that  a  board  constituted 
AS  til  is  gradually  loses  the  intimate  relation  that  it  sliould  have  with 
the  people  of  the  State,  since  the  board  members  are  not  directly 
amenable  to  the  ilemnnds  of  the  people.  To  be  sure,  every  trustee 
elected  or  reelected  hy  the  self -perpetuating  Ijoard  nmst  be  confirmed 
by  the  senate.  The  boards  of  trustees  of  tlie  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  are  appointed 
bj  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  These  boards 
are  permanent.     The  members  are  appointed  for  12  years  and 

tire  in  groups  in  such  a  way  that  only  one-third  of  tlie  membership 
is  new  from  time  to  time, 

Tliese  three  I>oards  of  trustees  are  considered  in  detail  in  later  chap- 
ters. Tliey  may  therefore  l>e.  passed  by  in  the  present  discussion.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  reemphasize  at  this  juncture  that  the  fmvction  of 
these  r  'oards  is  nmch  alike,  whether  applied  to  the  university, 
the  1'  ^  nic  Institute,  or  the  Technical  Institute.  The  survey 
eommittee  is  convinced  that  tlie  State  would  be  served  well  if  all 
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three  of  these  boards  were  raei^:ed  into  one  central  State  board  of 
education  in  common  with  the  other  boards  of  trustees  maintained 
for  other  schools.  Hdwever,  because  of  certain  rather  fundamental 
differences  in  policy  and  management,  endowments,  etc.,  of  the  several 
schools,  the  committee  believes  that  these  three  boards  may  as  well 
continue  as  now  constituted.    (See  Chapter  XIX.) 

Establishment  of  the  State  hoard  of  education. — ^The  survey  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  desired  reorganization  can  best  be  brought 
about  by  establishing  a  State  board  of  education  and  giving  it  full 
control  over  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Stat«,  over 
the  normal  schools  for  white  teachers,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  for  Negroes,  the  Montgomery  Normal  School  for  Negroes, 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  the  Alabama  Industrial  School  for 
Boys,  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  the  Alabama  Reform  School 
for  Juvenile  Negro  Law-breakers,  and  the  State  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children  (if  established),  and  to  absorb  the  functions  of 
the  interim  State  board  for  vocational  education  created  by  the 
present  legislature  to  meet  the  temporary  requirements  of  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  and  all  other  boards  which  are  now  headed  up  in  the 
State  department  of  education. 

This  State  board  should  primarily  be  a  lay  board  representing  the 
larger  educational  policies  of  the  public,  delegating  the  professional 
side  of  education  and  the  administration  of  their  general  policies  to 
the  new  appointive  executive  official,  the  State  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  board  should  be  composed  of  nine  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate ;  the  term  of  office  to  be  12  years ;  not  more  than  three  members 
to  retire  each  quadrennium,  thus  perpetuating  the  board  and  making 
it  permanent.  Vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  governor.  The  ap- 
pointment should  be  for  absolute  worth  and  regardless  of  residence, 
occupation,  party  affiliation,  religion,  or  sex,  provided  that  no  mem- 
ber be  chosen  from  the  county  in  which  a  higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing is  situated.  The  members  should  serve  without  remuneration, 
except  a  reasonable  per  diem  and  actual  traveling  and  other  necessary 
expenses. 

The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  education 
should  be : 

1.  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State  and  all  other  educational  institutions, 
except  the  university,  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Technical 
Institute. 

2.  To  elect  a  State  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  the  executive 
official  of  the  board. 

3.  To  act  as  a  State  vocational  board  to  administer  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  as  it  applies  to  this  State. 
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4.  To  supplant  and  perfonn  all  the  powei-s  and  duties  of  tba 
present  State  Normal  School  board,  the  State  high-school  commis^ 
sion,  the  State  illiteracy  commission,  the  State  textbook  commission^ 
and  all  other  boards  and  commissions  now  admniistering  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  in  this  State  other  than  the  aforesaid 
boards  of  the  three  higher  educational  institutions, 

5*  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  fonn  to  be  to  pre- 
scril)ed  by  the  State  superintenilent  of  education,  from  all  educational 
institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  organizations 
doing  educational  work  and  receiving  State  accreditment  and  recog- 
nition. 

6,  To  classify  and  standardize,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  public  schools  of  the  Stale. 

7.  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the  Stato 
normal  schools,  the  educational  departments  of  the  denominational 
schools  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other  teacher-trainingj 
institutions  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

5,  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools,  and  for  the  physical  exauunation  of  school  children;  and  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities  to  see  that  the  rules  relating 
to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation  ai^ 
enforced. 

9,  To  have  general  control  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  ih 
blind,  the  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  gii'lsj  both  white  and  col 
ored,  and  the  school  for  feeble-minded  children  when  established. 

10.  To  transmit  to  the  governor  an  annual  report,  covering  all 
the  activities  of  the  three  higher  State  institutions  of  learning,  and 
of  the  State  department  of  education  in  its  relation  to  all  public  ele 
menturj'  and  secondary  schools,  and  all  other  e<lucational  institutioni 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

U.  To  perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law, 

T/i4'  State  svperintf  ndent  of  edueatlo^u — Under  this  proposed  re 
organization  the  superintendent  of  schools  would  become  the  execu- 
tive official  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  carry  out  in  detail  tha 
educational  policies  of  this  board.     He  should  be  appointed  by  the 
State  board  for  professional  ability  and  successful  educational  ex 
perience,  regardless  of  residence  or  party  affiliation.     After  a  pro- 
bational  service  to  prove  his  ability,  he  should  be  reappointed  for 
an  indefinite  term  of  years  or  at  least  for  a  period  not  less  than^ 
five  years.     His  salary  should  be  conmiensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  office,  and  in  keeping  with  what  is  being  paid  for  this  service  in 
the  most  progressive  States  in  whirh  the  office  is  api>ointive. 

1*  The  State  superintendent  of  education  should  be  the  executivei 
official  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  executive  head  of  the 
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State  department  of  education,  and  should  enforce  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  made  in  conformity  to  the  law  by  the  State  board  for  the 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  all  other  schools  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

2.  He  should  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of  the 
State  department  of  education  and  should  be  held  responsible  by  the 
State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  each  sub- 
division. 

3.  He  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  State's  teacher- 
training  institutions,  and  in  conformity  with  law,  prescribe  courses 
of  study  for  these  training  schools,  adopt  methods  and  standards  for 
the  certification  of  teachers,  and  for  validation  of  teaching  creden- 
tials from  other  States. 

4.  He  should  personally  direct  all  other  educational  activities 
wherein  the  State  department  of  education  under  law  cooperates 
with  the  presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher  institutions  of  the 
State  through  the  State  council  of  education. 

•  6.  He  should  have  such  other  powers  as  under  law  belong  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  education. 

The  enlarged  State  departTnent  of  education, — Figure  2  shows  in 
a  graphic  manner  how  the  enlarged  State  department  of  education 
should  be  organized.  The  governor  represents  the  will  of  the  people 
in  appointing  the  State  board  of  education.  This  board  in  turn  does 
its  work  largely  through  its  executive  official,  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  education,  who  heads  the  10  divisions  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  education. 

The  State  department  of  education,  it  will  be  seen,  is  planned  as 
10  administrative  divisions,  all  of  which,  in  this  State,  should  be 
organized  immediately,  if  not  already  in  operation.  Other  divisions 
may  be  added,  or  these  reorganized  from  time  to  time  as  it  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

(1)  The  Executive  Division  should  have  charge  of  the  business 
management  of  the  department  and  keep  the  books  and  records  of 
the  State  board  of  education.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  department 
should  head  this  division.  He  should  also  be  secretary  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  The  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  is  fixed  by  statute 
at  $1,800.  The  salary  of  so  important  a  position  should  not  be  less 
than  $3,000.  Because  of  the  volume  of  work  in  this  division  due  to 
the  large  State  funds  administered  by  the  department,  it  needs  two 
bookkeepers,  one  special  examiner  of  accounts,  and  at  least  two 
stenographers,  and  one  stenographer  and  file  clerk — 17  persons  in  all. 
The  bookkeepers'  salaries  are  also  statutory,  being  fixed  at  $1,800 
each.  These  salaries  should  be  increased  to  at  least  $2,400  each.  The 
examiner  of  accounts  must  be  an  expert  and  should  supplant  the 
present  State  examiners,  who  can  not  give  the  department  of  educa- 
tion the  amount  of  time  it  requires  because  so  many  demands  are 
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made  upon  them  by  other  departments  in  the  State  government. 
The  accountant  is  urgently  needed  to  check  up  the  State's  accounts 
with  the  county  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  other  institutions 
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that  are  receiving  State  moneys  for  educational  purposes.  The 
budget  of  this  division,  including  expense  money  for  the  accountant 
and  increases  for  stenographers,  would  approximate  $15,700  per 
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(2)  Legal  and  School  LaiuTs  Division.  This  important  division 
should  remain  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  superintendent, 
who  has  power,  under  law,  to  interpret  the  school  code  and  decide 
matters  of  controversy  arising  under  it.  If  the  legislature  reestab- 
lishes a  permanent  State  school  f  imd  by  absorbing  the  present  paper 
fund,  this  division  will  become  exceptionally  important.  In  any  case 
the  superintendent  must  administer  all  the  remnants  of  the  school 
lands.  The  department  of  education  should  have  its  own  appraiser 
of  land,  the  value  of  which  is  at  the  present  time  largely  prob- 
lematical. A  special  land  agent  should  be  attached  to  this  division 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  cooperate  with  the  State  auditor  and  the 
State  department  of  justice  in  clearing  up  the  State's  titles  to  the 
remaining  school  lands.  The  total  budget  of  the  division  would 
approximate  $5,000  per  annum. 

(3)  Teachers*  Certification  and  Placement  Division.  The  division 
should  continue  the  work  now  in  charge  of  the  State  board  of  ex- 
aminers, and  should  be  closely  correlated  in  its  activities  with  the 
division  on  Teacher-training  and  Educational  Extension.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  quite  feasible  to  place  the  head  of  the  latter  division  in 
charge  of  the  two.  This  division  should  maintain  a  placement 
bureau  for  teachers  of  this  and  other  States  desiring  to  find  teaching 
positions.  A  small  registration  fee  of,  say,  $1  might  be  charged, 
which  would  in  a  measure  defray  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
bureau.  One  clerk  should  be  added  for  this  purpose.  The  annual 
budget  of  the  division  is  now  $12,500.  This  division  is  self-support- 
ing from  the  fees  paid  by  teachers  and  requires  no  special  appropria- 
tion from  the  treasury.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the  additional 
staff  member  to  have  charge  of  the  placement  bureau.  The  personnel 
of  the  division  would  number  three  board  members,  two  permanent 
stenographers,  and  occasional  clerical  help  for  grading  papers,  etc. 

(4)  The  Division  of  Teacher-training  and  Edv^cational  Extension, 
This  division  should  direct  all  the  teacher-training  activities  of  the 
department,  whether  done  under  the  head  of  State  institute.  State 
extension,  or  in  cooperation  with  established  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions. The  State  department  under  present  arrangement  directs 
State  institutes  annually  in  each  of  the  67  counties,  for  which  four 
white  and  two  colored  institute  instructors  are  required.  The  State 
department  might  well  reorganize  its  county  institute  work  and  com- 
bine it  with  State  Reading  Circle  work  and  reestablish  it  in  co- 
operation with  the  normal  schools  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers 
in  service  to  secure  advanced  standing  in  the  teacher-training  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  instead  of,  as  now,  for  credit  on  certificates. 
This  subject  is  discussed  in  another  chapter  (see  p.  — ).  The  State 
makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $6,500  for  institutes,  which  is 
from  the  annual  State  legislative  appropriation  of  $350,000,  to 
which  is  added  examination  fees  paid  by  the  teachers.    The  total 
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budget  of  the  division  for  the  present  year  was  $15,500,  Tlie  State 
should  make  a  straight  legislative  appropriation  of  $15,000  a  year 
for  this  division,  which,  in  conjiinrtion  with  the  division  on  teacher's 
certification  and  phicenient,  should  he  able  to  do  an  excellent  piece 
of  work  in  assisting  to  frain,  place,  and  certificate  teachers, 

(5)  Ths  Dii^mon  of  PuhlJclty  ami  AStatisths,  The  State  depart- 
ment would  do  the  teachers  of  Alabama  a  great  i^ervice  if  it  were 
to  publish  a  periodical  dealing  with  educational  progress  in  the 
State  and  Nation,  and  particularly  keeping  the  teachers  informed  on 
all  departmental  policies,  legislative  ridings,  etc.  This  division 
should  have  charge  of  such  an  organ  of  the  department  and  also  of 
the  statistical  and  clerical  work  of  the  office.  One  person  of  good 
ability  could  do  the  work  with  odd-time  assistance  of  other  members 
of  the  department.  All  the  Staters  dt^partment  reports,  records, 
blanks,  courses  of  study,  and  manuals  shouUI  be  prepared  through 
this  division.  The  State  superintendent's  estimate  for  printing 
allowance  for  the  ensuing  year  is  $13,000,  This  is  conservative. 
The  total  budget  of  the  division  would  approximate  $16jO00. 

(6)  The  I^iniJf/mi  of  Elejiienlnry  Schools^  This  division  should 
have  charge  of  elementary  education  in  the  open  country  districts  and 
in  the  towns  of  K^ss  than  2,000  popuhition*  It  should  devise  means  to 
improve  the  schools  Jind  through  field  propaganda  and  expert  advice 
to  county  sui>erintendents  and  supervisors  aid  in  in j proving  school 
work  througliout  the  State.  School  consolidation  should  also  bo 
centered  in  this  division,  as  shouhl  all  school  building  improvement 
under  the  special  **  rural  school  buildings'  improvemejit  law."    Two 

iral  school  supervisors — one  each  for  white  and  colored  schools— are 
iged  in  this  work,  but  their  salaries  and  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
General  Education  Board.  The  budget  of  this  division  would  ap- 
proximate $lj500  per  annum  for  stenographic  work. 

(7)  The  IHvhion  of  Secondanj  KdiLcatiotu  The  State  department 
has  no  one  to  inspect  and  supervise  the  large  number  of  secondary 
schools  that  receive  State  aid.  This  iB  imfortunate.  The  State  has 
the  right  to  require  high  standards  of  efficiency  from  these  schools 
in  return  for  the  lai'ge  amount  annually  spent  on  the  district  agri- 
cultural schools  and  the  county  high  schools.  All  State  aid  to 
secondary  schools  should  hereafter  be  contingent  wholly  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  w^ork  done  and  equipnieiit  provided  by  the  county  or  com- 

Ljnunity  for  this  type  of  State-aided  schools.  (See  Chapter  TX.) 
Secondary  school  inspection  would  oblige  the  department  to  add  to  its 
staff  a  high-school  supervisor.    His  salary  ought  not  to  be  less  than 

^jajOO,  as  i-ecommended  in  the  State  superintendent's  budget,  with 

'  $1^00  for  expenses^ a  total  of  $3,900. 

(8)  The  D-^m^ion  of  School  flealfh  and  Phymal  Ediwathru  Ex- 
perience in  other  Str.tes  has  proved  clearly  that  school  health  and 
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physical  education  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  public- 
school  teachers,  as  school  health  and  physical  education  are  educa- 
tional functions.  This  matter  is  explained  fully  in  Chapter  — .  Such 
a  division  should  be  organized  without  delay  to  enforce  all  legislation 
in  regard  to  school  health  and  sanitation.  It  should  direct  health  in- 
spection of  school  children  throughout  the  State  and  direct  the 
county  school  health  supervisors  or  school  nurses  in  their  local  ac- 
tivities. The  division  should  also  prepare  plans  and  specifications 
for  public  school  buildings  td  be  constructed  in  the  State.  This 
would  require  the  full  time  of  one  health  expert  and  at  least  part  time 
of  a  capable  architect  The  budget  would  approximate  $5,700  per 
annimi. 

(9)  Tfie  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  The  division  should 
have  actual  charge  of  the  work  in  vocational  education  intrusted  by 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

PROPOSED   ORGANIZATION  OF 
THE   EDUCATIONAL  OOUNCIL 
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Fia.  8. 

One  director  of  vocational  education  would  at  the  present  time  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  field  well. 

(10)  Division  of  Exceptional  Edtication.  The  schools  for  defec- 
tives, delinquents,  and  feeble-minded  children  should  be  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  State  board  of  education,  as  the  functions 
of  these  schools  are  primarily  educational.  The  State  superin- 
tendent should  have  direct  charge  of  this  division,  although  an  edu- 
cational expert  of  high  rank  would  be  in  practical  charge  of  the 
educational  work  in  the  schools.  The  full  time  of  two  persons  would 
probably  be  needed  to  reorganize  and  maintain  the  work  in  excep- 
tional education. 
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"  TPS5  Alabama  illiteracy  comiaission  should  also  be  added  to  this 
division,  at  least  until  such  times  as  Federal  aid  may  bo  granted 
to  supplement  State  funds*  The  State  needs  two  organizers,  one 
for  each  race,  and  several  part-time  county  workers  for  this  pressing 
task.  The  budget  for  salaries  and  expenses  wotdd  amount  to  $10,000 
per  annum.  This  work  has  heretofore  l>een  carried  forw^ard  tlinnigh 
private  philanthropy,  but  must  bo  taken  over  by  the  State,  if  illit- 
eracy is  to  be  blotted  out. 

The  State  Ediwational  CouneiL — This,  as  suggested  above,  should 
be  organized  as  a  clearing-house  board  to  have  chaige  of  and  settle 

[  all  educational  matters  of  comnion  interest  to  the  schools  directed  by 

[the  State  board  of  education*  and  to  the  schools  under  the  three 
aforementioned  boards  of  the  higher  educational  institutions*  The 
board  niiglit  well  be  planned  with  a  nienibership  of  nine  persons — 
three  representatives  from  the  State  board  of  educntion,  one  of  whom 
must  be  the  State  superintendent,  who  shall  be  pennanent  chairman 

f  of  the  board;  and  two  I'epresentatives  from  each  of  the  three  other 
boards  and  schools,  one  to  be  the  president  of  each  school^  and  the 
other  a  board  member.  The  board  would  supplant  tlie  present  ex 
officio  relationships  of  the  higher  and  other  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  and  would  provide  them  instead  with  a  stronger  board 
%vluch  would  be  able  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  the  schools 
on  a  more  satisfactory  plane  than  is  now  the  case.  Detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  functions  of  this  comicil  appears  in  Chapter  XX. 

Reeomfrhendatimm  for  closer  and  more  effective  State  administra- 
tion of  education', — A  liberal  forward-looking  policy  in  administra- 
tion of  the  State's  school  system  is  imperative  if  Alabama  is  to  got 
the  fullest  returns  for  its  State  investment  in  public  education.     To 

f  this  end  the  survey  committee  recommends: 

(1)  Organization  of  a  State  board  of  education  to  hare  full  charge 
and  control  of  all  public  elementary  schools  and  such  other  schools 
as  are  included  in  the  discussions  in  this  chapter*  except  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Ala- 
l>ama  Girls'  Technical  Institute, 

(2)  Appointment  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education  by  the 
new  State  board  of  education, 

(3)  Enlargement  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent and  Stute  board  of  education  in  agreement  with  the  details 
flet  forth  above. 

(4)  Organization  of  a  State  council  of  education  to  consist  of 
members  from  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  State's  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  with  powers  and  duties  as  prescribed  above. 

(5)  Passage  of  such  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  Alabama  as 
may  be  necessary  to  consummate  the  changes  prescribed  above* 
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The  progressive  co^mty  unit  act  of  1915. — Few  States  can  boast 
of  such  a  satisfactory  school  organization  and  administration  law  as 
can  Alabama.  The  year  1915  will  go  down  as  a  memorable  one  in 
the  educational  history  of  the  State.  Then  was  passed  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  county  and  local  taxation ;  then  was 
also  enacted  the  new  county  organization  act  which  has  at  least  made 
it  possible  for  Alabama  to  reorganize  its  country  and  village  schools 
on  a  sound  modern  business  basis.  The  law  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
demonstrate  its  full  value,  but  it  has  already  done  much  toward  the 
educational  rejuvenation  of  Alabama's  rural  districts,  probably  more 
than  all  the  legislation  of  several  decades  past.  It  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  for  rural  and  village  school  organization  in  better 
schoolhouses  and  school  equipment  and  in  a  better  spirit  of  school 
work.  Most  or  all  of  the  criticisms  of  this  law  seem  to  arise  from 
those  who  have  suffered  some  personal  loss  or  inconvenience  by  it. 

Before  making  a  closer  study  of  the  law,  it  is  well  to  emphasize 
the  more  urgent  reasons  why  schools  of  this  and  other  States  should 
supply  the  best  possible  kind  of  supervision  in  rural  districts.  The 
teachers  of  rural  Alabama  are  meagerly  prepared  for  their  work  and 
are,  generally  speaking,  inexperienced.  If  teachers  ever  needed  ex- 
pert supervision,  these  rural  teachers  do.  Their  problems  are  the 
most  serious  and  difficult  in  the  whole  field  of  education;  yet  they 
have  been  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves,  without  the  help  of  expert 
supervisors.  Under  the  old  law  many  rural  schools  were  scarcely  ever 
visited.  One  hold-over  superintendent  interviewed  by  the  survey 
committee  confessed  that  he  was  unable  even  to  locate  all  his  white 
schools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  colored.  Such  occasional  visitation  as 
the  rural  schools  had  under  the  old  law  is  of  little  value,  particularly 
if  the  superintendent  has  only  a  limited  amount  of  professional  abil- 
ity and  experience  to  draw  upon  when  he  does  make  the  visit. 

The  new  rural  schools  must  be  reorganized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
scientific  agriculture.  This  is  bound  to  multiply  the  teachers'  daily 
tasks.  The  superintendents  under  the  old  regime  failed  utterly  in 
readjusting  the  course  of  study  to  answer  the  occupational  needs  of 
the  people,  and  even  the  new  superintendents  will  have  their  hands 
full  and  will  succeed  but  indifferently  unless  they  are  given  the  assist- 
ance of  able  subject  supervisors. 
64 
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Tfts  aid  and  new  Alahwma  laio^  contrasted. — ^iVlabama  is  one  of  21 
States  having  county  or  semicounty  plans  of  school  organization 
and  administration.  Prior  t-o  1915  tlie  State  was  classed  as  a  semi- 
county  unit  State,  Now  it  is  recognized  as  a  county  unit  State  of 
purest  type.  The  contrast  of  the  old  and  the  new  laws  is  set  forth 
so  clearly  and  coDviuciugly  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the 
State  department  of  education  that  it  is  reproduced  here  in  parallel 
columns.^ 


OLD  LAWS. 


NEW  LAWS. 


PEKSOI^NEL. 


Five  members,  four  elected  by  the 
chairman  of  the  <llstHct  tnistt'cis,  the 
county  Buperlnlendent  being  the  fifth 
man. 

qUAUFlCATIOffS. 

Good  moral  character,  at  least  a  fair 


Five  members  electetl  from  the 
nMiiity  at  large  by  ihe  lem^  voters, 
both  niea  and  women  being  eUgible. 


Qualified  elector  of  the  county. 


elementary  education,  good  reputation 
for  honesty,  business  abtUty,  public 
spiritedness,  and  Interest  In  the  ^ood 
of  pubOe  education. 


TFIRM   OF   omCE- 


r  yearfi.  the  terms  of  all  raem- 
beTS  bein^  ♦'oritemporaneous. 


Six  years»  one  or  two  members  re- 
tiring' at  the  end  of  each  two-year 
Iierlod, 


GEXKBAL   DUTIES. 


To  have  entire  control  of  the  public 
schools  within  their  respective  coim- 
U«,  unless  otherwise  provldwl  by  law ; 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  tl^e 
Ijoremment  of  the  schools;  to  acquire, 
purchase,  lease,  receive^  hold,  and  con- 
vey property  for  school  purposes  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  provided ;  to  sue 
and  contract 


Ti>  have  entire  control  of  the  public 
schools  within  their  respt'ctlve  coun- 
ties, unless  otherwise  provided  by  Inw; 
to  make  rules  and  regrulations  for  the 
>;overnment  of  the  scho<ds;  to  acciulre^ 
purcliase,  by  the  institution  of  eondeni- 
riatlon  proceedings  If  necessary,  lease, 
receive,  hold,  and  convey  the  title  to 
real  and  personal  property  for  school 
imrposes  except  where  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law;  to  siie  and  contract. 


SPECIFIC  Dunxs. 


(a)  To   place   the   county   superin* 

ndent  of  education  upon  a  salary 
isls,  requlrlnp  him  to  je^lvc  foil  time 
to  the  sujiervlsion  of  the  schools. 

th)  To  elect  a  county  treasurer  of 
public  school  funds. 

(e)   (Na  corraspondiog  power.) 


(a)  To  elect  a  countj'  superinten- 
dent of  education,  prescribe  his  duties 
and  fix  his  salary, 

(b)  To  elect  a  county  treasurer  of 
public  school  funds. 

(c)  To  elect  a  successor  of  any  mem- 
ber whose   place  becomes   vacant  by  , 
death,  reslgimtion,  or  otherwise,  unt 
the  next  regular  election. 


^County  Qrgitiilzatlon  and  ndmlnlstiHtton  of  ttclioolA  In  AliitMiiaB^ 
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(d)  To  select  teachers  upon  nomi-  (cf)  To  select  upon  Domiiiation  of 
nation  by  district  trustees  and  to  em-  the  county  superintendent  of  educa- 
ploy  assistant  superintendents  and  fix  tion,  teachers,  assistant  superintend- 
their  salaries.  ents,  supervisors,  and  office  assistants 

and  fix  their  salaries. 

(e)  To  erect,  repair,  and  furnish  (e)  To  erect,  repair,  and  furnish 
scfaoolhouses,  fix  wages  of  employees  schoolhouses,  fix  wages  of  employees, 
and  have  control  of  the  public  school  determine  the  incidental  fees  and  have 
funds  of  the  county  except  as  other-  entire  control  of  the  public  school 
wise  provided  by  law.  funds  of  the  county  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

if)  Upon  proper  application,  publi-  (f)  To  fix  the  boundaries  of  school 
cation  and  notice,  to  rearrange  the  districts  and  locate  schools  with  refer- 
boundaries  of  any  school  district.  ence    to    convenience,    efficiency,    and 

economy. 

(g)  (No  authority  to  transport  pu-  (g)  To  consolidate  schools  and  pro- 
pils  at  public  expense.)  vide  for  the  transportation  of  pupils 

at  public  expenses 

{h) (h)  To  appoint  from  one  to  three 

trustees  for  each  schooL 

(*)  (»)  To  enforce  compulsory  attend- 
ance as  required  by  law. 

(/)  (/)  To  dismiss  the  county  superin- 
tendent or  any  other  employee  for 
cause  or  when  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
require  it 

(fc) (fc)  To     provide    for    taking    the 

school  census. 

REMUNERATION. 


Two  dollars  a  day  for  each  day's 
work,  for  not  more  than  ten  days  in 
any  one  year. 


Actual  traveling  and  hotel  expenses 
incurred  in  attending  meetings  of  the 
board  for  not  more  than  12  meetings 
in  any  one  year. 


SALARIES   OF   COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Four  per  centum  of  funds  disbursed, 
not  to  exceed  $1,800  from  State  funds 
per  annum,  or  salary  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  a  year. 


Salary    of   not    less   than   $1,000 
year. 


The  strong  points  in  the  law, — ^The  new  law  contains  many  strong 
points  which  are  readily  apparent  to  unprejudiced  people.  The  most 
important  are  these : 

1.  The  new  county  boards  are  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  county,  and  therefore  represent  the  electors 
directly  instead  of,  as  formerly,  the  district  trustees  only. 

2,  The  new  county  boards  are  permanent  and  their  service  is  con- 
tinuous. This  was  impossible  under  the  old  law  because  the  terms 
of  all  the  members  expired  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
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S,  The  new  boards  are  free  from  the  Llomination  of  self-seeking 
county  superintendents,  who,  as  members  of  the  old  boards,  had  the 
power  to  assist  in  fixing  their  own  salaries, 

4.  The  new  board  is  elected  from  over  the  county  at  large  and  not 
from  conmiissdoner  districts.  Under  this  method  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  selection  from  among  the  very  ablest  men  of  the  entire 
county.  It  tends  to  eliminate  selfish  interests^  which  were  liable  to 
develop  under  the  old  plan  in  the  more  local  conmiissioner  districts. 

5.  The  new  board  is  fi-ee  to  equalize  the  educational  advantages  of 
all  the  county  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people  in  the  county.  Thus 
local  bickerings  are  disappearing* 

6.  The  board  now  appoints  the  county  superintendent  regard- 
less of  residence,  religious  creed,  political  adherence,  or  sex.  This  is 
one  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  law — ^the  l>est  fitted  pereon  gets 
the  position. 

7.  The  county  board  is  now  directly  accountable  to  the  people  who 
elect  them  instead  of  to  the  local  trustees  as  heretofore* 

8.  T'nder  the  new  law  the  most  important  educational  powers  and 
duties  are  centered  in  the  coimty  board  and  its  executive  official, 
the  county  superintendents  because  experience  has  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  the  local  boards  of  trustees  are  generally  unfit,  both  by 
training  and  experiencej  to  atbninister  the  important  educational 
affairs  of  the  schools. 

9.  The  new  organization  is  democratic^ — if  democracy  stands  for 
the  greatest  degi^ee  of  individual  freedom  compatible  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  It  is  just  as  democratic  as  the 
efficient  policy  pursued  in  Alabama  cities  in  selecting  city  super- 
intendents or  in  appointing  county  health  officials  or  county  surveyoi^s 
or  other  similar  specialists,  of  whose  qualifications  the  general  electo- 
rate is  unable  to  judge. 

Sotne  remon/t  wkt/  ths  old  Imo  was  superseded,— Xlahanm  wisely 
abandoned  the  old  system  because  it  had  failed  to  give  its  riu'al 
population  the  kind  of  public-school  education  that  is  demanded  in 
every  forward-looking  agricultural  State.  Under  the  old  system  the 
two  outstanding  obstacles  to  good  business  management  and  educa- 
tional efficiency  were  the  political  county  superintendent  and  the 
large  authority  of  the  local  board  of  trustees,  A  study  of  the  latter 
has  disclosed  that : 

1.  The  loral  dwtrict  hoards  of  tni^fees  were  inefeellve  mid  im- 
practimble, — The  State  had  approximately  6,000  such  boards  under 
the  old  law,  each  in  charge  of  the  three  trustees.  This  made  a  small 
army  of  approximately  18,000  memberH  in  the  State.  An  average 
county  had  alxjut  260  trustees.  Such  an  organization  was  inexcusable 
in  any  way  one  might  consider  it.    It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
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ill  an  ordinary  county  260  men  could  be  found  suited  by  temperament 
and  training  to  fill  all  these  positions  and  willing  to  give  this  time 
to'  the  duties  of  the  office.  Even  if  the  men  could  have  been  f oimd, 
there  was  neither  business  reason  nor  educational  reason  for  brmg- 
ing  such  a  large  force  into  the  management  of  the  schools, 

2.  The  hoard  members  often  misdirected  their  efforts, — Many  board 
members  gave  their  time  freely  to  the  schools  and  in  some  instances 
to  good  purposes,  but  generally  their  efforts  were  misdirected,  because 
they  lacked  knowledge  of  educational  needs. 

3.  Selection  of  teachers. — Teachers  were  chosen  by  the  local  boards, 
who  did  much  as  they  pleased  in  these  matters.  Some  counties  which 
had  superintendents  of  exceptional  personality,  it  is  true,  allowed 
these  educators  a  free  hand  in  placing  teachers;  but  this  condition 
was,  unfortunately,  exceptional.  The  prevailing  practice  of  selecting 
teachers  by  local  boards  has  led  to  serious  abuses  which  need  not  be 
mentioned  here.  Suffice  it  to  reassert  that  the  average  school  board 
in  rural  districts  has  been  unable  to  choose  teachers  wisely.  Small 
districts  were  unable  to  meet  modem  community  needs.  The  small 
one-teacher  district  did  not  have  within  its  boundaries  what  was 
necessary  to  make  a  modem  community  school.  The  small  schools 
have  been  devoting  their  energies  to  the  "tool  subjects"  almost 
exclusively.  Few  pupils  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
The  schools  were  not  organized  to  attract  and  hold  the  larger  boys 
and  girls,  and  most  of  the  schools  were  unable  to  provide  the  social 
aspects  required  of  modem  education.  The  small,  one-teacher 
district  has  unquestionably  been  responsible  for  the  following  funda- 
mental weaknesses,  from  which  all  the  schools  in  the  State  are  suffer- 
ing: Nonattendance  of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population, 
irregularity  of  attendance,  and  great  wastage  in  attendance  due  to 
lack  of  interest  in  prescribed  school  work: 

The  comity  wnit  of  organization  in  other  States. — ^Twenty-one  States 
are  organized  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  county-unit  basis  for  school 
administration.  Of  these,  Alabama,  Florida,  Greorgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Utah  may  be  classed  as  of  the  pure  county  type;  that  is,  in  which 
practically  the  entire  management  of  the  schools  rests  with  the  county 
board  of  education.  Arizona,  California,  Delaware,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Virginia,  and  Washington  belong  to  the  mixed  or  semicounty 
type,  in  which  the  authority  is  divided  between  the  county  board  and 
township  or  local  district  boards.  Of  the  above  States,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico  have  recently  changed  from  the 
district  unit  of  organization  to  the  county  unit,  and  Ohio  and  Texas 
from  the  district  unit  to  the  semicounty  organization.  The  most 
recent  State  to  reorganize  on  the  new  plan  is  New  Mexico,  whose 
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Stat^  superintendent  reenforcc?;  the  faitli  that  Ahihama  lofiders  have 
in  the  system  when  he  says : 

We  now  have  the  county  board  of  edaentlou  wbicli  hn«  charge  of  nil  the 
ecbools  In  the  Cf>urity»  This  Is  a  wise  provision*  as  it  centralizes  the  o^lniia- 
tsrratlon  of  the  rounty  schools.  It  has  already  stopped  all  flnancliil  loaks,  and 
t»*«tt«»r  qiia11fi«?il  teachers  are  being  employed.  It  Is  a  prreat  deal  more  i-*f(»noinlrHl 
than   the  uhl  systc^ra^  as  aU  CM>unties  are  refpiiret^l  to  work  under  the  budget 

It  is  generally  conceded  tl^ut  satisfactory  progress  in  school  eon- 
8o)itlation«  in  the  establishment  of  rural  high  schools  and  the  intro- 
duction of  practical  agriculiure,  home  economics,  and  other  industrial 
work  «.>f  value  is  in  many  States  chiefly  due  to  the  new  business- 
like county  unit  organization.  Utah  may  be  taken  as  an  illostration. 
Since  tlie  State  has  been  organized  on  the  county  miit  system  all 
the  small  schools,  except  40j  have  been  consolidated.  This  small 
gi*oup  remaining  is  scattered  oATr  the  edge  of  the  desert,  A  well- 
planned  sytitem  of  county  supervision  by  assistant  superintendents 
rind  subject  supervisors  has  supplanted  the  old  inspectorial  methods 
with  close  effective  schoolroom  supervision. 

Who  the  couiU]/  board  members  m^e, — A  careful  study  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  county  boards  of  education  has  convinced  the  survey 
committee  that  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Alabama,  strong,  capable 
persons  are  now  being  chosen  for  the  important  task  of  reorganizing 
the  sc'hools.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  in  counties  where  the  people 
do  not  yet  seem  to  appix^ciate  their  new  prerogative  and  have  per- 
mitted the  elections  to  go  by  default  to  members  of  the  old  regime, 
who  in  turn  have  retained  in  office  t!»e  former  county  superin- 
tendents regardless  of  their  ability  and  qualifications. 

Tlie  county  boards  usually  comprise  prominent  farmers,  bankers, 
lawyers,  merchant*;,  and  other  professional  and  business  men  who 
have  the  interests  of  the  schools  at  heait  and  are  willing  to  devote 
their  time  to  the  upbuilding  of  education  in  their  own  county.  In 
Montgomery  County,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  is  a  wholesale  hardware  merchant ;  the  other  members  inchid- 
ing  a  leadhig  dry  goods  merchant,  an  abstractor  and  capitalist,  and 
two  prominent  farmers.  These  five  men  and  their  executive  official, 
the  county  superintendent,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  school  reorganiza- 
tion that  bids  fair  to  reconstruct  the  whole  system  of  county  schools 
in  Montg<miery  County  during  the  next  six  yeai-s.    (See  Chapter  V.) 

The  qualifications  for  membership  on  county  boards  of  education 
MS  fixed  by  law  are  none  k)o  high,  but  it  would  probably  be  unwise 
to  make  any  changes  in  them  at  the  present  time.  The  county  stiper- 
intendents,  in  a  questionnaire  sent  them  by  tlie  survey  committee, 
were  asked  "Are  the  present  qualifications  for  membership  on  the 
catinty  board  of  education  satisfactory?"    It  is  t|uite  significant 
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that  43  superintendents  answered  in  the  uffinnative,  2  only  in  the 
negative,  and  22  made  no  answer  whatever.  A  large  majority  of 
superintendents  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  their 
administrative  boards.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  know 
that  when  asked  in  regard  to  the  requirements  for  their  own  qualifi- 
cations only  19  county  superintendents  held  these  to  be  satisfactory, 
il  believed  they  should  be  increased,  and  1  failed  to  answer. 

Who  the  Afafmfna  county  mipenntendents  are, — The  pei*sonnel  of 
coimty  superintendents  comparer  favorably  with  that  of  other  States. 
The  superintendents  are  better  paid  than  in  many  States  and  the 
tendency  is  to  supply  the  much  needed  supervisory  and  clerical  help. 
Tlvis  could  not  have  been  said  a  few  yeai's  ago.  Forty-four  new 
superintendents  have  come  into  office  since  the  act  of  1915  went  into 
effect,  A  number  of  hold-over  superintendents  are  likewise  well 
qtialified  for  the  office  they  hold.  Many  of  the  superintendents  were 
interviewed  by  the  survey  staff,  five  members  of  which  spent  much 
time  in  study  of  rural  and  village  schools,  accompanied  by  the  county 
superintendents. 

The  following  detailed  tabulation  was  compiled  from  question* 
nairee  answered  by  each  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  State: 
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A  careful  study  of  the  table  will  disclose  that  with  few  exceptions  ^ 
the  hold-over  superintendents  are  the  poorest  paid,  have  the  least 
supervisory  and  clerical  help,  and  work  on  the  meagerest  annual 
budgets.  This  becomes  more  significant  when  it  is  known  that  of  the 
24  superintendents  who  hold  academic  or  professional  degrees  only 
5  hold-over  superintendents  hold  such  degrees. 

Great  importoTwe  of  the  supermtendenctf  requh^s  superior  educa- 
tional qualificatWTi^  and  stLccessfvZ  experience. — Educators  are  gen- 
erally agreed  now  that  the  rural  schools  can  be  made  into  satisfactory 
educational  institutions  for  America's  rural  population,  (1)  through 
organization  into  commimity  schools  of  the  consolidated  or*  one- 
teacher  type  (see  Chapter  VII),  (2)  through  close  professional  super- 
vision. Both  of  these  are  possible  under  the  ;new  organization.  The 
old-time  superintendent  was  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  a  func- 
tionary whose  business  it  was  to  visit  schools,  make  statistical  reports, 
and  help  out  in  occasional  teachers'  institutes.  Not  so  now.  Tho 
superintendent  is  the  professional  representative  of  the  county  board 
in  its*  important  tasks  in  financing,  organizing,  and  rebuilding 
schools,  in  selecting  teachers  and  in  directing  these  teachers  in 
classroom  and  community  activities.  He  should  be  an  agricultural 
expert,  a  general  rural  life  expert,  understanding  and  sympathizing 
with  the  needs  of  modem  rural  life.  No  person  of  meager  academic 
and  professional  preparation  and  limited  experience  can  fill  this  im- 
portant office  satisfactorily.  • 

In  general  the  county  superintendent  should  be  a  person  of  unlim- 
ited energy,  be  a  good  mixer,  and  have  the  tact  to  get  along  with 
people.  He  should  have  foresight  and  imagination  to  see  and  plan 
progressive  things  for  the  schools.  He  should  have  good  knowledge 
of  men  and  women  "  and  the  ability  to  compel  willing  and  loyal  sup- 
port from  them." 

In  a  specific  way  the  Alabama  county  superintendents  should  be 
required  to  possess  academic  and  professional  education  at  least 
equivalent  to  graduation  from  the  standard  normal  schools  of  the 
State  and  to  have  had  three  years'  successful  experience  in  teaching 
(the  higher  the  standard  of  qualification  the  better).  He  should 
also  hold  a  county  superintendent's  professional  certificate  issued  by 
the  State  department  of  education  and  based  on  (1)  general  educa- 
tion, (2)  known  administrative  ability,  (3)  known  supervisory  suc- 
cess, (4)  general  personality  and  force  of  character,  (5)  general 
professional  spirit.  This  would  give  the  county  boards  of  education 
a  definite  basis  on  which  to  act  when  they  are  called  upon  to  select  the 
superintendent. 

^  Mobile  County  is  a  hold-over  county  which  should  not  be  consldert^  In  this  category, 
an  it  had  the  equivalent  of  a  county  unit  orgaaUation  for  many  years  before  1915.  having 
been  organized  under  special  legislative  enactment  Because  of  this  organiiatloD  it  baa 
long  been  the  **  model  ooonty  '*  of  the  State.  ^  , 
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An  effective  cotmiy  school  orgmiUatioiu — Whether  it  be  in  Ala- 
bama or  in  some  other  State,  the  county  school  organization,  to  be 
thoroughly  effective,  must  make  provision  for  a  well  centnilized  busi- 
ness administration  without  depriving  the  people  of  their  local 
initiative  in  school  matters.  The  county  board  and  the  county  super- 
intendent should  administer  the  general  sehtx*!  affairs  and  equalize 
educational  advantages  to  all  the  people  of  the  comity,  expending  the 
school  funds  of  the  county  for  the  general  maintenance  of  all  the 
schools.  Each  schfK>l  community  or  school  district  shotdd  be  repre- 
sented by  at  least  one  local  trustee  appointed  by  the  county  board 
of  education  or  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  district,  with  the 
provision  that  all  incorporated  towns  and  cities  above  1.000  popula- 
tion shall  select  their  own  local  boards  of  education,  and  have  the 
right  both  to  \exy  taxes  and  to  issue  bonds  for  extraordinary  school 
purposes,  such  as  acquiring  additional  land  sites,  erecting  new  build- 
ings*  etc.    This  is  a  guaranty  of  loeal  autonomy  and  local  interest. 

Figure  4  shows  what  the  "  amplified  "  Alabama  county  organization 
should  be  for  educational  efficiency.  The  county  "board  of  educa- 
tion should  not  put  all  the  burden  of  administration  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  county  superintendent  and  his  professional  staff.  T!ie 
board  ought  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  the  local  trustees  (who 
under  the  present  law  have  been  ignored  in  some  counties),  with  the 
attendance  officer  (who  has  an  important  function  in  the  school 
system),  with  the  county  board  of  health,  and  wnth  the  coimty  school 
nurse  or  director  of  school  health,  which  latter  official  is  indispensable 
in  a  well-planned  county  system;  and  through  these  persons  the 
county  boards  must  be  on  terms  of  acquaintanceship  with  the  parents 
and  homes  in  the  coimty. 

How^ever,  the  boartl  of  education  should  never  imdertake  details 
of  administration  which  lielong  to  the  superintendent  and  his  as- 
sistants. The  county  superintendent,  finally,  must  be  supplied  with 
a  staff  of  assistant  superintendents  and  subject  supervisors,  in  order 
""to  give  his  schools  real  supervision.  These  supervisors,  like  the. 
county  superintendent,  sliould  have  professional  qualifications  and 
teaching  gifts  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  their  positions, 

fieotyanhatton  for  cJosrr  and  morr  pffecNve  coinhfy  snjH'nnHwn, — 
(lood  beginnings  liave  lieen  planned  for  expert  school  organization 
and  siifiervision  of  the  rural  and  village  schools  in  Alabama.  It  is 
imperative  to  st^ngthen  and  enlarge  these  beginnings;  to  tliis  end 
the  survey  committee  recommends: 

1.  Requirement  that  all  candidates  for  county  superintendent,  not 
including  the  present  incumbents,  shall  have  minimum  academic  and 
professional  qualifications  equivalent  to  graduation  from  the  standard 
(class  A)  normal  schools  of  the  State,  and  at  least  three  years-  sue- 
sful  experience  as  teacher  or  supervisor  in  this  orother  States,  and 
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hold,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  to  office,  a  professional  county 
superintendent's,  certificate  issued  by  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  qualifications,  and  ample  evidence 
that  the  candidate  (1)  is  an  able  administrator,  (2)  is  of  strong 
personality  and  good  character,  (3)  has  exceptional  professional 
spirit 

2.  Requirement  that  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  as 
assistant  superintendent  or  subject  supervisor  who  does  not  hold  a 
State  professional  certificate  valid  in  Alabama. 

3.  Appointment  of  an  assistant  county  superintendent  in  each 
county  employing  100  or  more  teachers,  and  a  subject  supervisor  in 
each  county  for  every  50  teachers  or  fraction  thereof. 

4.  Maintenance  of  high  standards  among  the  county  superintend- 
ents and  their  assistants —  ' 

(a)  By  holding  an  annual  "school "  of  one  week's  duration  under 
charge  of  the  State  superintendent  for  all  the  county  super- 
intendents, this  provision  to  be  made  mandatory  and  all 
traveling  and  living  expenses  to  be  defrayed  from  county 
educational  funds. 
(6)  By  granting  county  superintendents  and  their  assistants  leave 
at  full  pay  to  attend  siunmer  school  every  second  or  third 
year. 
{e)  By  furnishing  at  State  expense  each  county  superintendent 
for  his  own  use,  or  the  use  of  his  assistants,  one-half  dozen 
or  more  of  the  leading  educational  books  of  the  year. 
6.  Amendment  of  the  present  county  board  law  to  provide  that 
all  incorporated  towns  and  cities  above  1,000  population  shall  select 
their  own  local  boards  of  education,  and  be  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
for  extraordinary  purposes,  such  as  acquiring  additional  land  sites, 
erecting  new  buildings,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  levying  the 
present  three-mill  district  tax. 
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Effectwene88  of  a  school  system  determined  by  how  fvXly  it  is 
utilized. — ^The  effectiveness  of  a  school  system  can  be  determined  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  degree  to  which  it  is  utilized  by  the  public.  If 
the  system  is  well  organized  and  carefully  administered  and  super- 
vised, a  large  proportion  of  the  school  population  may  be  expected 
to  enroll.  If  the  teachtrs  in  charge  are  well  prepared  and  have  the 
ability  to  sustain  good  interest  in  school  work,  and  the  course  of 
study  is  well  adapted  to  community  needs,  a  good  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  will  be  in  daily  attendance ;  but  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
people  of  the  State  fail  to  make  full  use  of  the  schools  established  for 
their  children,  as  indicated  by  a  low  rate  of  enrollment  and  irregular 
attendance,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  schools  have  failed  to 
attract  and  hold  the  children  and  their  parents,  because  they  have 
failed  to  provide  the  type  of  education  required  by  that  particular 
community. 

On  this  basis  it  will  appear  that  the  State  of  Alabama  ranks  low 
in  sustained  school  interest;  and,  considering  the  small  number  of 
children  making  daily  use  of  them,  the  schools  cost  the  State  high. 
Poor  schools  are  always  expensive  schools. 

The  school  population, — ^The  total  school  population  of  Alabama 
is  (in  1918)  769,808,  which  embraces  all  persons  over  7  and  under 
21  years  of  age.  Of  this  number,  454,478  are  white  and  315,430  col- 
ored. It  appears,  however,  that  many  Alabama  children  enter  school 
at  6  years  of  age  and  some  at  5 ;  but  very  few  remain  in  the  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  beyond  18  years  of  age.  Normally,  children 
should  enter  school  when  they  have  finished  their  sixth  year  and  they 
should  complete  the  twelfth  year — ^the  last  year  of  high  school — ^in 
their  eighteenth  year.  In  Alabama  the  public  school  course  is  in- 
tended to  cover  only  11  years.  Children  entering  at  the  legal  age  of 
7  should  graduate  at  18.  The  normal  school  age  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  States  is  6  to  18,  inclusive,  and  should  be  made  so  for  Alabama. 

The  State  makes  provision  for  a  biennial  school  census;  the  last 
census  was  taken  in  1918.  Figure  5  tells  in  a  graphic  manner  the 
increase  and  decrease  in  school  population  by  races.  The  white  school 
population  is  seen  to  have  grown  steadily  from  about  390,000  in  1910 
to  about  454,000  in  1918,  This  indicates  a  healthy  growth  in  whitQ 
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A.    A    NEGRO  SCHOOL  JN   OWE  OF  THE   LARGER  ALABAMA  TOWNS. 
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A.  A  dilapidated  school  building  with  home-         B,    A    badly    lighted    and    badly   furnished 
made  furniture,  in  Montgomery  County.  schoolroom. 


C.  These  homemade  desl<s  and  benches  are  D.  This  outbuilding  serves  the  school  of  an 

the  entire  equipment  of  this  school.  aristocratic  suburban  community. 


E.  There  can    not  be   much    inspiration    In 
teaching  such  a  four-grade  school  as  this. 


F.  Five  grades  in  this  small  school. 
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PLATE  7 

t  fP^^ 

^mB 

H  *"  vd^^r^ 

^R'^^^ 

Ml 

A.  An  antiquated  school  Interior. 


B.  Attractive  white  children  in  a  ramshackle 
school  building. 


C.  An  old  cabin  used  for  a  school.  D.  Note  the  seating  of  these  children. 


E.  Typical  of  the  poorer  kind  of  school.  F.  This  schoolhouse  was  a  Negro  cabin. 
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A.    A  BETTER  TYPE  OF  OUTDOOR  TOILET  IN   ESCAMBIA  COUNTY. 


B.    OPEN   STOCK  WELL  SUPPLYING  A  NEAR-BY  RURAL  SCHOOL. 
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population  as  a  whole.    The  broken  Ime,  for  colored  children,  tells 
A  different  story.    Up  to  1914  the  colored  school  population  grew 
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steadily,  although  not  so  rapidly  as  the  white ;  but  with  the  outbreak 
-of  the  European  war,  the  northern  labor  demands  began  to  draw 
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many  colored  families  from  the  State*  Then,  in  1D16,  imprececlented 
floods  swept  the  State  and  the  boll  weevil  added  to  the  disasterJ 
These  helped  to  swell  the  northward  movement  to  the  diniensions  of 
a  real  migration.  The  last  four  j^ears  have  probably  reduced  the 
colored  population  by  100,000  persons,  including  a  school  population 
of  about  87,000, 

Figure  C  gives  this  school  population  and  divides  it  as  compul- 
sory attendance  population,  and  elementary,  secondary,  and  college'^ 
population.  This  graph  also  contains  the  total  school  population 
on  which  the  State  bases  its  school  apportionment—a  thing  that  is 
clearly  unfair,  since  many  of  the  persons  included  as  *^  school  popu- 
lation'' are  well  past  their  school  life,  already  having  taken  upon 
themselves  life  responsibilities  as  married  people. 

Figure  7  is  based  on  the  total  school  population  in  figure  6  and- 
shows  strikingly  how  very  few  children  of  school  age  actually  make 

LOSSES  UP  THROUGH  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  1918* 
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sof  the  schools  provided  by  the  State,  and  particularly  how  few 
diildren  complete  the  elementary  school  and  advance  to  high  school 
and  college.  In  a  total  census  of  769,807  children  in  li:>18,  only 
Mi^^d  children  are  enrohed  in  elementary  schools.  Of  this  number 
38,728^  are  in  high  school,  and  8,039  in  college  and  normal  school. 
Of  the  persons  wlio  enter  the  higher  institutioiLs  of  learning,  only  a 
%'cry  small  per  cent  finally  graduate  from  college. 

Percentage  of  school  fopuiaiian* — Alabama  ranks  forty-third 
the  48  States  on  the  basis  of  school  enrollments  This 
is  based  on  1915—16  statistics  (the  last  available  in- 
formation for  the  whole  country).  It  gives  Alabamans  public 
school  enrollment  at  (J9.1  per  cent.  Tlie  Stiite  returns  for  1918  would 
increase  this  to  70  per  cent,  but  the  returns  from  >yeveral  of  the  more 
backward  counties  are  so  obviously  inaccurate  (see  Table  2)  that 
it  was  found  advisable. to  use,  in  place  of  them,  figures  for  1917,  as 

iTbiA  Include*  papUs  &tteiidiiig  dtvtrtct  jifrrleultunU  scliooli  aiid  couuty  btgh  bcUdoIs. 
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indicated  in  the  table.  Alabama,  accordingly,  remains  in  forty-third 
place,  with  an  enrollment  of  only  69  per  cent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion, New  Mexico,  with  its  abnormally  large  Spanish-American 
popiilation,  and  Louisiana,  with  its  Creole  element,  alone,  taking 
a  lower  rank. 

Table  2  is  a  striking  illustration  of  how  the  different  counties  vary 
in  school  interest,  as  judged  by  school  enrollment  and  school  attend- 
ance. For  example,  while  certain  coiinties  have  upward  of  85  pei 
cent  of  school  population  enrolled,  others  drop  as  low  as  41  per  cent 
This  indicates  a  very  serious  condition  of  educational  indifference, 
for  which  coimty  boards  of  education  and  county  superintendents 
are  largely  responsible.  It  is  not  right  to  permit  any  county  to  neg- 
lect its  evident  duty,  as  has  been  the  case  with  a  large  number  of 
counties,  as  seen  in  Table  2.  On  the  basis  of  total  school  population, 
the  enrollment  in  one  county  is  only  17  per  cent  of  the  total  school 
population,  and  in  another  instance  only  20  per  cent  of  the  school 
population.  In  the  former  case,  only  1,671  children  in  a  total  school 
population  of  9,319,  and  in  the  latter  2,676  children  in  a  total  of 
12,039,  are  in  daily  attendance.  To  complete  an  elementary  school 
course  of  7  or  8  years  is  not  too  much  to  be  expected  of  any  citizen, 
but  for  a  county  deliberately  to  neglect  to  enforce  the  first  essential  in 
democracy,  i.  e.,  the  State's  educational  needs,  is  little  short  of  crimi- 
nal. It  was  President  James  Madison  who  said,  "A  popular  govern- 
ment without  public  education  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  farce  or 
tragedy,  or  both." 

Tabus  2. — School  population,  enrollment,  and  attendance  ^»/  counties,  J918. 


Counties. 


Total 

school 

population. 

1918. 


Enrolled  in  public 
schools. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Average  attendance 
in  public  aohools. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  enroll- 
ment. 


Attendance  on 

basis  of  school 

populatioo. 


Percent. 


Rank. 


Autauga.. 
Baldwin.. 
Barbour. . 

Bibb 

Blount... 
Bullock... 

Butler 

CaJhoun.. 
Chambers. 
Cherokee., 
Chilton... 
Choctaw.. 

Clarke 

Chiv 

CleDume.. 

Coffee 

Colbert... 
Conecuh.. 

Coosa 

Covington 
Crenshaw. 
Cullman.. 

Dale 

Dallas 


6,824 
6,915 
12,028 
7,737 
8,964 
11,071 
10,065 
16,919 
14.592 
7,218 
7,635 
7,089 
9,450 
7,728 
4,654 
10,430 
10,038 
8,408 
6,127 
11,873 
8,326 
11,336 
7,900 
18,023 


8,855 
5,139 
6,40S 
5,873 
7,247 
5,312 
7,670 
9,976 
9,844 
5,516 
6,100 
4,966 
5,604 
6,351 
3,912 
7,743 
6,920 
6,706 
4,345 
9,946 
5,720 
9,204 
5,328 
9,374 


2,868 
3,003 
3,604 
3,479 
5,171 
8,386 
5,349 
6,305 
6,856 
8,108 
4,600 
3,401 
4,175 
3,291 
2,122 
4,846 
3,932 
4,431 
3,340 
5,573 
3;271 
6,276 
4,096 
6,965 


39 
63 
32 

6 
61 
U 
60 
23 
40 

4 

90 
36 
41 
29 
20 
48 
13 

1 

33 
49 

9 
14 
50 
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Table  2. — fSrhool  population,  rfxroUment^  and  attendanee,  etc. — Continued, 


Counties. 


I 
I 


DoKaJb.... 
Elmore . 

Ktowoh 

Fkyfltte...*, 
Frviklin..., 

Genera 

Or«en«..... 

Henry..,.,,, 
Houston...., 

JtOenmn.... 

Lojoar...... 

LoudeirclaJe. 
L«iin-eni«... 

L«, 

Ltmestorae.. 

MMon. 

lUrton...... 

Hobiki...... 

Ifonroe , 


Mofgui. 


aph. 


Walkct -,,.>. 
WantangUia, . 

Wlloox 

Wfnitot] 


Total. 


school 
ponulalion* 

ins. 


B,WO 
S,OSS 

5»«57 
7.201 
»,n8 
5,e07 
9,324 
7,05t 
11,155 

89,654 
6,  SO? 

14,516 
7tH27 

10,771 

10,  .173 

15,523 
13,3CiO 

7.503 
11,349 
2S,083 

9,430 
37,219 
12.057 

9,310 

10,4.^ 
9,r»27 
9,319 
8.5tiO 
8,203 

12,039 

i2,m4 

10,230 
10,094 
14.278 

5.0G5 
10,846 

4,»47 


EnrolliM!  In  publics 


Number. 


700,906 


&«0,051 


l>(rofent, 
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I  Enrollment  b«ised  on  1917  reiwrt  because  of  apparent  error. 

Plainly,  a  county  which  is  not  sufficiently  awake  to  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  cooununity  in  educational  mattei-s  to  compel  all  those 
children  to  enroll  in  school  who  ought  to  be  in  school  should  not  re- 
ceive State  educational  funds  based  on  school  population  (T  to  21^ 
incluhive).  A  more  equitable  method  would  be  to  apportion  them 
directly  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily  attendance.  This  is  emi- 
nently fjiir  and  would  probably  awaken  these  counties  to  their  re- 
s|Kjnhibilities  to  the  State  at  large- 

Tfui  rojnpuhoTij  Hchaol  attemdamee  act — xVn  attendance  act  was 
pftssed  in  lf*15  which  aims  to  p-uarantee  to  every  child  a  reasonable 
aiDOant  of  educational  opportunity  in  the  State.  The  retjuiremeuts 
of  the  law  are  low,  and  the  machinery  required  for  its  enforcement 
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quite  inadequate.  By  reason  of  this,  the  school  enroUment  and  school 
attendtoce  have  made  no  marked  improvement  since  the  law's  en- 
actment. Any  law  is  difficult  to  enforce  unless  public  sentim^it  is 
back  of  it.  Public  school  education  is  comparatively  new  in  Ala- 
bama and  some  people  still  cling  to  the  select  school  idea  and  their 
so-called  personal  rights  in  the  matter  of  educating  their  own  chil- 
dren. This  fallacious  doctrine  has  been  slow  to  yield  to  belief  in 
personal  responsibility  toward  the  larger  social  group — the  State. 
Another  reason  for  lax  enforcement  of  the  law  is  stated  quite  frankly 
by  many  educators  in  the  following  manner :  If  the  law  were  to  be 
strictly  enforced,  and  all  children  of  school  age  (falling  within  the 
compulsory  requirements)  should  actually  appear  in  school,  there 
would  be  neither  schools  nor  teachers  enough  in  the  State  to  accom- 
modate them.  If,  for  example,  90  per  cent  of  the  school  population 
should  become  enrolled  (and  this  per  cent  can  reasonably  be  expected 
under  good  conditions) ,  the  white  teachers  now  in  the  schools  would 
average  45  pupils  each,  and  the  colored  teachers  KH  each. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  make  much  greater  investment  in  material 
plant,  and  in  instructors,  if  the  law  is  to  be  enforced;  for  a  citizen 
undeniably  has  the  right  to  demand  of  the  State  decent,  sanitary 
school  premises,  and  reasonably  well-prepared  teachers  in  return  for 
relinquishing  to  the  State  control  of  his  children  for  6  or  7  hours 
daily. 

These  are  the  salient  points  of  the  law : 

1.  The  attendance  period  is  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  years 

inclusive. 

2.  The  minimimi  attendance  during  such  period  is  80  days,  al- 

though county  boards  of  education  have  the  authority  to  re- 
duce it  to  60  days  for  any  particular  school. 

3.  The  compulsory  period  begins  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in 

the  fall,  unless  the  county  board  directs  otherwise. 

4.  These  children  are  exempted  under  the  law — 

(a)  Children  who  have  finished  the  seventh  grade. 
(6)  Children  who  live  more  than  2J  miles  from  the  school 
unless  transportation  is  furnished. 

(c)  Children  who  are  physically  or  mentally  incapacited. 

(d)  Children  who  are  attending  private  or  parochial  schools. 

(e)  Children  who  are  imable  to  attend  on  account  of  poverty. 
6.  Attendance  officers  are  provided  to  investigate  cases  of  non- 
attendance  reported  to  them  by  the  teachers,  and  to  enforce 
school  attendance. 

6.  Habitual  truants  may  be  committed  to  State  institutions  for 
juvenile  offenders,  and  their  guardians  may  be  fined  or  im- 
prisoned. 
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Compulsory  education  laws  are  intended  to  assure  every  child  such 
educational  opportunities  as  the  State  offers.  The  laws  are  intended 
to  protect  future  citizens,  and,  through  them,  protect  the  State 
against  selfish,  narrow-minded,  and  ipiorant  guardians  who  would 
trafiic  in  the  labor  of  tlieir  chikh^en  or  wards,  and  so  deprive  them  of 
equal  educational  opportunities  with  otlier  cliiklren*  Compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  certainly  are  not  intended  to  hamper  the  fair-minded 
citizen  or  in  any  way  encroach  on  his  rights.  Tliey  are  mei^ely  in- 
tended to  protect  him  and  his  children  from  the  withering  effects  of 
ignorance  and  illiteracy  cormnon  among  tlie  indifferent  and  selfish,  ^ 
The  compulsory  attendance  laws  of  the  State  should,  therefore,  be^H 
so  strong  and  free  from  looplioles  as  to  give  the  conmion wealth  real^ 
protection  from  self-willed  and  calcu luting  individuals.  The  Ala- 
bama law  is  not  satisfactory  in  these  respects.  It  should  be  amended 
by  the  present  legislature  in  several  essentials,  as  the  following 
analysis  shows: 

1.  The  attendance  period — 8  to  15,  inclusive — can  be  made  satis- 
factory as  soon  as  the  minimum  attendance  requirement  is  modified 
and  not  before.  Whnt  good  will  it  do  to  designate  a  period  of  years 
as  compulsory  attendance  period  if  ammal  attendance  can  be  legally 
satisfied  in  SO  or  60  days  of  actual  attendance?  In  practice,  how- 
ever, this  has  interfered  seriously  with  the  study  plan  and  has  hin- 
dered the  prfjgress  of  the  rest  of  the  school,  without  being  of  great 
value  to  the  attendance  child  himself.  The  age-grade  tables,  shown 
later  in  this  section,  prove  conclusively  that  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  cliildren  15  yeai's  of  age  and  over  who  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  first.,  second,  or  third  grade.  This  is  because  these  cliil- 
dren enrolled  late,  or  are  irregular  in  attendance.  This  destinictive 
practice  shoidd  be  stopped  by  law  at  once,  as  much  for  the  sake  o: 
the  regularly  enrolled  children  wdiose  work  is  hindered  as  for  the  ai 
tendance  childixm  themselves. 

2.  The  minimum  attendance  period  is  80  days  and  may  be  reduced 
to  CO  days.  The  trend  of  the  times  is  to  make  the' schools  long*time 
schools,  keeping  open  9  or  more  months  m  the  year.  States  that 
have  luul  compulsory  laws  for  a  period  of  years  are  gradually  learn- 
ing to  make  the  '* attendance  period"  correspond  to  the  regidar 
school  j'car  so  that,  during  the  compulsory  attendance  years,  chil- 
dren must  attend  s*'hool  l!ir^>ughout  the  regularly  appointed  school 
term.  This  is  none  too  much,  but  it  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
average  citizen  to  complete  at  least  the  7-year  elementary  educatioa, 
without  which  Alabama  can  not  expect  that  degree  of  intelligent 
leadership  whi<*h  the  State  has  reason  to  expect  of  all  its  citizens. 
The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  tlie  80  and  00  day  minimum 
attendance  clauses  should  be  dropped,  and  all  children  of  compulsory 
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attendance  age  be  required  to  attend  throughout  the  regular  school 
term.  Furthermore,  work  permits  should  be  issued  only  on  educa- 
tional requirement  equivalent  to  completion  of  the  fourth  grade 
instead  of  as  now  a  minimum  of  60  days'  attendance  during  the 
previous  year. 

3.  In  the  matter  of  exemptions — 

(a)  Children  who  have  completed  the  elementary  school  course 

and  hold  the  county  superintendent's  certificate  to  this  effect 
should  be  excused  from  further  legal  attendance. 

(b)  Children  who  live  more  than  2^  miles  from  school  should  not 

on  that  account  be  excused.  It  is  the  business  of  educa- 
tional authorities  to  see  to  it  that  these  children  get  equal 
educational  advantages  with  their  neighbors.  Until  it  be- 
comes feasible  to  provide  accessible  schools,  transportation 
should  be  provided  at  public  expense,  or  the  children  be 
boarded  at  public  expense  near  a  neighboring  school. 

(c)  ChDdren  should  not  be  exempted  on  the  plea  of  poverty.    The 

State  should,  if  investigation  disclosed  the  necessity,  furnish 
books;  and  in  any  Alabama  county  the  people  will  certainly 
find  sufficient  clothing  to  enable  any  child  to  attend  school 
if  their  attention  is  called  to  the  need. 

(d)  The  most  searching  examination  should  precede  granting  of 

exemptions  on  the  plea  that  the  children's  work  is  needed 
at  home,  or  to  support  other  members  of  the  famUy.  This 
excuse  is  often  abused  and  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  serious 
loophole  in  the  law. 

4.  In  general,  the  provisions  for  enforcing  the  law  have  not  the 
necessary  "pimch"  for  successful  enforcement.  No  one  person  is 
seemingly  responsible  for  the  enrollment  and  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren. Provisions  should  be  made  for  a  chief  attendance  officer 
responsible  ultimately  to  the  State  department  of  education  to  direct 
the  county  boards  of  education  and  county  superintendents  and  local 
attendance  officers  and  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  school 
population  into  school.  In  him  should  be  vested  the  ultimate  author- 
ity and  responsibility.  He  should  also  direct  the  biennial  school 
census. 

School  enrollment  <md  dttendaance. — ^An  effective  school  system  not 
alone  enrolls  a  large  per  cent  of  the  children,  but  it  holds  all  who  are 
physically  and  mentally  fit  to  daily  attendance  until  they  have  at 
least  finished  the  elementary  course.  Inclement  weather,  bad  roads, 
long  distance  to  school,  and,  particularly,  lagging  interest  in  school 
studies  contribute  to  irregularity  of  attendance.  In  an  efficient  school 
system  schools  are  organized  wherever  they  are  needed,  and  the  school 
work  is  made  interesting  and  attractive  enough  to  sustain  in  the  child 
a  desire  to  be  regular  in  attendance. 
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Alabama  is  contending  a|;:ainst  many  difficulties  and  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  anything  like  ideal  school  conditions  for  some 
years;  but  even  after  accounting  for  such  handicaps  as  a  two-race 
school  system  and  meagtvr  scliool  support  sdiool  attendance  is  very 
unsatisfactory-  This  is  graphically  illustrated  in  figure  8,  which 
shows  that,  in  addition  to  an  enrollment  of  only  iM>  per  cent  of  the 
whole  scliool  population,  G3  per  cent  of  this  t^nrollment  only  is  in 
daily  attendance  and  35  per  cent  only  of  the  whole  school  population. 
This  condition  calls  for  serious  consideration  and  early  remedy* 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  Alabama  ranks  forty- 
third  in  attendance  and  forty-third  in  enrollment.  This  is  undeni- 
ably additional  argument  in  favor  of  changing  the  constitutional 
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provision  wliich  apportions  State  school  funds  on  the  school  popula- 
tion to  an  aggregate  attendance  basis.  This  would  bo  a  great  inchne- 
ment  to  boards  of  education  and  school  communities  to  enroll  and' 
hold  in  school  a  lai-ge  per  cent  of  the  school  population  in  order  that , 
they  might  get  in  return  a  good  share  of  the  State  educational  funds,  ■ 
Afje-grade  vecordH. — Xornuil  cluldren,  who  in  Alabama  enter s^^^'hool 
at  7  years  of  age,  are  expected  to  advance  one  grade  a  year  and  fi^nish 
iJie  seventh  year  of  the  elementary  school  at  the  ago  of  II.  If  the 
children  enroll  at  later  than  7  they  can  not  expect  to  complete  the 
course  at  H;  likewise,  if  they  are  irregular  in  attendance,  the  same 
condition  w^ill  prevail.  The  survey  committee  has  gathered  data  on 
2**8,433  children,  white  and  colored,  in  all  kinds  of  schools,  to  ascertain 
how  early  the  children  actually  enter  school  and  how  well  sustained 
is  their  continuance  in  schooL  Tables  3,  4,  and  5  give  the  en- 
rollment, by  years  J  for  white  children  in  rural,  village  (places  below 
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2,000  people),  and  city  schools.  The  double  columns,  embraced  be- 
tween the  hea^7'  black  lines,  contain  the  "normal  a^"  pupils;  i.  e*^ 
pupils  who  arc  in  classes  where  they  normally  belong  if  they  entered 
school  at  7,  and  have  advanced  one  grade  a  year  since  that  time. 
Those  to  the  left  and  below  these  lines  are  "  under  age,"  or  ahead  of 
their  classes  because  they  are  younger  than  they  should  be  in  their 
respective  classes.  For  the  same  reason,  all  to  the  right  and  above 
the  hca%'>*  lines  are  "  over  age,'*  or  behind  in  their  classes. 

A  fii-st  glance  at  the  tables  shows  that  many  children  enter  school 
before  they  are  7,  indeed  almost  as  many  as  would  have  enteit*d  if  the 
law  of  entrance  had  i^ead  "rfx  yeai*s."  In  this  respect  the  St^te  law 
should  be  changed  to  comply  with  the  popular  demands  which,  in  tills 
instance,  coincide  with  the  natural  school  age*  For  whether  or  not 
the  State  changes  tJie  entrance  age  from  7  to  6,  the  children  will  man- 
age some  way  to  gain  admittance  to  school* 
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Table  5. — White  BCliooU — cities, 

AGE-GRADE  OF  PUPILS. 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
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A  few  pupila  listed  in  fifth  year  of  high  school  not  included. 


Tables  6,  7,  and  8  give  the  age  grades  of  colored  children  in 
rural,  village,  and  city  schools : 


Table  6. — Colored  schools — rural. 
AGE-GRADE   OF  PUPILS. 


Onuled. 

1 

P 

723 
35 

> 
42 

L 

o 
4,oeo 

h 

o 

o     o 

1. 

as 

!0 

1' 

L 

ZB 
c 

1^ 

•as 
o 

h 

ss 

0 

hi 

25 

o 

t,,. , , 

2,51^1,646 

t  i7n 

7^ 

4m 

342 
33S 
610 

616 

30« 

05 

162 

157; 

35S 
523 
527 

124 

1      7^ 

.V^l      23 
115,       53 
322     140 
324     175 
225     196 
IW.      77 

eA       60 

25 
10 
14 
43 
70 
114 
55 
70 

1^,456 

11. 

ioolT^ 

l,.m^i,ri:n,i3ii   ml    677 
"Tl^  rg^iurifii.DSi    R5o 

1    29HWji'J    Tlfil     B24  1.D2S 

B,697 

in.. ,..,,.„.. 

6,414 

IV ,...,.., I-.... 

^,iS& 

V... 

13|       nl     im     '>*i]l    471 1     fin4 

3,305 

-  'J — ^^ 

1    771. 

VI...,,. -_.,,.. 

B       44 

TiJ      13^ 

1,710 

vir.., .........1 

1 

^^1   4^r^ 

aoo 

VIIl.-.,. '    ^ 

\       *T 

271    asiTS. 

413 

1    - 

1 

^if    **i    **■> 

1 

Total  of  agca . , . 

7fi3'4,  «I3  5  J05j5y04o|5  JWj4 ,  542  4. 45ri.  440  3/ft55  3^  ^ 

1,307 

7^7 

40 L|  46,070 
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.    Table  7. — Colored  schooU — Places  below  2 MO  population, 
AGE-QRADE  OF  PUPILS. 


Table  8. — Colored  BchooU — Cities, 

AGE— GRADE  OF  PUPILS. 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 


Grades. 

« 

5 

if 

o 

Sa6 

it 

O 

O 

o 

1;= 

2S 

k  Ok 

o 

Set 

o 

h 

o 

o 

S2 

O 

©P 

o 

ot4 

22 

u  p. 

h 

S2 
O 

o 

1 

*   o 

I 

T9 

1^2,176 
T?BL491 

6^561 

1,527 

1,027 
677 

636 
981 

1    63D 

6 

454 

450 

659 

1    476 

246 
*374 
451 
612 

140       39 
83i:      64 

10 
34 
74 
125 
224 
141 
174 

3 
11 

13 
61 
68 
59 

88 

2 
2 
6 
30 
12 
80 
36 

2 

14 

6 

7,681 

U 

4,68a 

Ill 

3711    VSt 

335 
396 
431 
292 

168 
274 
269 
240 
177 

3,297 

IV 

15 

7 

10 

2.64S 

V 

^8|    368 

1,909 

VI 

1,118 

VII 

713 

T 

Total 

79 

1,346  2.812 

2,674 

2,614  2.8092.390:2.315 

2,5081.221 

782 

283 

118 

32 

6 

21,949 

HIGH  CCHOOL. 


First  year ..       

1      : 

29 
25 

36 
12 

Os!     126 

31       47 

31,      44 

1      37 

111 
56 
70 
55 

68,    46 
34     16 
42     24 
36     26 

5 

509 

Second  voar 

1 

2[.... 
11  .... 

223 

Third  year 

222 

Fourth  year '.'... 

13 

40 

207 

48 

160|    254 

Total L...  I i 

64 

292 

170|1.2 

31 

40 

1,161 

1         1         1         1 

Tables  9  and  10  sliow  conclusively  that,  (1)  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  school  childien  are  over  age,  and  thus  behind  the  grades  ia 
which  they  normally  belong,  and  that,  (2)  the  wastage  and  losses 
up  through  the  grades  are  regrettably  large.  To  be  more  specific* 
in  Table  9  we  find  that  in  an  enrollment  of  126,793  white  rural  and 
village  cliildren,  only  5.5  per  cent  are  ahead  of  their  grades,  and  40.1 
per  cent  are  classified  as  normal,  while  54.4  per  cent  are  over  age — in 
other  words,  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  children  in  these 
schools  are  laggards,  and  this  mainly  because  of  late  entrance  and 
poorly  sustained  attendance.  Conditions  are  considerably  better  in 
city  schools,  as  is  shown  in  Table  10.    Here  4.3  per  cent  are  under 
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age,  and  5-2.1  per  cent  arc  of  noj-iiial  age,  and  43.6  per  cent  over  age. 
In  normal  age  the  city  schools  show  an  improvement  over  the  rural 
school  of  exactly  12  per  cent  This  inJieates  the  superiority  in  or- 
ganization and  general  efficiency  of  Alabama's  city  schools  over  the 
village  and  rural  schools. 

Table  ^. — Rural  and  rtllafje  vhildren  uTider  normal  agt\  of  normal  affr^  and  over 

affe,     iWhiie  sehooln.) 


1 

Kiiinh«r  In  each  gnwl** 

Totalfn 

Per  CGiit  In  each  gnule. 

1               GndflB, 

UndCT 

Normia 
age. 

Overage* 

ITndar 
age. 

Norniai 
ago. 

Over 
ag«. 

1 

2,332 

i,aia 

S74 
8rt4 
741 

457 

19,011 
7,  .'*H2 
6.013 

4,7U 

2,017 

14,613 

9.711 

n,im 

10.  UH 

7,475 

6, 77(> 

26,956 

10JK6 
l7,2li  1 
13,S(»3 

10.  l.'^ 

6.5 

4.fl 
5.1) 

5.  :i 

5  4 
4. a 

52.9 
41.  S 

34,9 
M.2 
52.8 
2^,7 

40.6 

11. 

S3.0 

111.:::;:;:;;:;;;;::....,. 

61.0 

rv 

60.1 

v.. .*.**-.. 

vn... .-..,..— ...1 

60.5 
6L8 

VII „ 

06.  S 

I         TotaL... 

»,{|i54            saaxi 

(W,007 

12&,7B3 

5.5 

40.1 

54.4 

1 

Tabij:   10, — Citif   vhildren    undrr   norma}    at/r,    of    itrjnnal   uf/c. 


a  fid    over   age. 


NmntKJT  in  ea<?h  grudo. 

Tottil  In 
each  grade. 

Percent  In  eacb  gnidi). 

Tirades. 

XTndcr 
a««. 

^»^     OTeragft. 

Undvr 
»ge. 

Normiil 
age. 

0%Tr 
ago. 

1 .„...,„,...,.,.... 

II 

249 
239 
149 
241 
379 

aw7 

330 

5.189 
3,679 
3.013 
3,095 
2,«l« 
2.388 
1,897 

3.116 
2,616 
3,  OH 
3,04l< 

2;  141 

1,»J82 

8,554 
6,534 
6.196 
6,323 
5,609 
4,S26 

3.»oe 

2.9 
X7 
2.7 

6, 

60.6 
56.3 

48.5 

4i 

46.3 

49.5 

49.8 

36,5 
40.0 

111...,,,.,.... 

4».7 
4^.2 

v.. , 

4tt,9 

VI 

44.3 

vu -..,., „. 

44.2 

■     

1            TfftaL 

l;8(H 

21,797 

l«,sso 

41,651 

4.3 

-• 

43.fi 

k 

Tables  11  and  12  give,  on  the  percentage  basis,  the  "under  age-." 
''normal  age,^*  and  '^over  age  "  ratings  of  these  coloretl  children. 

It  will  be  readily  noticed  that  conditions  are  much  worse  among 
the  colored  school  population  than  among  the  white.  Table  11  shows 
that  only  30.4  per  cent  of  the  G3^4S  colored  rural  and  village  children 
are  of  normal  age,  while  the  imusally  large  number  of  6G.1  per  cent  arc 
over  age.  WTien  applied  to  the  city  children  (Table  12),  it  is  found 
that  32.3  per  cent  are  of  normal  age,  and  05  per  cent  over  age.  This 
condition  is  serious.  It  sliows  definitely  that  the  colored  school  popu* 
latiun  is  neglected.  No  one  seems  interested  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  act  so  far  as  the  Negroes  are  concenied. 
Indeed,  if  the  law  were  enforced,  it  w^ould  soon  api>ear  that  the  State 
has  not  the  material  etfuipment,  nor  the  teachei's,  to  take  care  of  this 
school  population.  Many  superintendents  have  shown  a  startling 
indifference  to  the  colored  rural  schools.     Under  the  old  regime, 
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prior  to  1915,  some  county  superintendents  did  not  even  pretend  to 
supervise  the  colored  schools.  Now  conditions  are  better,  but  far 
from  what  they  should  be.  Not  much  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
efficiency  so  long  as  the  school  system  perrtiits  its  enrolled  sc1k>o1 

PERCENTAGES   OF  CHILDKEN   OF  NORMAL     AGE- GRADE 
IN  ROKAL  AJSD  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS, 30TH  RACES 

KJO  SO    AO    3Q   ap     IP 


VII 


323 


413 


J^^A 


3^-9 


3^-,Z 


J>2.8 


zer 


OjOZp  30   40    .S3 

♦op 

44 

2, 

Z6 

3 

ZQ5 

f6.0 

15 

3 

16 

.3 

19 

.9 

WHITE 


COLORCO 


FJQ,   9. 

FERCENTA6ES  OF  CHILDKEN   OF  NORMAL  ASE-6RAPE 
IN  CITY  SCHOOLS,  BOTH  RACES 


iOC» 


Vy/HITE. 


COU^ORED 


Flo    10. 


children  to  come  and  go  much  as  they  please.    Not  until  strict  meaa 
ures  are  taken  to  enforce  a  better  enrollment  and  |?^eatcr  re^ularit 
of    attendance    can    the    overwhelming    age-grade    retardation    b© 
remedied* 


Tablx  IL—Rurat  and  villa ae  ehitdren  ufidrr  normal  a^e,  of  normal  age,  im4 
mwr  QQC.     { Colored  ftchf/oln,  \ 

Qndoi. 

Numbor  In  mch  gnidA. 

Told  In 

Under       KonnBl 
•ft.          «c«. 

Ortrikco. 

•ft. 

Ot«^  i 

I 

m 

m 
m 

m 

3S3 

«ftS 

4.MS 
1,87? 
1,271 

3  0 

S.7 
35 
3.1 
3,& 

ft.3 

44.3 

i«.a 
t9.« 

J 

u:;;;:;:;:::::::;;;:::;;; 

S? 

m.. ..„..„.. 

IV              

ml 

83  3 

vi ,.//,i;iII. 

«l.9 

vnl-.."*!*'*!!.:!!!"" 

Tit 

T0til 

.«. 

19J98 

U,i33 

«i3.a4a 

12 

30  4 

mt 
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Table  12. — City  children  under  normal  age,  of  normal  age,   and  over  age, 

{Colored  MchooU.) 


NUBiber  In  each  grade 

ToUlln 

Per  cent  in  each  grudo. 

Gftdtt. 

Under 

Normal 
age. 

Overasfl. 

Under 
nge. 

Normal 

OVOT 

I 

7fl 
106 

113 
73! 
62 
30 

3.410 

1, 102 

004 

667 

173 

!BS 

3,43.0 
2,237  I 
1,«G8 
l,3C3 
771 

m 

7,S81 
4  JOS 
3,277 
2,M8 
1,900 

i,iia 

713 

4.1 
4.3 

5. 

45. 
:         31.7 
27.5 
25.1 
24.  S 
ri.4 
2G.3 

M. 

n:::::;:::::;;::;;;::;;:: 

73. 

m.. 

OS.  4 

IV..... 

70*5 

v..:.:.:;;v::  :;:::;•;; 

71, 4 

vt 

(iO. 

VII,.. .„.„.„ „., 

68.7 

Total .* 

005 

7.069 

U.2S5 

3l.«40 

2.7 

32.3 

65. 

Wastage  up  through  the  grades, — Figure  11  is  a  pyramidal  ar- 
rangement illustrating  the  loss  of  pupils  up  through  the  grades.  It 
is  based  on  the  reports  of  253^433  pupils.  Grade  1  contains  78,309 
pupils,  white  and  colored.  Grade  2  contains  llylo?  pupils*  The 
number  finally  drops  to  15*948  in  the  seventh  year,  or  about  one-fifth 
of  the  number  given  in  the  first  grade. 

Length  of  achool  year,~T\i%  next  question  is,  how  many  days  in 
the  year  are  the  schools  open  for  school  purposes,  and  how  does 
the  length  of  the  Alabama  school  year  compare  with  school  terms  in 
other  States?  Table  13  answers  the  first  querj^,  and  figure  12  the 
second.  The  school  year  has  practically  stood  still  for  4  years,  so 
far  as  length  is  concerned.  City  i^chools  for  white  children  average 
nearly  9  months  in  length ;  the  other  scliools  have  terms  altogether 
too  short  for  a  standard  school  year's  work. 

Table  13» — Length  of  school  term,  in  dau«> 


Y«an. 

Eural. 

Urban. 

Combined. 

wmto. 

Coined, 

White. 

Colowd. 

White. 

Colored. 

1917-19 

133 
11[» 
US 
131 
118 

87 

90 
S8 

8:i 

178 
178 
177 
17» 
174 

171 
174 
175 
I7fi 
151 

132 
130 

132 
136 

102 

191^17, 

M4 

]91S-ia .,....*........ 

106 

1             134 

104 

1914-15..... » 

1913-14. .-i 

The  graphic  chart  (10)  ranks  iyabama  as  the  thirty-eighth  State 
basis  of  length  of  school  term. 

It  will  require  greatly  increased  funds  to  give  Alabama  school 
terms  long  enough  to  meet  the  urgent  present  needs.  Meanwhile,  in 
this  State,  as  elsewhere,  the  ultimate  solution  of  school  terms  and 
Hchool  attendance  will  lie  in  well-taught,  all-year  schools;  i,  e.,  com- 
munity schools  with  permanent  teachers  living  on  the  school  premises 
12  months  in  the  year^  keeping  school  open  at  least  180  days  annually. 
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and  occupying  themselve.^  with  other  kinds  of  conununity  education 
the  remainder  of  tit©  year. 

Just  when  school  shoidcl  be  closed  for  vucation  is  another  inipor- 
tant  matter.  Educators  are  beginning  to  idealize  that  vacation  time 
should,  so  far  as  possibkv  be  regrulated  by  the  work  needs  of  the 
community.  It  is  quite  certain  that  these  conditions  vary  greatly  in 
Ahihama,  from  the  horticultural  belt  near  the  Gulf  through  the 
cotton-producing  Black  Belt  to  the  Tennessee  Valley,  with  its  varied 
crt»p  i)roiluction.  The  school  program  should  be  planned  with  regard 
to  these  needs,  not,  however,  by  shortening  the  school  term,  but  by 
regulating  the  attendance  of  certain  grades  of  pupils  by  the  work 
needs  of  the  community.  Thus,  during  fruit-picking  time  or  cotton 
planting  or  picking  time,  school  work  of  the  upper  grudes  may  be 
dist^ontinued  entirely  for  a  certain  specified  time,  and  the  daily 
program  readjusted  to  give  to  the  lower  gi*ades  the  time  formerly 
devoted  to  the  advanced  grades.  This  should  bo  a  matter  of  dis- 
tniasing  grades  rather  than  children  of  certain  ages;  otherwise  it 
would  upset  the  entire  program  and  would  result  in  the  same  chaotic 
condition  that  now  prevails  in  many  of  the  schools.  It  is  true  that 
so  long  as  the  schools  are  troubled  with  the  large  number  of  over-age 
pupils  fliat  they  now  are*  this  phm  will  be  diilicult  to  enforce.  The 
purpose  would  be  to  nmke  the  program  more  Jlexible,  but  not  to  close 
tlie  school  or  let  tlie  children  come  and  go  at  everyone*s  beck  and 
call.  A  program  of  this  kind  could  be  planned  l>y  the  county  super- 
intendents working  in  conjunction  with  the  State  departmi^nt,  and  if 
thoroughly  well  done  would  help  to  overcome  ditliculties  and  even 
injtrstices  done  certain  sections  of  the  State. 

CojuUtionH  sumumrlztd. — Alabama  has  invested  large  smns  of 
money  in  permanent  school  phuits,  which,  while  in  no  wise  satis- 
factory or  fining  all  the  demands  of  modern  schools,  are  all  that  the 
State  has  seen  its  vvay  clear  to  provide.  This  investment  is  not 
utilized  to  Ijest  advantage;  nor  does  it  receive  the  care  and  upkeep 
that  it  slumld  have.  The  chief  h*ss  lies  in  inditfereiit  organization 
and  aduiinistration^  and  in  a  teaching  process  that  does  not  give  the 
children  the  type  of  instruction  needed  in  tliis  great  agricultural 
State,  This  is  proved  by  the  comparatively  suudl  enrollment  of 
i3Chool  population  and  very  low  daily  attendance.  In  enrollment  of 
Qfehool  pfjpulation,  and  in  daily  attendance  as  well,  the  State  ranks 
forty-third  in  the  Xation  as  a  whole.  This  is  a  poor  showing.  If 
the  daily  attendance  were  reckoned  on  school  population  instead  of 
on  enrollment,  only  35  per  cent  of  the  school  population  would  be 
in  school  daily.  The  school  year  is  only  132  days  long,  and  tho 
average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  pupil  enrolled  is  85 — only 
three  States  making  a  worse  showing.  The  average  number  of  days 
119801*— 19 1 
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attended  by  each  child  of  school  age  is  45.    The  schools  ought  to  be 
Ireorganized  on  the  all-year  plan.    As  a  beginning  the  school  year 
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should  be  lengthened  to  9  months  of  20  schooi  days  each.    An  aver- 
age pupil's  school  life  in  Alabama  is  surprisingly  short  becau^  af 
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late  enrollment  and  irregular  attendance.  Very  few  rural  children, 
unfortunately,  get  the  advantages  of  secondary  and  higher  schools 
despite  the  fact  that  the  State  supports  9  district  agricultural  schools 
and  coimty  high  schools  in  a  majority  of  the  cotinties.  Nearly  all 
the  culture  and  all  the  technical  and  practical  education  of  Alabama 
agricultural  folk  must  be  acquired  in  the  small  schools  during  the 
short  period  now  allotted  to  school  life,  Eveiy  thoughtful  person 
will  agree  that  the  level  of  culture  necessary  to  practical  leadership 
can  not  be  elevated  much  imtil  radical  changes  are  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  small  seh^jols,  chietly  the  outlying  rural  schools. 
Recommetidatlans  for  inh[iromn^  school  attendance  and  effectit^- 
fW8s  of  ctoj^s  orgamzcUimi,— On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  discussion 
the  survey  committee  i^cominends; 

1.  That  steps  he  taken  to  change  the  "School  Population  Age'* 
to  include  all  children  between  G  and  18  yeai^,  inclusive,  but  no  per- 
son older  than  16  years  should  be  excluded  from  school. 

2.  That  the  school  entrance  age  be  changed  from  7  years  to  5 
years, 

3.  That  constitutional  provision  be  made  for  apportioning  the 
St-ate  school  funds  on  some  other  basis  than  the  present  school  popu- 
lation (see  Chapter  XXIV)  • 

4.  That  provision  be  made  for  a  chief  attendance  officer,  as  mem-^ 
ber  of  the  State  department  of  education. 

5.  Tliat  the  compulsory  attendance  law  be  changed  as  follows: 
(a)   Kemove  the  80-day  and  GO-day  attendance  mijiiraom  and  re- 

f|uire  all  normal  children  to  attend  school  throughout  the 
regidarly  jirovided  school  term, 
(6)   Issue  work  permits  only  to  pupils  who  have  completed  tho 
fourth  gimde,  and  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  thereof, 
instead  of  as  now  being  based  on  60  days'  attendance  during 
the  previous  year. 
(c)  Safeguard  the  law  by  limiting  its,  exemptions  as  prescribed 
above  in  this  chapter. 
f  6t  That  a  s>'>^tem  of  records  be  perfected  by  the  State  department 
of  education  to  be  used  in  transferring  pupils  from  commimity  to 
community,  to  make  evasion  of  school  attendance  impossible 

7,  That  the  school  year  be  lengthened  to  9  months  of  20  school 
days  each. 

8-  That  all  the  schools  gradually  he  reorgauized  as  '*^ all-year 
fichools,^^  in  charge  of  professional  teachers. 
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Chapter  VBL 
THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ALABABfA. 


The  need  of  unifying  and  equalizing  educational  opportimities.— 
For  practical  school  purposes  Alabama  may  be  considered  a  rural 
State.  Agriculture  is  now  and  will  continue  to  be  the  occupation 
of  the  majority  of  the  people,  though  mining,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry are  important  and  growing  occupations.  There  are  few  large 
cities  in  the  State.  The  people  live  almost  wholly  in  small  commu- 
nities, mining  camps,  and  on  the  farms.  The  rural  schools  and  those 
outside  the  larger  centralized  places  are  the  schools  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  children  of  the  State  receive  their  education.  More- 
over, it  is  with  these  schools  that  the  State  itself,  through  legal  and 
administrative  provisions,  is  most  concerned  and  for  which,  with 
liberal  equalizing  and  standardizing  funds,  it  can  and  should  do 
most.  Experience  in  all  States  shows  that  cities  and  towns  with 
their  more  concentrated  resources  and  cosmopolitan  populations  are 
better  able  and  more  disposed  to  provide  ample  school  facilities  for 
their  children.  Yet  the  prosperity,  progress,  and  growth  of  the 
State  are  dependent  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  farina 
and  small  communities  in  a  greater  degree,  in  so  far  as  they  outnum- 
ber those  in  the  cities.  In  these  days  of  easy  migration  it  is  of  little 
value  even  to  the  cities  themselves  to  educate  city  children  and  negled 
those  in  the  surrounding  communities  upon  which  they  depend  for 
the  enlargement  and  replacement  of  their  own  population.  Cer- 
tainly the  State's  interest  is  to  provide  a  system  such  that  all  the 
children  within  its  borders  may  have  an  equal  chance  for  an 
education. 

Alabama  is  in  particular  need  of  unifying  and  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunity,  and  of  encouraging  local  initiative  and  interest 
in  a  far  greater  degree.  The  resources  of  the  State  will  never  be  de- 
veloped to  their  fullest  capacity  or  its  possibilities  fulfilled  imtil  there 
is  a  more  nearly  universal  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education 
among  the  people  and  a  greater  effort  is  put  forth  to  provide  better 
schools.  Already  there  are  signs  that  agricultural  and  industrial 
resources  are  developed  most  fully  by  persons  from  other  States, 
because  of  the  lack  of  educated  and  trained  leadership  from  within. 
The  greatest  wealth  of  any  State  is  in  an  educated  population. 
100 
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Without  tramed  people  ^Vlabaniti's  vast  riches  in  ininenils,  timber, 
and  fertile  soil  are  but  useless  materials.  It  can  not  be  counted 
among  the  progressive  States  until  the  mass  of  its  people  are  edu- 
cated at  least  to  the  degree  obtained  from  good  elementary  and 
secondaiy  schools, 

Adimmstratioii  of  ths  rwral  schooU. — Alabama  has  made  some 
striking  improvements  as  far  as  the  method  of  adndnisti*ation  for 
open  country  and  small  community  schools  is  concerned.  Tlio  adop- 
tion of  the  C4>unty  unit  of  administration  and  the  prov  ision  fur  county 
tiixation  were  giTat  strides  in  the  direction  of  progress.  In  the  conn- 
ties  observed  by  the  committee  the  county  tax  is  making  possible  im- 
pi-ovements  hitherto  undreamed  of,  though  of  course  quite  inadequate 

-the  real  need:^»  The  comrnittee  found  the  income  from  the  county 
used  for  better  buildiogs,  longer  terms,  and  higher  salaries  far 
teachers.  Apparently  the  county  boards  are  making  every  effort  to 
the  end  that  the  meager  sums  provided  for  seh(H>l  support  shall  fdl 
as  many  ne^nls  as  possible  (see  section  on  finunre).  There  are  niany 
indications  that  the  people,  in  the  majority  of  the  counties,  are  rap- 
idly obtaining  a  realization  of  the  need  for  further  progress  that  will 
justify  the  removal  of  the  three  mill  tax  liiidtation. 

The  pei'sonnel  of  the  county  boards  is  remarkably  fine.  In  many 
cases  membei-s  of  the  committee  attended  meetings  or  uiet  individual 
nieinbers  of  the  b«mrds*  They  weix?  found  witliout  t^xception  to  be 
capable,  interested  and  forward  looking.  Meetings  were  carried  on 
in  a  business  like  manner.  The  boards  are  apparently  made  up  of  the 
counties'  most  representative  citizens,  farmei^s,  business  men,  pro- 
fessional men,  housewives,  and  the  like.  No  records  were  kept  under 
the  old  regime,  and  therefore  comparisons  are  not  possible.  But  the 
business  like  methods  adopted  mider  centmlization  in  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  carrj*ing  on  of  other  business  must  result  in  a  large 
measure  of  economy, 

While  equality  of  opportunity  is  not  accomplished  Uiroughout  the 
State,  it  is  in  a  measure  accomplished  within  the  counties.  ITie 
^jDunty  board  assures  the  same  term  in  all  schools,  and  in  so  far  as  pos- 
Rile  with  present  lindtations  (which  are  discusse<l  later),  pays  the 
same  salaries  and  endeavors  to  secure  the  same  quality  of  teachei^ 
The  system  promises  far  greater  progiuss  than  has  yet  been  made 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  at  least  a  nnnimum  standard  in  build- 
ing and  equipment  requirements.  The  system  has  been  in  opei'ation 
but  a  short  time,  and  the  money  furnished  is  still  altogether  insuffi- 
cient^ Yet  one  has  only  to  compare  conditions  under  the  old  regium 
fts  still  in  evidence  with  the  etfcuts  being  made  by  the  new  one  to 
reaiize  the  magnitude  of  the  improvement  alivady  accomplished 

The  comity  superhUendent, — The  county  superintendent  is  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  is  appointed  by  the  board  for 
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period  and  at  a  salary  fixed  by  it.  The  board  is  not  limited  in  its 
selection  to  the  county  or  State,  but  is  free  to  engage  the  best  person 
obtainable  and  to  pay  all  the  financial  condition  permits.  The 
boards  are  taking  advantage  of  this  ill  many  counties.  Salaries  paid 
are  as  high  as  $5,000.  Of  the  67  county  superintendents  in  the  State 
only  5  receive  less  than  $1,500.  These  salaries,  while  reasonable, 
are  not  liberal  as  compared  with  other  States.  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  pays  its  county  superintendents  from  $2,000  to  $9,000.  New 
Jersey  pays  all  county  superintendents  $3,000  per  year.  In  Alabama, 
assistant  supervisors,  from  1  to  15,  are  provided  in  19  coimties,  while 
33  county  superintendents  have  fr(Mn  one  to  four  clerks.  The  observ- 
ers found  the  supervisory  force  inadequate  in  all  cases  but  one. 

The  educational  qualifications  of  the  superintendents  are  in  most 
cases  fairly  good.  Of  the  67  superintendents,  86  have  attended  col- 
lege from  one  to  four  years;  27  have  attended  normal  school  one  or 
more  years.  Of  these,  5  are  within  the  group  of  36  college  attendants, 
making  a  total  of  48  who  have  from  one  to  four  years  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Twenty- four  have  coUege  degrees.  Nine  of  the  acting  supe^ 
intendents  have  neither  coUege  nor  normal  training.  Of  these,  6 
belong  to  the  hold-over  group.  All  but  1  report  some  previous  expe- 
rience. In  22  of  the  counties  the  superintendents  selected  under  the 
old  system  were  reappointed  by  the  county  boards.  In  the  other  45 
new  superintendents  were  employed. 

The  county  superintendents  in  the  majority  of  the  counties  have  a 
free  hand  in  engaging  and  placing  teachers,  in  interpreting  the 
course  of  study  within  the  limitation  set  by  the  State,  in  adjusting  the 
salary  scales,  in  overseeing  buildings,  and  the  like,  and  are  not 
hampered  by  the  board  of  education  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  an 
executive  officer.  In  a  few  cases,  the  old  idea  of  permitting  local 
trustees  to  engage  and  dismiss  teachers  still  exists.  In  one  or  two 
cases  observed  this  plan  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  several  teachers 
during  the  year.  However,  the  custom  has  practically  been  aban- 
doned and  may  be  left  to  die  a  natural  death,  as  the  people  realize 
more  and  more  the  advantages  of  the  new  system. 

Professional  supervision  of  rural  schools. — ^Expert  supervision  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  rural  school  efficiency.  Poorly 
trained  and  inexperienced  teachers  congregate  in  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  one-teacher  schools.  Small  schools  are  difficult  to  organize. 
They  are  either  so  crowded  as  to  render  the  teacher's  time  entirely 
inadequate,  or  so  small  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  interest.  The 
most  difficult  problems  in  organization,  discipline,  course  of  study, 
and  method  confront  the  rural  teacher.  If  left  to  meet  them  alone 
chaos  usually  results.  Careful  direction,  intelligent  advice,  and  con- 
structive criticism  are  nowhere  so  necessary  as  in  rural  schools. 
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Super^Tfiion  in<*]ucle8  carrying  cnit  a  plan  for  training  teachers  in 
service,  such  that  by  it  a  poor  corps  may  be  developed  into  a  good  one 
and  one  originally  good  may  Iw  made  bet  ten  The  supervisor  must 
have  personality  and  magnetism ;  ability  to  inspire  others  with  loy- 
alty to  his  efforts  and  to  devoltjp  that  tHprlt  de  corps  wliich  char- 
acterizes the  staff  of  an  efficient  system.  He  must  in  addition  be  able 
to  give  general  and  specific  instruction  in  carrying  out  plans  for  the 
conduct  of  the  system  tlirough  circulars,  letters,  visits,  teachers'  meet- 
ings, and  in  all  other  ways  at  his  couunand.  This  necessitates  close 
association  with  teachei*s  in  the  classroom.  They  must  be  assisted  and 
directed  sj>erifically  in  methoils  of  work,  use  of  material,  interpreta- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  and  other  difficult  problems  as  they  arise 
in  the  classroom.  This  can  not  be  done  through  visits  alone.  The 
supervisor  who  depends  on  this  method  of  supervision  wholly  will 
not  meet  with  real  success,  since  a  sufficient  number  of  such  visits  is 
a  physical  impcjssibility.  He  cr.n  no  more  depend  on  individual  work 
than  can  the  teacher  who  has  40  children  in  one  classroom.  The 
teachers  must  be  dealt  with  in  groups  according  to  their  needs,  ability, 
training,  and  experience.  Thus  supervision  is  largely  a  matter  of 
organization  and  leadership. 

The  supervisor  is  also  a  medium  to  promote  good  undei-standing 
between  the  teacher  and  the  community.  He  works  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  of  which  each  individual  school  is 
a  component  parU  He  has  a  broader  view  and  more  knowledge  of 
the  work  than  the  teacher,  and  is  not  hampered  so  much  by  routine 
and  detiiih 

This  conception  of  supervision  is  emphasized  here  because  it  is  one 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  corimiittee,  is  not  realized  in  Alabama. 
The  supervisor  is  too  often  a  visitor  giving  a  little  help  now  and 
then,  infrequent  and  not  to  the  point.    Supervisoi*s  do  not  work  with 

view^  to  definite  accomplisijment  of  a  few  things  at  a  time,  under- 
ing  more  and  more  as  the  staff  is  trained*  It  is  possible  to  progress 
along  general  lines,  while  at  the  same  time  concentrating  on  certain 
ends,  acromplishing  them  one  at  a  time.  The  system  so  supervised 
will  be  good  not  in  sjwts  only.  Some  sc*hools  will,  of  coui*se,  be  better 
than  others*  but  a  good  system  shows  definite  accomplishment  in  all 
schoids,  not  in  a  few.  The  fact  tluit  there  are  untrained  and  inexperi- 
enced teachers  in  the  State  does  not  wholly  excuse  the  supervisor,  any 
more  than  slowness  of  some  pupils  excuses  the  teachers  for  lack  of 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  class.  These  conditions  designate  situ- 
ations or  {lersons  for  concentration  of  effort,  but  not  impossibility  of 
achievement.  This  statement  should  not  l>e  interpreted  to  imply  that 
boards  are  justified  in  employing  untrainetl  teachers.  Only  in  rare 
can  they  be  made  wholly  satisfactory.    Supervision  should  begin 
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where  normal  school  trainihg  leaves  off.    It  can  not  accomplish  its 
mission  fully  if  required  to  do  more. 

The  kind  of  supervision  needed  in  Alabama  can  not  be  supplied 
wholly  by  the  county  superintendent.  Until  the  counties  are  better 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law  and  are  supplied  with 
buildings,  equipment,  and  a  trained  teaching  force,  the  county  super- 
intendent should  be  relatively  free  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his 
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time  to  administration.  Grade  supervisors  to  assist  the  county  super- 
intendent are  needed  in  all  counties  at  about  the  ratio  of  1  supervisor 
to  40  teachers.  Primary  supervisors  should  in  most  cases  be  engaged 
first,  since  observation  shows  that  the  weakness  of  the  school  work 
lies  largely  in  the  poor  training  given  in  the  lower  grades.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  special  subject  supervisors  for  cooking  and  sewing, 
music,  industrial  arts,  and  physical  education  should  be  secured  as 
soon  as  possible. 
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The  committee  desires  to  emphasize  tlie  necessity  of  selecting  for 
this  work  persons  whose  qiialitications  fit  them  for  the  demands  sug- 
gested here.  The  supervising  ofBcer  sliould  be  fitted  by  education, 
training*  and  experience  for  his  duties.  Ho  should  hav^  at  least 
four  years  of  college  work,  including  professional  training  in  super- 
vision, administration,  and  teaching  methods  in  addition  to  both 
supervising  and  teaching  experience.  He  must  combine  with  these, 
qualities  of  leadersliip  and  personality,  ability  to  organize  teachers 
for  work  and  to  train  them  to  carry  out  his  plans.  No  motives  such 
as  those  of  friendship,  place  of  residence,  and  the  Hke  should  enter 
into  the  employment  of  such  important  officers.  The  board  should 
be  guided  by  personal  «nd  professional  qualifications  only.  Indeed 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  and  conducive  to  better  ideals  and  stand- 
ards if  part  of  the  supervisory  force  were  selected  from  outside  the 
State.  Salaries,  of  course,  must  be  liberal  enough  to  appeal  to  well- 
qualified  persons,  or  results  need  not  !)e  expectctL 

In  35  of  the  G7  counties  the  county  board  of  education  pays  a  por- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  the  home  demonstration  agents.  The  amount 
Varies,  but  probably  averages  about  $500  thi'oughout  the  State.  Tlie 
committee  observed  the  work  of  these  agents  in  most  cases  with  par- 
ticular care  in  tlie  hope  of  finding  sonie  substantial  l)enefit  to  the 
schools.  Kelatively  little  work  educative  in  its  quality  was  found. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  county  boards  of  education  seems  to  the 
committee  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  results  obtained.  In  one 
case  the  county  agent  is  also  an  assistant  county  superintendent.  In 
the  otlier  counties  the  agents  rarely  work  through  the  schools  or  add 
in  any  way  to  their  etBciency.  In  some  cases,  notably  in  JelTerson 
County,  the  work  done  in  the  schools  under  direction  of  the  special 
supervisor  is  apparently  duplicated  by  county  agents  as  to  articles 
made  and  projects  taught,  though  tliese  differ  sliglitly  in  methods. 
One  county  board,  paying  a  nuuiber  of  its  teachers  S'lO  per  month  for 
7  months,  or  an  annual  salary  of  $280  contributes  $535  to  the  salai'y 
of  the  county  agent,  wdio  does  not  even  report  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  and  considers  her  i^esponsibility  to  be  to  aiithori- 
tie*i  other  than  the  county  l>oard.  However  good  work  of  this  charac- 
ter may  be  in  its  general  influence,  it  is  not  believed  by  the  committee 
to  be  an  economical  investment  on  the  part  of  the  county  Ijoards  of 
ediiCJition  at  present,  while  they  are  so  seriously  handicapped  for 
funds.  The  first  interest  of  .the  county  boards  is  the  schools,  ^Vhen 
funds  sufficient  to  pay  for  trained  teachers  and  supervisors  are  se- 
cured they  may  then  afford  to  help  pay  cotnity  agents  provided  their 
work  is  correlated  with  the  school  work  and  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  county  board  of  education. 

Srhaol  friirs  ami  groiin(fs, — The  modern  consolidated  school  is  the 
'center  of  the  coum^iunity  life,  education  and  recreation,  and  should 
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be  appropriately  planned  with  this  end  in  view.  A  healthful,  con- 
venient, beautiful,  and  well-drained  site  should  be  selected  for  the 
schoolhouse.  There  must  be  plenty  of  ground  for  a  garden  and  an 
experimental  plat  where  agriculture  is  taught,  as  well  as  ample  room 
for  play.  The  buildings  should  be  properly  placed  on  the  ground 
to  allow  space  for  ball  games,  and  surrounded  by  necessary  walks, 
^ass,  and  shrubbery.  Shrubbery  of  wonderful  color  and  variety  was 
abundant  in  Alabama  during  the  visits  made  by  the  survey  conunittee: 
one  had  only  to  transplant  it  from  nearby  places  to  make  the  school 
yard  attractive  and  beautifuL  Yet  in  only  one  group  of  all  those 
visited  was  real  interest  in  beautifying  the  school  ground  found. 
This  is  sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  proper  sites  have  not  been  se- 
lected, but  more  often  it  is  due  to  thoughtlessness  and  neglect.  Gren- 
«ral]y  speaking,  rural  schools  need  much  more  ground  than  they  now 
have.  No  school  should  be  placed  on  a  plot  smaller  than  5  acres,  and 
from  15  to  25  acres  are  necessary  for  consolidated  schools  of  any  size. 

Rvral  school  buildings. — ^The  quality  of  school  instruction  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  teaching  background  furnished  by  the  immediate 
school  environment  and  the  interest  in  the  community.  A  com- 
munity's attitude  toward  education  may  be  measured,  in  some  de- 
gree at  least,  by  the  generosity  with  which  it  furnishes  suitable 
buildings  and  equipment  and  provides  for  their  upkeep  and  proper 
maintenance.  If  the  public  is  indifferent  it  may  expect  this  indif- 
ference to  be  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  and  the  children. 
Moreover,  a  competent,  self-respecting  teacher,  with  the  right  ideals 
for  a  schoolroom,  will  not  accept  a  position  in  a  community  which 
•does  not  show  enough  interest  in  the  school  to  furnish  a  building 
which  satisfies  at  least  the  minimum  requirements  of  comfort  and 
convenience  and  which  can  not  be  made  an  attractive  place  in  which 
the  children  and  teacher  may  take  pride.  Mark  Hopkins  and  a 
log  may  have  been  very  well  before  the  days  of  modem  arrange- 
ments for  convenience  and  sanitation  in  schoolhouses.  At  present 
the  demand  for  trained  teachers  exceeds  the  supply.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suffer  the  handicaps  of  unsanitary  buildings  and  poor  equip- 
ment. Good  teachers  seek  positions  in  a  community  which  offers 
favorable  conditions  for  school  work  and  superintendents  can  not 
persuade  them  to  accept  positions  in  entirely  unattractive  and  un- 
equipped buildings. 

This  is,  however,  but  one  phase  of  t^je  matter.  Children  are  en- 
titled to  be  housed  during  school  hours  and  school  days  in  buildings 
which  are  at  least  comfortable  and  sanitary  and  which  have  the 
equipment  necessary  for  good  work.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
the  rural  school  should  set  high  standards  of  hygiene.  Rural  com- 
munities lack  boards  of  health  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  and 
regulations  prevalent  in  cities.    The  record  for  disease  and  mor- 
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tality  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  the  city,  Thei^fore,  the 
school  should  not  only  protect  the  physical  well-being  of  the  chil- 
dren but  should  educate  the  tastes  of  the  community  to  an  apprecia- 
tion  of  better  conditions. 


STANDARD  RATIO  OF  GLASS  AREA 
TO  FLOOH  SPACE  and  MEDIAN  RATIOS 
R)R  THREE  GROUPS/*'^  ALABAMA  SCHOOI^ 


f 


ACCEPTED  STANDARD 


MEDIAN  POR  1445  SCHOOIS 


MEDIAN  TOR  534  SCHOOLS        MEDIAN  FOR  1166  SCHOOLS. 


Fl(K  18. 

School  buildings  in  Alabama  do  not  conform  to  these  ideals.  The 
majority  of  them  are  left-overs  from  the  time  when  money  for 
schoolhouses  was  obtained  by  subscription  and  the  buildings  built 
by  the  neighborhood  carpenter  or  volunteers.  Less  than  15  per  rent 
of  the  buildings  observ^ed  by  the  oommittees  were  painted,  although 
paint  would  ha^"e  been  well  worth  the  money  spent  for  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  preservation  alone,  since  practically  all  the  buildings 
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are  frame.  Stoves  are  almost  universally  unjacketed  and  the  pipes 
in  bad  condition.  Only  a  few  of  the  larger  new  buildings  have 
ventilating  and  heating  facilities.  Members  of  the  committee  made 
their  visits  during  the  pleasant  days  of  the  early  spring,  but  were 
impressed  with  the  probability  of  inadequate  heat  and  ventilation 
which  must  prevail  during  the  cold  months.  Cross  lighting,  insuf- 
ficient lighting,  improper  window  placing,  or  the  absence  of  shades 
endanger  the  eyes  of  the  children  in  80  per  cent  of  the  buildings 
visited. 

Very  few,  even  of  the  new  buildings,  have  separate  auditoriums. 
It  is  a  common  practice  among  two  or  three,  or  even  eight  and  nine 
room  schools,  to  fit  the  building  with  folding  doors  of  some  kind 
that  admit  of  opening  two  or  more  rooms  into  one  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  auditorium.  This  is  very  well  as  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, but  is  imsatisfactory,  especially  for  large,  well-planned,  and 
expensive  buildings.  In  the  first  place  there  are  few  which  fit  or 
close  satisfactorily.  They  are  not  in  any  sense  sound-proof,  are  often 
unsightly  and  occupy  space  which,  because  of  its  relation  to  the 
seating,  should  be  used  for  blackboards.  It  was  noticeable,  too,  that 
in  many  new  buildings  the  rooms  provided  for  special  work  such  as 
manual  training,  cooking,  and  sewing,  were  not  appropriate  in  size, 
shape,  location,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
At  the  same  cost,  or  a  trifling  additional  cost,  many  school  conveni- 
ences such  as  closets  and  cloakrooms  can  be  provided  if  the  matter 
is  given  due  consideration  before  the  building  is  completed.  These 
and  similar  matters  indicate  that  some  one  who  makes  a  special  study 
of  school  architecture  should  be  employed  in  the  State  department 
of  education  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  all  cases 
where  school  buildings  are  being  constructed. 

The  committee  believes  it  worth  while  for  those  intrusted  with  the 
construction  of  schoolhouses  to  give  more  serious  considerations  to 
the  use  of  basements.  Ordinarily,  a  given  amount  of  room  in  a 
basement  is  not  so  expensive  as  it  is  above  ground,  and  useful  space 
may  be  secured  in  this  way  at  relatively  small  cost.  Basements  add 
to  the  substantial  appearance  and  wear  of  buildings,  and  shield  them 
from  moisture  and  unwholesome  ground  air.  If  light  and  well- 
constructed,  they  supply  additional  room  for  storage  of  fuel  and 
supplies;  a  location  for  toilets,  and  for  play  rooms  where  directed 
exercises,  games,  and  gymnastics  may  be  held  during  inclement 
weather. 

The  condition  of  repair  found  in  the  buildings  visited  was  exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory.  Wooden  steps  as  approaches  to  buildings  are 
very  common  and  in  most  cases  were  found  broken  or  with  boards 
missing.  The  majority  of  schools  are  not  painted,  inside  or  out. 
Blackboards  are  unfit  for  use,  cracked  and  shiny  and  broken  in  many 
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places.  Shades  are  torn  and  hanging  half  off  the  Toilet's,  Window 
glass  are  broken,  and  a  general  appearance  of  neglect,  misuse,  and 
lack  of  cjire  is  prevalent  in  the  counties  v'isited.  It  may  be  added 
t!iat  not  all  of  these  bad  conditions  are  due  to  lack  of  money.  Often 
faihire  to  make  buildings  Tvhole«ome  and  attractive  is  due  more  to 
lack  of  intelligence  an<l  vigorous  snpprvision  than  to  lack  of  money. 
Opportunities  ai*e  not  always  utilized,  because  definite  guidance  and 
suggestion  are  wanting.  Ideals  on  the  part  of  supervisors  and 
teachers  «re  as  necessary  as  money. 

Deplorable  candltimi  of  outhuMiUmfH. — Outbuildings  are  an  impor- 
tant and  necessary  part  of  the  school  plant.  Wood  and  coal  sheds 
which  might  well  replace  the  disfiguring  piles  of  fuol  in  the  halls, 
around  the  stoves,  and  under  the  house  would  add  to  the  appearance 
of  a  large  number  of  schools.  A  schoolhouse  with  no  l)asement  is 
unsightly  in  itself  and  is  much  worse  in  appearance  if  made  the 
storehouse  for  iinu.sed  and  broken  desks,  chairs,  and  the  like  and  made 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  coal  and  wood  house  in  addition. 

THIS    CONDITION    REQUIRES   IMMEDIATE  ATTENTION  i 
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■  NO    PRT/IES 
Fig.  14. 


Tlic  committee  is  convinced  that  school  officers  and  the  people  of 
rnral  districts  m  Alahama  have  not  a  full  appi^eciation  of  the  im* 
portance,  both  morally  and  physically,  of  furnishing  scliools  with 
toilets  which  are  and  can  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary.  The  data  col- 
lected from  the  teachers  show  in  itself  a  serious  condition.  Yet 
observation  proves  that  the  real  situation  is  even  worse.  Many 
of  the  toilets  reported  do  not  comply  with  the  simplest  require- 
ments of  decency  and  privacy.  Some  of  those  which  furnish 
shelter  are  in  a  condition  altojjfether  indescribable.  Outside  toilets 
are  objects  of  degradation  for  the  rowdieb  of  the  community  and  even 
for  the  hoys  of  the  si-hooL  Obscene  markings  add  to  the  conditions 
of  filth.  Many  teachers  questioned  about  the  care  of  the  toilets 
answeiml  tliat  they  themselves  had  not  visited  them,  and  they  had  not 
been  cleaned  during  the  school  year. 

In  one  county  in  which  new  toilets  had  been  installed*  which  were 
therefore  in  fair  condition,  no  pits  had  been  dug  nor  any  provision 
made  for  the  use  of  chemicals.  Such  conditions  become  in  a  few 
months  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  children  and  the  community. 
Authorities  concede  that  no  peruxanent  relief  may  be  looked  for 
from  hookworm  or  typhoid  fever  until  sanitary  toilets  are  used.    If 
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these  were  not  supplied  in  the  homes,  as  so  many  teachers  explained^ 
the  matter  is  of  still  greater  importance.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  good,  sanitary-,  decent  toilet  system  if  installed  in  the  schools 
will  in  time  improve  standards  in  this  respect  for  the  homes.  When 
necessary,  children  should  be  taught  the  propw  upkeep  of  toilets.  It 
is  a  good  lesson  in  health  and  community  civics.  Whatever  neighbor- 
hood conditions  may  be,  the  schools,  in  order  to  set  standards  of 
decency  and  decorum,  must  have  toilets  which  are  above  reproach. 

C audition  of  cleanliness  and  order  in  the  schools, — ^It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  educating  children  except  in  surroundings  that  exemplify 
the  cardinal  virtues  of  cleanliness  and  order.  One  can  not  conceive 
of  teachers  and  children  sitting  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  disorder  and 
accomplishing  anything  even  in  the  fundamentals  of  an  elementar}' 
education.  Yet  this  was  found  almost  universally  in  the  school- 
rooms visited  throughout  the  State.  The  visitor  is  repelled  by  the 
condition  of  the  room,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  unbiased  jud^fnent 
of  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Sweeping  is  often  done  by  the 
children  during  the  recess  or  noon  hour.  Sometimes  the  visitor 
waited  outside  the  building  for  the  process  to  be  accomplished. 
Sweeping  mixtures,  oils,  dust  cloths,  etc.,  are  not  used  to  any  extent 
Sweepings  are  frequently  left  under  stoves,  bookcases,  or  other  con- 
venient pieces  of  furniture.  Comers  were  full  of  dust-collecting 
trash.  Bookcases,  and  sometimes  teachers'  desks,  were  piled  with 
debris. 

The  following  from  an  observer's  notes  is  an  example  of  a  very 
prevalent,  if  not  typical  condition : 

A  bookcase  relatively  new  contained  books  in  disorder,  and  of  two 
glass  doors,  one  was  broken.  On  top,  covered  with  dust,  were  the 
following:  A  globe,  a  phonograph  record,  an  old  salt  box,  two  books, 
three  old  half-used  notebooks,  a  glass  with  faded  flowers  and  a  little 
water>,  a  plate,  a  tin  pail,  a  torn  shade,  a  chalk  box,  a  screw  driver. 

Unfortunately,  carelessness  of  this  kind  is  not  confined  to  un- 
trained and  inexperienced  teachers.  Graduates  of  normal  schools 
and  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  were  among  the  worst  of- 
fenders. Members  of  the  committee  visiting  these  institutions  found 
little  encouragement  for  the  expectation  that  teachers  graduated 
from  them  would  establish  better  conditions  or  instill  higher  ideals 
in  this  respect.  Rural  schools  can  not  touch  the  lives  of  children  nor 
train  a  generation  of  people  who  appreciate  better  living  for  country 
folk  if  the  schools  continue  such  gross  neglect  of  these  matters  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  education  and  refined  living.  Moreover,  con- 
sidered only  from  the  physical  side,  dust  is  the  abiding  place  of 
germs;  and,  when  stirred  up  in  clouds  during  the  school  day  or  left 
to  accumulate  in  unused  places  where  a  breath  of  air  may  lift  it  to  the 
breathing  line,  it  becomes  dangerous  to  health. 
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The  cioMsroonu — The  modern  schoolroom  is  a  workshop,  a  study, 
and  a  living  room.    It  should^  thpi*efore,  be  a  pleasant  place  to  work 
in,  should  have  books  and  materials  for  study,  and  shoidd  be  as  beau- 
tiful to  live  in  as  a  favored  home.    Not  that  it  should  be  like  the- 
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but  as  well  adapted  to  its  purposes.    The  classroom  fu 
nediate  liackground  for  iriat ruction  and  conditions  its 
ti  as  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
les  a  clean  room,  well  aired^  lighted,  heated,  and  mad 
e,  a  minimum  amount  of  equipment  is  necessary.    Goo 
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ing  arrangements  should  bo  furnished;  adjustable  desks  are  best; 
others  should  be  fitted  to  the  size  of  the  children  they  accommodate. 
There  should  be  a  good  globe ;  such  maps  as  are  needed  to  illustrate 
the  subject  matter  studied ;  supplementary  and  reference  books  suit- 
able to  the  grade;  good  blackboards,  properly  placed;  illustrative 
and  handwork  materials;  and  at  least  one  unabridged  dictionary, 
even  if  the  children  are  supplied  with  smaller  ones  at  their  desks.  The 
committee  found  the  schools  in  the  State  very  poorly  equipped,  judged 
by  the  above — a  very  modest  standard.  Slate  blackboards  were  found 
in  one  school  only.  Some  counties  are  placing  a  fair  quality  of  boards 
such  as  hyloplate  and  beaver  board  in  all  the  schools.  This  at  least 
should  be  required  if  better  ones  can  not  be  obtained.  The  shiny, 
unpainted,  worn  and  broken  boards,  commonly  found,  are  a  severe 
test  to  the  ^yes  of  the  children,  and  can  not  be  used  effectively  by  the 
teacher.  In  many  cases  the  children  are  housed  in  large  rooms  suit- 
able only  for  halls,  with  a  blackboard  on  the  stage  too  far  away  to 
be  seen  by  the  children.  This  in  itself  renders  the  building  unfit  for 
use.  There  is  a  great  need  throughout  the  State  for  a  far  more  liberal 
allowance  for  all  equipment,  particularly  good  blackboards. 

Globes  and  maps  are  very  necessary,  and  ai-e  rarely  found  in  the 
schools.  Less  than  10  per  cent  were  supplied  with  both.  Observers 
foimd  teachers  teaching  latitude  and  longitude  without  globe,  map, 
or  blackboard.  Sometimes  none  were  supplied.  Sometimes  teachers 
were  so  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  material  that  they  tried  to  teach 
all  subjects  without  illustration.  Supply  closets,  supplementary  and 
reference  material  are  almost  entirely  wanting.  Even  schools  with 
State  libraries  have  no  supplementary  readers  or  the  most  necessary 
reference  books.  In  some  schools  in  which  secondary  grades  are 
taught  there  is  fair  equipment  for  manual  training,  cooking,  and 
sewing,  and  a  laboratory  for  agriculture  and  chemistry,  but  no  globe, 
map,  dictionary,  or  encyclopedia  for  the  elementary  grades.  In  one 
school  a  seventh  grade  class  in  geography  was  observed  studying  the 
comparative  size,  climate,  and  surface  of  the  European  countries  and 
the  United  States ;  no  reference  material  of  any  sort  or  globe  or  map 
was  at  hand.  There  was,  in  the  same  school,  a  so-caUed  "school 
library  ^  of  several  hundred  books,  good  bookcases,  and  office  furni- 
ture valued  at  $450.  The  committee  does  not  wish  to  imply  that 
libraries  and  office  furniture  are  not  important  and  valuable.  It 
wishes  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  intelligent  selection  and  the  impor- 
tance of  using  good  judgment  in  securing  supplies  and  equipment— 
the  simple  and  most  necessary  things  first. 

Dadly  attendwnce  in  the  rural  acfvooU. — Something  of  the  effective- 
ness of  a  school  system  may  be  judged  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
utilized  by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  A  well  organized  and  ad- 
ministered system  will  enroll  a  large  percentage  of  the  school  popu- 
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lation  and  keep  them  in  re^ilar  attendance  throughout  the  school 
term.  To  tliis  end  the  schofjl  organization,  compulsory  attendance 
law,  and  popular  interest  contribute- 
As  one  measure  of  daily  attendance  the  committ-ee  noted  in  a  large 
number  of  schools  io  each  *>f  the  counties  visited  the  actual  member- 
ship of  the  school  at  one  time  and  actual  number  present  on  the  day 
of  the  visit.  The  re^iult  is  shown  in  Tables  IZ  and  14,  It  is  apparent 
that  in  many  cases  the  absentees  outnumber  those  present.  The  data 
were  collected  at  a  time  of  year  when  tliere  was  every  reason  to  expect 
children  to  be  present.  Near  the  close  of  the  term  parents  and  chil- 
dren know  that  promotion  depends  on  constant  attendance.  The  ex- 
cuse of  helping  with  farm  work  oflVreil  in  many  cases  is  untenable 
and  entirely  iasufficicnt  to  explain  absence  among  smaller  as  well  as 
larger  children  and  in  nonfarming  as  well  as  farming  comnmnities. 
Of  course,  teachei'S,  liowever  gcrt>d,  can  not  achieve  results  imless 
children  attend  school  with  reasonable  regularity. 

Classroom  ifiJit ructtmu — The  committee  observed  several  hundred 
teachers  at  work  in  all  paints  of  the  St^te.  Of  these,  TO  per  cent  were 
practically  untrained,  While  many  of  those  incluilcd  in  the  above  had 
had  sonic  normal  training,  it  was  not  enough  to  influence  their  teach- 
ing in  any  marked  degree.  xVpproximately  two-thirds  were  teach- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  the  schools  in  which  they  were  visited.  The 
majority  had  some  teaching  experience,  but  it  was  obtained  in  most 
cases  in  unsupervised  systems,  and  was  therefore  as  apt  to  be  useless 
or  even  hannful.  through  the  establishment  of  incorrect  habits  of 
procedure,  as  valuable, 

Wlulc  the  final  test  of  the  eflSciency  of  any  school  is  found  in  the 
quality  of  the  classroom  instruction,  one  must  keep  in  mind,  in  judg- 
ing it,  the.  contributory  circumstances  which  condition  it.  Among 
rural  schools  there  is  practically  no  supervision  worthy  of  being 
characterized  as  professional.  The  teachers  must  depend  for  asso- 
ciation, inspiration,  and  encouragement  on  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity, and  for  educational  ideals  and  methods  entirely  on  them- 
selves. TTnder  such  conditions  much  can  not  be  expected  except  from 
highl}"  trained,  efficient,  and  experienced  teachers  of  which  there  are 
very  few.  Classrooms  are  as  above  described  with  little  equipment, 
and  presenting  an  appearance  of  general  disorder  and  carelessness. 
The  teacher  in  the  typical  Alabama  rural  schools  may  justly  he  com- 
pared so  far  as  surroundings  are  concerned  to  the  farm  house  keeper, 
isolated  socially  and  spiritually  and  without  modern  conveniences  or 
ideals  of  living.  Under  such  circumstances  work  which  should  be 
pleasant  and  inspiring  becomes  dull  drudgery.  There  are,  of  com*se, 
some  exceptional  conditions  and  exceptional  teachers,  but  the  system 
!  a  whole  must  be  pictured  as  described* 
119801'*— 19 8 
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The  spirit  of  the  teaching  force  is  not  above  what  <me  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  such  surroundings.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  teachers 
with  proper  ideals  and  self-respect  would  tolerate  conditions  ob- 
served. Cleanliness,  at  least,  is  always  possible.  The  teaching  corps 
as  a  whole  lacks  ideals,  energy,  aggressiveness,  and  that  inspiring 
attitude,  which,  when  it  exists,  compensates  in  part  at  least  for  the 
lack  of  professional  and  scientific  qualities  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. One  may  be  capable,  in^jerested,  and  interesting  in  his  work, 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  every  possible  means  to  become  a  better 
teacher,  obviously  watching  for  and  profiting  by  his  own  failures, 
even  though  he  lacks  professional  training,  skill,  or  an  education 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  schoolroom.  This  is  the  thing,  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  called  professional  spirit,  one  misses  even 
more  than  the  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  school 
day  is  a  monotonous  routine  of  formal  memorizing  of  lessons.  There 
is  no  interest,  inspiration  of  vision,  beyond  the  completion  of  the 
formal  day  of  hearing  recitations. 

It  is  practically  useless  and  impossible  under  such  circumstances 
to  discuss  the  instruction  observed  in  relation  to  fimdamental  princi- 
ples of  teaching.  Modem  ideas  and  methods  are  quite  disregarded, 
and  do  not  apparently  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  majority 
of  teachers.  The  recitation  is  a  lesson-hearing  process  in  which  the 
pupil  is  expected  to  memorize  the  material  found  in  the  textbook 
and  repeat  it.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  is  himself  unfamiliar  with 
it,  and  entirely  unprepared  either  as  to  subject  matter  or  methods  of 
instruction.  He  merely  attempts  to  follow  the  text  closely  enough 
to  find  out  that  the  pupils'  effort  is  either  successful  or  unsuccessful. 
The  result  is  approved  or  disapproved  without  much  spirit,  and  no 
incentive  to  do  better  or  help  in  ways  of  doing  it  are  given  to  the 
pupil.  Assignments  observed  were  always  by  pages  or  lessons.  Dis- 
cussions or  explanations  of  causes  were  rare;  interruptions  by  the 
children  at  their  seats  frequent;  drill  lessons  were  slow  and  monoto- 
nous; reading  expressionless  and  apparently  not  understood  by  the 
readers  or  of  interest  to  them.  History  was  simply  reading  the 
textbook,  often  very  poorly,  or  memorizing  it.  Geography  followed 
the  questions  in  the  book,  and  grammar  was  the  learning  of  a  few 
definitions  in  book  terms. 

Neither  story  telling,  dramatization,  music,  art,  physical  education, 
nor  any  sort  of  industrial  or  vocational  education  was  found  except 
in  one  county.  Oral  work  as  a  method  of  teaching  language  and  lit- 
erature was  not  observed.  There  was  no  silent  reading,  though  this 
is  more  important  than  oral  reading.  The  value  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial, of  seat  and  industrial  work,  and  of  correlation  among  subjects 
is  entirely  overlooked.    These  are  mentioned  merely  as  examples  of 
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the  omissions,  with  no  attempt  to  enmnerate  them  all.  Discipline, 
in  the  sense  of  preservation  of  an  atmosphere  of  work  rather  than 
one  of  idleness,  is  very  poor.  School  tasks  are  accomplished  not  so 
much  in  the  spirit  of  joyous  work  or  play  as  in  the  spirit  of  drudgery. 
Idleness  among  children  not  reciting  is  prevalent.  The  kind  of  teach- 
ing which  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  initiative  or  encourages  the  use 
of  judgment  is  rarely  found.  Discrimination  between  items  of  im- 
portance and  those  of  little  value  is  not  common  even  among  teach- 
ers* There  is  practically  no  effort  to  teach  it  or  to  help  the  children 
to  interpret  and  learn  through  the  things  of  immediate  interest  in 
their  surroundings.  Teachers  were  rarely  able  to  give  the  pupils 
help  in  regard  to  better  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  next  lesson. 
The  observer  left  most  classes  with  a  deep-seated  impression  that  the 
teachers  had  given  little  thought  to  methods  of  instruction  other  than 
those  concerned  with  memorizing  the  material  found  in  the  various 
textbooks  used. 

One  unfortunate  circumstance  which  leads  to  lack  of  professional 
spirit  and  interest  is  the  itinerancy  of  the  teachers.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  confined  to  Alabama,  but  it  is  accentuated  here  by  low  salaries, 
poor  buildings,  the  general  lack  of  interest,  and  failure  to  provide 
proper  equipment.  The  notes  of  one  observer  show  that  68  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  in  one  county  observed  were  teaching  for  the  first 
time  in  their  respective  positions.  Naturally,  there  is  little  tendency 
to  establish  a  reputation  when  one  moves  about  constantly. 

The  rate  with  which  children  are  promoted  and  the  rapidity  and 
success  with  which  they  progress  through  the  grades  show  that  the 
plan  of  organization,  the  course  of  study,  and  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing which  prevail  need  fundamental  change  and  improvement.  The 
pnmiotion  rate  is  much  lower  than  it  should  be,  especially  in  the 
lower  grades  and  the  rate  of  retardation  is  excessive.  See  Table  15. 
General  school  experience  and  the  testimony  of  the  teachers  as  well 
as  observation  convince  the  committee  that  irregular  attendance  is  a 
leading  cause.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  attendance 
law  is  inadequate  and  poorly  enforced,  but  by  no  means  wholly  to  this 
cause.  A  very  general  lack  of  school  interest,  poor  teaching,  and  a 
course  of  study  not  practical  enough  in  its  appeal  to  the  interests  of 
the  community  and  the  children  are  more  determining  influences. 
Permanent  improvement  must  come  through  a  general  toning  up  of 
the  system  in  all  directions.  Unfortunately,  the  teachers  are  not 
always  careful  to  set  an  example  of  regularity  and  promptness. 
Booms  are  generally  in  disorder.  Programs  are  not  complied  with. 
Becesees  are  given  when  convenient  instead  of  at  the  regular  periods. 
Such  irregularities  as  these  were  commonly  observed  by  the  com- 
mittee.   Such  laxness  of  organization  and  maintenance  does  not  add 
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to  the  respect  which  the  people  have  for  the  school,  nor  aid  in  their 
sympathetic  cooperation  toward'  a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory-attendance  law. 

Proposed  reorganization  of  school  grades, — ^The  schools  of  the 
State  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  7  elementary  and  4  secondary 
grades.  The  aim  of  this  organization  is  apparently  to  cut  the  usual 
12-year  course  1  year  and  accomplish  practically  the  same  amount  of 
work.  Very  few  of  the  newer  subjects,  such  as  music,  drawing  and 
vocational  arts,  recreation,  and  the  like  were  found  in  the  rural 
courses.  The  county  high  schools  in  many  instances  offer  vocational 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training.  Industrial  and 
commercial  subjects  are  not  given.  The  secondary  work  is  of  the  old 
formal  type,  e.  g.,  4  years  of  mathematics  was  found  very  generally. 
Often  the  one-teacher  schools  include  in  their  courses  8,  9,  and  10 
grades. 

Naturally  the  work  is  badly  done,  not  only  in  the  upper  grades, 
but  throughout.  Forty-minute  periods  for  the  high-school  classes 
mean  all  too  many  5,  10,  and  15  minute  periods  in  the  elementarj* 
classes.  The  division  of  grades  and  work  among  teachers  is  entirely 
unequal,  and  in  favor  of  the  high-school  pupils,  who  are  always  fewer 
in  number,  but  whose  demands  on  the  teacher's  time  for  both  prepara- 
tion and  recitation  are  correspondingly  greater.  As  an  example  of 
this  tendency,  a  case  may  be  cited,  of  a  one-teacher  school,  including 
8  grades,  in  which  the  visitors  heard  a  30-minute  recitation  in  Latin 
with  one  pupil.  Few  of  the  teachers  of  high-school  subjects  visited 
were  prepared  for  high-school  work.  '  To  give  one  illustration,  a 
principal  of  a  10-grade  school  visited,  who  happened  just  then  to  be 
conducting  a  class  in  geometry,  was  a  "graduate"  of  a  10-grade 
school  and  of  no  higher  school.  Similar  instances  are  not  uncommon. 
Under  these  conditions  good  school  work  can  not  be  expected. 
The  pupils  in  the  high-school  grades  were  usually  found  struggling 
with  topics  in  arithmetic  and  formal  grammar,  which  should  have 
been  mastered  in  the  seventh  grade  or  below.  One  class  observed, 
"juniors"  in  a  school  offering  four  years  of  secondary  work,  were 
responding  poorly  to  the  teacher's  efforts  to  explain  how  to  differ- 
entiate among  simple,  complex,  and  compound  sentences.  The  physics 
classes  observed  in  schools  of  this  kind  were  all  of  the  textbook 
variety.  No  equipment  for  science  was  found  outside  of  coimty  high 
schools,  and  often  very  little  in  these.  In  fact,  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion lends  itself  to  superficial  work  all  along  the  line- 
Other  indications  of  the  need  of  reorganization  and  a  new  course 
of  study  are  found  in  the  age-grade  data  compiled  in  Tables  8,  4, 
and  5.  Not  all  overage  children  are  necessarily  retarded,  but  a  large 
percentage  of  them  are.  The  unusual  number  of  these  children  in 
Alabama  is  due  in  part  to  poor  attendance,  as  has  been  explained. 
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er,  this  does  not  accuunt  for  all  of  it  nor  for  the  low  rate  of 
promotion.  The  latter  is  especially  serious  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
attendance  drops  off  so  heavily  at  the  clone  of  the  term*  and  classea 
therefore  consist  of  selected  pupils  among  the  total  who  should  be  in 
the  grade.  Again  the  promotion  rate  is  lower  in  the  fii'st  than  in  any 
other  grade,  reversing  the  nonnal  order.  There  is  very  little  reason 
for  nonpromotion  in  the  lower  grades  Its  existence  to  so  gix*at  an 
extent  in  Alabama  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  end-of-the-term  ab- 
sentees and  irregular  attendants  must  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
reiK*at  the  whole  instead  of  part  of  the  work  of  the  grade.  It  follows 
tlmt  such  children  rarely  stay  in  school  long  enough  to  complete  the 
whole  course.  Again,  if  the  system  were  elastic  and  adaptable  enough 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  individual  neeils  there  would  be  a  larger 
group  of  accelerates.  The  proportion  is  pitifully  small.  It  can  not 
be  that  there  are  so  few  really  capable  children.  It  nuist  be  due  to 
too  much  rigidity  in  the  organization  and  a  course  whtjse  require- 
ments are  not  fitted  to  the  interests  or  ability  of  the  children. 

The  ir*iP^  three^  and  three  plan. — The  committee  ixicoiiuuends  that 
the  present  7-4  year  plan  be  abandoned,  and  the  (>-*3-3  plan  be 
adopted.  The  first  six  years  for  the  elementary  grades^  the  follow- 
ing three  for  tlie  junior  high  school,  arid  tlie  final  three  years  for  the 
senior  higli  school.  No  one  or  two  teaeher  schools  should  now 
attempt  more  than  the  H  elementary  school  gi-ades;  later  four  teachers 
might  be  required  for  any  school  liavijig  {)  grades.  The  junior  high 
school  may  be  establislied  in  sihools  which  are  large  enough  to  em- 
ploy four  or  nmre  teachers.  They  should  be  so  located  that  children 
in  the  country  too  far  to  walk  may  be  transported  in  wagons  or 
motor  trucks.  The  distance  for  transportation  may  be  somewhat 
greater  than  is  feasible  when  transporting  the  younger  children  of 
the  elementary  grades.  The  equii>nieot  necessary  for  etticient  junior 
high-school  work  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  larger  buildings 
now  in  tlie  course  of  construction  and  the  modern  ones  of  recent 
construction  are  appropriate  and  adequate  in  most  cases  or  can 
easily  be  made  so. 

The  senior  high  schools  wiU  require  more  equipment  and  teachei'S 
who  ha^'e  at  least  four  years  of  college  training,  and  who  have 
majored  in  the  subjects  they  expect  to  teach.  Some  such  teachers 
arc  needed  also  in  junior  high  schools,  but  graduates  of  class  A 
normal  schocVls  will  be  eligible  as  teachers  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  work.  One  or  two  senior  high  schools  will  be  sufficient  in  the 
majority  of  coimties  and  will  probably  be  as  many  as  one  county  can 
afford  to  equip  and  imtintain  on  an  effective  basis.  Senior  high 
schools  should,  by  all  means,  be  located  as  favorably  as  possible  for 
eiisy  access  from  all  parts  of  the  county  and  the  board  of  education 
should  nuike  such  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to  transport  or 
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house  students  from  remote  portions  of  the  county.  A  suggestive 
plan  for  the  organization  of  a  county  on  the  6-3-3  basis  is  pictured 
in  figure  16. 

A  new  and  quite  different  course  of  study  will  be  necessary  in 
order  that  this  plan  may  meet  its  full  possibilities.  The  fii^  6 
grades  will  as  now  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  fundamentals. 
Topics  for  teaching  purposes  should  be  organized  in  relation  to  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  experiences  and  environment  of  the 
children  from  rural  Alabama.  The  course  should  not  ignore,  as  it 
now  does,  the  distinctly  modem  phases  of  education.  Music  and  liter- 
ature, the  fin^  and  industrial  arts  should  be  taught  with  emphasis 
on  appreciation.  Nature  study,  elementary  agriculture,  and  school 
gardening,  play  and  recreation,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  some  form 
of  industrial  work  or  sewing,  dramatization  and  story  telling  should 
all  have  generous  provision  in  the  course.  It  should  aim  especially 
to  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  the  organization  of  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  teaching.  Among  other  things,  it  should  impress  upon 
them  the  idea  that  memorization  of  the  textbook  is  not  the  aim  of 
school  education.  This  familiar  textbook  tendency  is  a  serious 
matter  in  the  State.  It  may  account,  in  some  measure  at  least,  for 
the  lack  of  vital,  aggresive  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  the  schools. 

The  course  should  set  up  ideals  and  standards  and  be  definitely 
and  specifically  planned  to  meet  conditions  as  they  e^dst  in  the 
schools  and  conmiunities  of  the  State.  It  must  be  revised  frequently 
as  conditions  change  and  materials  are  tried  and  proved  in  the  school- 
room. It  should  be  elastic  enough  to  permit  of  free  adaptation  and 
suppFementing  under  the  direction  of  county  supervisors.  A  good 
course  of  study  is  the  result  of  constantly  conducted  and  directed 
experimentation  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  specialists  in  subject 
matter  and  methods. 

The  junior  high  school  grades  should  include  some  electives,  but 
because  children  at  this  age  are  not  yet  mature  enough  to  decide  for 
themselves,  the  list  of  required  subjects  should  be  long  and  that 
of  electives  short.  The  latter  may  be  increased  the  second  ^and 
third  year.  The  required  subjects  in  the  junior  high  school 
should  include  at  least  three  years  of  English,  two  of  mathe- 
matics, three  years  of  history,  including  European  beginnings 
and  advanced  American  history,  one  year  of  civics  and  com- 
munity civics,  one  year  of  geography  and  elementary  science,  three 
years  of  physical  education,  one  year  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  and 
three  years  each  of  music,  art,  and  current  events.  It  may  also  in- 
clude some  of  the  following,  the  remaining  ones  to  be  offered  as  elec- 
tives :  Home  economics,  industrial  arts,  agriculture  and  one  or  two 
other  sciences,  animal  husbandry,  vocational  guidance,  commercial 
subjects,  Latin,  and  two  modem  languages.    The  senior  high  school 
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[course  should  continue  tlie  vocationul  and  academic  courses  begun  in 
[the  junior  high  school,  with  a  higher  degree  of  specialization  in  view. 
[All  senior  high  schools  should  prepare  for  college  and  give  some  de- 
ee  of  preparation  for  the  chosen  voculional  field, 

IDEAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  PORTION  OF  A  COUNTY 


Progress  in  nehool  conmlMatton. — ^Progress  in  scliool  consolidation 
in  Alabama  began  with  the  new  law  for  the  county  Hnit  of  adminis- 
tration enacted  in  1915,  Prior  to  that  time  consolidation  of  schools 
and  transportation  of  pupils  were  confined  to  two  counties,  Mobilo 
[and  Sumter.  This  law  gives  to  county  boards  of  education  full 
ftuthority  to  fix  boundaries  of  school  districts,  loc^ate  schools,  provide 
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for  transportation  of  pupils,  and  engage  teachers.  Since  its  passage 
at  least  one  consolidation  has  been  effected  in  each  of  48  of  the  67 
counties.  Seven  counties,  Conecuh,  Escambia,  Jefferson,  Lauderdale, 
Madison,  Montgomery,  and  Monroe,  have  made  notable  progress 
either  in  the  number  of  consolidations  actually  accomplished,  or  in 
the  adoption  by  the  county  board  of  a  program  outlining  plans  for 
the  future.  Among  the  best  consolidations  may  be  mentioned  Five 
Points,  in  Chambers  County;  Pike  Road,  Montgomery  County; 
Riverton,  Madison  County;  Alliance  and  Comer,  Jefferson  County; 
Marbury,  Autauga  County ;  Wagarville,  Washington  County. 

There  are  at  present  208  consolidated  schools  in  the  State,  of  which 
141  are  in  the  open  country,  68  in  rural  villages,  and  9  in  towns  and 
cities* 

The  school  farm  or  experimental  plot  has  as  yet  gained  little  head- 
way as  a  part  of  the  school  plant  in  Alabama.  The  average  area  of 
land  on  which  consolidated  schools  have  been  erected  is  four  acres. 
Only  2  per  cent  have  additional  acreage  for  farm  purposes.  How- 
ever, a  movement  is  under  way  which  it  is  hoped  will  accomplish  the 
purchase  of  larger  plots.  A  few  of  the  county  boards  are  insisting 
on  the  donation  of  larger  tracts  as  one  consideration  for  the  location 
and  erection  of  consolidated  school  buildings. 

Practically  all  buildings  are  wooden  structures,  built  according  to 
the  State  plans.  The  fimds  are  obtained  by  public  subscription 
raised  in  local  communities,  supplemented  by  State  aid.  A  few,  82 
per  cent  to  be  exact,  have  separate  auditoriums.  The  number  sup- 
plied with  live  stock,  farm  machinery,  and  equipment  for  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  and  shop  work  is  negligible.  Only  12  are 
supplied  with  teachers'  homes,  each  of  which  is  erected  on  the  school 
grounds,  and  occupied  by  a  principal  engaged  for  12  months.  Better 
plants  are  diflScult  to  obtain  under  present  conditions  since  there  is 
no  legal  way  to  issue  bonds  or  interest-bearing  warrants  to  obtain 
money  for  use  in  constructing  and  equipping  buildings. 

Transportation  is  provided  in  the  majority  of  the  consolidated 
schools.  It  has  proved  satisfactory  in  all  cases  to  parents  and  teach- 
ers. Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  reduces  tardiness  and  encourages  better 
attendance.  At  present  there  are  123  transportation  wagons  convey- 
ing 2,601  children  daily.  The  average  distance  is  four  and  one-tenth 
miles  and  the  average  daily  cost  is  14  cents  per  pupil.  There  are  123 
drivers  employed,  88  of  whom  were  selected  by  means  of  competitive 
bids.  They  receive,  on  an  average,  $59  per  month.  Eighty-three  or 
two-thirds  of  the  transportation  vehicles  are  owned  by  private  indi- 
viduals, usually  the  drivers.  Forty-one,  the  remaining  third,  are 
owned  by  the  boards  of  education.  Bonds  are  not  required  except 
by  about  25  per  cent  of  the  employing  boards.  The  amount  of  the 
bond  required  is  usually  $200. 
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TTnfortimately,  exact  tlata  concerning  education,  salaries,  tenure  of 
iciicher:?,  length  of  term  and  uttendanre  are  not  obtainable  because 
records  have  been  kept  only  since  1917.  Such  infonrjation  as  can  be 
obtained  indicates  that  teachers  with  more  experience  and  with  better 
academic  and  professional  training  are  emphiyed  since  consolidation. 
In  Mobile  County  the  length  of  service  of  teacliers  employed  under 
consolidation  is  four  and  eight-tenths  years,  while  under  the  old  sys- 
tem it  was  one  and  four-tenths  years. 

The  length  of  tcnn  in  consolidated  schools  has  increased  25  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  old  system.  The  average  salary  of  prin- 
cipals has  increased  from  $560  to  $990,  and  of  teachers  from  $350  to 
$540.  The  increases  are  due  both  to  lengthening  of  terms  and  higher 
salaries.  The  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  new  over  the  old  system  is 
12,5  per  cent  in  counties  from  which  data  are  obtainable. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  outlook  for  extending  consolidation 
in  Alabama  is  very  good.  The  laws  are  favorable,  the  county  boards 
as  a  rule  are  alive  to  its  value,  and  the  people  are  appreciative  of  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  better  school  facilities  for  tlieir  children 
through  consolidation  than  in  any  other  way.  The  State  is  an  ideal 
one  so  far  as  climatic  conditions  are  concernod,  the  people  not  dis- 
tributed over  a  large  territory,  but  concentrated  in  communities  to  a 
great  degree,  and  the  farmers  are  in  need  of  the  social  and  economic 
influences  exerted  by  the  best  consolidated  schools  throughout  the 
country.  The  great  need  is  for  money  enough  to  equip  and  maintain 
siitisfactoiy  buildings  and  to  pay  capable  teachers.  Teachers'  cot^ 
tages  should  be  built  to  a  far  greater  extent.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  comfortablcj  convenient,  and  pleasant  bmirding  places  is  dis- 
couraging to  good  teachers.  So  far  as  the  general  disposition  of 
communities  and  appreciation  of  school  officers  is  concerned,  the  con- 
s<.didation  idea  is  gaining  headway  in  Alabama.  As  soon  as  schools 
can  be  better  financed  the  State  should  make  rapid  and  progressive 
strides  in  this  particular. 

Recommendations  for  improveinent  of  rural  /tahoal  cOTulUions. — In 
addition  to  the  recommendations  offered  elsewliere  in  this  report 
conoeming  special  matters  and  particular  counties  the  following 
:u*e  of  gcneial  application: 

(1)  Consolidation  should  be  encouraged  through  State  aid.  This 
should  Ije  provided  hy  the  Stat.e  board  from  the  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal when  division  is  made  as  reconmiended  in  another  cliapter  of 
this  report.  A  liberal  amount  should  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose 
and  a  continuing  appropriation  for  teachers'  salaries  should  be  made. 

(2)  The  employment  of  assistants  to  the  county  superintendent  in 
the  supervision  of  rural  schools  should  be  encouraged  from  the  same 
fund.  A  bonus  should  be  offered  of  probably  $500  to  each  supervisor, 
with  the  regulation  that  this  amount  should  not  exceed  one-tliird  of 
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the  total  salary,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  by  the  county  board  of 
education. 

(3)  Minimum  qualifications,  educational  and  professional,  should 
be  established  through  the  enactment  of  the  minimum  salary  law 
reconmiended  in  another  chapter.  Graduation  from  class  A  nor- 
mal school  or  equivalent  education  and  training  should  be  required. 
This  standard  may  be  approached  gradually  and  will  not  be  retro- 
active. 

(4)  The  school  sites,  size  of  ground,  kind  of  building,  and  equip- 
ment supplied  should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  State  school 
architect  appointed  by  and  acting  imder  the  direction  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  No  State  funds  should  be  supplied  unless  the 
minimimi  requirements  exacted  by  the  State  board  are  fulfilled. 

(5)  The  State  board  of  education  should  arrange  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  school  system  on  the  6-3-3  plan  as  described  in 
this  chapter,  and  should  supervise  the  formulation  of  a  course  of  study 
adapted  to  this  form  of  organization.  This  course  should  be  pre- 
pared by  specialists  in  subject  matter  and  methods  and  teachers.  It 
should  admit  of  adaptation  and  supplementing  to  fit  the  needs  of 
different  counties  and  communities. 

Table  13. — Attendance  on  day  of  visit. 


Countios. 

Enroll- 
ment. 

Present. 

Percent 

Jefferson 

1,790 
624 

400 

i,m 
sn 

403 
395 

62.06 

Colbert 

59.45 

Escambia 

66.33 

Btinnnlr, ,  _ 

79.15 

Total 

3,522 

2,280 

64.45 

Table  14. — Atte7tdance  record  of  approximately  1,500  children  in  ttco  counties. 

Group  I.— ^TOTAI.  NXTMBER  ATTENDING.  719.     NITMBER  ATTENDING  LESS  THAN 
100  DAYS,  378.  OR  52.67  PER  CENT. 


Days. 
1  to  10  

Children. 

35 

10 

16 

21 

11 

. 14 

Days. 
66  to  70- 

OhUdren. 
17 

Days. 

126  to  130 

131  to  135—.. 
136  to  140— 

Children. 
10 

11  to  15 

16  to  20 

71  to  75 

76  to  80 

28 

27 

19 

11 

21  to  25__     . 

81  to  85 

86  to  90 

91  to  95 

96  to  100 

101  to  105___ 
106  to  110     _ 

27 

S3 

28 

26 

26 

_     ___     26 

141  to  145 

3 

26  to  30 

146  to  150  -_. 

. 8 

31  to  35 

151  to  155 

156  to  160 

161  to  165-.. 

166  to  170 

171  to  175-._. 
176  to  180 

17 

36  to  40 

41  to  45 

18 

— _     13 

19 

._-       -    20 

46  to  50      _. 

12 

24 

51  to  55 

20 

-     14 

111  to  115 

18 

42 

56  to  60 

116  to  120  _ 

51 

-  .     _    40 

61  to  65 

8 

121  to  125— 

7 
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Group  ir— TOTAL  NUMBER  ATTEXDINO,  751.     NtMBEH  ATTENDING  LESS  THAN 
100  DAYS,  358,  OB  47.6«  PER  (TENT. 


Days. 

Cblldren. 

D«ys.                     Children. 

Days. 

Children. 

1  to  10  _  «  .. 

... ,    30 

66  to  70 

18 

126  to  130—. 

18 

11  to  15.^ .. 

—     14 

71  to  75 

24 

131  to  135 

.-__    16 

le  to  20— 

21 

76  to  80-             -  __ 

10 

130  to  140,_. 

.    23 

21  to  25_^ 

— 14 

SI  to  85_. 

19 

141  to  145 

27 

26  toi  30.__„ 

.— 11 

86  to  91L— -- 

18 

140  to  15i> 

27 

31  to  35^ , 

32 

91  to  95____  „_— 

24 
24 

151  to  155 

156  to  160— _. 
161  to  165___. 

-  -^      28 

se  to  40 

IT 

96  to  im..^ 

101  to  m:>. 

37 

41  to  45 

17 

.  „  -    10 

46  to  oO_ 

17 

106  to  110 

m 

166  to  170 

.— —    31 

51  to  55 

„_^ 9 

111  to  115-,- -_   

22  ' 
19  j 

171  to  175 

176  to  180 

^26 

50  to  60____-. 

19 

116  to  120 

10 

ei  to  G5 

._      6 

121  to  125 . 

22 

TABi-ic  15. — Framotion  and  failure  record  of  HMO  cHiMrrn  in  rural  cUnnentary 


^ 

Nmalier 
At  end 

Number 

pfO 

moted 
at  end 
of  term. 

Percent 

pn> 

moled 

m  end 

of  term. 

in  clans 
at  end 
of  term. 

Number 

prt>- 
moted 
at  end 

of  term. 

Per  cent 

pn> 
m(»ied 
at  end 

of  term. 

Number 
in  class 
at  end 
of  term. 

Number 

prcH 
moied 
at  end 

of  term. 

Per  cent 
pro- 
moted 
at  end 
of  term. 

96 
66 
63 
71 
66 
69 
64 

64 

47 
43 
59 
51 

47 

HI 

97 
72 
54 
45 

40 
33 
34 

70 
52 
50 
38 
36 
31 
27 

78 

72 
93 
SO 
00 
89 
7B 

33 

37 

26 
23 
23 
16 

21 
34 
21 
10 
16 
14 
g 

66 

65 

70 

70 

74 

64 

66 

Tablk  16. — fiumnutry  of  ttf/e 

{/nttk'  (J'Qta  for  the  HtQU\ 

S^hooU. 

Number 
normal 

Ntunber 
under 

Number 
over 

Twtal. 

White  sebool»^Ha<MS  bcilow  2.Qin  nonulBli 

on. ....  - 

17.422 
4i£« 
36.10a 
Ji,65 
103 
49.04 
664 
39,50 

83.  Oil 

2,056 
6.37 

V?g 

1 

.47 

8Q 

4-75 

1,367 

10.61 

18,754 
40.05 

52,7.n 
56.55 
106* 
50.47 
1,229 
65.63 
7,257 
60.36 

:ts^232 

Per  con 
WhiVbtchm. 

Per  con 
BuUoc  k  Coi 

Per  con 

Jeil.     .. 
per  cen 

t.,, -   . 

>te— Hural 
t ^. 

U3,:£t6 

" 

inly »,ii^.i.i. — 

210 

r ,.-..,. , ,, 

1,872 

!  t  y— 100  whit©  ichoob  _ , 
t . .  - .  - . - 

12,877 

Tabus  17, — Tenure  of  service  amonp  teachers  ri^iitrd  by  the  committee  (tme  in 

present  portion). 


Ooimllia. 

One 

year. 

Two 
years. 

Threo 

yCMB. 

Four 
years. 

Flva  or 
more 
year*. 

Cbltwrt.... *,-.                                       

Per  ant, 
68  7ft 
66  60 
66 

PerufU, 
1».75 
22.23 
30 

Per  eenL 
12.5 

Percml, 

Ptreent, 

11.11 

HuUodi  . ., 

a 

4 
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SOME  TYPICAL  ALABAMA  COUNTIES. 


The  plan  of  the  State  survey  contemplated  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  conditions  in  all  of  the  schools,  chiefly  rural,  which  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  boards  of  education.  This  was  accom- 
plished through:  (1)  General  observation  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee throughout  the  State;  and  (2)  special  intensive  studies  of 
conditions  in  selected  counties.  These  are  shown  in  the  map  accom- 
panying the  chapter.  The  result  of  these  studies  is  given  in  the 
following  pages.  There  is  in  each  case  a  brief  survey  of  school  con- 
ditions as  they  are,  and  certain  recommendations  based  on  these, 
which,  if  followed,  will  in  the  opinion  of  the  committe  result  in 
improvement  of  the  schools. 

The  counties  were  selected  as  typical  of  certain  economic  and 
industrial  conditions  and  occupations  characteristic  of  the  State  as  a 
whole  or  of  a  large  section  of  it.  Since  school  conditions  correspond 
to  and  are  influenced  by  these  it  is  believed  that  the  recommendations 
given  and  the  suggestions  offered  for  each  county  and  the  group  as  a 
whole  will  be  suggestive  to  other  counties  in  the  State.  Moreover, 
the  committee  has  endeavored  to  emphasize  in  connection  with  each 
county  the  distinctive  accomplishment  which  has  been  or  is  being 
made  therein  and  suggestions  for  consistently  carrying  into  effect  this 
and  other  ideas.  Throughout  the  chapter  certain  ideals  are  set 
forth  and  certain  recommendations  are  made  which  will  be  as  sug- 
gestive to  other  counties  as  they  are  to  those  for  which  they  are  given. 
School  officials  may  study  them  and  in  the  light  of  their  own  condi- 
tions adopt  such  as  will  be  applicable. 

I.  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Montgomery  County  has  just  begun  a  complete  reorganization  of 
its  entire  rural  school  system.  It  is  included  among  those  selected 
for  special  study  because  it  illustrates  what  can  be  done  with  ample 
fimds  when  administered  in  an  efficient  and  business-like  manner. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  emulation  on  the  part  of  other  counties  in  the 
State  in  which  conditions  are  similarly  undeveloped  and  in  which 
the  idea  of  school  consolidation  as  a  county  policy  has  not  taken  root. 

In  1917  Montgomery  County  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
deplorable  conditions  that  prevailed  over  a  large  section  of  the  State 
before  the  effects  of  the  recent  progressive  legislation  began  to  be 
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ffdt.  The  coimty,  outside  of  the  city  of  Montgomery,  was  obliged  to 
depend  wholly  on  the  meager  State  appropriations  for  maintenances 
of  its  schools.  Unfoitnnatcly  it  had  long  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
a  political  county  su|X'rintendency,  as  appears  most  strikingly  from 
the  following  smimiary  ^  of  conditions  as  they  prevailed  when  Dr. 
W,  F,  Feugin  resigned  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  education 
to  accept  the  no  less  important  office  of  county  superintendent, 
swayed,  no  doubt*  by  a  desire  to  show  w^hat  might  l:>e  done  in  Ala- 
bama under  right  conditions.  And  what  better  illustration  can  one 
desire  than  this  to  illustrate  tlie  effect  of  tlie  new  effective  oouotj 
organization  law  in  contrast  with  the  old  political  regime. 

Valuati4/n  of  Hchool  property. — The  total  valuation  of  the  47  wl 
schools  outside  the  city  of  Alonl gomer}^  was  $34,4*20*  which  was  $3,1 
less  than  one-half  the  value  of  the  Montgomery  county  jail  and  site 
and  $3,080  less  than  one-fourth  the  value  of  the  courthouse,  site, 
furniture,  and  fixtures. 

The  total  value  of  the  buildings  and  land  was  $25,075  or  one-third 
of  the  value  of  tlie  jail  and  sitx?,  and  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  tlie 
court  house,  fmniture,  fixtures,  and  site.  Of  the  $34j4liO  invested  in 
school  property  in  the  county,  only  $15,665  or  less  than  one-half  be- 
longed to  the  St4ite  and  county.  In  other  wortK  the  value  of 
school  prnperty  of  those  schools  with  titles  vested  in  the  State 
$5,335,  or  less  than  the  cost  of  three  of  the  best  motor  tnicks  used  in 
constructing  the  county  roads,  llie  total  value  of  all  supplies  and 
etjuipment,  including  musical  iBstrument^s  and  libraries,  was  only 
$5,875,  or  $1,125  less  than  the  cost  of  one  motor  truck  used  in  build- 
ing the  roads  of  the  county. 

All  school  equipment  in  the  county  outside  of  the  city  of  Mont- 
gomery was  equal  in  value  to  less  than  one-seventh  of  that  o^ 
the  machines  owned  by  the  county  and  used  in  making  the  county^^ 
gcK>d  roads.  '*  Seven  to  one''  was  the  ratio  of  the  county^s  investnient^ 
iji  equipment  for  making  roadsy  as  compared  with  its  investment  ia 
equipment  for  fnak)n{f  m^n  aruf  women. 

General  equipjnejit  of  the  achooh^ — The  school  equipment  was  of  the 
meagerest  sort.  Thus,  there  was  no  equipment  for  teiaching  indus- 
trial work  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  county  aside  from  three  oil 
etovAS  and  two  oki  work  benches  with  not  luoi^  than  enough  took 
for  one  workman.  Playgi'ound  equipment  was  practically  unknowiL 
There  was  only  one  school  in  the  county  with  any  playground  ap- 
paratus,  and  this  consisted  of  an  old  swing  and  a  giant  stride.  Four 
schocils  had  tennis  courts  and  one  of  them  had  a  basket-ball  court 
and  baseball  diamond.  This  marks  the  total  of  the  ecjuipment  and 
ojnvenience-s  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  children* 
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Desks  (md  teaching  eqidpment. — ^There  were  2,592  white  children 
of  school  age  in  the  county  at  the  time  the  study  was  made.  Of 
this  number  1,928  were  enrolled  in  the  schools.  It  might,  imder  strict 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law,  be  possible  to  increase 
the  number  in  attendance  to  2,200.  Of  comfortable  seatings  there 
were  in  all  1,145  or  just  enough  for  about  one-half  if  all  the  children 
were  in  school. 

All  kinds  of  desks  were  in  use,  home-made  and  purchased.  In  one 
school  there  were  as  many  as  13  different  kinds  of  desks.  Only  19 
out  of  the  47  schools  were  supplied  with  teachers'  desks.  In  many 
schools  not  one-half  of  tiie  entire  number  of  desks  were  suited  to  the 
children  seated  in  them.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
photograph,  little  children  were  often  seated  at  desks  which  were  far 
too  high  for  them,  while  others  were  obliged  to  use  desks  altogether 
too  small.  The  teaching  equipment  was  no  better.  Only  seven 
vschools,  all  told,  were  equipped  with  globes;  only  five  had  reading 
charts,  either  commercial  or  home-made;  and  although  music  has 
long  been  considered  a  part  of  the  daily  work  of  every  school  in  the 
State,  not  a  single  school  in  the  entire  county  was  supplied  with  any 
kind  of  music  chart  or  other  means  of  instructing  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  art. 

Samtary  conditions. — ^The  general  sanitary  conditions  were  almost 
beyond  description.  Only  2  of  the  47  schools  reached  the  standard 
requirements  of  20  per  cent  of  light  (measured  in  area  of  window 
space) ;  and  15  at  10  per  cent  or  less.  The  light  and  exposure  were 
generally  placed  without  regard  to  health  or  comfort.  Many  of  the 
schools  had  light  from  three  directions,  the  front  and  two  sides. 
Two  buildings  were  properly  ventilated,  the  others  received  their 
ventilation  by  means  of  doors  and  windows  and  through  cracks  and 
openings  in  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  loosely  constructed  buildings. 

The  water  supply  for  the  schools  came  principally  from  the  open 
well  of  a  nearby  farm  or  from  an  untested  spring  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  school.  All  cistern  water  came  from  the  top  of  the  decaying 
school  buildings  and  stood  in  open  cisterns,  often  without  being  fil- 
tered. Eleven  schools  had  water  supply  on  the  grounds,  10  were 
supplied  with  water  brought  in  buckets  from  a  distance.  Many  of 
the  home  wells  from  which  water  was  secured  are  located  near  horse 
lots  convenient  for  the  watering  of  the  stock,  and  insanitary  in  the 
extreme.  The  water  surface  of  theae  wells  range  in  depth  from  six 
inches  in  one  instance,  to  700  feet  in  another. 

The  condition  of  the  school  toilets  beggars  description.  Three 
schools  in  the  county  had  no  toilets  for  either  boys  or  girls.  In 
these  schools  the  children  were  obliged  to  use  the  woods,  a  situation 
often  embarrassing,  especially  during  the  winter  months  after  the 
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trees  and  bushes  had  dropped  their  leaves.  Twenty-eight  of  the 
47  schools  had  no  kind  of  toilet  or  outhouse  for  the  boys  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  three  instances  mentioned  above,  the  boys  were 
obliged  to  find  cover  in  the  woods. 

Effect  of  thes6  conditions  on  ths  development  of  rural  life  m  the 
country, — Such  educaticmal  conditions  as  these  just  described  are 
certain  to  react  on  the  everyday  social  life  of  the  people.  It  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  economic  life  of  an  agricultural  population 
from  its  school  life,  which  is  expected  to  furnish  the  educated  leader- 
ship of  the  community.  Montgomery  County  boasts  some  of  the 
best  roads  in  the  State,  but  the  stimulus  which  resulted  in  their  con- 
struction did  not  emanate  from  the  country  districts.  It  came  from 
the  city  of  Montgomery.  Neither  this  nor  any  other  rural  county 
in  the-  State  can  expect  to  organize  a  really  satisfactory  agricultural 
life  before  their  houses  educational  have  been  put  in  order.  The 
rich  soil  is  here  waiting  for  intelligent  treatment;  this  the  modem 
kind  of  agricultural  community  schools  can  provide — and  these 
schools  are  now  beginning  to  be  erected  in  the  county. 

Voting  the  S-mUl  tax  the  first  step. — ^Montgomery  County  had 
first  to  be  freed  from  the  political  superintendency  with  all  that  goes 
with  it.  Then  it  needed  money,  much  money.  When  the  constitu- 
tional amendments  went  into  effect  the  way  was  cleared.  After  a 
vigorous  campaign  of  education  the  city  and  outlying  rural  districts 
voted  favorably  upon  the  3-mill  tax.  The  larger  per  cent  of  the 
county  tax  is  paid  by  the  city  of  Montgomery.  This  is  eminently 
fair,  inasmuch  as  the  city  draws  largely  upon  the  surrounding  rural 
conmiunities  for  its  sustenance.  The  whole  people  of  the  county 
thus  indorsed  the  pending  reorganization  of  the  schools. 

Plan  adopted  for  rebuilding  the  entire  school  system. — ^Map  5 
above  gives  the  location  of  all  the  schools  of  the  county  in  1917, 
41  of  which  are  white  and  71  colored.  The  white-school  population 
is  comparatively  sparse,  so  that  a  genuine  community  organization 
could  be  realized  only  through  school  consolidation.  The  colored- 
school  problem,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  one  of  consolidation,  but 
rather  one  of  enlargement  and  reconstruction  of  the  present  school 
plants.  The  colored  population  is  large  and  well  distributed  over 
the  county ;  their  schools  are  included  in  the  reconstruction  scheme, 
but  the  present  plan  contemplates  rebuilding  the  white  schools  first. 

The  reorganization  under  way. — ^The  map  shows  graphically  how 
the  work  of  reorganization  is  proceeding.  One  splendid  school  has 
just  been  organized  at  Pike  Road  which  provides  excellent  educa- 
tional facilities  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  county.  A 
similar  school  is  now  being  erected  at  Pine  Level.  This  will  receive 
the  white  children  from  a  second  one-sixth  of  the  county.  These 
two  schools  will  thus  provide  school  facilities  for  all  the  white  chil- 
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A.    LOWNDES  COUNTY  TRAINING   SCHOOL  FOR  NEGROES. 


IJ.  ESCAMBIA  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR   NEGROES.  AND  TEACHERS'   HOME. 
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_'*.    SCHOOL  AT   MUSCODA. 
An  mttmctlve  building  belonging  to  tnt  Tennetsee  Coal,  Iron  k  Rail  road  Co, 


J 


B,    SCHOOL  AT   DOCENA. 
A  food  modern  tiructur«  •rectad  by  tho  Tflnn«B»e«  CoaL  iron  Si  RaMroad  Co. 
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-i.    ATTRACTIVE    SCHOOL    BU(LO)NG    AND    GROUNDS    AT    BAYVIEW;    OPERATED    BY 
THE  TENNESSEE  COAL    IRON  U   RAILROAD  CO. 


B.  SPLENDID  N£V*    uu'j^  :E1  E  bCHDOL  BUILDING  OPERATED  BY  THE   TENNESSEE 
COAL.  IRON  «c  RAILROAD  CO,,  FAIRFIELD. 
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BULLETIN,  1919.   NO.  41      PLATE  12 


A.    SCHOOL  AT  SHAWMUT. 
This  l»one  of  a  large  number  of  typical  cotton-mill  schools. 


B.    TEACHERS'    HOME  AT  SHAWMUT. 
The  teachers  pay  $14.50  per  month  for  board  and  lodging. 


C,    PRINCIPAL'S  HOME  AT  SHAWMUT. 
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dren  of  the  eastern  third  of  Montgomery  County.  A  county  high 
school  is  likewise  under  construction  at  Ramer  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  county.  This  will  provide  general  high-school  facilities  for 
all  the  rural  children  of  the  county.  When  the  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion is  fully  realized — and  this  may  take  many  ^years — 10  or  11 


l^eii^e/m^rfrikii/?^ 


%WtmMmU    •  COIMtPXiMtA. 


Map  0. 


modern  schools  will  furnish  the  white  population  with  as  complete  a 
system  of  elementary  and  secondarj^  schools  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  country. 

The  new  scTiooh  planned  for  an  agricultural  popvlution, — ^The  new 
schools  are  planned  for  agricultural  people.  They  are  landed  schools. 
Pike  Road  school  is  erected  on  30  acres  of  rich  farm  land.  Pine 
Level  has  fullv  00  acres,  and  Ramer  53.    The  schools  will  soon  be 
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supplied  with  permanent  homes  for  the  teachers,  so  that  they  may 
live  in  the  conmiunity  they  serve  12  months  in  the  year,  to  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  ordinary  school  activities,  and  the  rest  to  draw- 
ing home  and  school  closer  together.  Agriculture  of  the  practical 
kind  and  the  important  phases  of  home  economics  and  other  indus- 
trial activities  will  have  great  place  in  the  work  of  the  day  in  these 
schools,  although  assuredly  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  literary  or 
cultural  schools.  The  purpose  is  to  train  for  Montgomery  County 
a  capable  agricultural  people,  ready  and  eager  to  live  wholesome, 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY 


Map  6. 

happy,  and  remunerative  lives  on  Montgomery  County's  rich  agricul- 
tural lands.    This  will  be  the  county's  greatest  financial  investment. 

11.  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

Jefferson  is  the  richest  and  most  densely  populated  county  in 'the 
State.  Its  resources  are  industrial,  mining,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural. Rich  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  make  possible 
the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  steel,  and  numerous  by-products.  The 
county  is  underlaid  with  an  almost  limitless  supply  of  soft  coal  of 
good  quality.  Birmingham,  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  is  im- 
portant as  a  trade  and  railroad  center.    Field  crops,  hogs,  and  cattle 
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raised  in  1918  are  valued  at  over  $6,000,000.  Surely  a  county  so 
favored  in  natural  wealth  may  be  expected  to  be  generous  in  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  its  children. 

The  total  population  of  the  county  in  1910  was  226,476,  of  which 
51.6  per  cent  were  native  white  of  native  parentage,  and  40.6  per 
cent  negro.  The  foreign-bom  population  was  very  small.  Doubtless 
it  is  somewhat  larger  at  present.  It  is,  however,  still  true  that  the 
problem  of  educating  foreigners  is  relatively  slight.  The  schools  are 
concerned  largely  witl^  native  whites  and  negroes.  The  school  census 
for  the  county  in  1918  was  32,418,  of  which  1,062,  or  3.2  per  cent,  were 
illiterate.    This  represents  a  substantial  decrease  since  1910. 

School  aitendance. — The  enrollment  in  the  county  schools  for  1918 
was  about  78  per  cent  of  the  census,  a  very  fair  record.  The  percent- 
age of  attendance  to  enrollment,  however,  was  but  68  per  cent.  This 
means  an  average  daily  absence  of  about  10^00  children  who  are 
enrolled.  Members  of  the  committee  kept  a  record,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  schools,  of  school  membership,  and  number  present  on  the  day 
visits  were  made.  A  few  of  these  data  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 
The  visits  made  by  the  committee  were  made  in^April.  There  is  no 
real  reason  why  the  attendance  on  the  whole  should  not  remain  at  a 
normal  rate  until  the  close  of  the  term,  even  though  the  80  days  of 
compulsory  attendance  had  expired  at  the  time  the  schools  were 
visited.  Voluntary  attendance  is  a  measure  of  the  attenuating  or 
holding  power  of  the  school,  and  of  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  the  need  of  education  and  the  effectiveness  of  their 
school  system.  Doubtless  the  extension  of  the  compulsory  period 
to  include  the  full  term  of  school  will  remedy  the  matter  in  part.  • 
Corrective  measures  will,  however,  be  incomplete  until  the  schools  are 
better  organized  and  the  work  sufficiently  practical  to  appeal  to  the 
children's  desire  for  education  and  the  community's  ambition  for 
improvement  in  conditions  of  living. 


Attendance  on  day  of  visits  Jefferson  County,  Ala. 


[Per  cent  preaent,  62.06.] 
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50 

21 

11 
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44 
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47 
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.-       100 

42 

36 

16 
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Present 

22 

._       173 

30 

29 

27 

11 

22 

33 

20 

27 

8 
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Preront. 

40.-_. 

24 

59_-_. 

23 

40„.. 

28 
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17 
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16 

42 

24 
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13 
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School  buildings. — Jefferson  County  has  not  yet  achieved  definite 
progress  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  adequate  and  suitable  housing 
facilities  for  the  school  children.  No  district  tax  is  levied  in  the 
county.  The  entire  support  comes  from  State  funds  and  county  tax. 
If  provision  for  building  other  tlian  the  county  special  tax  fund 
were  made  and  the  State  and  county  funds  could  all  be  used  for 
maintaining  schools,  the  income  would  probably  be  sufficient  How- 
ever, the  income  from  these  two  funds  is  entirely  inadequate  for  both 
purposes.  About  40  of  the  135  white  school  buildings  were  visited. 
Of  these  fully  50  per  cent  are  characterized  in  the  observer's  notes  as 
"  poor  "  or  "  very  poor." 

The  majority  of  the  school  buildings  in  use  were  built  on  the  old 
plan  of  conmiunity  subscription.  They  are  in  every  way  imfitted  for 
school  purposes  under  modem  conditions,  and  many  are  in  a  state 
bordering  on  decay.  Tottering  old  buildings,  propped  on  all  sides 
to  keep  them  from  falling  to  pieces  or  blowing  over,  buildings  sag- 
ging in  the  center  due  to  lack  of  foundation  and  long  use,  are  by  no 
means  rare.  Floors  old,  worn,  uneven,  with  boards  missing  and  large 
cracks;  door  knobs  ipissing  with  old  pieces  of  wire  or  a  nail  through 
the  handle;  porches  and  wooden  steps  at  the  entrance  in  such  bad 
repair  as  to  be  unsafe ;  walls  unpainted  and  smokj' ;  blackboards  in 
poor  condition  with  no  frame  or  chalk  rail ;  and  other  similar  condi- 
tions are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  this,  the  richest  county  in  the 
State.  According  to  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  year  beginning  October,  1917,  and  ending  October, 
1918,  the  value  of  school  buildings  and  sites  was  $381,102.  The 
school  population  in  July  of  the  same  year  was  32,468,  making  the 
per  capita  valuation  of  school  property,  based  on  school  population, 
$11.72.  Bulletin  No.  55,  issued  by  the  State  department  of  education 
in  1916,  gives  the  per  capita  valuation  of  buildings  for  the  State  as 
$18.38. 

School  hamekeeplng, — Janitor  service  is  furnished  for  all  build- 
ings. The  amount  spent  for  this  purpose  in  1917-18  was  $14,157.85. 
It  might  be  expected  that  the  school  housekeeping  would  comply 
with  requirements  of  reasonable  cleanliness.  The  observation  of  the 
committee  failed  to  verify  such  an  expectation.  If  this  carelessness 
in  housekeeping  were  confined  to  the  old,  unpainted,  weather-beaten 
buildings,  it  would  not  be  so  surprising.  A  few  of  the  oldest  of  the 
buildings,  those  in  which  the  teachers  showed  some  interest  and 
pride  in  their  surroundings,  were  relatively  clean;  while  the  new 
buildings  were  shamefully  dirty.  The  window  glass  was  smeared 
and  dingy.  The  boards  and  chalk  rails  apparently  had  not  seen  soap 
and  water  since  school  opened.    Floors  were  littered  with  dirt  and 
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papers.  Sweepings  were  left  under  stores  and  in  comers.  Unused 
and  broken  pieces  of  desks,  curtain  poles,  old  rags,  and  similar  waste 
material  collected  dust  in  cornei^.  The  tops  of  bookcases  werc^catck- 
alls  for  dust  and  unused  materials.  In  one  case  the  principars 
office,  furnished  expensively  in  new  mahogany,  with  a  conference 
table,  chairs,  teacher's  desk,  built-in  bookcases,  and  several  hundix^d 
books,  which  might  easily  be  attractive  and  beautiful  if  given  the 
most  ordinary  care,  had  degenerated  into  a  shabby,  dusty,  unpleasant, 
and  in  ever>'  way  uninviting  place.  Instances  like  the  above  are  by 
no  means  isolated  or  unusual.  Indeed,  they  fullowthe  rule.  Only 
occasionally,  and  with  surprise,  did  the  visitors  find  reasonably  clean 
buildings. 

The  majority  of  the  schools  are  heated  by  stoves.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  they  were  found  to  be  rusty,  with  pipes  often  old  and 
tumbling  down;  if  unused  they  were  piled  in  a  corner  or  on  the 
platform,  collecting  dust.  Auditoriums,  especially  those  supplied 
with  stages  not  used  for  school  classes,  are  storing  places  for  old 
trash  of  every  description.  These  conditions  were  found  in  schools 
teaching  hygiene  through  health  crusades,  toothbrush  drills,  and  the 
like.  Some  teachers  seem  entirely  unaware  of  the  conditions. 
Others  adopt  a  laissez-faire  attitude  toward  the  school  and  the  equip- 
ment and  are  prolific  in  excuses,  surh  as  the  janitor  is  poor,  or  the 
school  has  no  proper  equipment.  The  same  careleasness  was  noted 
in  the  upkeep  of  toilets,  yet  no  one  assumes  responsibility  for  the  bad 
conditions  found.  Some  teachei-s  explain  that  the  difBculty  is  due  to 
the  homes  from  which  the  children  come.  So  far  from  excusing  con- 
ditions, this,  'if  true,  euipliasizes  the  necessity  of  stressing  these 
matters  with  evt*n  grt»ater  care.  Where  ai-e  the  children  to  get  ideals 
or  acquire  habits  of  cleanliness  if  not  in  the  schools? 

The  Peacherfi, — Jefferson  County  has  a  9*niontli  school  terra.  The 
salaries  of  teachers  are  shown  in  Table  18.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  good  boarding  places  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  live  in 
the  near-by  cities  of  Birmingham  and  Bessemer.  Some  of  the  mining 
companies,  notal>ly  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  furnish  cottages 
for  the  teachers.  The  county  itself  provides  only  one.  The  county 
superintendent  and  board  of  eilucation  have  e^stablished  a  minimum 
reijuirenient  as  follows:  (1)  Normrtl  school  graduation  or  its  equiva- 
lent  in  college  work,  or  {'I)  a  high-school  diploma  with  16  months' 
successfid  experience.  They  have  inaugurated  also  ji  system  of  classi- 
fying teachers,  scaling  salaries  accordiiig  to  educational  qualilications- 
and  success  in  teaching. 
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Table  18. — Schedule  of  salaries  of  teachers. 


Experience. 


AQnule. 


B  Grade. 


C  Grade. 


Inezperlenoed 

1  year's  experience. . 

2  years' experience. . 
8  years'  experience. . 

4  years' experience. . 

5  years' experience. . 
0  years' experience. . 

7  years' experience. . 

8  years'  experience. . 


160.00 
«2.60 
65.00 
07.50 
7a  00 
7Z50 
75.00 
n.50 

aaoo 


155.00 
57.50 

oaoo 

82.50 
05.00 
67.50 
7a  00 


tsaoo 
SI  so 

55100 


^  ,     .  •  Namber 

Salaries:  r^ceirinj. 

$50  to  $60 - 12T 

$60  to  $65 . 45 

$65  to  $70 87 

$70  to  $75 20 

$75  to  $80 40 

$80  and  over 109 

Total 428 

The  classifying  is  done  by  the  supervisory  force  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  points  in  preparation  and  teaching  success:  (1)  Prepara- 
tion, 21  points;  (2)  teaching  ability,  27  points;  (3)  business,  15 
points;  (4)  personality,  19  points;  (5)  loyalty,  10  points;  (6)  com- 
munity interests,  8  points.  Total,  100  points.  The  superintendent 
makes  every  effort  to  retain  successful  teachers  in  the  system.  The 
salary  scale  acts  as  one  incentive  In  addition,  the  successful  teach- 
ers are  moved  to  the  more  desirable  schools  near  Birmingham  and 
Bessemer  as  a  reward  for  good  work.  The  scheme  is  a  commendable 
one.  Its  complete  success  depends  on  the  judgment  and  the  ability 
of  the  supervising  staff  to  carry  out  the  plan  intelligently.  The  com- 
mittee believes  the  idea  worth  special  commendation,  particularly  as 
it  encourages  longer  tenure  and  rewards  actual  teaching  ability. 

The  staff  of  teachers  in  Jefferson  County,  as  might  be  expected 
owing  to  the  longer  term  and  better  salaries,  is  of  higher  grade  than 
in  other  counties  judged  on  the  basis  of  training  and  experience. 
(See  Table  19.)  The  length  of  service  in  the  county  is  also  longer, 
marking  a  distinct  advance  in  the  teaching  staff.  The  principals  are 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  conmiittee,  always  fitted  by  training,  ex- 
I)erience,  ability,  and  presonality  to  fill  positions  of  such  importance. 
As  compared  with  the  other  teachers  they  are  not  always  the  best  in 
the  group.  The  idea  of  promotion  already  established  as  a  reward 
for  successful  teaching  might  well  be  extended  to  the  selection  of 
principals.  This  would  give  an  opportunity  for  good  teachers  to 
aspire  to  a  principalship  regardless  of  sex,  and  would  encourage  con- 
tinued training  and  intelligent  work.  Principals  should  have  free 
time  for  supervision;  most  of  them  teach  several  classes  and  some 
have  no  vacant  periods  at  all. 
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Tarlk  19.— Education  beyond 

the  elementary  grades  of 
County, 

teachers  in  Jefferson 

Years  of  education  beyond  elementary  grades. 

Number 

of 
teachers 
having— 

-Percent. 

ivear -- - 

22 

0.M 

2  years 

&.00 

3  rears 

7.33 

4yfiars....   ..        . 

90 
63 
93 
2 
13 

3a  00 

ftYfars 

21.00 

ftrears  . 

3L00 

7  years 

.M 

Srears -- - 

4.33 

Total  teach«rf  r4«i>oitf  ng . 

300 

100.00 

Supervision  of  the  schools. — Jefferson  County  has  inaugurated  a 
complete  plan  for  supervision.  The  staff  is  composed  of  the  county 
superintendent,  two  assistant  superintendents,  four  special  subject 
supervisors,  and  10  supervising  principals.  (See  map  7.)  The 
superintendent  and  one  assistant  superintendent  and  the  four 
special  subject  supervisors  have  as  their  field  the  county  as  a  whole. 
The  other  assistant  superintendent  is  in  charge  of  the  group  of  schools 
which  are  financed  in  part  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad 
Co.  The  present  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  about  two  years.  The 
salary  of  the  county  superintendent' is  $5,000;  of  the  assistant  super- 
intendent in  the  employ  of  the  county,  $2,100,  and  that  of  each  of  the 
special  subject  supervisors  and  the  supervising  principals,  $1,320, 
with  an  annual  traveling  allowance  of  $300. 

The  plan  of  supervision  is  a  good  one,  and  many  beneficial  results 
were  observed.  Compared  to  coimties  with  less  supervision,  the  disci- 
pline is  better,  seating  arrangements  are  improved,  repairs  receive 
more  and  better  attention,  and  the  most  necessary  equifmient  is  more 
apt  to  be  supplied  promptly.  Attendance  is  no  doubt  improved  by  the 
careful  attention  which  the  supervisors  are  able  to  give  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  Supervision  also  results 
in  better  grading,  more  children  complete  the  seventh  grade,  and  the 
percentage  of  promotions  is  higher  because  of  the  frequent  visits  and 
assistance  rendered  to  teachers  by  members  of  the  supervisory  staff. 
The  supervising  principals  reach  every  school  and  each  teacher 
about  once  in  two  weeks,  the  county  superintendent  and  assistant 
supervisors  and  special  subject  supervisors  less  often,  but  from  one 
to  three  times  in  a  year  at  least.  In  this  way  the  teachers  become  ac- 
customed to  regular  inspection  at  reasonably  short  intervals.  Such 
supervision  gives  a  motive  for  system  and  regularity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  school.  It  is  suggestive  to  the  untrained  teachers,  and  helps 
those  with  professional  training  to  retain  interest  and  pride  in  pro- 
fessional ideals  and  methods. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  modem  ideas  of  professional  super- 
vision the  results  are  disappointing.    The  work  of  the  special  sub- 
ject supervisors  (discussed  more  fully  under  another  heading)  and 
of  th^  supervising  principals  is  not  of  a  high  quality.    In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  the  supervising  principals  are  hampered 
by  too  much  stress  on  unimportant  details,  mechanical  equipment 
supplies,  and  the  like.    There  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  professional 
attitude,  imity  of  purpose,  and  definite  aims  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
a  condition  quite  inexcusable  in  a  county  with  a  large  number  of 
supervisors.    The  influence  of  strong,  intelligent  leadership,  ability 
to  organize  and  to  instill  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  among  the  teaching 
staff  is  not  apparent.    This  is  not  due  to  absence  of  conscientious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  supen'isors.    On  the  whole,  they  are  an 
intelligent,  hard-working,  and  earnest  body.    It  is  due,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  to  lack  of  professional  training  for  supervisory 
work ;  of  a  real  conception  of  the  purposes  of  supervision ;  of  ideals 
for  a  good  school  system  and  familiarity  with  good  modem  schools. 
Successful  teaching  experience  does  not  necessarily  constitute  suf- 
ficient qualification  for  supervision.     Ideals,  breadth  of  view,  ability 
to  lead  and  organize  are  of  paramount  importance.    The  committee 
believes  it  is  a  mistake  to  select  all  the  supervising  staff  from  within 
the  county.     Some  of  them  should  come  from  outside  the  coimty  or 
even  outside  the  State.     Too  much  inbreeding  of  educational  ideas 
is  not  conducive  to  succcvss.    The  salaries  are  too  low  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  duties  assigned  or  the  results  which  should  be 
expected  from  a  well-ordered  plan  of  supervision. 

Special  and  vocatianal  subjects. — Jefferson  County  is  the  only  one 
visited  by  the  committee  in  which  manual  training,  home  economics, 
music,  and  art  are  included  in  the  regular  course  of  study  and  are  in 
charge  of  special  supervisors.  The  supervisor  of  manual  training 
teaches  in  the  county  high  school  a  large  part  of  his  time.  The  other 
thiree  subjects  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  devote  all  their  time 
to  supennsion.  In  the  case  of  home  economics  and  art,  the  teachers 
are  organized  into  gmups  and  paid  by  the  county  board  for  attend- 
ance at  Saturday  teachers'  meetings,  where  special  instruction  is 
given  by  the  supervisor.  The  music  supervisor  attempts  to  accom- 
plish her  work  wholly  through  visits  to  schools,  outlines  to  teachers, 
and  work  at  the  annual  institute  held  before  school  begins.  The 
special  supervision  for  the  subjects  named  has  been  in  vogue  in  the 
county  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  at  least  two  cases  the  present 
supervisors  have  been  at  work  in  the  county  more  than  five  years. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  the  work  in  these  subjects  to  show 
significant  results.  Such  expectations  were,  however,  almost  entirely 
unfulfilled,  so  far  as  tlie  committee's  observation  goes.  Poor  results 
are  due  in  part  to  the  following  conditions :  (1)  There  is  little  evidence 
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of  careful  organization  of  groups  of  teachers,  or  ability  on  the  part 
of  the  supervisor  to  accomplish  results  through  the  teachers  them- 
selves rather  than  by  working  with  the  children.  Except  in  occa- 
sional cases,  and  for  special  and  definite  purposes,  the  rural  super- 
visor can  not  obtain  results  if  he  depends  entirely  on  his  ability  to 
reach  the  children  directly.  This  is  in  most  cases  a  physical  impos- 
sibility. The  results  of  supervision  are  successful  only  in  so  far  as 
the  teachers  are  led  to  adopt  an  enthusiastic  attitude  toward  teach- 
ing the  special  subject  and  are  trained  and  definitely  directed  in 
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methods  of  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  supervisor.  In  paying 
teachers  for  attendance  at  group  meetings  the  board  is  showing  the 
disposition  to  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  accomplishment,  but  the 
supervisors  have  apparently  failed  to  fulfill  the  possibilities.  (2) 
Tliere  is  very  little  correlation  between  the  academic  and  vocational 
subjects,  and  practically  no  relation  between  the  vocational  subjects 
and  the  real  and  practical  employment  of  the  knowledge  gained 
through  their  study.  To  illustrate,  the  home  economics  teaching 
should  result  first  in  clean  housekeeping.  Yet  the  school  buildings 
notable  for  lack  of  cleanliness  were  often  those  in  which  there  were 
special  rooms  fitted  and  well  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  this  sub- 
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jeci.  Even  the  roonis  themselves  used  for  cooking  demonstrations 
and  t-eaching  were  often  far  from  clean  or  orderly.  Schools  in  which 
manual  training  is  taught  were  often  those  most  needing  a  few  imiU 
or  sci-ews  or  other  simple  repairs.  It  is  difficult  U)  see  that  teaching 
these  subjects  is  of  great  value  imless  it  affects  tlte  Iinbits  of  the  chil* 
dren  and  the  upkeep  af  their  immediate  surroundings. 

The  objects  made  in  manual  training  shops  most  commonly  ob- 
serv^ed  by  tlie  committee,  even  in  schools  in  which  some  high  scliool 
subjects  were  taught,  were  coat  hangers,  paper  files,  and  towel  racks. 
One  reason  for  the  introduction  of  vocational  subjects  into  the  school 
curriculum  is  tlieir  practical  value  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  evers^dttT 
activities  of  life.  Jeffei-son  is  an  industrial  and  agricultural  county, 
and  should  be  an  ideal  situation  for  the  teaching  of  vocational  sub* 
jects.  It  is  apparent  from  the  ap|>eanince  of  tlie  children  and  tb* 
community  that  there  is  special  need  of  vocational  training.  Yet 
little  of  the  work  seen  Avas  such  as  would  vitally  touch  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  chikhen. 

The  results  of  art  supervision  were  more  apparent  than  that  of 
Uie  other  subjects.  In  the  primary  grades  paper  cutting,  colored 
work  in  flowers,  birds,  and  the  like,  were  often  foimd  associated  with 
the  work  of  the  schooL  Similar  correlations  were  not,  however,  ap- 
pai'ent  in  the  upper  grades.  Some  veiy  good  work  was  seen,  and  i» 
some  cases  it  was  well  arranged  in  the  room  for  display  or  for  the 
purpose  of  beautifying  the  rm)m*  It  is,  however,  very  disappointing 
that  systematic  and  continuoUH  supervision  of  alt,  extending  ovcirt 
period  of  yeai-s,  should  not  i-esult  in  higher  appreciation  of  such 
simple  art  principles  as  order  and  cleanliness  and  that  the  edaoft* 
tional  infhience  of  a  few  good  pictures  or  even  clean  walls  should  Ij^ 
so  entirely  overlooke<b 

The  committee  found  no  evidence  of  supervision  in  the  teaching  o'^ 
music.  Some  regular  music  lessons  were  heard,  and  in  a  number  ^' 
instances  the  children  sang  during  the  visit  of  the  observer.  T*** 
results  were  almost  imifonnly  ]jK>or.  The  music  teaching  was  €^^ 
oven  distinguishetl  by  the  selection  of  songs  suitable  for  the  diffe: 
age  gi*oups.  Training  for  tone  production  and  musical  appreci 
tion  was  apparently  entirely  lacking. 

School  orgfmha-lian, — The  schools  are  organized  on  the  ri»gul 
plan  prevalent  in  the  State  of  seven   element^iry  and  four  hig^ 
fechfiol  grades.    There  are  two  4-year  county  Iiigh  schools,  one  0 
Boyles  and  one  at  xVlliance:  and  125  of  the  county  pupils  are  timiii 
ported  to  high  scbools  in   Bessemer  and   nirmingham.     Unfortt 
nately.  a  number  of  smaller  sc*hools  are  attempting  to  teach  two  an* 
thnH>  years  of  secondary  school  work.    Tbis  is  in  meet  cftses  of  littl 
value,  since  the  teachers  have  no  special  preparation  for  high-schoo 
work,  the  equipment  is  inadequate,  and  ttie  teacberH  iu  the  upper 
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grades  are  required  to  give  too  much  time  to  high-school  subjects 
at  the  expense  of  the  lower  grade  rooms.  However,  the  department 
of  education  has  adopted  a  scheme  for  four-year  high  schools 
throughout  the  coimty.  This  plan,  when  in  operation,  will  place  a 
high  school  within  easy  access  of  all  the  children  in  the  county.  The 
scheme  is  to  be  financed  chiefly  through  organizing  the  districts  out- 
lined in  the  map  as  special  tax  districts  for  high-school  purposes.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  8-mill  levy  in  these  tax  districts  will  furnish  special 
funds  for  buildings  and  maintenance. 

Of  the  133  white  schools,  29  are  one-teacher  schools.  Some  of 
these  will  be  abandoned  the  coming  school  year.  There  are  24  Iwo- 
teacher  and  22  three-teacher  schools.  The  other  buildings  have 
from  four  to  nine  teachers.  Consolidation,  therefore,  is  not  a  serious 
or  unsolved  problem.  Complete  consolidation  will  eventually  be 
accomplished  in  so  far  as  posible  by  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the 
board.  The  roads  are  good,  and  transportation  is  satisfactory.  At 
present  564  children  are  being  transported  to  14  schools  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $14,500. 

In  addition  to  elementary  and  high  day  schools,  52  night  schools  \ 
were  in  operation  during  the  year  1917-18.  Fewer  are  in  operation 
during  the  present  year,  largely  owing  to  the  facts  that  soldiers  who 
made  up  a  large  part  of  the  attendance  are  no  longer  there  and  that 
the  influenza  epidemic  made  attendance  irregular  and  even  impos- 
sible in  many  cases.  However,  the  night-school  idea  is  a  very  com- 
mendable one,  and  the  board  should  be  congratulated  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  this,  the  one  organized  plan  for  night  school  under 
county  administration  in  the  State. 

Be^omTjiendations. — (1)  The  present  old  and  insanitary  buildings 
should  be  replaced  with  modem  ones.  Schools  can  not  be  carried  on 
successfully,  nor  can  capable  teachers  be  obtained,  unless  reasonable 
facilities  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  equipment  are  supplied.  Be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  so  many  buildings,  the  committee  believes 
it  advisable  to  plan  buildings  of  a  relatively  inexpensive  character, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  modern  and  attractive.  It  would  also  seem  good 
policy  to  build  only  for  supplying  present  demands  and  on  the  unit 
plan.  In  a  few  cases,  the  buildings  observed  were  larger  than  im- 
mediate needs  seemed  to  justify. 

(2)  The  supervising  staff  should  be  made  up  of  persons  of  ability 
with  at  least  4  years  of  higher  education  and  special  training  in 
modem  ideas  and  methods  of  supervision  and  successful  supervis- 
ing experienoe.  They  should  be  selected  without  regard  to  county 
or  State  boundaries.  If  more  money  can  not  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  the  annmittee  believes  better  results  would  be  obtained 
with  half  as  many  supervisors  at  twice  the  present  salary.  As  soon 
as  more  money  is  available  additional  supervisors  can  be  added. 
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Probably  a  salary  of  at  least  $2,500  or  $3,000  per  annnum  will  be 
necesssary  to  secure  qualified  persons.  At  least  one  should  be  a 
specialist  in  primary  work. 

(3)  Teachers,  and  especially  principals,  should  be  better  paid, 
and  higher  qualifications  should  be  demanded.  Any  county  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  city  must  pay  good  salaries  or  the  city 
will  take  annually  the  best  members  of  its  teaching  force.  It  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  that  principals  capable  of  administration  and 
supervision  be  obtained.  This  will  necessitate  higher  salaries  and 
demand  higher  qualifications.  It  will  also  necessitate  at  least  half 
a  school  day  free  for  administration  and  supervision.  Grood  prin- 
cipals are  particularly  necessary  in  a  rural  system,  where  close  super- 
vision is  otherwise  impossible. 

(4)  A  course  of  study  better  adapted  to  conditions  in  the  county 
should  be  installed.  The  committee  recommends  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  6-3-3  plan.  Jefferson  County  is  an  ideal  situation  for  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  plan  with  industrial  and  agricultural  courses  of  study. 
Jimior  high  schools  should  provide  agricultural  courses,  and  should 
begin  vocational  guidance,  the  study  of  citizenship,  industrial  arts, 
and  home  economics.  The  courses  should  be  vocational  in  the  sense 
of  offering  industrial,  home  economics,  and  agricultural  training, 
and  cultural  in  the  sense  of  preparing  for  college  entrance  those 
students  who  desire  to  take  professional  courses. 

Tennessee  Coalj  Iron  cfc  Railroad  Co.  Schools. — ^The  most  inter- 
esting educational  experiment  in  the  State,  observed  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  conducted  by  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.  in 
connection  with  its  social  welfare  department.  There  are  21  of  these 
known  as  the  T.  C.  I.  Schools  in  Jefferson  Coimty.  The  company 
furnishes  buildings,  employs  a  superintendent  and  special  teachers, 
and  supplements  the  salaries  of  the  regular  teachers.  This  work  is 
done  in  complete  cooperation  with  the  coimty.  The  superintendent 
is  the  assistant  county  superintendent,  but  is  paid  entirely  by  the 
company. 

Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  work  in  physical  education  car- 
ried on  in  the  schools  by  the  regular  teachers  supervised  by  a  specialist 
in  the  subject.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  also  stressed  and  are  taught 
in  the  welfare  cottages  located  near  the  schoolhouses,  with  a  special 
director  in  charge.  These  cottages  are  duplicates  of  those  built  by 
the  company  for  its  employees  and  are  furnished  simply,  but  in  good 
taste,  with  such  furnishings  as  the  workmen  can  afford.  They  serve 
as  demonstration  cottages  for  the  community  as  well  as  classrooms 
for  the  children.  Schoolhouses  are  built  by  the  company  and  fitted 
into  the  scheme  of  landscape  artistry  adopted.  Sites  are  carefully 
selected.  The  architecture  harmonizes  with  the  village  scheme,  to 
which  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds  often  add  the  finishing  touch. 
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Buildings  are  ptirticularly  attractive  and  conform  to  the  best  modern 
ideas  of  sc'hool  architecture,  both  oiiti^ide  and  inside.  The  gronnds 
aro  laid  out  with  trees,  shrubbery,  st-hool  gartlens,  inclosed  tennis  and 
basket  ball  courts,  and  otiier  equipment  for  i^ecreation.  The  majority 
of  the  builrlings  visited  have  auditoriums,  cloakrooms,  supply  closets, 
and  other  si-hool  conveniences.  There  are  adjustable  desks,  supple- 
mentary reading  material,  and  good  working  eqni|>ment  in  all  st'liools. 

The  school  housekeeping  and  general  upkeep  are  worthy  of  si>ecial 
notice  and  may  well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  schools  in  and  out  of 
the  county.  Janitors  are  furnished  in  all  cases,  and  the  work  isi  super- 
\4sed  by  the  teachers.  Fhwrs  are  clean  and  well  kept.  Blackboards 
and  windows  are  washed  with  soap  and  water  regularly.  The  walls 
are  decorated  in  good  colors  and  the  interior  of  the  rooms  presents  a 
pleasant  apjK'arance. 

The  salaries  furnished  by  the  coimty  for  te^ichers  are  supplemented 
snfficiently  by  the  company  to  enable  tlie  superintendent  to  secure 
professionally  trained  and  expericmed  pei*sons.  .ScK'ial  work  is  re- 
quired by  the  company  and  special  stress  is  placed  on  personality  and 
fitness  for  this  additional  service.  The  classroom  work  observed  is 
of  splendid  quality.  The  teaching  staff  shows  good  organization,  en- 
thusiasm, loyalty,  and  a  high  degi-ee  of  professional  spirit.  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  May  Day  program  of  the  colored  schoals  held  at 
Westfield,  May  3,  may  be  cited.  The  j>njgram  consistcil  of  a  pageant, 
introducing  setting  up  drills,  folk  dances,  and  the  like.  Children 
marched  and  drilled  with  soMlerdike  perfection.  They  showed 
splendid  training,  all  of  which  was  given  by  the  regrdar  teat^hers — 
none  of  whom  had  had  previous  experience  or  training  in  this  kind  of 
work — under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  physicnl  education. 
The  int-erest  of  the  community  was  sliown  by  an  attendance  of  prob- 
ably 2,00t>.  The  program  wag  carried  out  without  a  hitch,  and  order 
on  the  grotmds  was  perfect  throughout  the  day. 
^  This  is  one  example  of  the  organization  and  supervision  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  system.  As  a  whole  it  is  an  object  lesson  in 
efficiency  which  may  well  be  studied  by  other  county  and  city  sys- 
tems in  the  State,  It  shows  conclusive!}^  and  on  tlie  ground  what 
can  be  done  by. the  expenditure  of  reasonable  funds,  InLsiness  man- 
ngement,  and  professional  service.  Conditions  are  not  different  in 
any  essentials  from  those  of  the  surrounding  territory.  What  can 
be  accomplished  here  can  he  accomi>lished  elsewhere  in  the  State 
with  similar  management  and  expenditure. 

If  a  private  corp:)mtion  can  get  value  i-eceived  from  the  money 
jspent  on  the.se  schcwls  in  the  added  efficiency  and  happiness  of  its 
employees,  will  not  the  county  and  State  benefit  at  least  in  the  same 
proportion  from  similar  methods  in  school  improvements     These 
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schools  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  ideals  advocated  in  this 
report  are  possible  of  achievement  in  Alabama ;  that  education  is  a 
good  business  investment;  that  schools  outside  of  cities  can  be  as 
good  as  those  within  them;  that  people  appreciate  good  schools,  and 
good  buildings ;  and  that  teachers  and  children  under  trained  leader- 
ship are  capable  of  doing  good  work  and  are  happy  in  doing  it 

in.  BULLOCK  COUNTY. 

Bullock  County  is  selected  for  intensive  study  as  typical  of  the 
so-called  black-belt  portion  of  the  State.  It  is  located  near  the  east- 
em  boundary,  south  of  the  central  portion.  The  surface  is  rolling 
and  uneven  generally,  but  level  in  the  western  or  "  prairie  "  section. 
Here  stock  raising  is  carried  on  quite  extensively,  the  land  lending 
itself  to  the  growth  of  grasses  and  some  grains.  Some  stock,  chiefly 
hogs,  are  raised  in  the  remaining  portions,  but  cotton,  corn,  and  pea- 
nuts are  by  far  the  most  abundant  crops. 

Population. — The  population  is  practically  all  native;  there  are 
but  15  foreign-bom  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20  according 
to  the  1910  census.  The  county  has  a  large  Negro  population.  Of 
a  total  of  30,196,  but  5,500  are  white.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  is  very 
high.  Of  the  total  males  of  voting  age  in  1910,  38  per  cent  were 
illiterate.  Of  the  population  between  10  and  20,  that  is,  entirely 
within  the  legal  school  age  and  including  the  compulsory  attendance 
age,  7,886  or  23  per  cent  approximately  are  illiterate.  It  is  especially 
unfortunate  that  not  alone  adults,  but  about  2,000  children  actually 
of  school  age  are  not  being  reached  by  the  public  schools  even  in 
the  limited  degree  necessary  to  overcome  absolute  illiteracy. 

Resources. — ^Two  branches  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  and  the 
Birmingham  and  Southeastern  Railways  traverse  the  county.  These 
roads  give  ample  egress  for  the  productions  of  the  county,  which 
are  almost  exclusively  farm  crops.  That  the  coimty  has  a  rich  soil 
and  possibilities  of  great  prosperity,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
farm  crops  and  beef  and  pork  produced  in  1918,  are  valued  at 
$6,969,000.  In  addition  to  the  actual  production  as  given  above, 
there  are  in  the  county  at  present  28,000  cattle,  40,000  hogs,  105  regis- 
tered bulls,  475  registered  cows.  The  amount  of  bank  deposits  in  the 
county,  July  1,  1918,  was  $1,083,677.99,  while  those  of  the  same  date 
in  1914  were  but  $536,075.50.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  total  tax  valuation  of  the  county  for  1918  was  $5,200,000, 
and  was  exceeded  by  the  annual  production  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately $1,700,000.  This  is  additional  evidence  of  conditions 
in  the  State  referred  to  in  another  chapter  concerning  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  tax  valuation  for  assessment  purposes,  and  indicates  a 
very  wide  divergence  between  the  present  assessed  valuation  and  the 
true  valuation  of  county  property. 
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Farming. — Bullock  County  is  among  those  in  the  State  in  which 
cotton  was  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  other  crops  until  1914. 
While  diversified  farming  and  stock  raising  are  improving  conditions 
materially,  old  methods  of  farming  are  still  in  vogue  among  a  large 
part  of  the  population.  Very  little  modem  farm  machinery  is  in 
use.  The  lack  of  good  farm  buildings,  machine  sheds,  silos,  and 
other  similar  characteristics  of  successful  farm  communities  is  very 
marked.  The  schools  have  so  far  exerted  practically  no  influence  in 
the  introduction  of  intelligent  and  scientific  farm  methods.  Land 
which  will  produce  such  prolific  crops  as  have  been  indicated  above 
with  the  poor  methods  of  farming  now  in  vogue  promises  to  bo 
exceedingly  rich  if  scientific  methods  were  followed. 

School  conditions. — Bullock  is  one  of  the  eight  counties  in  the 
State  which  has  no  county  tax  for  school  purposes.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Union  Springs,  the  only  town  of  over  2,000  inhabitants, 
the  people  depend  entirely  on  State  fimds,  dog  and  poll  taxes  to 
educate  their  children.  Like  certain  other  counties  referred  to  in 
a  previous*  chapter  it  has  not  yet  assimilated  the  true  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  public  education.  A  number  of  white  schools  supple- 
ment the  term  afforded  by  the  county  from  one  to  two  months,  and, 
in  a  few  cases,  supplement  the  teachers'  salaries.  About  four-fifths 
of  the  colored  schools  al'e  supplemented  both  in  length  of  term  and 
teachers'  salaries  by  subscriptions  from  the  community. 

The  State  apportioned  to  the  county  for  1918  $2.86  per  capita  of 
school  population,  white  and  colored.  The  average  per  capita  ex- 
penditure for  teachers'  salaries  in  white  schools  varies  from  $11.36 
to  $78  per  annum,  averaging  $36.96  for  the  county  as  a  whole.  The 
term  is  six  months  in  white  schools  and  three  months  in  colored.  Of 
the  total  amount  received  from  the  sources  mentioned  above,  $28,060 
is  spent  in  teachers'  salaries ;  $2,384  for  transportation ;  $2,900  for 
administrative  expenses,  including  salaries  of  the  coimty  superin- 
tendent and  county  home  demonstration  agent  and  other  office  ex- 
penses, a  total  of  approximately  $32,000.  For  a  county  which  can 
produce  crops  valued  at  $6,969,000  a  year,  this  expenditure  is  very 
meager,  indeed.  Even  if  the  county  alone,  without  State  aid,  paid 
this  amount,  it  would  mean  an  expenditure  of  but  four-tenths  of  1 
per  cent  of  its  annual  income  for  the  education  of  its  children. 

Consolidation  of  schools. — Since  the  law  providing  for  the  county 
unit  of  administration  went  into  effect,  or  for  about  one  and  a  half 
years,  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  have  promulgated  the  consolidation  idea  among  the  people 
of  the  county  and  have  promoted  centralization  of  school  facilities, 
or  formed  plans  for  doing  so,  alx)ut  as  rapidly  as  roads  and  other 
contributing  conditions  permit.   The  consolidation  so  far  effected  has 
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been  brought  about  by  closing  a  few  small  schools  and  transporting 
the  children  to  larger  schools  already  in  existence.  The  county 
board  has  in  contemplation  a  plan  to  redistrict  the  county  with  a 
view  to  effecting  gradually  a  reasonably  complete  plan  for  the  con- 
solidation of  elementary  schools.  At  present  101  children  are  trans- 
ported at  an  expense  of  $2,384.50  to  ten  schools.  The  per  capita  ex- 
pense of  transportation  averages  $23.60,  ranging  from  $11.17  to 
$47.33. 

High-school  facUiiies. — ^BuUock  has  no  county  high  school.  The 
district  high  school  at  Union  Springs  is  the  only  accredited  public 
four-year  high  school  in  the  county.  Several  of  the  larger  rural 
schools,  such  as  Midway,  Perote,  and  Inverness,  include  the  upper 
gi'ades,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth.  Secondary  school  subjects  are 
taught  in  these  schools  by  the  principal  assisted  to  some  extent  by 
teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  elementary  grades.  Here  as  else- 
v;here  this  practice  should  be  discontinued.  It  results  in  an  injus- 
tice not  alone  to  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  grades,  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  necessary  amoimt  of  attention  on  the  part  of  their  own 
teachers,  but  to  high-school  pupils  also.  A  high  school  worthy  of 
the  name  requires  specially  trained  teachers  and  equipment  in  the 
way  of  science  laboratories  and  reference  libraries. 

So  far  as  real  secondary  education  is  concerned,  Bullock  County 
furnishes  no  facilities  for  its  rural  children.  In  connection  witii 
the  redistricting  plan,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  the 
county  board  should  keep  in  mind  as  its  ultimate  goal  a  system  or- 
ganized on  the  6-3-3  plan,  explained  fully  in  another  chapter.  One- 
teacher  schools  should  teach  only  the  first  six  grades.  Junior  high 
schools,  including  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  should  be 
located  in  strategic  places  throughout  the  county,  drawing  on  a 
larger  territory  than  can  one  and  two  teacher  schools.  At  least  four 
teachers  are  necessary  for  schools  with  junior  high-school  courses. 
Of  these,  Bullock  County  needs  several.  The  full  time  of  three,  or 
more  teachers  and  proper  library  and  laboratory  facilities  will  be 
necessary  for  an  efficient  senior  high  school.  One  or  two  will  prob- 
ably suffice  for  the  county  for  some  years  at  least.  Pupils  who  are 
prepared  to  enter  senior  high  schools  are  old  enough  to  travel  Ic-ng 
distances.    Transportation  should  be  furnished  by  the  county. 

School  buildings. — ^The  school  buildings  of  the  county,  considered 
as  a  whole,  are  old,  in  poor  condition,  insanitary,  inappropriate,  in- 
convenient, and  in  every  way  unfitted  for  the  purposes  they  serve. 
They  have  been  built  by  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located 
with  funds  subscribed  by  the  patrons.  In  a  few  cases  there  are  State 
buildings  built  by  the  community  with  the  help  of  State  funds. 
These  are  more  modem  than  the  others  and  built  with  some  idea  of 
appropriateness  and  sanitation.    They  are  frequently  unpainted  and 
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almost  entirely  unequipped.    A  few  old  two-story  buildings,  built 
originally  and  sometimes  still  used  for  lodge  purposes,  are  fitted  up 

If  or  schools. 
There  are  few  cloakrooms.  Children  hang  their  bats  and  coats  on 
the  walls  or  throw  them  over  imused  desks  or  their  own  desks. 
Blackboards  are  entirely  insufficient  in  amount  and  poor  in  quality. 
No  slate  boards  were  seen;  hyloplate,  beaver  board,  and  painted 
boards  are  the  most  common.  Double  desks  prevail  throughout  the 
county  and  in  most  cases  they  are  not  fitted  in  size  for  the  children 
who  use  them.  Many  schools  have  not  proper  provision  for  supply- 
ing water,  but  use  the  neighbor's  well,  or  a  nearby  spring,  often 
impure.  The  water  within  the  rooms  is  sometimes  kept  in  proper 
sanitary  coolers,  but  frequently  no  such  provision  is  made  and  the 
open  pail  and  the  common  dipper  still  prevails.  In  the  rural  schools, 
playground  equipment  is  entirely  unknown.  It  is  very  common  to 
find  the  yard  in  bad  condition,  littered  with  papers  and  brush,  the 
ground  beneath  the  building  used  as  a  storehouse  for  all  manner  of 
useless  articles,  and  the  building  itself,  especially  as  to  walls  and 
floors,  decidedly  unclean.  Such  a  condition  of  affaii*s  can  not  but 
lead  to  the  utter  neglect  of  a  very  important  part  of  the  education 
of  children,  including  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  physical  cleanli- 
ness in  their  person  and  in  their  surroundings.  The  situation  in  re- 
gard to  toilets  is  a  disgraceful  menace  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the 
children.  Some  schools  have  no  toilets.  Many  have  but  one,  in  such 
bad  repair  as  scarcely  to  afford  decent  shelter;  boards  missing,  doors 
hanging,  and  similar  serious  oversights  prevail.  Many  rural  schools 
make  no  effort  whatever  to  supply  and  maintain  toilets  for  the  boys, 
ojnsidering  it  either  unnecessary  or  impossible.  The  few  schools 
which  are  supplied  with  two  toilets,  do  not  provide  means  for  caring 
for  and  cleaning  them.  This  is  apparently  no  one's  responsibility- 
Conditions  are,  therefore,  exceedingly  bad  in  many  cases.  No  sani- 
tary toilets  were  seen  outside  of  the  school  in  Union  Springs,  in 
which  their  care  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

Clmsroom  instt-uetion^ — The  teaching  observed  in  the  various  class- 
rooms exemplified  the  poor  work  described  in  a  preceding  chapter. 
There  is  a  very  marked  lack  of  professional  spirit.  There  is  no 
esprit  de  corps  among  the  teachers  of  the  county,  no  unity  of  pro- 
cedure. Each  school,  and  in  many  cases  each  teacher,  practically 
goes  his  own  way,  free  to  have  as  good  or  as  poor  a  school  as  he  sees 
fit,  with  little  regard  to  conditions  in  other  rooms  or  other  schools  of 
the  county.  There  are  a  few  trained  teachers.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever^ lack  professional  training  or  a  sufficient  amount  of  academic 
education  to  make  good  work  possible.  So  long  as  the  county  pays 
U980X*— 19 10 
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small  salaries  and  maintains  a  term  of  but  six  months,  it  oui  not  be 
expected  that  professionally  trained  people  will  aspire  to  teaching 
positions  in  it.  At  present  the  majority  of  women  teachers  get  $60  i 
month.  The  principals,  all  of  whom  are  men,  receive  from  $100  to 
$125,  The  teaching  is  largely  repetition  of  the  mat€rial  found  in  the 
book  and  the  teachers  can  best  be  characterized  as  '*  keeping  scliooP 
and  "  hearing  lessons." 

School  attendance, — School  attendance  in  the  county  is  very  poor. 
The  following  table,  made  from  data  collected  from  schools  visited  by 
members  of  the  committee,  is  one  indication  of  this.  All  that 
was  said  concerning  school  attendance  in  the  State  in  a  preceding 
chapter  is  exemplified  at  its  worst  in  Bullock  County,  Lack  of  school 
interest,  old  and  poorly  equipped  school  buildings,  short  terms,  and 
underpaid  teachers  always  conduce  to  carelessness  and  irregularity  in 
attendance.  Children  can  not  l>e  expected  to  have  more  respect  for 
the  schools  or  value  education  more  liighly  than  their  elders. 

AHm^dancii  tm  ttav  of  vitit,  Bullock  CouMtf,  Ala. 
(Per  cent  present  79.15.1 
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Recomm€ndaiions,^{\)  The  money  provided  for  scIk>o1  purpoees 
must  be  substantially  increased.  Both  county  and  district  taxation 
will  be  necessary  to  maint^iin  good  schools.  New  buildings  should 
replace  those  now  in  use  throughout  the  county  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  State  buildings  are  now  provided.  This  will  recjuire 
bonded  indebtedness  if  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

(2)  The  term  should  be  lengthened  in  both  white  and  coloi 
Bchools.  More  and  better  teachers  are  essential  and  higher  sala: 
must  be  paid  to  secure  them. 

(3)  Professional  supervision  is  essential  to  good  results  in  school 
work,  A  primary  supervisor  should  be  engaged  immediately.  The 
home  demonstration  agent  should  be  primarily  a  county  supwvisor 

.working  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent.  Sho 
should  assist  in  the  supervision  of  the  upper  grades  and  correlate 
the  school  studies  with  the  club  work.    The  cliibs  may  then  \m 

I  organized  and  dire<*ted  by  the  teachers  under  the  sui>ervision  of  the 
home  demonstration  agent. 
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(4)  AdditicmaJ  and  closer  supervision  should  be  supplied  through 
principals  who  are  capable,  expeinenoed,  and  professionally  trainech 
Until  complete  consolidation  is  accomplished,  certain  districts 
sliould  be  formed  in  the  county  in  which  from  two  to  five  schools  to- 
gether employ  one  person  who  acts  as  supervising  principal  for  the 
group.  The  principal  should  have  plenty  of  free  time  for  super- 
vising and  an  expense  allowance  for  transportation  among  scliools. 

(5)  A  director  of  school  health  (see  plan  outlined  in  another 
chapter  of  this  report)  is  particularly  essential  in  this  county.  Sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  school  sites  and  buildings  as  well  as  health 
conditions  among  children  need  immediate  attention.  I 

(0)  Adequate  arrangements  must  be  made  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  law.  Tlie  large  mmibcr  of  illltorates  and 
poor  school  attendance  show  this  to  be  necessary* 


IV.  COLBERT  COUNTY. 

Two  counties,  Colbert  and  Madison,  are  selected  for  discussion  as 
typical  of  that  portion  of  the  State  known  as  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Tlie  population  of  Colbert  County  is  chiefly  white,  with  a  total  of 
24,802,  of  whom  15,35:2,  or  6L9  j>er  cent,  are  white,  and  9,444,  or  38,1 
per  cent,  arc  colored.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  those  10 
years  of  age  and  over  is  20.7  per  cent  for  both  races.  Ten  per  cent 
of  this  is  among  the  whites,  and  37.5  per  cent  among  the  negroes. 
The  total  number  of  illiterate  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20 
years,  or  of  school  age,  is  99(5. 

Physkid  remurces, — Colbert  County  has  relatively  a  low  valuation 
with  great  stretches  of  unimproved  and  practically  waste  land.  Tus- 
cumbia,  the  county  seat,  is  an  industrial  center  in  which  are  located 
nitrate  plants  now  under  Government  management.  Sheffield,  a  few 
niile-s  distant,  has  similar  conditions*  The  remainder  of  the  cotmty  is 
entirely  agricultural  The  northern  part  is  relatively  level,  and 
en  over  to  the  cultivation  of  com  and  cotton.    The  southern  part 

hilly,  and  contains  much  unimproved  and  waste  land. 

The  total  money  value  of  farm  crops,  cattle  and  hogs*  produced  in 
1918,  was  $4,304,000;  that  of  the  industrial  centers  surrounding  Tus- 
cnmbia  and  Sheffield  is  not  available.  Cotton  is  by  far  tlie  most  im- 
portant farm  crop,  the  value  of  that  produced  in  1917  was  over 
^S^nOjOOO,  Cattle  and  hog  raising  is  increasing  in  importance,  al- 
thouf^  the  value  of  thoroughbred  stock  raising  as  a  paying  business 
is  not  yet  appreciated  in  the  county*  The  lands,  however,  are  fitted 
to  produce  abundant  crops,  com,  small  grains,  and  grasses.  Hie 
rmluation  of  property  for  tax  purposes  is  $9^00,000. 
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School  conditions. — ^The  schools  are  supported  by  State  funds, 
county,  and  poll  taxes.  A  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  1918  follows: 

BBCEIPT8« 

County  tax $27,600-00 

Poll  tax 2. 014. 50 

State 82,712.48 

Total . 62,826.96 

DI8BUB8BMENT8. 

For  teachers*  salaries $56,000.00 

For  Ubraries ' 1. 880. 00 

Maps,  globes,  etc 534.00 

Salaries 3, 960. 00 

Office  expenses 250.00 

Total 62, 614. 00 

Of  the  $62,000  spent  in  1918  for  school  purposes,  the  county  itself 
furnished  through  county  taxation  and  poll  taxes,  $28,600.  This 
amounts  to  about  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  income  for  the 
same  year.  The  remaining  54  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure  was 
received  from  the  State.  Colbert  is  one  of  those  coimties  which  gets 
from  the  State  for  school  purposes  more  than  it  pays  into  the  State 
treasury  in  the  form  of  taxation  for  all  purposes,  an  amount  equal 
to  54:  per  cent  of  the  total  spent  for  schools. 

From  an  educational  standpoint,  the  county  is  almost  entirely 
imdeveloped.  The  buildings  are  exceedingly  poor,  and  are  of  the 
type  built  years  ago  by  community  subscription.  Lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,  and  other  sanitary  requirements  were  entirely  over- 
looked when  the  buildings  were  erected.  There  are  a  few  new  State 
buildings  with  suflBcient  ground  and  with  proper  provision  for  con- 
venience and  sanitation,  but  these  are  entirely  insufficient  in  number. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  certain  minimum  re- 
quirements were  exacted  by  the  county  board  of  education  from  the 
local  communities.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
present  board  and  the  superintendent  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  of  the  42  white  school  buildings,  35  were  required  to  build  new 
toilets  before  school  opened  for  the  present  year,  making  a  total  of 
70  new  toilets  placed  in  the  county  last  fall. 

In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  October,  1918, 
the  county  board  and  the  county  superintendent,  who  then  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  were  confronted  with  a  situation  similar 
to  that  already  described  in  Montgomery  County.    Buildings  were 

^  Money  spent  for  libraries  came  from  tbe  State,  tbe  countj  commissioners,  and  tbe 
eommtinitles. 
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altogether  bad,  teachers  untrained  and  inefficient,  salaries  low,  the 
term  short  and  divided  into  two  sessions.  The  schools  were  entirely 
unequipped,  neither  books,  globes,  maps,  nor  blackboards  other  thivn 
painted  walls  having  been  supplied.  There  were  no  desks  except 
those  of  the  homemade  variety  in  the  majority  of  the  schools* 
Drastic  measures  were  needed  immediately.  The  county  Ijuard  had 
taken  an  advanced  step^  made  possible  by  the  recently  enacted  law, 
and  engaged  a  superintendent  from  outside  the  county,  of  long  ex- 
perience and  professional  qualifications.  They  next  enacted  certain 
reflations  concerning  minimum  requirements  expected  of  local  com- 
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munities,  teachers,  and  school  officers.    Briefly,  the  most  important  of 
these  were  as  follows: 

X  Every  school  must  be  suppUed  with  a  woodshed  ond  snfllcleDt  wood,  ready 
cot. 

2.  Stoves  muKt  be  bougbt  and  stovepipes  must  be  riveted  and  fastened  m 
that  they  con  not  fall. 

3.  SufTiolent  nnd  proper  Ught  must  be  provided  by  rearranging  and  cutting 
new  windows  where  neces.snry. 

4.  Sotlsfnctory  schm»l  desks  must  be  provided  for  all  schools. 

5.  No  common  clrinkin;:  cups  will  be  allmved  on  the  schoc^l  gronnds»  and  some 
kind  of  watpr  container  with  a  cover  and  fonret  mnst  he  provided. 

d.  Some  arrangement  for  keeping  dawn  dust  In  the  schoolrrmm  muFt  he  made. 

7,  Toilets  must  be  provideil  for  both  hoys  and  girls  on  every  school  gromads. 

8^  SufRcjent  nsahle  blockboards,  maps,  charts,  a  globe  and  reasonable  library 
facllitle**  must  be  provided. 

KoTR,-*Any  jw-hool  falling  to  provide  the  above  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
school  opcnn  shall  he  dlsrontlnnefl  until  afttr  such  is  provided* 

9.  A  continuous  term  of  at  least  6  months  ench  year  will  be  provided. 

10.  Clnsa<!S   must    he  so  combined    ns    tn   reduce  the   number  of  recttations 
day  tu  not  more  tlian  25  for  one  tenclier. 
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11.  All  teachers  shall  dismiss  their  schools  on  Thursday  aftemoou  once  ever; 
six  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  in  a  county  teachers*  conference  which 
all  teachers  shall  be  required  to  attend. 

These  regulations  were  carried  out  by  the  trustees  and  teachers  in 
all  schools  observed  by  the  committee.  The  board  placed  patent 
desks  in  all  of  the  schools  not  previously  equipped  with  them;  24 
feet  of  blackboard ;  one  good  map ;  a  globe,  and  a  small  library.  This 
represents  a  splendid  accomplishment  for  one  year,  but  is,  of  course, 
entirely  inadequate  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  schools.  Many  of  the 
old  school  buildings,  repaired  and  equipped  with  desks,  unilateral 
light,  etc.,  are  such  as  to  make  additional  expenditure  of  doubtful 
economy.  So  long  as  the  county  or  district  is  not  able  to  provide 
the  housing  facilities  adequately  by  assuming  bonded  indebtedness, 
it  must  build,  equip,  and  maintain  schools  both  from  State  funds 
and  county  tax  revenue.  These  funds  are  insufficient  for  mainte- 
nance alone.  A  sacrifice  must  therefore  be  made  either  in  the  kind 
of  buildings  furnished  or  in  the  quality  of  instruction  given,  as 
represented  by  the  length  of  term  and  teachers'  salaries.  The  county 
board  and  superintendent  have  cast  their  lot  on  the  side  of  instruction 
by  paying  larger  salaries  and  trying  to  secure  more  trained  teach- 
ers.   This  is  recognized  as  a  necessary  though  unfortimate  choice. 

School  supervision. — ^The  distinctive  advance  made  by  the  county 
educationally  is  toward  professional  supervision.  The  great  bulk 
of  time  and  attention,  as  well  as  money,  is  placed  on  the  improvement 
of  the  classroom  teaching.  While  by  no  means  completely  accom- 
plished, the  committee  found  greater  advance  toward  professional 
supervision  than  in  the  other  counties  visited.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  systematic  plans  for  the  carrying  on  of  special  work  and  definite 
accomplishment  along  particular  lines.  There  is  evidence  of  a 
proper  conception  of  organized  supervision;  a  corps  of  teachers 
working  in  a  unified  manner  toward  definite  ends;  some  professional 
spirit;  loyalty  to  the  system,  and  unity  of  educational  purpose. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  county  is  definitely  divided 
into  an  elementary  course  of  six  grades,  and  a  rural  high-school 
course  of  three  grades.  The  rural  high  schools  are  located  at 
strategic  points  with  reference  to  as  many  surrounding  six-year 
schools  as  topography  and  road  conditions  permit.  (See  accompany- 
ing map.)  Eight  sessions  of  not  less  than  six  months  each  (the 
minimum  term  adopted  by  the  county  board)  are  required  for  com- 
pletion of  the  elementary  course  and  four  sessions  for  that  of  the 
high  school.  Home  project  work,  supervised  by  the  county  super- 
intendent and  his  assistant,  is  given  school  credit  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  elementary  course  and  throughout  the  rural  high-school 
course.     At  least  two  years  of  home  project  work  are  required  for 
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tlie  completion  of  the  high-school  course.  A  certain  minimum  of 
library  reading  is  also  required.  Following  are  the  home  project 
courses:  Management  of  hogs;  management  of  cows;  management 
of  poultry;  glowing  and  canning  of  vegetables;  growing  of  com; 
growing  of  peanuts;  cooking;  sewing;  making  home  conveniences; 
Iiome  care  of  the  sick. 

Supervision  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  following  ways:  Firsts 
through  teachers'  meetings  which  occur  every  six  weeks  in  the  office  of 
the  county  superintendent*  These  the  teachers  are  required  to  attend. 
The}*  are  furnished  in  advance  with  definite  subjects  for  discnission 
or  instruction  at  these  meetings.  An  opportunity  is  given  the 
Count>^  superintendent  to  give  necessary  directions  for  the  carrying 
out  of  proposed  plans,  and  for  the  teachers  to  ask  questions^  or  discuss 
their  needs  in  regard  to  them.  Second,  weekly  letters  outlining  plans 
;for  teaching  the  elementary  school  subjects,  including  farm  subjects 
through  the  home  project  work,  are  sent  to  each  teac^her.  Thirds 
reasonably  frequent  visits  by  the  county  superintendent  and  his  as- 
Bistant  are  made  to  all  schools  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  the 
methods,  of  following  outlines  and  other  instructions,  and  of  assisting 
the  teachers  in  better  methods  of  work. 

A  splendid  effort  is  being  made  to  link  the  school  and  home  and  to 
^■ke  the  school  work  practical  by  teaching  farming,  especially  those 
PBses  of  it  most  needed  in  the  county — stoi'k  raising,  for  example. 
In  promulgating  this  work  the  superintendent  has  placed  in  each 
Ichool  15  selected  books  on  agriculture,  and  an  annual  subscription  to 
*The  Progressive  Farmer."    All  schools  visited  were  equipped  with  a 
Mtg-doll  seed  tester,  and  were  making  germination  seed  tests  of  com. 
Smphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  necessity  of  thoroughbred  stock  rais- 
ing for  the  county,  and  in  this  connection  attractive  agricultural 
>oster8  are  on  the  walls,  and  animal  booklets  are  being  made  in  con- 
lection  with  the  language  and  agi'icultural  classes. 

The  teachers, — The  seat  of  a  State  normal  school  is  at  Florence, 
>nly  a  few  miles  by  trolley  from  the  coimty  seat  of  Colbert  County, 
rhis  is  partially  accountable  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  teachers 
lave  had  training  in  this  school.    Nearly  Iialf  of  those  visited  were 

aduates  of  a  normal  school,  or  had  equivalent  education  and  train- 

g-    About  two-thirds  were  tearhing  for  the  first  time  in  the  schools 
isited,  and  about  one-third  had  no  previous  experience.    Tables  20 

id  21  show  the  education,  salaries,  and  experience  in  full  of  the  en- 
staif,  exclusive  of  the  towns. 
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Table  20. — Education  beyond  the  elementary  grades  of  teachers  in  Colbert 

County, 


Toars  of  eduoatton  bejrond  elementary  grades. 


Ntunber 

of 
teachers 
havixig— 


Percent 


lyear 

8  years 

Syears 

4  years 

6  years 

0  years 

7  years 

Syears 

Total  teachers  reporting 


86 


5 

7 
83 
85 

17 
S 

1+ 


Table  21. — Experience  and  salaries  of  teachers. 


Experience. 

Nomber 

of 
teachers 
having— 

Salaries. 

Nombsr 

of 
teachm 
reoeiTliig. 

None 

18 

11 

J 

2 

1  year  or  less..,..  ..    .                x                 .  ^^             x      ^x 

1  to  a  yean 

800.00 
08.60 
06.00 
70.00 
76.00 
80.00 
86.00 
00.00 
06.00 

1 

8  to  3  years 

1 

3  to  4  years 

18 

4  to  6  years 

81 

6  to  6  years 

11 

0  to7  years 

8 

7  to  8  years 

8 

8 to 0 years ..,...,.,.  ..,....,.,,      ..    .  ...........  ..  ....  .' ..           I 

4 

10  years  and  over * 

1 

Attendance  on  day  of  visit,  Colbert  County,  Ala. 


[Per  cent  preMnt.  09.46.] 

Enrollment : 

PreMnt 

Enrollment : 

Present. 

EnroUm^t:           Preseat 

72 

— — 

80 

87 

25 

28     27 

33 

10 

88 

28 

71 60 

25 

20 

69 

84 

25           -      18 

46 



28 

83 

42 

_                         — 

22 



18 

25 

18 

624                         871 

35 

16 

25 

17 

jReoommeruUUions. — (1)  The  total  school  expenditure  must  be  sub- 
stantially increased.  Money  for  maintenance  through  increased  tax- 
ation and  for  buildings  through  bonded  indebtedness  will  be  nec- 
essary. 

(2)  New  modem  buildings  should  replace  those  now  used,  except 
in  those  places  in  which  there  are  now  State  buildings.  Probably 
90  per  cent  of  buildings  observed  were  unfit  for  use. 

(3)  The  term  should  be  increased  in  length  to  nine  months. 

(4)  More  and  better  teachers  are  needed  and  higher  salaries  and  a 
longer  term  are  both  necessary  to  procure  them. 

(5)  Better  high-school  facilities  are  needed.  The  plan  outlined 
for  rural  high  schools  on  the  6-3  plan  should  be  completed  by  one  or 
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;wo  senior  high  schools  well  located.  The  present  county  high  school 
terves  a  small  cominunity  only  and  is  not  a  county  high  sdiool  in 
he  right  sense  of  the  term. 

V.  MADISON  COUNTY- 

General  lackground.^M^^^son  Coitnty  is  in  the  northern  part  i 
tlie  State  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
roductive  of  the  strictly  farming  counties.  The  county  seat,  Hunts- 
rille,  located  near  the  center  of  the  county,  is  the  site  of  live  large 
!otton  mills.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Southern  Railways 
^raverse  the  county.  The  population  of  Hunt^ville  is  between  seven 
ind  eight  thousand.    That  of  the  county,  as  a  whole,  is  47,041. 

Corn  and  cotton  are  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  farm 
jrops.  The  total  value  of  the  farm  crop  production  for  1918  was 
12,500,000.  The  population  is  made  up  of  59  per  cent  native  whites 
)f  native  parentage,  about  1  per  cent  foreign  born  or  children  of 
oreign-born  parents,  and  40  per  cent  negroes.  Of  the  population 
between  10  and  21  years  of  age  2,004,  or  about  17  per  cent,  are 
Iliterate. 

School  coTiditionSi — The  school  officials  of  Madison  County  are 
iiaking  a  special  effort  toward  consolidation  of  schools  and  securing 
nodern  buildings.  Though  a  complete  program  is  in  no  sense  ac- 
pomplished  in  this  county,  the  buildings  are  on  the  whole  better  than 
n  the  other  counties  visited.  A  number  of  new  schoolhouses,  built 
m  the  State  plan,  especially  two-teacher  and  five-teacher  schools  were 
observed .  These  are  equipped  with  new  desks  and  hyloplate  black- 
>oards*  Five  new  buildings  of  this  character  were  built  in  1918, 
md  four  additional  ones  are  in  contemplation  for  1919.  During  the 
last  year  the  county  spent  $21,601  on  buildings  and  permanent  im- 
>rovements.  More  than  half  of  this  money  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
jon.  The  following  statements  conci^rning  the  status  of  schoolhous- 
Hg  are  furnished  by  the  county  superintendent: 

laUdlngB  owned  by  the  State.^ .^. — ^-— ,._„,-  84 

luUdIng  owned  by  the  coiitity.^ -_.._-.^__ ^«- 2 

JuililJnps  owned  by  private  Individiialt  or  communities-—-.— -__ 21 

Modern  bulblliijis  nipeting  Stiitt*  rpquirementa_ 88 

Ichool  buUdlnjja  with  two  toUi'tH„  — -„- ^-^_____.^ — ^ 85 

Ichool  biiUdinga  with  one  toilet . 17 

Idiool  buildings  with  no  toilets « — , — , —  5 

ichools  etjuipfM-d  w^lth  two  sanitary  toUets.^ —_-,-__— 11 

School  buildlnirs  equipped  with  hylo  plate  MackboardB  In  gi>od  eondttlon—  38 

Total  white  schools -_^^^ .^^^^ ^ ^. __-_-.-„.__  57 

Potal  colored  schools -^ ^— ..- . 85 

nigh-school  faculties. — ^Madison  County  needs  far  better  high- 
ichool  facilities  for  the  children  in  rural  communities.    The  high 
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school  at  Huntsville  is  open  to  children  outside  the  district  only  on 
the  payment  of  tuition.  The  county  high  school  is  located  at  the  ex- 
treme southeast  portion  of  the  county  near  the  Jackson  County  line. 
It  is  altogether  inaccessible  to  children  outside  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Number  of 
Teachers   training:  t«actaen. 

Elementary  education  only 1 

One  year  high  school  training 1 

Two  years  high  school  training 10 

Three  years  high  school  training U 

Four  years  high  school  training 32 

One  year  higher  education 15 

Two  years  higher  education 21 

Three  years  liigher  education 16 

Four  years  higher  education 16 

Teachers'  salaries: 

Number  receiving  $40  to  $45.50 8 

Number  receiving  $45  to  $50 1 

Number  receiving  $50  to  $55 21 

Number  receiving  $55  to  $60 19 

Number  receiving  $60  to  $65 40 

The  schools  are  supported  from  funds  received  from  the  State  and 
a  county  tax  of  3  mills.  The  valuation  for  county  taxing  purposes 
is  $13,500,000.  The  total  amount  received  from  the  State  and  county 
for  schools  for  the  year  was  $104,521.  Of  this  total  $5,100  is  for  up- 
keep of  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent;  $79,489  for  teachers' 
salaries;  $5,508  for  maintenance;  $3,095  for  transportation;  and 
$1,006  for  other  expenditures.  The  remainder  was  spent  for  build- 
ings and  permanent  improvements. 

The  situation  in  Madison  County,  so  far  as  upkeep  of  buildings 
and  grounds  is  concerned,  is  unfortimately  no  improvement  on  the 
conditions  as  described  for  the  State  as  a  whole  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter. There  are,  as  stated,  a  number  of  new  buildings.  Most  of 
these  are  well  painted  and  attractive  from  the  outside,  but  the  ma- 
jority, even  of  the  new  buildings,  show  utter  neglect  from  the  stand- 
point of  cleanliness  and  care.  The  old  buildings  visited  were  in  ex- 
ceedingly bad  condition.  Most  of  them  are  unfit  for  school  pur- 
poses from  every  standpoint. 

The  teachers. — Comparatively  little  actual  teaching  was  seen 
in  the  county,  as  the  visits  were  made  near  the  close  of  the  term. 
Examinations  were  being  conducted  and  preparation  for  closing  en- 
tertainments were  being  made  in  many  of  the  schools.  Such  teach- 
ing as  was  observed  does  not  depart  from  the  kind  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter  on  conditions  in  the  State.  Some  overcrowded 
rooms  were  found  in  the  lower  grades,  and  as  occurred  in  most  cases 
in  the  schools  of  Alabama,  the  children  in  the  higher  grades  were 
few,  while  the  lower  grades  were  entirely  overcrowded.    The  county 
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is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  the  attempt  to  do  high-school 
work  results  disastrously  for  all  concerned. 

The  county  high-school  pupils  are  housed  in  an  old  building  which 
was  formerly  a  private  school.  It  is  in  very  bad  repair  and  entirely 
unfitted  from  the  point  of  view  of  sanitation,  convenience,  comfort, 
and  equipment  to  supply  the  requirements  of  modern  school  hous- 
ing. It  is  located  on  a  good  site  of  about  5  acres  of  ground.  Re- 
cently the  county  built  an  annex  for  home  economics  and  manual 
training.  The  annex  is  a  very  good  building,  though  poorly  equipped 
for  teaching  the  subjects  for  which  it  was  intended.  It  seems  to 
the  committee  an  imfortunate  waste  of  money.  It  is  badly  in  need  of 
care.  The  shower  baths,  which  should  be  an  attractive  part  of  the 
school,  are  not  only  unused  but  are  becoming  entirely  ruined  from 
neglect  and  abuse. 

There  are  three  teachers  in  the  county  high  school,  all  of  whom 
have  normal  or  college  training.  The  annual  enrollment  is  35  but 
when  visited  by  the  committee  only  28  were  in  regular  attendance. 
Of  these  18  live  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school,  that  is,  in  the 
town  in  which  it  is  located.  There  are  no  good,  reasonably  priced 
boarding  facilities,  so  that  only  those  children  near  enough  to  reach 
the  school  from  their  homes  can  attend. 

Besides  the  equipment  for  manual  training  and  cooking  and  sew- 
ing, which  if  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition  would  probably  be 
quite  adequate  for  a  small  high  school,  there  is  some  equipment  for 
the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry.  The  total  is  valued  by  the 
county  superintendent  at  about  $1,000.  The  school  is  supported  al- 
most entirely  by  the  State,  from  which  it  receives  $3,000  per  year. 
The  county  supplied  $200  and  $300  were  received  from  other  sources 
during  the  past  year. 

The  high  school  is  in  every  sense  a  State  supported,  local,  rather 
than  a  county  high  school.  This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  county 
board  accounts  for  the  fact  that  practically  none  of  its  support  comes 
from  that  source.  The  building  needs  extensive  repairs  to  make  it  at 
all  fit  for  use.  In  fact,  if  the  high  school  is  to  remain  in  its  present 
location,  the  building  should  be  replaced  by  a  new  one  of  modem 
type.    Present  conditions  ought  not  to  continue. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  county  board  would  not 
be  justified  in  placing  the  kind  of  buildings  needed  for  a  county  high 
school  in  a  rich  county  like  Madison  in  so  remote  a  location  as  the 
present  one.  Good  high-school  facilities  are  badly  needed,  and  should 
be  made  accessible  to  as  great  a  number  of  children  as  possible 
through  convenient  location  and  through  the  provision  of  means  of 
transportation  and  boarding  arrangements.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  7 — 4  plan  prevailing  in  the  county  should  be  discontinued 
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and  the  6 — 3 — 3  plan  installed.  Under  this  arrangement  the  high 
school  at  Gurley  would  give  good  service  as  a  junior  high  school, 
several  of  which  are  needed.  It  appears  feasible  and  economical 
for  this  portion  of  Madison  County  to  unite  with  certain  communi- 
ties in  the  western  portion  of  Jackson  County.  This  inter-county 
arrangement  would  provide  sufficient  funds  for  maintaining  a  good 
junior  high  school,  and  as  soon  as  permitted  by  legislative  action,  the 
territory  could  be  made  into  a  taxing  and  bonding  district,  and  then 
a  proper  building  could  be  provided.  When  the  new  plan  of  organ- 
ization is  put  into  operation,  one  or  two  well-equipped  senior  high 
schools  should  be  placed  by  the  county  board  in  carefully  selected  ac- 
cessible places. 

Reoofrmtenddtions. — (1)  More  generous  school  support  and  money 
for  buildings  is  needed  in  this  as  in  other  counties,  and  should  be 
provided  soon.  The  committee  believes  that  school  building  is  pro- 
gressing in  this  county  rapidly,  but  considering  the  need  for  more 
schoolhouses  additional  funds  are  essential. 

(2)  A  continuous  term  of  nine  months  should  be  established.  The 
present  term  is  too  short  and  its  division  into  two  parts  intensifies 
its  inadequacy. 

(3)  A  course  of  study  adapted  to  rural  community  needs  and  pre- 
pared for  the  6 — 3 — 3  organization  should  be  provided.  The  county 
has  practically  no  vocational  interests  other  than  farming  and  would 
be  a  very  suitable  county  in  which  to  put  in  operation  the  plan  as 
recommended  with  a  course  of  study  having  a  distinctly  rural 
tendency. 

(4)  The  county  is  very  much  in  need  of  closet  supervision  follow- 
ing the  plan  recommended  in  Chapter  VII.  The  facts  that  consolida- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  extended ;  that  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  county  make  it  possible  to  reach  schools  with  relative  ease;  and 
that  the  population  is  relatively  evenly  distributed,  makes  the  super- 
visory problem  one  which  can  be  solved  effectively  through  the  county 
superintendent  and  a  corps  of  assistant  supervisors. 

VI.  ESCAMBIA  COUNTY. 

Escambia  County  is  selected  as  typical  of  the  grass  and  timber 
section  of  the  State.  It  is  located  in  the  southwest  part  and  borders 
on  Florida.  The  county  is  rectangular  in  shape ;  about  54  miles  long 
by  18  miles  wide.  Two  branches  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  and  the  Florida  &  Gulf  Railroad  cross  the  county.  Brew- 
ton,  the  county  seat,  is  the  largest  town  and  is  located  near  the  center 
of  the  county.  There  is  a  county  high  school  at  Atmore  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  county,  and  one  additional  four-year  high  school 
located  at  Brewton. 
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Physical  resources. — ^The  surface  is  generally  level;  the  soil  rich 
and  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruits,  espex^ially  oranges  and  peaches, 
"Raising  of  early  strawberries  is  an  important  industry.  Lumbering 
is  probably  the  most  productive  industry  of  the  county.  Data  on  the 
TElue  of  lumber  and  turpentine  produced  and  fruit  crops  are  not 
available.  The  total  value  of  field  crops,  cattle,  and  hogs  produced 
in  1918  amounts  to  $4,269,000.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that 
[this  amount  would  be  substantially  augmented  by  the  value  of  straw- 
berries* peaches,  oranges,  turpentine,  and  Imnber.  Timber  is  rated 
as  the  chief  output.  There  are  extensive  stretches  of  uncut  timber- 
lands.  Many  portions  of  the  county  are  indeed  sparsely  settled  be- 
cause of  this,  and  one  drives  many  miles  through  virgin  timber  to 
Mach  the  schools  found  in  the  settlements  on  cleared  land. 

Unquestionably  the  county  has  economic  possibilities  and  a  bright 
future  when  the  land  is  cleared  and  placed  under  cultivation.  At 
present,  liowever,  timberlands  are  taxed  on  a  very  small  valuation, 
j  from  $1.25  to  $4.50  per  acre.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  undeveloped 
ll  and  unsettled  land  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  low 
valuations  nearly  85  per  cent  of  the  total  tax  revenue  is  from  the 
lumber  and  railroad  companies.  Land  is  retained  in  large  tracts  and 
there  are  relatively  few  small  owners.  In  general  the  tenant  farmers 
and  the  employees  of  lumber  companies  support  the  homes  from 
which  school  children  come.  The  total  population  of  the  coimty  in 
1910  was  18,889,  of  whom  13,156,  or  69  per  cent  are  white,  and  5,569, 
or  30  per  cent,  approximately,  are  negro.  There  are  in  the  county 
590  persons  from  10  to  20  years  of  age,  that  is  of  school  age,  who  are 
illiterate.  This  is  12^  per  cent  of  the  total  population  from  10  to 
20  years  of  age* 

System  of  taxation. — Escambia  County  is  one  of  the  few  in  the 
State  wliich  levies  not  only  a  county  tax,  but  a  local  district  tax  in 
all  but  two  of  the  districts.  .  In  addition  to  the  county  and  district 
I  levies,  three  districts  have  succeeded  in  borrowing  money  through 
Botes  of  the  trustees — ^the  amounts  are  respectively  $1,000,  $1,500,  and 
^,000.  This  money  is  used  for  buildings  and  repairs.  To  pay  these 
notes  the  district  pledges  its  local  tax  for  as  many  years  as  are  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  full  amount  of  indebtedne^.  This  means,  of  course, 
tliat  no  additional  expense  is  involved.  The  notes  merely  represent 
drawing  in  advance  on  regular  tax  fund.  The  plan  enables  a  district, 
however,  to  provide  a  building,  if  an  inexpensive  one  will  serve, 
mediately,  when  otherwise  a  delay  of  several  years  is  necessary. 

i6  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  is  $7,466,284,    The  receipts  for 

e  school  year  just  closing  were  as  follows:  From  State  funds, 
;22,565;  from  county  tax,  $21,566;  fi^om  district  tax,  $17,538,  a  total 
of  ,$60,065.    Of  this  amount  $6,820  was  spent  for  repairs  and  equip- 
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tmcmt;  $3,045  for  adniinistrative  expenses,  and  the  remainder  for 
buitding>»  and  tenohers'  snlarics. 
iSchoof  mnifatfon, — Here,  as  elsewhei^.  a  choice  must  be  mude  be 
twoen  decent  buildings  in  which  to  house  the  school  children,  edJ 
reiiMiuiablo  clussroom  efficiency  as  i-epresented  in  teachers'  salaries  and 
_  length  of  term.  To  secure  both  is  patently  lujpostsible  witli  the  totally 
inadequate  funds  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  board*  The  board  of  educa- 
tion, therefore,  after  considenition,  decidetl  that  buildings  6t  to 
slielier  children  ruust  be  obtained  fii*st — even  at  a  sacrifice  of  other 
essentials.  Distinctive  progress  has  been  made  toward  this  end 
though  it  is  far  from  completely  accomplished.  Black  boards  of 
hyloplate  in  sufficient  <ni»ntities  and  patent  desks  have  been  installed 
this  year  in  practically  all  the  school  buildings,  replacing  painted 
boardii  and  homemade  benches. 

This  county,  like  many  others  in  Alabama^  had  entirely  disre- 
garded sanitarj'  essentials  when  providing  buildings.    There  wa<  * 
disgraceful  lack  of  toilets  such  as  satisfy  tJie  demands  of  mere  d< 
cency.     Thirteen    schools    are    now    supplied    with    two   fuinii 
toilets  built  according  to  the  State  plans.    Fifteen  additional  schools 
have  two  toilets  of  some  kind,  not  sanitary^  however,  and  soiner 
of  them  in  very  bad  condition.     Eighte^sn  schools  still  have  but 
one,  and  twelve  have  none  whatever. 

Pure  water  within  reasonably  easy  access  and  available  at  all  limes 
for  drinking  purposes  as  well  as  for  washing  hands  is  obvioiislj  t 
simple  necessity  for  every  school.  However,  neighbors'  wells  or  im- 
pure springs  ha%'e  for  years  been  the  source  of  supply  for  the  majori^ 
of  schoolhouses  in  the  county,  and  no  method  of  keeping  the  wal^.  - 
in  the  building  other  than  open  pails  and  common  dippera  w«g  pith 
rviitA,  The  Usk  of  supplying  good  wells  and  sanitary  coolidfB  wis 
lasmncd  by  the  board  for  the  present  year.  A  systematic  eanipaiga  -^ 
for  these  and  other  essentials  was  carried  on  in  pari  through  a 
tern  of  standardiiadon.  Requirements  for  the  different  elasBoa 
standard  scbool  are  very  moderate,  yet  progress  is  being  made 
ideals  are  gradually  being  instiUad.  A  substantial  improiemait 
netkeable  between  tiioae  scjiools  standardised  and  thoea  whiA  nr^ 
not  AemmplTalmmnta  in  this  regard  are  shown  on  the  map  and  f^^X 
lowing  are  requirements  for  each  class  of  standardised  sdiools: 


L  Stale  feiOlitapi  wlia  tw9 

X  Yard  w«l  kipc  aail  alt 

a.  BalMfaNP  lalBiBd. 

4  riMlar  ^  Ivlvplale  bla«idboafa. 

OL  gcaMI  wtm 

a  UlirafTaaa 

7.  lS€«4ae  cmxl  «▼![  frasivd 
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8.  Sanitary  toilets. 

0.  Wholesome  water  supply  on  school  grounds. 

10.  Sanitary  drinking  fountains. 

11.  School  organized  into  active  improvements,  war  savings  or  Red  Cross 

society. 

12.  Good  display  of  school  work  on  walls. 

EXCELLENT. 

1.  State  building,  painted. 

2.  Well-kept  yard  with  trees  whitewashed. 
8.  Two  toilets. 

4.  Seated  with  patent  desks. 

5.  Library. 

6.  Hyloplate  blackboard,  decorated. 

7.  Individual  drinking  cups. 

8.  Good  di^lay  of  school  work  on  walls. 

9.  School  organized  for  some  form  of  war  work. 

VAIB. 

1.  State  building. 

2.  Well-kept  yard. 

8.  Seated  with  patent  desks. 

4.  Hyloplate  blackboard. 

5.  Individual  drinking  cups. 

POOB. 

1.  Land  not  deeded  to  the  State. 

2.  No  patent  desks. 

8.  No  hyloplate  blackboard. 
4.  Yards  poorly  kept 

6.  No  individual  drinking  cups. 

Under  the  old  regime  of  district  control  no  records  worthy  of  the 
name  were  kept  either  by  the  teachers  or  superintendent.  A  splendid 
system  is  now  installed  for  both  school  and  office  records.  Daily, 
monthly,  and  annual  reports  are  required  of  the  teachers  and  are 
systematically  inspected,  corrected,  and  filed.  The  old  idea  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  school  grounds  and  buildings  is  being  eradicated 
gradually  and  legally  recorded  deeds  are  being  required  by  the  board. 
Plats  of  school  grounds  with  attached  deeds  and  even  the  unfortu* 
nate  loss  of  school  sections  within  the  county  is  being  investigated 
with  the  possibility  of  recovering  some  of  this  now  valuable  property. 

Instruction. — Salaries  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county  are  given  in  the  following  tables : 

Table  22. — Salaries  and  certificates  of  Escambia  County  teachers. 

Receiving  per  month :  Teacben. 

$40 86 

900 88 

$55 10 

$eO 27 

165 . 18 

Total 324 
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Tabue  22. — Salaries  and  cerHficatCM  of  B$eambia  CowUp  ieoekers — GootinQed. 

Grade  of  certificate:  T^^^en. 

nrst 40 

Second 46 

Third 85 

Qaaaification  for  laet  year: 

First 29 

Second 47 

Third 86 

Total 112 

Table  23. — Education  of  teachers  in  Escambia  Oomily. 


JNamber 
Y6U8  of  eduoitioo  beyond  alemeBtarygndet.  '  i^g^^ggg^ 


PwoodL 


lyew 6 

a  yean , 8 

Syean 3 

4  years I  11 

ft  yean 1 

6  yean 11 

7  yean i  i 


8yean. 


19.6 
7.J 

318 

318 


Total  teaoben  reporting ,  41 


100 


Teachers  are  classified  by  the  county  board  according  to  their 
qualifications  and  ability,  with  salaries  of  $40,  $45,  and  $50  for 
third,  second  and  first  class,  respectively.  These  salaries  are  supple- 
mented from  funds  raised  through  district  taxation  and  reach  a 
maximum  of  $65  with  an  average  of  $55  for  the  county.  The  school 
term  is  six  months.    In  most  cases  it  is  divided  into  two  sections. 

The  classroom  instruction  is  of  the  kind  described  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  and  little  teaching  of  a  high  quality  was  found  by  the 
committee.  It  was  practically  all  on  the  "lower  plane"  as  distin- 
guished by  Dr.  McMurry,  meaning  that  "it  shows  that  neither 
teachers  nor  supervisors  are  looking  beyond  the  storinsr  of  Irnr^^?- 
edge  and  the  acquisition  of  mechanical  skill."  Evidences  of  sup^- 
vision  are  apparent  throughout  the  county ;  for  example,  topographi- 
cal maps,  drawings,  written  work,  and  the  like  are  displayed  in 
practically  all  the  rooms.  However,  supervision  is  not  close  enough 
to  influiBnce  the  methods  of  teaching  to  any  notable  extent,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  of  unified  aim  and  purpose  among  the  staff.  With  a 
teaching  body  of  124,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  in  one-teacher 
schools,  one  supervisor  is  quite  inadequate.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  force  is  largely  untrained,  inexperienced,  and  new  to  the 
work  in  the  particular  county  and  school.    Indeed,  even  trained 
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tochers  easily  fall  back  into  routine  methods  of  teaching  without 
the  spur  of  careful  direction  and  surveillance. 

Consolidation  of  schools. — Escambia  County  has  53  one-teacher, 
13  two-teacher,  4  three-teacher,  and  4  four-teacher  schools.  The  two 
towns,  Brewton  and  Atmore,  have  five  or  more  teachers.  The  pre- 
vailing type  in  the  county  is  the  one-teacher  school,  of  which  there  are 
altogether  too  many,  even  allowing  for  the  relatively  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  county  and  the  ever-present  road  prob- 
lem. C!on8olidation  in  this  county  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  educat- 
ing the  people  to  the  desire  for  centralization,  as  to  educating  them 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education  and  the  necessity  of 
paying  for  it  with  reasonable  liberality.  Consolidated  school  build- 
ings cost  money  and  this  the  people  are  reluctant  to  supply.  Some 
progress  is  being  made,  however.  The  board  is  in  many  cases  refusing 
new  buildings  until  consolidation  can  be  effected.  People  should 
also  understand  that  even  money  value  of  land  is  increased  by  good 
school  buildings  and  qualified  teachers,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
progreesive  citizens  needed  to  develop  the  county  will  settle  there 
only  when  educational  facilities  are  furnished  for  the  children.  A 
certain  citizen  who  paid  $13,000  for  a  farm  near  McCulloch  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he 
would  not  have  paid  more  than  $6,000  if  it  were  not  for  the  proximity 
of  the  consolidated  school. 

Attendanee  on  day  of  visit,  Escambia  County,  Ala, 
[Vet  cent  present,  66.88.1 


Enrollment :           Preeent 

Eburollment— Con.  Preient 

Enrollment— Con.  Present. 

52 42 

»2 60 

24 22 

43 85 

41 25 

28     -    12 

44 22 

89 51 

45 22 

50 25 

81.    24 

29 26 

41 28 

609                         408 

Escambia  County  is  not  poor  in  land  and  resources.  If  it  is  to  be 
developed  to  its  fullest  possibilities  it  must  be  peopled  by  an  intelli- 
gent citizenry,  trained  in  effici^it  public  schools.  Such  schools  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  county  to  supply,  even  if  a  sacrifice  be  necessary.  The 
committee  found  the  county  board  and  superintendent  able,  broad- 
minded,  and  alert.  It  is  convinced  that  the  money  supplied  will  be 
used  economically  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  children. 

Recommendations. — (1)  More  and  better  buildings  and  more  lib- 
eral support  for  schools  must  be  provided.  The  assessed  valuation  of 
the  county  is  exceedingly  low.  It  should  be  raised,  and  the  3-mill 
limit  raised  as  soon  as  the  legislature  makes  it  possible.  A  scheme 
for  consolidation  and  a  systematic  building  program  for  the  county 
nseoi'— 19 — 11 
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should  be  inaugurated  and  consummated  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
The  schools  suffer  for  every  month  of  delay. 

(2)  Better  salaries  and  longer  terms  must  be  established  in  order 
that  experienced  teachers  may  be  secured. 

(3)  At  least  one  additional  supervisor,  preferably  a  primary  super- 
visor, should  be  engaged  at  once.  The  amoimt  now  paid  to  the 
county  agent  by  the  board  of  education,  from  which  the  schools  re- 
ceive only  remote,  if  any,  benefit,  if  augmented  by  another  $600  or 
$700  would  probably  secure  a  satisfactory  person.  Later,  other  super- 
visors should  be  engaged. 

(4)  A  continuous  term  of  nine  months  should  be  established  as 
soon  as  funds  are  available.  The  division  of  a  short  term  of  six 
months  into  two  parts  makes  efficient  woris  impossible. 

VII.  PICKBNS  COUNTY. 

Pickens  County  is  selected  as  an  agricultural  county  in  which 
progressive  methods  of  farming  are  not  yet  followed.  In  the  pro- 
portion of  white  and  negro  children  it  is  reasonably  typical  of  coun- 
ties of  this  class. 

It  is  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  embraces  an  area 
of  875  square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1910,  of  25,055.  Of  these 
51.7  per  cent  are  colored. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry,  the  principal  products  being 
cotton,  com,  and  hay ;  oats,  sugar  cane,  and  other  crops  are  grown 
on  a  rather  small  scale  and  meet  the  local  demands  only  in  part 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  most  progressive  farmers,  present 
methods  of  farming  are  practically  identical  with  those  which  have 
been  in  use  for  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  hilly, 
broken  and  rough;  other  portions  are  level  or  gently  rolling.  The 
northern  part  of  the  county  has  much  timber,  which  is  being  rapidly 
cut  away.  Lumbering  in  this  section  has  attracted  many  from  the 
farm,  especially  white  laborers. 

FtTumcinff  the  schools. — ^The  assessed  valuation  of  Pickens  County 
is  $4,815,080.  As  in  other  counties,  it  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
real  value.  Farms  selling  at  $60  to  $75  an  acre  are  assessed  at  $10 
or  $15,  or  even  less.  At  a  conservative  estimate,  the  assessed  valu- 
ation could  well  be  12  millions.  There  is  a  coimty  tax  of  4  mills,  the 
maximum  permitted,  but  not  district  tax.  Tuition  is  charged  in  all 
towns  in  order  that  the  schools  may  be  in  session  eight  or  nine 
months.  The  town  of  Aliceville,  for  illustration,  charges  $6  a  month 
for  the  eleventh  grade;  $8.50  a  month  for  grades  eight,  nine,  and 
ten ;  $8  for  grades  four,  five,  six,  seven ;  and  $2.50  for  grades  one, 
two,  and  three.  Tuition  in  the  eleventh  grade  is  charged  during 
four  months;  in  all  other  grades  for  two  months.     At  CarroUton 
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there  is  a  matriculation  fee  of  $2.50,  a  monthly  fee  of  $1  for  each 
of  the  elementary  grades,  and  of  $1.50  for  each  of  the  high-school 
grades.  This  and  the  State  funds  are  entirely  insuflSicient  for  sup- 
port and  buildings.  The  total  amount  spent  for  schools  for  1918 
was  $8.28  for  each  child. 

Admdnistration  and  supervision. — ^Legally  the  county  board  of 
education  acts  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  nominates  all  teachers.  In  many  cases  how- 
ever the  district  trustees  take  the  initiative.  The  county  superin- 
tendent and  the  county  board  merely  ratify  the  choice  of  the  local 
boards.  No  doubt  these  boards  should  be  consulted  regarding  the 
selection  of  teachers,  but  all  nominations  should  originate  with  the 
county  superintendent  and  appointments  made  by  the  board. 

The  county  superintendent  can  not  supervise  effectively  unless  as- 
sistants are  provided.  There  are  so  many  duties  to  which  he  must 
attend  that  he  has  but  little  time  for  the  supervision  of  instruction. 
He  must  look  after  the  finances  of  the  schools;  carry  out  a  building 
program ;  keep  the  people  informed  as  to  the  needs  and  make  plans 
for  the  future ;  in  short,  he  must  be  the  educational  leader  of  the  com- 
munity. Since  few  teachers  have  had  adequate  preparation,  they 
must  be  improved  in  service.  This  can  not  be  done  without  assistant 
supervisors. 

City  systems  with  better  trained  teachers  and  school  buildings  close 
together  employ  several  supervisors  for  the  same  number  of  teachers 
as  Pickens  County  has.  A  supervisor  of  music  should  be  among  those 
employed  and  music  should  be  one  of  the  school  subjects.  At  present 
it  is  not  taught  at  all  in  the  county. 

Among  the  commendable  things  that  the  county  superintendent  is 
doing  to  help  teachers  grow  professionally  is  the  organization  of 
reading  circles  in  several  sections  of  the  county;  but  these  reading 
clubs,  valuable  as  they  are,  do  not  take  the  place  of  constructive  crit- 
icism of  classroom  teaching.  There  should  be  enough  supervision 
to  see  that  the  teachers  make  intelligent  use  of  what  they  read. 

Consolidation  of  schools. — ^The  county  school  board  until  recently 
has  been  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts. As  a  result  there  has  been  little  consolidation  of  schools.  The 
tendency  has  been  to  erect  school  buildings  in  every  district  asking  for 
one.  The  consolidation  of  schools  has  not  been  considered  seriously 
either  by  the  school  officials  or  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  There  is 
in  the  county  only  one  transportation  wagon.  One  reason  consolida- 
tion has  not  been  seriously  discussed  is  that  the  roads  are  almost  im- 
passable in  winter,  especially  the  roads  crossing  or  paralleling  the 
niany  sluggish  streams.  Yet  in  spite  of  poor  roads  some  consolida- 
tions could  be  effected.    At  least,  the  plan  of  dividing  school  districts 
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and  erecting  one-room  school  buildings  could  be  abandoned.  As  an 
illustration,  a  new  one-room  building  has  been  erected  about  three 
miles  from  Reform,  though  the  children  attending  this  school  could 
well  be  transported  to  the  school  at  Reform.  Similarly,  other  consoli- 
dations might  be  effected.  In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county, 
four  schools — New  Hope,  Carroll,  Cross  Roads,  and  Hargrove- 
might  be  consolidated  at  Shiloh  Church.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  there  was  once  a  school  at  the  point  indicated  on  the 
map  where  six  roads  center.  This  school  enrolled  180  pupils,  but 
new  districts  were  formed  and  several  schools  are  attempting  to  do 
what  one  good  consolidated  school  could  do  much  better.  The  schools 
that  could  be  consolidated  here  are  Center  Springs,  May,  Flatwoods, 
Brannen,  and  possibly  Kenny  HilL  Other  illustrations  could  be 
given.  Consolidation,  however,  can  not  be  effected  until  the  roads 
are  improved  and  there  are  more  funds  to  transport  the  children.  If 
a  sentiment  for  consolidation  were  created,  better  roads  would  result 
The  practical  plan  for  Pickens  County  is  to  form  a  good  consolidated 
school  at  some  point  where  it  will  most  likely  prove  successful 
Shiloh  Church  would  probably  be  the  best  location.  After  this  school 
proves  successful  other  consolidations  could  be  effected.  In  the  mean- 
time the  school  board  should  district  the  county,  looking  forward 
to  consolidation. 

School  attendance. — ^The  school  registers  of  the  county  were  ex- 
amined and  it  was  found  that  attendance  during  the  compulsory 
period  was  but  little  better  than  during  the  other  months  of  tlie  year. 
The  attendance  during  the  compulsory  period  would  naturally  be 
better  because  it  comes  during  the  months  when  there  is  no  work  on 
the  farms.  The  poorest  attendance  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when 
the  crops  are  being  gathered,  and  in  the  spring  when  the  crops  are 
being  planted.  During  these  seasons  the  attendance  in  many  schools 
is  about  one-half  what  it  should  be.  Few  of  the  older  children 
are  in  school.  As  one  goes  by  farms  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  many 
children  may  be  seen  in  the  fields.  Data  were  collected  from  21 
classrooms  regarding  attendance.  Of  455  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year,  317  are  now  (April)  enrolled.  On  the  day  the  writer 
visited  the  schools  270  were  present.  Three  town  schools  where  the 
attendance  is  better  than  in  the  country  districts  are  included.  One 
school  a  short  distance  from  CarroUtown  which  had  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  44  now  has  only  18,  of  whom  13  were  present  on  the  day  of 
the  visit  The  total  enrollment  of  white  children  in  the  community 
up  to  March  was  2,805.  At  the  end  of  February  there  were  enrolled 
2^37.  The  average  attendance  up  to  that  time  had  been  1,783,  or 
60.7  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

That  a  picture  might  be  had  of  school  attendance  in  Pickens 
County  three  school  registers  for  the  year  1918  were  selected  at  ran- 
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dom  and  the  attendance  data  for  each  pupil  copied  for  the  months  of  I 
January  and  February.  It  may  be  noted  that  most  children  were  I 
in  school  for  a  few  days  and  then  out  for  as  many  days.  I 

Preparation  of  the  teachers, — Of  the  85  white  teachers  in  Pickem  I 
County,  6  hold  life  certificates;  15,  first  grade;  34,  second  grade*;  30,  I 
third  grade.  Thirteen  have  been  graduated  from  liigh  scliool;  12  I 
from  noniial  schoolj  and  6  from  college.  Three  have  attended  normal  I 
school  one  year;  6,  two  years,  and  3,  three  years.  Forty-two  have  liad  I 
no  schooling  beyond  the  elementary  grades  or  only  a  year  or  two  of  I 
high-school  work.  It  is  evident  that  the  educational  qualifications  of  I 
teachers  in  Pickens  County  are  low ;  the  only  way  to  obtain  teachen  I 
of  higher  qualifications  is  to  pay  more  salary.  I 

Teachers  have  been  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  certificate  they  I 
hold.  The  salary  of  a  teacher  with  a  third-grade  certificate  is  $4^.00  I 
a  month;  with  a  second-grade  certificate,  $55.00,  and  with  a  first-  I 
grade  certificate,  $65.00  a  month  for  a  term  of  six  months.  Owing  I 
to  lack  of  funds  it  is  impossible  to  employ  many  teachers  with  first-  I 
grade  certificates.  I 

ScJi^ol  buildings. — The  school  buildings  in  Pickens  County  n»iiy  I 
be  classed  as  being  in  a  good  statue  of  repair.  There  are,  of  ccnrse.  I 
some  exceptions,  as,  for  exiunple,  the  school  building  at  PickensviUe,  I 
which  should  Ix*  torn  down  and  a  new  one  erected.  .Several  new  ami  I 
modern  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the  State  plan.  The  (und^  I 
for  the  (*rection  (*f  the  new  buildings  were  obtained  by  subscription-H 
The  movement  to  provide  better  buildings  is  to  be  commended,  bti^ 
not  the  movement  to  increase  the  number  of  districts  and  schoo^ 
buildings.  1 

It  is  t/>  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  forward-looking  move-^ 
ments  in  Pickens  County,    The  county  superintendent,  however,  is  I 
beginning  to  suggest  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  schools  and  to 
advoc^ite  better  buildings.    The  employment  of  a  clerk  for  part  of 
the  year  is  to  be  highly  conmiended.    One  or  two  of  tlie  districts  a» 
beginning  to  talk  about  levying  a  district  tax. 

Eecammendiitiom, —  (1)  The  schools  of  Pickens  County  can  not 
be  much  ijnprovetl  until  more  fiinds  are  provided,  therefore  steps  to  j 
this  end  should  he  taken  as  soon  as  possible*     (2)  The  first  means  th© 
county  Iward  should  use  to  ijnprove  instruction  is  to  employ  one  or  I 
more  supervisoi-s  to  help  teachers  in  service,     (3)  In  order  to  im- 
prove the  schools,  the  county  should  build  good  roads,  since  condoli*] 
dation   will  l>e  impossible   with  the  roads  as  they  are.     (4)  The 
county  school  board  should  district  the  county  with  a  view  to  eon- 
solidation.     (5)  There  should  be  fewer  school  districts.    A  scboolj 
district   should   not   be  composed   of   one  schooU  ftfi  is   now   ^m 
custom,  '^H 
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VIII.  ETOWAH  COUNTY. 

General  backgrounds. — ^Etowah  County  is  typical  of  several  small 
and  thinly  populated  counties  in  which  coal  and  mineral  are 
found,  and  the  resources  of  which  are  therefore  mining  and  indus- 
trial as  well  as  agricultural.  It  is  situated  in  about  the  center  of  the 
northeastern  quarter  of  the  State,  and  embraces  an  area  of  542  square 
miles.    The  population  is  89,109,  only  17.4  per  cent  being  colored. 

Within  the  coimty  are  three  small  cities,  Gadsden,  Alabama  City, 
and  Attalla,  with  a  combined  population  of  17,398,  or  44.5  per  cent 
of  the  total.  There  are  two  other  incorporated  towns,  Altoona  with 
a  population  of  1,071,  and  Walnut  Grove  with  a  population  of  204. 
The  remainder  of  the  county  is  rural.  In  the  cities  are  cotton  mills 
and  car  shops.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  western  part  of  the  county, 
principally  aroimd  Altoona. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county,  the  cities  included,  is  $18,- 
500,000.  It  is  estimated  that  property  in  the  county  is  assessed  on 
an  average  at  not  more  than  28  per  cent  of  its  value.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  real  value.  For  illus- 
tration: A  farm  for  which  $6,600  was  refused  is  assessed  at  $600. 
Other  properties  that  would  easily  sell  for  $25,000  are  assessed  at 
$4,000.  Generally  there  are  two  entirely  different  values  placed 
upon  farms  and  business  properties — one  for  the  tax  assessor  and  the 
other  for  the  purchaser. 

Financing  the  schools. — There  is  a  three  mill  county  tax,  and  a 
district  tax  in  10  districts.  The  funds  raised  by  each  district  are 
small,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  following  table : 

Table  24. — Amount  raised  by  district  tax  in  each  of  10  districts. 

Glencoe $800 

Hokes  Bluff 165 

Moody 250 

Oak   Grove 85 

Ewlng 170 

Amora 190 

Ivalee 375 

Beard   150 

Mount  ZIon 825 

Alabama  City 8,000 

The  money  raised  by  local  tax  is  used  to  help  erect  new  school 
buildings,  to  make  improvements  and  in  some  cases  to  add  a  few 
weeks  to  the  school  term.  Though  the  amount  raised  by  district  tax 
is  not  large,  it  is  needed  in  all  districts  to  take  care  of  school  im- 
provements and  add  to  the  salaries  of  teachers.  If  every  district  in 
the  county  should  levy  the  special  tax  $40,500  could  be  added  to  pres- 
ent income.  The  county  board  should  first  redistrict  thp  county 
^th  future  consolidation  in  mind. 
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Administration  and  supervision. — ^The  school  board  of  Etowah 
County  elects  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  then  holds  hhn 
responsible  for  results.  He  makes  his  recommendations  to  the 
board.  These  are  acted  upon  and  the  superintendent  is  directed  to 
carry  out  the  action  of  the  board.  For  illustration,  the  board  after 
voting  to  investigate  the  possibilties  of  opening  schools  for  illiter- 
ates directed  the  county  superintendent  to  make  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  report  his  findings  and  recommendations  regarding  the 
establishment  of  such  schools.  This  is  a  much  better  plan  than  that 
of  appointing  a  conmiittee  composed  of  several  board  members. 

The  county  board  permits  the  superintendent  to  look  anywhere 
for  teachers.  He  may  even  bring  them  in  from  another  State,  whidi 
he  does.  The  district  trustees,  while  consiilted  regarding  school  im- 
provements needed,  do  not  take  the  initiative  in  the  selection  of 
teachers.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  county  is  more  and  closer  supervision. 
The  first  step  would  be  to  employ  a  clerk  for  the  superintendent  so 
that  the  latter  may  have  all  his  time  free  for  administrative  and 
supervisory  duties.  As  it  is,  he  must  spend  no  small  part  of  his  time 
in  clerical  work,  typewriting  letters,  compiling  data,  keeping  books, 
etc.  It  is  uneconomical  to  pay  a  superintendent  $1,800  a  year  and 
then  require  him  to  do  the  work  of  a  clerk  who  could  no  doubt  attend 
to  clerical  duties  better  than  the  superintendent 

In  addition  to  the  clerk,  assistant  supervisors  should  be  employed. 
A  primary  supervisor  is  most  needed  and  should  be  appointed  at  once. 

Careful  observation  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  survey  conmiit- 
tee of  the  teaching  in  many  of  the  schools  of  Etowah  County.  While 
most  of  the  teachers  are  faithful  and  earnest  many  need  more  help 
than  they  are  receiving.  Not  a  few  were  falling  just  short  of  success 
for  want  of  assistance.  The  county  superintendent,  it  is  true,  visits 
the  teachers  several  times  a  year  for  short  periods,  but  his  visits  are 
necessarily  so  few  and  so  brief  that  he  can  not  follow  up  the  direc- 
tions that  he  gives  the  teachers.  He  does  not  have  time  to  help  them 
plan  lessons.  Few  of  the  teachers  understand  how  to  teach  reading 
in  the  primary  grades.  Children  in  the  second  and  third  grades  read 
no  better  than  children  should  in  the  first  grade.  A  supervisor 
skilled  in  the  teaching  of  reading  could  change  all  this. 

School  attendance, — ^Although  the  school  term  in  Etowah  County 
is  7  months  long,  many  of  the  children  enrolled  attend  but  a  few 
months.  Most  of  the  older  pupils  do  not  enroll  until  after  school  has 
been  in  session  a  month  or  more,  and  as  soon  as  the  time  for  planting 
arrives  they  drop  out  of  school.  The  latter  part  of  April,  when  one 
of  the  survey  committee  visited  the  schools,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  county  superintendent  to  order  several  to  close  because  the  attend- 
ance had  dropped  so  low.   In  the  85  classrooms  visited  the  enrollment 
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had  fallen  from  1,671  to  992.  There  were  present  on  the  day  the 
schools  were  visited  only  656,  or  41.7  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment, 
and  66.1  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  when  the  schools  were  visited. 

The  total  nmnber  enrolled  in  the  white  schools  up  to  April  was 
69S6O,  the  number  enrolled  in  the  month  of  March  was  4,082,  and  the 
average  attendance  up  to  April  was  8,242. 

As  recommended  elsewhere  in  the  report,  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  should  be  in  force  for  the  entire  school  year,  but  even  if  it 
were,  a  sentiment  for  better  attendance  would  need  to  be  aroused. 
The  necessity  of  attending  school  for  7  or  more  months  must  be 
made  evident  to  the  parents,  the  majority  of  whom  keep  their  chil- 
dren out  of  school  to  work  on  the  farms  in  the  fall  and  spring. 
Teachers  can  do  more  than  any  other  persons,  if  they  make  school 
work  interesting,  and  make  personal  visits  to  the  homes,  explaining 
to  parents  why  children  should  attend  school  for  the  full  term.  In 
several  schools  visited  the  attendance  had  been  good  for  the  entii-e 
year;  few  had  dropped  out  for  the  spring  work.  The  teachers  of 
these  schools  were  community  leaders,  the  parents  had  confidence  in 
them,  the  children  preferred  school  to  farm  work. 

Teachers*  salaries. — ^The  salaries  of  teachers  in  Etowah  County  are 
based  partly  upon  the  kind  of  certificate  held  and  upon  experience, 
but  the  largest  factor  is  ability  in  classroom  management  and  in- 
struction. The  salaries  for  teachers  and  principals  range  from  $45 
to  $125  a  month  for  7  months,  distributed  as  follows:  Thirty-six 
teachers  at  $45  to  $55 ;  42  at  $56  to  $65 ;  21  at  $66  to  $75 ;  9  over  $75. 

Preparation  of  teachers, — ^The  qualifications  of  teachers  measured 
by  the  kind  of  certificates  held  are  low,  36  holding  first  grade  cer- 
tificates, 42  second  grade,  and  S3  third  grade.  As  soon  as  the  supply 
of  teachers  becomes  greater  or  as  soon  as  the  funds  warrant,  no 
teachers  with  third-grade  certificates  should  be  employed.  The 
average  teacher  in  the  county  has  completed  an  elementary  school 
course  of  7  grades  and  two  or  three  years  of  high-school  work.  A 
few  are  normal  school  graduates.  A  majority  have  taught  less  than 
four  terms. 

BuUdingBy  grounds^  and  equipment. — ^There  are  in  the  county, 
exclusive  of  the  cities,  79  school  buildings  for  whites  and  5  buildings 
for  colored.  Only  those  erected  within  the  past  few  years  are  prop- 
erly lighted.  About  one-half  of  the  older  buildings  may  be  rated 
as  in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  one-fourth  as  good,  and  one-fourth  as 
poor.  Some  of  the  districts  are  taking  pride  in  keeping  the  school 
buildings  in  good  condition.  This  is  particidarly  true  of  the  dis- 
tricts that  have  levied  the  special  tax. 

The  school  grounds  average  from  1  to  2  acres  and  the  play 
space  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  acre.    A  few  are  equipped  with 
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basket-ball  courts.  None  of  the  school  grounds  have  school  gardens. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  schools  have  only  one  outhouse.  Not  a  few 
of  these  are  in  a  poor  state  of  repair  and  in  poor  sanitary  conditioai. 
At  about  two-thirds  of  the  schools  there  is  a  spring  or  well  in  or 
near  the  school  building.  A  neighbor's  well  furnishes  the  drinking 
water  for  one-third  of  the  schools.  The  drinking  water  is  kept  in 
open  pails  at  one-half  of  the  schools  and  in  closed  receptacles  at  the 
others. 

The  desks  in  three-fourths  of  the  schools  are  unadjustable  double 
desks.  In  a  few  schools  there  are  adjustable  single  desks.  The 
teaching  equipment  is  meager.  In  most  school  buildings  there  is 
insufficient  blackboard  space.  Maps  and  other  teaching  aids  are 
rarely  seen.  The  school  board  at  a  recent  meeting,  realizing  the  need 
of  better  teaching  equipment,  voted  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  county  superintendent,  that  the  county  board  would  pay  one-half 
the  cost  of  the  teaching  equipment  recommended  by  the  superin- 
tendent provided  the  local  district  would  pay  the  remainder. 

Consolidation  of  schools. — Owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  and  to  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  country  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
consolidate  schools  where  transportation  is  required.  A  good  con- 
solidated school  has  been  effected  at  Bryce  by  uniting  two  other 
schools  with  the  one  at  that  place.  Instead  of  three  poorly  equipped 
one-room  school  buildings  there  is  a  modem  three-room  building 
with  rooms  for  manual  training  and  home  economics,  which  will 
probably  be  introduced  next  term. 

Consolidation  could  be  effected  at  several  other  points  in  the 
county  but  transportation  would  be  necessary.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  county  board  to  district  the  county  looking  toward  consolidation 
and  then  at  the  earliest  moment  provide  transportation  for  children 
attending  one-room  schools  that  could  be  consolidated. 

Plcms  for  future. — Some  plans  just  adopted  or  that  are  likely  to 
be  adopted  within  a  year  or  even  less  are:  Summer  schools  for  il- 
literates, a  clerk  for  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  one  airaist- 
ant  supervisor  to  have  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  primary 
grades,  the  purchase  of  teaching  equipment,  the  redistricting  of  the 
county,  and  the  introduction  of  a  vocational  agricultural  school. 

Recormnendation  for  improvement. — ^All  the  foregoing  plans 
should  be  put  into  operation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  is  further  recommended  that : 

(1)  The  coimty  board  should  employ  assistants  to  supervise  in- 
struction in  all  grades. 

(2)  Add  the  constitutional  one-mill  tax  so  as  to  make  the  tax  rate 
four  more  mills.    This  would  net  the  county  about  $13,000  extra. 

(8)  The  school  board  and  the  county  superintendent  should  make 
careful  study  of  the  location  of  school  buildings  and  district  the 
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county  with  future  consolidations  in  mind.    A  district  tax  should 
be  levied  on  every  district  after  this  has  been  done. 

(4)  A  campaign  for  better  school  attendance  in  the  fall  and  spring 
months  should  be  waged,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  law  enforced. 

(5)  The  county  superintendent  should  not  accept  a  teacher's 
monthly  report  until  it  has  been  made  correctly. 

(G)  The  teachers  should  be  required  to  keep  the  school  buildings 
dean,  well  swept,  and  dusted. 

IX.  CHAMBERS  COUNTY. 

General  background. — Chambers  County  is  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  and  embraeesi  an  area  of  588  square  miles.  It  was 
selected  for  special  study  because  it  is  typical  of  a  goad  cotton  gi'ow- 
ing  and  manufacturing  county.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  sec- 
tion in  tlie  eastern  part,  it  is  largely  rural.  There  are  five  towns  in 
this  section,  all  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Lanett, 
the  largest,  is  an  independent  school  district.  Four  othei^s,  Shamut, 
Langdale,  Fairfax,  and  Eiverside,  have  each  a  population  of  less  than 
2j000.  The  other  towns  in  the  county  are  in  the  farming  section* 
They  are  Lafayette,  the  county  seat,  Fivepoints,  and  MilltowTi. 
The  principal  crop  is  cotton.  As  one  rides  through  the  county  one 
sees  hundreds  of  acres  under  cultivation,  broken  here  and  there  b> 
small  patches  of  w^oodland.  The  soil  produces  abundantly.  Pros- 
perity among  the  farmei^  may  be  noted  on  every  hand. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  county,  which  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  farming  counties  in  the  State,  is  $9,500,000.  The  large 
cotton  mills  at  the  five  towns  are  included  in  this  valuation.  From 
inquiries  made  among  business  men  and  others  it  is  evident  that  this 
valuation  of  property  is  very  low.  It  could  easily  be  three  to  five 
times  what  it  is  without  exceeding  the  real  value.  The  population  of 
the  county  is  36,056.  There  are  17,396  whites  and  18,660  negroes,  the 
aegro  population  being  51.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  The 
white  population  is  native  bom. 

FinmiHng  the  schools. — Chambers  County  has  voted  the  3-mill 
county  tax  in  addition  to  the  1-mill  constitutional  tax.  None  of  the 
districts  have  levied  the  special  district  tax,  but  several  contemplate 
doing  so.  In  order  that  the  schools  in  several  of  the  districts  may  be 
in  session  for  9  months  instead  of  8,  as  provided  by  the  county  board, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  teachers  of  higher  grade  than  the  funds  allot- 
ted the  district  permit,  several  districts  supplement  the  county  funds 
by  tuition  fees  and  by  donations.  The  cotton  mill  corporation  is  an 
example.  The  company  adds  $5  to  the  salary  of  each  teacher,  and 
pays  for  an  extra  month  of  school.  It  also  provides  free  textbooks. 
All  the  school  buildings  in  the  mill  town  have  been  erected  by  the 
mill  company  and  are  its  property. 
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At  Lafayette  an  incidental  fee  is  charged  each  pupil  and  thedty 
counril  makes  appropriations  for  an  extra  month  of  schooL  At  Fire 
Points  all  the  money  raised  for  municipal  purposes  is  expended  m 
tlic  school.  Most  of  this  fund,  however,  is  used  to  pay  interest  &nd 
to  provide  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  far  the 
erection  of  a  new  school  building.  A  small  incidental  fee  is  charged 
each  pupil. 

As  in  most  other  countie.s  in  the  State,  there  is  a  lack  of  tiimk  due 
in  part  to  the  low  tax  valuation.  If  the  assessment  were  doubled 
the  county  would  derive  $^38,000  in  addition  to  what  it  now  does. 
This  would  eimble  the  board  to  employ  teachers  holding  first>grii(M 
certificates.  Each  district  should  le\^^  a  special  tax^  which  shmili" 
be  used  for  building  purposes  and  for  upkeep  of  school  property. 
In  this  way  $28,600  more  could  be  expended  on  the  schoob  in  tfe 
county. 

Administratibn  and  superviguyn. — ^The  school  board  of  Chambers 
Coimty  wisely  places  responsibility  upon  the  county  super intendf at 
He  studies  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  reports  to  the  county  board, 
which  act^  upon  his  recommendations.  The  local  trustees  are  foo* 
suited  I'cgarding  educational  matters  in  their  respective  distrirt*^ 
but  do  not  select  teachers,  Tlie  principals  at  T  ^^  -  He  and  at  th^ 
mill  towns  are  consulted  when     teachei'S  are  for  their 

spective  schools,  since  they  are  more  familiar  with  the  work  of  tl 
^  teachers  under  their  supervision  than  is  the  county  superintetidiilt*^ 
'ihe  annual  budget  is  estimated  by  the  county  superintendent.    The 
writer  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  County  board  of  edooi- 
tion  when  it  was  discussing  the  estimates  of  the  county  superiiH 
tendent  which  were  $2,000  more  than  Uie  funds  warranted*     Tht 
[board  directed  the  superintendent  to  find  some  way  to  prorid<»  Iht 
l$S|00O  needed,  and  to  report  at  a  special  meeting.    He  found  that  by 
Flmiking  certain  consolidations  $2^000  could  be  saved.    The  plan  of 
placing  full  responsibility  upon  the  county  superintendent  can  not 
he  loo  highly  commende<l.    He  is  employed  by  the  bomrd  to 
the  sehoola    It  would  be  a  waste  of  funds  not  to  permit  him  to  do 
As  in  many  other  eonnties,  the  schools  of  Chambers  County 
pvndeir^tiperTised*    At  present  the  eoimty  siuperintendeot 
fttudi  work  of  a  ckricjtl  nature.    He  should  have  a  full  time 
and  as  many  addttionfll  anpervisors  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
^plan  advocmted  in  this  report.    One  of  the  county  sapvrnBon  miflift 
Nrell  be  aasigaed  to  the  acboob  in  the  four  mill  towns  pf<mdeJ  Vb^ 
Iflaff  were  Imt^ge  enough.    All  princspafe  should  have  fne  %imm  1m 
I  Auperi  tsioo. 

f     The  plan  of  having  a  high  school  in  each  of  the  mill  to^ 
Chambers  Coniity  entails  a  waste  of  money  and  energy^  and  9 
thaa  one  high  aehool  for  the  four  lowna,  which  are 
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^aw  there  are  IM  pnpih.    Before  coDsoliditioii  the  hi^k^ebMl  mt- 

was  1^.  and  omr  it  is  S2.    The  iocrease  in  cnrolbMnt  in 

gradies  has  bean  68  per  oe&l  and  in  the  high  sdiOQl 

ftOO  per  oentp  while  the  expense  of  conducting  the  adbmA  has  in* 

^yeiniwiH  qbIj  M  per  eenL 

Othtt*  caeiaRriidBiJons  are  possible  since  the  roads  areingood  enoiigh 
^^lOiKlitioti  for  transportataon.  Six  roads  center  at  Penton  where  there 
^LTO  three  teachers  and  90  children  enrolled.  Two  other  schools^ 
<7bnpel  Hill^  which  is  1^  miles  east,  and  Bed  Hill,  which  is  2^  milee 
^^ne^  could  be  consolidated  with  the  Penton  ScfaooL  There  an?  t 
%jBachers  and  an  enrollment  of  40  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  two  teach 
msid  an  enrollment  of  45  at  Bed  Hill.  Only  a  few  of  Uie  childi 
ding  these  two  schools  would  need  be  transported.  One 
hool  with  six  or  seven  teachers  and  an  enrolbiient  of  l7o  or 
pupils  would  be  possible^  La  Fayette  might  well  be  the  centner  of  con* 
lidation  for  Morefield,  Hamburg,  and  Butledgtz,  Hickory  Flat, 
Itroud,  and  Welsh  could  be  consolidated  at  Welsh  for  the  eletnentary 
grades,  while  the  high-school  pupils  were  transported  to  Five  Point^s. 
Other  poasibilities  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  fuiniliar  with 
the  county. 

Arrangamenta  have  been  made  to  consolidate  several  negro  schools 
at  La  Fayette,  and  to  provide  a  training  school  in  connection  with  tins 
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solidated  school.    In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  Uino  eol* 
ored  schools  will  be  abandoned,  and  a  consolidated  school  e  i 

Build ings^  grounds ^  ami  equipjiunts* — For  several  year  .- ,v  icw 
repairs  were  made  on  the  school  buildings,  and  as  a  result  some  of 
them  became  more  or  less  dilapidated.  At  pi*esent  the  county  board 
of  education  is  encouraging  the  local  communities  to  keep  their 
school  buildings  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Of  the  rural  school 
buildings  visited  in  the  county,  the  majority  may  be  ranked  as  being 
in  a  fair  state  of  repair,  many  in  poor  condition,  and  a  few  in  a  good 
condition.  Most  of  the  buildings  could  be  kept  cleaner  than  they  are. 
Practically  all  are  swept  with  a  broom  without  sweepirig  mixture. 
An  exception  must  be  made  of  the  building  at  La  Fayette.  Since 
most  of  the  buildings  were  erected  some  yeai*s  ago,  the  lighting 
arrangement  does  not  meet  modern  standards*  In  most  buildings 
there  are  cross-lights,  the  light  generally  coming  from  both  the 
right  and  left  and  in  not  a  few  instances  also  from  the  rear. 

The  school  grounds  average  from  one  to  two  acres  with  about 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  additional,  on  which  are  often  found  basket 
ball  courts,  but  no  other  play  equipment.  Outside  toilet  facilities 
are  usually  provided  for  both  girls  and  boys.  At  a  few  schools,  how- 
ever, there  are  no  toilet  facilities,  and  at  a  few  others  only  for  girls. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  most  of  the  toilets  should  be  improved  fuid 
should  be  more  carefully  inspected,  repaired,  and  cleaned. 

The  school  desks  as  a  rule  are  double  and  stationai^j*,  A  few  of  tbo 
newer  desks  are  single.  The  teaching  equipment  is  meager.  Here 
and  there  in  the  rural  school  a  map  or  globe  may  l)e  seem  Rending 
charts  for  the  primary  gi^ades  are  not  provided  except  in  several  of 
the  town  schools.  There  are  a  number  of  gcMxl  libraries.  Those  of 
85  schools  are  valued  at  $10,404.  Now  and  then  one  enters  a  class- 
room made  attractive,  as  are  those  at  La  Fayette,  hj  ♦t'eH  sel 
pictures.  Teachers  in  other  schools  in  the  county  should  take 
classrooms  at  La  Fayette  as  models  in  this  particular. 

School  atUndanee. — Parents  in  Chambers  County  have  not 
roaluced  that  the  child  that  is  not  kept  in  school  regularly  for  the  full 
term  can  not  make  satisfactory  progress.  As  in  other  sections  of  the 
State  farm  work  has  precedence  over  school  work.  The  inuneditit^ 
income  of  the  farm  is  tangible,  while  the  value  to  the  child  of  having 
his  life  broadened  and  enriched  by  the  school  is  not  so  near  nor  so 
tajigibl«\  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  schools  is  the  poor  attendance 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  in  the  spring.  For  example,  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  schools  visited  was  ^69  for  the  yeitr.  Of  this  number  707 
were  enrolled  in  April.  Of  the  707  enrolled  only  548  or  56,5  p«r 
cent  of  the  total  enrollment  were  prest*nt  the  day  the  schools  w< 
visited. 
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^reparation  of  the  Uachera.^ — A  majority  of  the  teachers  in  Chaiu- 
Coimty  hold  life  or  first  grade  certificates ;  25  hold  life  certifi- 
cates; 56,  first  grade;  49,  second  grade,  and  4  third  grade.  Of  the 
teachers  reporting  15  per  cent  have  not  attended  school  beyond  ele- 
mentary grades  except  possibly  a  summer  term  or  two  at  a  normal  or 
coUege*  Only  40  per  cent  have  graduated  from  high  school,  10  per 
cent  from  nonnal  school,  and  3  per  cent  from  college. 

Teachers  are  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  A 
teacher  holding  a  first-grade  certificate  receives  $62.50;  one  holding 
a  second  grade  certificate  $52.50,  and  one  holding  a  third  grade 
$47.50  a  month  for  a  term  of  eight  months.  Principals  of  graded  and 
town  schools  receive  from  $75  to  $150  a  month. 

Plans  for  futwre, — ^The  county  superintendent  and  county  school 
boards  are  emphasizing  the  need  of  better  school  buildings  and  of 
school  consolidation.  The  aim  is  to  eliminate  the  high-school  grades 
taught  in  the  one  and  two  teacher  schools  and  to  have  all  children 
pursuing  high-school  subjects  attend  the  county  high  school  or  one  of 
the  other  high  schools  in  the  county.  A  S|)ecial  study  of  health  con- 
ditions is  under  way  and  the  school  board  will  adopt  such  plans  as 
may  be  feasible  for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  school  chil- 
dren.   Two  Xegro  consolidated  schools  will  be  established  next  term, 

Recommenflatiofia, — 1.  The  county  board  of  education  should  em- 
ploy a  full-time  clerk  for  the  county  superintendent  and  several 
assistant  superintendents  or  supervisors. 

2.  The  plan  of  having  a  high  school  in  each  of  the  mill  towns 
*!hould  be  abandoned  and  one  high  school  established  for  the  children 
attending  the  high  schools  at  Shawmut,  Langdale,  Fairfax,  and 
Riverview.  ' 

3.  A  better  system  of  records  should  be  kept.  The  county  super- 
int-endent  sho  W  not  accept  a  teacher's  report  until  she  has  compiled 
all  the  data  required. 

4.  The  county  should  be  redistricted  with  future  consolidation  in 
view. 
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Size  and  dutribution  of  Negro  population  in  the  State. — Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  the  Negro  population  in  Alabama  was  908,- 
282,  forming  43  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  The 
Negro  population  of  Alabama  is  smaller  than  that  of  either  Georgia 
or  Mississippi,  and  does  not  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
State's  population  as  it  does  in  the  two  adjoining  States,  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Negro,  however,  complicates  the  educational  problem  to 
the  extent  that  it  makes  necessai*y  the  maintenance  of  two  school  sjrd- 
tems,  one  for  each  race.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  evmi 
if  the  entire  population  of  the  State  were  white,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  far  more  teachers  and  schoolhouses  than  are  now  provided 
for  the  wliite  population,  with  a  resultant  increase  in  coet  to  the 
State. 

The  proportion  which  the  Negroes  form  of  the  total  population 
varies  greatly  in  the  counties.  There  are  21  counties  where  the 
Negroes  otitnumber  the  white  people.  These  counties,  referred  to  as 
the  '*  black  belt,''  form  a  block  extending  across  the  south  evntral  por- 
tion of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  eight  counties  with 
less  than  500  Negro  children  of  school  age,  according  to  the  Stata 
biennial  census  of  1918.  With  the  exception  of  Cleburne  County. 
the  "white"  counties— those  with  less  than  12^  jier  omt  of  their 
population  Negro — form  a  belt  across  the  northern  portion  of  the 
State.  Numerically,  the  Negro  population  is  Uugety  massed  in  the 
"  black  belt."  The  census  of  1910  showed  that  the  21  counties  where 
the  Negro  population  exceeded  the  white  have  practically  490,000 
Negroes,  as  against  418,<X)0  in  the  other  counties;  and  90,017  of  thMft 
living  outside  the  **  black  belt"  were  in  Jefferson  County, 

\^^lile  the  Negi^oes  of  Alabama  form  only  43  per  cent  of  the  tol 
population,  they  constitute  IJ2JJ  per  cent  of  all  the  persons  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  the  State,  The  numlnsr  of  farms  cultivated 
by  them  increased  17.3  per  cent  between  1900  and  1910.  As  fan&triy 
renting  and  owning  land,  they  have  complete  charge  of  5,08Sy{Ml2 
acres;  as  fann  laboivrs  they  undoubtedly  cultivate  a  much  larger 
area.  Of  the  colored  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over,  40,1  per  c«nt 
are  illiterate,  and  27.5  per  cent  of  those  10  to  14  years  of  age  are 
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illiterate.  The  death  rate  among  the  Ne>groes  is  nearly  twice  as  liigh 
as  among  the  white  people.  Such  a  degree  of  illiteracy  and  ill 
health  is  ceilain  evidence  of  extensive  waste  of  economic  re^sources 
and  human  energy.* 

Xo  di^euis^ion  of  the  Negro  popuhiticm  would  be  complete  w  ithout 
reference  to  the  Negro  ejcodus  from  Alabama  in  1010  an- 1  TjIT.  This 
movement  was  due  to  a  combination  of  causes,  both  social  and  eco- 
nomic,  which  are  enumerated  in  Chapter  I*  The  heaviest  migra- 
tion was  from  the  '*  black  belt ''  counties.  In  the  bulletin  on  ^'  Negro 
Migration  in  lOlG-17,'*  published  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  the  statement  is  made  that,  *'  It  is  from  these  counties  that 
Negroes  have  gone  literaJly  by  the  thousands.  Some  of  them  have 
lost  25  per  cent  or  more  of  their  total  Negro  population  within  the 
past  18  months."  ^ 

Both  the  white  and  the  colored  population  of  Alaijama  is  largely 
rural,  the  percentage  being  82.6  for  the  white  and  82.8  for  the 
Negroes.  While  it  is  probable  that  the  Negro  population  is  less  rural 
in  charneter  tlian  it  w«s  in  lt)10,  due  to  the  migi'ation  referred  to 
above,  the  problem  of  educating  the  Negroes  in  Alabama  is  certainly 
a  rural  rather  than  an  urban  problem. 

Ptihlie'Sekool  facilitks. — Table  25  presents  some  salient  facts  con- 
cerning the  public-school  facilities  for  Negroes. 

Tabuc  25.— /'KdWc  liChQQl  aUtUHca^ 


WHto.    1    K^gm. 


ChildrwiTtotlyeur  !  »IH .., 

T««^icr5*  Mlaiicapii  21 . . 

1  Dies  10  to  30  ye«rs  of  age 

Na      .  tcbers,-. 

Em  tilLiueJil 

Fiipib  enroUwl  per  tcftcht  r 


2J.  ^.^1 
7.0 

41,6 


:i    >1 

190,350 
70 


t  Flgoras  Afa  tftkanl^m  ilie  1918  report  of  tbe  d«f«rttne»t  otdduoaUou. 

The  public-school  teachers  of  Alabama  received  $4,15T,063  in  the 
school  year  .riding  September  30,  1918.  Of  this  smu,  $3,082,314  was 
for  the  teachers  of  451,478  white  children  and  $474,749  for  the 
IcHchers  of  315,327  colored  chihlren.  On  a  pei*  capita  basis  this  is 
$8.10  for  each  white  child  of  school  age  and  $1.51  for  eacli  colored 
child.* 


>  TblB  statemeDt  ii  taken  from  BuUeUn  of  the  Btireati  of  BITItOBtloik*  191Q«  H^.  S9.  fi.  2T, 

The  OgurcB  llrc^  tboflc  of  the  cenauji  of  19 10. 

•  P,  50, 

•Thcsio  aTcrapeu  wore  compated  by  dlvidlDg  the  opprcipriattoQ  for  teacherft'  Bntades  In 
pubUc  K^boola  l>y  the  ouotter  of  children  7  to  21  years  of  age  enumprat^xl  by  the  State 
tileanlal  ci!n8Ufl  in  1918.  The  anlartes  were  obtatoed  from  the  report  of  the  State  doparl- 
ment  of  education,  1918,  p.  160,  anil  the  achoot  population  from  p.  155,  City  systems 
are  Included, 
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It  is  shown  in  the  Alabama  chapter  of  the  publication  **  N€gro 
Education,'*  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1916, 
No.  39j  that  "The  inequalities  are  greatest  in  the  counties  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  Negroes.  The  per  capita  sums  decrease  for 
white  and  increase  for  colored  children  with  considerable  regularity 
as  the  proportion  of  Negroes  becomes  smaller."  The  statement  is 
also  made  that  '*  The  high  per  capita  cost  for  white  children  in  the 
*'  black  belt'  counties  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  arc  few 
in  number  and  widely  scattered*  The  smaller  cost  of  schools  for 
colored  children  is  partly  due  to  the  lower  wage  scale  of  colored 
teacTiers  and  partly  to  the  very  limited  provision  for  high-school 
education.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  these  e:xplanations  by  no 
means  account  for  the  wide  divergencies  in  the  *  black  belt '  counties.'^ 

In  addition  to  the  $3,682,314  appropriated  for  the  public-school 
teachers  of  white  children,  the  State  appropriated  $346,345  to  main- 
tain 42  county  high  schools^  9  district  agricultural  schools,  6  normal 
schools,  and  3  institutions  of  higher  learning.  To  the  $474,749  for 
the  public-school  teachers  of  colored  children  the  State  added  $16,000 
to  maintain  one  normal  school,  $4,000  for  the  agricultural  and  lue* 
chanical  school,  largely  maintained  by  Federal  funds,  and  $4,000  for 
Tuskegee  Institute,  a  total  of  $24,000. 

The  large  variations  in  the  per  capita  expenditures  on  white  and 
colored  diildren  in  the  several  counties  of  Alabama  are  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  fact  that  the  State  school  fund  for  public  elementary 
schools  is  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number 
of  children  of  school  age,  regardless  of  race,  but  the  "  apportionment  '^ 
of  the  county's  share  of  the  fund  in  the  county  is  left  to  the  county 
board  of  education.  The  division  of  the  fund  between  white  and 
colored  schools  is,  therefore,  a  matter  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  tht 
county  board.  The  black-belt  counties  draw  very  large  sums  from 
the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  children  in  those 

>imties,  while  other  counties,  which  have  comparatively  small  Negro 
populations,  receive,  apportionment's  almost  directly  proportional  to 
the  number  of  white  children  of  school  age.  The  county  boards  use 
their  authority  in  such  a  way  that  there  are  great  discrepancies  in 

>mo  of  the  counties  between  the  amounts  spent  on  the  white  and 

Dlored  children.  There  are  also  great  discrei>aneie5  between  the 
amounts  on  white  children  in  the  various  counties.  Table  26  ahaws 
the  per  capitii  expenditures  for  white  and  colored  children  in  conn- 
ties  loealec]  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State. 
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Tablb  26. — Per  capita  espendiiurea  for  white  and  colorrd  vhildren. 


8«<i  tiima  &Dci  countirK. 


BaJlock „. ., 

IfODtgoiiiory , ,..„,...—-•.,.,—...... 

Dallas... -.,..„.....-„. 

•Hm?  moimUin  feoitcm: 

Clibtiraa... »...*..... a.-#. . 

JncksoQ .........—.....-. 

Bloimt 

The  Tonness«o  Vftlkrr: 

ColVicrt 

Madison...... 

Landenlale.. .. 

Tb«  hlU  sprtioo: 

TaUiiy>oc©»».. _._ 

nibb .._ ,...-.-.,. .^*.-,. 

Tijs  -aUjosa .,,....». -. _,_ 

The  wl  ro  >f mss  or  piney  woMi  fectton: 

Cm-incton  „,..,.., 

Esi^mbi^ 7:1 

D(iJ« , rt.io 


expend  itti  re 

WUte. 

NOEIO.. 

iao.w 

12.48 

16,00 

1.40 

17,35 

.W 

3.30 
3.99 

^i 

6.44 

7.23 

2.11 

1.86 
1.13 

7.11 

L51 
2.47 
X4S 

2.U 
1,37 
.90 


Local  tax  has  been  levied  in  a  number  of  counties,  and  this  has  en- 
abled the  "  white  "  counties  to  increase  their  school  fund  and  lesson  the 
disparity  between  the  "  white  "  counties  and  the  ",  black  belt "  counties, 
AS  far  as  the  expenditure  on  white  children  is  concerned.  The  divi- 
sion of  local  tax  funds  within  a  coimtv  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  that 
county  only,  but  when  a  county  receives  funds  from  the  State  for  the 
education  of  Negro  cliildren,  and  uses  that  money  for  the  education 
of  white  children,  the  matter  is  one  of  State  interest.  Of  the  total 
amount  disbursed  during  the  school  year  ending  September,  1918, 
for  teachers'  salaries,  89  per  cent  was  paid  to  white  teachers* 
Obviously,  however,  there  is  a  large  variation  in  the  per  capita  expen- 
ditures on  white  children  in  the  several  counties.  In  other  words, 
while  most  of  tlie  money  is  spent  on  white  schools,  there  is  little  uni- 
formity in  the  spending  of  it  in  the  counties. 

One  of  the  stock  explanations  of  tlie  poor  school  facilities  for 
Negro  children,  especially  in  the  black  belt  counties,  is  that  the  '*  Ne- 
groes do  not  pay  any  taxes,''  and  hence  the  county  can  not  afford,  aa 
a  matter  of  justice  to  the  white  people,  to  spend  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  school  fund  on  Negro  schools.  Some  of  the  counties 
that  show  the  largest  expenditures  for  white  children  and  the  smallest , 
for  colored  would  be  placed  in  a  bad  situation  if  their  own  argument ' 
were  applied  to  theni  by  the  State.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  by 
Table  27.  which  sets  forth  the  amount  by  which  the  money  rec^eived 
from  the  State  treasury  for  school  purposes  exceeds  that  paid  in,  for 
10  black'belt  counties.  These  10  counties  are  among  the  first  12  of 
those  receiving  from  the  State  the  greatest  excess  from  the  State 
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treasury  over  the  amount  paid  in.    The  figure  following  the  county 
denotes  its  standing  in  this  respect. 

Table  27. — Excess  received  from  State  treasury  aver  amount  paid  <n,  for  10 

black-belt  counties. 


County. 


I  Rank. 


Bullock I  1 

WUcox 2 

Pickens 4 

Chambers 5 

Perry j  0 


Excess 
reoeired. 


County. 


Rank. 


-^- 


ta0,996  '  Butler 8 

19,336  I  Barbour |  » 

19,589      Hale ;  10 

19,087  |!  Clarke i  U 

19,084  ,  Hooroe 12 


Exoeas 
reoeiTed. 


818, 8n 
18,544 
18,978 
18,014 
17,019 


The  per  capita  expenditures  for  white  children  in  these  counties 
is  high  as  compared  with  most  of  the  other  counties  in  the  State 
outside  the  black  belt.  The  map  also  shows  that  the  per  capita  ex- 
penditures for  white  children  are  large  in  the  counties  named  in  the 
table,  as  compared  with  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  colored 
children  in  those  counties.  It  might  be  added  that  six  of  the  eight 
counties  in  the  State  which  had  not  levied  the  3-mill  local  tax  when 
the  1918  report  of  the  department  of  education  was  issued  are  black 
belt  counties,  and  two  of  them  are  included  in  the  above  table. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910  the  total  number  of  Negro  illiter- 
ate males  of  voting  age  was  92,744,  forming  43.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  white  illiterates  of  the  same  age  group  were  30,633  in  number, 
or  10.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  For  several  years  the  Alabama  Illiteracy 
Commission  has  been  working  to  banish  illiteracy  from  the  State. 
Due  to  lack  of  funds,  the  commission  has  not  been  able  to  do  more 
than  make  a  beginning  in  the  work  for  colored  people.  The  number  of 
illiterates  10  to  20  years  of  age,  inclusive,  was  published  in  the  report 
of  the  department  of  education  in  191 8.  The  figures  on  illiteracy  in  the 
same  age  group  were  published  by  the  census  in  1910,  and  these  figures 
may  be  compared  with  the  State  figures.  Tlie  census  did  not  report 
the  illiteracy  figures  by  races,  in  the  case  of  persons  10  to  20  years  of 
age,  inclusive.  According  to  the  1910  census  there  were  526,505  per- 
sons 10  to  20  years  of  age  in  Alabama,  of  whom  86,437,  or  16.4  per 
cent,  were  illiterate.  According  to  the  1918  report  of  the  department 
of  education,  the  total  number  of  persons  10  to  20  years  of  age  was 
561,291,  of  whom  88,197  were  illiterate.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy 
was  15.7.  The  decrease  in  illiteracy  was,  therefore,  only  0.7  per  cent. 
At  the  present  time  the  public  school  facilities  for  Negroes  in  Ala- 
bama are  so  inadequate  that  no  great  reduction  in  Negro  illiteracy 
can  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  But  substantial  progress  is  being 
made,  as  a  result  of  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  county  boards 
and  superintendents,  money  raised  by  patrons  to  increase  teachers' 
salaries  and  lengthen  terms,  and  by  Jeanes  industrial  supervisors,  and 
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the  building  of  county  training  schools  and  Eosenwald  schools.  The 
factors  making  tlie  fight  against  illiteracy  a  diflicult  one  arc  slinrt 
terms,  the  lack  of  good  schoolhouses  and  equipment,  and  failure  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  education  law  against  Negroes  in  some 
counties. 

Sehoolhvuscs  and  grounds, — Less  than  half  of  the  buildings  in 
which  Negro  children  are  taught  are  owned  by  the  public.  According 
to  the  1918  report  of  the  State  superintendent,  the  ownership  of  the 
Ne^ro  school  buildings  is  as  follows: 

Tabus  28. — Ownership  of  Negro  schOQlh(tu«G«, 


8tiit«. 

County. 

Ol£trict. 

IVivately 
owned. 

CiUm. 

Rur&L. -_    -  --"  -^-----^-  —  ,— -^^^ 

isi          A& 

SDN 

'•1 

^i- 

,. --'^-- 

'm 

* r.-,                 rAOL 

8 

d 


Of  the  1,854  rural  schools,  1,040,  or  65.1  per  cent,  are  privately 
owned.  Of  the  4,584  white  rural  schools,  3,568,  or  77.8  per  cent,  are 
owned  by  the  State,  the  county,  or  the  district. 

The  fact  that  such  a  large  percentage  of  Negro  school  buildings 
are  privately  owned  explains  in  part  the  poor  condition  of  many 
buildings  and  their  unsuitableness  for  si'hool  purposes.    While  not 

1  thc5  privately  owned  buildings  are  churches  and  lodge  halls,  it  is 

ite  a  common  thing  to  find  a  Negro  school  taught  in  a  church.  For 
instance,  in  Montgomery  County  33  of  the  69  rural  schools  are  taught 
in  schoolhouses,  and  36  are  taught  in  churclies.  In  Dallas  County 
half  of  the  Negro  sihools  are  taught  in  churches.  Efficient  work 
can  not  be  done  in  a  school  housed  in  a  church  or  lodge  hall.  In  the 
rase  of  the  churrh  school,  the  seating  is  very  unsatisfactory,  as  the 
church  benches  are  used,  and  the  children  have  no  desks  to  work  on. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  lodge  hall,  the  lighting  is  unsatisfactory^  as  the 
windows  are  not  properly  placed  for  school  purposes.  In  church 
and  lodge  hall  schools  the  blackboard  facilities  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  Often  no  blackboard  whatever  is  provided*  The  blackboard 
in  the  church  school  generally  consists  of  several  strips*  of  painted 
wood  fastened  to  two  uprights  and  leaned  against  the  wall.  A 
number  of  lodge  hall  schools  visited  were  equipped  with  patent  or 
home-made  desks,  but  the  teachers  reported  that  after  lodge  meetings 
it  was  usually  necessary  to  rearrange  the  furniture  and  clean  up  the 
room. 

The  Negro  schoolhouses,  even  when  owned  by  the  public  authorities, 
are  often  without  proper  seating  facilities.  Public-owned  school- 
houses  were  foimd  with  crude  benches  used  as  seats,  even  poorer  than 
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the  pews  used  in  many  church  schools.  The  Stat€  superintendent  re* 
ports  that  out  of  1,859  rural  schools  for  Negroes,  only  229  have  pat- 
ent desks.  Of  the  4,584  white  schools,  2j90,  or  60.9  per  cent,  are 
equipped  with  patent  desks.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  Negro 
schools  is  12.3  per  cent. 

Very  few  rural  schools  for  Negroes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Rosenwald  schools,  are  properly  lighted.  In  most  of  the  schools 
\'isited  the  lighting  was  from  both  sides,  and  in  many  schools  the 
position  of  one  window  was  such  as  to  throw  the  light  directly  into 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils.  The  prevailing  style  of  building  used  ex* 
clusively  for  school  purposes  is  the  "  box-car"  type,  with  the  door  in 
one  end,  two  or  three  windows  on  each  side,  and  one  or  two  windows 
in  the  other  end  toward  which  the  pupils  face.  This  type  of  school 
building  is  often  found  on  the  grounds  of  a  church.  The  Negroes 
have  built  these  schools  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  church  is 
uot  suitable  for  a  schoolliouse-  As  the  buildings  were  erected  on 
private  grounds,  State  aid  was  not  secured,  and  the  buildings  were 
not  erected  in  accordance  with  any  appmved  plan.  This  statement 
also  applies  to  those  buildings  erected  as  a  combination  lodge  halt 
and  school,  with  the  schoolroom  on  the  first  floor.  The  practice  of 
building  schools  of  this  type  has  been  practically  discontinued*  The 
Negroes  are  now  anxious  to  secure  aid  from  the  State  and  the  Rosen* 
Lwald  Fund,  and  in  order  to  secure  such  aid,  the  building  must  be 
r  erected  on  a  plat  of  at  least  2  acres  owned  by  the  public  authorities 
and  the  building  must  be  built  in  accordance  with  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Stat^  department  or  by  Tuskegee  Institute. 

The  school  grounds  are  almost  universally  too  small.     Practically 

all  the  schools  visited  had  grounds  of  2  acres  or  less,  except  in  tlie 

ease  of  two-teacher  schools  built  with  State  aid,  which,  according  to 

law,  must  be  built  on  a  plat  of  3  acres  or  more.    The  scliools  on 

church  grounds  have  one  advantage— the  playground  is  generally 

I  ample  in  size,  though  not  always  level  enough  to  be  used  as  a  play- 

r  ground.     Very  few  schools  used  their  grounds  for  gardening  or  agrt- 

cultural  experiments,  but  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  shortness  of  the 

term.    Playground  apparatus  of  any  kind  was  lacking  in  the  rural 

schools  visited,  except  in  the  case  of  some  Jefferson  County  schools 

aided  by  corporations.    The  most  common  source  of  water  supply  is 

I  a  well  on  the  premises  of  a  family  lining  near  the  school.    The  schools 

1  taught  in  churches  or  in  buildings  on  church  grounds  are  the  schools 

tliat  gtenenilly  have  a  well  on  the  grounds.    However,  these  welli 

I  are  not  used  regularly  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and  where  thoy 

"  are  surface  wells,  as  in  the  case  in  Bullock  County,  the  wisdom  of 

using  them  for  school  purposes  is  questionable.    Springs  are  not  an 

unusual  source  of  water  supply  for  the  schools.    In  nearly  every 

,  sciiool  visited  where  a  spring  was  used,  it  was  not  on  the  groundsL 
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WhUe  the  spring  is  often  inconveniently  located,  it  is  a  safer  source 
of  water  supply  than  the  well  on  school  giounds,  judging  by  the 
schools  visited* 

In  most  of  the  schools  visited  the  water  was  kept  in  open  buckets. 
The  drinking  fountain  was  found  in  very  few  schools,  usually  in 
Rosenwald  schools,  but  its  use  is  on  the  increase.  In  Colbert  County 
the  county  superintendent's  insistence  on  the  use  of  coolers  in  the 
schools  has  resulted  in  closed  receptacles  being  provided  in  all  the 
schools  visited.  The  colored  teachers  deserve  to  be  commended  for 
their  persistence  in  seemg  that  the  pupils  use  individual  cups.  The 
extent  to  which  individual  cu^s  are  used  in  the  Negro  schools  is 
irprising-  The  teachers  have  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  collapsible 
luminum  cup,  but  when  these  have  not  been  secured  or  are  left  at 
home,  the  use  of  paper  cups  is  required.  Several  schools  were  found 
^^here  all  the  children  had  drinking  cups  which  were  kept  at  the 

■hool — all  on  a  shelf  provided  for  the  purpose.    On  account  of  the 

lat  variety  of  glasses  and  cups,  it  was  easy  for  each  child  to  dis- 
tinguish his  own. 

The  heater  found  in  nearly  every  school  visited  was  the  unjacketed 
stove.  Outside  of  Jefferson  County  the  jacketed  stove  was  not  found 
except  in  some  of  the  Rosenwald  schools.  Wood  is  used  as  fuel  far 
more  than  coal,  outside  of  the  counties  where  coal  is  at  hand.  The 
common  manner  of  keeping  the  wood  is  to  pile  it  in  one  comer  of  the 
schoolhouse. 

The  average  colored  rural  school  is  sadly  deficient  in  toUet  facili- 
ties. Many  outhouses  were  found  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition 
that  they  could  hardly  be  called  toilets.  When  there  is  only  one  out- 
bouse,  as  was  the  case  at  a  fourth  of  the  schools  visited,  the  boys 
Ultq  expected  to  "  use  the  woods."  All  the  schools  visited  in  Colbert 
fcounty  were  equipped  with  two  outhouses,  as  a  result  of  the  superin- 
tendent's refusal  to  recognize  any  school  not  so  equipped.  The  Rosen- 
fWald  schools  are  all  supplied  with  two  modern  toilets. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  most  of  the  teachei*s  whose  schools  were 
visited,  especially  those  teaching  in  Rosenwald  schools  and  in  bnild- 
Sngs  built  for  school  purposes,  were  making  an  honest  effort  to  keep 
'the  building  cleaA*  Often  this  effort  is  made  under  very  adverse 
xonditions.  Tl^e  teacher  usually  sweeps  the  building  out  after  school, 
or  has  some  of  the  children  do  it  under  her  direction.  The  monitor 
^^stem  is  the  one  generally  used.  It  is  also  customary  to  have  sev- 
eral pupils  sweep  the  schoolhouse  out  during  the  noon  recess.  The 
sprinkling  process  is  not  employed  as  regularly  as  could  be  wished, 
in  connection  with  the  daily  sweeping.  According  to  the  teachers' 
statements,  the  flooi*s  are  scrubbed  at  least  once  a  term,  and  some- 
times twice  a  month.  The  condition  of  the  floors  bore  out  the  truth 
of  their  statements. 
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The  Rosenwald  schools. — ^The  Bosenwald  sch'ools  furnish  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  cooperation  of 
private  philanthropy,  public  school  funds,  and  the  Negroes  them- 
selves. Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago,  aids  Negro  communities 
in  building  rural  schools.  The  fimds  are  administered  by  the  exten- 
sion department  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  amount  given  is  limited 
to  $400  for  a  one-teacher  school  and  $500  for  a  two-teacher  school. 
An  equal  or  greater  amount  must  be  secured  from  the  public  authori- 
ties or  raised  by  the  school  patrons.  In  many  instances  the  Negroes 
have  secured  aid  from  both  the  State  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund  in 
building  a  school. 

To  secure  Rosenwald  aid,  the  school  must  have  at  least  a  five 
months'  term.  No  help  can  be  secured  from  the  Rosenwald  Fund 
until  the  total  amount  raised,  including  the  Rosenwald  money,  is 
sufficient  to  complete  and  furnish  the  schoolhouse,  but  land,  labor, 
and  material  may  be  included  in  estimating  the  amount  raised  by  the 
community.  The  plans  for  the  building  must  be  approved  by  Tus- 
kegee Institute,  and  where  State  aid  is  secured,  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education.  The  building  must  be  completed  within  six 
months  after  the  Rosenwald  aid  is  secured. 

Jeanes  industrial  supervisors,  county  agricultural  agents,  and 
teachers  have  been  most  successful  in  raising  funds.  The  colored 
people  deserve  the  highest  conmiendation  for  the  liberal  way  in  which 
they  have  donated  money  for  schoolhouses.  The  Rosenwald  Fund 
has  an  agent  who  travels  over  the  State,  promoting  the  building  of 
modem  schoolhouses. 

School  consolidation  has  been  promoted  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
two  communities,  by  combining  their  schools,  can  get  $800  for  the 
consolidated  school  if  they  raise  a  like  amount.  Terms  have  also 
been  lengthened  and  teachers'  salaries  increased.  The  Rosenwald 
Fund  aids  communities  that  have  erected  new  schools  in  this  way: 
In  the  case  of  a  one-teacher  school  with  a  five  mcmths'  term,  the 
Rosenwald  Fu|id  offers  $30  if  the  patrons  raise  a  like  amount,  in 
order  that  the  school  may  have  a  seven-months'  term.  The  term  of 
a  two-teacher  school  is  increased  one  month  by  the  same  plan.  Where 
the  school  already  has  a  seven  months'  term,  tl^  money  from  the 
patrons  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund  is  used  to  increase  the  teacher's 
salary. 

The  Rosenwald  schoolhouses  are  carefiilly  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rural  school.  In  the  case  of  a  one-teacher  school,  the 
building  is  provided  with  a  room  for  industrial  work,  cloak  rooms, 
and  a  closet  for  storing  supplies.  The  two-teacher  schoolhouses  usu- 
ally have  rooms  for  kitchen  and  shop,  and  a  small  library.  The 
buildings  are  properly  lighted,  and  equipped  with  patent  desks  and 
good  blackboards.    Each  school  has  two  sanitary  toilets. 
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To  aid  in  the  building  of  im  schoolhouses  in  Alabama,  Mr.  Roseii- 
wald  lia-s  given  $64,250;  the  public  funds  invested  in  these  schools 
amount  to  $49J41 ;  the  Negroes  have  contributed  $101,460,  and  white 
people  $8,645.  Schools  have  been  built  in  24  counties.  The  counties 
in  wbicli  the  largest  number  of  schools  have  been  built  are  Russell 
and  Macon,  15  each;  Lee,  14;  Lowndes,  13;  Chambers.  11;  Conecuh 
and  Hale,  10  each. 

School  enroll^msnt  and  attendance, — The  following  tables  compare 
enrollment  and  attendance  for  the  white  and  colored  schools: 


Porvtilatlon 

Negro  ^  - 

EnroUed : 

White 

Negro 

Per  cent  enroHecl : 

White 

Negro 


Table  20, — PofniJation  and  mroUment, 
to  2£1  yejtrs  of  age: 


I 


454, 4T8 
315.  H2T 

ST,*!,  824 
190.250 

83 
60 


Ta«le  30, — Enrotlment  and  attendance. 

Per  <jeni  of  attendanco. 

rinss. 

Orenxoncx]. 

Of  population. 

WWt*.      Kflgro 

White 

Kegro. 

While. 

Negro. 

Whltfl.      N^gro. 

Kuni. 

U7»m    num 

376, 8M      lQO,2fiO 

192,008 
42,7S3 
236.3^ 

17.050 

73.3 

53L7 
00.1 
£3.9 

City..,,.— 

Sii*»'."::::  ::::: 

51. 8  {         4i*& 

In  his  annual  report  for  1018,  the  State  superintendent  points  out 
that  the  increase  in  cnrolluieiit  for  1917-18  over  the  preceding  year 
was  27,597  in  the  case  of  Hie  white  schools,  due  to  the  enrolhnent  of 
2dJ^25  new  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  and  1,372  new  pupils  in 
the  high  schools.    In  discussing  the  Negio  enrollment,  he  says: 

The  enroUment  of  Negro  children  for  1917-18  was  190.250,  au  increase  of 
33^21.  ThiM  Increase  ts  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  33,474  ntnv  pupils  en- 
teretl  the  elementary  schools  during  the  year,  while  the?  high-st  hool  grades  sus- 
talneil  a  net  gain  of  47.  The  percentage  of  the  Negro  st-IilwI  popuhitinu  en- 
rolled wa.s  approximately  00,  ns  compared  with  47  for  the  preceding  year.  This 
Increase  1r  one  *»f  the  most  reinarkahle  fa€-t«  recorrlefl  in  this  report. 

From  these  figures,  it  is  apparent  that  while  the  actual  number 
of  new  children  in  the  Negro  schools  exceeded  that  of  the  white,  the 
increase  in  the  case  of  high-school  pupils  is  negligible,  as  compared 
with  the  corresj>onding  figure  for  the  whites. 

After  making  due  allowance  for  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  who  are  in  school,  hut  not  included  in  the  above  figures^  the  State 
superintendent  concludes  that  at  least  12  per  cent  of  the  white  and 
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26  per  cent  of  the  Negro  school  population  were  not  in  school  far  a_ 
ly  during  the  year*    He  attributes  the  relatively  large  increase ; 

^enrollment  to  the  compulsory  attendance  law  which  became  effe 
tive  October  1, 1917. 

The  figures  for  increase  in  average  attendance  are  striking  when 
compared  with  those  for  enrollment.  The  increase  in  white  attend- 
ance was  15,3.t[*  over  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  7  per  oanU 
The  increase  in  the  case  of  the  Negroes  was  only  5,014,  or  5  per  cent 
over  tl\o  preceding  year.  Due  to  war  conditions  there  was  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  average  attendance  of  Negro  high-school  pupils. 
While  the  increase  in  enrollment  for  the  Negroes  exceeded  that  of 

^the  white  by  6,924,  the  increase  in  average  attendance  for  the  wliiies 
cceeded  that  of  the  Negroes  by  10,345. 
Wliat  are  the  causes  of  poor  attendance  in  Negro  schools!    One 

» important  cause  is  the  fact  that  Negio  children  are  kept  out  of 

School  by  tlieir  parents  to  help  on  the  farms.  Even  when  the  school 
term  is  only  five  months,  as  in  the  case  of  Montgomery  County* 
winch  has  a  school  term  of  100  days  for  colored  schools,  many  of  the 
children  enter  late  and  many  are  taken  out  of  school  as  soon  as  the 
spring  planting  begins*  In  counties  with  a  fi^e  months'  term  the 
term  generally  ends  the  middle  of  April,  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  other  causes  of  poor  attendance.  It  has  already  been 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  school  buildings  and  grounds  that  too 
often  the  school  is  not  an  attractive  place.  If  the  school  is  taught 
in  a  church  or  lodge  hall  the  absence  of  blackboard  facilities  and 
suitable  desks  interferes  seriously  with  the  work  of  the  pupils,  to 
ny  nothing  of  the  poor  lighting  and  other  objectionable  featuresu 
Even  when  the  school  is  taught  in  a  building  erected  for  school  pur- 
poses, properly  lighted,  and  equipped  with  modern  desks  and  black- 
boards, the  lack  of  globes,  charts,  maps,  library  books,  and  other 

^equipment  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher's  work.  The  residt 
of  this  lack  of  equipment  is  that  the  so-called  teaching  process  too 
often  becomes  a  mere  "  hearing  of  lessons,"  the  pupils  reading  from 
the  book  and  reciting  what  they  have  memorized  from  it 

Another  cause  of  irregular  attendance  that  might  be  mentioned  h 
the  small  attention  given  the  individual  child,  due  to  there  l>eing  too 
many  pupils  to  the  teacher. 

Table  3l,^Xumher  nf  pnpiU  to  the  teacher  in  thr  rural  ttinMei*  and  rftie 

for  hoik  nums. 


C]*ss«» 


Rurfti 


RnttilM. 

T^flkctwrf, 

'.^^•HtartV 

Wiiitf    1   Negro. 

White. 

Nftcro. 

.'  _:_. 

Hmm 

161,01 

sr$,t(M  1   190.  ato 

1,4101 

'446 

3,710 

41 
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In  most  of  the  Negro  schools  there  are  entirely  too  many  pupils  to 
the  teacher.  The  result  is  that  the  average  pupil  gets  scant  attention, 
and  his  interest  in  school  work  lags  accordingly.  Sometimes  the 
parents  or  public  authorities  employ  an  assistant  teacher  during  the 
months  when  the  attendance  is  best.  Whereas  the  State  has  2,716 
teachers,  the  rural  school  agent  in  charge  of  Negro  schools  for  the 
department  of  education  estimates  in  his  1918  report  that  8,000 
teachers  would  be  needed  to  properly  handle  the  elementary  pupils  if 
all  attended  regularly.^  This  estimate  seems  excessive,  but  assuming 
that  three-fifths  of  the  Negroes  of  school  age  are  of  elementary  grade, 
4,729  teachers  are  needed  on  the  basis  of  1  teacher  to  40  pupils.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  per  teacher  varies  greatly  in  the  counties. 
Table  32  shows  how  great  this  variation  is,  for  nine  counties. 

Table  32. — Colored   pupils  per   teacher  in   certain  counties. 


Counties. 


AoUosa 

Btillook..%.. 

OoflM 

CoiMooh.... 

lUdlsan 

MAren^o.... 

Shelby 

WftOcer 


Colored 

pupils 

enrolled. 


1,077 
4,160 
1,137 
2,836 
3,919 
3,353 
9,970 
1,364 
1,740 


Colored    , 

Pupils  per 

teachers.  I 

teacher. 

34  . 

49.8 

45  ■ 

92.2 

27 

42.1 

41  , 

71.6 

61 

64.2 

49 

68.4 

142 

70.2 

29 

46.7 

38 

46.8 

Another  cause  of  irregular  attendance  is  poor  teaching.  It  is  im- 
possible to  secure  well-trained  teachers  with  forceful  personalities  for 
the  salaries  that  are  paid.  The  saying  that  ^^  the  teacher  makes  the 
school"  applies  with  as  much  force  to  the  colored  school  as  it  does 
to  the  white  school.  In  order  to  teach  Negro  children  effectively,  the 
subject  matter  should  be  presented  in  a  concrete  way,  so  that  the 
child  can  visualize  the  ideas  in  the  lesson.  A  poorly  trained  teacher 
will  not  use  such  methods  in  the  classrooms  The  work  in  the  class- 
room is  not  now  related  to  the  child's  daily  life  as  it  should  be,  and 
hence  not  adapted  to  his  needs.  More  emphasis  should  be  put  on 
handwork  and  the  application  of  the  knowledge  gained. 

The  responsibility  for  poor  attendance,  however,  does  not  rest 
entirely  with  the  public  school  authorities.  The  parents  do  not  seem 
to  realize  the  importance  of  regular  attendance.  Even  in  cities, 
where  the  parents  do  not  rely  on  the  children's  help  as  they  do  in  the 
country,  the  attendance  is  far  from  being  what  it  should  be.  As 
might  be  expected,  however,  the  attendance  is  better  in  cities  than 
m  the  rural  districts. 

The  teachers  could  improve  the  appearance  of  the  school  buildings 
and  grounds  by  putting  forth  a  little  effort  in  the  right  direction. 

*  Report  of  Department  of  Education,  1918,  p.  101. 
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It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  teachers  could  at  least  secure  at- 
tractive pictures  for  the  schoolroom.  At  a  number  of  the  schools 
visited  the  teacher  had  secured  the  help  of  the  patrons  and  cleared 
off  the  school  grounds,  provided  window  shades,  and  made  other 
improvements. 

The  following  table  shows  just  what  the  actual  attendance  was  at 
20  rural  schools  in  Montgomery  County. 

Table  33. — Attendance  of  Negro  children  in  20  schools,  Montgomery  County. 


Attended : 

1-10  days- 
11-15  days- 
16-20  days_ 
21-25  days- 
26-30  days- 
31-35  days. 
36-40  days- 
41-46  days. 
46-50  days- 
51-55  days. 


Number  of 
children. 

50 

28 

32 

18 

50 

56 

66 

54 

57 

58 


56-60  days HI 


-  _      _    -  Number  of 

Attended :  chndren. 

61-65  days 97 

66-70  days— - 72 

71-75  days 48 

76-80  days 138 

81-85  days . 140 

86-00  days 106 

91-05  days 121 

96-100  days 111 


Total 1,413 


Of  Negro  children  enrolled  41  per  cent  attended  less  than  60  daya 
As  a  result  of  irregular  attendance  and  other  factors  closely  re- 
lated to  it,  Negro  children  leave  school  before  getting  very  far  in  the 
grades.  The  following  tables  for  rural  schools  and  for  places  of  leas 
than  2,000  inhabitants  show  this  condition.  These  figures  were 
gathered  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  the  teachers. 

Table  34. — Distribution,  by  grades,  of  Negro  pupils. 


Orade. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

Total. 


Teachers  and  county  supervision. — ^A  large  number  of  the  public- 
school  teachers  of  Alabama  received  their  training  in  private  institu- 
tions. Can  the  public  and  private  institutions  combined  meet  the 
demand  ?  In  this  connection  the  following  paragraphs  from  Bulletin 
39, 1916,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  are  iUuminating.  The 
St atement.s  are  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  private  schools  for 
Negroes  in  Alabama. 


Rural  schools. 

Towns  with  less  than 
2,000  inhabitants. 

Number  of 
children  in 
the  grade. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Number  in 
the  grade. 

Percent 
of  total. 

19,465 
8,607 
6,414 
5,485 
3,306 
1,710 

eoo 

412 

42.2 

18.0 
13.9 
11.0 
7.2 
3.7 
1.8 
.0 

6,762 
2,800 
2356 
2,163 
1,560 
1,167 
674 
434 

37.6 
16.1 
13.1 
12.0 
8.7 
6.6 
3.7 
2.4 

46.070 

100.0 

18,016 

100.0 
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I*rivatc  flfiancial  aid. — The  deficleucles  In  public  exi)e«dltures  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  colored  people  largely  explain  the  active  campaigns  for  private 
schools  slDce  the  Civil  War.  As  a  result  of  this  activity,  the  private  schools 
have  a  property  valuation  of  $5,457,^75,  and  annual  income  of  $554,556,  and  an 
atlendaiice  of  12.819  pupils,  of  whom  over  five-slxlhs  are  In  elementary  grades. 
It  Is  sometimes  thought  that  the  liberal  private  contributions  to  these  schools 
make  up  for  the  InequalUieB  in  the  public  ajiproprlatlons  for  the  education  of 
^'hite  and  coioreiJ  youth.  The  toUil  sum  appropriate*!  for  teachers'  salaries  In 
jlored  public  schools  in  Alabama,  however,  together  with  the  income  of  all 
blored  private  schools,  aggregate  $926J33»  or  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars 
less  than  the  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  in  white  public  schools  alone. 
In  addition,  there  are  50  white  private  si'.hools  which  report  to  the  State  super- 
intendent of  education.  The  aggregate  expt^nditure  of  thc^e  schools  Is  practi- 
cally equal  to  ti»e  expenditure  for  colored  private  schools. 

Teacher  training. — The  most  urgent  need  of  the  colored  schools  in  Alabama 
is  trained  teachera  The  supply  now  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  sec- 
ondary .schools,  most  of  whlcb  are  private  institutions,  Of  these  only  seven 
offer  fairly  adequate  courses  In  teacher  training.  Eleven  others  Lnclude  one  or 
two  teacher- training  subjects  in  their  geaeral  course.  To  supplement  these 
facilities,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  county  training  schools.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Slater  Fund  and  the  General  Education  Board  with  the 
State  department  of  education,  four  of  these  schools  are  now  mnlntained.  As 
yet,  however,  their  work  Is  almost  entirely  of  elementary  character.  They 
are  county  centers  at  which  some  secondary  and  indnatrial  training  may  be 
supplied  to  those  who  plan  to  teach  in  the  rural  schools.  The  pupils  in  the 
graduating  classes  of  all  the  schools  offering  teacher-training  subjects  in  1915 
numl>ered  only  270,  an  annual  output  obviously  inadequate  to  meet  the  need  for 
teachers  in  a  State  with  over  900.000  colored  jK-ople  and  2,350  colored  public- 
school  teachers,  of  whom  70  per  cent  are  holding  only  third-grade  certificates. 

In  the  diseus.sion  of  certification  in  Chapter  XVIII  it  is  shown  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  Negi'o  teachers  ]iold  third-grade  licenses.  The 
white  teachers  are  mucli  better  prepared  for  tlieir  work  than  the  col- 
ored teachers,  if  the  gi*ade  of  license  is  taken  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 

sverul  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  giving  life  certificates  to  all 

ichers  who  had  held  fii^t -grade  certificates  for  a  certain  time.  Most 
of  the  colored  teacher's  with  fii-st-grade  certificates  tliereby  secured 
life  certificates,  and  since  that  time  few  colored  teachers  have  quali- 
fied for  first-grade  certificates.  This  explains  why  there  are  more 
colored  teachers  holding  life  certificates  than  there  are  holding  first- 

^ade  certificates. 

^ABUE  85. — Satarie^i  of  white  and  color ed  tearhcrH  compared  in  citim  and  rural 
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From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that  the  average  salary  paid  the 
Negro  rural  teacher  is  too  small  to  attract  competent  workers  to  that 
field.  While  the  average  salary  of  the  city  teacher  is  not  large,  it  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  rural  teacher.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  money  now  spent  on  Negro  schools  is  wasted,  as  far 
as  educational  results  are  concerned.  The  teacher  that  can  be  em- 
ployed for  $25  or  $35  a  month,  for  a  term  of  from  three  to  five 
months,  is  often  not  worth  the  salary  paid.  Obviously  she  must 
follow  some  other  vocation  for  most  of  the  year,  in  order  to  make  a 
living.  Where  the  teacher  lives  in  the  community,  her  salary  is 
relatively  larger  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she  does  not  have  to  pay 
board.  The  board  paid  by  teachers  ranges  from  $8  to  $15,  and 
salaries  have  not  begim  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of  board.  In  a 
number  of  counties  it  is  customary  for  the  patrons  to  pay  the  teacher's 
board,  or  part  of  it,  as  well  as  to  ^'  supplement ''  her  salary  so  as  to 
add  a  month  to  the  public  school  term. 

Five  years  ago  the  salaries  paid  to  Negro  teachers  were  much 
larger,  relatively,  than  they  are  now.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this.  The  first  is  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  that  has  taken 
place.  The  second  is  the  greatly  increased  economic  opportunity 
that  has  come  to  the  Negro.  Five  years  ago  the  vocations  open  to 
Negroes  were  very  limited,  and  most  of  them  were  tlie  less  desirable 
vocations,  demanding  long  hours  and  disagreeable  work  for  small 
pay.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  the  positions  in  the  public  schools 
were  very  much  sought  after,  and  the  best  class  of  Negroes  was  found 
in  the  teaching  profession.  But  to-day  conditions  are  different. 
Vocations  formerly  closed  to  Negroes  are  now  open,  while  in  those 
which  have  always  been  open,  the  wage  scale  is  much  higher.  The 
positions  in  the  schools  are,  therefore,  far  less  desirable  now  than 
formerly,  as  compared  with  other  positions  open  to  colored  people. 
The  Negro  is  no  longer  a  stranger  in  northern  industry.  Aid  the 
number  of  so-called  "  race  enterprises ''  has  greatly  increased. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  to-day  a  large  percentage  of  the  com- 
petent Negro  men  and  women  remain  in  the  profession  because  of 
their  interest  in  education  and  in  their  race.  This  is  brought  out  in 
the  questionnaires  returned  by  the  colored  teachers.  One  question 
asked  was:  Do  you  expect  to  remain  in  the  profession  permanently! 
Why?     Some  of  the  replies  are  as  follows: 

"  Because  I  like  the  work  and  I  feel  that  I  can  be  a  help  to  my 
people";  "Love  for  humanity";  "I  feel  that  I  can  help  those  less 
fortunate";  "I  feel  that  my  race  needs  all  the  help  I  can  give"; 
"There  is  no  better  way  than  this  to  eliminate  illiteracy  and  to  help 
the  race  " ;  "  Because  I  think  I  am  able  to  help  our  race  " ;  "  To  pro- 
mote the  general  interest  and  welfare  of  the  race  " ;  "  To  help  build 
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up  the  race  " ;  **  To  help  boys  and  girls  to  live  " ;  **  Because  I  feel  that 
I  can  help  elevate  humanity," 

One  factor  which  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the  colored  teachers  is 
the  lack  of  supervision.  The  counties  in  Alabama  are  large,  and 
most  of  tliem  have  so  many  white  rural  schools  that  often  the  county 
superintendent  has  all  that  he  can  do  to  supervise  the  white  schools. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Negro  schools  are  receiving  more 
supervision  than  ever  before.  Most  of  the  county  superintendents 
who  have  come  into  office  under  the  1915  county  board  law  are  inter- 
ested in  tlie  education  of  all  the  people^  and  it  is  only  the  pressure 
of  other  demands  that  prevents  them  from  giving  more  attention  to 
the  colored  schools. 

The  1918  report  of  the  department  of  education  showed  that  4417 
visits  to  rural  colored  schools  were  made  by  the  county  superinten- 
dents and  their  assistants.  Of  the  total  number  of  visits  made, 
1,769  were  in  JeflFerson  County,  162  in  Macon  County,  and  073  in 
Montgomery  County,  leaving  only  1,523  for  all  the  remaining  64 
counties  of  the  State,  The  showing  for  the  State,  as  a  whole,  is 
largely  due  to  the  effective  work  of  the  industrial  supervisors  in  25 
counties,  maintained  by  the  counties  in  cooperation  with  the  Jeanes 
Fund,  each  paying  about  half  of  the  worker's  salary*  The  number 
of  visits  reported  in  the  1917  State  report  was  1,794,  so  that  the  in- 
crease for  one  year  was  2,323,  which  shows  remarkable  progress  in 
school  supervision.  The  colored  schools  need  all  the  super\dsion  they 
can  get,  as  many  of  the  teachers  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  effective  teaching,  and  70  per  cent  of  them  are  not  well  pre- 
pared for  their  work,  judging  by  the  grade  of  license  held.  Colored 
teachers  are  most  responsive  to  supervision  and  very  willing  to  carry 
out  orders  and  act  on  suggestions. 

As  stated  above,  the  supervision  of  colored  schools  is  most  effective 
in  Jefferson,  Montgomery,  and  Macon  Counties,  In  Jefferson  County 
two  colored  supervisors  are  employed,  and  the  white  supervising  prin- 
cipals give  the  Negro  schools  the  same  attention  that  they  do  the 
white  schools.  In  Montgomery  County  three  colored  supervisors  are 
maintained  with  the  help  of  the  Jeane^  Fund,  and  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  The  three  colored  supervisors  in  Macon  County  are 
financed  by  the  county,  the  Jeanes  Fund,  and  Tuskcgee  Institute. 

For  further  information  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  that  subject. 

Cc^jmty  trailing  schools. — There  are  11  of  tliese  institutions  in 
Altbama.  They  are  maintained  by  the  county  boards  of  education, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Slater  Fund,  The  conditions  on  which  the  Slater 
Fund  aids  the  county  school  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  school  property  shall  belong  to  tlie  State  or  county, 
thus  fixing  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 
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2.  That  there  shall  be  an  appropriation  of  at  least  $750  from  the 
public  funds  for  maintenance. 

3.  That  the  teaching  shall  be  carried  strictly  and  honestly  through 
the  eighth  grade,  including  industrial  work,  and  in  the  last  year, 
some  training,  however  elementary,  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

On  these  conditions  the  Slater  fund  appropriates  $500  yearly  for 
maintenance,  and  aids  in  supplying  new  buildings  or  making  repairs 
the  first  year,  when  funds  for  the  same  purpose  are  provided  from 
other  sources. 

Seventy-seven  such  schools  are  now  in  operation  in  as  many  coun- 
ties in  the  South,  and  schoolmen  are  agreed  that  this  type  of  school 
has  come  nearer  than  any  other  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  rural 
Negroes.  The  purpose  for  which  these  schools  were  created  was  the 
training  of  teachers  for  a  people  80  per  cent  rural.  The  idea  was  to 
supply  the  country  schools  with  teachers  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  country  and  who  understood  and  sympathized  with  country 
life.  A  large  percentage  of  the  teachers  from  private  schools  are 
city  bred,  and  before  the  development  of  the  county  training  schools 
all  the  public  institutions  of  secondary  grade,  except  the  State  insti- 
tutions, were  located  in  cities.  The  city-bred  teachers  from  the 
city  high  schools  can  hardly  be  expected  to  cope  with  the  problems 
of  the  rural  Negro.  They  may  be  good  teachers,  but  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  have  they  been  community  leaders.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  educators  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Negro  saw  the 
necessity  of  training  teachers  in  their  own  counties,  thereby  making 
it  unnecessary  for  them  to  spend  several  years  in  a  city  in  order  to 
teach. 

In  Alabama  the  pupils  in  the  coimty  training  schools  are  nearly 
all  of  elementary  grade.  During  the  school  year  1917-18, 114  pupils 
of  secondary  grade  were  enrolled  in  the  training  schools.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  number  would  have  been  twice  or  three  times  as  large 
had  it  not  been  for  war  conditions.  It  is  too  much  to  expect,  how- 
ever, that  these  schools  should  become  county  normal  schools  within 
the  first  four  years  of  their  existence. 

The  work  of  the  county  training  schools  has  been  conspicuous  for 
two  things — the  thoroughness  of  the  classroom  work  and  the  em- 
phasis put  on  industrial  work.  The  schools  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  county,  and  are  an  ever-present  source  of  inspiration  to  the  rural 
teachers.  County  institutes  are  generally  held  at  the  training  school 
in  the  summer.  All  the  counties  with  training  schoolis  have  Jeanes 
industrial  supervisors,  and  some  have  colored  farm  demonstrators. 
These  workers  usually  make  the  school  their  headquarters.  A 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  is  maintained  at  each  school  with- 
out expense  to  the  county,  by  cooperation  of  the  State  and  Federal 
governments,  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
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These  schools  illustrate  in  a  very  striking  way  what  can  be  accom- 
plislied  by  the  cooperation  of  public  authorities,  northern  phihin- 
thropy,  the  Negroes*  and  white  people  interested  in  developing 
schools  adapted  to  the  Negi^o's  needs.  The  last  repoit  of  tlie  State 
department  of  education,  referring  to  these  schools,  says  that  '*  Local 
white  people  have  donated  money,  lumber,  and  land  toward  their 
election,"  The  Negroes  themselves  have  given  liberally  for  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  maintenance* 

The  Lowndes  County  Training  School  is  probably  a  typical  train-" 
ing  school  in  Alabama.  It  has  T  acms  of  land,  5  of  which  are  used 
for  garden  and  experimental  plots,  and  the  remaining  2  for  play- 
ground. There  iire  ;^  buildings — the  school  building,  teachers'  home, 
and  shop*  The  value  of  thi*  buildings  tmd  equipment  is  $1,150,  Much 
of  the  labor  used  in  building  the  school  was  donated  by  the  patrons, 
with  a  resultant  saving  in  the  initial  cost.  The  buildings  and  equip- 
ment represent  investnjeni  by  the  county  board,  tlie  general  etluca- 
tion  board,  the  Slater  Fund,  local  white  people,  and  Negi'oes.  The 
school  has  five  teachers,  two  uien  and  tliree  women.  One  man  is 
principal  and  the  other  has  charge  of  the  shopwork  and  vocational 
agriculture.  The  class  work  is  effective,  and  the  work  in  the  shop 
and  garden  is  of  immediate  value  to  tlie  pupils  and  their  parents, 
and  to  the  whole  county.  The  girls  are  taught  cooking  and  sewing. 
The  pupils  are  drawn  from  a  very  large  area,  but  the  school  will  not 
be  a  real  county  institution  until  a  dormitory  is  provided.  The 
Negroes  are  now  raising  money  to  build  one.  The  effect  of  the  school 
on  the  community  has  been  to  make  the  people  do  more  intelligent 
farming  and  improve  their  homas.  T\niite  people  hitherto  indifferent 
to  education  for  the  Negro  liave  become  interest^  as  a  result  of  in- 
specting the  school.  The  value  of  such  an  institution  to  both  races 
is  apparent  to  anyone  who  sees  the  work  that  is  actually  being  done. 

JvanrH  induiitrial  mpervisors. — Reference  has  already"  been  made  to 
the  supervising  teachers  whose  work  is  made  possible  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  county  boards  and  the  Jeanes  Fund.  There  are  SI 
of  these  teachers,  working  in  25  counties.  The  following  quotation 
from  Bulletin  38  (p.  165),  1916,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
is  a  concise  descrii)tion  of  the  work  done  by  these  teachers : 

These  iin*  uaiinUy  yt>ung  colored  women  who  visit  the  puhlic  schools  of  the 
coiJiities  for  the  purpose*  of  aiding  and  (encouraging  the  schools  in  nil  phases  of 
tlieir  work.  The  more  ImportJint  service  of  these  traveling  leuchers,  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  county  super! ntendeut,  Is  to  introduce  Into  the  small 
country  sch<»oIs  simple  home  industries:  to  give  talks  nml  lessons  on  sanita- 
tton.  personal  cleunliness,  ttc:  to  encourMj^je  the  Improvement  of  schoolhouses 
and  school  grtmnds;  and  to  conduct  gnrdcnlng  chibs  and  other  kinds  of  clubs 
for  the  bef ferment  of  the  school  jind  the  neli^Mmrhood. 
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The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  county  superintendent  said  their  work  is 
supervised  by  that  officer.  Effort  is  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Jeanes 
Fund  to  have  the  county  authorities  and  the  colored  people  undertake  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  salary  and  expenses  of  these  teachers. 

According  to  the  last  published  report  of  the  Jeanes  Foundaticm, 
made  when  there  were  only  24  Jeanes  teachers  in  Alabama,  the  fund 
paid  the  teachers  $5,223,  and  the  public-school  authorities,  $8,805. 

These  "  walking  teachers,"  as  the  Negroes  call  them,  were  origin- 
ally put  in  the  field  in  order  to  vitalize  the  school  work  by  relating 
it  to  the  everyday  life  of  the  child.  How  well  they  have  succeeded  is 
attested  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Virginia,  in 
his  annual  report  for  1916-17.  The  Jeanes  workers  have  been  in  Vir- 
ginia longer  than  in  any  other  State,  and  the  value  of  their  work 
is  very  evident  there.    The  superintendent  says: 

COLORED  SUPERVISORS  AND  THE  LESSON  THEY  TEACH. 

Some  of  Ufe*s  best  lessons  are  taught  by  the  simplest  and  most  obvioas  illus- 
trations, as  in  the  case  of  the  sluggard  who  was  advised  to  observe  the  un- 
recognized ant ;  and  so  we  may  say  that  if  any  man  wiU  observe  work  of  the 
colored  demonstrators,  or  supervising  teachers — men  and  women  whose  services 
have  been  almost  thrust  upon  the  State  by  private  generosity — ^he  can  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in  deciding  what  is  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  our 
work  among  the  white  children.  These  colored  leaders  have  increased  teachers* 
salaries ;  they  have  also  lengthened  the  term  and  have  brought  into  the  schools 
so  many  new  children  that  the  taxpayer  has  found  the  cost  per  capita  mate- 
rially reduced. 

The  work  of  the  Jeanes  teachers  is  made  more  effective  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  General  Education  Board,  which  pays  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  in  the  summer,  thereby  making  them  all-year  workers. 
After  the  schools  are  out  the  Jeanes  teachers  form  Home-Makers 
Clubs  and  give  demonstrations  of  canning,  preserving,  cooking,  and 
proper  care  of  the  home.  The  figures  for  1917,  from  the  report  of  the 
Alabama  department  of  education,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of 
this  work : 

Number  of  clubs  organized 582 

Number  of  girls  enrolled ^774 

Number  of  mothers  enrolled 6,915 

Total  membership 13, 689 

Number  of  pubUc  demonstrations  in  canning 987 

Number  of  homes  visited 5, 290 

Number  of  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  saved  for  home  use.  461, 787 

The  work  of  the  Jeanes  teachers  is  supervised  by  the  county  super- 
intendents, and  the  funds  with  which  they  are  paid  are  handled 
through  the  county  superintendent's  office. 

Table  36  shows  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  Jeanes  industrial 
supervisors  are  financed  in  the  several  counties,  and  the  extent  of 
their  supervision  and  money  raising. 
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Table  36,— WarJb  Qf  Jeane^  mdustHal  ieaohen  in  Alabama  in  1917-18.* 
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8,035 
487 

Mobile. ............ .1.1. .!i.i.,"";"i";;;;;;i;" 

Mom-MO ...,,,.,....,.,.. 

1,300 

Montgomery*-.,..,,,.......,....*.,.,.,, 

340,00 
105.00 

Perry ,.„i. 

.*.,.,.... 

130 
147 

310 
248 
153 
334 

450 

Ptokeitt I 

130.00  ,          m 

150.00               30 
175.00               47 
105.00               44 
310  00               ^A 

3,320 

Baodolpli -.,....  .  .. 

3,466 
4,563 

RuascUT 

l^tlftpocM... .,.„ ,., 

3,083 
900 

WftUnr I  I 

t  This  table  was  f  uruishod  by  the  miAl  scltool  agent  who  snpervltes  the  oolored  schools. 
>  Report  for  this  ooonty  Incomplete. 


State  swpervkion  of  schools, — Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Gen 
eral  Education  Board  a  rural  school  agent  connected  with  the  State 
department  of  education,  and  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  education,  gives  his  entire  time  to  supervising 
the  Negro  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  rural  school  agent  is  a 
white  man  of  extended  experience  in  school  work,  and  he  organizes 

Id  directs  the  colored  workers  in  such  a  way  that  efficient  work  is 
one  in  ail  parts  of  the  State.  There  is  also  a  Jeanes  teacher  who  is 
ft  State  worker,  supervising  the  other  industrial  teachers.  Her  sal- 
ary and  traveling  expenses  are  met  in  part  by  the  General  Education 
Board.  The  State  department  finances  two  colored  institute  conduc- 
tors, whose  work  has  been  of  great  value.  The  Alabama  illiteracy 
commission  has  one  colored  field  agent.  Tlie  Negroes  have  raised  a 
large  part  of  the  money  used  to  keep  this  agent  at  work. 

Work  of  State  em^/^^'on^,— Much  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  Negro  education  in  Alabama  is  due  to  the  work  of  thre« 
schools:  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
at  Normal,  and  the  State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery.  The  State 
appropriates  $4,000  toward  the  maintenance  of  Tuskegee,  a  very 
small  part  of  that  institution's  income,  but  enough  to  make  the  school 
a  quasi-public  institution.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
at  Normal  receives  most  of  its  support  from  the  Federal  Government 
($22,100).  It  also  receives  a  State  appropriation  of  $4,000.  The 
Normal  School  at  Montgomery  receives  a  State  appropriation  of 
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$16,000.  The  influence  of  the  founders  of  these  institutions  did  much 
to  create  sentiment  favoring  Negro  education,  and  to  improve  race 
relations  and  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  races. 
William  H.  Councill  founded  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege at  Normal,  and  donated  the  plant  to  the  State  when  the  institu- 
tion was  given  the  Morrill  Fund  and  became  the  land-grant  college 
for  Negroes  in  Alabama.  William  B.  Patterson  establislied  at  Marion 
the  normal  school,  which  was  later  moved  to  Montgomery.  The  insti- 
tution built  by  Booker  T.  Washington  at  Tuskegee  has  had  a  power- 
ful influence  in  molding  sentiment  favorable  to  Negro  education.  All 
these  educational  leaders  believed  that  education  should  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  the  courses  given  at  their  respective 
institutions  have  been  formulated  in  accordance  with  that  belief.  The 
work  of  these  schools  has  also  been  influential  in  destroying  prejudice 
against  vocational  education  for  white  people. 

At  present  the  State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery  is  with- 
out dormitories,  so  that  students  who  come  from  out  of  the  city  are 
forced  to  board  with  families  in  the  city.  The  school  authorities  are 
unable  to  exercise  any  supervision  over  the  students  after  school 
hours.  Parents  are  often  unwilling  to  send  their  boys  and  girls  off 
to  school  under  these  conditions.  The  result  is  that  a  very  large 
part  of  the  enrollment  is  from  the  city  of  Montgomery,  and  the 
city  school  board  has  not  seen  the  necessity  of  building  a  high  school 
for  Negro  children,  when  the  State  institution  served  the  purpose. 
The  school  has  only  6  acres,  and  its  work  is  hampered  by  this  fact. 
Due  to  its  location  in  the  city  of  Montgomery,  and  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  its  student  body  is  from  the  city,  the  atmosphere  is 
not  favorable  to  the  training  of  rural  leaders.  At  present  the  voca- 
tional courses  for  boys,  with  the  exception  of  gardening,  are  not 
effective,  and  some  of  them  have  been  discontinued.  While  the 
institution  is  not  a  trade  school,  these  courses  should  be  required 
of  men  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  so  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  make  their  teaching  of  real  value  to  their  pupils.  The  school 
has  a  very  large  elementary  enrollment.  These  children  are  charged 
tuition,  and  while  they  are  taught  without  expense  to  the  State, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  having  an  elementary  school  larger  than 
is  needed  for  practice  teaching.  The  classroom  work  in  the  second- 
ary classes  is  thorough.  Despite  the  handicaps  of  the  school  many 
efficient  teachers  have  been  sent  out  to  serve  the  State. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at  Normal  has  been 
hampered  by  limited  funds.  The  Morrill  fund  which  it  receives 
from  the  Federal  Government  can  be  used  only  for  certain  purposes. 
To  insure  the  efficient  use  of  the  Federal  appropriation  the  school 
should  have  from  other  sources  an  income  at  least  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral fimd.    The  State  appropriation  of  $4,000  has  not  been  Increased 
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since  1885,  while  the  expenses  of  the  school  have  increased  until  at 
present  there  is  a  debt  of  $30,000  accumulated  during  the  last  15 
jears.  For  many  years  the  school  had  an  unusually  strong  faculty, 
but  the  salaries  paid  are  no  longer  adequate  to  command  the  best 
type  of  teacher.  The  school  now  spends  more  for  coal  th«n  the 
State  appropriates  annually  for  maintenance.  The  institution  is 
sadly  lacking  in  dormitory  facilties.  Teachers'  homes  and  an  aca- 
demir  building  are  also  very  much  needed.  The  State  has  never 
given  the  school  a  building,  nor  made  any  special  appropriation. 
However,  the  school  has  secured  several  buildings  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  friends,  but  on  account  of  the  limited  income  the  building 
program  was  discontinued,  as  the  addition  of  new  buildings  in- 
creased the  cost  of  upkeep.  At  present  a  chapel  is  in  use  that  was 
condemned  several  years  ago. 

The  emphasis  at  Normal  has  beeji  on  teacher  trauiing,  trades, 
and  agriculture.  The  school  has  5^,266  graduates.  The  first  four  vo- 
cations represented,  ranked  according  to  the  number  of  graduates  in 
them,  arc:  Hous«4'ceepers,  49H;  teachei-s,  including  principals,  and 
suporvisorh,  480:  farmers,  340;  trades,  302.  Wiile  the  academic 
work  has  not  been  neglec  ted,  the  work  of  the  gradtiatcs  shows  that 
the  purposes  for  which  the  &choul  was  founded  Imvt*  ]>vpn  kept  in 
mind  by  the  prei^ident  and  teachers. 

The  school  has  never  interfered  with  llie  dcvelopnit'nr  ot  the  [»ublic 
school  in  Hunts vi He,  Its  students  htnc  been  drawn  from  ail  pax'ts 
of  the  State,  especially  from  the  Tennessee  Valley.  It  is  evident, 
however*  that  if  the  school  is  to  serve  the  State  properly,  either  as  a 
.rade  school,  an  agricultural  school,  or  a  nornisd  j^rhnnl,  it  must  l>e 
better  supported  by  the  State. 

The  work  of  Tuskegee  Institute  is  >o  well  known  that  it  would 
$eem  unnecessary  to  give  an  extended  account  of  it  here.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  Tuskegee  receives  an  appro- 
priation from  the  State  equal  to  that  of  ihv  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  and  has  done  a  magnificent  work  in  the  State,  it  is 
really  an  institution  for  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  Gulf 
States,  just  as  Hampton  Institute  is  for  the  States  farther  north.  In 
otlier  words,  its  field  is  much  larger  than  the  State  of  Ahibania. 
Nevertheless,  Tuskegee  is  now  regarded  as  the  educational  head- 
quarters for  tlie  colored  race  in  Alabama,  Probably  tlie  most  re- 
markable and  far-reaching  service  rendered  by  Tuskegee  has  been  its 
extension  work.  The  following  quotation  from  Bulletin  S9,  1916, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  gives  a  brief  account  of  Tuske- 
gee's  extension  work : 

The  ea^tcualon  Oeimrrinetit  piunldea  a  large  number  of  activities  for  tlie  Im- 
provement of  the  edacfltJonnl,  a^LTlcultural,  business,  home,  lieaUli,  and  reHfdoas  ] 
]\f^  of  tho  color*'*]   pcM)pIi'  iff  tlh*  T*nitpfl    Stiitrs.     Thos4*  activities   var^"   from 
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those  limited  to  the  tieeUs  uf  the  Instltiiti.'  eonimuuity  to   those  of  national 
8tgnlficaDC6«    The  local  organi^atlotis  Include  the  hulldlug  and  loan  assocladon, 
home  buildlDg  society,  women's  clubs,  health  and  religious  organizations.     In 
Tnakegee  town  a  night  school  is  maintained  and  other  activities  are  carried 
on  for  the  improvement  of  the  colored  people.    Ck)unty-wlde  movements  Include 
the  supervision  and  hulldlng  of  rural  schools,  farms  demonstration  work,  and 
health  campaigns,    Tbe   State-wide   and    national   activities   are   largely    tiit* 
iTesult  of  Dr.  Washington's  tnjfluence  over  the  colored  people  and  the  cgtem 
prlth  which  he  was  regardcfj  by  white  people  North  and  South.    The  nio«t  Im- 
Iportant  of  these  are  the  National  Business  I^^ague,  with  its  State  aod  local 
*  organizations,   and   the  State  educational   tours   which  Dr.  Washington  con- 
ducted in  almost  every  Southern  State. 

Prohai)iy  the  most  Influential  of  the  extension  efforts  Is  the  Negro  Farmer^ 

Conference  held   annually  at  the  Ingtltnte.     This  conference  brings   together 

L thousands  of  colored  farmers  from  neighboring  counties  and  hundretls  frnm 

'other  parts  of  the  State  and  neighboring  States.     In  addition,  many  influenti^ 

white  and  colored  people  from  every  part  of  the  county  have  gone  to  Ti 

to  see  the  assembly  guided  by  Dr.  Washington.    On  tlie  following  day  tlie 

meeting,  a  '*  workers*  conference,"  Is  held.    This  Is  composed  of  persons  who 

are  directing  all  forms  of  endeavor  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Negro  race. 

Closely  connected  with  this  farmers*  conference  are  the  farmers'  institute  atid 

I  short  course  In  agriculture.    The  farmers*  institute  Is  a  monthly  expeiieoc^ 

I  meeting  of  local  farmers,  with  simple  talks  on  Improved  methoils  by  Tntikfigm 

teachers.    The  short  cotirse,  consisting  of  two  weeks  of  study  and  obsei^vrntloo 

at  the  institute,  is  widely  attended  by  farmers  of  surrounding  counties  durtnt 

the  idle  seasons  on  the  fann. 

The  experiment  farm  established  at  Tuskegee  in  1896  by  the  State  legUdaturs 

In  conducting  experhnents  in  soil  cultivation  for  the  t>efieflt  of  the  colored 

farmers  of  the  State. 

The  school  publications  Include  three  regular  papers  and  many  fmhiabit 

i  pamphlets.    The  Tuskegee  Student  is  a  bimonthly  devoted  to  the  tntereets  of 

Lthe   pupils,  teachers,   and   graduates.     The   Souther   I-*etter,   a   record   of  ihe 

Igradnates  and  former  pnplls.  Is  issued  monthly  and  sent  to  i>erBr»ns  InterestM  In 

f Tuskegee,    The  Negro  Farmer  and  Messenger  Is  a  monthly  paper  devoted  to 

the  agricultural   and   educational   interests  of  the  colored   race.    The   N«|^ 

Tear  Book  is  a  compendium  of  valuable  facts  concenUng  the  Negro  la  the 

United  States. 

The  summer  school,  with  a  one-month's  session,  was  attended  In  1915  bjr  43T 
persons  who  had  been  teaching  In  every  section  of  Alabama  and  In  many  neigh- 
horlng  States-  The  course  lnclude«  review  of  elementary  school  subjects,  la* 
dustrtal  trainings  methods,  observation,  and  practice  teaching.  About  M 
teachers  were  employed. 

Swrmrwr  schools  for  Negroes. — ^The  summer  schools  have  playetl  a 
very  important  part  in  improving  the  work  of  teachers  in  scrvioe- 
Tbe  colored  teachers  deserve  to  be  commended  on  their  attendaDoe 
at  Slimmer  schools.  All  the  teachers  interviewed  at  the  ■  V  "  N»d 
had  atteiided  summer  schools,  with  the  exception  of  i  rig 

their  first  term,  and  they  expressed  an  intention  to  attend  some  in- 
stituiion  during  the  summer.  It  is  not  possible  to  mention  all  tba 
schools  that  have  served  the  State  by  providing  summer  schoola  for 
teachers,  but  in  addition  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  State  Korauil 
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School  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  the  institutions 
tliat  are  especially  deserving  of  mention  for  their  good  work  along 
this  line  are  Miles  Memorial  College^^  at  Birmingliam;  Talladega 
College,  at  Talladega;  and  Sebna  University,  at  Selma. 

Importance  of  trainhig  for  Negro  and  type  of  educatio^t  jind^, — 
In  the  development  of  a  Stat^  it  is  obvious  that  a  group  of  people 
forming  over  40  per  cent  of  the  total  population  can  not  be  disre- 
garded. From  the  standpoint  of  health  alone  the  white  population 
of  Alabama  must  be  concerned  about  the  Negro  and  his  welfare. 
There  are  economic  considerations,  however,  that  would  seem  to  be 
convincing  in  themselves.  As  a  result  of  the  boll  weevil's  inroads, 
a  new  type  of  farming  has  been  developed  in  Alabama,  and  the 
process  is  a  continuing  one.  The  old  **  cotton  farming "  has  given 
way  to  the  raising  of  diversified  crops  and  stock.  The  new  f armii 
does  not  require  as  much  labor  as  the  old,  but  it  requires  more  in- 
telligent labor.  The  ignorant  Negro  "  hand "  that  served  the 
planter's  purpose  when  cotton  was  king  is  hardly  competent  to  hand 
farm  machinery  and  take  care  of  stock.  The  problem  of  the  modern 
farmer  is  not  the  supply  of  labor,  but  the  supply  of  efficient  labor. 
The  readjustment  period  between  the  cotton  farming  and  the  ne^ 
crops  threw^  thousands  of  Negroes  out  of  work,  as  is  shown  by  tha 
following  paragraphs  from  the  Alabama  chapter  on  "  Negro  Migra-1 
tion  in  1916-17,"  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor. 

A  ^rcat  luBJuruy  ul  Uie  .\egrot?M  have  been  wholly  depemlent  for  their  sub- 
ilstence  on  the  o\vnei-s  or  overseers  of  the  land.  The  Negro  tenants  have  alvvuyg 
been  accusitomed  and  have,  therefore,  always  expected  to  have  provisions  ad- 
vanci*d  to  tliem  through  many  months  of  the  year  This  was  done  either  by 
the  landow  ner,  overseers,  or  by  the  merchants.  To  use  the  common  expression, 
they  expectetl  to  be  "carried  "  while  thp  crop  of  cotton  was  being  made.  When 
an  average  crop  was  made  the  result  was  satisfying  Ivoth  to  the  landow^ner 
and  to  the  Negro  cropper  or  renter.  But  the  evil  effects  of  this  system  have 
been  felt  most  severely  during  the  past  four  years.  For  many  reas<ins  the 
system  has  proved  economically  unsound. 

In  the  first  place,  It  was  profitable  only  for  extensive  farming,  and  the  fer- 
tUUy  of  the  land  has  been  constantly  lessened.  Neither  the  absentee  farmer 
nor  the  Negro  tenant,  who  was  at  best  attacliecl  In  only  a  temporary  way  to 
Uje  land  which  he  cultivated,  was  vitally  interested  In  the  improvement  of  the 
SOIL  As  a  consequence,  some  of  the  most  fertile  lauds  have  become  unpro* 
ductlve  through  poor  cultivation  and  the  continued  planting  of  a  single  crop. 

Again,  the  methods  of  conducting  business  under  this  system,  by  l>otli  the 
white  landowner)?  and  the  Negro  tenants,  have  been  unscientific.  Partly  be- 
cause of  the  Improvident  habits  of  the  Negroes  and  their  frequent  disregard 
of  the  binding  imiKirtance  of  contracts  many  landowners  have  not  been  accua- 
.  tomed  to  keep  strict  accounts  or  to  make  strict  settlements  with  their  Negro 
tenants.  The  system  was  also  conducive  to  Idleness.  The  Negroes  were  fully 
and  profitably  employed  during  tlie  cotton  planting  and  picking  seasons,  but 
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went  without  einployiuent  during  the  other  months.  Diversifled  fanning  re- 
quires labor  in  every  month  of  the  year,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  the 
Negro  could  spend  certain  months  away  from  the  farm  if  he  chose. 

Thus  as  a  ftii-mer  the  Negro  has  known  how  to  raLse  only  one  crop  and  that 
under  definitely  prescribed  conditions.  Planters  and  Negro  tenants  alike  stood 
powerless  before  the  conditions  arising  from  the  coming  of  the  boll  weevlL 
One  of  the  effects  of  the  weevil  has  been  greatly  to  reduce  the  cotton  acreage 
and  to  alter  the  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating  it.  It  is  not  unnatural 
that  the  Negroes  accepted  these  facts  slowly.  Economic  pressure  alone  forceil 
a  reduction  in  the  cotton  acreage.  They  have  never  been  skilled  in  stock  rais- 
ing, the  growing  of  grain  crops,  peanuts,  and  forage  crops.  They  have  yet  to 
learn  how  to  prepare  the  soil  for  grain  crops,  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  them, 
and  how  to  harvest  them.  Everywhere  in  the  black  belt  the  remark  was  heard 
that  the  Negro  renter  **  likes  to  plant  cotton."  He  is  skeptical  of  corn,  velvet 
beans,  peanuts,  and  hay. 

For  both  landowners  and  tenants  the  period  of  transition  in  farming  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years  has  been  one  of  great  uncertainty,  instability,  and 
imrest.  The  period  was  preceded  and  attended  by  two  other  unfortunate  con- 
ditions which  brought  financial  ruin  to  many  planters,  merchants,  tenants,  etc 
One  of  these  was  the  low  price  of  cotton  and  the  other  was  the  inability  to  bor- 
row money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  "  The  exodus,**  said  one  of  the  most 
successful  business  men  of  the  State,  "originated  In  the  low  prices  paid  for 
cotton  in  1913  and  1914.  The  farmers  have  not  been  prosp<Tous;  they  have 
been  exceedingly  unprosperous.  The  present  conditions  grew  out  of  the  failure 
of  a  paying  crop.'* 

One  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  migration,  therefore,  may  be  character- 
ized as  the  changed  conditions  incident  to  the  transition  from  the  old  system 
of  cotton  planting  to  stock  raising  and  the  diversiticatlon  of  crops. 

Where  will  the  farmer  look  for  this  type  of  labor?  Obviously  the 
development  of  it  on  the  farm  itself  will  prove  expensive,  because  ma- 
chinery and  stock  represent  too  much  capital  to  be  experimented 
with.  And  the  ability  to  handle  farm  machinery  and  tend  high- 
grade  stock  presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  "  schooling/'  The  ques- 
tion is  not,  what  will  the  farmer  have  to  pay  for  such  labor?  but 
where  will  he -find  it?  Cheap  labor  often  proves  the  most  expensive 
in  the  end,  because  of  the  damage  to  farm  land  and  equipment.  Ap- 
parently the  county  training  schools  are  best  adapted  to  meet  this 
need.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  schools  give  the  boys  a  good 
common-school  education,  with  training  in  vocational  agriculture  and 
in  the  rudiments  of  carpentry  and  blacksmithing.  The  agricultural 
future  of  Alabama  is  dependent  on  a  supply  of  efficient  labor. 

The  influence  of  good  schools  in  keeping  the  Negroes  satisfied,  and 
preventing  them  from  migrating  to  other  States,  should  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  Instances  were  found  where  Negroes  had 
left  one  county  in  the  State  to  go  to  an  adjoining  coimty,  due  to  the 
attraction  of  superior  school  facilities.  The  holding  power  of  a 
good  school  is  commented  on  in  the  bulletin  on  Negro  Migration^ 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor : 
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Though  Negn>es  luuy  go  fraiii  ii  sei*tloii  in  lari?e  numbers,  or  from  Lowndes 
<'oiiriiy,  Ala*»  for  examjite,  whk-h  was  severly  afTectet!  by  tlie  Iwll  weevil  and 
rhe  lluods,  yet  few,  if  any,  UHUjilly  leave  tbe  uei^lihorhood  of  a  good  scUool 
lo  fiudi  a  looility.  About  the  Calhoun  i-oloivd  sehocH  \u  I^-owndeM  Counly^  Ala., 
there  are  [lerhnpa  a  hundred  NcRro  farmers,  who»  through  tlie  InstruineiUallty 
of  th*'  sehooU  have  l^eeii  nble  to  buy  und  pay  for  their  lands.  Not  one  of 
these  tnen  has  been  ultracted  away  by  the  opportunltteN  in  the  Nortii ;  and 
other  NegiHjes  in  this  nei^hborliood,  UiougU  living  under  hard  eondltlouB  on 
great  jihintatlon«,  declare  thut  they  reuuiln  on  account  of  the  good  school  for 
their  children.     A  number  uf  other  similar  illustrntioniJi  could  be  given. 

While  Alabama  is  primarily  nn  agricultural  State,  it  is  wontler* 
full)'  rich  in  mineral  resources,  notably  coal  and  iron.  An  extensive 
industrial  development  seems  to  be  inevitable.  But  here  again  a 
supply  of  skilled  labor  will  be  necessary,  and  in  industry  the  labor 
will  have  to  be  even  more  skilled  than  on  the  farm.  Carpenters, 
machinists,  blacksmiths^  and  men  skilled  in  various  trades  will  be 
essential  if  Alabama  is  to  develop  her  natural  resources  and  become 
a  gi*eat  industrial  center*  Forty  trades  are  taught  at  Tuskegec  and 
twelve  at  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  school,  hut  these  tw^ci 
schools  can  not  meet  the  present  demand  for  skilled  workei*s.  Schools 
like  the  Industrial  High  School  in  Birmingham  will  help  to  meet 
I  his  need,  but  at  present  the  Biruiinghau*  .school  is  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  tlie  State.  Unless  the  State  makes  an  effort  to  supply 
the  demand  the  problem  will  be  left  to  u  chance  solution. 

The  fact  that  a  good  school  is  a  commercial  asset  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  industrial  corporations  in  the  Birmingham  district. 
Some  of  them  have  pushed  the  development  of  public  schools  until 
the  labor  turnover  has  ceased  to  be  a  serious  prol>lem.  In  Jefferson 
County  it  is  customary  for  the  companies  to  supplement  the  pay  of 
the  public-school  teachers  and  at  a  numbei'  of  schools  visited  the 
teachers  were  receiving  as  much  from  the  company  as  the  coimty  paid 
them.  A  number  of  the  school  houses  inspected  in  Jefferson  County 
were  built  by  corporations  especially  for  the  children  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  teaching  of 
tmdes  to  Negroes  will  bring  the  race  into  economic  competition  with 
white  men  and  that  this  may  cause  trouble.    Unless  the  industrial 
development  of  the  Stat©  is  to  be  retarded,  however,  there  will  be  sa| 
much  skilled  work  to  do  that  the  possibility  of  Negro  workmen  inter- 
fering with  the  opportunities  of  white  workmen  will  be  small  indeed. 
For  some  years  Negroes  have  been  receiving  trade-training,  and  have 
followed  their  trades  in  Alabama,  and  yet  no  industrial  clashes  be-J 
tween  the  races  have  occurred.    Such  troubles  have  been  confined  to' 
the  North,  where  conditions  are  very  diffei'ent.    At  the  present  time 
the  State  is  making  very  little  effort  to  teach  trades  to  white  boys, 
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and  it  would  seem  that  some  supply  of  skilled  mechanics  should  be 
provided.  Otherwise  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  in  tradesmen  from 
outside  the  State.  Alabama  is  better  prepared  to  train  her  own 
skilled  workmen  at  home  than  she  is  to  compete  wiUi  wealthier  States 
in  the  North  for  her  skilled  labor.  And  the  importation  of  a  large 
foreign  element,  imfamiliar  with  southern  conditions,  will  further 
complicate  the  race  problem  in  Alabama. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  both  from  the  standpoint  of  agriculture 
and  industry,  the  education  of  the  Negro  along  vocational  lines  is 
desirable  and  necessary.  In  order  to  determine  just  what  kind  of 
education  is  best  adapted  to  his  needs,  the  occupations  now  followed 
by  the  breadwinners  of  the  race  should  be  studied.  The  following 
table  shows  the  vocations  followed  by  Negroes  in  Alabama,  accord- 
ing to  the  1910  census  of  occupations.  These  figures  are  the  latest 
available,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  the  census  of 
1910  the  nimiber  of  occupations  followed  by  Negroes  has  increased, 
as  a  result  of  changing  conditions. 

Table  37. — Principal  occupations  of  Negroes  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


Males. 


Occupations. 


iXumber. 


ARTlculture,  forestry,  and  animal 
husbandry 

Extraction  of  minerals 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustry. 

Transportation 

Trade 

Public  service 

Professional  service j 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Clerical  occupations 


Total.. 


201,421 
16,170 
32,596 

14,689 
6,365 
992 
1,957 
8,177 
761 


283,127 


Per 
cent. 


71.15 
5.71 
11.51 

5.19 

2.25 

.35 

.60 

2.89 

.26 


100.00 


Occupations. 


Ajsriculture 

lunufacturlng   and   mechanical 
Industry. 

Transportation 

Trade 

Public  service 

ProfMsional  service 

Domestic 

Clerical 

Total 


Females. 


Number. 


151,824 

71.10 

2,747 

1.20 

3 

.00 

365 

.17 

2 

.00 

1,855 

.87 

56,359 

26.43 

124 

.05 

213,279   100.00 


Per 
cent. 


I 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  agriculture  and  its  allied  voca- 
tions predominate  in  the  case  of  both  men  and  women.  In  the  case 
of  the  men,  manufacturing  and  the  extraction  of  minerals  come  next, 
and  in  the  case  of  women,  domestic  service  and  manufacturing. 
Practically  all  the  female  breadwinners  were  reported  as  engaged 
either  in  agriculture  or  domestic  service.  Transportation,  trade,  and 
personal  service  are  important  vocations  followed  by  men.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  a  tabulation  of  the  occupa- 
tions followed  by  the  2,266  graduates  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  The  2,266  graduates  are  divided  among  the 
departments  as  follows:  Academic,  1,217;  agriculture,  118;  household 
economics,  704 ;  mechanic  arts,  227. 
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Tarijc  38,— VocaW<m«   foUoiced    by  itraduates  of   Alabafnu   Agriculiuml   and 

Mechanical  CoUeffe, 


Principals 16a 

Teachers  itj  rural  school s_____  290 

Principals  In  high  schools—^-.  24 
Teachers  In  grammar  or  Mgh 

Bchools—^ .^. 90 

Doctor8--__„^ 41 

Lawyers ^ .^.^ 5 

DentlstSL—-^ — ^ 8 

Pliarmaclsts . » 3 

Bnigglsta^™-^™— — 10 

Working  at  trades .^^.^ _^  302 

Bankers 1 

United  States  Government  serv- 
ice   89 


Jeanes  teachers __«  7 

Directors    of    book    estabUsh- 

ment8u_____^ ^__ 2 

Eflitors  and  jouma lists ««  8 

BookkeeperfL ..-^ 15 

Unitetl     States     farm     demon- 
strators  ^ 2 

Undertakers  and  embalmers 6 

(%iTitractor«  and  builders 8 

F:)rmers 840 

Housekeepers 408 

Dead  and  unaccounted  for 398 

Total 2.260 


These  figures  show  that  the  State  school  has  made  of  its  gracl nates 
efficient  workers  in  the  vocations  followed  by  Negroes  in  Alabama, 
As  the  skilled  worker  produces  more  wealth  than  the  unskilled  one, 
the  Agxici'ltiiral  and  Mechanical  College  has  evident!}^  been  a  paying 
investment  to  the  State.  Aside  from  economic  considerations^  how- 
ever, the  training  of  a  safe  and  sane  leaderahip  for  the  colored  race 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  St^ite. 

Specific  recomnumdatiotis, — The  committee  makes  the  following 
recommendations  on  Negro  rural  schools: 

1.  That  a  larger  portion  of  the  public  school  funds  be  apportioned 
io  Negro  schools. 

2.  That  salaries  of  competent  Negro  teachers  be  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  will  induce  those  who  have  proved  their  competency  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  schools. 

8.  That  the  number  of  Negro  teachers  be  increased  so  that  there 
will  be  a  better  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  enrolled, 

4,  That  the  compulsory  education  laws  be  applied  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  both  white  and  colored. 

5,  That  the  course  of  study  in  Negro  schools  be  made  more  practical 
and  related  more  closely  to  the  life  of  the  children,  so  as  to  meet 
their  needs. 

6,  That  State  aid  be  provided  for  county  training  scliools  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  appropriation  of  $750  to  each  school,  to  match  the 
$750  now  appropriated  by  the  county  board  of  education  to  maintain 
the  school.  The  sum  of  $19,500  is  enough  to  aid  the  11  schools  now 
in  operation,  and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  15  more  that  are 
badly  needed.  State  aid  should  be  incmased  when  possible,  so  that 
the  schools  may  be  better  supported, 

7,  That  the  State  aid  counties  in  maintaining  supervisors  of  pri- 
mary work. 
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8.  That  the  number  of  county  industrial  supervisoi-s  be  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  work  can  be  carried  on  in  the  45  counties 
having  the  largest  Negro  populations. 

9.  That  the  county  boards  of  education  consolidate  Negro  rural 
schools  where  possible  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  two-teacher 
schools  or  three-teacher  schools.  In  many  counties  the  Negro  popula- 
tion is  so  large  that  this  can  be  done  without  necessitating  transr- 
portation  of  pupils.  Where  practicable  a  man  and  his  wife  should 
be  employed  for  the  entire  year,  so  that  they  may  be  community 
leaders  as  well  as  teachers. 

10.  That  the  minimum  term  in  colored  schools  be  six  months. 

11.  That  the  State  increase  its  appropriation  to  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  to  the  amount  of  the  Federal  Government's 
aid,  and  provide  the  school  with  modern  dormitories  and  an  academic 
building. 

12.  That  the  State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery  eventually  be 
moved  out  of  the  city,  provided  with  dormitories,  and  located  on  a 
tract  of  at  least  100  acres  of  land.  The  present  building  should  be 
sold  to  the  city  of  Montgomery  for  a  high  school. 

.  13.  That  if  the  State  find  it  undesirable  to  carry  out  recommenda- 
tions 10  and  11,  the  two  schools  be  consolidated,  and  an  agricultural 
and  mechanical  normal  school  be  established,  at  such  place  as  will 
be  most  accessible  to  the  large  body  of  the  Negi'o  population  of  the 
State.  The  pchool  should  have  at  least  150  acres  of  good  land  for 
cultivation,  and  ample  provision  for  board  and  lodging  of  students. 
The  school  should  be  placed  under  the  same  control  as  the  normal 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  white  teachers.  With  the  Federal 
appropriation  for  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  and  the  State  ap- 
propriation the  school  should  have  an  income  of  at  least  $50,000. 
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General  background,— WvihAm^  has  *233  incorporated  towns  of  les*4 
than  2,500  population,  with  an  nggregrate  population  of  164,511 
These  comprise  55  places  of  1,000  to  2,f)00  inhabitants  eacli,  with  ai 
combined  population  of  84,944;  66  places  of  500  to  1,000  inhabitants 
each,  with  a  combined  population  of  45.807;  and  112  places  of  less 
than  500  inhabitants  each,  with  a  combined  population  of  33,760. 
The  number  of  incorporated  towns  has  been  steadily  increasing.  In 
1890  there  were  only  100  such  places;  in  1900  there  were  173;  and  in 
1010  there  were  233.  In  1890  4*7  per  cent  of  the  total  population 
lived  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500  population;  in  1900,  6.8  per  cent; 
and  in  1 910,  7.7  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  rural  popula- 
tion decreased  from  85,2  per  cent  in  1890  and  from  82.4  per  cent  in 
1900,  to  75  per  cent  in  1910. 

Since  the  school  laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama  class  all  places  of 
2,000  or  more  as  cities,  only  the  school^  of  those  towns  of  less  than 
2,000  population  will  be  discussed  in  this  section.  There  are  211  such 
towns  that  are  incorporated,  or  an  average  of  3  to  each  county. 
These  small  towns  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes:  Mining 
towns,  mill  towns,  and  agricultural  tow^ns. 

In  the  iron  and  coal  mining  sections  of  the  State  the^se  small  towns 
are  made  n[>  of  miners,  bosses,  and  superintendents  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Some  of  these  towns  are  models  of  neatness,  beauty,  and  sanita- 
tion. The  schools  in  some  are  very  good.  Several  of  the  mill  towns 
are  also  models.  Some  of  the  mining  and  mill  companies  are  ex- 
pending large  sums  of  money  to  improve  social  and  educational  con- 
ditions so  as  to  make  their  employees  contented,  and  to  afford  them 
every  opportunity  to  develop  socially  and  intellectually.  In  others 
the  companies  take  no  interest  in  the  lives  of  the  employees  and  social 
and  educational  conditions  are  far  from  ideal. 

The  larger  number  of  towns  are  found  in  the  midst  of  the  farming 
section  of  the  State.  These  towns  usually  consist  of  a  few  stores, 
several  churches,  sometimes  a  bank,  often  a  gin,  a  post  office  serving 
as  a  rural  delivery  center,  and  a  schooL 

sidministraHon  and  supert^mon  of  town  sahooh. — As  previously 
stated  the  schools  in  incorporated  towns  of  less  than  2,000  popula- 
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tion  are  managed  and  controlled  by  the  county  board  of  educaiiaD 
as  if  they  were  not  within  the  incorporated  territory.  There  is  no 
board  of  education  in  these  towns  except  the  trustees  appointed  by 
the  county  board  for  the  district.  Tliis  provision  is  a  wise  one.  In- 
deed, the  limit  as  to  population  could  well  be  raised.  The  town  school 
district  is  usually  larger  than  the  incorporated  district  In  fact,  the 
town  school  district  can  be  made  any  size  the  county  board  sees  fit 
to  make  it  ^ 

As  a  result  in  Alabama  there  are  few  schools  within  a  radius  of  2 
or  3  miles  of  the  \allages.  In  those  States  where  the  village  school  is 
independent  of  the  county  or  township  board  it  is  not  unusual  to  find 
a  number  of  one-rooin  schools  within  sight  of  the  village  school- 
house.  When  village  schools  are  under  the  management  of  the  county 
boards,  they  may  be  better  classed  and  controlled  as  rural  schools, 
as  they  are,  or  should  be. 

The  f^ral  town  a  centsr  of  bnsinms  life, — ^Most  of  the  villages  in 
the  rural  communities  of  Alabama  are  the  centers  of  business  life  of 
a  considerable  commimity.  They  are  usually  the  trading  points  for 
the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  who  go  to  the  village  to  buy  and 
sell,  to  have  farm  implements  repaired,  to  have  mules  shod,  to  borrow 
money  at  the  bank  until  the  crop  is  sold,  or  to  deposit  money,  Somt 
farmers  live  in  the  villages  and  rent  their  farms.  At  any  rate,  the 
*  village  is  dependent  upon  tlie  surrounding  country  for  its  existence^ 
and  should  be  a  part,  and  not  independent,  of  the  purely  rural  com- 
munity. 

The  villager  and  the  countryman  must  learn  to  cooperate.  The 
way  to  bring  about  cooperation  is  to  associate  together  and  think  to* 
gether.  One  school  for  the  entire  community  will  help  to  bring  about 
community  thinking  and  community  cooperation. 

Association  of  town  and  country  people. — The  consolidated  school 
at  Five  Points,  Chambei^  Coimty,  is  an  illustration  of  what  a  com- 
munity school  will  do,  not  only  for  the  village,  but  for  the  entire  com* 
munity.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  consolidated  school  at  Five 
Points  the  village  and  the  surrounding  country  were  dead ;  there  wa» 
but  little  interest  in  farming.  There  was  no  intellectual  or  social 
life.  The  entire  community  was  becoming  *' deader"  each  year. 
Finally,  through  the  influence  of  a  few  men  and  women,  a  oonsoli* 
dated  school  was  organized  at  Five  Points,  a  village  of  300  popula- 
tion. What  was  a  dead  village  with  a  few  stores  became  alive,  Tbero 
^tre  now  in  the  community  six  stores,  a  bank,  a  liotel,  a  gin,  a  black* 

ith  shop,  and  two  churches. 

Before  consolidation,  the  most  unattractive  building  at  Five  Poinla 

was  the  school  building.    It  was  weather-beaten  and  dingy,  coosist- 

'ingof  two  classrooms— one  large  with  a  stage,  one  Bmall^ — and  a  dark 

and  narrow  halh    It  was  poorly  equipped  with  uncomfortable,  boino* 
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made  desks  and  had  painted  walls  for  blackboards.  The  absence  of 
windowpanes  reinforced  the  usual  fi^e  ventilation  of  such  an  old 
building.  It  was  uncomfortable,  insanitary,  and  uninviting;  yet  the 
children,  the  most  precious  product  of  the  village  and  its  most  valu- 
able asset,  were  compelled  to  spend  seven  hours  each  day,  five  days  a 
week,  and  seven  months  each  year,  in  this  makeshift  of  a  school 
building- 
The  children  living  in  the  country  fared  even  worse,  since  they 
ided  one  or  two  teacher  schools  even  poorer  than  the  one  at  th^ 
age  of  Five  Points.  Now,  the  village  children  and  country  chil- 
dren living  6  or  7  miles  from  Five  Points  attend  the  same  school  in 
a  modern  school  building.  The  location  of  the  consolidated  school 
at  Five  Points  has  proved  a  blessing  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to 
the  adults.  The  whole  community,  country  and  town,  has  been  or- 
ganized into  the  Five  Points  Community  Association,  in  which  young 
and  old  alike  are  eligible  to  merabei-ship.  This  organization  holds 
meetings  biweekly  at  the  school  building.  The  people  do  not  meet 
just  for  the  sake  of  holding  a  meeting,  but  to  discuss  community 
problems  and  current  topics.  The  work  of  the  Community  Asso- 
ciation is  carried  on  by  committees.  A  good  idea  of  it  may  be  had 
from  the  following  outline: 

1,  ^'1  committee  on  public  ^ckooh.— The  duty  of  this  committee  Is  to  improve 
and  beautify  school  premises;  to  Increiise  the  supply  of  scho<jl  apparatus;  to 
buUd  op  a  library ;  to  provide  playground  equipment ;  to  encourage  school  ^ 
attendance;  to  provide  Instruction  for  tht;  illiterate  ami  others  desiring  a 
common-school  education,  but  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  ^iiool;  and  to 
encourage  school  visitation  by  patrons. 

2,  A  committee  on  health  and  community  sanitation. — It  Is  the  duty  of  this 
committee  to  obtain  united  effort  of  the  community  to  maintain  sanitary  con* 
diUons ;  to  combat  epidemics ;  to  exterminate  germ-carrylng  insects ;  to  provide 
for  the  dlstribntion  of  health  bulletins;  and  to  invite  speakers,  from  time  to 
Hme,  to  dlscuBs  health  problems  before  the  association. 

S.  A  committee  on  litci'ary^  musical,  and  social  culture, — ^Thls  committee  pro- 
vldes  occasional  literary  and  musical  entertainments  and  social  gatherings; 
has  charge  of  the  mngajslne  exchange,  arranges  educational  games;  organb&es 
and  conducts  a  story-tellers'  league  and  a  reading  circle. 

4,  A  oommittee  on  agriculture  and  home  economics. — This  important  com- 
mittee cooperate  with  the  county  demonstration  agent  and  other  agencies 
established  for  the  upbuilding  of  agricultural  Interests;  improves  home-life 
facmties  In  the  community;  arranges  for  farmers*  educational  meetings  from 
time  to  time;  plans  the  organization  of  pig,  poultry,  and  canning  clubs;  and 
Introduces  approved  systems  of  cooperative  Industriea 

5.  A  committee  on  finances, — This  committee  considers  the  needs  of  every 
department  of  work  and  proposes  quarterly  budgets  for  the  intelligent  guidance 
of  the  association  la  making  appropriations.  It  devises  ways  and  means  of 
securing  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  association's  work. 

At  the  biweekly  meetings,  topics  of  general  interest  are  discusser 
fii-st.     The  session  then  breaks  up  into  departments,  each 
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going  to  that  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  Tlie  attendance  of 
farmers,  business  men,  and  their  wives  often  nimibers  200  or  more. 

This  one  example  diows  how  a  decadent  village  community  may 
be  made  alive  by  consolidating  rural  and  village  schools. 

Reorgcmization  on  the  six^  three-and-three  plan. — ^The  difficulty  of 
transporting  children  to  school  because  of  bad  roads  can  be  over- 
come to  some  extent  by  keeping  the  children  of  the  fii^st  six  grades 
in  the  school  near  their  homes  and  transporting  the  older  ones,  or 
those  in  grades  7,  8,  9,  to  some  central  junior  high  school  in  the  open 
country  or  village — provided  such  village  is  rural  minded.  If  it  is 
not,  if  it  does  not  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  purely  rural  com- 
munity, it  is  no  place  for  a  consolidated  school.  If  the  village  school 
is  small  it  should  not  attempt  more  than  junior  high-school  work, 
as  some  are  now  doing  and  failing  to  do  well.  Pupils  of  grades  10, 
11,  12  in  the  smaller  villages  should  attend  a  senior  high  school  in 
one  of  the  larger  towns  or  the  county  high  school. 

Tfie  school  a  commmnity  center. — The  rural  village  school  must  do 
more  than  make  individuals  intellectually  efficient  and  able  to  strug- 
gle successfully  for  wealth,  power,  and  influence.  The  reorganized 
village  school  should  be  a  center  for  community  reconstruction.  One 
of  the  evils  of  rural  and  village  life  is  monotony  and  lack  of  human 
fellowship,  and  too  narrow  thinking.  The  village  schools  serving 
as  a  center  of  community  life  for  the  people  who  naturally  congre- 
gate at  the  village  for  business  purposes  would  break  up  this  isola- 
tion and  provincialism.  In  many  villages  there  are  few  vital  topics 
of  conversation.  The  village  gossip  has  become  a  character  in 
literature.  There  is  need  of  some  institution  to  create  and  conserve 
common  interest.  For  this  purpose  there  should  be  a  common  meet- 
ing place  where  there  may  be  f  i*ee  and  open  discussion  on  the  great 
topics  of  the  day.  For  illustration,  every  village  coiiununity  should 
discuss  local  improvements,  cooperative  methods  of  buying  and 
selling,  proposed  State  legislation,  national  and  even  international 
problems.  There  is  but  one  logical  place  for  such  discussions,  and 
that  is  the  public  school,  the  one  building  in  the  community  dedi- 
cated to  democracy.  The  school  buildings  should  be  open  not  only 
for  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  but  for  purely  social  purposes, 
especially  for  the  young  people  of  the  community.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  not  many  village  school  buildings  in  Alabama  have 
been  planned  with  the  view  of  making  them  commimity-center  build- 
ings, there  often  being  no  auditorium  or  any  other  rooms  suitable 
for  holding  public  meetings. 

Elementary  school  course  of  study. — ^The  course  of  study  used  in 
village  schools  is  not  adapted  to  the  environment.  The  same  facts 
and  the  same  illustrations  are  used  in  the  rural  town  as  in  the  city 
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schools.  Aritlxmetic,  for  instance,  is  not  given  a  rural  application, 
most  of  t)ie  problems  salved  are  of  the  counting  house  instead  of  the 
farm.  The  language  lessons  are  based  upon  topics  remote  from  the 
life  and  experience  of  the  child  instead  of  upon  what  is  near  on  the 
fann  or  in  the  village.  Geography  is  begun  not  at  home  but  at  some 
distant  point.  What  little  drawing  thei*e  is  is  not  based  upon  ma- 
terial from  the  field  but  upon  lessons  in  books.  Nature  study  has  a 
very  subordinate  place  and  is  mostly  bookish.  Community  civics, 
hygiene,  music,  manual  training,  home  economics,  and  physical  train- 
ing have  not  yet  found  a  place  in  most  of  the  small  town  schools. 

A  study  of  the  time  schedules  of  six  small  town  schools  reveals  the 
fat't  that  the  subject  of  arithmetic  is  unduly  emphasized  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  the  time  ranging  from  100  to  400  minutes  a  week  in  the 
first  grade,  from  150  to  4aO  minutes  in  the  second  grade,  and  from  125 
to  375  minutes  in  the  third  grade.  That  arithmetic  is  a  fetish  in  these 
schools  is  evident,  since  the  largest  percentage  of  failures  is  in  that 
subject.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  child  in  the  first  grade  to  fail  in 
arithmetic.  As  a  formal  subject,  arithmetic  scarcely  has  a  place 
below  the  third  grade,  at  least  not  below  the  second  grade.  About 
the  only  number  work  that  the  child  in  the  primary  grades  should 
have  is  the  use  of  number  facts  that  arise  in  his  daily  work  in  other 
subjects,  as  in  hand  work.  If  formal  work  is  given  it  should  deal 
with  easy  combinations.  In  the  upper  grades  the  time  allotted  to 
arithmetic  in  the  small  town  schools  of  Alabama  is  usually  150  or 
200  minutes  a  w^eek.  This  is  about  the  average  amount  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  primary  grades  spelling  occupies  from  75  to 
300  minutes  a  week.  It  is  doubtful  whether  spelling  should  be  given 
as  a  subject  separate  and  apart  from  the  reading  lemons  in  the  pri- 
mary gi'ades.  At  least  not  more  than  75  minutes  a  week  should  be 
given  the  subject.  Reading  naturally  takes  more  time  in  the  lower 
grades  than  any  other  subject,  the  time  allotment  ranging  from  150 
to  900  minutes  in  the  first  grade,  from  150  to  750  minutes  in  the  sec- 
ond grade,  from  150  to  400  minutes  in  the  third  grade.  After  this 
grade  the  time  allotment  rapidly  diminishes  to  150  minutes  a  week 
in  the  seventh  grade.  Although  the  time  allotment  for  reading  in 
the  primary  gi'ades  is  great  the  results  are  not  what  one  would  ex- 
pect. In  many  instances  only  one  supplementary  reader  is  provided. 
In  practice  phonics  are  slighted. 

Formal  grammar  is  begim  in  most  of  the  town  schools  in  the  third 
or  fourth  grade.  One  hundred  and  fifty  minutes  a  week  is  the  usual 
time  devoted  to  it,  beginning  with  the  third  grade  and  running 
through  the  hcventh.  But  little  attention  is  given  to  oral  and  written 
eoniposition.  Grammar  as  a  forumi  subject  should  be  offered  below 
the  seventh  grade, 
limn'— 19 — ^14 
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As  previously  mentioned,  nature  study  holds  a  subordinate  pli 
or  no  place  at  all  The  time  usually  allotted  is  60  minutes  a  week. 
^  Katiiro  study  should  lead  up  to  and  be  included  with  much  of  the 
gieography.  The  time  allotted  to  geography  is  usually  150  minutes 
a  week,  beginning  with  the  third  or  fourth  grade  and  continuiiif 
through  the  seventh.  United  States  history  does  not  occupy  the 
important  place  as  do  many  of  the  other  subjects,  as  formal 
mar  and  arithmetic.  The  usual  time  allotment  for  history  is  150 
minutes  a  week  for  two  or  three  years.  This  would  no  doubt  be 
sufficient  for  the  subject  in  the  elementary  schools  if  it  were  preceded 
by  history  stories^  biography  and  the  like.  Civics  when  taught  is 
generally  of  the  old  type — an  analysis  of  the  constitution — instead 
of  a  study  of  community  life. 

Penmanship  is  practically  neglected.  Here  and  there  some  little 
time  16  given  to  the  subject,  A  few  more  minutes  a  week  could  well 
be  devoted  to  the  subject  in  drills  for  movement  and  form.  Music 
and  drawing  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  schools  visited  receive 
but  little  attention.  Manual  training  and  home  economics  are  al- 
most unknown  in  the  elementary  grades  of  the  small  town  schooL 
Physical  training,  which  should  have  a  place  in  every  school  pro- 
gram, is  confined,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  what  exercise  may  be 
had  at  recess  periods  without  supervision. 

High  achool  eaune  of  Btudy, — The  village  high  school  course  of 
study  is  bookish  and  almost  purely  academic.  Practically  all  the 
small  town  high  schools  require  English  for  four  years,  which  is  in 
accord  with  modem  educational  thought.  Three  years  of  mathe- 
matics are  required,  algebra  two  years,  and  plane  geometry  one  yeen 
Solid  goemetry  and  algebra  are  offered  in  the  senior  year.  In  many 
echoob  three  years  of  history  are  required — two  of  European  and 
one  of  American,  Latin  is  an  elective.  Some  schools  also  offer 
French  or  Spanish.  The  agriculture  taught  is  of  a  bookish  nature; 
usually  there  is  no  demonstration  or  home-project  work.  The  scieDoos 
are  usually  taught  without  sufficient  or  any  laboratory  equipment. 
rAs  an  illustration  of  the  subjects  studied  and  the  number  of  pupils 
studying  each  subject  the  course  of  study  of  the  consolidated  school 
at  Five  Points  is  presented : 

Nomber  of  Mufn^«r  «r 

.St&.       Secoad  mr-  ♦ISfH 

^_.     19             lln\g\\9h 14 

Xfi            Algebra — — , M 

-    10             Bo(>kkfH*|>lnc,  \  >H*fir ^*.-*«.  24 

15            Commt»rcInl  law.  |  yfjar^ li 

15             LaUii_.^- % 

4            Agriculture,  I  fear^. 9 

le            Botany,  i  year — ^...m.*^  fr 

10  Earoprati  Mghiry  li 


first  year: 

ArtUun^c^  i  year-^ — 

AJiPc^ra.  i  .vc^ar .^ 

Oenpfnt  wI^icd.  |  yeir^^ — 

AjjrIcuUure,  |  year.- 

Latin 

THiineatlc  advice  ^ » 


Manual  tralalng^ 
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TlilrtI  yenr: 

EngUfih-^ 

Physics— 

Latin.-- __—__-_ 

ClvJcg.  ^  year^ 

Elconomlca,  |  yeiir. 

European  history ^ 

Spanish __, 


Number  of 

pupils 
enrolled. 

12 

12 

_„^_  4 

-.—  8 

8 


Number  of 

puplli 
enroJled. 


Fourth  year: 

English^. 5 

Solid  geometry,  i  year .-  5 

General    i*evlew    of    different 

subjects,  i  year,.  5 

Chemistry -.^^-.^ 5 

U.  S.  history--. - 5 


At  Five  Points,  as  nowhere  else  in  Alabama,  one  would  expect  to 
find  a  course  of  study  related  to  village  and  rural  life,  but  upon  ex- 
amination it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  the  subjects  offered  in  a 
college  preparatory  course.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  great  fann- 
ing sections  of  Alabama  the  subject  of  agi*iculture  has  scarcely  a 
place.  Home  economics  and  manual  training  are  given  only  for  one 
year.  Bookkeeping  is  that  of  the  counting  house  instead  of  farm^^ 
bookkeeping  as  it  should  be.  Fairly  well-equipped  laboratories  ajre^f 
provided  for  the  teaching  of  physics  and  chemistry,  but  these  subjects 
are  not  given  a  rural  application.  Botany  could  be  made  a  live 
subject  by  relating  it  to  the  flora  of  the  region. 

The  course  of  study  places  too  much  stress  upon  algebra  and  geome- 
try which  are  probably  the  least  important  subjects  in  the  whole  course 
for  the  average  farm  boy  or  girl.  A  year  of  algebra  and  constructive 
geometry  might  be  required,  but  to  require  mathematics  for  three 
years  and  then  to  offer  it  as  an  elective  in  the  fourth  year  can  not  be 
defended  in  a  small  high  school  or  in  fact  in  any  school.  The  coursi 
of  study  at  Five  Points  and  every  rural  village  in  Alabama,  should 
be  revised  and  made  a  farm  community  course  of  study. 

Improvement  of  tniral  and  villnge  course  of  study. — The  village 
schools  in  Alabama,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  weak  and  are  not  living 
up  to  their  possibilities,  because  they  do  not  provide  education  in 
terms  of  rural  experience.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  in 
education  is  that  iustniction  should  begin  with  that  which  is  simple 
and  familiar  and  work  out  to  that  which  is  more  complex  and  remote. 
To  know  things  at  home  is  to  know  the  world.  If  the  rural  village 
riools  of  Alabama  were  to  follow  this  fundamental  principle,  they 
^rould  make  use  of  home  geography,  of  problems  in  arithmetic  re- 
lated to  rural  life  instead  of  to  city  life^  of  local  history,  of  com- 
munity civics;  in  fact,  there  is  no  subject  in  the  elementary  school 
course  that  can  not  be  related  to  rural  village  life- 
Agriculture  may  be  taught  in  a  practical  way  in  a  village  schooL 
Grounds  suitable  for  demonstration  purposes  may  be  found  in  or 
near  every  village*  Boys  living  on  farms  may,  by  means  of  home 
projects,  apply  the  principles  of  ngriculture  learned  in  the  classroom 
and  on  the  school  dejnonstration  plat.     Science  teaching  may  have 
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rural  application.  Practical  application  may  be  made  of  chemistry 
in  the  analysis  of  soils.  Botany,  with  eoonomic  applications,  is 
possible. 

The  course  should  include  home  gardening  directed  by  the  schooL 
In  the  villages  visited  there  were  many  unsightly  backyards  and 
vacant  lots  that  could  have  been  made  attractive  and  productive  if 
they  had  been  planted  into  gardens.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the 
children  living  in  villages  cultivate  gardens  at  home,  but  their  eS<»cis 
are  undirected.  If  the  work  were  directed  by  the  schools,  many  cor- 
relations of  gardening  with  arithmetic,  language,  drawing,  manual 
training,  nature  study,  and  other  subjects  would  be  possible. 

When  the  materials  us^  in  the  village  schools  are  drawn  largely 
from  the  cities,  and  the  child's  attention  is  continually  directed  to 
city  life,  he  is  not  taught  to  appreciate  his  surroundings  nor  his 
opportunities.  He,  therefore,  goes  to  the  city  at  the  earliest  moment 
to  seek  wealth  and  power,  when,  in  reality,  both  of  these  might  be 
found  in  his  own  village  commimity.  It  is  not  advocated  that 
every  rural  or  village  youth  remain  in  a  rural  environment,  but  that 
the  viUage  course  of  study  be  based  upon  rural  life  so  that  more 
children  may  see  the  many  opportunities  in  their  own  community. 

MiU  and  mining  town  schools. — ^The  schools  in  the  mill  and  mining 
towns  of  Alabama,  supported  by  public  funds,  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  rural  villages  just  described.  In  Chambers  County  the 
cotton-mill  corporation  operating  the  mills  at  Shawmut  and  the  three 
other  mill  towns  in  that  county  add  several  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  the  running  expenses  of  each  of  the  schools  for  salaries,  a  longer 
school  term,  free  textbooks,  and  other  things  that  the  county  board 
can  not  provide  under  the  present  system  of  assessing  property.  The 
company  has  erected  modem  sanitary  school  buildingd  in  each  of  the 
towns.  A  cottage  is  provided  for  the  principal  of  each  town  school, 
a  teacher  cottage  is  also  provided,  a  charge  of  $15  a  month  being 
made  for  room  and  board.  The  company  also  supports  a  kinder- 
garten in  each  town,  paying  the  teachers,  providing  supplies,  furnish- 
ing a  building,  etc.  Surrounding  each  school  building  are  large  play- 
grounds well  equipped  with  play  apparatus. 

In  each  town  there  is  a  night  school  supported  by  the  company. 
The  mill  workers  who  desire  to  become  more  proficient  are  given 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  will  aid  them  to  realize  their  desires. 
Most  of  the  night-school  students  study  textiles.  Many  of  the 
illiterate  are  taught  to  read  and  write. 

The  cotton-mill  company  in  Chambers  County  has  already  made 
plans  for  part  time  classes  for  older  boys  and  girls  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  and  who  are  working.  They  can  work  half  of  the  day 
and  attend  school  the  other  half.    The  pupils  will  have  classroom 
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instruction  regarding  textiles  and  make  the  practical  application  in 
the  mills.  Other  subjects,  as  literature,  history,  community  civics, 
personal  hygiene,  and  home  economics  should  have  a  place  in  the  part- 
time  courses. 

A  feature  of  the  educational  program  of  each  of  the  mill  towns 
is  a  lyceum  course  which  is  offorc'd  during  the  winter  months  in  a 
community  building  with  which  each  town  is  provided.  Moving 
pictures  are  shown  three  times  a  week*  The  community  halls  are 
used  for  social  and  recreational  purposes.  The  next  step  in  the  use  of 
these  halls  would  be  to  have  them  open  for  the  discussion  of  public 
questions* 

At  the  raining  towns  where  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  has 

ines  may  be  found  schools  equal  or  even  superior  to  those  in  the 

tton-mill  towns  of  Chambers  County*  The  school  buildings  are 
beautiful  and  well  adapted  to  school  use.  The  playgrounds  are  large 
and  well  equipped*  The  school  gardens  are  unexcelled  in  the  State. 
The  Sf>cial  and  recreational  life  of  each  community  is  well  provided 
for  by  means  of  a  clubhouse. 

The  mill  town  schools  in  Chambers  County  and  the  mining  town 
schools  supported  in  part  by  a  private  corporation  are  examples  of 
what  financial  support  will  do  for  schools.  When  one  goes  from 
these  schools  to  most  other  town  schools  in  the  State  it  seems  like 
going  from  a  beautiful  well-kept  avenue  in  a  large  city  to  a  back  alley. 

School  Uhraries. — ^Most  of  the  town  schools  contain  a  library,  but 
in  many  instances  the  books  are  too  few  in  number  and  not  well 
selected*    A  separate  room  is  rarely  provided. 

The  library  should  comprise  books  to  supplement  the  texts  used 
in  school  literature,  biography,  history,  books  of  travel,  and  books 
of  science  popularly  treated.  A  number  of  good  books  of  fiction 
should  be  provided  for  general  reading.  At  least  three  or  four 
magazines  treating  of  the  topics  of  the  day  should  be  on  file  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  and  the  public*  Several  magazines  on  teaching 
and  general  educational  topics  should  be  provided.  A  viDage  school 
library  thus  equipped  w^ould  add  immensely  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools.  The  library  room  should  be  open  to  the  public  as  a  reading 
room. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  made  of  a  town  library,  data  regarding 
the  library  at  Langdale  are  presented:  This  library  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  school,  being  supported  by  the  cotton  mill  cor- 
poration  operating  at  Langdale,  but  it  is  on  the  school  grounds  and 
works  through  the  schools.  In  any  other  town  a  purely  school 
library  in  charge  of  a  librarian  could  no  doubt  accomplish  as  much. 
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Data  of  the  library  at  Langdale. 


Ywr. 

Books 
charged. 

Miga- 

sines 
charged. 

!fssr 

received. 

Number 
of 

TliltOIS. 

1913 

1,309 
1,236 
1741 
2  123 
1,849 
2,816 

613 
860 
1,161 
1,160 
663 
284 

487 
053 
698 
647 
814 
766 

2,474 
6.1M 

1914 

1915 

1916 

4;90S 
4!  07 

1917 

1918 

Total 

11,073 

4,581 

'  3,963 

27.301 

RetardoMon  omd  elimmatioru — Since  the  elementary  school  course 
in  Alabama  is  seven  years  in  length,  the  child  entering  at  7  years  of 
age  and  making  one  grade  each  year  completes  the  course  at  14« 
In  compiling  the  data  on  age  and  grade  children  of  the  first  grade 
6  and  7  years  of  age  are  considered  normal ;  all  8  years  of  age  and 
over,  over  age.  In  the  second  grade  children  imder  7  years  of  age 
are  considered  under  age ;  all  7  and  8  years  of  age,  normal^  and  all 
9  or  more  years  of  age,  over  age,  and  so  on  throughout  the  grades, 
allowing  two  years  for  the  normal  age.  This  is  a  liberal  allowance 
for  normality  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  ages 
are  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Table  39. — Distribution  of  white  children  by  age  in  toiont  below  t,000  popu- 

latum* 


OndM.     , 

1 

1 

II 

Jl 

II 

II 

II 

J} 

II 
Jl 

it 

II 

II 

II 

aa 

II 

II 

II 

II 

61 
72 
118 
290 
369 
670 
669 

II 

II 

18 
29 
79 
236 
248 
338 
674 

II 

II 

10 
11 
39 
62 
61 
165 

II 

6 
3 
7 

U 

66 

II 

SS5 

II 

I 

360 
18 

1,883 
177 
33 

3,088 

1,240 

28B 

48 

1,670 

1,607 

930 

216 

67 

6 

1,028 

1,097 

1,247 

839 

225 

68 

2 

665 

827 

964 

1,238 

287 
379 
655 

184 
200 
469 

112 
143 
267 
484 

3 

*'*6 

4 

8 

22 

9,264 

n 

5.608 

ui 

5,063 
6,090 

IV 

8721    745 

V 

755I1.OO5     832 

flOA 

4;  206 

VL 

212 
20 

622,    9271    748 
168     541     90fi 
15     1331    307 

3,734 

vn 

304 
344 

171 

3.316 

vm 

490 

3flA 

217|  176 

2,079 

Total  of  ages 

378 

2,093 

4,663 

4,395 

4,506 

4,362 

4,003 

4,03ip,472J2,639il,9a0 

996 

606  278b8,2S3 

Table  40. — Distribution  of  town  children  {white)  with  reference  to  normal  age. 


• 

Number  in  each  grade. 

ToUlIn 
each 
grade. 

Per  cent  in  each  grade. 

Grades. 

Under 
age. 

Normal 
age. 

Oyer 
age. 

Under 
age. 

Normal 

age. 

Over 
age. 

I 

360  1       4,960 
195  1        2,747 
322  1       2,177 
263          2,077 
202  1        1,760 
286  ,        1,549 
190  1        1,346 
148  1           797 

8,934 
2,561 
2,584 
2,710 
2,163 
1,899 
1,779 
1,134 

9,263 
5,503 
5,083 
5,050 
4,205 
3,734 
3,315 
2.079 

3.9 
3.5 
6.3 
5.2 

68.6 
49.6 
428 
41. 1 

416 

II 

46.9 

m 

609 

IV 

65^7 

V 

6.9           41.8 

7.6  41.5 

5. 7  40. 6 
7.1  1         37.8 

6L3 

VI 

da9 

VII 

53.7 

vm 

611 

Total 

2,056         17.422 

18,764 

38,232 

5.3  !         45.6 

49.2 
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A  comparison  of  these  data  with  similar  data  for  62  counties 
(schools  outside  of  cities)  in  Colorado  shows  that  the  rate  of  ret^irda- 
tion  in  Alabama  towns  is  large.  In  the  62  counties  of  Colorado  10 
per  cent  of  the  children  are  under  age,  63  per  cent  normal,  and  27 
per  cent  averaga 

^  Causes  of  retardation. — Even  without  comparison  with  other  school 
Systems  it  is  evident  that  there  are  too  many  overage  children  in  the 
town  elementary  schools*  The  cause  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, due  to  several  factors  and  includes  irregular  attendance,  in- 
adequate supervision,  uninteresting  and  ineffective  teaehingj  and  a 
course  of  study  not  adapted  to  needs  of  children.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  which  is  the  greater  factor  in  causing  retardation,  but  poor  teach: 
ing  and  irregular  attendance  which  is  conditioned  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent upon  teacldng  are  the  chief  contributing  factoi's, 

The  probhm, — ^The  seriousness  of  retardation  has  not  been  realized 
by  most  principals  and  teacliet^s.  It  is  concerned  with  the  results  to 
the  child  himself,  the  educational  loss  to  the  State,  and  the  financial 
loss  which  comes  from  the  added  expense  of  repeating  grades.  Of 
these  the  first  two  are  the  most  important*  The  child  loses  interest 
and  drifts  along  or  leaves  school  altogether  while  the  State  loses 
the  possibility  of  adding  to  its  population  an  educated  citizen.  A 
majority  of  the  children  are  so  retarded  that  they  do  not  go  far 
enough  in  school  to  acquire  the  skill,  knowledge,  and  culture  which 
the  school  aims  to  inculcate.  Tlieir  education  is  not  comprehensive, 
and  the  school  impressions  are  superficial.  With  a  retardation  rate 
of  49  per  cent  many  children  complete  only  a  few  grades,  thus  merely 
passing  beyond  illiteracy.  Some  of  these  may,  if  they  have  the  in- 
clination,  become  fairly  well-educated  citizens  by  reading  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  will  not  since  they  do 
not  have  a  background  of  knowledge  sufficient  ic  interpret  what  th&jPi. 
read. 

Educaiwn  of  the  teachers, — The  educational  and  professional 
standard  for  clementars^  teachers  should  be  four  years  high  school 
and  two  years  normal  school  work.  Measured  by  this  standard  th© 
town  schools  of  Alabama  fall  short,  Tlie  amount  of  schooling  the 
teachers  of  these  schools,  both  elementary  and  high,  have  had  beyond 
the  seventh  grade  averages  about  three  years.  Of  the  teachers  re- 
porting to  the  survey  committee  24  per  cent  have  not  attended 
school  l>eyond  the  elementary  grades,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
who  have  attended  one  or  more  sunmier  schools.  Of  those  who  have 
attended  high  school  8.4  per  cent  have  attended  1  year;  15J  per  cent 
2  years ;  25.3  per  cent  3  years ;  and  58,6  per  cent  4  yeai-s. 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  reporting  32.8  per  cent  have  at- 
tended and  14*3  per  cent  have  graduated  from  a  normal 
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Many  of  those  who  have  attended  normal  school  have  done  so  for 
only  one  term.  One  and  two-tenths  per  cent  have  g^raduated  from 
college,  and  15  per  cent  hnve  attended  college  a  year  or  more  or  for 
a  summer  term  or  two. 

It  is  interestmg  to  compare  the  preparation  of  town  teachers  in 
an  old  State  like  Alabama  with  the  preparation  of  rural  school  teach- 
ers in  a  new  State  like  Arizona.     In  Alabama  42.2  per  cent  of  the 

I  town  teachers  have  attended  high  scliool  for  four  years,  in  Arizona 

1 88,4  per  cent  of  the  purely  rural  teachers  have  attended  school  four 

1  or  more  years  above  elementary  school,  and  68,4  per  cent  have  five 
or  more  years  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

Teachers^  Bolari^s. — One  reason  that  the  teachers  in  Arizona  are 
better  prepared  than  those  in  Alabuma  is  that  the  annual  salary  of 
teachers  in  the  one  State  is  two  or  three  times  that  in  the  other — all 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Arizona  is  a  desert  country,  only  a  few 
fertile  spots  appearing  here  andthere.  In  Alabama  there  is  mineral 
wealth,  the  mountains  and  some  of  the  plains  are  covered  with  virgin 
forest,  nearly  every  part  of  cleared  land  yields  cotton  and  corn,  yoi 
the  teachers  are  not  paid  salaries  such  as  afford  a  motive  for  making 

[  special  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  prevailing  salary  for  village  teachers  in  Alabama  is  betw« 

^  $400  and  $500  a  year,  while  for  the  county  at  large  it  is  between 
and  $600;  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  between  $500  and  $600,  in 
the  Southern  States  between  $400  and  $500,  in  the  Central  States 
between  $500  and  $600,  and  in  the  Western  States  between  $T00  and 

I  $800,  The  village  school  principals  in  Alabama  receive  between 
$000  and  $1,000,  while  for  the  country  at  large  they  are  paid  frotn 

I  $1,100  to  $1,200. 

VilUige  school  pHrkcipaU, — ^Tliough  the  village  sch<:K)ls  of  the  Stata 
of  Alabama  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent, 
the  principal  should  do  some  supervising,  especially  in  the  larger 
villages.  The  chief  function  of  the  village  school  principal,  however, 
is  to  be  a  community  leader  in  the  improvement  of  educational  con* 
ditions.  In  too  many  instances  he  is  content  to  close  the  st^hooi  build- 
ing after  the  day's  work  and  then  to  drift  along  with  the  current  of 
village  thought  on  educational  subjects.  Village  community  lifr  t*» 
simple,  but  in  most  instances  the  members  do  not  work  togetlier.  An 
organisser  and  director  of  sodal  and  educational  life  is  needed.  The 
principal  of  the  village  schof)!  district,  whether  it  ^  '  ^^  only  the 
village  proper  or  the  entire  community,  should  be  i  in  a  peds* 

\  gorgue.  He  should  be  an  educator  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  a  com- 
munity leader — not  a  follower,  a  guide  setting  up  ideals  of  accom- 
plishment. In  too  many  schools  visited  in  Alalmma  the  principal 
do  not  realize  their  opportunity  as  leaders  nor  have  they  caught  the 
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vision  of  better  village  life  and  better  school  facilities  for  educating 
the  whole  community,  young  and  old. 

Specific  recoimneiidafions. — 1.  Continue  the  present  plan  of  plac- 
ing towns  of  less  than  2,000  population  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  county  board  of  education. 

2.  Encourage  the  levy  of  local  taxes  in  all  village  and  town  dis- 
tricts so  as  to  enable  the  board  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  charging 
tuition  fees. 

3.  Limit  the  smaller  village  to  nine  grades  of  work.  Organize  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  as  junior  high  school.  Organize 
the  larger  village  schools,  elementary  schools  (grades  1-6),  junior 
high  school  (grades  7,  8,  9),  and  senior  high  school  (grades  10,  11, 
and  12). 
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Chapter  XL 

THE  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  COUNTY 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


1.  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

History  of  th^ir  orgdnization. — Alabama  was  the  pioneer  in  bri 
Lng  into  existence  a  system  of  congressional  district  agricultiil 
schools.  This  work  was  begun  in  Alabama  17  years  before  a  similar 
Bm  was  established  in  Georgia,  and  these  States  are  the  only 
^States  which  have  as  a  part  of  their  educational  system  an  agricul- 
tural school  for  each  congressional  district.  The  Alabama  system 
of  congressional  district  agricultural  schools  was  initiated  under  the 
provisions  of  a  bill,  approved  February  28,  1889,  "To  establish  a 
bmnch  agricultural  experiment  station  and  branch  agricultural 
chool  in  North  Alabama,*'  Under  this  act  two  schools  were  or- 
'  ganized^  one  at  Athens  and  the  other  at  Abbeville. 

It  was  provided  originally  that  the  board  of  control  for  each  in^ 
stitution  should  consist  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  the  di- 
rector of  the  experiment  station  at  Auburn,  and  five  progressive 
farmers.  The  board  of  control  was  given  the  power  to  elect  presi- 
dents, teachers,  and  directors,  and  to  manage  the  schools  and  stations 
as  it  should  think  best.  For  the  first  year  the  State  appropriated 
1,000  to  each  school,  and  for  every  year  thereafter  $2,500,  payments 
being  made  quarterly.  The  board  of  control  was  given  authority  to 
purchase  land,  not  exceeding  40  acres  for  each  station,  and  to  con- 
struct the  necessary  buildings  and  other  improvements.  It  w*as  pro- 
vided that  experiments  should  be  made  at  the  stations  to  advance  the 
^interests  of  scientific  agriculture  and  that  chemical  analyses  should 
made  by  the  State  cJiemist  under  the  supervision  of  the  commiS" 
Bioner  of  agriculture. 

The  act  establishing  these  schools  was  amended  on  February  IS, 
^893^  the  amendnjent  providing  that  the  schools  should  receive  $3,000 
lually  and  the  board  of  control  be  authorized  to  purchase  80  acrfifl 
"^of  land  for  each  school,  Simihir  acts  of  the  legislature  have  brought 
into  existence  seven  other  district  agricultural  schools^  so  that  at  ibe 
L present  time  Alabama  maintains  nine  agricultural  schools,  whidi 
[according  to  the  original  plan  were  located  one  in  each  congrfwrional 
[district,  but  with  the  redistricting  of  the  State  in  1915,  two  schocds 
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were  included  within  the  limits  of  the  seventh  district.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  the  State  superintendent  is  correct  in  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  legislature  of  1919  should  change  the  names  of  these 
schools  by  omitting  the  word  "  district." 

At  present  each  school  receives  an  annual  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance of  $4,500,  with  the  condition  that  $750  must  be  used  by  each 
school  in  the  specific  work  of  agriculture.  Each  school  derives  ap- 
proximately $12  a  year  matriculation  fee  from  each  pupil  entering 
the  school.  Various  acts  since  1889  have  finally  placed  the  schools 
under  a  board  of  control  consisting  of  the  governor,  the  superintend- 
ent of  education,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  two  local  mem- 
l>ers  appointed  by  the  governor,  residing  in  the  congressional  district 
in  which  the  school  is  located. 

Changing  the  original  purpose  of  the  schools. — There  are  many 
evidences  to  show  that  these  schools  have  made  in  most  (  ases  an  honest 
effort  to  comply  with  the  purpose  of  the  legislature.  They  failed  to 
accomplish  the  primary  purpose  of  their  establishment,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  made  them  serve  what  they  felt  was  at  the  time 
of  their  establishment  their  greatest  need  in*espective  of  mere  name. 
They  changed  the  institutions  which  were  originally  intended  to  serve 
a  whole  congressional  district,  to  purely  local  school;^  with  a  local 
patronage  and  organized  them  to  suit  their  own  needs.  In  1900-1901 
the  total  patronage  of  the  schools  reached  2,243. 

This  development  caused  dissatisfaction,  and  in  response  to  this 
feeling  there  has  been  a  formal  effort  to  bring  them  nearer  the  origi- 
nal purpose  for  which  they  were  organized.  Tlie  superintendent  in 
hi8  1912-13  report  says: 

Last  summer  at  the  close  of  the  yenr's  work  tlie  board  of  control  of  these 
adiooTs  reorganized  completely  the  course  of  study,  with  a  view  to  making  ' 
Icultnre  and  n^lcultural  InsfrocUon  botli  in  theory  and  prnetloe  the  para-  j 
unt  consideration  of  every  student  connected  with  these  instltntloos.     What*  ^ 
ever  criticism  the  public  may  have  niatle  of  these  district  schools  was  based 
upcm  the  theory  that  they  were  not  doing  the  full  amount  of  ajjrrlcuJtural  work 
Intended  by  the  law  establishing:  them.     The  board  believes  that  the  complete 
reorganization  of  the  course  of  study  upon  which  these  schools  have  entered 
for  tlie  year  now  begun  will  remove  all  basis  for  reasf>Dohle  complaint  of  tids 
kind. 

In  further  connnentinjDr  upon  these  schools  the  superintendent  in 
his  1918  report  says: 

For  more  than  10  years,  however,  the  ngrlcultural  schtiols  have  been  brought 
Into  rather  serious  competition  with  county  hlirh  schools,  and  since  the  latter 
are  regarded  as  county  InntUutJons  and  ore  often  able  to  get  appropriations 
from  the  county  l)oards  of  education  tind  botirds  of  revenue.  It  has  become 
lncreai4ngly  difficult  for  the  agricultural  schouls  to  retain  their  hold  upon  popu- 
lar  favor.  In  fact,  they  have  not  infrequently  been  referred  to  as  the  "  fifth 
wh»v*i  "  In  our  educational  system. 
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It  would  appear  now  that  these  schools  hav6  been  given  the  liit: 
opportunity  to  function  in  accordance  with  the  acts  establighing  iheiD 
by  complying  with  the  requirements  set  up  for  vocational  agricultuiiU 
instruction  by  the  State  board  for  voiational  education* 

In  keeping  with  the  Federal  vocational  educational  act  the  State 
superintendent  says  in  his  1918  report: 

Tbe  State  board  for  vocational  education  arrangecJ  with  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  the  agricuUunil  schools  to  introduce  vocational  agriculture  to  all  these 
sclioola  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1919.  This  has  meant  the  ejnployment 
of  a  specialist  in  agriculture  who  gives  his  entire  time  to  this  work.  The 
school  provides  equipment  to  the  amount  of  ^300  or  more  and  a  malnienaiic* 
fund  of  $100  annually.  The  general  course  of  study  has  been  revised  aud  s 
special  coarse  of  study  has  been  prejMred  under  the  direction  of  the  Stale 
superintendent  of  education  Id  lieepiug  with  the  Federal  requiremenia,  HO  per 
cent  of  the  pupils'  time  being  given  to  vocational  agriculture  including  miper- 
vised  project  study  and  general  instruction  la  agricultural  projects.  The  re- 
maining 50  per  cent  of  the  time  Ls  devoted  to  EngUs^h  and  Itlndred  snbjectap 
such  as  will  give  culture  and  good  citizenship  training. 

Teaching  staff  of  the  district  agricultural  schooh,— Three  of  the 
nine  principals  are  also  the  vocational  teachers  of  agriculture.  Data 
gathered  through  a  questionnaire  and  by  personal  visitation  to  eacb 
of  the  nine  schools  show  that  the  principal  of  each  school  is  either 
a  graduate  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Inj^titute,  the  University  of 
Alabama,  or  of  an  institution  of  like  grade.  All  the  agricultund 
teachers  are  graduates  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  ejteept 
two — one  a  graduate  of  the  Mississippi  A.  &  M*  College  and  the 
other  a  graduate  of  the  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  A  study  of 
the  preparation  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  schools  shows  that  many 
of  them  are  graduates  of  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  the 
University  of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  the 
Woman's  College  at  Athens,  and  other  denominational  in  '  us, 

as  well  as  a  few  who  are  graduates  of  only  a  Stat^  nonnnl  1 

A  discussion  of  teacher-training  in  agricultural  education  will  be 
fouTid  ill  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Alabama  Polyteclmic  Institute. 
The  principals  and  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  receive  salaries 
ranging  from  $1,800  to  $2^00  a  year.  All  the  agricultural  tBachem 
receive  $2,000  a  year  except  in  cases  where  the  agricultural  teacher 
is  also  prificipal  of  the  schooh  There  is  one  exception  to  this  where 
the  agricultural  teacher  receives  only  $1,800. 

Student  enrollment. — ^The  total  enrollment  for  this  year  is  l^^li. 
Of  tills  numljer  there  are  550  boys  and  01)7  girls.    Of  these,  258  boyi 
and  289  girls,  respectively,  are  from  farm  communities. 
I     Some  of  these  schools  are  merely  local  schools  and  some  reasonably 
npresentativo.    To  show  this  the  following  figures  are  present)^; 
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THIRD  DISTRICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  ABBBVUXB,  ALA. 


1914-15: 

Barbour. 
ColBee — 
Henry— 


isijwe: 

Montgomery . 
Henry 


2 

2 

68 

72 


1 
86 

87 


191^17: 

Dale 3 

Montgomery 1 

Henry 86 


1917-18: 

Barbour 2 

Dale 3 

Henry 62 

Houston 1 

68 

1918-19: 

Barbour 2 

Dale 4 

Henry 60 

66 


90 


FOURTH  DISTRICT  AGRTCITLTURAL  SCHOOL,  SYLACAUGA,  ALA. 


1914-15: 

Bibb 2 

Oalhoun 1 

Clay 1 

Ck)osa 3 

Shelby 3 

Talladega 123 

Tallapoosa 2 

Tuscaloosa 2 

137 

1915-16: 

Bibb 2 

Calhoun 1 

Clay 6 

Chilton 1 

Coosa 6 

Elmore 1 

Jeflferson 5 

Shelby 1 

Talladega 115 

Tallapoosa 1 


1916-17: 

Bibb 

Clay 

Chilton- 
Coosa  — 
Dallas- 


ISO 


2 
10 
1 
5 
3 


1916-17 :— Continued. 

Elmore 1 

Jefferson 2 

Shelby 2 

Talladega 120 

Tallapoosa 2 

148 

1917-18 : 

Bibb 2 

Clay 6 

Coosa 5 

Crenshaw 1 

Jeflferson 1 

Lee 2 

Shelby 1 

Talladega 130 

148 

1918-19: 

Calhoun 2 

Clay 3 

Coosa 23 

Etowah 1 

Jeflferson 1 

Lee J 1 

Talladega 133 

Tallapoosa 3 


167 
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EIGHTH   DI8TBICT   AQBICULTUKAL   SCHOOL,    ATHENS,    ALk. 
[  ATerage  for  four  years.] 


1914-18: 


1918-19: 


Limestone 150 

Lawrence ^      5 

Lauderdale 4 

Morgan 3 

Madison 5 

Cullman 2 


Limestone 151 

Lauderdale 2 

Morgan 1 

Walker 1 

155 


168 


SIXTH   DI8TBICT  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL.  HAMILTON,  ALA. 


1914-15: 

Marion 165 

Franklin 27 

Fayette 23 

Walker 14 

Pickens 7 

Tuscaloosa 5 

Lamar 8 

Jefferson 2 

Colbert 1 

Lauderdale 1 

248 

1915-16: 

Marion 105 

Franklin 30 

Fayette 20 

Walker 16 

Lamar 6 

Tuscaloosa 4 

Pickens 2 

Colbert 2 

185 


1916-17: 

Marion 15^ 

Franklin 29 

Walker 17 

Fayette 12 


Tuscaloosa 

Winston 

I^mar 

Lauderdale 

Colbert— 

Pickens - 

Jefferson 


5 

4 
7 
2 

2 

1 
1 

239 


1917-18: 

Marion 155 

Franklin 124 

Walker 11 

Fayette 8 

Lamar 6 

Tuscaloosa 6 

Jefferson 

Pickens  

Colbert 

Coosa 

Marshall 


818 


FIRST   DISTRICT   A0RICX7LTURAL   SCHOOL,   JACKSON,   ALA. 


1914-15:  1915-16: 

Clarke 54  Clarke 63 

Washington 2  Washington 2 

Choctaw 1 

56  
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FI1I8T    DlSTBICr    AGaiCULTURAL    flCHOOI.f    JACKSON,    ALA.— Contloued. 

1916-lT:  191S-19t 

Cnarke . _-.    57  Clarke .^. 59 

Washington ^^^ ,^. .^      5  Waahiogton 5 

Choctaw 1  Choctaw ^^*      6 

Monroe . , 1 

63  

=  n 

1917-1918: 

Clarke ^.^ .^. 00 

Washington.^ _^, .^  7 

Choctaw .. .^ ,, 6 

7S 


A  comparative  statement  concerning  the  growth  in  enroUment  by 
years  of  the  county  high  schools  and  the  district  agricultural  schools 
is  of  interest: 


Year.                    | 

County 

J0hO«)2. 

J  folTkl 

tlUftl 

schooji. 

Yew. 

County 

hijfh 
schools. 

ristrkt 

iuril 
lohools. 

MIL ,..,. 

3,079 
4,576 

1,004 

i,osa 

1, 101 
1.075 

1916 ..., 

^408 
5,887 
fi,517 

1,187 

wia. .'. 

1917 

1,319 
1,  i:W 

lAiit 

1918, ,,.-,,,„ 

101*. 

1919-* 

1,217 

l9Uw ,.,, 

11 


Of  the  total  enroUment  of  550  boys  in  the  district  agricultural 
ools  this  year  only  158  are  taking  the  vocational  course  in  agri- 

Iture.  Of  the  enrollment  of  vocational  pupils  in  agriculture  28 
pupils  are  not  from  farms,  and  are  depending  upon  the  school  farm 
to  supply  them  with  sufficient  facilities  for  carrying  out  the  six 
months'  directed  or  supervised  practice  in  agriculture. 

Serious  losses  of  enrollmmit  through  elinhinatlaru — In  the  agi'icul- 
tural  schools  during  the  past  year  serious  losse^s  are  shown  in  many 
instances.  The  minimum  retained  in  any  school  is  42  per  cent  and 
the  maximum  96  per  cent.  The  average  percentage  retained  in  the 
agricultural  schools  is  65  per  cent. 

In  the  farming  sections  where  boys  are  needed  in  the  spring  more 
elimination  would  naturally  be  expected  than  in  those  sections  where 

ildren  are  not  demanded  for  work.    Another  factor  which  greatly 

ffect^i  the  school  attendance  this  year  is  that  of  Spanish  influenza. 

This  presented  a  verj'  abnormal  condition  in  some  sections.    Many 

local  boys,  who  were  required  to  remain  at  home  to  assist  their  fathers 

in  the  spring  farm  work,  are  carr^^ing  their  required  six  months'  su- 
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pervised  practical  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  vocational 
teacher.  This  would  not  be  true  if  the  boys'  home  farms  were  more 
than  15  miles  distant  from  the  school.  Hence,  the  greater  effectiveness 
in  vocational  agricultural  instruction  with  pupils  who  are  living  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  school  rather  than  with  boys  who  are 
boarding,  and  when  returning  home  before  the  close  of  the  school  to 
assist  in  farm  work  are  beyond  reach  of  supervision  by  the  agricul- 
tural teacher. 

The  nimiber  of  students  living  in  dormitories  and  consequently 
beyond  the  immediate  influence  of  the  school  when  at  home  is  a  neg* 
ligible  quantity.  This  is  shown  in  two  ways:  (1)  By  the  small  rep- 
resentation from  counties  outside  of  the  county  in  which  the  school 
is  located,  and  (2)  by  the  fact  that  only  three  of  the  schools  provide 
dormitory  facilities. 

Course  of  study  in  the  district  agriculttdral  schools. — Only  two 
courses  are  offered  in  the  district  agricultural  schools — ^the  general  or 
science  course  of  four  years  and  the  f our-y^ar  vocational  agricultural 
course.  These  courses  are  uniform  for  all  the  schools  and  are  adhered 
to  closely.  There  is,  however,  an  unnecessary  repetition  of  agriciil- 
tural  instruction  in  that  all  pupils  before  reaching  these  schools  are 
required  to  take  a  prescribed  general  course  in  agriculture  in  the 
seventh  grade.  Those  pupils  taking  the  science  course  in  the  first 
year  are  again  required  to  take  a  half  year  of  elementary  principles 
in  agriculture,  using  a  general  textbook  of  the  same  class  as  that 
used  in  the  seventh  grade.  The  boys  are  required  to  take  farm  shop 
and  the  girls  domestic  art  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year.  The 
agricultural  work  of  the  first  year  science  course  also  calls  for  home 
and  school  gardening.  This  practical  work  in  agriculture,  including 
farm  shop  work,  parallels  the  first  year's  work  of  the  vocational 
course  in  agriculture,  where  the  boys  are  required  to  take  during  their 
first  year  of  southern  field  crops  and  principles  of  bookkeeping  and 
farm  accounts. 

On  examining  the  character  of  the  agricultural  instructicm  in  each 
of  these  courses  it  has  been  found  that  many  boys  elect  the  science 
course,  because  they  get  at  least  two  years'  work  in  agriculture  with- 
out being  required  to  do  any  supervised  practical  work  for  at  least 
six  months,  and  still  receive  the  same  school  credit.  This  explains 
in  a  large  measure  the  small  percentage  of  enrollment  of  boys  in  the 
vocational  course.  Latin  is  taught  in  some  of  these  schools,  but  is  in 
the  process  of  elimination. 
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AtrepresentatiTe  class  schedule  of  one  of  these  schools  is  as  follows: 
Daily  »ehedule  of  the  fourth  diitrict  affricuUural  school 


Hour. 


Mr.  WimamAUi. 


Mr.  Nichols. 


lOsB  Widttattn. 


MUaMcNein. 


Miss  Hale. 


«.t^-  g.30   „ 

g.30>  ]».10  1  LfttiJi  III. 


"I 


«.|0-  9.50  I 

MI.SCHO  30  I 
"10  40-1120  I 

11  30-12  on 

12  3(V  1.10  I 
IJO-  1.^ 
1.50-  2M 


ThjsicaTU, 
I^fttin  I 

utinrv._ 


Geometry  ni. , 


tHjvotional 

NoTivoe.    Apr-   I, 

Bot.  T. 
Nonvcx;.  Agr.  11, 

IV, 

Voc,  Apr.  I 

Voc.  A)rr.  T 

Voc.  Apr.  I 

Voc.  Apr.  IT 

Voc.  Apr.  II 

Voc.  Agr.  n 


Chemlitry  IV.., 
Goom«try  EU... 


Derottonsl. 
Bnglinhn.. 

English  I... 


Geom&tiy  IV,. 
Gftoractry  II-. 
A]?e))ta  1 

Alccbrall,.,. 
Arith.  I 


Bp«IllDfrI,Camp.I 
RnRlbhlll...:.,. 


Fllstory  Til. 
Comp,  IIK- 
Comp.  II... 


DovotJonal. 
Dom*  Arts  It, 

Dom.  Sc.  n. 

I>oni,  Sd,  n. 
T>om.  Arts  T. 
History  IV. 
History  It 


English  IV. 


There  is  at  each  school  a  vocational  teacher  of  agTicultiire  who 
devotes  three  periods  daily  to  each  of  two  classes.  Tlie  balance  of  his 
time,  or  about  two  periods  a  day,  is  devoted  to  teaching  non vocational 
ag^riciilture  in  the  science  course. 

The  three  years  of  science  in  the  vocational  course  is  taught  by 
three  different  teacher?;  and  must  of  necessity  lack  coherence  and  a 
proper  correlation  with  vocational  subjects. 

Material  equipment  of  the  schools, — 1.  Buildings.  The  school 
buildin;?s  at  Hamilton,  Albertville,  Abbeville,  and  Wetumpka  are 
quite  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  intended.  The  school  buildings 
at  the  other  places  are  more  or  less  makeshifts  so  far  as  provision 
for  vocational  work  is  concerned. 

At  least  one  room  has  been  set  aside  for  vocational  agricultural 
instruction  at  each  school.  These  rooms,  are  of  the  combination 
laboratory  and  recitation  type  and  are  supplied  in  the  majority  of 
cases  with  very  satisfactory  furniture,  consisting  of  flat-top  tables 
with  drawers,  and  recently  constructed  filing  cases.  All  the  class- 
rooms may  be  used  and  are  used  for  laboratory  work  in  soils,  farm 
crops,  and  horticulture. 

The  striking  thing  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the 
equipment  and  facilities  for  carrying  on  agricultural  instruction  is 
that  prior  to  this  year  the  schools  had  provided  practically  no  labora- 
tory equipment.  There  is  every  evidence  that  in  the  past  the  agri- 
ctiltural  instruction  in  these  schools  has  been  of  the  most  bookish 
kind. 

Not  until  this  year  have  the*  schools  been  required  by  the  board 
of  control  to  set  aside  any  definite  amoimt  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment which  would  be  in  any  sense  adequate  to  carry  on  agricultural 
instruction.  With  the  introduction  of  vocational  agriculture  this 
year  they  have  been  required  to  set  aside  $300  for  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  $100  for  maintenance.  Uniform  laboratory  equipment, 
110801^—19 — -15 
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including  illustrative  materials,  is  provided  for  in  agricultural 
schools  and  in  county  high  schools  that  have  introduced  vocational 
departments  of  agriculture. 

The  libraries  in  the  schools  at  Hamilton  and  BlountsviUe  were 
burned  with  the  school  buildings  and  have  never  been  replaced*  All 
general  libraries  in  the  other  seven  schools,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  might  as  well  have  been  burned  so  far  as  their  daily  use  is 
concerned*  This  feature  of  the  schools  has  been  woefully  neglected. 
However,  each  school  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
State  board  for  vocational  education  in  securing  the  required  ref- 
erence books  bearing  directly  upon  agriculture.  Eacli  school  has, 
with  the  exception  of  three,  provided  itself  with  a  good  supply  of 
bulletins  issued  by  the  Stat^*  experiment  station  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Practically  all  the  schools  Imre 
candied  out  the  instructions  of  the  State  supervisor  of  agriculture  id 
cataloguing  these  bulletins  so  as  to  make  them  readily  available  for 
instructional  purposes.  Each  school  has  provided  tlie  i-equired  list 
of  current  agricultural  publications.  These  amount  to  approsi- 
nnitely  six  for  each  schnoL 

Only  two  schools  have  made  any  real  provision  for  science  instruc- 
tion. In  four  of  the  schools  there  is  practically  no  science  hiboratoiy 
space,  much  less  any  equipment.  This  feature  of  the  schools  is  veiy 
poor.  Here  again^  these  schools,  so  far  as  equipment  for  science 
instruction  is  concerned,  are  not  on  a  par  with  the  county  high 
echools, 

Sumnuinj  riseds  of  nidferial  equipmtnt. — Libraries,  laboratories, 
'  and  other  classrooms,  suitable  for  the  study  of  agriculture,  and  the 
various  sciences  related  thereto,  should  be  given  emphasb  in  thia 
type  of  school.  The  school  should  assume  the  responsibility  for  a 
well-i-ounded  education  of  the  pupil  in  all  mattei's  pertaining  to  agri- 
culture and  country  life.  Classrooms  and  laboratories  sho\ild  be 
adapted  to  the  special  purposes  of  the  school.  Equipment  for  the 
claasrooms  should  be  selected  because  of  its  adaptability  to  iraiiiing 
in  agriculture.  Submitted  to  the  test  of  practical  farming  nmch  of 
the  equipment  usually  found  in  the  science  laboratories  in  these 
schools  would  be  omitted,  and  other  equipment  would  be  selected. 
Bunning  water  and  gas  of  some  form  should  be  requii^d  in  all  of 
these  schools. 

2,  Sefu>ol  farms. — The  following  table  will  indicate  to  some  extent 
tlie  area  and  use  of  the  school  farm : 
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TAB1X41* — Land  used  for  insiruction. 
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Bebool. 

Luid 

owned 

by  ftcboot 

(aem). 

Lind 

Uf  ed  r«>r 
torln- 

CWJTil). 

Purr>oi«. 

tof  ;::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::•::::::!:::::::: 

ao 

47 
8 
30 
150 
72 
70 
40 

ao 

0 

10 

« 

5 

10 

30 

4 

5 

6 

R«v«'nt3e. 
Do. 
Do. 

dBckpin 

Do. 

^ihfrns/* !.  I. I.I. '...!.  I. !.I.I.'..II...I.r.I.  !....«.....•.«.•...... 

Do. 

Do. 

■MMgH^mMw  •*•••-•  • 

Do. 

Ili^^SSa 

Da 

^K5^h^^ 

Do. 

The  answers  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  require  supervised  work  on 
the  farm  ? "  are  given  below : 

Wetumpka:  No.  Only  those  wbo  have  vocational  projects  on  the  farm  have 
supervisee!  practical  work  there.  Fonnerly  all  male  pupils  did  some  practical 
agricultural  work. 

Abbeville:  No.  Only  plot  experiments  and  variety  tests  done  by  the  farm 
superintendent  unrlor  direction  and  used  as  a  demonstration  and  for  note  taking. 

Evergreen :  Yes.  This  work  Is  in  the  construction  of  fences,  poultry  houses, 
self-feeders  for  hogs,  hotbeds,  cold  fraraes»  and  soirden  work.  Each  boy  worked 
about  two  periods  per  week  (one  and  one-iialf  hours  all  at  once)  at  this. 

Jackson :  Yes,  First  assistant  takes  boys  two  hours  each  week.  General 
farm  work. 

Athens:  Yes.  Projects.  Each  vocational  student  hag  one  or  more  projects. 
(Xote:  An  error  In  returns.) 

BlountsvUle :  Ves.  We  require  the  vocational  boys  to  have  group  projects 
which  are  conducted  on  farm  and  supervised  by  teacher  of  vocational  agri- 
culture. 

Albertxille:  Yes.  We  started  in  the  fall  to  require  two  hours  per  week  on 
tlie  farm  from  all  nonvocatlonal  students  (boys),  but  influenjia  and  other  troa- 
hles  hlnderetl  this  proffrnm.  We  have  done  whatever  farm  work  was  needed, 
tjut  luit  as  5<ystematicaUy  as  I  had  planned. 

Sylacauiia:  No. 

Hamilton:  Yes.  Three  acres  crop  rotation.  Fire  acres  orchard  project  One- 
eighth  acre  flower  garden.    One-fuurth  acre  tomato  showing. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  above  table  that  the  school  farm  is 
utilized  to  a  very  limited  extent  for  teaching  purposes.  It  affords,  in 
tJine  cases,  an  opportimity  for  hintUess  boys  enrolled  in  the  voca- 
tionni  course  in  agriculture  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  six 
months*  supervised  practical  work.  Strange  to  say.  these  boys  as  a 
rule  are  from  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  school  is  located  and 
not  necessarily  boys  Avho  are  boarding,  and  tlierefore  from  a  distance. 
In  some  cases  tlie  school  is  used  to  give  pupils  practice  in  farm 
carpentry.  In  three  schools  only  is  the  a^icultural  instruction  of 
the  school  to  any  extent  correlated  with  work  on  the  farm. 
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To  show  the  inadequate  equipm^it  of  these  schools  for  iii8tructiox& 
in  live  stock,  including  work  in  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  aikd 
poultry,  the  following  data  are  given  for  each  school : 

Abbeville:  Elighteen  Duroc  hogs;  2  mules.     (Hog  pasture  being  brokeD  ad 
time  of  Tisit  and  hogs  to  be  sold.) 
Wetumpka:  Eight  Duroc  hogs;  2  mules. 
Evergreen :  One  horse ;  13  Duroc  hogs ;  12  head  of  poultry. 
Jackson:  Two  mules;  9  hogs. 

Sylacauga :  Two  mules ;  12  hogs ;  14  head  of  poultry. 
AlbertvlUe :  Two  mules ;  2  bulls ;  1  calf ;  6  heifers ;  5  hogs ;  29  small  i^ga. 
Athens:  Four  mules.     (Farm  rented.) 
BlountSTlUe :  One  horse;  1  mule. 
Hamilton :  Two  mules ;  1  bull ;  2  hogs ;  26  head  of  poultry. 

The  farm  buildings  are  poor,  and  very  few  are  suitable  for 
demonstration  purposes.  None  of  the  bams  have  anything  about 
them  of  educational  value.  In  most  cases  they  are  nothing  more  than 
mere  shacks. 

At  only  two  schools  is  there  farm  machinery  which  is  not  com- 
monly found  on  the  poorest  farms  of  the  district.  There  are,  of 
course,  reasons  for  this,  chief  among  which  is  the  character  of  the 
farm ;  or  in  some  instances  the  land  is  too  rough  for  the  employment 
of  modem  machinery.  One  noticeable  thing  about  the  farms  is  the 
lack  of  care  of  farm  machinery. 

Only  four  out  of  the  nine  schools  have  orchards.  This  lack  of 
orchard  facilities  is  a  serious  handicap  to  instruction  in  horticulture. 
Each  school,  however,  has  prepared  different  kinds  of  hotbeds  and 
cold  frames  for  the  purpose  of  growing  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  etc, 
for  use  on  the  farm  as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  for  commercial  purposes. 
So  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  the  hotbed  work  at  the  schools  is  a  new 
enterprise.  This  is  work  that  may  be  carried  on  successfully  in  any 
school  where  a  qualified  teacher  of  agriculture  is  provided.  .  At  three 
of  the  schools  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  out  an  orchard  and  at 
others  pupils  have  been  given  practice  in  renovating  the  existing  old 
orchard  on  the  farm. 

Summary  on  farm  practice. — ^The  school  farm  should  be  as  good  as 
any  to  be  found  in  the  district  and  land  suited  to  the  various  farm 
crops  and  animals  which  can  be  produced  in  the  district.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school  to  establish 
the  highest  of  production — ^that  is,  it  should  undertake  to  show  pupils 
what  farming  is  at  its  best.  Such  a  policy  fits  into  the  home-project 
idea  of  vocational  agricultural  instruction,  because  boys  whose  home 
farms  are  producing  inferior  crops  and  animals  will  have  standards 
by  which  their  home  products  may  be  gauged,  and  the  improvements 
they  make  from  year  to  year  may  be  measured.  High  standards  thus 
may  become  not  discouraging  but  encouraging  factors  in  the  training 
of  the  pupils. 
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The  school  farm  should  not  be  a  fancy  farm — a  farm  where  money 
is  spent  and  not  a  farm  where  money  is  made— that  is  t<i  say,  the 
equipment  should  be  modern  and  varied,  but  of  the  kind  that  the 
most  practical  farmer  would  choose.  Such  buildings  as  barns  and 
poultry  houses  should  be  of  the  kind  that  a  farmer  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  capital  would  wish  to  erect  as  parts  of  a  convenient,  sani- 
tary, and  practical  plant.  Quarters  for  all  kinds  of  live  stock  suited 
to  the  locality  should  be  provided.  The  school  might  or  might  not 
own  all  of  the  live  stock  dealt  w^ith  in  classroom  demonstrations.  The 
best  obtainable  specimens  of  the  breed  studied  should  be  seen  and 
handled,  and  proper  accommodations  for  keeping  them  should  make 
it  ea^  to  borrow  or  hire  animols  when  needed. 

Little  opportunity  is  provided  for  visiting  fancy  farms  for  pur- 
poses  of  observation.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that  these 
schools  should  provide  the  best  models  of  buildings,  implements, 
machines^  and  animals  for  use  in  economic  and  profitable  production. 

Use  of  school  farm^ — The  principal  practical  use  of  the  school  farm 
has  been  to  afford  facilities  for  doing  practical  farm  carpentry,  such 
as  making  gates,  hog  houses,  poultry  houses,  concrete  forms  for 
underground  drainage,  hotbeds,  etc.  Pupils  have  been  given  prac- 
tice in  pmniTig  and  spraying  the  school  orchard,  where  it  existed, 
running  terraces,  and  inoculating  hogs.  Only  in  two  schools  was  it 
found  that  the  school  farm  was  used  for  group  project  work,  that  is, 
where  a  certain  number  of  pupils  are  given  the  problem  of  renovat- 
ing the  school  orchard,  caring  for  the  hogs  on  the  farm,  and  running 
the  bean  or  tomato  project,  etc. 

Only  in  those  schools  where  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  vocational 
course  in  agriculture  and  without  access  to  land  were  pupils  given 
individual  projects  on  the  school  farm.  Thus,  only  85  acres  of  the 
total  number  of  acres  in  all  the  school  farms  have  been  used  for  in- 
dividual supervised  practical  work  in  agriculture  during  the  year. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  schools  are  now  operating  enables 
the  vocational  pupils  almost  without  exception  to  live  at  home  and 
carry  on  their  required  super\dsed  practical  work  in  agriculture  on 
the  home  farm. 

Witli  the  exception  of  a  very  few  pupils,  all  are  required  to  do 
some  kind  of  supervised  practical  work  in  agriculture  on  the  homo 
farm  for  at  least  six  months.  The  same  requirement  is  made  of 
pupils  in  vocational  departments  in  county  schools,  so  that,  with  the 
limited  number  of  landless  pupils  in  the  district  schools,  the  school 
farms,  so  far  as  their  use  is  concerned,  are  of  little  educational  value. 

The  same  practice  is  followed  in  these  schools  as  is  followed  in  the 
county  high  schools  in  utilizing  the  teaching  materials  in  the  com- 
munity for  class  instruction  in  agriculture.  For  example,  farms  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school  are  used  to  teach  pruning  and 
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spraying  of  orchards,  running  terraces,  inoculating  hogs  and  cattie, 
building  storage  pits  for  sweet  potatoes,  treating  wheat  and  oats 
for  smut,  etc 

Methods  of  teaching  in  the  district  agricultural  schools. — ^AU  the 
schools  are  using  the  textbooks  prescribed  by  the  State.  So  far  as 
agricultural  instruction  is  concerned  a  seasonal  sequence  of  topics  in 
the  book  is  followed  rather  than  a  logical  sequence.  The  textbooks, 
therefore,  in  all  the  schools  but  two,  are  used  mostly  as  references. 

All  reference  books  in  agriculture  required  by  the  State  board  for 
vocational  education  and  catalogued  buUetins  serve  to  supplement 
the  textbook.  These  are  used  in  connection  with  a  systematic  study 
of  the  supervised  practical  work  which  is  outlined  in  advance  by 
the  teacher.  The  project  study  outline  method  of  instruction  is  fol- 
lowed by  six  out  of  nine  schools.  This  method  of  instruction  com- 
pels the  pupil  to  use  rather  extensively  available  referoioe  materials. 

Althou'gh  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  has  required 
each  of  these  schools  to  secure  certain  illustrated  materials  for  teach- 
ing purposes,  it  is  evident  from  the  inquiries  and  observations  made 
that  so  far  little  use  is  made  of  such  materials. 

Virtually  no  attention  has  been  given  in  the  schools  by  the  teachers 
to  outlining  in  advance  a  series  of  practical  laboratory  exercises  to 
be  followed  by  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  more  progressive  teachers 
have  attempted  to  work  out  as  the  classes  progress  a  series  of  exer- 
cises from  different  laboratory  manuals. 

Little  attention  has  been  given  in  these  schools  to  this  phase  of 
instruction.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  in  the 
instruction,  as  planning  instruction  and  practical  work  in  field  crops 
and  soils  lend  themselves  easily  to  a  study  of  the  biology  of  plants, 
including  considerable  agricultural  botany,  injurious  insects  and 
their  control,  implements  and  their  use,  plant  foods,  and  feeding. 

In  connection  with  the  instruction  in  animal  husbandry  splendid 
opportunity  for  correlation  is  afforded  in  relating  the  work  to  the 
biology  of  animals,  problems  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  buildings,  and 
equipment — kinds,  cost,  plans,  etc. 

All  the  schools  are  following  the  requirements  of  the  State  board 
for  vocational  education  in  keeping  certain  records,  such  as — 

1.  An  agreement  between  the  pupU  and  the  parent  relative  to  facilities  for 
carrying  out  at  least  six  months'  supervised  practical  work  at  home. 

2.  Preliminary  statement  of  vocational  work,  which  lists  the  names  of  the 
boys  enrolled  In  the  vocational  course,  their  ages,  course  of  study  pursued, 
the  kind  of  project  engaged  in,  and  its  scope. 

3.  A  monthly  report  of  methods  of  instruction  to  the  State  supervisor  of 
agriculture. 

4.  Gash  and  labor  records  used  by  each  pupil  carrying  on  a  supervised  prac- 
tical piece  of  work. 

5.  Summary  of  financial  statement  of  the  practical  work  at  home. 
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These  records  are  kept  on  file  in  good  form  at  the  school.  Such 
records  are  conunon  not  only  to  the  aginculturul  schools  but  also  to 
all  county  high  schools  approved  for  Federal  aid. 

Summary  of  instruction, — So  far  as  supervised  practical  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  is  concerned,  the  methods  of  instruction  by  super-  4 
vised  visitation  of  home  projects  are  uniform  for  both  agricultural 
schools  and  for  county  high  schools. 

Lantern  slides  and  charts,  prepared  by  experts,  lending  themselves 
to  vivid  presentation  of  facts  and  principles  of  vital  concern  to  prac- 
tical fanning  are  now  available  in  great  abundance.    They  may  beH 
bought  or  borrowed  by  any  school;  but  they  are  not  utilized  by 
either  agricultural  schools  or  county  high  schools. 

The  jirinoipal  of  the  agriculturtii  school  has  control  over  all 
teachers  and  should  see  to  it  that  methods  of  instruction  are  used 
which  give  each  pupil  a  well-knit  body  of  Icnowledge  through  the 
closest  possible  correlation  of  the  subject  studied  with  the  interests 
and  activities  of  efficient  farming  and  well-balanced  country  life.         j 

The  agricultural  school  laboratories  and  shops  should  offer  ad-1 
vantages  superior  to  those  of  the  county  high  school  for  gi*oupJ 
methods  of  instruction.  J 

The  supreme  problem  of  this  type  of  school  is  to  adopt  methods  of 
instruction  which  shall  insure  model  farming  at  the  school,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  this  a  means  to  the  best  possible  farming  by  its 
pupils  at  their  own  homes.  In  working  out  this  problem  the  distant 
home  must  have  equal  consideration  with  the  home  that  is  near» 

Extension  work  in  the  agricultural  schooU, — ^The  schools  have  no 
organized  relationships  with  the  State  agricultural  work.  The  agri-j 
ciUtura!  teacher  in  almost  every  school  has  for  a  very  brief  time  as- 1 
^sted  the  county  agent  in  organizing  elub:^.  There  is  no  attempt  at 
using  the  agricultural  teachers  to  supervise  club  work.  As  a  rule, 
the  agricultural  teachers  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  in  connec- 
tion with  their  regular  vocational  duties  to  keep  themselves  fully 
employed^  Their  work  falls  into  three  muin  divisions,  some  of  which 
lake  on  forms  of  extension  work:  (1)  Regular  class  and  laboratory 
instruction;  (2)  field  work  for  observation  and  instructional  pur- 
poses, such  as  pruning  and  spraying  trees,  home  mixing  of  fertilizers, 
running  terraces,  treating  cereals  for  smut,  selection  of  seed ;  and  (3) 
responding  to  demands  made  upon  them  by  farmers  for  help  in  solv- 
ing some  of  their  troublesome  problems*  There  seems  to  be  no  direct 
relationship  between  the  agricultural  school  and  the  teacliing  of  agri- 
ciilture  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  county  or  district. 

In  two  of  the  nine  schools  there  was  practically  no  cooperation 
with  the  farmers  of  the  comnnmity.  Tn  the  other  seven  schools  the 
npricultural  teachers  have  been  called  upon,  more  or  less,  by  farmers 
to  assist  them  with  some  of  their  problems.    The  school  farm  is  used 
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to  some  extent  to  carry  out  practical  farm  demonstrations  in  small 
grains,  cotton,  and  truck  crops.  Some  of  the  schools  have  been 
instrmnental  in  bringing  about  fall  plowing,  the  growing  of  cover 
crops,  furnishing  the  farmers  with  buUetins,  inoculating  hogs,  baying^ 
fertilizer  and  seed  cooperatively,  and  renovating  orchards.  All  this 
woric  applies  to  the  immediate  community  in  which  the  schools  are 
located  and  is  work  which  any  vocational  department  of  agriculture 
in  a  public  high  school  may  perform. 

In  a  few  places  the  county  agent  works  through  the  school  in  the 
prcHnotion  of  clubs  and  in  their  general  county-agent  work.  There  is. 
however,  no  organized  machinery  for  systematic  cooperative  relation- 
ships between  the  school  farm,  the  agricultural  teacher,  and  the 
county  agent. 

In  only  one  school  was  there  any  indication  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  farmers'  organizations,  and  in  this  case  tho 
agricultural  teacher  is  president  of  the  Swine  Breeders  &  Live  Stock 
Association.  By  this  means  the  school  has  been  instrumental  in  in- 
troducing better  types  and  breeds  of  live  stock  into  the  community. 

The  broad  obligations  of  the  district  agricultural  schools,  with 
reference  to  the  work  of  their  agricultural  activities,  should  be  as 
follows:  Members  of  the  school  staff  and  especially  the  agricultural 
teachers,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  county  agents,  should  in- 
vestigate farm  and  market  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
individuals  and  organizations  with  reference  to  better  business 
methods  among  the  farmers  and  more  satisfactory  methods  of  mar- 
keting farm  products.  They  should  also  give  instruction  in  the 
organization  of  cooperative  enterprises,  and  should  perform  any 
other  work  calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural  or  rural  develop- 
ment of  the  territory  represented  by  the  school.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  school  staff  to  keep  in  touch  with  and  to  bring  to  their 
assistance  all  agencies  in  the  State  or  Nation  that  would  enable  them 
to  utilize  the  latest  and  best  knowledge  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
work. 

Agricultural  wstructora:  Their  guaHfications. — ^The  prevailing 
standard  qualification  for  agricultural  teachers  in  these  schools  is 
graduation  from  a  four-year  agricultural  course  in  a  State  agricul- 
tural college.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  courses  of 
study  and  the  function  of  the  district  agricultural  school  it  will  be 
evident  that  its  teaching  staff  should  be  radically  different  from  the 
staff  of  a  county  high  school.  The  county  high  school  has  a  two- 
fold aim,  in  that  it  admits  some  pupils  whose  life  purpose  is  farm- 
ing, and  other  pupils  with  various  other  purposes;  whereas  the 
agricultural  school  should  admit  only  those  who  desire  to,  prepare 
themscrlves  for  better  farming.  Just  here  is  where  the  agricultural 
schools  and  the  county  high  schools  are  overlapping,  as  their  aim  at 
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the  present  time  is  one  and  the  same.  Nevertheless,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  vocational  teacher  of  agi'iculture  in  a  coMiity  high  school 
ai^  of  the  same  general  nature  as  those  of  the  vocational  teachers  of 
agricultural  projects  and  related  studies  in  an  agricultural  school. 

Admmutjution  of  the  affricidtural  schooU, — ^In  three  of  the  agri- 
cultural schools  the  principal  is  also  vocational  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture. In  all  nine  schools  the  principal  is  manager  of  the  school  farm* 
In  six  schools  the  agricultural  teacher  has  no  responsibility  for  the 
farm.  He  acts  only  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  principal.  On 
the  contrary,  the  principal  should  be  selected  because  of  special  quali- 
fications for  service  as  adviser  to  the  board  of  control  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  type  of  education  the  school  represents;  and  the  voca- 
tional teacher  of  agi'iculture  should  be  chosen  because  of  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  requirements  of  vocational  education,  and  his  special 
qualifications  for  bringing  education  to  bear  on  the  training  of 
pupils  for  school  and  liome  farm  work. 

The  principal  is  responsible  for  all  instruction  given,  and  the  efB- 
rient  conduct  of  the  srhool,  and  for  making  the  records  and  reports 
required  by  the  board  of  control  as  well  as  for  records  and  reports 
required  by  the  State  board  for  vocational  education.  The  latter  is 
a  new  requiremenL 

The  Stat«  provides  a  competent  State  supervisor  of  vocational  agri- 
culture. It  is  the  duty  of  this  supervisor  to  assist  teachers  to  im- 
prove their  methods  of  instruction  and  to  organize  their  material  for 
teaching  purposes.  He  prepares  outlines  and  publications  bearing 
directly  upon  methods  and  materials  on  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture.  He  also  brings  the  teachers  together  from  time  to  time 
for  conferences.  The  same  provision  sliould  be  made  for  supervis- 
ing nonvocational  subjects. 

The  schools  are  conducted  directly  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  high-school  commission-  The  local  people  look  upon  the 
schools  as  State  schools  and  refer  to  the  farms  as  State  farms.  With 
very  few  exceptions  the  lot-al  community  manifests  little  interest  in 
agricultural  schools  except  as  schools  adapt^ed  to  furnish  general 
high-school  education.  In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  the  county 
superintendent  has  established  any  direct  relationship  with  these 
schools  for  educational  purposes. 

Summary  of  agrieuHural  schooU, — ^There  are  nine  agricultural 
schools  in  Alabama,  with  two  of  these  schools  in  the  seventh  congres- 
sional district.  The  law  establishing  the  schools  was  passed  on  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1889.  Entrance  is  based  on  completion  of  a  7-year  elemen- 
tary school  course.  All  schools  admit  studonts  from  outside  of  their 
respective  districts.  About  S  per  cent  of  the  pupils  board  at  thc^ 
school,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  from  1  to  3  years  older  than  pupils  hi  corre- 
sponding classes  in  town  high  schools.    The  course  of  study  covei^s  a 
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period  of  4  years  of  9  months  each.  The  schools  are  coeducational 
There  is  no  age  liniit  for  admittance.  Each  school  receives  support 
from  the  State  in  the  sum  of  $4,500  a  year.  The  total  in  ome  for 
1918  from  all  sources  was  $67,536  for  all  the  schools. 

The  number  of  acres  used  for  instruction  is  approximately  85. 

Farm  animals  included  17  mules,  2  horses,  6  cows,  67  hogs,  52 
fowls,  3  bulls,  and  1  calf. 

Board,  room,  light,  and  heat  cost  each  student  from  $16  to 
$20  a  month  in  private  homes,  and  from  $10  to  $12  in  schools  with 
dormitory  facilities,  where  the  farms  supply  the  dormitories  with 
farm  produce. 

Books  cost  from  $10  to  $12  a  year  for  each  pupil. 
•  Productive  labor  is  not  required  of  pupils  except  in  two  schools. 
Students,  however,  find  opportunities  for  work  at  15  to  20  cents  an 
hour. 

Military  training  is  not  a  feature  of  any  of  the  schools. 

Piano  instruction  is  available  in  practically  all  of  the  schools. 
Every  girl  is  required  to  take  one  year's  work  in  agriculture  and 
four  years'  work  in  home  economics. 

Little  attention  is  given  to  purchase  of  registered  stock  to  improve 
the  school  stock  and  to  service  to  the  farm  community. 

Few  of  the  schools  rely  upon  their  shops  for  repairing,  plumbing, 
wiring,  carpentry,  and  concrete  construction,  and  other  needed  work. 
Where  the  opposite  policy  is  followed  the  shop  work  grows  primarily 
out  of  the  needs  of  the  school  and  teaches  the  boys  to  be  self  reliant 
on  their  own  farms. 

Six  of  the  agricultural  schools  not  functioning  in  the  State  sys- 
tem.— 1.  At  Athens  the  school  is  in, competition  with  a  private  board- 
ing school  for  boys;  the  farm  is  rented,  and  therefore  of  little  prac- 
tical use  as  an  educational  factor ;  the  school  lacks  facilities  for  cor- 
related science  work  and  has  not  reached  the  rural  people  except  in 
a  small  way,  and  that  only  in  the  county  in  which  the  school  is 
located. 

2.  The  school  at  Jackson  is  in  no  sense  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
rural  people.  Investigation  shows  that  time  never  was  when  the 
people  of  this  district  showed  any  interest  in  this  school.  The  equip- 
ment is  very  inadequate  for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  in  the  past  the 
local  people  have  been  opposed  to  the  agricultural  teacher  working 
with  the  surrounding  farming  communities. 

3.  At  Abbeville  the  work  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  due  to  lack  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  town  and  countryside.  It  is  common  talk  about 
Abbeville  that  the  local  people  have  no  interest  in  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  reported  that  a  physician  is  interested  in  seeing  the  work 
discontinued,  so  that  the  building  might  be  used  as  a  hospital.  An 
interview  with  a  patron,  and  for  a  long  time  the  agricultural  teacher 
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in  this  school,  shows  that  the  agricultural  side  of  the  school  is  not 
functioning  in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education  in  the  county 
or  district 

4.  A  glance  at  the  coui'se  of  study  offered  by  the  agricultural  school 
at  Sylacauga  shows  that  the  school  is  not  designed  to  prepare  young 
people  for  rural  life.  The  school  is  located  in  makeshift  quarters 
and  in  a  town  sufficiently  large  and  prosperous  to  have  a  good  iugU 
school  of  its  own,  togetlier  with  a  vocational  department  of  agricul- 
ture if  the  Iccal  people  so  desired.  There  is  practically  no  prorision 
at  the  ri^chriol  for  correlated  science  work.  The  farm  equipment,  in- 
clndiDg  buildings,  is  very  inadequate. 

5.  The  school  at  Wetumpka  is  a  town  school,  located  geographi- 
cally in  the  wrong  place-  The  school  has  never  been  anything  but  a 
local  scIiooL  There  is  little  excuse  for  continuing  to  aid  it  as  an  agri- 
cultural school,  as  it  is  neither  congressional  in  its  representation  of 
students,  nor  agricultural  in  its  organization  and  equipment. 

6.  The  school  at  Evergi^een  has  a  poor  plant  and  only  a  few  aci'es 
of  land.  The  equipment  likewise  is  indifferent*  This  school  is  at  the 
present  time  accomplishing  good  work  in  spite  of  these  handicaps 
because  it  is  in  charge  of  an  efficient  principal.  This,  liowever,  is 
probably  a  passing  condition  and  may  be  considered  as  giving  the 
scltool  a  new  lease  on  life;  but  it  ran  not  become  permanent  because 
the  school  lacks  all  material  equipment  necessary  in  a  well-equipped 

ricultural  school. 

Th}^€  satkfnetoTij  agrituUural  tschooU. —  (1)  On  the  contrary,  the 
school  at  Hamilton  has  been  unique  in  its  work  among  similar  schools 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  througliont  a  number  of  years  selected 
the  most  promising  lx)ys  of  the  country  and  set  them  on  their  way 
to  better  farming  and  to  higher  education  in  agriculture.  This  school 
lias  a  record  which  is  enviable  among  schools  of  this  type  in  the 
United  States.  The  school  building  is  evidence  of  large  interests  on 
the  part  of  this  district  in  this  type  of  educational  work*  The  en- 
rollment of  boys  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

(2)  The  school  at  Albertville  is  unique  in  its  location  on  Sand 
Mountain.  The  enrollment  of  boys  and  the  provision  for  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  in  this  schtx)!,  as  well  as  the  interest  manifested 
in  the  school  by  the  people,  is  sufficient  reason  for  this  type  of  work 
in  this  section  of  the  State, 

(3)  Investigation  shows  that  no  section  of  the  State  is  in  greater 
ne^d  of  an  agricultural  school  than  is  the  section  in  which  is  located 
the  agricultural  school  at  Blountsville*  Altliough  the  school  build* 
ings  have  recently  been  burned  to  the  ground,  the  local  people  of  the 
district  have  niUicd  to  its  stipport  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  They 
have  given  their  personal  notes  for  large  sums  to  replace  the  school 
and  to  continue  the  work.    The  spirit  of  the  people  in  this  section 
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«t  the  State  is  of  the  right  kind  for  the  developnieiit  of  an  agricul- 
tural school  of  less  than  college  grade, 

Whal  the  Alabama  agricultural  schools  ought  to  6«j.— The  agricul- 
tural schools  of  Alabama  should  l^e  planned  to  meet  the  real  n«^*dj? 
of  the  people  to  furnish  a  practical  education  to  all  young  people  of 
whatever  degree  of  preparation  for  at  least  a  six-months  term. 
The  schools  should  not  be  planned  as  preparatory  schools  for  the 
university  or  the  agricultural  college.  They  should  l>e  well  equipped 
and  have  not  less  than  150  acres  of  good  agricultural  land  each. 
They  should  be  well  stocked  with  cattle,  mules,  and  horses,  and  have 
such  other  stock  as  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  school's  particular 
section  of  the  State.  The  schools  should  plan  their  %vork  for  12 
months  of  the  year,  making  pix)vision  for  two  six-month  tenna. 
Young  men  and  women  of  ability  should  be  enabled  to  pay  a 
giK»d  part  of  their  expenses  at  these  schools  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands,  and  so  prepare  to  go  back  to  the  land  in  Alabama  with  a 
technical  und  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  such  as  is  not  now 
procured  m  the  district  agricultural  schools. 

If  the  Alabama  agricultural  schools  were  reorganized  on  this  new 
foundation,  they  could  no  longer,  as  now,  be  utilized  as  local  high 
schools:  neither  would  they  in  any  sense  compete  with  the  county 
high  si'hools. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  State  should  maintain  six 
agricultural  schools  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  not  less  than  $20,000  per 
annum,  for  each  schof»I.  The  six  schools  should  be  located  or  p^ 
by  the  present  board  of  control  of  these  schools  or  the  (^xecQ' 
live  committee  of  the  present  agricultural  schools.  It  is  understood^ 
of  course,  that  the  present  schools  as  well  as  new  sites  may  be  coo- 
stdered  by  the  locating  board.  The  essential  thing  is  to  locate  the 
SIX  proposed  schools  at  strategic  centers  over  the  State, 

Ih  THE  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

History  of  organization, — Up  to  the  year  1907  there  were  no  public 
high  schools  in  the  State  except  as  attempts  had  been  made  to  evolve 
them  Here  and  there  as  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  various  cities. 
There  had  been  and  were  then  successful  liigh  schocjls  in  portions  of 
the  State,  but  they  were  private  or  denominational,  A  boy  or  girl 
living  in  the  country,  or  in  any  except  a  few  of  the  larger  towns, 
had  to  secure  high-scliool  training  in  private  schools. 

The  State  Assembly  of  August  7,  1907,  passed  a  law  which  made 

^pos$ible  the  esublishment  of  a  high  school  in  each  county  of  the 

^tate«    Under  this  law,  &  high-school  commission,  consisting  of  the 

}vernor^  the  State  auditor,  and  State  superintendent  of  education, 
was  appointed  to  locate  the  schools. 

The  minimum  requirement  as  a  condition  precedent  to  tlie  ^lab- 
lishment  of  a  county  high  scliool  ha^i  hitlierto  l>oen  five  acres  of  land 
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and  buildings  with  a  valuation  of  not  less  than  $10,000.  These  high 
sehools  receive  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  $3,000,  and 
additional  funds  for  maintenance  from  county  boards  of  revenue 
and  from  an  enrollment  fee  of  $2.50  per  pupil  for  each  half  year. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  for  vocational  agricultural 
instruction  the  State  board  for  vocational  education  has  required 
each  school  to  make  available  10  acres  of  land  for  school  project  work, 
to  provide  a  classroom  with  agricultural  laboratory  equipment  w^orth 
$300,  and  an  annual  sum  of  $50  for  maintenance.  The  agricultural 
teacher  must  meet  certain  requirements  in  training  and  experience, 
and  if  he  devotes  his  whole  time  to  teaching  vocational  agriculture 
the  school  is  reimbursed  for  half  of  his  salary  from  Federal  funds. 

Teaching  staff  of  the  county  high  schools, — The  minimum  number 
of  teachers  employed  in  any  county  high  school  is  three;  but  the 
number  is  largely  determined  by  the  income  of  the  given  school. 
For  ejcaniple,  the  Jefferson  County  high  school  has  a  staff  of  10^  all 
of  whom  are  college  graduates.  The  returns  on  the  questionnaire 
for  these  schools  showed  a  higher  average  training  of  the  faculty  in 
the  county  high  schools  than  in  the  agricultural  schools.  The  sal- 
aries of  the  teachers  range  from  $540  to  $2,400.  The  average  salary 
of  teachers  of  academic  subjects  in  the  county  high  schools  is  slightly 
above  that  of  the  agricultural  schools. 

Vocatimial  departments  of  agriculture. — This  new  work  of  the 
county  high  school  enables  it  to  orient  its  work  more  definitely  with 
agriculture,  the  principal  industry  of  the^tate.  The  teacher  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  is  chosen  because  of  his  liking  for  country  Hfci. 
his  demonstrated  ability  in  practical  farming,  his  salutary  influence 
upon  boys  and  young  men  14  to  25  years  of  age,  and  his  special 
qualifications  for  teaching  and  supervising  practicaj  farm  work. 

The  instructor  of  agriculture  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  and 
efficient  agricultural  training  of  the  pupils  in  his  department  The 
agricultural  instructor  at  present  is  permitted  to  teach  two  periods 
a  day,  on  an  average,  of  nonagricultural  subjects. 

The  general  influence  of  the  vocational  department  of  agriculture 
in  the  county  would  be  materially  increased  by  the  appointment  of 
an  adinsory  committee  composed  of  practical  farmers  from  the  school 
community. 

Et\roUment  in  the  courtJt/  high  schools, — Another  page  gives  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  enrollment  in  the  county  high  schools  and 
the  district  agricultural  schools. 

These  schools  are  organized  as  county  schools,  although  in  most 
they  draw  students  from  two  to  five  different  counties.  This  is 
?^ially  true  of  the  county  high  schools  which  offer  instruction  in 
vocational  agriculture. 
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How  the  county  high  scJiools  are  located. — ^The  problem  of  Ipcating 
a  county  high  school  is  much  simpler  than  the  problem  of  locating 
an  agricultural  school.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  con- 
siderations: County  high  schools  have  flourished  best  wherever  they 
have  been  most  successfully  identified  with  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  county  and  wherever  they  are  easily  accessible  by  reason  of 
good  country  roads.  The  State  board  for  vocational  education  re* 
quires  that  each  county  high  school  provide  10  acr^  of  land  in  order 
to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  for  agricultural  instruction.  The  investi- 
gation goes  to  show  that  10  acres  of  land  is  a  handicap  or  liability 
rather  than  an  asset  in  the  development  of  vocational  work.  This  is 
true  because  10  acres  of  land,  or  5  acres  of  land,  is  of  no  value  to 
the  school  imless  there  are  means  provided  for  the  operation  and 
management  of  the  land.  Schools  that  depend  upon  local  farmers  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  the  school  farm  have  failed.  There  is  no  place 
for  a  school  farm  unless  the  school  provides  adequate  facilities  for 
working  the  land. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  Federal  act  for  vocational  education 
the  practical  work  in  agriculture  by  pupils  may  be  studied  at  the 
school  and  put  into  practice  at  their  own  homes  or  at  the  homes  of 
other  practical  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Illustrative 
material  and  practice  work  may  also  be  found  at  neighboring  farms. 

One  high  school  has  a  poultry  plant,  and  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment makes  good  use  of  it.  Another  has  a  greenhouse,  which  is 
operated  by  the  vocational  pupils  without  any  assistance  from  local 
farmers* 

Equipment  of  the  county  high  Softools. — One  might  expect  a  rad- 
ical difference  in  the  requirements  for  equipment  in  county  high 
schools  and  the  agricultural  schools;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  fai 
as  laboratory  equipment  for  vocational  work  in  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  the  same. 

T?ie  school  farm. — Unless  the  present  10  acres  required  by  the  State 
board  for  vocational  education  are  utilized  to  better  advantage  than 
at  present,  the  requirement  might  just  as  well  be  eliminated  alto- 
gether. The  reasons  for  this  are  that  farm  products,  methods  of  pro- 
duction, farm  buildings,  and  equipment  may  be  studied  on  farms  in 
the  vicinity  and  at  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  Though  a  high  school 
may  have  a  greenhouse  and  its  agricultural  department  make  good 
use  of  it,  it  is  quite  possible  to  give  excellent  instruction  without  any 
greenhouse  at  the  school,  if 'cooperative  relations  are  established  with 
owners  of  greenhouses  in  a  section  where  market  gardening  is  an 
important  branch  of  farming. 

Practice  work  under  economic  conditions  is  proving  better  than 
practice  work  under  school  conditions,  provided  the  practice  work 
in  the  former  case  is  given  proper  educational  value  by  study  at  the 
school,  in  the  greenhouse,  and  elsewhere,  of  all  factors  involved  in 
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the  production  and  marketing  of  greenhouse  crops.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  growing  plants  other  than  thoso  grown  in  green- 
houses. Efforts  are  being  made  at  some  of  the  schools  to  grow  fruit 
trees  on  the  school  premises,  in  charge  of  the  pupils  in  the  vocational 
department.  These  trees  will  afford  practice  work  from  season  to 
season  in  connection  with  the  various  prc»cesses  of  propagation,  prun- 
ing, spraying,  thinning*  picking,  packing,  and  marketing.  Fruit 
growers,  ]ive-sk>ck  growers,  and  general  farmers,  however,  are  will- 
ing to  cooperate  with  the  agricultural  instructors  in  affording  pupils 
practice  work. 

The  vocational  department  of  the  Walker  County  high  school  is 
working  in  cooperation  with  a  project  located  near  the  school  grounds. 
The  aim  of  the  project  is  to  grow  plants  for  the  market.  One  thou- 
sand five  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  are  to  be  bedded  this 
season  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  school.  From  these  it  is  expected  to 
grow  approximately  12  to  15  million  potato  plants,  which  will  be 
pulled  and  marketed  largely  by  the  pupils  of  the  school.  This 
project  is  operated  on  a  commercial  scale  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  libraries  for  the  schools  in  the  coimty. 
Similar  work  will  be  conducted  in  connection  with  tomatoes,  beans,  etc. 

Jefferson  County  high  school  is  provided  with  a  good  farm  and 
good  equipment.  It  has  secured  pure-bred  live  stock  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  is  in  a  position  now  to  do  creditable  instruction  in  live- 
stock management. 

The  courses  of  study,— The  courses  of  study  in  the  county  high 
schools  have  been  outlined  briefly  by  the  department  of  education. 
They  cover  four-year  courses  in  agriculture,  Latin,  modem  languages, 
and  general  science.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at  adapting  the 
four-year  course  in  agriculture  to  the  needs  of  part-time  pupils  in 
day  classes  and  to  the  needs  of  adults  in  evening  cla-^ses.  The  voca- 
tional course  in  agriculture  is  identic-al  with  the  course  given  in  the 
airricultural  schools. 

Substitutes  for  home  projects  are  accepted  for  boys  who  ha^v  e  hrid 
no  farm  experience.  These  boys,  for  example,  may  be  employed  on 
dairy  farms,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  dairy  classes  and  keep- 
ing records  of  one  or  more  cows  or  one  or  more  crops.  Dairy 
j>rojects  and  substitutes  for  [u-ujccts  rarely  occupy  the  entire  work 
time  of  the  pupils. 

Farm  shop  work  is  required  in  the  county  high  schools  us  well  as 
in  the  agricultural  schools.  Hotbeds,  cold  frames,  farm  gates, 
poultry  houses,  and  brooders  are  nmde.  The  agricultural  instructors 
teach  tlie  boys  a  variety  of  ])rn]ects  in  farm  sliop  work.  Tlie  success 
of  this  phaise  of  the  pupils'  tniining  depends  in  no  small  degree  i\n  the 
mechanical  !^kiIl  and  ingenuity  of  the  agricultural  instructor, 

A  healthy  indication  that  the  county  high  schools  are  becoming 
genuine  rurtil  high  schools  is  that  the  largest  enrollment  of  pupiU 
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is  in  the  science  course,  with  the  enrollment  in  the  vocational  ecu: 
second. 

The  study  shows  that  the  county  high  schools  maintain  school 
gardens  in  which  students  of  the  general  science  course  do  all  the 
work  of  preparing  the  soil  and  growing  the  crops.  The  school 
gardens  grow  all  the  common  varieties  of  vegetables  and.  in  some 
cases^  many  varieties  of  flowers  and  slirubs.  This  is  real  seventh- 
grade  work.  The  advantages  of  the  school  garden  may  be  briel[y 
indicated  as  follows:  (1)  It  offers  relief  from  the  routine  of  the 
schoolroom  and  keeps  the  pupil  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight;  (2)  it 
teaches,  in  connection  with  class  and  laboratory  instruction  the  com* 
position  and  care  of  soil,  the  best  conditions  of  plant  life,  the  vulut 
of  fertilizers,  seed  selection,  etc.;  (3)  it  develops  the  sense  of  owner- 
ship  and  respect  for  propert^^ — in  the  care  of  their  own  plats  pupib 
fight  common-plant  enemies  and  learn  that  a  noxious  weed  and  a  ne-g- 
lected  plat  may  make  trouble  for  others;  and  (4)  it  promotes  a  plea^- 
ant  avenue  of  communication  between  the  school  and  the  home,  relat- 
ing them  in  a  new  and  living  way,  thereby  strengthening  the  public 
interest  in  the  school. 

Fomut  of  community  service. — A  limited  number  of  returned  ques- 
tionnaires indicate  the  ways  in  which  the  agi'icultural  teaohers  of  Ihe 
county  high  schools  serve  rural  communities.    They  are — 

1.  Spraying  home  orchards  and  pruning  tree«  of  patn>ns  and  other  farmera. 

2.  AsBlallnj?  In  planting  of  cover  crops  for  harvesting,  for  grazing,  and  for 
green  manure. 

S.  Aflslsdng  In  enlarging  the  enroUment  of  the  echool  through  the  agrleiil* 
tural  department 

4.  Aasiatlng  In  beautlfljrlng  the  grounds  and  campus. 

5.  Assisting  In  supervising  the  home  project  work  of  his  pupils. 

0.  Advising  the  farmers  of  the  (community  wUh  their  crops.  fertlUisenu 
Insect  p€st8«  crop  rotations,  etc* 

7.  Cooperating  with  the  farm  demon  at  ration  agent  and  the  home  demooslrs* 
tlon  agent 

Tlie'county  high  schools  are  established  to  care  for  all  the 
Yet  there  is  little  e\ndenc€  to  prove  that  they  accomplish  tliis 
outside  of  the  vocational  instruction  in  agi'iculture.  The  sch 
should  perform  a  work  broader  and  more  far-reaching  than  the 
hearing  of  recitations.  All  classes  of  citizens  should  be  reached 
served  by  them  in  some  way.  In  order  that  these  schools  might  be 
made  to  function  a»  i^al  rural  high  schools  for  the  county  they 
sbould  engage  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  extension  activities 

L  Social. — Without  seeming  to  meddle,  the  principal  can  be  in- 
fluential  in  procuring  tiie  best  lectures  and  entertainments  for  the 
town  lyceuni  course;  that  wholesome  educational  pictures  are  secured 
by  the  local  movies;  and  that  no  public  event  shall  pass  without  serv* 
ing  to  promote  the  general  educntional  interests  of  the  coumiunity* 
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2.  Vocational, — County  teachers'  meetings  may  be  held  at  regular 
times  in  the  school  buildings  to  promote  professional  training 
The  teachers  of  these  scliools  should  pay  frequent  visits  to  rural 
schools,  and  give  demonstrations  of  work  important  to  both  pupils 
and  patrons.  The  entire  resources  of  the  school  should  be  used  to 
improve  education  in  the  coimty.  Such  activities  as  home  garden- 
ing, milk  testing,  ctinning  on  the  home  premises,  inoculating  hogs 
against  cholera,  live  stock  judging,  the  spraying  of  trees,  incubating, 
and  other  work  with  poultry,  and  supervised  w^ork  in  agriculture 
at  home  will  bring  school  life  and  liome  and  business  life  into  closer 
union.  This  work  can  be  made  more  successful  by  securing  the  defi- 
nite cooperation  of  rural  teachers.  One  rural  school  might  con- 
centrate its  activities  upon  home  gardening,  another  upon  farm 
carpentry,  another  upon  domestic  science  and  domestic  arts. 

3.  Health  and  sanitation, — It  is  especially  suggested  that  the 
countj'  high  schools  provide  the  country  schools  w^ith  lectures  on  such 
topics  as  Prevention  of  Diseases,  Causes  of  Typhoid,  Care  of  the 
Teeth,  Cleanliness  in  Home  and  Town,  etc.  The  class  work  in  sani- 
tation should  be  so  practical  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school 
grounds  should  be  such  that  the  conditions  at  home,  in  public  build- 
ings, and  on  the  streets  would  be  improved*  These  schools  can  im- 
prove local  conditions  through  clubs,  organizations  for  community 
beautification,  and  general  sanitary  improvement  An  organized 
campaign  against  the  house  fly,  more  sanitari^^  stores,  streets,  and 
yards  may  well  start  in  one  of  these  schools. 

Summary  of  comments, — Attention  should  be  given  to  strengthen- 
ing the  coui^se  in  agriculture  given  in  the  seventh  grade,  where  this 
grade  is  inchidecl  in  the  county  high  schcwls.  This  may  be  done  by 
securing  seventh  grade  teachers  who  have  had  special  work  in  agri- 
culture and  nature  study.  The  vocational  teacher  of  agriculture  will 
always  be  in  a  position  to  assist  the  seventh  grade  teacher  in  outlining 
the  work  in  nature  study  and  agriculture  and  to  teacli,  from  time  to 
time,  lessons  in  agriculture  and  to  organize  the  boys  of  the  seventh 
grade  into  junior  home  project  worlc.  By  thus  strengthening  the 
seventh  grade  work  in  agriculture,  agriculture  can  be  dropped  as  a 
requirement  in  the  science  course,  and  all  pupils  in  the  county  high 
school  should  be  required  either  to  take  the  vocational  course  in  agri- 
culture or  no  agricultural  instruction  at  all. 

In  the  place  of  agriculture  in  the  science  course  as  it  now  stands  the 
first  year  should  be  given  to  general  science,  the  second  year  to  biol- 
ogy,  the  third  year  to  physics,  and  the  fourth  year  to  chemistr}\ 

The  qualifications  set  by  the  State  board  for  vocational  education 
for  vocational  teachers  in  county  high  schools  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  vocational  teachers  in  the  agricultural  schools.    All  must  be 
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graduates  of  a  four-year  college  course  in  agriculture  with  several 
years  of  farm  experience,  together  with  good  requirements  in  profes- 
sioual  improvement. 

Specialization  among  vocational  teachers  of  agiiculture  in  county 
high  schools  is  only  possible  where  the  enrollment  is  large  enougli 
to  require  two  or  more  instructors.  As  conditions  now  exist,  choice 
among  candidates  rests  with  the  man  who  is  qualified  to  teach  the 
major  agricultural  subjects  in  the  four-year  course  as  outlined  by  the 
department  of  education.  Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  possible 
to  find  a  few  capable  insti-uctors  of  this  type.  Not  college  boys  but 
men  of  maturity  are  demanded.  Now  and  then  a  mature  man  who 
is  not  an  agricultural  graduate,  but  who  has  developed  the  right  kind 
of  talent,  both  in  the  sense  of  his  practical  farming  and  in  his  powers 
of  presenting  ideas  in  connection  with  farming,  may  qualify  for  ao 
instructoi*ship  in  part-time  and  evening  class  work. 

For  tlie  lirst  tir»ie  there  will  be  a  special  summer  course  this  si 
mer  at  the  Alabama  Polytecbnic  Institute  for  preparation  of  mgri- 
cultural  teachers  in  service.  This  summer  work  will  include  techni- 
cal instruction  in  agriculture  and  sliop  work,  together  w  ith  special 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching  vocational  agricultui'e  in  high  schools^ 
This  kind  of  preparation  is  probably  most  needed  by  agriculturml 
teachei^  in  service  at  the  present  time. 

Specific  reconimemiations. — ^A  casual  reading  of  this  section  shows 
that  the  district  agricultural  si'hools  are  not  living  up  to  the  specific 
work  for  which  tliey  were  established.  They  are,  as  a  matter  of  fad, 
serving  in  exactly  the  same  capacity  as  are  the  county  high  sehoobl> 
It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the^e  schools  be  disposed  of  in 
the  following  manner: 

1,  Maintain  hereafter  only  six  agi'icultural  schools  of  secondary 
rank,  to  be  locat4jd  at  strategic  centei's  over  the  State  as  a  whole;, 
which  location  may  lie  at  present  schools  or  at  new  site^s. 

2,  Give  those  schools  an  annual  State  support  of  not  less  than 
},000  per  annum  for  each  school  and  reorganize  tliem  as  genuint 

>ndary  agricultural  schools. 

3,  The  State  aid  to  county  liigh  schools  should  be  increased  t«  a 
Lminimum  of  $4,000,  provided  that  no  such  school  shall  hereafter 
rreceive  any  aid  from  the  State  which  is  not  duplicated  dollar  for 

dollar  from  county  or  local  funds.  More  than  $8,000  %  year  i* 
needed  to  make  these  schools  strung  and  eff»^ctiv^  *      '      '      1^ 

4,  Wliile  of  no  immediate  bearing  on  the  uf  ^  ^  rj 
district  agncultui*al  schools  and  county  higli  schools  discussed  in 
the  r  '  I.  it  is  recommended  here  that  the  annual  Statit 
appi  ^  HI  Xortlieast  Alabama  Agi'icultural  Institute^  at 
Linevilloj  be  diiicontinued  and  the  school  property  turned  buck  tn 
the  local  community.  This  is  so  recommended  becatidi  the  school  ia 
purely  local  and  in  no  sense  serves  the  State, 
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Defmiti&ti  of  city  schools. — A  city  in  the  State  of  Alabama  is  an 
incorporated  town  having  2,000  or  more  inhabitants.  It  was  so  de- 
fined by  the  supreme  court  some  years  ago,  and  tlie  definition  has 
been  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  school  law,  A  town  may 
at  any  time  take  its  own  census  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is 
entitled  to  this  classification. 

Under  this  definition  there  are  46  cities  in  Alabama.  Each  one  of 
these  was  personally  visited  and  its  schools  inspected  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  survey  committee.  The  cities  differ  largely  in  size, 
industry,  environment,  and  rate  of  gi'owth. 

Birmingham  for  example  has  200,000  inhabitants  and  employs  621 
teachers,  wliile  Bridgeport,  at  the  entrance  to  Sequachee  Valley,  has 
but  five  white  teachers  and  one  colored. 

The  diversity  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  these  cities  is  an  element 
very  materially  affecting  conditions  in  the  schools.  Birmingham  led 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  coimtry  in  the  percentage  of  increase  in  its 
population  between  1900  and  1910,  as  shown  by  the  census  figures  of 
those  years.  In  Sheffield,  and  in  Anniston,  the  population  has  more 
than  doubled  within  the  past  two  years,  due  largely  to  governmental 
activities  during  the  war,  while  in  several  other  cities  there  has  been 
verj^  rapid  growth.  Quite  naturally,  it  has  been  hard  for  these  cities 
to  increase  their  school  buildings  and  school  revenue  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  keep  pace  with  this  rapid  increase  in  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  one  city  lives  all  alone 
in  a  large  brick  building  which  a  receding  boom  left  without  other 
occupants. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  there  are  a  number  of  places 
in  Alaliama  not  classified  as  cities  although  they  have  more  inhabi- 
tants than  many  of  the  places  already  so  classified.  Fairfield,  for  in- 
stance, is  said  to  have  9,000  inhabitants.  Muscle  Shoals  has  perhaps 
20,000  people  in  its  district,  but  it  is  organized  as  a  Government  ord- 
nance reservation,  with  schools  in  no  way  under  State  controL 
Nxmierous  mill  and  factory  districts  do  not  incorporate  as  cities, 
although  they  have  the  necessary  number  of  people*  In  most  in- 
stances, the  object  seems  to  be  either  to  evade  taxation  or  to  avoid 
State  control. 
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City  school  hoards, — ^The  cities  of  the  State  diflPer  as  much  in  the 
efficiency  and  equipment  of  their  schools  as  they  do  in  size,  industries, 
environment,  or  rate  of  growth.  The  relation  of  the  cities  to  the 
State  in  school  matters,  however,  is  largely  the  same.  Birmingham, 
Mobile,  and  Montgomery,  have  largely  the  same  relationship  to 
the  State  school  system  as  have  Prattville,  Bridgeport,  or  Sylacauga. 
In  each  instance  city  school  affairs  are  entrusted  to  a  school  board 
of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  city  commissioners,  if  the  city  is 
under  the  conunission  form  of  government,  or  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  if  that  form  of  government  prevails.  They  are  appointed 
from  the  city  at  large  for  a  term  of  five  years,  the  term  of  one  mem- 
ber expiring  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

While  the  law  in  the  case  is  the  same  for  all  cities,  in  practice  there 
are  several  modifications.  Part  of  them  are  caused  by  special  char- 
ters and  some  are  merely  matters  of  practice.  For  instance,  the  city 
of  Mobile  is  by  charter  coincident  in  territory  with  the  county  of 
Mobile,  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned.  Its  county  board  and  its 
city  board  are  one  and  the  same. 

Prattville,  one  of  the  smallest  cities  in  the  State,  has  the  largest 
school  board,  the  number  of  its  members  being  18.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  city  school  there  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  acad- 
emy, as  in  many  other  places  in  the  South.  The  academy  had  a 
board  of  13  members,  the  places  being  filled  by  heredity.  When  the 
building  passed  into  the  control  of  the  city,  5  new  members  were 
added.  The  other  13  continue  to  hold  office  with  the  principle  of 
heredity  still  in  force.  These  18  men  are  said  to  meet  regularly 
twice  each  year.  Similarly,  Selma  has  a  self -perpetuating  board  of 
11  members.  Several  cities  have  a  quasi  official  board  of  colored 
members  for  their  colored  schools.  Bridgeport,  on  the  other  hand, 
reports  no  school  board  at  all.  School  affairs  are  administered  di- 
rectly by  the  city  aldermen,  with  the  mayor  as  president. 

Wide  diversity  exists  as  to  school-board  practices.  In  the  larger 
places  the  board  meets  regularly  each  month  and  keeps  systematic 
records  of  proceedings.  In  some  smaller  places  they  seldom  meet 
and  appear  to  keep  no  minutes  whatever. 

Under  the  Alabama  State  law  the  city  board  of  education  has  very 
little  real  authority.  It  can  elect  a  superintendent  and  teachers,  and 
regulate  the  internal  workings  of  the  school  if  it  so  desires,  but  be- 
yond this  it  can  do  little.  The  course  of  study  is  prescribed  by  the 
State.  Most  of  the  textbooks  in  the  elementary  schools  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  textbook  board,  and  are  uniform  throughout 
the  State.  The  city  board  gets  its  State  and  county  money  from  the 
county  board  and  its  city  money  through  the  city  commissioners. 
It  can  not  buy  a  school  site  or  erect  a  school  building  without  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  the  city  commissioners. 
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These  limitations  will  be  discussed  more  fully  under  separate  head- 
ings. However,  the  committee  very  strongly  recommends  that  the 
State  law  should  be  so  clinnged  as  to  very  greatly  increase  the  powers 
and  duties  of  city  school  boards.  Spexiifie  recommendations  on  this 
subject  are  made  elsewhere. 

Cify  school  fiiian^^es.—Tihe  financial  support  of  city  schools  in 
Alabama  comes  fi-om  the  following  sources: 

1.  The  State  school  funcL 

2.  The  roimty  school  fund. 
3»  The  general  city  tax. 
4.  The  special  city  school  tnx, 

^       5.  Fees  charged   for  attendimte  upon  s.hool,  variously  desig- 
y  nated  as  tuition,  matnculation,  or  incidental  fees» 

6.  Subscriptions  or  other  gifts  made  l>y  patrons  or  other  friends 
of  the  schools. 

Taking  these  in  their  order,  the  following  explanations  may  b# 
made: 

1.  The  State  school  fnnd  consists  chiefly  of  what  is  known  as  the 
3-mill  tax,  supplemented  by  certain  miscellaneous  funds  and  by  cer- 
tain special  appropriiitions  made  by  the  Stsite  legislature,  amounting 
ordinarily  to  about  $500,000  each  year.  The  State  superintendent 
apportions  this  fund  to  the  various  county  boards  of  education  upon 
a  strictly  per  capita  basis  of  census  eniuiieration  of  children,  includ- 
ing white  and  black  alike.  The  county  boards  of  education  in  torn 
apportion  the  money  between  the  county  schools  and  the  cities.  The 
law  makes  it  the  duty  of  these  boards  to  so  distribute  these  funds  that 
the  districts  *'  may  have  a  school  term  of  approximately  the  same 
len0h.*' 

This  leaves  t^  the  county  boards  of  education  considerable  latitude 
as  to  this  redistribution.  As  a  residt,  practices  differ  widely  in  the 
different  counties.  Some  boards  distribute  these  fimds  on  a  pe: 
capita  basis  as  shown  by  the  school  census  enumeration.  If  they  see 
fit,  they  may  distribute  it  upon  the  basis  of  total  net  enrolhnent  in 
the  schools,  or  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance.  In  some 
cases  they  appear  to  make  merely  the  best  guess  they  can  as  to  what 
distribution  will  best  answer  the  purposes  of  th^  law.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that  they  ^^  give  the  county  schools  what  they  need  or 
must  have,  and  the  city  schools  what  is  left."'  In  Montgomery 
County,  on  the  other  hand,  the  county  board  gives  to  the  city  board 
the  State  fund  on  a  per  capita  basis  of  census  enumeration  and  in 
addition  gives  it  half  the  county  fund.  The  very  uncertainty  of  thia 
process  tends  to  bring  city  board  and  county  board  into  antagonism 
and  to  increase  mutual  suspirion. 

In  any  event,  the  distribution  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  county 
board.     The  city  board  may  present  its  claims  and  may  argue  its 
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kcase,  but  in  the  end  it  miist  take  what  the  county  board  giree  it. 
However  greatly  the  county  board  may  desire,  to  do  the  best  things 
thei-e  is  always  the  possibility  that  it  may  change  its  mind  as  to  what 
that  is.  As  a  result*  the  city  board  has  no  way  to  tell  from  year  to 
year  what  amount  it  will  receive  from  the  State.  Even  when  the 
time  comes  to  luake  contract  with  the  teachei^s  for  the  coming  year, 
the  city  board  is  still  unable  to  find  out  even  approximately  how 
much  money  it  will  receive  from  the  Statue,  The  disadvantages  of 
this  situation  are  obWous, 

2.  The  coimty  school  fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  which 
may  be  levied  for  school  purposes  by  vote  of  the  people  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the  county  up  to  4  mills.  Of  this 
amount,  a  I  mill  tax  may  be  levied  by  a  three-fifths  Toie  of  tht 
people  and  a  3  mill  tax  by  majority  vote*  This  sum  is  supplemented 
by  poll  taxes,  dog  taxes,  and  ceiiain  other  funds.  The  entire  county 
school  tax  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  coimty  school  board  and  is 
distributed  by  them*  The  distribution  of  this  fund  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  county  board,  just  as  is  the  distribution  of  the  States 
fund,  and  is  attended  with  the  same  difficulties  and  the  same  degree 
of  uncertainty. 

3,  Each  city  in  the  State  may  by  vote  of  its  citizens  levy  a  gen^roi 
city  tax  up  to  5  mills,  for  general  city  purposes,  including  those  of 
the  schools.  From  this  the  city  commissioners  may  give  to  the  school 
whatever  sum  they  desire  to  give  or  feel  that  they  can  spare  for 
school  purposes  after  the  other  expenses  of  the  city  government  have 
been  met  Gadsden  by  special  charter  levies  a  10  mill  tax,  of  wbtcb 
2|  mills  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund. 

The  following  table  is  based  on  the  State  superintendent's  report 
for  the  year  1917-18  and  shows  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
cities  of  the  State  expended  upon  their  city  schools,  with  the  per 
capita  of  such  expenditure  for  every  pupil  enrolled  during  the  year 
and  also  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance: 

Table  42. — E^penditurcn  bp  the  citie9  for  ncfumh. 
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*  todmleg  ft  bond  of  about  950,000, 

4.  Each  city  may  by  vote  of  its  citizens  levy  a  special  city  tax  up 
to  3  mills  to  he  used  exclusively  for  city  school  purposes.  This, 
however,  can  not  be  done  until  after  the  county  lias  already  voted 
upon  itself  a  county  school  tax  of  3  mills.  The  purpose  of  this  latter 
restriction  is  evident.  It  was  designed  to  prevent  a  wealthy  district 
in  the  county  from  voting  upon  itself  a  tax  adequate  to  support  its 
own  .schools  and  then  voting  down  the  county  tax  in  which  the  rural 
schools  would  share.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  however,  for  a  city 
to  vote  for  the  county  tax  and  yet  have  this  tax  defeated  by  the 
voters  of  the  rural  districts.  In  Autauga  County  this  actually 
happened-  In  such  an  event  the  city  is  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
taxing  itself  for  the  support  of  its  own  schools.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  noted  that  when  a  city  desires  to  vote  upon  taxing  itself  for  school 
purposes,  it  is  the  county  board  of  revenue  that  must  call  the  election. 

According  to  records  in  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  j 
education  up  to  October  1, 1918,  only  6  out  of  the  46  cities  in  the  »Stat&^ 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  of  levying  a  special  city 
school  tax.     Some  others  have  voted  the  tax  since  that  time,  and  a 
few  others  have  called  elections.     The  smallness  of  this  number  is 
i»ignificant.     Some  reasons  for  it  will  be  discussed  later. 
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5.  It  is  the  common  practice  in  the  smaller  cities  of  Alabama  to 
charge  the  children  who  attend  the  schools  certain  fees  for  that 
privilege,  variously  known  as  matriculation^  incidental^  or  tuition 
fees.  These  names  appear  to  designate  diflFerences  in  amount  rather 
than  diflFerences  in  principle.  Some  cities  distinguish  between  that 
portion  of  the  school  year  known  as  the  "  free  term  "  and  that  known 
as  the  "pay  term."  For  the  former  they  charge  "matriculation 
fees"  and  for  the  latter  "tuition  fees."  The  term  incidental  fee 
seems  to  signify  that,  while  no  charge  is  made  for  the  instruction, 
there  is  a  charge  for  the  supplies,  the  janitor  service,  etc.  Some- 
times the  fees  charged  apply  only  to  high-school  pupils,  but  usually 
to  all  pupils.  Sometimes  they  apply  to  only  a  portion  of  the  term, 
but  more  frequently  to  the  entire  term,  including  the  period  of  com- 
pulsory attendance.  These  fees  range  in  amount  from  the  "  nominal 
fee"  of  $1  per  term  to  the  considerable  amount  of  $5  per  month 
charged  in  some  high  schools. 

Table  2  shows  the  total  amount  received  by  each  city  in  Alabama 
during  the  school  year  1917-18,  as  shown  in  the  State  superintendent's 
annual  report  for  that  year,  with  the  amount  of  tuition  fees  collected 
by  the  school,  and  the  percentage  of  such  amount  upon  the  total 
school  receipts  for  the  year. 

Table  43. — Total  amounts  received  by  cities  for  school  purposes — Tuition  fees. 


Cities. 


Alabama  City... 

Albany 

Alexander  City.. 

Andalusia 

Annlston 

Atmore ' 

Attala 

Bessemer 

Birminifham 

Brewton 

Bridgeport' 

Cullman 

Decatur 

DemopoUs 

Dnhan 

Entemrise 

Eufaula 

Florala 

Florence 

Gadsden 

Girard 

Greensboro 

Greenville , 


I  Receipts 
Tola!         from 
receipts,     pupils' 
!  tuition. 


$10, 
24. 
10. 
12. 
39. 


IPS 

988 
702 
371 

564  I 


r»,052 
3,14« 
1,663 
5,416 


672, 
9, 
3, 

15, 
10, 
27. 
5. 
9, 
7, 
17, 
36, 
10, 
5, 
9, 


91S  I 
918  ' 
083 
433  , 
032  I 
737 
185  , 
731  ' 
500  ; 
025  I 
295  I 
233 
442 
118 
208  ' 
089 


2,3?0 

380 

2,490 

2,000 


1,171 
1.240 

435 
11,677 
2,300 
1,500 

937 
2.473 
1,491 
l,^V 
1,583 
2,314 


Ratio  of 
tuitirn  to 

total 
receipts. 


Per  cent. 


36 
29 
13 
14 


.44 

.37 


22 


14 
8 
4 

42 
42 
17 
13 
14 
4 
15 
30 
36 


Cities. 


Hunt,svine.... 
Jacksonville... 

Jasper 

Lanett 

Marl  n 

M  bile 

MontK  mery.. 

Opellka 

Oxark 

Pheonix 

Piedm-nt 

Pratt\ile 

R'>anoke 

Russell\  i  le . . . 

Selma 

Sheffield 

Svlacau^ 

Talladega 

Troy 

Tuscaloosa  — 

TuJ^cumbia 

Tuskegee 

Union  Springs. 


Total 
leceipts. 


127,735 

5,542 

8.754 

25,665 

6.998 

215,310 

146, 139 

16,461 

7,775 

6,702 

6,489 

6,453 

14,071 

4,017 

45.881 

11,690 

5,353 

16,715 

60,162 

40,200 

11,679 

5,110 

11,409 


Receipts 

from 

pupils' 

tuition. 


S  4.190 

642 

3,214 


972 
10,611 

567 
3.271 
3.400 
2,070 

770 
1,554 

5,  on 

1,617 

7,480 

87 


Ratio  of 
tuition  to 

total 
receipts. 


Percent 

15 
12 
38 


14 

5 


.4 


20 
44 
31 
12 
24 
36 
40 
16 


.75 


1,897 

35 

10,169 

25 

1,190 

28 

»  Not  listed  as  city  In  1917-18. 


s  Data  for  1916-17. 


6.  Sometimes  when  public  funds  are  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantities,  the  people  interested  in  the  school  will  make  subscriptions 
of  money  to  be  used  in  supplementing  the  public  funds.  In  some 
instances,  buildings  have  been  erected  through  the  generosity  of 
individuals  or  corporations.    So  long  as  private  funds  are  used 
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wholly  for  public  purposes,  and  so  long  as  they  are  not  depended 
upon  to  take  the  place  of  public  funds,  but  only  to  supplement  them, 
they  are  actually  helpful  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Some  underlying  pn/nciples, — Whatever  differences  of  opinion 
there  may  be  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  distributing  public 
funds  for  public  schools,  the  followiu«r  general  principles  would 
seem  to  be  self-evident : 

1.  All  children,  whether  in  city  or  country,  should  have  equal 
opportunity  for  education. 

2.  State  or  National  aid  should  be  apportioned  to  communities  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  conuiiunities  to  do  as  much  as  they 
can  for  themselves.  It  should  not  be  applied  in  sucli  a  way  as  to 
pauperize  the  community  or  to  penalize  it  for  helping  itself. 

3.  There  should  be  at  lea>=t  a  reasonable  degive  of  certainty  in  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  of  school  funds.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
definite,  even  though  a  small  amount  of  money,  tluui  to  have  the 
mere  possibility  of  obtaining  a  larger  sum, 

4.  Every  child  of  school  age  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  receive  free 
of  any  charge  such  instruction  as  is  suited  to  his  age  and  develop- 
ment. 

5.  The  State  should  adopt  a  definite  policy  with  reference  to  the 
education  of  Negio  children  and  the  apportionment  of  funds  for 
them, 

Applwation  of  th^se  prrnHples.~\V\\\]^  these  general  principles 
^ould  seem  to  be  so  clear  as  to  be  self-evident,  the  application  of 
them  in  a  just  and  equitable  manner  may  not  be  so  clear.  The  fol- 
low^ ing  suggestions  are  made  by  way  of  application  of  these  princi- 
ples: 

1.  The  method  of  apportioning  State  school  funds  is  a  State- wide 
question  and  is  dealt  with  elsewhere.  The  method  of  distribution 
should  in  the  first  place  bo  definite  and  clear-cut  and  should  not  be 
left  merely  to  the  judgment  of  tlie  county  board  or  any  other  official 
body,  no  matter  how  honest  or  how  intelligent. 

2.  As  to  the  principle  that  State  or  National  aid  should  be  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  comnnmities  to  do  tlie  most  they  i^an 
for  themselves,  it  is  obvious  that  in  many  instances  the  present  prac- 
tice works  in  exactly  the  opposite  way.  The  real  reason  why  only 
6  out  of  the  46  cities  of  the  State  had  last  October  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves  for  the  special  support  of  their 
schools  was  that  in  some  instances  cities  feared  that  if  they  taxed 
themselves  the  amount  of  Shite  and  county  money  received  would 
be  reduced  or  withdrawn  altogether.  Whether  or  not  their  fears 
were  well  grounded,  it  is  at  least  undeniable  that  county  boards  could 
reduce  or  withdraw  these  foods  should  they  see  fit  to  do  so.     This 
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is  now  done  in  one  case.  In  other  words,  a  city  progressive  enough 
to  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  its  own  schools  was  penalized  by  hav- 
ing State  and  county  aid  withdrawn  or  reduced. 

3.  As  to  the  matter  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  amount  of  school 
funds  available,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  absolutely  not 
one  dollar  which  the  city  board  of  education  may  count  upon  as  avail- 
able for  running  its  schools  without  first  appealing  to  some  other 
oflScial  body.  The  city  school  board  receives  from  State  and  county 
school  funds  only  such  amount  as  the  county  boards  see  fit  or  deem 
wise  to  give.  Before  they  can  use  the  general  city  fund  they  must 
ask  for  and  obtain  it  from  the  city  commissioners.  The  special 
city  school  tax  can  not  be  levied  unless  the  county  has  already  taxed 
itself  3  mills  for  school  purposes,  and  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  levied 
by  the  county.  Even  then  the  county  board  of  revenue  must  be 
asked  to  call  this  election.  The  collection  of  tuition  fees  is  impossible 
imless  the  patrons  see  fit  to  pay  them. 

This  situation  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for  a  city  school  board 
to  conduct  its  affairs  in  a  really  systematic  or  businesslike  way.  No 
individual  can  properly  plan  his  expenditures  or  business  firm  op- 
erate its  business  intelligently  without  some  idea  of  its  probable 
revenuea  The  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  conduct  a  business 
successfully  is  to  have  a  budget  available  for  expenditure  and  then  to 
expend  it  in  the  best  and  most  systematic  manner  possible.  One  can 
not  plan  any  expenditure  intelligently  without  having  at  least  some 
idea  as  to  his  income;  yet  this  is  exactly  what  city  school  boards  in 
Alabama  under  present  conditions  are  required  to  undertake.  ' 

4.  The  fact  that  every  child  of  school  age  is  entitled  to  attend 
school  without  any  charge  carries  with  it  its  own  obvious  suggestion* 
Needless  to  say  no  school  can  properly  be  classed  as  a  free  school  or 
public  school  if  there  is  any  money  charge  whatever  for  admittance 
or  attendance.  While  the  practice  of  charging  fees  is  more  conunon 
in  the  smaller  cities,  it  is  sometimes  found  among  cities  not  so  smalL 
It  is  commonly  said  by  way  of  justification  that  these  fees  are  not 
charged  when  the  money  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source,  and 
that  it  is  better  to  charge  fees  than  to  close  the  schools.  However, 
when  a  city  has  not  taxed  itself  as  far  as  the  law  allows  it  can  not 
truly  be  said  to  have  done  all  it  can  to  provide  free  schools  for  its 
children.  It  is  quite  commonly  recognized  that  the  charging  of  fees 
for  attendance  upon  free  schools  is  contrary  at  least  to  the  spirit  of 
the  laws,  although  certain  Alabama  courts  have  held  that  the  charging 
of  an  incidental  fee  does  not  violate  the  letter  if  expended  for  inci- 
dentals. The  fact  that  most  schools  charging  such  fees  keep  what  is 
known  as  a  "  free  list "  or  "  charity  list "  of  children  supposedly  too 
poor  to  pay  for  their  own  schooling  would  seem,  if  anything,  to  make 
matters  worse.    It  tends  to  degrade  the  idea  of  a  public  school  to 
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that  of  a  charitable  mstitution,  and  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  what  waa 
formerly  known  us  the  pauper  school  in  certain  of  the  Stntes.  PuIjIuj 
schools  for  the  poor  onJy  are  certainly  not  democratic  and  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  ideals  of  the  twentieth  century.  Communities 
should  provide  from  puldic  funds  the  money  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  tlieir  schools,  and  the  collection  of  fees  for  attendance  upon 
public  schools,  if  not  now  a  violation  of  law,  should  be  made  one  by 
plain  unequivocal  legislative  enactment. 

5.  The  consideration  of  a  distant  financial  policy  in  tlie  matter  of 
Negro  children  opens  up  a  very  large  subject  and  involves  many  ques- 
tions. The  State  is  spending  far  less  money  per  capita  for  its  Negro 
childi'en  than  for  its  white  children*  So  long  as  this  policy  is  con- 
tinued  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  distribution  of 
State  and  county  funds  for  Negro  children*  As  one  citizen  of  Ala- 
bama expressed  it,  *'  You  ought  not  to  give  a  city  money  for  its  Negro 
children  unless  it  is  going  to  expend  that  money  in  educating  them.'' 
The  whole  question  of  Negro  education  in  the  South  is  a  complicated 
one.  It  will  be  discussed  further  on  in  this  report,  under  a  separate 
heading* 

That  the  city  schools  of  Alabama  are  not  as  a  rule  receiving  the 
financial  support  which  they  should  is  shown  by  the  following  table. 
It  gives  the  amoimt  of  money  spent  on  the  schools  of  various  cities  in 
the  Union  on  the  per  capita  basis  of  total  net  enrollment,  and  also 
upon  that  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  schools.  Night  school 
enrollment  and  expenditure  are  excluded  from  the  totals  given.  The 
cities  used  are  taken  from  various  portions  of  the  Union  for  purposes 
of  comparison: 
Table  44. — Enrtjllmeni,  attendance,  and  ewpendiiure  for  public  achooU  for  year 


f     Omi 


CiUefi, 


OiDabA,N»br 

Blrmlnirb&m,  Ala . . 

Scnmt<m»  Piu 

C^mbri  dee.  Maaa. . . 

Akron,  Ohio 

FeoHft,ni 

T«Brr«  Haute,  Iiid«,. 

Ifohlle.Ala 

Tooelca,  Kona...... 

McK*^port»Pa„.. 

B«rlnd«y,C«Ur 

M(xitr>na«nr,  Alft,. 
WoaosoelMt.  R.  t . . 

Oabkosh,  Wb 

▲ilftata,  0«.. 

8«a  Antonio.  T«X.. 
Loi]JiTai«,  Ky 


Fopolaticm, 
WIO. 


vm,m 

104.839 
00,067 

88,167 
51,S31 

42,604 
40,434 
39,131) 
88,126 
33,  M3 

154,839 
1M,C1& 

250,000 


Total  net 

Avenir* 

Knrollmnit, 

dALl7 

lon-m 

80,506 

24,033 

30,046 

21,302 

24,  OM 

10,807 

15, 85© 

1865i 

20,033 

33,803 

12,Ii28 

0,313 

12,886 

0,055 

7.878 

5,04ft 

8*405 

0,601 

8,488 

0,884 

10,  on 

7,m 

0,151 

4,447 

4,7445 

3,020 

5,208 

4,118 

28,  M» 

25,603 

25,401 

15,631 

30,141 

22,757 

Tot&l 
curreat 
«xpinaea. 


Par  capita 
ooat  based 

on 
airollixient* 


P«rcaptC»  I 

cost  based 
QnairerafTt 

dally 
^ttendanee. 


11,607,215 
038, 178 
880,351 
7^7,203 
878,ft40 
480,401 
495,803 
170, 8U 
307,004 
307.531 
533,981 
119,220  I 
lf)0,042 
183,990 
915,000 
fl74,003 
087,880 


$40.41 

20.63 

35.48 

49.06 

33.00 

38.35 

38.48  I 

22.44  I 

47.23 

36.23  I 

5a  32 

10.88 

33.04 

34.54 

33.03 

38.83 

8177 


Ida  46 

20.9«  I 

&6.9SI 
30.891 
51.6»j 

4«.SlT 

81. 891 

01.  Off  T 

44.fff  I 
TlTtl 
95.811 
44.  Oil 
44,411 
86.891 
43.44' 
43.41 


1  Not  including  night  »ebooUi. 

The  significance  of  this  table  is  obvious.    If  Omaha,  Neba.,  finds  it 
ary  to  pay  $53.43  for  each  pupil  in  its  elementary  schools  and 
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$86.64  for  each  pupil  in  its  high  school,  or  $60,45  for  each  pupil  in 
all  its  schools,  surely  Binniiighani,  Ala.,  of  approximately  the  same 
population  as  Omaha,  iiuist  need  more  money  for  its  schools  wlii*ii 
it  is  only  expending  $25.63  for  pupils  in  its  elementary  schooiB,  $S9^1 
for  each  pupil  in  its  high  school,  and  $29,96  for  each  pupil  io  all 
its  schools. 

After  all,  however,  the  question  of  the  exact  n>ethod  of  apportioii* 
ing  money,  important  thougli  it  is,  is  of  distinctly  secondary  impor* 
tance  in  trying  to  solve  the  financial  problem  of  the  city  schools.  The 
really  significant  fact  is  that  there  is  not  in  tlie  aggregate  enougU 
money  to  go  around*  In  such  a  case  the  best  possible  niethod  of  dis- 
tribution will  still  fail  to  make  a  little  money  do  the  work  of  morc- 

If  Tijpcka,  Kans.,  finds  it  necessary  to  pay  $56.(j5  for  every  pupil  in 
its  elementary  schools*  $71,30  for  every  pupil  in  its  high  schools,  aod 
$61.07  for  every  pupil  in  all  its  schools,  then  certainly  Mobile,  AIt». 
with  approximately  the  same  population,  needs  more  money  for  its 
schools,  when  it  is  only  expending  $25,40  for  every  pupil  in  its  ele- 
mentary schools.  $40.51  for  every  pupil  in  its  high  school,  and  $S1.2d 
for  every  pupil  throughout  its  schools. 

An  extreme  of  contrast  is  shown  when  we  notice  that  TWrkekft 
Calif.,  expends  $63.54  for  every  elementary  school  pupil,  $10&64  for 
every  high-s<;h<K»l  pupil,  and  $72.72  for  every  pupil  in  the  schools; 
while  Montgomery,  Ala.,  a  city  of  approximately  the  same  popula- 
tion, only  expends  $21.51  on  every  elemental^  school  pupil,  $49.^1 
on  every  high-schof>l  pupil,  and  $26.81  on  every  pupil  throughout 
tlie  schools*  Certainly  these  figures  show  that  Montgomery  needs  to 
spend  more  money  for  its  sch<x*ls. 

All  tlie  figures  above  quoted  are  based  upon  average  daily  attend- 
ance*  A  comparative  study  of  the  entire  table  given  will  ceitainljr 
strengthen  the  belief  that  the  city  schools  of  Alabama  are  not  n^cei?- 
iBg  anything  like  as  much  financial  support  as  they  should  receive, 
or  as  other  cities  of  similar  size  elsewhere  are  receiving. 

Recomnufuiations  for  increashiff  appro priai tons  for  9cho€/l  pur- 
poses.— As  to  the  way  in  which  Alabama  citic:^  may  secure  mom 
money  for  their  schools,  your  committee  submits  the  follow iag 
mend  at  ions: 

1.  Every  Alabama  city  that  really  desires  good  schools  should 
avail  itself  to  the  utmost  of  tliose  sources  of  financial  support  whidi 
are  now  open  under  the  law.  In  other  words,  every  such  city  thai 
lias  not  ah*eaiiy  done  so  should  tax  itself  to  the  full  extent  of  the  S 
tniUs  allowed  by  law  as  a  special  city  school  tax.  If  conditions  can 
be  80  changed  that  in  voting  for  such  a  tax  a  city  will  fr  '  t  it 
does  not  run  the  risk  of  being  penali^d  by  having  its   ^  amI 

county  funds  I'educed  or  withdrawn,  it  is  l>elieved  that  a  general 
campaign  for  special  city  taxes  will  be  made  in  the  cities  of  Alabania. 
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2.  If  the  full  amount  allowed  by  law  will  not  sufficG  to  give  the 
cities  as  much  money  as  is  needed  for  the  support  of  their  schools, 
or  as  much  as  is  being  expended  by  similar  cities  elsewhere,  then 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  pi*ovide  more* 

This  is  a  State-wide  problem  and  is  treated  elsewhere.  The  con- 
stitution of  Alahfima  provides  that  all  property  shall  be  taxed  at  a 
fair  estimate  of  its  cash  value,  while  a  legislative  enactment  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  taxed  at  60  per  cent  of  its  value,  and  statistics 
show  that  it  is  actually  taxed  at  about  22  per  cent  of  its  taxable 
value. 

To  raise  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  money  for  the 
schools  as  is  now  being  raised,  it  would  be  necessary  merely  to  follow 
the  State  law,  and  to  raise  four  and  one-half  times  as  much,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  follow  the  constitutional  provision. 

The  superintendent  of  city  schools, — Each  city  school  board  elects 
a  superintendent  of  city  schools.  In  the  smaller  cities  where  there 
is  perhaps  only  one  building  for  w^hite  pupils  and  one  for  colored,  the 
superintendent  usually  teaches  one  or  more  clasj^es  and  is  in  reality 
merely  a  supervising  principal.  In  the  very  smallest  cities  he  usually 
teaches  the  entire  school  day  and  is  merely  a  kind  of  head  teacher* 

Salaries  paid  to  city  superintendents  vary  from  $850  to  $5,000,  In 
the  largest  city  of  the  State,  the  superintendent  is  paid  $5,000  a 
year.  In  Mobile  the  superintendent  of  city  and  county  jointly  is 
paid  $3,300.  In  the  third  city  in  the  State,  the  superintendent  is 
paid  $3,000.  One  city  of  moderate  size  last  year  raised  the  salary  of 
its  superintendent  fi*om  $1,800  to  $2,400.  The  lowest  salary  quoted 
in  the  State  superintendent's  repoii:  for  1017-18,  $850  per  year,  is 
pnul  to  the  superintendent  in  a  town  employing  10  whit*  and  5 
colored  teachers. 

The  Stale  school  law  has  very  little  to  say  by  way  of  defining  the 
duties  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Section  1354  reads  as 
fellows: 

It  "^htfll  hv  the  Omy  of  rhe  bnnrd  of  «Mliieation  lo  ele<n  n  suptTlntrniierit  of 
schools,  fix  liift  ttTiu  of  ofllee  and  salary,  aud  i>rei**TU)e  bis  powers  aud  duties. 
Trie  «ur»erlnleatU*nt  j*1iiU1  lio  rp<ju*i"f*l  to  give  bond  for  tbe  faith  fa!  perforinaace 
of  IU«  durlfs,  which  shall  iio  pHjirhle  to  said  city,  in  a  sum  to  be  flxej  by  the 
board*  not  loss  tlotn  .^.000»  with  surety  or  sureties  lo  be  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Imiinh  tho  bond  to  l>e  flfefl  with  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town.  The 
8apeHaiendt*nt  may  be  elected  cleric  of  the  hoard  of  education,  and  If  so  ek*cted 
hift  bond  hhall  stand  ti.s  s^urity  for  the  faithful  perforninnce  of  hli?  duties  a§ 
clerk  as  wfdi  as  syperinlentlent,  however  condilioneii.  It  sliali  i>e  the  duty  of 
the  cierk  of  tlie  ln>Hrd  of  i»d petition  to  keep  full  nnd  corre<?t  detnlled  nceount  of 
ail  tuonej*  received  iind  expende*!.  The  r<uperiniendent  shall  nttend  to  tlie 
taking  of  the  sciiool  cenKus,  which  simll  be  taken  In  the  nionih  of  April  of  each 
Olid  year,  and  It  alxaU  hi^  his  duty  to  ninke  c<>mplete  and  nccurate  reports  of 
the  same  lo  the  superintendent  of  education  of  the  State. 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  duties  specifically 
assigned  to  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  by  the  statute  are  the 
duty  of  taking  the  census  and  certain  strictly  clerical  lines  of  work. 
As  a  matter  of  actual  practice,  however,  executive  duties  are  dele- 
gated to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  most  of  the  larger  places 
of  the  State  the  superintendent  is  recognized  as  having  the  right  to 
nominate  teachers,  and  in  general  to  manage  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  schools.  In  fact,  in  all  matters  other  than  financial  the  superin- 
tendent of  city  schools  in  Alabama  seems  to  have  about  as  much  of 
authority  and  of  responsibility  as  have  most  men  holding  similar 
places  in  other  States  of  the  Union. 

With  reference  to  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  chief  limitation 
upon  his  authority  seems  to  be  the  somewhat  general  dominance  of 
the  "  home  talent "  idea. 

In  financial  matters  the  influence  of  the  city  superintendent  is 
purely  of  an  advisory  nature.  In  many  instances,  though  not  in  all, 
he  prepares  for  the  school  board  a  tentative  budget  of  expenses  for 
the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year.  Owing,  however,  to  the  uncertain- 
ties concerning  the  income  of  the  city  schools  caused  by  the  present 
method  of  apportionment,  it  is  a  diflScult  matter  for  the  superin- 
tendent to  figure  intelligently  from  year  to  year  as  to  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  increasing  salaries,  employing  additional  teachers, 
and  making  needed  extensions  of  school  work. 

Some  superintendents  assume  their  measure  of  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  securing  needed  funds  for  the  schools.  Others  seem  to 
have  some  measure  of  timidity,  if  not  of  indifference,  in  the  matter  of 
finances.  Certainly,  until  any  given  city  has  gone  to  the  full  extent 
allowed  by  law  in  the  matter  of  taxing  itself  for  the  support  of  its 
schools,  the  superintendent  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  arouse  the  enlightened  conscience  of  his  community  on 
the  subject  of  school  finances.  The  superintendent  should  stand  in 
his  community  as  a  leader  in  respect  to  acquainting  the  public  with 
the  work  of  the  schools  and  their  needs.  He  should  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  enlist  the  active  interest  of  the  patrons  in  concrete  plans  and 
projects  for  better  maintenance. 

In  Binningham  there  is  an  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  and 
also  a  staff  of  eight  special  supervisors.  In  Mobile  there  are  four 
supervisors,  and  in  Montgomery  there  are  two.  In  three  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  State  there  is  one  special  supervisor  to  each  city.  In  the 
remaining  cities,  however,  there  is  practically  no  supervision  other 
than  that  which  is  given  by  the  superintendent.  This  work  of  help- 
ing, directing,  and  inspiring  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  superintendent's  work.  It  is  the  observation  of  the 
committee  that,  due  in  some  instances  to  the  fact  that  the  superin- 
tendent is  teaching  for  most  or  all  of  his  time  and  in  some  instances 
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to  failure  to  recognize  liis  opportunity,  this  important  field  of  use- 
fulness  is  fi-equently  neglected. 

In  many  cities  of  the  State  the  superintendent  is  elected  for  a  term 
of  one  year.  In  Montgomei^,  Gadsden,  and  some  other  cities  the 
term  is  two  years.  In  a  few  instances  it  is  three  years.  In  actual 
practice,  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Alabama  appears  to  be  more  stable  than  in  most  States.  Birmingham 
has  had  the  same  superintendent  for  more  than  30  years.  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  have  each  had  one  change  within  that  time.  In  Green- 
ville there  has  been  no  change  for  26  years.  iUl  things  considered, 
it  appears  that  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  in  Alabama  is 
rather  less  subject  to  change  on  account  of  political  pressure  than  are 
superintendents  in  most  States. 

Ths  mty  teachers. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Stat^  superin- 
tendent for  1917-18,  thei'e  were  in  the  schools  of  the  46  cities  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  during  that  year  160  male  white  teachei^,  1,328 
female  white  teachers,  62  male  colored  teachers,  and  383  female 
colored  teachers;  a  total  of  1,488  white  teachers  and  445  colored 
teachers. 

Practically  all  of  these  were  certified  under  the  State  law.  While 
theoretically  the  cities  of  the  State  still  have  the  right  to  require 
their  own  examinations  for  certificates  for  their  teachers,  they  have 
practically  all  ceased  to  do  so  and  arc  recognizing  those  granted  by 
the  State,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  special  subjects,  A  detailed 
statement  as  to  the  requirements  for  the  various  grades  of  State  cer- 
tificates will  be  found  elsewhere  in  tliis  survey.  A  comparative  state- 
ment showung  the  kinds  of  certificates  of  city  and  rural  districts 
during  the  year  1917-18  is  as  follows: 


Certificates  of  eitu  and  rural  district g  compared. 

White, 

Colored. 

IMn, 

First. 

Second. 

TMrd. 

Life 

First.  Seco&d. 

TMrd, 

MytVAi^fifrf 

4fi7 
718 

611 

l,8M 

374 
3,009 

2A91 

74 

31         340 
31         117 

138 

RojiJICMluirs.. *..*«.,,,. 

1.683 

I 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  although  a  much  higher  per- 
cent-age of  certificates  of  the  upper  grades  is  to  be  found  among  the 
teachers  of  city  than  among  those  of  the  rural  districts,  the  percentage 
is  nevertheless  not  particularly  high.  In  other  w^ords,  the  story  told 
by  the  record  of  certificates  is  that  there  is  b}^  no  means  a  uniformly 
high  standard  of  requirements  for  either  the  academic  or  the  profes- 
sional  training  of  city  teachers.  Incidentally,  it  also  shows  a  much 
lower  requirement  for  colored  teachers  than  for  white. 

Tlie  following  table  based  upon  questionnaires  sent  to  teachers  in 
the  city  schools  for  191B-19  throws  still  fuither  light  upon  the  subject: 
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Teachers^  saiaries. — According  to  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  1917-18,  the  average  yearly  salaries  paid  to 
city  teachers  and  rural  teacliers  in  the  State  dinging  that  year  were 
as  follows: 


SaUiriea  of  city  and  rural  teacherM  compared. 

White. 

Coloctd. 

Mftk. 

FexoAlA. 

Mftle. 

ftaniAle. 

city  teaehtrf, 

11/347 

3n 

I67S 
321 

1476 
167 

I31i 

Rural  tencbert...... 

130 

Tlie^  figures  reveal  that,  although  the  amounts  paid  to  city  school 
teachers  in  Alabama  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  paid  to  rural 
teachers,  they  are  still  pitiably  small.  The  amounts  paid  to  male 
teachers  undoubtedly  include  those  paid  to  superinti?ndents  and  prin- 
cipals in  the  larger  cities.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  i^membered  that 
the  large  city  of  Birmingham  reported  for  that  year  611  teachers 
out  of  1,933,  or  almost  one-third  of  all  tlie  rity  teachers  in  the  State. 
The  cities  of  Birmingham,  Mobile,  and  Montgomery,  with  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  city  teachers  in  the  State,  raise  the  average  to  a 
considerable  extent.     The  salaries  in  the  smaller  cities  were  decidedly 


However,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  jibove  given,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  amount  were  distributed  through  the  12  months  of  the 
year,  the  average  salary  paid  to  a  white  man  teacher  in  the  city 
schools  of  Alabama  was  $112.25  per  month,  the  average  sahiry  paid 
to  a  white  woman  teacher  was  slightly  less  than  $48  per  montlu  tlie 
average  salary  paid  to  a  colored  man  teacher  was  exactly  $38  per 
month,  and  the  average  salary  paid  to  a  colored  woman  teacher  was 
exactly  $20,25  for  each  month  of  the  year.  These  figures  include  ^ 
high-school  teachers  as  well  as  teachers  in  the  grades. 

It  is  useless  to  expect  the  very  highest  kind  of  services  or  of  ability 
for  suf'li  salaries.  If  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  schoolrooms 
of  Alabama  is  not  as  high  as  it  ouglU  to  be  it  is  doubtless  worth  at 
least  all  that  is  paid  for  it. 

In  most  of  the  smaller  cities  $70  a  month  is  the  maximum  paid  to 
grade  teachers  in  the  white  schools.  In  some  places  it  is  $60  a  month. 
High-school  teachers  are  paid  slightly  more  than  gnirle -school 
teachers*  Nevertheless,  in  the  smaller  cities  of  Alabama  a  high-school 
teacher  who  receives  as  much  as  $90  a  month  for  nine  months  may 
consider  herself  fortunate.  Teachers  are  not  only  paid  less  than  , 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  and  otliers  engaged  in  commercial  lines; 
they  are  paid  less  than  teachers  in  similar  cities  in  other  States.    It 
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would  seem  to  be  hopeless  to  try  to  raise-  the  standard  of  teftching 
m  Alabama  cities  very  much  above  what  it  is  at  present  until  it  be- 
comes possible  to  pay  the  teachers  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
value  of  the  services  expected  of  them. 

Tile  maximum  salaries  paid  to  grade  teachers  in  the  white  schools 
in  several  representative  Alabama  cities  during  the  year  1818-19  are 
•as  follows : 


Mnjimnm   MftlnriCM  of  ifrarfe  tcnchevK  in   ichite  nchools  in  JQ18'~19, 


ctttea. 


numdi 

Ibr9 

numtbi. 


1 


90.00 

ao.oo 

7ft.O0 


•Si 


1  For  8i  mdnUu. 

Salaries  in  the  colored  schools  are  still  lower.  The  average  coloi'ed 
male  teacher  in  the  city  schools  receives  slightly  more  than  a  third 
of  the  salary  paid  to  the  white  male  teacher:  the  colorc^l  female 
teacher  in  the  city  schools  receives  about  55  per  cent  of  tlie  salaiy 
paid  to  the  white  woman  teacher  in  city  schools.  These  salaries  will 
be  discussed  further  under  the  separate  topic  of  the  education  of 
the  Negro  in  city  schools. 

It  is  encouraging  to  point  out  that  in  many  cities  in  Alabama  there 
is  a  distinct  upward  tendency  in  teachers'  salaries.  In  one  city  where 
the  maximum  for  grade  teachers  is  now  $70,  it  was  stated  that  two 
years  ago  the  maximum  was  $50.  Similar  increases  are  noted  in 
other  cities.  At  best,  however,  these  increases  have  not  nearly  met 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Conditions  during  the  present  year  have  been  made  even  worse  than 
usual  on  account  of  the  openings  for  workers  catised  by  the  war 
activities  of  the  Government.  The  Alabama  cities,  as  well  as  cities 
elsewhere,  have  this  year  lost  many  teachers  wlio  have  gone  into  mon 
remunerative  Government  clerkships,  or  who  have  taken  positions 
left  vacant  by  men  who  entered  the  Army*  The  prevalence  of  in- 
fluenza during  the  early  part-  of  the  present  school  term  added  to  tba 
difficulties.  As  a  result,  one  superintendent  of  a  school  with  U 
texichers  reported  that  only  2  of  those  teachers  were  with  him  during 
the  preceding  year.  One  supervisor  with  86  teachers  under  h^ 
direction  reported  that  of  this  nuniU*r  68  were  new  to  Uio  school 
system  and  a  majority  were  teaching  for  their  first  year*  In  ant 
high  school  the  present  tesicher  of  science  is  the  tliirtecntli  in  a 
[period  of  five  months.    In  one  gi^ade  schooL  the  nintli  teacJier  w>  far 
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this  year  was  just  entering  upon  her  work  in  a  given  room.  All  these 
difficulties  merely  throw  additional  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for 
paying  better  salaries  to  teachers  in  Alabama  cities. 

In  many  cities  the  prevailing  price  for  board  is  given  at  from  $25 
to  $35  per  mcmth.  One  small  town  reports  that  board  can  be  secured 
for  $15. 

One  factor  which  undoubtedly  has  its  influence  both  upon  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  upon  the  salaries  paid  is  what  is  sometimes 
Jmown  as  the  "  home-talent "  idea.  In  many  cities  the  percentage  of 
teachers  who  Uve  in  the  city  is  very  high.  In  one  fairly  good-sized 
city  it  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  local  people. 

Witliin  certain  limitations,  the  teacher  who  was  bom  and  reared 
in  a  given  community,  and  is  consequently  in  touch  with  its  ideals 
and  needs,  undoubtedly  has  it  in  her  power  by  that  very  fact  to  ren- 
der more  service  to  the  schools  of  her  city  than  could  any  other 
teacher  who  has  not  had  superior  training  or  superior  qualifications 
of  s<Mme  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  if  all  or 
practically  all  the  teachers  in  a  given  school  system  come  from  any 
one  source,  there  is  great  danger  that  their  horizon  will  be  narrowed 
and  their  ideals  lowered.  No  one  city  or  school  has  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  things  worth  having.  An  occasional  change  of  point  of  view 
is  a  good  thing  for  any  individual  or  any  commimity.  An  occasional 
infusion  of  new  blood  may  be  helpful.  Inbreeding*  is  as  bad  for 
schools  as  it  is  for  live  stock  or  for  human  beings.  The  wider  the 
field  open  for  the  selection  of  teachers,  the  greater  the  opportunity 
for  the  selection  of  good  material.  The  smaller  also  becomes  the 
likelihood  of  the  bringing  to  bear  of  political  or  social  pressure  for 
the  selection  or  the  retention  of  incompetents. 

It  should  be  observed  in  passing  that  in  many  of  the  city  schools 
of  Alabama  there  seems  to  be  a  commendable  school  spirit.  The 
teachers  recognize  that  they  are  imderpaid,  but  they  are  not  sullen 
in  regard  to  it.  There  is  a  spirit  of  cheerful,  uncomplaining,  loyal 
service  which  is  in  most  instances  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
small  salaries  they  are  receiving.  This  spirit  simply  makes  it  all 
the  more  urgent  that  these  teachers  should  be  better  paid.  It  fol- 
lows that  better  pay  will  demand  better  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  large  increases  in  salaries  of  school 
employees,  it  might  be  well  for  the  cities  of  Alabama  to  begin  to 
consider  the  matter  of  retirement  funds  for  the  teachers.  The 
city  teachers'  association  of  Mobile  has  made  a  beginning  in  this 
direction. 

All  grades  of  certificates  issued  by  the  State  may  be  obtained  by 
examination.  Many  students  who  are  still  in  high  school  can  and  do 
pass  those  upon  which  second  or  third  grade  certificates  are  issued. 
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If  the  holders  are  18  years  of  age  all  conditions  for  teaching  are  met. 
In  consequence  many  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State  have  not 
had  the  equivalent  of  a  full  high-school  course.  Despite  theae  low 
standards  of  qualification^  nearly  all  of  the  cities  are  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  corps.  The  prospect  for 
the  future  in  tliis  respect  is  not  bri^rht,  for  in  the  annual  State  ex- 
amination  for  te^ichers  recently  licld  the  number  of  applicants  for 
certificates  has  fallen  off  nearly  one-half.  This  falling  off  is  greatest 
among  those  applying  for  cei-tifirates  of  highest  rank.  In  the  entird 
State,  on  this  occasion,  only  65  applied  for  permission  to  take  the 
examination  for  fii*st-grade  certificates  and  only  50  for  life  certifi- 
catx?s.  In  Greene  County  no  one  applied  for  any  certificate  higher 
than  third  grade,  and  only  five  for  this.  The  reiuson  for  this  discon- 
certing decline  in  the  number  applying  for  teachers'  certificates  is 
that  salaries  fail  to  advance  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  living  costs. 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  country  districts, 
Alabama  is  facing  a  teacher  shortage  which  is  serious.  The  solution 
rests  primarily  upon  sec  uring  funds  to  very  markedly  increase  salary 
schedules.  Furthermore,  along  with  this,  provision  must  be  made 
whereby  young  people  of  ability  may  better  receive  a  more  satis- 
factory training  than  now  obtains.  Plans  for  securing  this  training 
are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

After  teacliers  have  entered  service  much  can  be  done  to  improve 
their  work.  Teachers'  meetings,  held  by  superintendent,  super\'isor, 
or  principal;  summer  schools  and  classes  organized  for  teachers; 
university-extension  classes  offering  work  along  educational  lines; 
teachers'  reading  circles;  the  county  an<l  city  institute:  provision  foi 
hearing  talks  by  inspirational  educators;  these  are  seeking  to  im* 
prove  their  teaching  corps.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  much  still 
remains  to  be  done  along  this  line  even  among  the  best  city  school 
systems.  It  may  be  added  that  thei'e  are  some  cities  in  the  State  in 
which  the  committee  failed  to  find  evidence  that  any  attempt  is  being 
made  consciously  to  improve  the  work  of  the  teadiers  as  a  group. 

School  buildings, — Quite  naturall}^  the  war  and  its  attendant  cson- 

ditions  have  had  a  tendency  to  I'etard  the  erecting  of  city  school 

I  buildings  in  Alabama.     Veiy  few  of  the  citie.^  have  erected  any  new 

school  buildings  within  the  past  two  years.    There  arc,  however*  a 

few  notable  exceptions. 

Sheffield,  Tiw\  and  Opelika  have  or  are  completing  new  build* 
ings.  Selma  has  the  largest  percentage  of  new  school  buildings  tn 
any  city  of  the  State. 

The  city  of  Birmingham  is  at  the  immediate  present  in  an  unfor* 
tunate  and  somewhat  peculiar  condition  with  reference  to  its  sdiool 
buildings.    Her  Central  High  School  building  burned  down  about  m 
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year  ago,  and  since  that  time  the  pupils  have  been  housed  in  the 
buildings  formerly  occupied  by  a  medical  college*  The  city  hae^ 
issued  $:2.000,000  in  bonds  for  the  erection  of  new  elementary-school* 
buildings,  and  $1,000,000  in  bonds  for  the  erection  of  new  higb 
schools.  However,  owing  to  financial  conditions  brought  about  hy 
the  war,  the  city  has  not  yet  been  able  to  sell  either  of  these  issues, 
and  consequently  has  not  yet  been  able  to  erect  buildings.  The  city 
is  badly  in  need  of  better  buildings  and  more  of  tliem,  but  has  taken 
I  llfceps  to  remedy  the  conditions. 

^  The  high  school  in  Mobile,  the  second  city  of  the  State,  is  known 
as  Barton  Academy,  erected  in  1853  and  remodeled  in  1915  at  an 
expense  of  $30,000*    It  is  a  modern,  up-to-date  high-school  building. 

Mobile  issued  $150,000  in  bonds  for  school  buildings  in  1915. 
With  this  amount  the  high  school  was  remodeled  and  three  ele- 
ment a  rj^-school  buildings  were  erpcted*  The  most  expensive  school 
building  for  elementary  purposes  in  Mobile  cost  $38,000  and  contains 
rooms  for  14  teachers  and  their  classes. 

TliQ  city  of  Montgomery  has  a  comparatively  new  high-scliool 
building.  U  was  erected  in  1909-1911  at  a  cost  of  $138,467.  Her  ele- 
mentary schools  also  are  in  better  condition  than  most  of  the  cities 
of  the  State.  Montgomery  probably  has  the  best  buildings  fop 
colored  people  to  be  found  in  the  State, 

In  several  of  the  smaller  cities  comparatively  new  and  good  school 
buildings  are  to  be  found.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  city 
school  buildings  are  old,  inadequate,  and  poorly  constructed.  Some 
of  them  were  erected  before  the  Civil  War. 

In  many  of  the  cities  the  buildings  are  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ven- 
tilated, and  most  unattractive  in  appearance.  Some  lack  cloakrooms^ 
or  blackboards.  There  is  not  one  single  elementary  public-school 
building  in  any  city  in  the  State  which  is  thoroughly  fire-proof  and 
cost  as  much  as  $100,000.  W^icn  we  realize  that  onh^  recently  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  issued  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $8,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  10  new  school  buildings,  at  an  average  cost  of 
$»)00,000,  we  obtain  some  standard  of  comparison  as  to  what  really 
modem  school  buildingR  cost.  High^school  buildings  costing  lialf  a 
million  dollars,  and  elementary-school  buildings  costing  over  $100,000 
are  not  unusual  in  cities  of  even  moderate  si2e.  In  1917-lS  there 
were  in  all  the  cities  of  Alabama  1S5  buildings  owned  by  the  ciites 
and  valued  at  $1,545,717,  with  their  grounds,  or  $33,G72  each;  and 
colonel  school  buildings  to  the  number  of  53,  valued  with  their 
grounds  nt  $351,4f^5,  or  less  than  $7,000  each. 

In  the  city  of  Selma,  the  newest  and  best  school  building  erected 
is  of  the  one-story  type.  This  type  of  construction  is  not  unusual  in 
many  States  atitl  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
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Alabama.  It  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  fire  risk,  eliminating 
tlie  stair-climbing  and  simplifying  the  problems  of  light  and  venti- 
lation. It  lends  itself  I'eadily  to  the  unit  idea  of  construction  and 
hence  is  elastic.  Many  of  the  school  buildings  erected  by  the  Tennes- 
see Coal  &  Iron  Co.  are  of  this  type.  In  addition  to  the  other  ad- 
vantages which  it  possesses,  tliis  type  of  building  costs  less  to  con- 
struct than  the  conventional  tjpe. 

In  most  instances  the  grounds  for  city  schools  are  too  small,  usually 
less  than  one  full  block  in  area,  even  in  the  smaller  cities.  In  some 
cases  the  building  covers  fully  half  of  the  groimd  available.  In  this 
day,  when  physical  education  is  receiving  increasing  attention,  and 
when  games  and  athletic  sports  are  becoming  recognized  as  a  legiti- 
mate and  beneficial  part  of  the  modern  school  curriculum,  certaial? 
our  school  grounds  should  be  large  enough  to  atford  room  for  health- 
ful physical  activities  on  the  part  of  the  children.  Five  acres  is  none 
too  much  for  the  elementary  school,  and  10  acres  none  too  much  for 
a  high  school;  a  full  city  block  should  be  the  absolute  minimum  sia 
for  the  grounds  of  any  city  school. 

All  the  above  statements  concerning  conditions  observed  refer  pri- 
marily  to  schools  for  white  children.  The  situation  with  reference  to 
buildings  for  colored  children  is  far  worse.  In  H}any  instances,  theae 
buildings  are  neither  safe  nor  decent.  They  will  be  discussed  under  a 
separate  heading. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  difference  in  the  degree  of  care  that  is 
given  to  city  school  buildings  in  the  State.  Many  of  them  are  <*leaD 
and  well  cared  for.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  that  can 
only  be  described  as  filthy.  During  the  past  year,  it  has  been  difficalt 
to  secure  competent  janitors  at  the  wages  available  for  this  purpose. 
It  may  ordinarily  be  noticed  that  the  smaller  the  wages  paid  to  the 
janitor,  the  poorer  is  the  service  obtained  from  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  a  building  that  was  noticeably  filthy,  the  visitor  asked  th» 
superintendent  what  was  paid  to  the  janitor  and  was  told  that  it  was 
$6  per  week.  The  \  isitor  was  just  about  to  suggest  that  better  wages 
might  perhaps  secure  better  results  when  the  superintendent  stopped 
liim  with  the  observation  that  the  reason  the  wages  were  so  low  waa 
because  there  was  really  so  little  to  be  done. 

The  janitor  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  the  administration  of 
any  system  of  dty  schools.  It  pays  to  pay  him  enough  money  to  se- 
cure adequate  service  from  him.  The  plan  which  Bessemer  ha» 
adopted  of  employing  a  school  custodian  for  the  supervision  of  jani- 
tors is  one  to  be  recommended  to  the  larger  cities. 

School  equipfnent, — There  is  as  much  diversity  in  the  seating  and 
other  equipment  of  the  buildings  as  there  is  in  the  buildings  them- 
selves. In  many  instances  the  seats  are  good,  modem  school  desks^ 
In  some  instances  thoy  are  adjustable.    In  other  instanccsi,  however, 
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the  desks  are  old  and  out  of  date.  In  some  cases  there  are  double 
desks  and  in  others  long  benches  with  crude  pine  desks  are  used* 
These  latter  are  the  customary  seating  equipment  in  most  of  the 
Negro  schools.  No  movable  chairs  and  tables  were  observed  in  any  of 
the  primary  schoolrooms  of  the  State,  Superintendents  should  con- 
sider the  matter  of  giving  them  a  trial.  Desk  chairs  and  other  types 
of  movable  seating  equipment  were  found  in  a  few  of  the  high-school 
rooms.    They  could  with  advantage  be  used  still  more  frequently. 

In  the  larger  high-school  buildings  there  is  comparatively  good 
laboratory  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  chemistry, 
physics,  and  biology.  Such  is  also  the  case  in  a  few  of  the  high 
schools  in  cities  of  medium  size.  However,  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
majority  of  the  cities  there  is  practically  no  laboratory  equipment  for 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects.  In  a  number  of  such  instances  the 
superintendent  reported  that  college-entrance  credit  is  accorded  the 
work  done  by  his  high  school  in  these  subjects,  despite  the  obvious 
lack  of  equipment.  There  is  a  general  lack  of  library  material  and 
likewise  of  teacher's  helps,  such  as  maps,  globes,  charts,  handwork 
material,  etc.  The  value  of  the  equipment  in  all  the  schools  of  the  46 
cities  of  the  State,  including  seating  equipment  and  all  the  rest,  in 
1917-18  is  given  by  the  State  superintendent  as  ^lOGjloT  for  white 
schools  and  $47,420  for  colored  schools. 

School  textbooks, — As  has  been  quoted  from  the  State  law,  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  city  school  board  to  select  textbooks  '*  so  far  as 
can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  State  Uniform  Textbook 
liftW  and  the  work  of  the  State  Textbook  Board.''  However,  this  re- 
striction practically  takes  away  all  authority  from  the  local  school 
except  with  reference  to  high*8chool  subjecta  A  uniform  State  text- 
book law  is,  within  certain  limits,  helpful  in  many  inspects.  How- 
ever, in  order  that  the  list  of  textbooks  may  be  as  helpfid  as  possible, 
it  should  not  only  provide  for  uniformity  but  it  should  also  leave  room 
for  flexibility.  The  State  of  Alabama  has  as  good  a  list  of  textbooks 
in  most  instances  as  could  be  selected  with  a  view  to  meeting  all  of 
the  wide  diversities  of  interests  and  of  needs  of  the  State. 

Binningham  furnishes  fre«  textbooks  to  the  cliildren  in  the  first 
five  grades.  Phoenix  city  furnishes  free  books  to  all  her  children. 
A  few  cities  in  which  fees  are  charged  furnish  free  textbooks  and 
all  school  supplies,  paying  for  them  out  of  these  fees- 

The  eonrse  of  study. — There  is  a  imiform  course  of  study  made  out 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  for  use  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  State  that  are  directly  under  the  control  of  the  State  superin- 
tjcndent's  office.  The  cities  of  the  State,  however,  are  not  required  to 
follow  this  course  of  study,  except  that  they  are  required  to  use  the 
Stiite-adopted  uniform  textbooks  in  all  of  their  elementary  schools. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  the  schools  in  most  of  the  smaller  cities  follow 
the  course  rather  closely, 

Willi  ver^^  few  exceptions,  tlie  course  of  study  in  the  city  schools 
of  the  State  is  inclined  to  be  narrow,  academic,  and  conventional-  In 
the  grades  below  the  high  school  there  is  practically  no  varit^ty. 
Birmingham  gives  manual  training  to  the  boys,  and  cooking  and 
sewing  to  tlie  girls  of  its  upper  intermediate  grades.  Mobile  teaches 
cooking  and  sewing  to  the  girls  in  the  upper  grades  as  well  as  in  the 
high  school*  Montgomery  has  domestic  science  in  the  grades  of  two 
schools  in  its  mill  district;  also  domestic  science  and  manual  training 
in  its  high  school  In  few  other  cities  in  the  State  is  there  any  form 
of  industrial  work  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school. 

Mobile  is  at  present  the  only  city  in  the  State  with  a  system  of 
kindergartens  maintained  at  public  expense.  There  are  seven  kinder- 
gartens in  the  Mobile  public-school  system  with  approximately  tKW 
pupils  enrolled,  costing  approximately  $7,000  per  year.  When  the 
financial  situation  in  the  Mobile  schools  is  considered,  it  appears 
that  this  is  a  fairly  liberal  appropriation  for  kindergarten  work- 
Birmingham  formerly  had  a  system  of  kindergartens,  but  has  tejn* 
porarily  discontinued  them  for  iinancial  reasons.  In  several  places 
in  the  State  there  are  kindergartens  maintained  from  private  funds 
with  more  or  less  of  connection  with  the  public-school  system.  Among 
these  places  are  Lanett,  Florence,  Opelika,  and  Tuscaloosa. 

In  most  of  the  high  schools  in  the  larger  cities,  cooking  and  sewing 
are  offered  to  the  girls,  and  woodwork  and  mechanical  drawing  to 
the  boys.  Birmingham  is  the  only  city  offering  forging  or  machine 
shopwork.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  offered  to  the  girls  in  the  high 
schools  in  more  cases  than  manual  training  to  the  boys. 

Commercial  courses  are  offered  only  in  the  Inrger  cities. 

Four  cities  in  the  State  within  the  past  year  took  advantage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  fund  in  giving  vocational  work.  Most  of  this  work 
WHS  done  in  Birmingham,  Mobile  had  some  classes  in  radio-buzzer 
during  the  war.  Dothan  received  help  from  this  fund  to  the  extent 
of  $G,000  for  work  in  vocational  home  economics,  Lanett  reoeiTed 
some  of  these  funds  for  evening  work  and  for  part-time  work- 
in  few  cities  in  the  State  is  any  industrial  work  whatever  taught 
to  tlie  Negroes.  The  Negro  high  school  in  Birmingham  is  organized 
largely  along  industrial  lines  and  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
impressive  pieces  of  educational  w^ork  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  city 
schools  of  the  Stat^.  In  Selma*  cooking  and  sewing  are  taught  to 
Negro  girls  in  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  gradea 

Li  several  cities  no  city  high  school  is  maintuined,  the  work  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  the  high  school  subjects  being  turneti  over  to  the 
county  high  school  located  at  these  cities.  The  committee  believes 
that  this  arrangement  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  high-school  int 
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of  the  city,  because  it  relieves  the  city  of  any  financial  responsibility 
for  its  own  children  of  high-school  grade.  The  county  high  school 
doubtleas  has  its  place  in  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  but  that 
place  is  to  educate  the  chiklren  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  county. 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  place  of  the  county  high  school  to  relievo  the 
city  of  the  necessity  for  caring  for  its  own  high-school  children  when 
the  city  is  large  enough  to  maintain  a  high  school  itself. 

In  practically  all  the  cities  the  course  of  study  is  organized  on  the 
basis  of  seven  gra<les  below  the  high  school  and  four  years  in  the  high 
school.  This  system  prevails  even  in  cities  in  which  children  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  first  grade  at  6  years  of  age,  though  in  most 
cities  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  until  7. 

Tliere  is  only  one  school  in  the  State  which  is  referred  to  as  a  junior 
high  school.  This  is  found  in  Birmingham,  and,  as  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  there  explains,  it  is  really  not  a  junior  high  school  at  alh 
It  is  merely  a  building  which  for  purposes  of  convenience  is  attended 
by  pupila  of  seventh  grades  from  certain  adjacent  elementary  schools, 
and  by  overflow  pupils  from  the  first  year  of  the  Central  High  School, 
It  is  organized  on  tliis  basis  merely  for  convenience  and  not  from 
principle* 

The  survey  committee  believes  that  it  would  be  distinctly  advan- 
tageous for  the  entire  Stat<*  course  of  study  to  be  reorganized  upon 
the  six,  three,  and  three  plan,  provided  that  before  this  is  done  the 
I^gal  school  age  in  the  State  be  lowered  so  that  pnpils  can  be  regu- 
larly admitted  to  the  fii'st  grade  at  6  years  of  age  instead  of  7  as  at 
present  provided  by  law. 

The  committee  further  lielie^es  that  in  all  the  larger  high  schools 
of  the  State  strong  industrial  courses  should  be  organized  to  correlate 
closely  vnth  the  industrial  interests  of  the  community.  Birmingham 
is  already  planning  such  industrial  work  as  will  bring  her  schools 
closely  into  contact  with  the  great  steel  and  iron  industry  which  is 
the  backbone  of  the  city,  and  has  some  such  work  already  going, 
Afnbilo  should  organize  courses  which  will  correlate  with  the  ship- 
builclijig  industries.  In  some  cities  the  lumber  industry  is  the  pre- 
dominant one  and  should  be  recognized  in  the  course  of  study.  In 
cotton  mill  towns,  courses  in  textiles  should  be  given,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  I  he  mills  if  possible.  In  many  cities,  agriculture  is  the  sup- 
port and  the  dominant  interest  of  the  community.  Strong  courses  in 
agriculture  should  be  provided  in  these  schools.  In  practically  every 
city  in  the  State,  there  should  be  some  variation  from  the  conventional 
course  of  study,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the 
community.  The  most  marked  variation  of  all  should  be  in  the  case 
of  the  colored  schools.  In  the  upper  grades  of  these  schools,  the 
industrial  note  should  be  the  predominant  one. 
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In  most  cities  promotions  are  made  annually  and  are  based  largdy 
upon  the  results  of  written  examinations  given  at  stated  times.  They 
should  be  made  semiannually  or  oftener,  and  considerations  other 
than  fonnal  e-xaminations  should  be  taken  into  account.  Promotions 
in  high  schools  should  be  made  by  subjects  and  not  by  grades. 

The  committee  has  observed  that  the  enrollment  in  the  fourth 
of  many  of  the  high  schools  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State  is 
small.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  reason  for  this,  the  answer  has 
given  in  a  number  of  instances  that  this  situation  is  due  to  the 
that  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  accept  high-school  students 
with  but  12  units  of  credit,  which  may  be  obtained  in  three  years'  of 
high 'School  work.  Your  committee  feels  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  justification  for  the  practice  in  the  past,  the  time  has  beei^ 
reached  when  it  should  be  discontinued. 

No  city  in  the  State  has  a  special  room  for  the  education  of  deaf, 
blind,  or  subnormal  children.  In  one  place  we  found  an  ungraded 
class  for  retarded  pupils.  Birmingham  has  two  parental  schools,  one 
for  whites  and  one  for  colored  children,  in  conjunction  with  the 
juvenile  court. 

Health  work, — In  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  State,  there  is 
some  form  of  medical  instruction  for  which  the  city  pays.  Some  of 
the  othei's  report  that  the  laws  requiring  compulsory  vaccination  ara 
enforced.  Even  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  however,  no  effort  is 
made  to  enforce  compulsory  vaccination*  In  one  such  city,  a  well* 
developed  case  of  smallpox  was  found  in  one  of  the  colored  schools 
on  the  day  the  survey  committee  visited  that  school.  It  was  stated 
that  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  in  that  school  had  probably  nevar 
been  vaccinated. 

Only  three  cities  spend  money  for  the  specific  purpose  of  physical 
training.  In  several  others  there  was  some  form  of  physical  exercise 
given  certain  rooms  by  the  regular  grade  teachers.  In  many,  how- 
ever, the  subject  of  physical  education  was  ignored  in  the  curriculum 
and  in  actual  pnictice.  In  a  few  cities,  some  playground  apparatus 
has  been  provided  by  outside  agencies.  In  a  numl>er  of  the  high 
schools  encouragement  of  some  nature  is  given  to  athletic  games  and 
sports. 

In  Mobile  the  National  Government  is  furnishing  play  supervisors 
to  the  schools  in  certain  districts.  They  visit  the  various  buildinfli 
in  turn  at  recess.  In  most  cities,  however,  there  appears  to  bs 
ing  in  the  way  of  supervised  play. 

In  several  of  the  cities  there  are  lunch  rooms  for  the  children^  op- 
erated at  cost  either  liy  the  school  board,  the  school  imprnvemant 
association,  or  the  teachers.  These  lunch  rooms  api>eared  to  be  doing 
a  good  work  for  the  health  of  the  children  by  furnishing  nntritiolis 
lunches  at  a  minimum  cost.    The  city  of  Selma  seems  to  hare  this 
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plan  particularly  well  worked  out.  Children  nnable  to  pay  are  pro- 
vided with  the  lunches  without  cost  to  them. 

Opelika  has  the  only  swimming  pool  to  l>e  found  in  connection 
with  any  school  system  in  the  State.  This  was  built  without  expense 
to  the  school  board,  by  selling  family  tickets  in  advance  at  $10  each. 
These  permit  free  access  to  the  pool.  Members  of  other  families  pay 
a  small  charge  barely  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  operating  the 
pool.  Opelika  is  also  one  of  the  cities  with  playground  apparatus 
in  some  of  its  school  yards. 

In  many  cases  the  toilet  fixtures  are  of  the  most  modem  and  sani- 
tary kind.  In  some  instances  there  were  outdoor  toilets  lacking  pro- 
vision for  even  decent  privacy.  In  a  very  few  instances  there  were 
no  toilets  at  all.  In  the  Negro  schools,  in  most  instances,  toilet 
facilities  were  neither  adequate,  decent,  nor  sanitary.  In  a  number 
of  instance.^,  both  in  white  and  colored  schools,  even  where  toilet 
facilities  are  of  modern  character  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in 
a  filty  condition. 

School  attendafnce  luws. — Under  the  general  school  laws  of  the 
State,  provision  is  made  for  a  compulsory  school  attendance  of  80 
days  each  year.  However,  any  city  or  county  that  desires  to  do  so 
may  reduce  this  t^erm  to  60  days.  Among  the  46  cities  there  is  a 
wide  range  in  the  strictness  with  which  this  law  is  being  enforced- 
In  a  few  instances  there  seems  to  be  an  earnest  effort  made  to  enforce 
il«  In  many  instances  city  superintendents  frankly  stated  that  they 
were  ignoring  it.  The  prevailing  attitude  probably  was  that  ex- 
pressed by  one  superintendent  when  he  said  that  in  his  city  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  was  being  enforced  "rather  lightly.^'  The 
reason  given  for  this  is  that,  if  every  pupil  were  to  attend,  thuro 
would  not  be  school  facilities  to  accommodate  them.  Particularly  i<, 
this  true  concerning  the  Negro. 

Tlie  fact  that  in  many  cities  a  fee  of  some  kind  is  charged  for 
school  attendance  makes  it  seem  unreasonable  to  expect  the  compul- 
sory law  io  be  enforced  there.  It  is  liard  enough  at  best  to  compel 
a  man  to  send  his  child  to  school  when  he  does  not  wish  to.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  cx>mpel  him  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
sending.  The  compulsory  education  law  in  Alabama  is.  however, 
only  in  its  second  year.  The  fact  that  an  earnest  eflfoi-t  to  enforce 
it  is  being  made  with  reasonable  degree  of  success  in  even  a  few  of 
the  cities  shows  progress  and  shows  the  growth  of  public  sentiment. 
The  child-labor  laws  of  the  State  are  gradually  being  enforced 
more  fully,  and  tend  by  this  fact  to  make  easier  the  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  education  law.  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  should  be  extended  to  cover  the 
entire  school  year,  and  that  the  law  be  enforced. 
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School  extension. — ^Birmingham  is  the  only  city  in  the  State  c^ 
porting  the  operation  of  night  sehools  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 
There  are  a  few  other  places  where  night  schools  are  maintained 
by  mill  owners  for  their  employees.  The  problem  of  Americaniza- 
tion is  not  so  serious  in  Alabama  as  in  many  other  States^  owing  to 
the  small  percentage  of  foreign-bom  population  in  the  State*  How- 
ever, the  existence  of  a  very  large  amount  of  adult  illiteracy  in  cer- 
tain sections  would  suggest  the  desirability  of  establishing  night 
schools  there.  In  these  cities  where  there  is  an  auditorium  in  the 
school  building  it  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  community 
purposes.    In  a  few  cities  the  community  center  idea  is  recognized. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  helpful  features  connected 
with  the  city  schools  of  Alabama  is  the  work  done  by  what  is  known 
as  the  School  Improvement  Association.  This  is  an  organization  of 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  schools.  It  works  along  lines  similar  to 
those  of  the  organization  known  as  mothers'  clubs,  school  patrons' 
leagues,  or  parent-teacher  associations  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  name,  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school.  Generally  this  refers  to  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  conditions.  If  there  is  a  piano,  a  victrola,  or  a  sanitary 
drinking  fountain  to  be  purchased,  and  the  school  board  has  no  money 
available  for  the  purpose,  4:he  School  Improvement  Association  fur- 
nishes it.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  helpful  factor  in  the  public-school 
work  of  the  cities  of  the  State.  The  only  thing  to  be  guarded  against 
is  the  danger  that  the  cities  may  come  to  depend  upon  this  organiza- 
tion for  things  which  they  ought  themselves  to  provide. 

During  the  year  1917-18  this  organization  is  credited  with  having 
expended  $11,007  in  betterments  for  the  white  schools  in  the  cities 
of  the  State  and  $11,540  in  betterments  for  the  colored  schools  of  the 
State. 

In  Birmingham  the  School  Improvement  Association  has  a  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  that  have  been  formally  recognized  by  the 
board  of  education.  The  association  itself  is  given  quasi-official  recog- 
nition by  the  board.  In  Andalusia  a  similar  work  is  done  by  the 
school  committee  of  the  Ladies'  Civic  Society.  This  organization 
provided  the  money  to  furnish  the  domestic-science  equipment  in  the 
high  school. 

Some  outstanding  educational  object-lessons. — In  addition  to  the 
excellent  work  being  done  in  many  of  its  cities,  there  are  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  at  least  two  concrete  instances  which  are  well  worthy  of 
study  by  cities  interested  in  seeing  the  beet  type  of  school  buildings 
and  a  broad  and  well-developed  system  of  school  activities.  One  of 
these  is  the  system  which  the  United  States  Grovemment  is  develop- 
ing on  its  Ordnance  Reservation  at  Muscle  Shoals.    The  other  is  the 
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^Sterns  of  schools  established  by  the  T^messee  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  for 
its  employees  in  a  nmnber  of  places  in  the  State. 

The  buildings  for  these  schools  are  not  expensive,  but  tiiey  are 
models  in  their  way.  They  are  one  story  in  height  and  are  constructed 
^th  reference  to  the  most  modem  ideas  of  heating,  lighting,  and 
-ventilation.  The  company  furnishes  medical  and  dental  inspection. 
It  gives  systematic  physical  training,  furnishes  churches  to  be  used 
in  turn  by  the  various  denominations,  club  houses  to  be  used  by  its 
white  employees  and  their  families,  and  "  fraternal  halls "  for  the 
^colored  employees. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  would  be  well  for  every  school  super- 
intendent in  Alabama  who  has  not  already  done  so  to  make  a  study  of 
the  school  plant  and  the  school  activities  in  these  schools.  When  due 
publicity  is  given  and  the  people  of  the  various  commimities  begin  to 
recognize  the  type  of  work  which  their  schools  ought  to  do,  their  edu- 
<^ational  vision  will  be  broadened  and  the  first  steps  will  be  taken 
toward  securing  the  additional  money  needed. 

Negro  schools  in  the  cities. — ^No  obpervant  visitor  of  the  city  schools 
of  the  State  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  reality  he  is 
seeing  two  systems  of  schools  instead  of  one.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  Negro  separately. 

The  first  place  where  the  distinction  arises  is  in  the  distribution  of 
funds.  As  before  stated,  the  State  superintendent  of  schools  dis- 
tributes State  school  funds  on  a  strictly  per  capita  basis.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  that  the  only  place  in  the  State  school  system  where 
white  and  colored  children  are  coimted  together  on  a  per  capita  basis  is 
in  the  State  superintendent's  office. 

When  the  money  reaches  the  county  board,  the  matter  of  the  fur- 
ther distribution  of  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  that  board.  In  a  few 
instances  this  is  done  on  a  per  capita  basis  between  the  cities  and  the 
county  districts,  but  in  most  it  is  not.  It  is  the  question  of  the  Negro 
children  which  has  much  to  do  with  making  the  further  distribution 
uncertain.  It  is  argued,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  if  a 
eity  has  a  large  percentage  of  Negroes,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give 
them  their  per  capita  share  of  the  money,  since  it  will  not  be  expended 
upon  the  Negroes,  but  upon  the  white  children  of  the  city.  It  would 
certainly  sound  reasonable  that  if  a  city  or  other  district  is  not  pro- 
I)osing  to  educate  the  Negroes  it  is  not  entitled  to  receive  its  full  share 
of  the  money  which  the  State  apportions  for  educating  them. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  this  condition  the  committee  has  elsewhere 
recommended  that  the  State,  in  the  distribution  of  its  funds,  should 
adopt  some  definite  policy  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Negro 
children.  Every  city  in  the  State  that  has  any  Negro  population  is 
making  some  effort  to  educate  Negro  children,  but  in  no  city  is  this 
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satisfactory  to  school  officials  or  citizens.  This  situation  seems  to  rise 
not  so  much  from  any  desire  to  deprive  the  Negro  of  the  education 
which  he  should  receive  as  from  the  fact  that  there  are  not  funds 

!  enough  to  meet  the  school  needs*  The  principle  is  generally  accepted 
of  providing  first  for  the  needs  of  the  white  children  and  then  giving 
the  Negro  what  is  left.  Ordinarily  what  is  left  is  very  little.  The 
verjr  worst  school  for  white  children  is  with  few  exceptions  better  than 
the  best  school  for  Negroes. 

The  Negro  school  building  is  ortlinarily  a  dilapidated  wooden 
building,  a  fire  trap,  frecjuently  looking  as  if  it  were  in  danger  of 
falling  down.  Seldom  lu^e  there  decent  and  sanitary  toilets.  The 
rooms  are  frequently  filthy  and  overcrowded.     In  a  few  cities  the 

'  superintendent  did  not  know  where  the  Negro  school  was  located. 

In  one  prosperous  little  city  of  the  State  there  was  an  expenditure 
of  some  $20  per  capita  on  the  350  white  childi-en  enrolled*  In  the 
same  city  there  were  two  colored  teachers  in  a  rented  building  with 
175  children  enrolled.  The  only  contribution  which  the  city  made 
to  tliis  colored  scliool  was  the  pajment  of  $50  a  month  to  one  of  the 
teachei^  for  seven  months.  The  Negroes  themselves  by  fees  and  from 
other  sourc43S  paid  the  other  teacher,  the  rent  of  the  building,  and  in- 
cidental expenses.  The  $^350  paid  by  the  city  for  the  education  of 
the^e  1 75  cliildren  made  a  per  capita  expenditure  of  exactly  $2  yearly 
on  its  colored  schools,  as  opposed  to  $20  per  capita  on  its  white 
schools.  In  still  another  city,  the  principal  was  paid  $50  a  mouthy 
and  out  of  tJiis  sum  was  expected  to  pay  tlie  rent  for  his  school  build- 
ing*   The  other  teacher  was  paid  by  tuition  fees,  if  at  all. 

In  one  of  the  medium-sized  cities  of  the  Stat4?,  Negio  schools  were 
actually  nm  at  a  financial  profit  to  the  city,  Thei^  were  44G  childrcii 
enrolled  in  this  school,  taught  by  six  teacher's,  of  whom  five  wepe 
paid  by  the  city,  and  one  by  the  Negroes  themselves.  The  principal 
of  the  school  liolds  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  was 
paid  $100  per  month.    The  fii-st-grade  teacher  had  an  average  attend- 

^  ance  of  115  pupils,  which  she  taught  in  two  shifts  of  half  a  day  eadi. 

'  She  was  paid  $40  a  month.  The  fourth  and  fifth  giade  teacher  had 
75  pupils  enrolled  and  received  $40  a  month.  These  pupils  received 
three  months  of  school  free,  just  as  did  tlio  white  children  of  tlic  city. 
During  this  time  the  city  met  tlie  pay  roll  of  toachei*3,  amounting  to 
$860  a  month,  or  $780  for  three  months.    To  provide  tliis  amount,  it 

^receivexl  from  tlie  State  of  Alabama  $2,96  p*  :;■,%  on  the  674 

cliildren  enmnerated  on  its  census,  or  $1  tn  alL    After 

iding  $780  for  its  tliree  months  of  free  term,  there  was  a  profit 
of  $1,215.04  remaining  from  the  trn  '"       V  ix 

nionths  of  the  term,  the  Nrgix>es  p  ^     _  M 

cents  a  month  in  the  lower  gi'ades  to  $U0  in  the  upper  grades.    An 
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average  tuition  fee  of  75  cents  a  month  would  more  than  pay  the  full 
cost  of  salaries  for  the  teachers,  leaving  the  city  a  small  profit  on 
this  portion  of  the  term  also. 

The  Negro  citizens  of  this  same  community  have  raised  $3,000  in 
cash  to  build  an  annex  to  relieve  tlieir  greatly  overcrowded  building. 
The  city  commission  had  granted  them  permission  to  ei*ect  this  build- 
ing by  the  use  of  these  funds. 

In  a  number  of  cities  the  Negroes  are  engaged  in  raising  funds  for 
the  erection  of  their  own  buildings.  In  one  place,  they  started  out 
to  raise  $20,000  for  the  erection  of  a  high-school  building  and  have 
already  secured  practically  one-third  of  that  amount.  The  money 
has  been  raised  chiefly  by  entertaimnents. 

A  few  cities  are  doing  more  for  their  Negroes.  Montgomery  prob- 
ably has  better,  more  substantial,  and  cleaner  buildings  for  its  Negro  j 
schools  than  has  any  other  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  State.  Thesan 
are  for  the  most  part  equipped  with  good  desks,  some  of  them  adjtist- 
able.  Selma  has  recently  erected  a  good  brick  building  for  its  Negro 
schools.  Opolika  has  a  school  building  above  the  average  for  Negroes. 
Mobile  has  one  brick  building  for  Negroes,  Birmingham  has  one  and 
1^  planning  to  have  more  when  the  proceeds  of  her  recent  bond  issue 
Tfeecome  available. 

Birmingham  is  the  only  city  in  the  State  that  is  undertaking  to  do 
anything  adequate  for  its  Negro  children,  along  lines  of  industrial 
training.  Its  Negro  high  school  is  doing  one  of  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  educational  work  in  the  State.  The  equipment  is  the  most 
meager*  There  are  a  numl>er  of  wooden  buildings,  built  somewhat  on 
the  cottage  order.  The  boys  of  the  school  built  some  of  thest*  and 
painted  them  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers.  Every  particle  of 
the  equipment  is  utilized.  There  is  work  in  carpentry,  painting^i 
bricklaying,  shoemaking,  gardening,  tailoring,  dyeing,  suit-pressing, 
shoe-shining,  and  many  other  lines  of  practical  value.  The  giHs  in 
the  printing  sliop  furnished  some  visiting  cards  to  the  visitors  on 
short  notice.  There  is  work  in  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and  home- 
nursing  for  the  girls.  During  the  recent  influenza  epidemic  the  girls 
from  the  home-nursing  department  of  this  school  were  a  considerable 
factor  in  helping  the  physicians  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  ^ 
country,  to  handle  the  situation.  As  a  result  of  the  favorable  atten- 
tion which  their  services  attracted,  a  company  which  is  putting  in  a 
large  private  hospital  in  the  city  is  planning  to  use  the  services  of 
gmdnates  of  this  school  and  to  give  them  such  further  training  that 
they  will  rank  as  professionally  trained  nui-ses. 

The  heading  hotels  of  the  city  call  for  the  trained  boys  and  girls  of  j 
this  school  to  help  serve  at  special  banquets  and  receptions.    For  thigj 
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Work  they  receive  suitable  pay.    The  principal  of  the  school  oiily 

Lfiends  on  such  occasions  such  boys  and  girls  as  have  made  passing 

"grades  in  all  their  subjects.     In  the  Council  Elementary  Colored 

School  of  the  same  city  an  effort  is  being  made  in  work  out  the 

elementary  coui^se  for  colored  pupils  along  similar  industrial  lines^ 

Your  coimnittee  very  strongly  recommends  industrial  work  of  this 

kind  f(ir  coloi*ed  high  schools  and  to  some  extent  colored  elementar}' 

teihools  all  over  the  State.    The  industrial  ideas  of  Booker  T.  AVash- 

"ington  are  embodied  in  the  great  school  for  negroes  at  Tuskegee,  and 

are  good  ideas  to  consider  in  any  scheme  for  Negro  education.    It  is 

Lof  coiu^se  understood  that,  if  a  system  of  education  is  to  be  a  vital 

'thing,  it  must  be  routed  in  the  life  and  the  ideals  of  the  people  for 

whose  benefit  it  is  intended  and  upon  whose  support  it  is  dependent. 

No  system  of  education,  however  commendable,  would  live  peniia- 

nently  if  it  were  imposed  upon  a  people  by  an  outside  power,  contrary 

to  their  thought  and  their  ideals. 

Theoretically,  it  migiit  be  argued  that  the  same  amount  per  capita 
should  be  expended  by  the  cities  of  Alabama  upon  their  Negro  schools 
as  upon  their  wliite  schools.  Practically,  however,  such  is  not  tho 
case  and  may  not  be  the  case  for  a  long  time.  There  are,  however, 
certain  principles  that  may  suggest  a  certain  minimum  of  undertake 
ing  which  would  be  in  accordance  both  with  humanity  and  with  en- 
lightened self-interest: 

1.  It  may  be  recognized,  to  begin  with,  that  no  system  of  education 
is  likely  to  be  worth  a  groat  deal  more  than  it  costs* 

So  long  as  tlie  city  expends  only  $2  per  capita  on  the  education  of 
its  Negro  children,  it  is  not  likely  to  secure  from  that  expenditure 
very  much  of  educational  return.  To  do  anything  adequate  for  the 
Negro  will  require  more  money  than  has  been  expended  on  his  edu- 
cation, 

2.  Jt  may  be  recognized  in  the  second  place  that  the  Negro  is  indus- 
trially an  asset  to  thf^  South,  but  may  become  a  liability.  To  make 
tbe  asset  reach  its  full  value  and  to  decrease*  the  Ukeliho<xl  of  its 
becoming  a  liubility  will  require  an  intelligent,  well  conceived,  iind 
well  executed  system  of  industiial  education.  The  recent  exodus  ot 
Negroes  from  the  South  was  caused  partly  by  the  scale  of  wages  paid 
elsewhere  and  partly  by  the  better  schools  obtainal>!e  elsewhere.  The 
exodus  went  to  the  extent  of  causing  tlie  South  to  feel  to  some  extent 
the  shortage  of  Negro  labor.  This  labor  can  never  Ihb  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  South  until  the  Negro  receives  in  the  schools  such  indus* 
trial  training  and  such  education  in  the  fundamentals  as  will  bring 
him  to  his  highest  capacity  for  service, 

3.  It  should  be  recognized,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  city  Negro  has  alnio<:t  an  immediate  effect  upon  the 
pltysical  welfare  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  city.     A  ease  of  small- 
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pox  in  the  Negro  schools  may  be  transmitted  to  the  children  of  the 
white  schools,  A  case  of  smallpox  in  the  home  of  the  Negro  washer- 
woman may  be  carried  home  in  the  clothes  to  the  finest  residence  dis- 
taict  of  the  city,  j 

SUMMART  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  CITY  SCHOOLS 

The  cotnmittee  recommends : 

1*  That  the  scope  and  power  of  city  boards  of  educatloD  be  enlarged  In  general, 
and  with  specific  reference  to  the  following  powers : 

ia)  To  cull  elections  for  the  issuance  of  school  bonds. 

(b)  To  call  elections  for  the  levying  of  school  taxes, 

(c)  To  purchase  school  sites,  approve  buikUng  plans,  and  erect  bulldlngn, 
2.  That  whatever  money  may  be  furnisheil  by  the  State  to  the  city  schools 

should  be —  | 

(a)  Sent  directly  to  the  dty  school  boards.  , 

{b}  Apportioned  on  some  definite  basis  so  that  the  city  may  have  some 
Idea  from  year  to  year  as  to  the  amount  of  financial  help  It  will 
receive  from  the  State. 
3w  That  every  city  which  has  not  already  done  so  should  tax  Itself  to  the  lull 
lesal  limit  for  the  support  of  its  schools. 

4,  That  the  proper  steps  be  taken  to  provide  fur  the  increase  of  property  assess- 
ments until  they  shall  at  least  reach  the  percentage  of  value  provided  for  In  the 
statute  on  the  subject. 

5-  That  the  practice  of  charging  tuition  fees  for  attendance  upon  the  public 
nehools  be  abolished  by  law. 

6.  That  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  every  clt>'  lu  the  State  be  greatly  Increased. 

7.  That  greater  freedom  be  allowed  to  cities  in  the  selection  of  textbooks. 

8.  That  all  publi(>school  buildings  In  cltlea  should  be — 

(a)   Built  as  nearly  fireproof  as  is  practicable.  I 

{b}  Built  with  reference  to  the  best  and  most  modern  Ideas  of  heating, 

llghtijig,  and  ventilation. 
(c)  Built  with  auditoriums  or  assembly  rooms,  ] 

id)  Built  on  the  unit  type,  so  they  can  be  added  to  as  need  arlsea. 
(e)  Constructed  with  due  reference  to  the  widest  possible  use  by  the 

community  as  a  whole, 
if}  Situated  on  5  acres  of  school  ground  In  the  case  of  an  elementary 

school*  or  on  10  acres  in  case  of  a  high  school ;  and  In  no  cose  on 

leas  than  a  full  city  block. 
iff)  Made  as  attractive  as  possible  by  de^lgn^  by  careful  keeping,  and  by 

such  devices  as  flowers^  window*  boxes,  etc. 
{h}  Designetl  after  consideration  has  b€*en  ^Iven  to  the  one-story  type 

of  school  architecture  for  elementary  schools, 
(i)  Equippeil  with  movable  tables  and  chairs  in  first-grade  rooms  and 

w^Ith  njovable  desk  chairs  in  high  schools, 

9.  That  the  course  of  study  should  provide — 
(a)  A  greater  amount  of  physical  training. 
ib)  Greater  stress  on  education  on  health  subjects, 
{e)  Greater  flexibility  to  meet  the  demnnrls  of  the  individual  child, 
r  ri)  Greater  ttexiblllty  to  nwet  the  nceils  of  different  communities, 
(e)  More  industrial  work,  preferably  In  cooperation  w*ith  mills  or 

predominant  local  industries 
110801'— 19 18 
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10-  That  pupil B  tie  promoted — 

(a)  Sexnlannually  or  oftener,  lOBtead  of  aonually. 

(5)  Upon  a  basis  IncludlB^  more  tlmn  mere  standing  upon   wrltteo 

examinations. 
{c)  In  high  schools,  by  subjects  Instead  of  by  grades. 

11.  TUat  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  be  ext^nied  In  the  cities  t^ 
cover  t!ie  entire  school  year,  and  that  the  law  on  the  subject  be  better  eufbreed 

12.  That  there  be  better  and  more  provision  for  activities  along  school  ex- 
tension lines,  Including  night  scliools,  afternoon  classes,  part- time  scli€>ola,  etc 

13.  That  the  legal  entrance  age  be  lowered  from  7  to  6  years. 

14.  That  the  State  course  of  study  be  reorganLs&ed  upon  the  six  and  three  ana 
three  basis. 

15»  That  seliools  for  Negroes  should^ 

(a)  Have  a  term  of  not  less  than  6  months. 

(b)  Be  housed  In  buildings  that  are  safe,  decent,  sanitary,  deaii^  eom- 
fortable,  and  sufficient  in  number. 

(c)  Provide  adequate  Instrucdon  In  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, and  in  such  of  the  industries  as  the  pupils  wlU  have  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  advantageously  tn  after  life. 

id)  Pay  their  teachers  enough  to  Induce  them  to  make  proper  prepara- 
tion for  tlielr  work. 
IH.  That  legal  provision  be  made  for  greater  uniformity  in  the  constf^ 
of  city  boards  of  etlucatlon.  It  Is  suggested  that  these  boards  shall  coi 
seven  members,  each  appointed  or  elected  from  the  city  at  large.  If  not  elected 
by  tlie  people^  members  of  these  boards  should  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
conflrme<l  by  the  board  of  aldermen.  They  should  bold  oHloe  for  a  term  of 
seven  yeurs,  the  term  of  one  member  expiring  each  year.  Memt^ers  of  boards 
should  be  so  selected  as  to  make  sure  tliat  that  all  dosses  of  eltls^ens  and  all 
the  main  industrial  and  profe^onal  Interests  are  represented. 
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Chapter  XIIL 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEFECTIVE,  DELINQUENT,  AND 
SUBNORMAL  CHILDREN. 


The  survey  committer  has  made  no  attempt  to  study  the  child- 
caring  institutions  of  the  State  in  detail  because  they  have  already 
been  covered  sofficiently  in  two  excellent  reports;  the  one,  entitled 
**  Child  Welfare  in  Alabama,''  being  an  inquiry  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  under  the  auspices  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  tlie  University  of  lUabama;  the  other,  entitled  ''Social  Problems 
of  Alabama,''  being  a  report  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  made 
at  the  request  of  Gov.  Charles  Henderson*  These  reports  list  2,191 
children  in  26  institutions,  of  which  341  are  defectives  in  3  State 
institutions,  1,103  are  dependents  in  10  municipal  and  private  insti- 
tutions, and  747  are  delinquents  in  7  State  and  municipal  institutions. 

The  present  section  limits  its  discussion  to  the  child-caring  institu- 
^ons  maintained  by  the  State  and  treats  them  in  their  primary 
Jispects  as  supplements  of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State,  to 
which  they  must  be  joined  if  their  educational  functions  are  not  ta 
be  wholly  lost  sight  of  in  the  present  public  demand  to  have  these 
schools  become  self -supporting  through  the  labor  of  the  children, 

Umlerhjing  premises, — It  is  difficult  for  the  general  public  to  think 
of  these  institutions  as  educational.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
industrial  schools  which  are  directly  descended  from  the  old  prison 
system  and  have  unfortunately  retained  many  of  the  prison  prac- 
tices. The  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  lie,  in  the  popular  mind, 
much  closer  to  the  public  schools,  because  expert  educators  are  needed 
to  manage  their  wards.  In  the  correctional  schools  the  purely  educa- 
tional phases  of  institutional  life  are  too  often  subordinated  to  the 
purely  disciplinary  and  workaday  life. 

Purposes  of  the  industrial  school* — The  refonn  school,  or  indus- 
trial school,  exists  for  the  training  of  children  wlio  have  becojue  w*ay- 
ward  to  the  point  where  the  home  can  no  longer  control  theiu.  The 
school  must,  therefore,  stand  in  loco  parentis  and  provide  tJ«eni  with 
all  forms  of  education — physical,  intellectual,  vocational,  and  moral, 
until  such  time  as  the  inmates  may  l)e  intrusted  with  liberty  and  in 
time  become  useful  citizens, 

(a)  Physical  Education. — ^These  children  need  the  best  form  of 
physical  education  under  the  direction  of  experts  because  by  reason 
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of  bad  environment  and  general  neglect  most  of  them  at  the  time 
of  commitment  are  in  a  poor  physical  condition.  Their  sucoess  in 
life,  after  leaving  school,  will  depend  largely  on  the  equipment  of 
health,  strength,  and  good  habits  acquired  in  the  school. 

(b)  Cultural  Education. — Children  committed  to  industrial 
schools  are  far  behind  other  children  of  similar  age  in  the  comnKm- 
school  subjects.  Thus  of  the  311  white  boys  in  the  elementary  school 
of  Alabama  Boys'  Industrial  School  (as  may  be  seen  in  Table  46). 
only  1  child  was  ahead  of  normal  public  age  grade,  9  were  of  normal 
age  grade,  and  301  were  below  normal  age  grade. 

Table  46. — Age  grade  of  pu^iU, 
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Industrial  schools  have  sometimes  attempted  to  follow  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  public  schools,  usually  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
This  is  true  of  the  Alabama  industrial  schools  for  white  children. 
These  institutions  should  adapt  their  study  programs  so  far  as  possi- 
ble to  the  character  and  prospective  lives  of  the  inmates.  According 
to  a  leading  authority  ^  the  course  may  properly  include  oral  and 
written  English,  drawing,  arithmetic,  and  simple  accounts,  and  should 
be  administered  directly  in  connection  with  the  vocational  pursuits 
of  the  inmates. 

(c)  Social  Education.  The  industrial  school  should  be  organized 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  combine  the  influences  of  the  home  and  the 
religious  institutions.  The  best  modem  practice  utilizes  the  cottage 
plan  of  living  at  these  schools  instead  of  the  large  dormitory  system 
such  as  is  used  now  in  Alabama.  The  life  and  work  of  the  institution 
should  be  centered  about  this  cottage  life  and  "  so  conducted  as  to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  body  of  useful  habits."  It  is  important 
to  classify  the  children  so  that  the  relatively  uncontaminated  shall 
be  kept  safe  from  contamination.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  using 
the  cottage  plan. 

^  Dutton  and  Snedden,  Administration  of  Public  Bdncation  in  the  United  States,  p.  453. 
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(d)  Vocational  Edttcation.  Many  industrial  schools  have  failed 
in  their  educational  purposes  because  they  have  attempted  to  make 
the  school  more  or  less  self-supporting  through  the  labor  of  the  chil- 
dren. At  the  present  there  is  a  demand  in  some  quarters  of  Alabama 
that  the  Staters  child -caring  institutions  be  placed  on  a  self-support* 
ing  basis*  It  would  be  well  for  the  advocates  of  this  policy  to  study 
rarefiilly  the  ejEperiences  of  other  institutions  of  a  simihir  kind  before 
committing  the  State  to  this  questionable  policy* 

The  best  institutions  have  given  up  productive  labor  except  so  far 
as  teaching  the  inmates  trades  and  vocations  that  can  be  followed 
for  seIf*8upport  after  leaving  the  school. 

Purpose  of  the  school  for  defectives, — ^The  school  for  deaf  mutes,  | 
for  the  blind,  or  feeble-minded,  is  organized  for  the  custody  and 
education  of  unfortunates  who  have  inherited  or  acquired  a  variety 
of  physical  or  mental  defects.  The  State  has  taken  upon  itself  to  do 
what  the  home  is  unable  to  do  for  these  children,  namely,  to  prepare 
them  for  self -support  j  or  at  least,  make  an  attempt  toward  develop' 
ing  them  as  useful  members  of  society.  To  teach  the  deaf  mute  and 
blind  requires  the  highest  skill  of  experts.  Their  education  must 
combine  all  phases  of  physical,  inlellectual,  social,  and  vocational 
education.  Although,  of  course,  in  quite  a  different  combination,  it 
is  physical  and  mental  defectiveness  rather  than  waywardness  that 
must  be  considered  and  overcome. 

Educational  needs  of  the  Alahama  industrial  schools, — ^Little  need 
be  said  on  this  subject  as  it  has  been  well  treated  in  the  reports  re- 
ferred to  above.    However,  this  mudi  may  be  added : 

(1)  The  Alabama  Boys^  Industrial  School  is  hampered  in  its 
ational  work  for  lack  of  equipment,  most  of  what  is  now  called 
ipment  being  mere  junk.    What  is  worse,  low  salaries  have  forced 

the  vocational  instructors  out  of  the  school.  This  must  be  remedied. 
The  ordinary  school  work  of  the  institution  is  in  no  wise  correlated 
in  the  vocational  work  of  the  school  and  follows  the  old4ine  dis- 
ciplinary* order  of  things  with  too  frequent  and  unnecessary  resort 
to  corporal  punishment,  'the  administration  of  the  school  is  efficient, 
but  is  much  hampered  by  use  of  cheap,  unskilled  labor.  This  school 
receives  an  appropriation  of  $12.50  per  month  for  each  inmate,  which 
is  very  low  in  comparison  with  what  is  paid  in  many  other  States, 
The  appropriation  should  not  be  less  than  $20  per  month  for  each 
inmate. 

(2)  The  St^fe  Training  School  for  GirU.—^his  institution  has  re- 
cently been  moved  from  Birmingham  to  a  5G0-acre  farm  some  15 
miles  away  from  the  city.  The  school  is  under  excellent  management, 
but^  like  the  school  ni  Eastlake,  is  in  urgent  need  of  buildings  and 
equipment.    This  school,  too,  would  do  well  to  adopt  the  cottage  plan 
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of  organization  at  once  and  to  reorganize  its  curriculum  as  suggested 
nbove,  on  the  plan  of  correlating  the  cultural  subjects  with  the  voca* 
tional  work  of  the  school  and  thus  eliminating  much  of  the  old  pub- 
lic school  course. 

This  school  likewise  receives  $12.60  per  month  for  each  inmate. 
Its  amount  should  be  increased  to  $20  per  month,  and  special  appro- 
priations should  be  voted  for  cottages  and  new  equipment- 

(S)  The  Reform  School  for  Juvenile  Negro  Lawbreakers. — Much 
praise  could  be  given  the  plan  and  management  of  this  school,  which 
does  its  work  in  a  genuinely  industrial  spirit,  but  the  school  is  too 
meager ly  supported  to  accomplish  as  much  as  it  could  do  if  properly 
supported.  The  institution  draws  $7  per  child,  with  an  additional 
allowance  of  %2  per  month  for  salaries.  Because  of  this  indifferent 
support  real  educational  work  is  largely  lost  in  an  effort  to  make  ends 
meet  economically.  The  agricultural  work  is  exceptionally  good,  but 
little  has  been  done  in  the  trades  because  the  school  has  practically 
no  equipment  for  this  type  of  work.  The  pui-ely  cultural  educatiou 
is  very  limited.  The  school  has  no  classroom  facilities;  the  school's 
auditorium,  provided  with  opera  chairs,  is  used  in  lieu  of  a  regular 
classroom.  Of  educational  equipment,  there  is  practically  none. 
Worse  yet,  one  teacher  only  (and  this  one  loaned  to  the  school  by 
Montgomery  County)  endeavors  to  teach  the  SOO  children  the  rudi- 
ments of  English,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.  It  is,  of  course,  humanly 
impossible  to  do  anything  like  effective  teaching  under  such  condi* 
tions.  This. industrial  school  is  worthy  of  the  best  kind  of  support. 
The  amount  invested  by  the  State  ought  to  be  increased  to  at  least 
$15  per  month  for  each  inmate,  inclusive  of  salaries. 

(4)  Schools  far  deferMre  children, — ^The  Alabama  School  for  the 
Deaf  nnd  the  Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  are  both  located  at  Tal- 
ladega,  as  is  als<i  the  Ahibama  School  for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind. 
The  schools  are  all  under  one  central  administration  and  appear  to 
be  efficiently  managed.  Because  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  and 
the  necessity  for  expert  teaching,  these  schools  are  now  hampei^d 
under  increasing  difficulties.  The  present  appropriation  is  $880  per 
year  for  each  pupil  Out  of  this  amount  must  come  funds  for  re- 
pairs, equipment,  and  possible  new  buildings.  On  the  basis  of  wh^t 
many  other  States  invest  in  this  type  of  education,  Alabama  should 
appropriate  about  $400  per  year  for  each  pupil.  An  additional  ap- 
propriation should  be  made  to  take  care  of  urgently  needed  repairs 
and  equipment. 

A  school  for  the  feehh>?ninded. — Alabama  has  no  provision  for  i 
care  of  those  unfortunates  who  are  commonly  known   as  fe 
minded.    Feeble-minded  children  can  be  found  in  some  of  the  pt^el 
schools,  in  the  industrial  schools,  in  the  almshouses,  in  the  inaaiie 
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asylums,  and  in  hoDies  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  their  proper 
<ar^.  This  deplorable  condition  requires  immediate  remedy.  The 
-survey  committee  accordingly  earnestly  recommends  that  the  present 
legislature  take  the  necessary  steps  to  organize  such  an  institution 
:and  to  make  liberal  provision  for  its  maintenance. 

Administration  of  the.  chUd-caring  insUtutimiH. — All  of  the  above- 
mentioned  institutions  are  m  a  broad  way  educational ;  but  they  par- 
take also  of  many  social  features  which  lie  beyond  the  ordinary  ex- 
periences and  practices  of  the  professional  educator.  To  leave  their 
administration  wliolly  to  the  educators  would  be  unwise,  as  has  also 
proved  the  case  where  the  schools  have  been  managed  wholly  by  the 
so-called  social  experts.  The  best  type  of  administration  calls  for 
■cooperation  of  the  two.  All  these  institutions  in  the  Slate,  public 
and  private,  should,  the  committee  believes,  be  placed  imder  a  State 
board  of  social  welfare,  as  has  also  beea  recommended  by  the  national 
welfare  committee  in  its  report^  but  with  the  definite  modification 
that  the  purely  educational  work  in  the  schools  shall  be  directed  by 
the  State  board  of  education  (if  created)  through  its  executive 
-official,  the  State  sup€rintendent  of  education,  who  shall  also  be  a 
member  of  the  said  State  board  of  social  welfare.  To  this  end,  there 
should  be  maintained  in  the  department  of  education  a  division  of 
■education  for  exceptional  children,  whose  dii'ector  shotdd  have  inmie- 
^ate  charge  of  eduration  in  the  above  mentioned  schools. 

Specific  recommemdations. — The  survey  committee  makes  the  fol- 
lowing specific  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  State's 
<;hild-caring  institutions ; 

L  Organization  of  a  State  board  of  social  welfare  to  have  charge 
of  all  chiJd-caring  institutions  in  Alabama. 

2.  Direction  of  all  the  educational  work  of  the  child-caring  institu- 
tions to  be  under  the  management  of  the  State  board  of  education 
■or  vStat43  department  of  education,  which  shall  maintain  a  specific 
-division  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Immediate  establishment  of  a  school  for  feeble-minded  children. 

4.  L4arge  increase  in  per  capita  support  of  all  these  institutions  and 
liberal  fluids  for  enlargement  and  repairs. 
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ILLITERACY  AND  ITS  ERADICATIONT 


The  prevalence  of  illiteracy  in  many  States  is  a  poor  commentanr 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  Nation^s  school  system  and  on  the  wat<-hful- 
ness  of  democracy  in  safeguarding  its  own  future  through  an  edu- 
cated citizenry.  If  the  public  schools  had  been  administered  at  a 
100  per  cent  efficiency  for  the  past  generation,  all  persons  of  voting 
age  would  be  classed  as  literate  now ;  similarly,  there  would  be  no 
serious  Americanization  problem  now,  as  night  schools  and  simil&r 
educational  facilities  would  have  been  utilized  to  blot  out  adult  illit- 
eracy and  ignorance  of  our  spoken  and  written  tongue,  and  history 
and  government,  among  natives  and  aliens  alike.  Never  was  there 
a  time  in  history  when  this  policy  of  indifference  and  lassaiz  faire 
for  the  education  of  this  large  group  of  neglected  Americans  has 
seemed  so  near  criminal  as  to-day,  when  all  the  hirnian  and  economic 
resources  of  the  world  are  needed  for  the  coming  reconstruction  ia 
human  affairs. 

Conditions  over  the  cowfdry  at  large. — The  United  States^  with  t 
population  upwards  of  110jO€0,ODO  people,  has  nearly  6,000,000  jier- 
sons  over  10  years  of  age  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  ajid  many 
who  can  not  speak  the  English  tongue.  Of  this  large  army  of  unfor- 
tunates 58  per  cent  are  white  persons.  Of  these  28  per  cent  are  native- 
bom  whites  and  30  per  cent  foreign-bom  whites;  40  per  cent  are 
Negroes;  the  rest — 2  per  cent — are  Indians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc* 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  illiterates  come  from  rural  com- 
munities. These  illiterates  are  not  limited  to  any  race  or  to  any  ono 
section  of  the  country.  The  colored  illiteracy  of  the  South  is  almoflt 
balanced  by  the  ignorant  aliens  of  the  North,  and  the  white  illiteraflT 
of  the  great  south  Atlantic  highlands  is  scarcely  greater  than  th« 
illiteracy  in  parts  of  the  northern  Appalachians. 

The  illiterates  fall  naturally  into  two  groups — ^those  of  school  ap 
and  those  beyond  school  age;  or^  roughly  speaking,  persons  betweea 
10  and  20  years  inclusive,  and  persons  21  years  of  age  and  over.  For 
the  former  group  the  public  schools  are  directly  responsible;  for  the 
latter  they  can  not  be  held  altogether  responsible,  as,  in  the  North 
at  least,  many  of  this  group  are  of  alien  birth  who  have  never  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  American  public  schools.  The  Nations 
duty  to  its  illiterates  is  twofold. 
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AN   EDUCATIONAL   STUDY  OF  ALABAMA, 


1*  To  force  every  illiterate  person  of  school  age  into  the  public 
schools  to  remain  there  in  regular  day  session,  or  in  night  school,  or 
in  part-time  school  until  this  illiteracy  has  been  removed,  and  thej 
have  acquired  At  least  the  equivalent  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  grade  educa* 
tion ;  and 

2.  To  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  illiterates  above  21  years  of  age 
educational  facilities  that  will  make  it  possible  for  all  of  them  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  thei-eby  be  lifted  out 
of  the  deadening  materialism  and  indifference  for  country  and  fellow 
men  that  now  so  often  overwhelms  them. 

Conditions  in  Alabama. — The  State  has  an  excessive  amount  of 
illiteracy.  The  1910  census  ranks  Alabama  as  the  forty-sixth  Stat£ 
■on  the  basis  of  largest  number  of  illiterate  persons  10  years  of  age 
and  over.  The  Federal  census  and  the  Alabama  biennial  school 
-census  contain  some  enlightening  data.  There  are  in  the  State 
^41,168  persons  between  10  and  20  years  inclusive,  of  whom  96*406, 
or  15  per  cent,  are  illiterate;  there  are  1,015,010  pei-sons  21  years  of 
age  and  over,  of  whom  266,273,  or  26  per  cent,  are  wholly  illiterate* 
Of  these,  31,661  are  males  of  voting  age  who  are  imable  to  cast  their 
ballots  without  assistance.  In  Alabama,  also,  most  of  the  illiterates 
live  in  rural  communities.    Ajccording  to  the  1910  census  the  rate  of 

»  white  illiterates  dwelling  in  the  city  was  2.5  per  cent,  and  in  the 

f^sountry  11.6  per  cent. 

Quito  naturally  illiteracy  is  most  excessive  among  the  Negro  popu- 

1  lation.    Of  all  the  illiteracy  in  the  State  75.4  per  cent  is  among  the 

'-colored,  and  24.6  per  cent  among  the  w'hite  population.    Thsy  are 
grouped  by  sex,  age,  and  race  as  follows  r 

Cmidren,  10  to  20  years  of  age.^ 20, 

k        Males,  21  years  of  age  and  over— ^. ..__    SI, 

I        Females,  21  years  of  age  and  over -.,^^-, SS, 

1         ClilIdreQ,  10  to  20  years  of  age 70.247 

I         Males,  21  years  of  age  and  over «    02,714 

Fexnalest  21  years  of  age  and  over ^_  109*103 

FifTure  19  is  a  gi'aphic  commentary  on  this  deplorable  srituation. 
The  persons  in  the  row  with  their  backs  turned  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  Against  them  are  shut  the  doors  to  literary  knowledge 
and  the  precious  stores  of  literary  treasures  that  are  the  common 
inheritance  of  all  mankind  because  they  do  not  possess  the  **  open 
sesame  ■ '  of  school  education, 
,  St<artling  number  of  illiterates  of  school  age, — The  average©  man 
f^tas  asBumed  that  illiteracy  must  be  limited  wholly,  or  almost  wholly^ 
to  certain  unfortunates  who  have  grown  up  remote  fmra  school,  or 
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under  conditions  of  grinding  poverty  which  has  made  school  at- 
tendance impossible.  This  is  incorrect,  although  illiteracy,  no  doubt, 
has  had  its  inception  in  just  such  surrotmdings.  Illiteracy  in  Ala- 
bama is  not  limited  to  the  poor,  nor  to  the  remote  sections  with 
poor  school  facilities.  The  survey  committee  found  plantation 
owners  of  good  means  who  were  neglecting  to  send  their  diildren  to 
schooL  These  people  can  not  excuse  tihemselves  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  no  schools  within  reach  of  them,  as  the  contrary  is  the 
fact.  One  well-to-do  planter  expressed  it  thus  wise:  ^^I  have  got 
along  without  any  book  learning  myself,  so  I  guess  the  children  can 
too ;  besides,  if  I  sent  the  youngsters  to  school,  they  might  come  to 

"TOTAL-NUM^EK'Of-ILLlTERATtS- 
•IO-TO-2I-YEAR5" 


•  TOTA  L-  y<M aft5-  -45-^-415 •• 


•WMatMLUTCKATt-  23^^51* 


•  TOTAL- COtOHfP*  3IS,5ZJ.' 


•COLOHtP-ILUTBKATf  ^^7^* 


FIO.  19. 


look  down  on  their  old  ^pap.'''  Such  deluded  individuals  need 
one's  sympathy,  but  for  the  sake  of  future  generations  they  should 
be  dealt  with  firmly  and  be  made  to  realize  that  what  they  consider 
their  personal  rights  is  no  more  than  perverted  license. 

A  startling  number  of  all  the  illiterates  are  of  school  age,  i.  e., 
from  10  to  20  years  of  age.  Table  47  shows  this  at  a  glance.  Every 
person  of  school  age  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  at  10  years  of 
age,  yet  19  per  cent  of  all  the  white  children  of  this  age  in  1914,  and 
49  per  cent  of  all  the  colored,  could  do  neither.  This  per  cent  gradu- 
ally decreases  up  through  the  years,  but  it  is  very  high  throughout. 
Figures  for  1916  and  1918  show  a  slight  improvement,  but  it  is  clear 
to  see  that  the  school  authorities  in  the  State  have  a  stupendous  task 
shead  of  them  to  remove  this  menace  from  the  schools  of  the  State. 
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Tabi£  47. — Per  cent  of  illiterates  of  school  age  in  Alabama,  bu  census 
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Adult  tUiterates  of  draft  age, — The  country  as  a  whole  was 
astounded  at  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  recent  war  draft.  In 
the  registrations  for  persons  between  21  and  31  years  of  age  were 
found  700,000  young  men  who  wem  whoUy  illiterate-  These  men 
were  unable  to  read  the  posted  orders  of  the  day  or  to  profit  by  ttie 
printed  manuals  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Grovernment.  When 
called  to  their  country's  standard  they  found  themselves  handicapped 
on  every  hand.  From  their  own  testimony  they  were  often  hurt  and 
humiliated  when  they  were  brought  into  contrast  and  competition 
with  other  more  fortunate  follow  soldiers.  One  yoimg  AJabamiaD. 
who  later  learned  to  read  and  write  during  the  special  drive  aguiast 
illiteracy  among  men  of  draft  age,  writes  in  this  strain : 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  tbat  I  cUdent  t;et  any  further  tlmn  a  pralvate  but  that 
wasDot  my  fait.  There  was  many  theases  [chances)  to  advense  bat  I  culdiiot 
get  aney  and  the  risen  [reason]  was  bourse  [because]  I  culdnot  read  or  write. 
Everybody  should  be  made  lem  to  read  and  write. 

These  lessons  from  the  camps  and  the  trenches  have  probably  gone 
home  to  the  people  as  no  other  lesson  has.  Several  States  have  already 
passed  stringent  Americanization  laws  to  cope  with  this  situation,  and 
many  others  are  contemplating  similar  action. 

The  average  number  of  draft  illiterates  between  21  and  31  years  i 
age,  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  was  placed  at  7  in  each  it 
drafted  persona    In  Alabama  it  was  17  in  each  100  drafted  persons 

Work  of  the  Al^ama  iUUeraey  commismon. — A  vigorous  campaign 
which  has  been  carried  forward  in  the  State  for  some  time  by  the 
State  department  of  education,  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
other  bodies  of  citizens  culminated  in  the  creation  of  the  Alabama 
illiteracy  commission.  This  law  was  enacted  in  1915,  The  commis- 
sion  soon  perfected  a  State- wide  organization  which  has  carried  on  a 
vigorous  and  successful  campaign  for  the  last  four  years.  Much 
effective  work  has  been  accomplished,  particularly  among  adult  illit* 
ermtes  and  in  the  special  drive  against  illiteracy  among  men  of  draft 
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But  the  State  evidently  has  not  yet  fully  grasped  its  gi^eat  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  in  regard  to  this  vital  question.  This  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  the  State  has  been  willing  to  throw  the  burden 
of  financial  support  for  the  illiteracy  w^ork  on  the  public-spirited 
people  of  the  State,  and  has  left  the  whole  matter  of  education  for 
illiterates  as  wholly  optional  and  voluntary.  While  good  residts  have 
been  secured,  it  is  nevertheless  very  doubtful  if  illiteracy  can  ever  be 
eradicated  unless  the  State  invests  liberal  funds  in  the  work  and 
places  it  an  a  compulsory  basis. 

Stringent  legislation  and  liberal  appropriation^ — The  present  legis- 
lature would  do  well  to  take  the  following  steps  in  a  final  effort  to 
blot  out  illiteracy  in  the  State.  The  survey  committee  specifically 
reconinii^nds  that  such  action  be  taken : 

1.  Strengthening  the  compulsory  attendance  law  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  in  Chapter  YJ, 

2.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  promote  Americanization  by  re- 
quiring school  attendance  of  all  persons  above  compulsorj^  attend- 
ance age  and  below  ^1\  years,  who  do  not  now  speak,  read,  and  write 
the  English  language,  equivalent  to  the  requirements  for  comple- 
tion of  the  fourth  grade  of  the  public  schools;  providing  for  the 
eBtabUshment  and  maintenance  of  evening  schools  and  part-time 
schools  for  this  purpose,  which  schools  shall  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  State  department  of  education. 

Z.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  encourage  effective  illiteracy  work 
among  adults  under  direction  of  the  State  department  of  education, 
and  maintained  by  funds  voted  by  the  legislature, 

4.  Appropriation  of  not  less  than  $25,000  annuaUy  for  the  next 
quadrenniiim  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  legislation  effective. 
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SPECIAL  PHASES  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHING  IN 

ALABAMA, 


Hom^  economics  cmirses  needed  in  the  schools* — Nowhere 
changing  industrial  conditions  felt  more  keenly  than  in  Alnbamm. 
The  Negro  servant  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  home  in  munT 
parts  of  the  State,  and  where  still  available  asks  a  wage  so  high 
that  the  average  housekeeper  must  forego  her  services.  Moreoirer, 
for  many  years  the  Negro  servant  has  been  so  poorly  trained  in 
household  acti\4ties  that  her  services  have  not  been  an  asset  to  the 
home*  As  Negro  help  has  grown  more  scarce  and  inefficient  ener- 
getic  housekeepers  have  undertaken  to  do  most  of  the  work  of  hotisD- 
keeping  themselves.  They  have  begim  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  its 
many-sided  problems  and  to  desire  for  their  daughters  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  home  intelligently, 
whether  it  be  to  perform  the  household  tasks  skillfully  themselves 
or  to  direct  others  to  perform  them  worthily.  To-day  all  women 
feel  their  responsibilities  more  keenly  than  ever  before,  because  of 
the  services  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  render  during  the 
war-  Home  making  is  imiversally  regarded  as  a  profe^ion  for 
which  conscientious  preparation  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  the 
schools  are  not  offering  girls  the  opportunity  for  such  preparation 
their  work  is  inadequate  and  must  be  revised  upon  lines  that  will 
measure  up  to  the  demands  of  the  hour.  For  several  years  home 
economics  courses  have  had  a  place  in  many  of  the  schools  of  Ala- 
bama.  It  was  to  study  the  adequacy  of  these  courses  and  to  deter- 
mine means  of  increasing  their  effectiveness  that  this  part  of  tWs 
survey  was  undertaken. 

Borne  economics  courses  established  in  State  schools. — ^The  teach- 
ing of  home  economics  became  a  requirement  in  the  nine  diHtrict 
agricultural  schools  of  the  State  in  1903.  Courses  in  homo  economics 
were  required  in  the  county  high  schools  in  1907.  Montevallo  In- 
dustrial  and  Technical  Institute  for  girls  has  offei*ed  courses  in  honws 
economics  ever  since  its  establishment  in  1896.  Home  economics 
courses  have  been  required  or  elective  in  the  six  State  normal  schools 
for  a  number  of  years.  Four  elective  courses  in  home  economics  wei« 
introduced  into  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1917-18.  Summe^ 
school  courses  in  home  economics  have  been  given  at  the  State  uni* 
2$e 
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versity^  at  Montevallo,  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic,  as  well  as  at  the 
State  normal  schools  for  five  years.  There  are.  no  State  records  of 
what  has  been  done  in  home  economics  teaching  in  Alabama  ie  the 
past  aside  from  the  regulations  outlined  in  the  courses  of  stady  for 
the  State  normal  schools,  the  district  agricultural  scbools,  and  the 
county  high  schools. 

St(Ue  regnlations  affeHing  home  economics, — ^The  State  issues 
special  courses  of  study  for  the  State  normal  schools,  the  district 
agricultural  schools,  and  the  county  high  schools.  These  courses 
designate  what  phase  of  home  economics  is  to  be  studied  during  the* 
term  such  study  is  required,  aud  names  the  textbook  to  be  followed  in 
each  case,  with  the  exception  of  the  State  normal  schools,  in  which 
ease  choice  is  left  to  the  several  teachei's.  This  is  the  only  responsi- 
bility or  authority  the  State  has  assumed  in  regard  to  home  econom* 
ics  teaching  aside  from  approving  the  appointment  of  the  special 
teacher  of  home  economics.  Such  a  teacher  must  have  a  certificate* 
as  for  regular  teaching.  In  addition  to  this  she  must  have  had,  in 
theory,  at  least,  a  special  home  economics  course  in  normal  school 
ar  college.  Instances  have  been  numerous  in  tlie  past  in  which  home 
economics  teachers  have  pursued  only  brief  courses  in  home  economics 
and  have  had  no  normal  training  whatsoever  in  the  subject  This 
condition  arose  because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject when  home  economics  first  becaihe  a  requirement  in  the  State 
high  schools*  A  similar  condition  has  obtained  through  the  past 
year,  as  war  demands  have  drawn  home  economics  teachers  into* 
other  lines  of  activity. 

Home  economics  teaching  in  the  State  nomud  8cAo(?Z^.— The  train- 
ing of  teachers  in  home  economics  has  received  very  little  attention 
in  Alabama,  Coui'ses  in  this  subject  are  required  of  all  women  stu- 
dents in  the  State  normal  schools,  but  so  short  a  time  is  allowed  for 
these  courses  that  they  can  not  be  regarded  as  teacher  training  courses. 
They  are  planned  to  give  some  insight  into  the  purpose  of  home 
economics  in  the  schools,  and  the  students  who  have  finished  the 
courses  are  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  sewing  classes  or  the  school 
lunch  in  the  rural  elementary  school.  However,  as  there  are  no  en- 
trance requirements  maintained  and  most  of  the  girls  have  had  no* 
previous  training  in  home  economics,  the  courses  do  not  rank  any 
higher  than  the  courses  given  in  the  high  schools.  Brief  summer 
caui"s©s  in  home  economics  have  been  offered  at  all  the  State  nomial 
schools,  at  the  State  University,  Auburn,  and  Montevallo.  As  these 
have  been  only  six  weeks  in  length,  they  have  been  even  more  inade- 
quate to  serve  as  a  means  of  teacher  training.  The  State  normal 
school  at  Florence  offers  one  additional  year  of  home  economics 
which  is  planned  as  a  special  course  for  teacher  training.    In  spit^  of 
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the  additional  year,  the  time  allotment  is  still  scant  for  the  prepari- 
tion  of  home  economics  te^ichers,  but  in  a  Stat^  where  the  supply  of 
teachers  of  home  economics  has  been  so  limited  it  has  no  doubt  s&n  ed 
a  purpose  in  the  past. 

The  Alabama  OiriK  Technical  Institute, — The  only  State  institu- 
tion  which  is  frankly  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  home 
economics  is  the  Girls'  Industrial  and  Technical  Institute,  at  Monte- 
vallo.  The  excellently  equipped  home  economics  building  offers 
splendid  facilities  for  the  development  of  this  work,  but  unless  the 
work  is  supported  by  science  courses  of  adequate  strength  and  sal- 
aries are  sufficient  to  retain  teachers  of  highest  standing,  the  needs  of 
the  State  will  not  be  met.  At  the  present  time  courses  are  under- 
going a  process  of  dtn-elopmcnt*  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  teach- 
ers' training  course  under  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa* 
tion.  This  course  has  already  bren  lengthened  from  a  two-year  course 
to  a  three*year  course  and  promises  to  insure  the  type  of  teacher 
training  that  is  ubsolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
courses  in  the  ek>raentar}^  and  secondary  schools.* 

The  Negro  normal  sch^yoU, — The  status  of  home  economics  in  the 
three  Negro  normal  schools  of  Alabama  parallels  that  in  the  other 
State  schools  in  several  respects.  Salaries  of  the  teachers  are  ex- 
ceedingly low.  The  teachers'  hours  are  long;  equipment  is  not 
adequate;  and  courses  are  poorly  planned,  owing  to  the  teachers' 
lack  of  preparation. 

In  the  State  normal,  located  in  Montgomery,  adequate  time  is  given 
to  tlie  sewing  coursps,  but  difficulties  are  experienced  in  securing  ma- 
terials for  the  necessary  practical  work.  As  a  consequence,  much 
repetition  of  problems  that  have  no  educational  value  is  permitted. 
Courses  are  not  sufficiently  progressive.  While  the  girls  acquire 
skill  of  a  sort,  tliey  do  not  progress  as  they  should,  nor  do  they  obtain 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  clothing  and  textiles  that  a  well-plasmed 
<?ourse  should  give.  This  is  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  appreciatioo 
on  the  teacher's  part  of  what  is  most  worth  while;  and  in  part  to  b 
weak  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  provide  the  children  with  work 
which  will  give  them  the  most  pleasure^  No  facilities  are  afforded 
for  the  study  of  general  housework. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School  at  Huntsville  i« 
seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  fimds  for  the  provision  of  materials* 
and  it  has  not  so  big  a  market  for  sales  of  articles  prepared  in  the  sew- 
ing classes  as  has  the  Montgomery  normal.  However,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  supervised  housework  in  the  dormitory,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  teachers  are  planning  an  apartment  in  which  housework 
is  to  be  taught.    The  cooking  dasBes  suffer  seriously  from  tlie  lack 
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f  funds  for  the  provision  of  materials  and  have  not  as  full  an  equip- 
lent  as  will  insure  thorough  practice, 

Tuskegee  is  much  bett-er  equipped  and  more  amply  provided  with 

aterials  than  is  either  of  the  other  two  schools^  but  it  still  lacks,  as 

ey  do,  adequate  courses  in  teacher  training.    This  is  being  in  part 

medied  at  Tuskegee  this  year  by  the  introduction  of  teacher  train- 

g  classes  under  the  vocational  board,  and  thus  promise  is  given 

i  a  better  condition  in  the  future.     Supervised  housework  in  the 

dormitories  and  well-organized  work  in  a  practice  cottage  give  the 

work  at  Tuskegee  an  added  strength.    Tuskegee  is  also  doing  nuicli 

ko  keep  in  touch  with  State  conditions  and  knows  the  needs  of  the 

rural  schools  where  the  majority  of  the  graduates  will  teach. 

Wise  supervision  l>y  one  who  understands  the  needs  of  the  State 
d  who  has  opportunity  to  see  what  graduates  of  these  schools  are 
oing  in  the  field  is  necessary  to  the  future  development  of  the 
ork  in  the  Negro  normal  schools.  The  good  technical  work  must  be 
)n tinned.  It  must  be  carefully  planned  and  graded.  In  addition 
)  that,  ade^-jUiite  teacher  training  coursers  must  be  developed.  Sal- 
ries  ranging  from  $160  to  $400,  as  the  majority  of  those  in  the 
'egro  normal  schools  do  range,  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  teachers 
f  ability  who  will  remain  from  year  to  year  and  who  will  develop 
Ito  stronger  and  better  teachers  by  devoting  time  and  continued 

The  responsibility  for  the  development  of  a  better  type  of  home 
fe  among  the  Negroes  of  the  State  rests  verj^  largely  upon  the 
larmal  schf)ols,  whei^  the  teachers  are  trained.  As  the  Negro  chil- 
iren  are  taught  the  essentials  of  housekeeping,  the  future  welfare  of 
e  Stat©  will  become  permanently  assured.  Therefore,  well-equipped 
economics  depurtments  and  well-trained  teachers  receiving  ade- 
quate salaries  are  of  vital  importance. 

Home  economies  in  secondary  schools. — Study  of  conditions  as  they 
exist  in  county  high  schools  and  district  agricultural  schools  reveals 
be  following: 

(1)  Salaries  of  teachers  are  extremely  low ;  $630  to  $810  per  year; 
iTerage,  $702.  Almost  without  exception  the  tenure  of  office  of  teach- 
has  been  very  brief,  from  one  year  to  six  months;  in  several  cases 
en  less.  Reports  received  from  39  schools  indicate  that  30  teachers 
ve  been  in  their  present  positions  only  since  September,  1918 ;  5  for 
ven  a  shorter  period  of  time;  and  only  4  a  longer  period.  As  is  to 
expected  under  these  conditions,  permanent  courses  have  not  been 
ablished.  The  adjustment  of  the  teacher  to  the  situation  is  only 
MtrtiaUy  accomplished,  if  at  all.  The  courses  are  not  contributing  to 
e  permanent  upbuilding  of  the  school  and  the  community.  Co\Lrses 
quite  ungraded  and  students  are  frequently  required  to  repeat 
110801  *•— 19 19 
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imder  one  teacher  what  they  have  already  studied  with  another. 
iDterest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work  is  at  a  low  ©bb» 

(2)  The  special  teacher  of  home  economics  is  required  tyo  tetcb  a 
full  program  of  any  subject  or  combination  of  subjects  made  necessir;, 
because  of  the  smallness  of  the  force  of  high-school  teachers.  Thirty- 
eight  teachers  reporting  teach  an  average  of  four  other  subjects,  11  of 
them  teaching  more  than  four  subjects.  An  average  indicates  that 
only  6  hours  a  week  are  given  to  home-economics  teaching,  while  21 
hours  are  given  to  other  subjects.  For  many  of  these  subjects  the 
teacher  may  have  little  or  no  aptitude  and  be  entirely  without  prepa 
ration.  The  burden  of  preparing  for  these  lessons  will  be  such  as 
to  detract  seriously  from  her  strength  for  carrj'iug  on  the  home 
economics  courses  to  which  slie  should  contribute  much  of  her  time 
and  her  ability  if  they  are  to  be  successfully  conducted.  Morec^ver^ 
ehe  should  come  to  know  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  eattenl 
to  which  the  girls  are  being  pi^pared  to  meet  these  needs  in  their 
homes.  This  she  will  not  have  the  time  to  do  when  she  must  prepare 
for  eight  or  nine  periods  of  teaching  a  day,  especially  if  she  is  teach* 
ing  a  variety  of  subjects. 

(3) The  equipment  in  almost  all  of  the  State  liigh  schools  visited 
is  meager.  In  most  of  them  it  is  in  bad  condition.  Good  working 
tables,  cupboards,  and  machines  are  lacking.  Teachers  report  the 
lack  of  care  of  school  property  and  the  necessity  for  replenishiiig 
equipment  each  year.  There  is  little  or  no  provision  for  janitor 
service,  and  conditions  are  such  as  to  lead  to  discouragement  on 
the  part  of  the  new  teacher,  particularly  when  her  time  is  very  fully 
occupied  with  teaching. 

(4)  Home  economics  ranks  only  as  a  minor  in  the  course  and  no 
outside  preparation  of  lessons  is  demanded.  This  does  not  tend  to 
give  it  the  dignity  and  rank  of  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum^  nor 
does  it  permit  of  the  teacher  accomplishing  that  which  is  neciBBiiT 
to  give  the  girls  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  principles  under- 
lying home  making. 

(5)  Standards  of  conduct  in  home  economics  classes  are  not  high 
in  a  majority  of  the  schools.  The  subject  is  not  recognized  nor  is  it 
presented  as  requiring  serious  study,  and  the  girls  are  permitted  "to 
enjoy  themselves.-'  Studious  application  and  a  high  standard  of  ac- 
complishment are  seldom  found. 

(^)  Library  reference  works  are  almost  entirely  lacking  in  the 
schools.  The  most  energetic  teachers  supply  this  need  in  part  by 
putting  their  own  books  at  the  disposal  of  their  classes,  but  this  by 
no  means  furnishes  adequate  reference  reading. 

(7)  That  home  economics  courses  are  not  functioning  in  the  life 
of  the  schools  is  apparent  from  the  bad  condition  in  which  most  of 
the  schools  are  found.    The  home  economics  department  should  be 
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IB  center  from  which  better  housekeepmg  for  the  entire  school 
idiates.  This  was  found  to  be  true  in  one  or  two  cases.  In  one 
hool  visited  the  members  of  the  home  economics  classes  are  given 
le  responsibility  of  dusting  the  principal's  office,  looking  aft^r  the 
>ndition  of  the  toilet  roohis,  seeing  to  the  order  of  the  cloakroojns, 

nd  arranging  and  caring  for  flowers  as  they  are  brought  into  the 

Doms  for  decoration.  In  another  school  visitjcd  the  home  econoraics 
asses  were  preparing  mnslin  covers  for  hotbeds  cared  for  by  the 
asses  in  agriculture,  preparing  noon  lunches  for  the  children,  and 
tr\^ing  the  teachers  during  the  meeting  of  the  monthly  institute. 
uch  activities  should  not  be  the  exception,  but  should  be  considered 
legitimate  part  of  the  work  of  the  department  if  the  teacher  is 

Hotted  a  sufficient  time  to  carry  on  her  work  properly  and  if  stu- 
mts  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  a  full  credit  course. 
I^ocated  as  many  of  the  coonty  high  schools  are,  the  children  must 

ftrry  lunches  for  their  noon  nieaL  Only  two  teachers  report  that 
ley  superintend  a  lunch  that  is  served  regularly  to  the  students. 
ive  report  that  such  a  lunch  is  served  occasionally  in  their  schools. 

i*he  teachers  of  home  economics  lose  a  valuable  opportunity   for 

aching  food  values  and  inculcating  right  habits  of  eating  when 

ley  do  not  assume  some  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  school 

inch.     The  members  of  their  classes  may  not  always  be  able  t-o 

pare  the  lunch,  but  the  teacher  can  nevertheless  supervise  its 

separation  and  serving. 

(8)  Observation  of  lessons  taught  revealed  the  fact  that  the  major- 
of  teachers  in  the  Alabama  schools  have  been  very  poorly  pre- 
pared.   Of  35  teachers  reporting^  only  11  report  special  training  in 

^me  economics;  9  have  been  to  normal  school;  14  have  been  to  col- 
;e;  and  8  have  been  to  both  normal  school  and  college.  Three  have 
lid  only  a  high*school  education.  Their  teaching  indicates  that 
ey  have  not  grasped  the  real  significance  of  the  home  economics 
KHirse,  and  they  fail  to  give  their  students  an  insight  into  the  possi- 
ilities  of  better  living.  They  have  not  mastered  the  arts  of  cooking 
id  sewing,  nor  have  they  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  a 
iowledge  of  food  values  and  textiles.  Lessons  are  carelessly  pre- 
ented,  inadequately  supervised,  and  left  without  summary  or  deduc- 
ons.  Standards  are  so  low  that  the  mothers  of  stodents  must  seri- 
lisly  question  the  value  of  the  work- garments  badly  designed^  stitches 
relesaly  taken,  and  fitting  and  finishing  poorly  done* 

(9)  Few   home  economics  teachers  report  any  requirement  for 
^jdy  or  practical  work  in  the  home.    However,  a  sufficient  number 

port  the  interest  with  which  the  occasional  pnpil  voluntarily  prac- 
ices  at  home  to  convince  one  of  the  desirability  of  making  that  prac- 
a  requirement    Skill  can  not  be  secured  without  practice,  nor 
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can  the  school  adequately  teach  home  maldng  unaided  by  the  facilttice 
which  the  home  itself  offers. 

^0)  In  spite  of  the  small  salaries  the  teachers  receive,  50  per  oeat 
report  attendance  upon  simmier  school,  study  in  correspondence 
coui*ses,  or  other  efforts  for  self-improvement.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
result  of  the  high  standards  which  the  State  has  set  in  this  respect 
and  speaks  well  for  the  ambition  of  the  teachers,  an  ambition  which 
should  be  more  generously  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the  saUriiS 
paid. 

As  might  be  expected,  such  conditions  have  not  tended  to  tbt 
building  up  of  strong  home  economics  com'ses  in  the  schools.  A 
majority  of  the  teachers  report  that  their  work  suffers  from  lack  o( 
equipment;  at  least  50  per  cent  feel  that  not  enough  time  is  allowed 
for  the  work;  25  per  cent  deplore  the  lack  of  funds  for  carrying  on 
the  lessons.  Teachers  are  discouraged,  and  frankly  state  that  ther 
do  not  plan  to  continue  to  specialize  in  home  economics  teaching^ 
Principals  are  urgently  demanding  teachers  with  special  normHl 
training  in  home  economics.  They  say  that  at  present  the  schools  are 
"playing  at"  home  economics  and  that  the  last  two  years. of  tbt 
course  are  practically  wasted,  since  the  teachers  have  not  sufficieDl 
preparation  to  give  so  long  a  course. 

CONCLUSIONS  DRAWN  FROM  THE  FOREGOING  STUDY, 

1.  State  sfupervisian. — The  schools  in  Alabama  should  have  well- 
organized  courses  in  home  economics  in  charge  of  a  competent  and 
well-paid  State  supervisor,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  establish 
standards  for  home  economics  teaching,  send  out  constructive  plans 
for  carrying  on  graded  coui^ses,  visit  the  schools,  pass  upon  th« 
equipment  and  teaching,  and  in  every  way  aid  the  teachers  of  hosie 
economics.  Those  counties  which  employ  12  or  more  teachen?  of 
home  economics  may  desire  to  have  a  county  supervisor  of  home 
economics  as  well  as  the  State  supervisor*  A  State  supervisor  should 
have  had  a  thorough  fundamental  education  and  extensive  training 
in  home  economics  education;  she  should  have  followed  closely  mod- 
ern educational  movements;  she  should  haw  had  experience  both  as« 
teacher  and  an  aduiinii^trntor;  and  she  should  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  needs  of  the  home  and  the  ))0>t  uuHhods  nf  mndnrt- 
ing  the  household. 

2.  Salaries^— KA^qimi^  salaries  should  be  paid  the  special  teachen; 
of  home  economics,  so  that  the  best  young  women  of  the  State  will 
prepare  themselves  to  carry  on  the  work  that  is  so  vital  to  the  homes. 
Salaries  should  be  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  for  girls  to  contjaoe 
their  studies  in  summer  schools  and  special  courses,  so  that  they  may 
keep  abreast  of  all  that  develops  in  educational  methods  and  ^enlifr' 
i^esearch. 
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3.  Qualificatiim  of  teachers, — The  standard  for  the  i^election  of 
the  teacher  should  be  sufficiently  rigid  to  bar  all  those  who  have  not 
had  at  least  two  years  of  special  normal  training  in  home  economics. 
Jii&t  as  soon  as  conditions  in  the  State  made  it  possible,  the  high- 
school  teachers  of  home  economics  should  all  be  required  to  have 
had  a  complete  college  course,  at  least  two  years  of  which  have  been 
devoted  to  special  training  in  home  economics. 

4-  Duiiea  of  the  teachers. — The  home  economics  teacher  should  not 
be  required  to  teach  many  other  subjects  in  addition  to  hooie  eco- 
nomics, for  she  should  be  allowed  time  for  preparation  and  for  super- 
vision of  students'  work.  It  may  be  necessary  for  her  to  supervise 
the  school  lunch  and  to  take  charge  of  extension  courses  as  well. 
This  should  be  considered  when  planning  her  schedule. 

6.  Course  of  study, — There  should  be  u  coiu^se  of  study  so  definitely 
outlined  that  it  will  insure  continuity  in  the  work  of  the  school  even 
when  a  chiuige  in  teachers  is  necessary.  A  State  course  of  study  may 
be  made  to  answer  this  purpose  if  local  adaptations  are  worked  out. 
In  counties  in  which  a  county  supervisor  is  employed,  a  county  course 
of  study  following  the  outline  of  the  State  course  may  be  worked 
out  to  meet  local  conditions.  The  completion  of  the  coui'se  of  study 
should  stand  for  some  definite  achievement  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents. For  example,  the  first  course  in  foods  and  cooking  should 
train  the  members  of  the  class  to  prepare  simple  meals  attractively, 
using  proper  food  combinations.  The  first  coui'se  in  sewing  should 
give  tlie  girls  the  ability  to  prepare  all  necessary  undergarment^ 
using  all  the  simple  stitcher  and  the  machine  attachments,  at  the  same 
time  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  choice,  cost,  and  durability  of  the 
textiles  used.  Lack  of  ability  to  perform  any  of  the  tasl^  outlined 
in  the  course  should  very  definitely  disqualify  the  student  for  credit 
and  promotion. 

School  egulpment. — A  school  should  not  be  permitted  to  introduce 
a  course  in  home  economics  miless  it  is  prepared  to  instiill  an  ade- 
quate equipment  that  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  supervisor. 
Wliile  a  fine  type  of  equipment  does  not  insure  good  teaching,  and 
aome  very  good  teaching  may  be  done  with  poor  equipment,  that 
school  is  not  fair  to  the  teacher  that  does  not  provide  her  with  tools 
for  the  work.  Poor  equipment  too  often  works  to  the  discouragement 
of  the  teacher  and  the  breaking  down  of  her  ideals.  Four  hundred 
dollars  should  be  regarded  as  a  minimum  sum  to  spend  for  the  initial 
^uipment  in  a  modem  high  school.  This  equipment  may  vary  in 
type  according  to  the  needs  and  size  of  the  school,  but  it  should  be 
something  that  is  easily  cared  for  and  that  will  fui*nish,  in  every  way, 
\  standards  for  household  furnishings.  Its  arrangement  and  care 
Id  in  themselves  l>e  object  lessons  to  the  stucients.    A  few  esseu- 
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tials  should  be  part  of  the  permanent  equipment.  Lockers  for  aprons 
and  good  cupboards  for  supplies  and  utensils  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  equipment.  These  should  all  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
kept  locked  when  necessary.  There  should  be  a  good  stove  or  stoves 
and  adequate  plumbing  arrangements  to  supply  water  for  cookiii|r* 
Washing  and  scrubbing^  and  to  carry  off  all  waste.  Blackboard  fa- 
cilitiea  should  be  supplied  and  shelves  for  books  and  bulletins  with 
cases  for  filing  records.  Class  records  and,  if  possible,  individual 
records  of  work  pursued  should  be  kept  on  file  in  every  school,  so 
that  the  time  of  the  pupil  may  not  b©  wasted  if  change  of  teacher 
or  of  policy  brings  about  a  change  in  courses, 

7.  Better  mahitefumce. — Each  school  which  desires  to  est^bli'^b  a 
course  should  be  able  to  give  assurance  of  a  definite  sum  fur  its 
future  maintenance  for  the  teachers'  salary,  necessary  replacement 
of  equipment,  provision  of  supplies  to  be  used  in  practice,  etc. 
This  sum  should  be  sufficient  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  imposing  i 
personal  fee  for  the  laboratory  work  of  the  pupils  and  should  re- 
lieve the  teacher  of  all  responsibility  of  resorting  to  sales  and  otbaf 
expedients  for  supporting  the  departiiient*  The  preparation  and 
sale  of  school  lunches  may  be  legitimate  part  of  the  course^  and  if 
carried  on  should  be  self-supporting,  but  must  not  be  depended  upoo 
to  finance  the  entire  course. 

8.  Referetwe  library. — Good  reference  books  and  magazines  trest* 
iug  of  home  economics  subjects  should  be  provided  in  every  school 
where  home  economics  is  taught.  These  should  include  standanl 
cookbooks,  commercial  geographies,  textbooks  treating  of  hygiene 
and  food  chemistry,  work  on  textiles,  vocations  for  wonmn,  etc, 

9.  Lenfftk  of  lahoratory  peHods. — Every  school  should  be  required 
to  allow  laboratory  periods  of  adequate  length— that  is,  from  90  lo 
120  minutes.  A  cooking  or  sewing  period  of  shorter  duration,  even 
though  more  frequent^  means  an  immense  amount  of  wasted  time  in 
the  purely  mechanical  processes  of  getting  ready  for  work  and  in 
putting  work  away.  The  laboratoi^  periods  should  not  be  put  after 
school  hours,  nor  should  they  always  occur  at  the  end  of  the  school 
day.  If  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day  have  their  advantage  for  some 
types  of  studies,  they  certainly  have  for  home  economics  lessons  in 
which  both  mental  and  bodily  activities  are  i^equired* 

Home  eeorwfnics  classes  in  eleTrw^ntary  schooU, — In  a  few  of  the 
communities  visited  the  attendance  at  high  school  is  very  small, 
many  of  the  girls  leaving  school  befoi^  tliey  reach  high-school  grade. 
In  such  communities  it  is  most  desirable  that  these  girls  l>e  g^tven  the 
opportunity  to  study  home  making  in  the  lower  grades,  Tliis  could 
be  made  possible  if  the  teacher  of  home  economics  in  the  high  school 
could  devote  her  entire  time  to  the  subject  of  home  economics,  hav* 
ing  daisies  in  the  grades  as  well  as  in  high  school.    These  couraet 
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should  not  be  introduced  until  the  schools  are  able  to  finance  them 
adequately,  providing  good  equipment,  assuring  sufficient  supplies, 
and  paying  an  adequate  sum  for  the  services  of  the  teacher. 

Le,ngih  of  courses  in  hofne  eoonomies. — Until  more  thoroughly 
quali^ed  teachers  of  home  economics  are  prepared  in  the  State,  it 
would  seem  well  to  limit  the  courses  in  the  State  high  schools  to  two 
years.  Because  of  the  number  of  girls  who  drop  out  after  the  ninth 
grade,  these  courses  should  be  required  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  The  courses  required  should  be  full  credit  courses,  five  hours 
per  week  (three  laboratory*  periods,  two  lecture  periods)  demand- 
ing outside  preparation  and  practice.  The  course  offered  in  the 
eighth  grade  (first-year  high  school)  should  include  cooking  and 
housewifery.  The  course  for  the  second  year  should  take  up  the 
subjects  of  clothing  and  house  furnishing  and  management.  When 
the  schools  are  organized  on  the  six  and  six  plan,  home  exercises 
may  well  be  given  in  the  three  years  of  the  junior  high  school.      • 

At  such  time  as  the  State  shall  be  able  to  provide  teachers  of 
sufficient  training,  courses  in  home  economics  extending  through  two 
additional  years  should  be  offered  in  the  high  schools.  These  courses 
should  be  optional,  but  they  should  be  full  credit  courses. 

The  high  srhools  of  the  State  should  hesitate  to  introduce  courses 
in  home  economics  which  meet  the  Smith-Hughes  requirements  unless 
they  are  sure  these  courses  are  to  reach  all  the  girls  or  that  they  can 
furnish  teachers  for  those  who  are  not  in  the  special  vocational 
classes  as  well  as  for  those  who  are. 

Normal  school  courses, — The  normal  schools  of  the  State  do  well 
to  include  a  course  in  home  economics  for  all  the  women  in  the  nor- 
mal course,  but  this  course  should  be  made  so  intensive  as  to  be  of  real 
value  to  the  student.  Since  many  young  women  have  ent<ired  the 
normal  schools  without  the  previous  high-school  coui*ses  in  home 
economics,  the  normal  courses  have  not  ranked  higher  than  these  sec- 
ondary courses.  As  high  schools  give  better  courses  in  home  econom- 
ics, and  these  courses  are  more  general,  the  normal  course  should  treat 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  placing  emphasis  upon 
the  educational  value  of  the  subject,  the  methods  of  presentation,  and 
the  relation  of  home  economics  to  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

Courses  at  MontevaUo. — The  technical  courses  in  home  economics 
carried  on  at  Montevallo  for  so  many  years  should  be  continued  and 
should  offer  to  all  young  women  the  preparation  necessary  for  intelli- 
gent homo  making.  These  courses  should  continue  to  be  correlated 
with  the  courses  in  general  science  in  order  to  make  that  preparation 
as  broad  as  possible. 

Since  Montevallo  has  been  provided  with  excellent  facilities  for 
teaching  home  economics  and  has  a  phint  of  sufficient  size  io  develop 
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normal  courses  as  well  as  to  carry  on  the  general  preparation  for 
home  making,  the  work  there  should  be  strengthened  in  every  way. 
The  choice  of  teachers  should  not  be  limited  by  small  salaries;  tlm 
courses  in  science  and  other  related  subjects  should  be  built  up;  suffi- 
cient opportunities  for  practice  teaching  should  be  maintained  ucdir 
close  supervision;  and  State  needs  should  ever  be  kept  in  miniL 
Teachers  of  home  economics  should  be  prepared  for  grade  schooh^ 
for  county  high  schools,  and  for  district  agricultural  schools,  and  tli« 
demands  that  schools  of  that  type  make  upon  the  teachers  should  be 
constantly  considered. 

Courses  at  the  State  ufdversky. — ^The  home  economics  ooorss 
offered  at  the  university  should  be  based  upon  the  high-school  ooun»a 
The  students  who  enter  these  courses  should  have  completed  tlie 
courses  which  the  high  schools  offer  in  home  economics  and  be  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  college  courses  in  the  subject.  These  uumati 
skould  deal  with  the  scientific,  economic,  and  social  phases  of  the  sob* 
jectf  and  should  offer  opportunity  for  experimental  work.^ 

^  For  recontoaeiidatloiiii  r«gar4iiis  the  ettabllstiiDCDt  of  a  dlvlidoB  of 
At  Uie  AlAt»Afi3A  PoIyt«<^U)ic  tntUtnte.  we  ebAfter  XXI. 
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Chapter  XVI. 
HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION* 


Introductory  statement. — Nearly  every  one  knows  that  the  seleo- 
tive  draft  rejected  about  one-third  of  the  men  as  physically  unfit  for 
Army  service ;  not  so  many  know  why  they  were  rejected ;  fewer  still 
know  how  to  remedy  the  defect  An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  rejec- 
tion shows  clearly  two  things : 

1.  In  most  cases  the  causes  of  rejection  were  not  recently  acquired 
defects  or  disabilities,  but  rather  defects  and  disabilities  dating  back 
to  childhood. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  defects  and  disabilities  should  have  been  pre- 
vented or  remedied  by  proper  attention  during  school  life. 

A  significant  reduction  in  man  power  is  the  price  the  Nation  pays 
for  indifference  to  the  physical  upbuilding  of  its  children  during 
school  life. 

In  addition  to  this  complete  loss  through  defectives,  there  is  the 
further  fact  brought  out  in  the  training  camps  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  men  were  well  trained  physically.  Much  time  that  was 
needed  for  military  training  had  to  be  devoted  to  physical  develop- 
ment that  should  have  been  taken  care  of  during  school  life. 

Comparison  of  the  records  of  rejection  in  the  different  States  show 
that  Alabama  does  not  vary  markedly  from  the  average.  The  com- 
bined figures  of  the  local  boards  and  the  camp  surgeons  show  that 
25.79  per  cent  of  Alabama's  examined  men  were  rejected  as  totally 
unfit  for  military  service.  Most  of  the  States  run  between  20  and  30 
per  cent,  a  majority  showing  under  25  per  cent.  Alabama  also  had 
8.92  per  cent  fit  only  for  limited  service.  Therefore  34.71  per  cent  of 
her  offered  men  were  unfit  for  full  military  service. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  of  health  and  physical  education  in 
Alabama  to  point  the  way,  as  well  as  may  be,  by  which  the  schools 
may  contribute  effectively  to  the  physical  unbuilding  of  the  children. 

It  was  realized  from  the  first  that  it  is  essentially  a  rural  problem. 
Consequently,  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate  the  studies  upon  rural 
conditions  and  rural  work  as  affecting  health  and  physical  education. 

But  it  was  early  found  that  practically  no  work  along  lines  of 
health  and  physical  education  was  going  on  in  rural  Alabama,  so  that 
there  was  no  available  source  from  which  to  draw  the  facts.  It  was 
accordingly  necessary  to  go  into  the  field  and  gather  the  facts  at 
first  hand. 
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Methods  of  procedure, — Two  methods  were  adopted.  One  was  to 
have  a  number  of  children  examined  in  each  county,  the  exanuni- 
tions  being  conducted  by  the  county  superintendents  of  education, 
assisted  by  the  local  physicians.  It  was  planned  to  have  about  150 
children  examined  in  each  county,  a  third  of  whom  were  to  be  colored 
April  0  was  set  for  tlic  examination  day,  and  was  generally  observei 

The  examination  was  reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  and  included 
only  teeth,  tonsils,  glands,  anemia,  hookworm  suspects,  and  time  lost 
from  school  on  account  of  illness*    The  results  are  shown  in  fi^^ure  20. 

The  other  method  adopted  was  to  select  a  single  county,  as  nearly 
typical  as  possible,  and  here  put  on  a  more  intensive  study.    Cham- 
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WtQ.  2U. — These  are  ih«  resolts  of  A  besltti  examliiatioQ  of  tbe  children  In  t]irc«  nm2 
•ad  vtllaj^c  ««booU — 2  while  and  1  colored— In  vach  county  la  Ibe  8i«l«^, 

bers  Coimtj  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  under  the  augpioes 
of  the  county  board  of  education,  an  expert  was  engaged  for  tlirea 
months  as  school  health  supervisor. 

I.  HEALTH  SUPERVISION. 

Child  conservation  involves  three  phases — ^the  school,  the  pr 
and  tlie  prenatah  It  involves  the  acute  communicable  diseasea,  whidi 
include  measles^  mumps,  chicken  pox,  etc.:  and  the  chronic  endeniic 
dii»eases,  as  malariii ;  the  intestinal  diseases,  as  typhoid  and  hook* 
worms;  the  social  diseases,  as  tuberculosis:  the  diseases  of  h^Mdi^ 
and  neglect,  as  errors  of  refraction,  faulty  dentition*  diseases  of  the 
skin,  scalp,  etc.;  and  over  and  above  all  of  that,  it  involves  not  only 
the  sickness  side,  but  the  health  side  as  well,  the  means  and  meChods  i 
of  promoting  positive  health  and  vigor.  A  large  array  of  oonadar- 
ations  this,  the  importance  of  which  is  quite  generally  recogniseiL 
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It  is  not  only  a  large  array  of  considerations,  but  striking  at  them 
from  various  angles  is  an  almost  equally  large  array  of  agencies^  of 
one  kind  and  another,  endeavoring  to  meet  the  needs.  Among  these 
agencies  which  are  now  operating  in  Alabama,  or  have  operated  in 
the  recent  past,  or  expect  to  be  operating  in  the  near  future,  may  be 
mentioned  boards  of  education,  boards  of  health,  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations, woman's  committee  of  the  council  of  national  defense, 
woman's  clubs,  dental  associations,  industrial  organizations,  and 
private  philanthropy.  But  chief  among  these  agencies  ai^  the  boards 
of  education  and  the  boards  of  health* 

Specific  health  functions  of  hoards  of  educatian  and  boards  of 
ik. — From  the  evidence  in  hand,  these  two  agencies  are  both 
ipered  in  the  performance  of  their  proper  functions  by  not  having 
their  respective  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  child 
conservation  clearly  defined.  While  cooperation  between  the  board 
of  education  and  board  of  health  is  at  all  times  desirable,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  each  has  its  proper  health  function  to  perform 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  that  neither  can  shift  the  responsibility  to 
the  other.  The  diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect  belong  strictly  to 
the  school,  and  the  responsibility  can  not  be  shifted.  The  health 
department  may  point  out  defective  teeth,  but  it  is  the  teacher  w^ho 
has  to  get  the  defects  corrected  and  citrate  the  spirit  of  emulation  for 
good,  sound,  clean  t^eth.  The  doctor  or  the  nurse  may  point  out 
drooping  shoulders,  but  it  is  the  teacher  who  has  to  brace  them  up 
and  keep  them  braced  up  from  day  to  day  till  a  habit  is  formed. 
In  fact,  the  health  department,  except  in  the  cities  where  they  have 
an  adequate  corps  of  nurses  and  doctors,  depends  upon  the  teachers 
for  the  "  follow-up-work,"  and  properly  so,  for  it  is  not  the  w^ork 
of  an  hour  or  a  day;  it  is  the  work  of  school  life  to  form  proper 
habits. 

The  best  all-round  health  conservation  work  in  the  State,  exclusive 
of  the  Tuskeegee  Collegiate  Institute  work,  is  in  Birmingham.  Here 
the  board  of  health  and  board  of  education  have  "  had  it  out  ^'  and 
have  agi'eed  upon  their  respective  duties  and  responsibilities.  The 
board  of  health,  it  is  recognized,  has  entree  to  the  schools  to  carry  out 
its  own  pnrticulnr  functions,  nnmely — to  control  the  communicable 
diseases.  The  board  of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  has  supervision 
of  the  diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect,  though  not  defined  in  so  many 
words.  Stated  in  parallel  the  line  of  cleavage  in  Birmingham  is,  and 
should  be  generally,  about  as  follows: 


BOAED  OF  EDUCATION. 

'  Tb«  dlimseB  of  beredUy  &Dd  neglect.  m» 
«rrar»  of  refrBctlon,  dccnyed  teeth,  accumu- 
tmttoDfl  of  tartar  leading  to  dlseaied  gnms, 
and  pyorrhea ;  acciuniilatloas  of  wax  In  tlie 
ears;   dirty  t^tb.   ftkln,   nall^:,   nod   ttcalp ; 


BOAED  OF  HEALTH. 


The    acute     ctimmunlciible 
dlphtberla,  tn  easier,  mum  pa.  acarltt  ferar*  ] 
whooplDf    cougb,    imallpox,    ehtckon    pox, 
rablea,    cerebroaplDaJ    meDlogUls,    tntaatllo 
paraljHlt,  and  ao  on* 
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Bkln  pamsltes,  aa  pedlculoels*  acahles.  flns- 
wortn  ;  malnutrition,  due  to  errors  of  diet, 
luetuding^  kind,  quantity,  aod  prcpantlon  : 
and  errora  of  bab[t,  &■  too  little  steep,  too 
great  netlvlty,  etc.,  pottural  defects,  an 
drooplDff  slioiilderSf  looae  aad  Blorenl^  gait, 

Nor  te  It  enough  to  suppreaa  disease — 

poflitlve     heattb     fibonld     be     promoted — 

strength,    endurance,    reslltence   ahonid    be 

wrought  into  the  fiber  of  the  poplki.     To 

this  end  phyKlcal  envlronmcntii  should   be 

considered,    fuch    as    bulldlnga,    Includfog 

lighting,  heatlofj:,  Tentllatlon,  seating,  facili- 
ties for  cleAnlng,  etc. ;  grounds — lacludlnj^ 

«ise,  condition  of  drainage,  grading,  condi- 
tions   of    upkeep  ;    playing — as  apparatna^ 

organization,  auperrlalon,  etc. 

Nor  la  that  alL      Acttial  practice  show» 

that   physical   defects    run    in   families,   90 

that   health   (supervision    cnn    not   progress 

very  far  before  the  supervisor  and  the 
^  teachers  and  pupils,  as  well  as  parents. 
'  tome    to    Ihtuk    In    '*  family    units "    and 

**  heredity/*     It  Is  probable  that   errors  of 

refraction  are  generally  due  to  the  9lze  and 

shape  of  the  tye — a  purely  hereditary  trait. 

Drooping  sbauJders  Is  not  always  a  matter 

of  habit      Even   the  oft -quo  ted  high  arch 

and  deflected  septum  may  not  always  be  & 

matter  of  adenoids. 

Again,   no  sooner  do  we  begin   to  thlnlc 
■  of  family  traits  than  we  take  Into  account 

mental  traits,  noting  that  in  some  families 

nio«<t  or  all  of  the  cblldren  are  particularly 

bright,  !n  others  they  are  particularly  dull. 

In   others  they  are  problem    cases  of  one 

mod  or  another.     Bo  that  It  Is  Impossible 

to    cvepnrate    physical    traits    and     mentml 

traits  and  heredity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  groups  are  fundamexitaUy  different:  that 
the  board  of  health  group  affects  masses.  The  board  of  education 
group  affects  individuals  and  families.  Effective  control  of  the  one 
'is  basically  a  restraining  process*  of  the  other  a  training  and  breeding 
process.  The  one  has  to  do  more  with  prevention,  the  other  with 
correction  and  instruction.  The  one  involves;  int4.»rmittent  pressure 
activities,  alternately  high  and  low,  while  the  other  involves  eternally 
high^pressure  activities  to  achieve  the  best  results. 

Present  health  status  in  the  State, — It  would  be  foreign  to  tht* 
purposes  of  this  report  to  enter  into  the  %vorkings  of  the  Stiite  and 
local  boards  of  health  further  than  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the 
proper  relationsliips  between  the  educational  and  health  organiza- 
tions: and  to  make  equally  clear  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  two. 

Efficient  health  organizations  are  products  of  the  dense  aggregi* 
tions  of  population  of  the  cities.  In  rural  communities  they  are 
exotics,  difficult  to  get  started,  and  difficult  to  keep  alive*  In  the 
Stat-e  of  Alabama,  the  three  counties,  Jeffei'son,  Montgomery,  and 
Mobile*  with  their  contained  cities,  constitute  about  one-sixth  of  the 


The  chronic  endemic  diseas— ,,  as  malatta. 

The  diseases  of  tntestlaat  <M<gfa,  •» 
typhoid,   hookworms,  chotcrm, 

The  social  diseases,  as  tahereulosla.  tht 
venereal  diseases*  etc. 


The  shore  groups  are  those  tlimt  Mosf 

strictly  to  tho  health  organization.  It  will 
be  noted,  however,  that  tbli^  line  of  daat- 
age  leaves  unplaced  that  pha.se  of  ehUd 
conservaUon  extending  from  conoeptltiD  t(r 
entrance  Into  the  schools.  It  la  this  period 
that  covers  the  most  critical  tllDf  «f 
oxlHteuce  and  calls  for  prenatal  sutM^rrlslon. 
as  In  the  training  of  mid  wives,  prortdlag 
literature  for  expectant  mothers,  and  pre* 
school  supervision  covering  the  six  tender 
years  in  which  the  death  rate  la  hlghrst 
and  when  disease  reelstanoe  Is  lowest.  This 
phase  logically  helongs  to  a  chUdrcn's 
bureau,  either  Independent  or  as  a  w^^ 
division  of  the  State  board  of  heahli. 
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population,  but  they  pay  for  public  health  purposes  six  times  is 
much  fts  the  52  rural  coimties  with  part-time  health  officers,  and  with 
an  ag^egate  population  of  over  a  million  and  a  half.  Two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  the  State  do  not  have  any  practical  working 
health  organization.  And  that,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  very 
portion  of  the  population  (the  rural)  that  this  study  intends  to  reach. 
It  is  patent  that  if  these  counties  are  to  have  any  health  supervision 
in  their  schools  at  all,  it  must  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  board  of 
education. 

The  board  of  health  is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  it  can  with  the 
funds  at  its  disposal,  in  organizing  county  health  units.  About  * 
dozen  counties  are  already  organized,  or  in  the  process  of  organiza 
tion.  But  that  they  have  a  big  task  awaiting  them  to  control  coffi- 
municable  disease  is  shown  by  the  following  brief  summary  of  the 
status  of  a  few  more  common  communicable  diseases. 

Malaria. — According  to  recent  estimates  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  there  are,  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
157,000  cases  of  malaria  a  year,  and  each  one  is  sick  upon  avenige  one 
month.  Tliis  is  over  13,000  yeai^s  of  illness.  Compute,  if  you  can,  the 
cost  of  taking  care  of  13,000  persons  sick  with  malaria,  year  in  and 
year  out.  In  computing  the  cost  to  the  State,  not  only  doctors  and 
medicines,  and  patent  medicines,  must  be  taken  into  account,  but  tht 
loss  of  time.  The  loss  of  time  alone  is  over  a  half  million  days.  It 
is  true  that  not  all  the  cases  are  within  the  laboring  age,  but  many  of 
these  require  the  care  of  some  that  are*  The  disease  causes  the  loss 
of  time,  not  only  of  the  sick,  but  also  of  the  attendants.  Reduce  this 
last  item  to  its  money  value  and  it  will  be  seen  that  malaria^ — one 
disease  alone— is  costing  Alabama  more  merely  in  lost  time  than  thi 
State  is  paying  for  all  its  health  protection.  This  means  the  com- 
bined appropriations  for  the  State  board  of  health;  for  Montgomery, 
Biimingham,  Mobile,  and  ail  other  cities  that  have  boards  of  health; 
for  the  health  units  of  Colbert,  Lauderdale,  Madison,  Calhoun,  and 
Talladega  Counties;  for  the  whole  time  health  officers  of  Walker^ 
Elmore,  and  Pike  Counties;  and  all  of  the  part-time  health  officers 
of  the  rest  of  the  State  I 

Typhmd  fever, — The  typhoid  death  rate  in  the  United  States  hjM 
gradually  decreased  with  the  application  of  public  health  meastuajj^^ 
In  1900  the  death  rate  was  in  the  registration  area,^  about  S5  per 
100,000  of  population.    This  has  gradually  come  down,  until  in  1&16 
it  was  only  13.3  per  100,000  population. 

^Tb«  Um  '*  regtttmttoii  areft  *'  of  tlie  fTnlted  8tat«t  embrmcet  ntcb  8Ut««  ••  mm  W0^ 
\  ao  p«r  »>t}t  or  mor^  of  all  dt^aths  properly  reportMl.  ^ecordtof  to  SUte  lawi:  wmA 
mtlk  ddoi  In  otber  State*  kaown  a«  ''DonrvffUtratloti  Statea "  aa  cooform  td  tilt 
$mm9  r«qulr«mentM  hut  iindir  city  lawn.  The  reglatratloD  area  cmbracet  (1910| 
per  cent  of  tbe  whole  population,  asd  44  per  cent  of  the  area.  Tb«  Stite  of  Ala 
ti  Dot  In  tli(>  regiatrattofi  area,  bot  th«*  cltlet  of  Montgomery,  Mobile,  a&d  Blrmlnghaa 
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In  1017  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  was  38i2  per  100,000, 
which  is  a  little  higher  than  the  death  rate  in  the  registration  area 
of  the  United  States  19  years  ago,  and  nearly  three  times  as  high 
as  it  was  in  1916  (the  latest  available  report). 
■  By  the  application  of  well-known  laws  of  sanitation,  the  death 
rate  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  United  States  registration  area  has 
been  reduced  from  35  to  13,3,  or  about  63  per  cent    It  is  not  too 

(much  to  eJtpect  that  a  similar  reduction  can  be  realized  in  Alabama. 
Saokwarms.—The  hookworm  belts  the  eaith  in  a  zone  about  80 
degrees  wide.  Alabama  is  contained  wholly  within  this  zone.  How 
prevalent  it  is  may  be  estimated  from  the  records  of  the  Rockefeller 
Sanitary  Commission  wliich  operated  in  this  State  from  1910  to  1915; 
and  from  the  Army  records  of  natives  of  Alabama  who  served  on  the 
Mexican  border;  and  from  the  recent  State- wide  examination.  In 
this  State-wide  examination  some  5,000  children  were  examined, 
and  the  loc^l  physicians  rated  as  suspects  27  per  cent.  Of  those  that 
I  served  on  the  Mexican  border,  according  to  figures  quoted  by  Dr. 
McCormick,  of  Mobile,  60  per  cent  were  infected.  The  Rockefeller 
Sanitary  Commission  examined  microscopically  53,643  persons,  of 
whom  23,403  were  found  to  be  infected.  These  examinations  were 
made  in  all  counties  in  the  State  except  Coffee,  Conecuh,  Escambia, 
Perry,  and  Pike,  The  Army  records,  coming  as  they  do  from  every 
walk  of  life,  and  representing  the  ages  chiefly  between  21  and  31, 
ought  to  give  a  fair  average  of  its  prevalence  at  that  age.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  hookworm  infection  is  a  disease  of  bare- 
foot age;  that  the  infection  reaches  its  maximum  of  intensity  some- 
where between  10  and  15  years  of  age ;  and  that  after  the  habit  of 
constantly  wearing  shoes  becomes  established  there  is  an  automatic 
tendency  to  recover;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  further,  that  these 
men  in  the  Army  had  long  since  been  inducted  into  shoes.  The  evi- 
dence, therefore,  is  that  the  rate  of  incidence  among  the  soldiers  is 
considerably  less  than  among  the  children  and  youths.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  more  than  conservative  to  estimate  that  one  out  of 
every  four  children  of  school  age  in  the  State  is  infected.  From 
which  it  is  seen  that  there  are  some  140,000  children  of  school  age 
suffering  from  hookworms  in  some  degree  or  other. 

The  hookworm  disease,  like  typhoid  fever,  is  preventable,  and  like 
typhoid  fever  is  prevented  by  proper  disposal  of  human  waste, 

TubercuJmts, — Tuberculosis  may  be  called  a  social  disease.  It  is 
probably  the  best  yardstick  we  have  for  measuring  general  social 
conditions.  Its  death  rate  is  influenced  by  poverty,  housing  condi- 
tions, alcoholism,  nutrition,  industrial  environment,  occupations,  the 
eommunicable  diseases,  such  as  measles,  pneumonia,  whooping  cough, 
and  chronic  endemic  diseases,  such  as  malaria,  and  above  aU,  by  that 
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group  of  troubles  which  may  be  roughly  classified  as  diseases  of 
heredity  and  neglect. 

The  death  rate  from  this  disease  in  Alabama  in  1^17  was  147;  for 
the  registration  area  of  the  Unit>©d  States  in  1916  it  was  141,  It  is 
to  be  noted  in  this  conne<:tion  that  AJabama  is  not  a  tuberculosb 
health  resort,  as  are  some  other  States,  e»  g.,  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  Many  people  gravitate  to  the^e  healdi 
resorts  and  die  every  wear,  and  their  deaths  are  charged  to  the  city 
or  State  in  which  death  occurs.  The  death  rate  for  AJabama  is  prob- 
ably actually  lowered  by  this  gravitation  to  health  resorts.  Th«0e 
facts,  taken  together,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  general  condi* 
tions  that  make  for  tuberculosis  are  rather  worse  in  Alabama  than 
in  the  registration  area  for  the  United  States, 

Vemreal  diseases, — The  number  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  in 
Alabama  is  unknown.  The  most  reliable  estimate  is  based  upon  6g- 
ures  from  the  Army.  Tliose  tigures  were  obtained  as  follows:  It  wiU 
be  remembered  that  the  local  boards  rejected  the  halt,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind  (this  was  the  custom  at  first),  accepting  only  (hose  that 
were  locally  rated  as  '^fit.''  After  the  culling  process  had  been  com- 
pleted,  those  accepted  were  sent  to  camp.  Here  tliese  select  men  wen? 
examined,  and  it  was  found  that  the  venerea!  disease  rate  of  the  men 
from  Alabama  was  H.C8  per  cent,  second  highest  in  the  United  States, 
being  surpassed  only  by  Florida.  (See  leaflet  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,) 

Recorirm^jndatimiff  emicermTig  the  State  hoard  of  health, — It  is 
obvious  from  this  summary  that  the  State  and  county  health  boards 
have  a  gigantic  task  in  the  control  of  these  and  other  communicablf 
diseases.  It  is  equally  obrious  that  there  can  be  no  full  and  adequate 
control  of  the  healtli  of  school  children  until  the  State  and  county 
health  authorities  are  financed  in  a  way  to  enable  them  to  control 
effectively  the  communicable  diseases.  It  is  this  fact  that  justifies 
this  survey  in  making  this  brief  recommendation  relative  to  the  State 
board  of  heahh.  The  recommendations  for  the  State  board  of  health 
are  more  of  intensity  than  kind-  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
board  is  to  foster  local  health  organizations.  This  it  is  doing  as 
thoroughly  and  rapidly  as  its  funds  will  peniiit.  The  appropria- 
tion that  the  board  is  asking  for,  $150,000,  though  it  is  a  great  ad* 
vance  over  its  present  appropriation,  is  ver}^  modest  when  compared 
with  the  needs  and  with  what  some  of  its  neighboring  States  are 
doing.  Florida,  for  instance,  with  only  one-third  the  population  of 
Alabama,  devotes  $150,000  to  public  health.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  legislature  will  see  its  way  clear  to  give  the  Stat«  board  of  health 
financial  support  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  government.  And  here  is  work  in  plenty  for  the  health  organiM* 
tions,  even  when  they  attain  their  full  vigor. 
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The  work  in  Chambers  County. — ^Before  proceeding  to  a  considera- 
tion of  diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect,  it  is  needful  to  review  the 
findings  in  Chambers  CJounty,  for  it  is  upon  them  that  much  of  the 
information  rests.  The  first  school  check  up  was  the  Lafayette 
school.  It  was  found  that,  physically,  the  children  rated  especially 
well.  So  well,  in  fact,  that  it  seemed  more  than  accident.  See 
figures  21  and  22,  comparing  heights  and  weights  of  the  Lafayette 
children  with  the  norm.  Li  making  this  first  comparison,  the  sexes 
were  not  separated  and  the  norm  here  referred  to  was  arrived  at  by 
taking  the  mean  between  the  sexes  of  the  norms  compiled  by  the 
Children's  Bureau.    Li  later  studies,  the  sexes  were  separated,  but 
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the  mass  results  were  not  changed.  Seeking  the  cause  of  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  children  of  Lafayette,  it  was  recalled 
that  the  manager  of  the  cotton  mills  at  Lanett  had  said  that  his  help 
was  recruited  from  the  farms;  that  it  is  the  less  prosperous  farmers 
that  gravitate  to  the  mills;  that  the  prosperous  farmers  remain  on 
the  farm,  while  those  that  find  the  farm  too  rocky  a  road  are  the 
<me8  that  decide  to  try  the  mills.  Was  this  physical  superiority  of 
the  Lafayette  children  due  to  this  process  of  segregation!  Had  the 
less  fit  gravitated  to  the  mills  and  left  only  the  stronger  at  La- 
fayette? Inquiry  was  instituted  and  it  was  learned  that  there  are 
few  or  no  white  tenant  farmers  in  the  Lafayette  region.  Further 
inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  the  white  people  in  that  section  are 
1198ai*— 19 ^20 
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generally  prosperous  and  snbstantial.  One  man  who  had  been  in 
business  there  for  two  years  stated  that  this  was  the  only  place  he 
had  ever  seen  where  he  would  be  willing  to  take  any  white  man^ 
note. 

If  this  process  of  segregation  was  the  true  explanation  of  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  Lafayette  children,  it  necessarily  fol* 
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lowed  that  there  would  be  found  a  corresponding  physical  inferiority 
at  the  mills.  The  Shawmut  mill,  built  in  1918,  was  next  examined. 
The  differences  in  weight  are  too  pronounced  and  uniform  to  be 
accidental.  The  same  scales  were  used,  and,  age  for  age,  the  children 
of  Shawmut  are  not  so  heavy  as  those  of  Lafayette.  Their  heights 
were  also  compared.  The  conclusion  is  obvious — the  children  of 
Shawmut  are  not  so  tall  as  those  of  Lafayette. 
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n  or  Age.. 


Tw«It«  yetin  of  tge. 
Thirteen  ye»n  of  ftg©*, 
Toortvcn  yvwri  of  Ago, 


Average  w«tgbt,  In 
poaiuU, 


LftFftyettA.  Shawmtit, 


«.7 
73.0 
79.7 
90.4 
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73.4 
81, 0 
96,0 


AvcTBRe  height,  In 
inches. 


LftFiTttto.  Bhawsmt. 


S1.80 
64. 5& 

6L4S 


GO.  90 
S2,89 
5fi.4S 

ee.40 


That  there  is  physical  inferiority  of  the  mill  population  has  been 
generally  recognized.  The  cause  of  it  has  been  ascribed,  by  com- 
mon consent  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  the 
•deleterious  influence  of  the  mills.  Dr.  Foght  has  shown,  in  the  case 
of  certain  mills  studied  in  South  Carolina  Bulletin,  1919,  No.  6,* 
that  the  inferiority  existed  prior  to  coming  to  the  mills.  Dr.  Foght's 
method  of  study  was  by  individual  inquiry  and  tracing  the  cases  back 
to  their  previous  homes.  These  observations  in  Chambers  County 
were  made  without  knowledge  of  these  studies,  and  were  based  upon 
a  study  of  averages,  rather  than  by  individual  inquiry;  and  3^et  the 
same  conclusions  were  reached,  namely,  that  this  inferiority  existed 
prior  to  coming  to  the  mills.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible 
that  the  mill  did  not  produce  the  underweightness  and  underheight- 
Bess  of  the  children. 

With  the  fact  of  physical  inferiority  before  coming  to  the  mills 
disposed  of,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what  actual  effect  tlie  mill 
environment  has  upon  these  children.  Is  their  physical  condition 
further  impaired ;  does  it  remain  stationary;  or  does  it  improve  after 
a  few  years  or  a  generation?  Fortune  favored  the  investigation  in 
that  there  are  mills  of  several  ages.  The  Shawmut  mill  above  re- 
ferred to  was  built  in  1908,  Its  population  is  not  so  stabilized  as 
the  older  mills.  The  Lanett  mill,  built  in  1893,  is  now  26  years  old. 
The  population  is  fairly  well  stabilized,  not  more  than  10  per  cent 
at  the  present  time  being  of  the  floating  type.  The  Langdale  mill 
is  the  oldest  of  the  group,  but  it  is  small  and  does  not  lend  itself  well 
to  the  study  of  averages. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  children  here  studied  have  never  worked 
in  a  cotton  miU,  and  that  among  them  are  a  negligible  few  whose 
parents  are  not  even  connected  with  the  cotton  mills.  It  should  be 
noted  further  that  above  14  years  old  complicating  factors  arise,  such 
as  untimely  dropping  out  of  school.  Accordingly,  comparisons  are 
bise^l  upon  the  5-year  group  including  10  to  14  years  of  age,  where 


» A  Balf-tlrae  Mill  SchooL    By  H>  W*  Fofi^bt.    Wtsbln^OD,  OoTerom^Dl  PrtotlOf  01Bc% 
1919,     (0.  8.  Bore&a  of  Bdacatlon,     Bulletin,  1919.  Ho*  6*) 
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numbers  are  largest  and  where  comparisons  can  be  made  with  most 
miiformity.  The  Lanett  school,  26  years  old,  was  next  examined, 
and  the  results  compared  with  Shawmut  as  follows:  At  10  years  old, 
the  average  height  of  the  children  at  Lanett,  the  older  mill,  is  nearly 
2i  inches  greater  than  the  children  at  Shawmut,  and  this  difference 
is  maintained  with  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  to  14  years  of  age. 
(See  figure  23.)  Weights:  At  10  years  old,  the  children  of  the 
older  mill,  Lanett,  average  1  pound  heavier  than  the  children  of  the 
new  mill.  They  practically  come  together  at  11;  at  12  the  older 
mill  children  are  again  the  heavier;  at  13,  there  is  over  4  pounds  dif- 
ference, and  at  14  there  is  over  a  pound  diflference,  all  in  favor  of  the 
older  mill.    (See  figure  24.) 
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Separating  the  sexes  and  eliminating  extremes  did  not  in  a  single 
instance  change  the  results.  The  mass  facts  are,  first,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  LaFayette,  year  by  year,  are  taller  and  heavier  than  the 
norm;  second,  that  the  children  of  Shawmut  (the  new  mill)  year  by 
year,  are  not  so  tall  and  not  so  heavy  as  the  norm;  third,  that  the 
children  of  Lanett,  the  older  mill,  are  taller  and  heavier  than  the 
cnildren  of  Shawmut,  the  newer  mill. 

Comparing  now  the  two  old  mills,  Langdale  and  Lanett  (see  figures 
25  and  26),  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  erratic 
curve  of  Langdale  (the  smaller  school),  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  height  and  weight,  and  that  both  of  them  play  round  and 
over  the  norm.    All  of  which,  taken  together,  suggests  tiiat  the  limit 
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of  improvement  under  present  conditions  has  been  approached  if 
not  indeed  reached,  and  that  no  further  improvement  in  height  and 
weight  can  be  expected  till  some  new  f  act<^  has  been  introduced. 

Diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect. — ^Passing  now  to  the  ^^  diseases  of 
heredity  and  neglect "  let  us  take  the  eyes.  Of  the  total  number  of 
Army  rejections  we  learn  that  21  per  cent  of  tiie  rejections  in  the  first 
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draft  were  based  upon  eye  troubles.  The  total  rejections  were,  it 
will  be  remembered,  about  one-third.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  these 
rejected  for  eye  deviations  of  one  kind  or  another  would  mean  that 
7  per  cent  of  our  population  is  suffering  from  some  form  of  eye  trouble 
of  sufficient  seriousness  to  disqualify  them  for  military  duty.  These 
deviations  from  the  normal  consist  mostly  of  errors  of  refraction* 
Theee  ^^  errors  of  refraction ''  consist  of  near-sightedness,  far-sighted- 
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And  this  is  a  comity  whei^e,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  superior  visin 
of  the  children  of  the  older  mills  actually  reduces  the  incidence  rate. 
If  this  is  a  county  where,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  superior  vision  of 
the  children  of  the  older  mills  actually  reduce  tlie  incident  rate.  If 
this  is  a  fair  index  for  the  State,  then  there  are  over  150,000  children 
of  school  age  with  vision  needing  attention.  Here  is  work  for 
school  health  supervision. 

The  above  classification,  it  will  be  noted,  is  based  upon  1,639  ex- 
aminations in  Chambers  County. 

Comparison  of  the  eyes  of  the  mill  cliildren  compared  with  those  of 
La  Fayette  shows  the  following  results: 


La  Fayette. 

Stiawmut. 

Lanett. 

Olaag             I    II 

III 

I    n    III 

I     II     III 

Percent        43  44 

14 

28   53     24 

46   38     16 

I 


In  charting  Classes  I  (perfect  vision  according  to  test)   and 
(needing  the  attention  of  an  oculist),  the  results  are  ver}^  striking. 
The  examiner  was  prepared  to  find  the  vision  of  the  mill   rat- 
» ing  lower  than  La  Fayette,  but  not  to  find  the  mill  environments  actu- 
ally improving  vision.* 

Teeth. — The  teeth  are  another  feature  of  heredity  and  neglect  of 
great  importance.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  Army  rejections  were  on  ac- 
count of  teeth.  It  is  now  known  that  many  cases  of  obscure  origin, 
roughly  classed  as  rheumatism  and  chronic  malaria,  are  tooth  intoxi- 
cations.  Dr.  Horn,  of  Union  Springs,  Ala.,  in  a  paper  before  the 
State  Medical  Association  of  Alabama,  says : 

Our  examinations  show  that  90  per  cent  of  these  (the  school)  children  have 
decayed  teeth.  Half  of  the  decayed  teeth  are  the  first  molars*  the  six-year  per- 
manent teeth,  i\ud  the  key^t^^ie  to  tlie  dentjil  jirch,  fn*qtiently  decayed  t)eyond 
repair,  while  the  parents  are  eonslderluK  thetue  Important  teeth  as  tetntjomry 
and  unworthy  of  attention.  In  20  per  cent  we  find  pas  pouring  from  one  or 
more  ahsceased  teeth« 

In  Chambers  County  these  general  conditions  are  reflect-ed.  Not 
only  the  teeth,  but  the  gums  are  attacked.  First  there  is  a  deposit  of 
tartar  on  the  teeth  at  the  root^  and  this  spreading  follows  the  tooth 
into  the  gums.  The  gnms  are  eaten  away  before  it,  so  to  speak,  and 
it  is  a  characteristic  of  gum  tissue  that  once  gone  it  does  not  replace 

1  The  fonowlns  U  a  rag^^ted  expIaiuitJon :  Errors  of  refimctloa  ar«  Aon  to  dtrlAttooa 
troai  the  QormiLl  la  alio  tad  tliapt  of  the  eye.  And  these  It  woald  ssen  ara  bsn^tttrnfj 
Ualta*  just  as  the  color  of  the  eye  Is  hereditary.  Certainly,  ieiprov«'Dit*Bt  In  health  •■4 
straasth  and  hodWj  vigor  can  not  affect  the  stxe  aad  shape  of  the  eye.  Bat  It  li 
«fMi«etTalile  tlmt  nuch  IroproTPtneot  might  affect  the  accommocSatloa,  AceomtDodatUka  i 
aAfeetad  hj  aieans  of  aiascles.    tf  these  are  grtTen  more  toae  along  with  the  otb^^r  ma 

of  lbs  body,  acixranaiodatJon  coald  be  eorrespoadlngly  liaproTed,     Now,  If  accommoda  

Is  laiproTed,  when  relylag  upon  the  Saellea  test,  the  eyes  wltl  appear  Improved,  te 
actaal  praetlre  U  it  fouad  that  eyt^x  show  ap  l»et(er  la  the  is»nilxig  tbao  tb»  affaraoos, 
Uie  resiioD  betag  tbst  In  the  sfti*raoon  Ihe  muncles  of  AecoaiRiodatloti  are  tired. 
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A  typical  case  is  a  decay  on  one  side,  say  the  six-year  molar. 
>n  account  of  the  decay,  the  child  ceases  to  chew  on  that  side.  Chew- 
ing is  nature's  process  of  1x)oth-cleaning.  Hence  the  teeth  on  that 
side  become  foul,  tartar  begins  to  accumulate,  the  gums  are  then  in- 
raded,  they  turn  red  at  the  margins,  and  bleed  easily,  the  breath  be- 
somes  foul,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  that  condition  laiown  as 
iiggs  disease,  or  pyorrhea.  It  is  easily  prevented,  but  infinitely  diffi- 
siilt  to  cur©  or  arrest.    And  once  it  becomes  established  each  year 

ds  it  a  little  worse,  even  with  the  most  painstaking  care,  while  if  it 

neglected,  it  immediately  takes  a  new  start.  Ultimately  the  teeth 
sen  and  come  out, 

Our  knowledge  of  teetli  in  Alabama  rests  upon  the  studies  at  Union 

prings,  Birmingham,  and  in  Chambers  County.* 

Dr.  Horn  quotes  statistics  showing  the  proportion  of  children 

ith  defective  teeth  as  follows: 


1                                                        CUies, 

Number  of 
penoos 

For  octit 

wlthdecayid 

taellL 

Lrmfnffh.,«    . 

90 

Detroit.,.. ..„,  ,1 .  I \,,,,,, 

7S 

Cleveland - * 

07 

CliicliinAti ,.,,, 

90 

Average , ..,.. , 

90 

Comparing  these  statistics  with  Lafayette,  and  remembering  that 
;he  general  superiority  here  is  a  case  of  segregation,  it  is  not  sur- 
rising  to  find  this  superiority  reflected  also  in  the  teeth.  One  is 
repared  to  find  20  per  cent  of  the  Lafayette  children  with  perfect 
th,  notwithstanding  only  10  per  cent  with  perfect  teeth  are  to  be 
found  in  the  cities  quoted  by  Dr.  Horn. 

But  comparing  Lafayette  with  the  mill,  one  is  rather  surprised 
kt  the  effect  of  the  mill  environment  upon  the  children's  teeth  as 
■evealed  in  figure  27.    This  will  again  be  referred  to  under  nutrition. 

Nutrition, — Probably  the  most  fundamental  thing  in  connection 
^ith  the  general  well-being  of  children,  particularly  in  their  grow- 
ng  period,  is  nutrition.  Even  among  adults  it  figures  largely  in  both 
he  causation  and  correction  of  disease.  Beriberi  and  pellagra  are 
:wo  notable  instances  where  the  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show  the 
trouble  is  at  bottom  one  of  diet.  In  both  cases  the  disease  is  cor- 
ted  by  correcting  the  diet.    In  children,  rickets  is  a  well-known 

sease  of  malnutrition. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  cases  in  which  undernourishment 

ays  an  important  but  more  obscure  role.    As  has  been  seen,  the 

In  the  StAte  survey  only  the  i^roraer  defects  aeem  to  have  been  titken  Into  Account, 
at  In  Unloii  Bf^rinss.   Blrmiii^aaip  and  Cbaxobert  Coaoty,   minute  exBmlnntloni   w«r« 
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children  in  the  cotton-mill  Tillages  of  Chambers  County  hsTe  teitk 
that  are  superior  to  the  less  fortunate  children  of  the  towns  and 
cities.  And  this  superiority  increases  with  the  ago  of  the  mill  from 
the  newest  to  the  oldest,  where  it  reaches  its  maximum.  The  only 
reasonable  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  it  is  a  question  of 
nutrition  during  early  childhood,  when  the  teeth  are  in  their  forma- 
tive stages.  At  this  time  it  is  unquestionably  important  for  the  child 
not  only  to  be  well  nourished,  but  to  be  getting  in  its  food  rU  the 
chemical  elements  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  chemically  per* 
feet  teeth,  hard,  flinty,  and  able  to  resist  decay.  Evidence  turns  up 
here  and  there  that  strongly  suggests  that  a  given  child  was  not 
properly  nourished  at  that  time  of  life,  as  chalky  teeth,  for  instance* 

•BiieHmiSWAM'  ANP'UNtON*  SPRINGS* 

I 


* 


FiO.  27. — Avenge  perceoUtfe  of  children   with  perfect  t^tli. 

that  are  too  brittle  to  even  carry  fillings  well.  Recently  a  boy  was 
found  with  a  distinct  seamlike  line  across  the  outer  surface  of  all  his 
teeth  except  the  eyeteeth,  which  were  later  coming.  The  most  prob- 
able explanation  is  that  there  was  some  nutritional  disturbance  wben 
this  line  was  laid  down. 

A  natural  question  is:  How  did  the  mill  operate  to  improve  them 
children?  There  are  three  ways  in  which  it  might  effect  physical 
improvement  in  its  population: 

1*  It  has  been  noted  that  the  mill  population  comes  from  the  le&s 
prosperous  element  on  the  farm;  this  is  the  stratum  of  society  in 
which  hookworms  are  most  prevalent  And  again,  that  hookworms  do 
not  multiply  in  the  body;  that  each  hookworm  has  individually  been 
introduced  from  without.  So  that  if  a  child  suffering  from  hook- 
worms be  removed  to  a  hookworm- free  environment  ho  ceases  to  get 
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any  new  worms.  Then  the  old  ones  gradually  die  out,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  he  automatically  recovera  Perhaps  the  life  of  the 
hookworm  does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  years.  In  that  case  the 
children  automatically  recover  in  that  time.  The  mUIs  offer  a  hook- 
worfn-free  enmronmenL 

2,  Through  the  pay  check  the  mill  operatives  get  good  wages  and 
have  little  to  spend  it  for  beyond  simple  apparel  and  "eats,"  Many 
of  them  save  money.  A  banker  at  West  Point  told  me  that  they  have 
3,000  live  bank  accounts,  and  this  in  a  total  population  of  18,000 
people.  Some  of  the  mill  operatives,  he  said,  have  as  high  as  $10,000 
on  deposit.  When  the  Victorj^  Loan  Drive  opened,  the  mills  shut 
down  and  all  got  together  and  went  "over  the  top"  in  45  minutes. 
Some  of  these  people  save  money  and  then  go  back  to  the  farm.    These 

7«  ^p 
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Fi«.  28. — Average  peretotage  of  children  with  perfect  vlsloa. 

are  only  fragments  of  evidence  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  mill 
operatives,  but  the  state  of  nutrition  and  the  inci-easing  height  and 
weight  of  the  children  are  unquestionably  proofs  that  they  do  feed 
well. 

8.  The  mill  brings  them  together  and  furnishes  congenial  associa- 
tions with  their  kind,  which  increases  the  happiness  and  contributes 
to  their  general  well-being.  There  are  probably  other  ways,  but 
these  are  unquestionable. 

These  brief  studies  justify  these  suggestions: 

1.  That  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  mill  population  was  acquired 
before  coming  to  the  mills* 

2.  That  it  is  a  case  of  segregation,  the  effects  of  which  are  reflected 
not  only  in  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  mill  group  but  also  in  the 
physical  superiority  of  the  population  left  behind. 
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3.  That  this  physical  inferiority^  reflected  in  the  premill  age  ^vhere 
the  studies  have  been  made^  is,  a  priori,  to  be  expected. 

4,  That  the  mill  environments  react  upon  tlie  preniill  population 
in  a  favorable  way,  as  is  shown  by  inipro%'ement  in  height,  weight, 
condition  of  teeth,  and  vision. 

Further  investigation  along  lines  herein  suggested  will  yield  results 
of  the  first  jnagnitude. 

A  working  plan. — ^The  general  plan  of  school  health  supervision 
that  has  given  best  results  originated  in  Florida.  It  is  in  successful 
operation  in  Palm  Beach  County  and  other  counties  in  that  State. 
The  county  board  of  education  employs  a  health  supervisor  upon  a 
12-month  basis,  furnishes  a  Ford,  with  its  upkeep,  and  turns  her  loose. 
(Experience  lias  shown  that  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
work  a  car  is  absolutely  necessary;  so  much  so  that  in  counties 
whore  the  condition  of  the  roads  do  not  permit  the  use  of  a  car 
the  work  is  not  recommended.)  This  presupposes  that  tlie  health 
supervisor  shall  have  certain  qualifications  and  training  to  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

The  first  step  in  working  out  the  plan  was  to  change  from  the 
medical  inspection  viewpoint*  and  from  the  public  health  nursing 
viewpoint  to  the  teaching  riewpoint.  To  this  end  a  teacher  was  em* 
ployed  Instead  of  a  tmrse  as  school  health  supervisor.  This  was  the 
original  plan  in  Horida,  and  the  plan  followed  in  this  survey  in 
Chambers  County,  the  results  of  which  are  paHly  incorporated  in  this 
repoH  and  speak  for  themselves. 

The  direction, — It  was  not  seen  from  the  beginning  the  direction 
that  this  idea  when  put  into  practice  would  take,  the  lines  along  which 
it  would  evolve.  Turning  the  idea  loose  and  following  its  lead,  it 
soon  established  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  functions  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  board  of  health. 

For  instance,  it  is  noted  that  physictd  traiU  rwn  in  familieB,  In  one 
family  the  children  will  have  especially  beautiful  dental  arches;  in 
another  the  arches  will  be  uniformly  high.  In  one  family  there  will 
be  found  especially  good  eyes;  in  another  there  will  be  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  eye  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another.  In  one  family  the  chil- 
dren will  be  straight ;  in  another,  drooping*  etc.  Gradually  the  idea  let 
loose  and  its  lead  followed  separated  the  health  conservation  prob- 
lems into  two  groups :  Those  diseases  for  which  our  neighbors  are  pri* 
marily  responsible,  and  w*hich  we  call  communicable;  and  thoee  for 
which  we  and  our  parents  are  primarily  responsible,  and  which  we 
call  the  diseases  of  heredity  and  neglect. 

But  the  idea  did  not  stop  here.  It  was  constantly  and  insistently 
noted  that,  among  family  traits,  special  mental  characteristics  are  MB 
common  as  pliysical.  Mental,  like  physical,  deficiencies,  may  be  eTm, 
classified  an  those  of  heredity  and  neglect;  e,  g*,  feebre-mindc 
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is  an  instance  of  hereditaiy  mental  deficiency;  illiteracy  in  the  other- 
wise sound  mind  is  an  instance  of  mental  deficiency  due  to  neglect. 
Thus  it  is  noted  that  both  groups,  physical  and  mental*  have  their 
roots  in  heredity  and  neglect.  The  idea  has  step  by  step  drawn  to- 
gether the  deficiencies  of  heredity  and  neglect,  both  physical  and 
mental. 

Pari  passu  the  idea  indicated  the  special  training  that  the  health 
supervisor  should  have  indicated  that  she  should  know  how  to  use 
**eyes,  scales,  and  a  tapeline,"  and  make  an  intelligence  test,  and 
should  know  something  of  the  fundamentals  of  heredity. 

The  results  achieved  in  Chambers  County,  where  the  method  was 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  this  study,  will  indicate  something  of 
its  practical  working  value.  Only  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  results  were  achieved  in  five  weeks,  and  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
actual  achievements  have  been  incorporated  in  the  report;  that  the 
great  end  results  are  that  near  2,000  children  in  the  county  have  had 
a  due  inventory  of  their  deficiencies  taken,  in  which  they  themselves 
have  helped  do  the  work;  and  that  now  they  are  busily  engaged  in 
having  the  remediable  deficiencies  corrected. 

The  procedure  has  been  received  by  the  people  of  the  county  with 
the  utmost  appreciation.  In  our  last  interview,  Supt.  Bamett  stated 
that  it  was  his  program  to  continue  the  work,  even  if  he  has  to  reduce 
the  length  of  school  term,  say,  three  days  to  meet  the  financial  obliga- 
tions it  incurs. 

The  plan  of  procedure  here  proposed  has  several  features  to  com- 
mend it,  the  following  of  which  may  be  mentioned : 

1.  Simplicity*  It  involves  no  new  legislation.  The  county  boards 
of  education  have  as  ample  authority  to  engage  a  health  teacher  as  a 
teacher  of  mathematics. 

2.  It  harmonizes  with  the  general  school  organization.  Its  intro- 
duction is  without  friction,  without  a  jar  of  any  kind. 

3.  It  harmonizes  with  the  board  of  health.  The  line  of  cleavage 
shows  where  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  two  government 
units  meet.  It  disposes  of  duplication  of  work,  and  leaves  each  to 
develop  along  its  own  lines,  each  unhampered  by  the  other — the  one 
developing  the  tea^iher  idea,  the  other  the  policing  idea. 

4.  It  provides  at  once  a  workable  method  for  taking  advantage  of 
the  recent  Army  developments  in  intelligence  testing,  the  importance 
of  which  can  not  be  overestimated. 

5.  In  providing  a  State-wide  standardized  program  it  will  enable 
the  findings  in  one  part  of  the  State  to  be  compared  with  findings  else- 
where, and  will  thus  lay  the  foundation  for  the  final  solution  of  some 
of  our  social  problems.  The  findings  in  the  cotton  mills  during  this 
brief  period  hint  at  what  lies  beyond. 
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Resume  of  recommendations, — 1.  That  the  line  of  cleavage  hemii 
proposed  be  established  as  defining  the  recognized  functions  of  the 
boards  of  education  and  health,  respectively* 

2.  That  endi  county  board  of  education  employ  a  school  health 
supervisor  upon  a  12  months^  basis,  and  furnish  her  a  car  with  ila 
upkeep, 

3.  That  the  State  department  of  education  engage  the  servicee  of  t 
State  school  health  supervisor  to  organize,  supervise,  and  direct  th* 
work  in  the  several  counties.  He  should  have  a  broad  medical  knowl- 
edge, with  a  sociological  turn  of  mind  and  a  pioneering  spirit  of 
investigation  in  order  to  get  best  results. 

DO  the:  rural  ^=*  village  schcxdls 

OF  ALABAMA  NE1E.D  HEALTH   DIFIECTORS? 
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IL  POSITIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  precedin^u  pftges  have  dealt  with  the  problems  of  preventing 
and  remedying  disease  and  defect.  Quite  as  significant  is  the  positive 
work  of  physical  education,  the  aim  of  which  may  be  defined  as; 

More  fuUy  utifl  thorntti^lil}^  to  prepurc  the  bofs  nnd  ^r\n  of  tbe  Nation  for  tlM 
duties  ntid  rt'sponsibillties  of  citizenship  through  the  development  of  bodllj 
vigur  atid  ondumnce,  mnscular  strengtli  a»d  skill*  bodily  and  meotal  poLae.  ■■■ 
eueh  detdraljle  ujorol  and  bocLhI  qualities  as  courage,  self-control^  self-etibof^^l 
nut  Ion  and  obedleace  to  authority,  coo-perntion  under  lendersdilp,  and  dUclpUDed 
initlnUve, 

The  essentials  are:  Systematic  coui^e  of  physical  training  actiiritiflt 
adapted  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  children;  skilled  and  compe* 
tent  direction  by  teachers  and  supervisors;  adequate  material  facili* 
ties  in  the  way  of  playgrounds,  athletic  fields,  and  equipmenL  In- 
door  gymnasiums  are  necessary  only  where  and  when  climatie  condi- 
tions make  out*door  exercise  impracticable,  or  in  cities  where  out- 
door space  can  not  be  had* 

It  must  be  understood  that  "  physical-training  activities**  include 
caUsthenics,  gymnastics,  marching  exercises,  and  organized  play 
games  and  atliletics.    No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  ideo^ 
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tify  these  things  with  "recreation,''  in  the  sense  of  diversion  and 
amusement.  They  are  the  solid  substance  of  physical  education  as 
defined  below. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  make  extensive  investigation  of  physical 
education  in  this  survey.  The  ground  was  sufficiently  covered  in  the 
survey  of  Child  Welfare  in  Alabama^  conducted  by  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  in  1918. 

In  the  section  on  playgrounds  and  play  equipment  in  the  chapter 
on  education  (pp.  81,  82),  it  is  stated  that  the  grounds  and  equip- 
ment for  organized  games  and  athletics  both  in  urban  and  rural 
schools  are  wholly  inadequate,  and  that  supervisors  are  rarely  em- 
ployed. The  sole  exceptions  are  the  schools  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  the  large  corporations. 

The  matter  is  more  extensively  treated  in  the  chapter  on  recreation^ 
but  with  no  modification  of  the  conclusion  stated  above. 

Recommend^tiorut, — There  should  be  enacted  a  modem  physical 
education  law  for  the  State,  During  the  past  four  years  IS  States 
have  enacted  laws  providing  for  State-wide  physical  education.  The 
following  summary  of  the  legislative  provisions  necessary  for  an 
effective  system  of  physical  education  is  based  upon  this  recent 
legislation : 

1.  A  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  and  subject  of  the  law.*  (See 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Calif,  E.  L) 

2.  Provision  of  administrative  machinery  in  the  State  department 
of  education  sufficient  for  the  effective  administration  of  the  law. 
This  provision  should  be  broad  and  flexible    Two  things  are  essential : 

(a)   State  direction  and  supervision.    The  be^st  plan  is  a  State 
director  of  physical  education  with  the  ranlc  of  deputy 
or  assistant  State  superintendent.    His  powers  and  duties 
must  not  be  narrowly  defined.     (N.  Y»j  Calif.,  Md.) 
Sufficient  financial  resources  to  insure  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  this  office,  either  by  specific  appropriation  or  by 
authorizing  the  State  department  to  make  adequate  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  out  of  the  general  school  funds. 
Provision  for  the  continuous  physical  education  of  all  children 
and  youth  of  school  age  (0-18)  in  the  State: 

(a)  All  children  in  all  grades  and  departments  of  the  public 
schools. 
All  children  in  institutional  and  private  schools.     (N.  Y., 

R.  L) 
All  students  in  normal  schools  and  other  schools  in  which 
teachers  are  trained.     (N.  J*,  Calif*) 


(6) 
(c) 


iCIind  Welfare  in  Alatmmft.  An  tnqolry  b^  tb«  NatfOEal  Child  t4ibor  Committee, 
under  the  Auaplcea  and  with  the  Cooperation  of  tbe  Untrcfslty  of  Alabama.  Edward  N. 
Ooppcr.     PabUiibcd  by  National  Cblld  Lnbor  Committee.  New  Tortc,  1018. 

*  fl«e  Bq.  of  Sdo.  Bol.,  1018,  No.  40.     Recent  State  Edocation  for  Pby tlcal  Education. 
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(d)  All  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  in  industry.  This  niay  ba 
secured  by  extending  the  continuation  school  program  so  ts 
to  make  physical  education  obligatory  up  to  18;  or  it  may  bt 
secured  by  recognizing  and  crediting  such  agencies  as  mu- 
nicipal playgrounds.  Boy  Scouts,  Young  Men's  Christiao 
Association.  jVttempts  at  precise  definition  in  the  law 
should  be  avoided.  It  should  be  left  as  an  administnitiT« 
problem  under  general  authorization.     (N.  Y.) 

4.  A  minimuni  time  requirement  for  physical  education  of  om 
hour  each  day.  It  should  be  explicit  that  this  is  the  minimum  and 
that  school  authorities  are  encouraged  to  increase  the  time  deToted 
to  play,  recreation,  and  athletics  outside  the  regular  school  hours. 
For  children  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  industry,  activities  thit 
are  approved  by  the  State  director  of  physical  education  as  equin* 
lent  to  prescribed  courses  in  physical  education  should  be  aocepted 
as  fulfilling,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  time  and  quality  requirements  in 
physical  education. 

5.  There  should  be  a  carefully  drawn  provision  authoriziug  and 
requiring  the  employment  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  under 
specified  conditions  and  in  harmony  with  the  administrative  orgitifc 
zation  of  the  State,  A  State  with  a  county  unit  organization  would 
require  county  supervisors;  one  with  supervisory  districts  would 
require  district  supervision.  City  systems  would  require  both  super- 
visors and  special  teachei's — the  latter  for  intermediate  and  high 
schools  at  least.  By  specified  conditions  is  meant  that  a  stjpervisor 
should  be  required  for  a  given  unit  of  school  population,  the  size  of 
the  unit  to  depend  upon  density  of  population. 

6.  Provision  for  State  aid  to  county  and  local  authorities  in  part 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers,  (N.  Y,, 
Nev.) 

7.  Provision  requiring  the  State  department  of  education  to  fix 
qualifications  of  supervisors  and  special  teachers  and  to  issue  special 
licenses  for  the  same. 

8.  Provision  for  adequate  physical  education  in  the  preparation  of 
all  teachers,  both  for  the  secondary  and  the  elementary  school.  The 
essential  requirements  of  this  part  of  the  teachers'  education  should 
be  prescribed  by  the  State  authorities. 

9.  Special  provision  for  training  regular  class  teachers  already  in 
the  service  in  order  that  they  may  do  their  essential  part  in  the 
program  of  physical  education.     (N.  Y.,  N,  J.) 

10.  Provision  requiring  that  pupils  be  graded  in  physical  education 
as  in  other  school  subjects  and  exercises  and  that  satisfactory  progress 
in  physical  education  be  a  condition  to  promotion  and  graduaUoiL 
(N.  J,,  Calit) 
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11.  Eflfective  provision  for  coordinating  medical  and  sanitary  su- 
ervision  of  schools  with  the  physical  education.    Otherwise  such  es- 

ntial  factors  in  a  complete  program  of  physical  education  as  detec- 
tion and  correction  of  defects  and  sanitary  conditions  of  grounds, 
buildings,  and  equipment  wiQ  be  neglected.  Most  States  having 
inedical  inspection  laws  will  need  to  revise  and  extend  them.  In 
States  having  no  such  laws  the  enactment  of  medical  inspection  and 
physical  education  laws  should  be  worked  out  so  as  to  insure  effective 
jooordination. 

12,  Ifj  as  in  some  of  the  laws  already  enactedj  reference  is  made 
to  military  training,  the  inten^elations  should  be  clearly  recognized. 
!A  system  of  physical  education  worthy  the  name  must  include  all 
tho  essentials  of  premilitary  training ;  development  of  sound  physical 
condition,  training  in  care  of  one's  physical  self,  training  in  coopera- 
tion, respect  for  discipline.  Drill  in  tactics  and  the  manual  of  arms 
can  not  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  or  eciuivalent  for  the  course  in 
physical  education.  If  military  training  is  authorized  in  the  law, 
then  the  State  director  of  physical  education  should  be  authorized 
and  required  to  pass  upon  the  value  of  any  proposed  plan  of  military 
training  and  to  accept  it  as  siibstitute  for  physical  education  only  in 
60  far  as  it  includes  the  health ,  vigor,  and  endurance-producing  fea- 
tures of  the  physical  education  program. 

The  items  in  this  program  of  most  immediate  importance  in  Ala- 
bama are  those  relating  to  State  direction  and  supervision — Section 
2  (a)  and  (i),  A  competent  State  supervisor  will  work  out  the 
I  details  of  legislation  needed  in  the  State,  The  salary  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  command  a  broadly  educated  and  experienced  man ;  $3,500  a 
year  should  be  the  minimum, 
119801"— 10 21 
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Productive  educative  tmploymsnt  for  town  children. — About  one* 
fourth  of  the  children  of  Alabama  live  in  the  46  cities  listed  as  liav- 
iDg  a  population  of  2,000  or  morej  and  a  considerable  per  cent  in  the 
remaining  231  incorporated  commumties  and  mining  and  mill  till- 
ages in  which  many  of  the  features  of  urban  life  are  found.  For 
these  children  especially  it  is  desirable  to  know  of  their  out-of-schoal 
occupations. 

Present  occupation  of  the  child, — ^To  determine  what  occupaticms 
of  the  city  and  town  school  children  have  taken  the  place  of  thosa 
of  the  rural  districts,  teachere  of  the  four  upper  grades  of  grammar 
schools  were  asked  to  make  a  tabulated  list  of  the  occupations,  earn* 
ings,  and  home  employment  of  the  children,  both  during  out-of- 
school  hours  and  in  vacation.  These  lists  were  compiled  very  car*- 
fully  and  fully  by  the  teachers.  For  purposes  of  comparision,  the 
cities  which  reported  are  divided  into  groups  as  follows: 

1,  Cities  of  over  25,000  population— 8. 

2,  Cities  of  10,000-2*1,000  population ^4. 

3,  Cities  of  5.000-10,000  populntlon— 5. 

4,  Cities  of  2,000-5,000  population— 24. 

5,  Cities  un^er  2,000  population— 62. 

Summaries  of  the  reports  of  children  for  each  class  of  cities  art 
discussed  in  tlie  following  sections.     For  the  convenience  of 
reader  the  fipires  have  been  reduced  to  percentages. 

The  school  year, — ^In  the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama  the  white 
schools  are  in  session  (school  year  1917-18)  178  days,  and  the  colored 
schools  171  days.  This  leaves,  excluding  Sundays,  a  total  of  135 
days  when  the  white  children  are  not  in  school  and  142  vacation  days 
for  the  colored  children. 

The  school  day. — ^The  city  schools  are  in  session  on  an  average  of 
about  five  hours  per  day.  On  school  days  at  least  three  additional 
hours  might  be  used  for  educative  occupations,  and  five  hours  of 
vacation  daj^,  and  yet  enough  time  be  left  for  home  work,  home 
study,  and  play.  Occupations  interesting  and  educative  are  in  them* 
selves  recreational. 

Vocational  and  avocational  occupations. — ^The  school  systeiii  of 
Alabama  had  its  inception  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  of  the  people 
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were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  Saturday  holidays  and 
the  longer  summer  vacations  were  planned  that  the  children  might 
help  with  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  the  farm  crops. 
When  the  child  who  lives  on  the  farm  is  not  in  school  there  are  al- 
ways purposeful  duties  that  form  habits  of  industry,  and  from  which 
knowledge  may  be  constantly  gained.  With  the  rise  of  the  cities 
the  same  general  scliool  plan  was  continued,  except  that  the  city 
schools  are  in  session  a  slightly  larger  number  of  days  each  year. 

Sumrnary  of  employrrterU  of  school  cMldren^  away  from  home. — ^The 
teachers  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama  reported  on  the  occupa- 
tions of  27,555  school  children  in  the  four  upper  grades  of  the  gram- 
mar school.  Of  the  total  reported,  23,579,  or  85.5  per  cent,  do  not 
have  any  gainful  occupation  away  from  home  during  out-of -school 
hours;  and  22,349,  or  81.1  per  cent,  are  not  engaged  in  such  occupa- 
ti(ms  during  the  smnmer  vacation.  The  number  of  employed  in  the 
larger  cities  is  much  greater,  but  the  per  cent  of  employment  does 
not  vary  markedly  in  the  different  sized  cities,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing percentages: 


Per  cent  of  8chool  children  with  employment. 
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In 
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14.8 

1b  dtias  with  ainder  2,01)0. l.l.... 

20.8 

The  average  amount  of  money  earned  per  week  is  independent  of 
the  size  of  the  city.  The  average  earnings  of  colored  children  are 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  white  children.  For  the  total  number 
of  children  employed  an  average  of  $2.74^  per  week  is  earned  during 
the  out-of -school  hours  and  an  average  of  $4.83  ^  in  vacation. 

Occupation  of  white  girls  away  from  hom>e  {Table  48). — A  very 
small  number  of  white  girls  are  employed  in  gainful  occupation  out- 
side the  home.  Of  the  11,447  reporting,  only  299  are  so  employed  in 
the  out-of-school  hours  and  418  during  vacation.  The  size  of  the 
city  seems  to  make  little  difference  in  the  per  cent  employed.  The 
average  earnings  per  week  of  the  girls  employed  away  from  home 
ranges  from  $1.80  to  $2.65  during  out-of-school  hours,  and  from 
$8.92  to  $5.69  in  vacation.  The  average  amounts  received  per  week 
are  slightly  less  in  the  smaller  cities  than  in  the  larger  cities. 

White  girls  at  horns  {Table  43). — ^The  comparatively  small  number 
of  white  girls  employed  in  regular  home  duties  is,  without  doubt, 
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due  to  the  employment  of  negro  servants  in  the  home.    Of  the  11447 
white  girls  reported,  3,877  have  home  duties.    The  per  cent  em- 
ployed in  home  work  decreases  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  tlie 
city.    The  range  of  percentage  employed  is  from  16,J)  per  cent  in 
cities  of  over  25,000  to  76.1  per  cent  in  towns  of  less  than  2,000 
population;  the  per  cent  of  girls  paid  for  home  work  decreases  u 
the  cities  decrease  in  size. 

Table  4B, — Occupofiofi  of  white  girls  in  gainful  employment  outHde  the  hcmt. 
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■                                    Table  49. — Occupation  of  white  girts  at  home.                            1 
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7.4 
7.3 
7.0 

a8 

7.3 

7»4 
348 
359 
Ml 
336 

2*1 

47.1 

Ifc4 

From  l6,000  to  25,000 ^ 

From*\()00lo  10,000 ,«.,...., 

From  2,000  to  5,000 , 

\A9§  thmn  a»000 

TotftL     .....,....— 

11,447 

«,«77 

2,060 

Colored  girU  away  front  home  {Table  60). — Of  the  3,463  colored 
girls  reported,  487  were  employed  during  the  out-of -school  hours  and 
679  in  vacation.    The  per  cent  of  colored  girls  engaged  in  employment 
outside  the  home  increases  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  city* 
The  percentage  for  cities  of  under  2,000  population  is  much  grealor 
than  for  any  other  clas-s  of  cities,  although  the  number  of  girls  t^ 
ported  is  too  small  for  the  basing  of  definite  conclusion*    The  amount 
of  money  earned  ranges  from  $1,30  to  $3.09  per  week  during  oul-of- 
school  hours,  and  $2.33  to  $4.06  in  vacation.    The  amount  of  money 
earned  is  usually  slightly  less  in  the  small  cities. 

Colored  girh  at  home  (TahU  5/). — A  very  anall  per  cent  of  the 
colored  girls  claim  to  have  regular  home  duties.    The  average  per- 
centage does  not  vary  greatly  in  cities  of  over  2,000  population,  but 
decreases  one-half  or  more  in  towns  of  under  2,000  population.    The 
number  of  hours  per  week  that  colored  girls  are  engaged  in  hoiM 
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duties  is  about  double  the  number  of  hours  that  white  girls  work  at 
home.  In  the  large  cities  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  colored  girls  are 
paid  for  home  work  than  in  the  towns.  This  per  cent  decreases  with 
the  decrease  in  population  except  in  the  case  of  cities  of  fi^om  10,000 
la  25,000  population,  when  it  is  slightly  larger  than  in  cities  of  over 
25,000  population. 

TABU  50. — Occupation  of  colored  girU  in  gainful  oocupation  outaide  the  home. 


Alter  actMol. 

In  vioation. 

PopuUitlon  of  dtlM. 

Total 
number 
repjrt. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Percent 

em- 
ployed. 

Average 
flominKS 
per  week 

OlthOM 

em- 
ployed. 

Nomber 

em- 
ployed. 

Percent 

em* 
ployed. 

Average 
eoniiiin 
per  week 
of  those 

em- 
ployed. 

Over  25,000 

1,058 
4S7 

uo 

7» 
129 

143 
63 
54 

158 

70 

7.3 
13.fi 
2S.4 

ai.e 

54.2 

3.23 

a.o» 

1.71 
1,47 
L30 

38S 
lOS 

£5 
1«0 

71 

I4.fi 

23.G 
2g,9 
21.0 
65,0 

3.48 

From  10  ,,000  to  35,000'. ..,,...... 

2.91 

Fixnn  6,000  to  10.000 

2.38 

Ftom  2,000  to  A,000, .  *,.,...,,•. 

4.09 

I^M  than  2  000 .            

2.33 

ToUl 

S»4a3  !            4»7 

Ld5 

079 

3.03 

Table  51,— Occupation  of  colored  girls  at  home. 


Fopnlatlon  ofeltleB. 


Total 

number 

report* 

Ing. 


Number 
having 
regular 
home 
work. 


Peroent- 


Average 
number 
dhofun. 


Number 

who 
reoelve 


pay. 


Percent^ 


Over  35.000 

Ftvim  lO.COO  10  2S.000. 
F^om  S.OQO  to  10,000,, 
Fttnn  3,000  to  5,000... 
Um  than  3.000. , 

Tetal 


190 

13» 


1,567 
400 
1S3 
«5l 
44 


80.0 
8S.8 
Oft.3 
80.3 
34.1 


7.0 
11.3 
10.8 
13.1 
12.6 


fi2S 
152 

43 
83 
0 


33.6 
37.4 
32.0 
13.6 
.0 


8,463 


^861 


I 


Occupation  of  white  boys  away  from  home  {Table  62), — Reports 
were  received  on  the  gainful  occupations  of  10,402  white  boys,  of 
which  number  2,427  were  employed  away  from  home,  after  school 
and  on  Saturday,  and  3,142  during  vacation.  The  percentage  of  em- 
ployed does  not  vary  greatly  with  the  size  of  the  city,  although  the 
per  cent  employed  is  slightly  smaller  in  the  smaller  cities.  Twenty- 
three  out  of  each  100  is  the  number  employed  during  out-of-school 
hours,  and  28  in  vacation.  The  character  of  the  work  of  boys  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  city.  In  the  larger  cities  there  is  a  larger  per- 
centage of  occupations  that  take  the  boys  long  distances  from  home, 
such  as  selling  newspapers  on  the  street,  messengers,  and  helpers  in 
stores.  In  the  smaller  towns  these  employments  are  engaged  in  by 
ft  few  children,  while  the  care  of  horses  and  cows,  the  mowing  of 
lawns,  and  running  of  errands  for  neighbors  increase. 
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The  average  amount  of  money  earned  per  week  by  each  boy  vmm 
from  $2 JO  to  $8.69  in  the  out-of -school  hours,  and  $3,52  to  $5^5  in 
vacation*  The  amount  earned  per  week  is  slightly  le&a  in  citiet  of 
less  than  5,000  population. 

White  boys  at  home  {Table  53). — ^The  reports  on  the  employment 
of  boys  at  home  are  much  more  significant*  There  is  a  constant  de- 
crease in  the  per  cent  employed  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
city.  In  cities  of  over  25,000  population,  23.7  per  cent  of  the  boys 
have  home  duties,  while  76.1  per  cent  have  regular  homo  work  in 
cities  of  under  2,000.  The  number  of  hours  of  employment  per  week, 
however,  varies  only  slightly.  The  per  cent  of  children  paid  by 
parents  for  home  work  decreases  with  the  decrease  in  the  sxe  of 
the  cities. 


Table  52.— Occttpa^ton  of  tvhUe  hoyg  in  gninful  employment  out  side  the 


To«ll 

nuoiber 

After  Mbool. 

laTAOitlan. 

PopulBtloQ  ofcltlfia. 

Kumber 

Percent 
em- 

ployed. 

ATemge 
earnings 
per  week 
orthoee 

em- 
ployed. 

Number 

em- 
ployed. 

Percent 

em- 
ployed. 

OffiT  39,1)00 , 

s,aao 

977 
1,887 
1.007 

I,37« 
330 
271 
878 

33.9 

sn.s 

37,7 

aoo 

17.7 

3X09 
3.93 
9.11 

3.70 

1.7*3 
3SI 
311 
4S7 

32.8 
33.3 
3L8 
3AS 
31.1 

I&4I 

From  lo.noo to 25,000 

LP 

FromJi.onOtolOjOOQ-.. ., 

&« 

Froiii  2,000  to 5,000.. .,.,......., 

iB 

Leas  than  3,000 _., 

4.11 

Total... 

10.403 

3.427 

S.81 

a.  143 

A« 

Table  63 

w — Occupation  c 

^f  whit^ 

bopM  a$  home 

S. 

PtqralftUonordtiei. 

Totei 
number 

Number 
haTlBg 
regular 
home 
work. 

Peroent- 

Averafe 
munber 
of  boon. 

Number 

who 
receive 
borne 

7en«^ 

Over  25,000, 

a,«30 
i,m 

877 
t,S»7 
1,0S7 

1,3U 

491 

1,074 

783 

33.7 

37.5 
BO.  2 
fi6.1» 

7e.i 

T.i 

ao 

7.0 
1,0 
dO 

m 

S3ft 
47« 
101 

tfi 

From  tO,(Jnoto25.000„.,, 

mt 

From  5,rtO<Mo  lO.OOO --- 

411 

From  2,non  to 6,000,,,, .„ 

Lets  thAQ  3,000 «.». 

fti 

T«il ,.„...-..  .„. 

10,403 

3,fN0 

t.t|S 

Colored  hoys  away  from  home  {Table  54),— Of  the  2^43  colored 
boys  reported,  763  are  employed  during  out-of -school  hours  and  WT 
in  vacation.  The  average  per  cent  employed  increases  with  Um  de* 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  cities,  although  the  average  per  C4!nt  do<a 
not  varj^  greatly  in  the  cities  with  between  5,000  and  25,000  popula- 
tion. The  average  amount  of  money  earned  per  week  ranges  frocn 
$2,61  to  $4*68  during  the  out-of-school  hours  and  from  $4Jt8  to 
$6.82  in  vacation. 
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Colored  boys  at  horns  (Table  S6). — ^The  record  of  employment  of 
2^43  colored  school  boys  was  reported,  of  which  number  671  wem 
employed  in  regidar  duties  at  home.  The  percentage  of  such  em- 
ployment increases,  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  cities,  as  was 
«Iso  the  case  with  white  boys.  The  number  of  boys  paid  for  work 
at  home  decreases  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  cities. 

Table  54. — Occupation  of  colored  boy  a  at  home. 


PopulBtlooi  of  cittea. 

Total    i 
number 

Number 

having 
regular 
bom« 
work. 

Percent' 

Average 
number 
of  hours. 

Number 
vrho  re- 
ceivopay 
for  bom« 
work. 

FeroAnt- 

OymXJXJO ,-, 

itxg 

3S0 
70 
IT 

200 

as 

19.0 

4«.0 
49.1 

sa.o 

12;3 
(1.4 
14.3 

11.0 
16 

S3 

9 
34 

0 

27.1 

From  10,000  to  25,000 

20.1 

From  5,000  lo  11X000 

10.1 

Prom  2,000  to  5,000............. 

9.9 

Ltn  tun  3  000. . .               

.0 

■1 

T&taL 

3,343 

871 

134 

,.,., 

T^JSLX  55» — Occupation  of  colored  boye  In  gainful  employment  ouMde  the  home. 


Population  orcitleo. 


Owr 2$|0Q0...r...  .  .. 

From  10,000  to  3S,bdd. 

From  ^000  to  10,000.. 
From  2,000 to S,000... 
Labs  Hum  3,1000 


Total, 


Total 
number 
report- 
ing. 


1,370 

«S7 
103 


3,24S 


After  sebooL 


Number 

em* 
ployed. 


430 
123 

47 
28e 

37 


7SS 


Per  oent 

em* 
pJogred. 


33.6 

4«.0 
46.0 
64.0 
60.0 


Average 
earnings 
per  week 
ofthote 

en* 
pleyed. 


3.3fi 

4.08 
2.61 
2.83 
4.30 


In 


Number 

em- 
plgyed. 


SC3 

150 
48 


3.&3 


967 


Percent 

em- 
I»lojed, 


43.0 

56.1 
47.0 

54.4 
59.0 


Average 
eaminni 
per  week 

0rtb4Mt 

ployed. 


I 


4.a 

5.01 
4.81 
4.51 

6.83 


4.98 


Employment  at  home. — Of  the  27,555  children  reported^  16^16,  op 
08.B  per  cent,  do  not  have  occupations  at  home.  The  amount  of  home 
toaployment  increases  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  city  in  all 
cases  except  that  of  colored  girls.  The  following  comparison  of 
dafises  of  cities  shows  the  comparison  of  percentages  for  all  children: 

Pcrcent&se 
,  employed* 

In  cities  Of  over  25,000 ,^^.^^. 35.0 

In  cities  of  from  10^000  to  25,000-_^ .^  43. 4 

In  cities  of  from  5.000  to  10,000 . ...  60.4 

In  clUes  of  from  2,000  to  5,000 ^^ ..,^^^ 63,0 

In  cJtles  under  2,000 . ^^  50,8 

Personal  investigation  shows  that  much  of  the  home  work  of  chil- 
dren is  indefinite  arid  irregular.  White  children  are  employed  on  an 
average  of  about  one  hour  per  day  and  the  colored  girls  and  boj 
for  two  hours.    In  the  larger  cities  the  parents  often  stated  that  they' 
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desired  to  have  their  chOdren  employed  for  a  part  of  the  time^  but 
that  they  were  unable  to  find  pui-posefiil  occupations  suiteil  to  the 
age  of  the  child.  The  amount  of  home  work  not  only  increasee  in 
the  smaller  towns,  but  also  the  duties  become  more  regular — duties 
that  must  be  done  at  a  certain  time  and  in  a  definite  way.  Although 
the  amount  of  work  and  definiteness  of  the  duties  increase  in  the 
smaller  towns,  the  percentage  of  children  encouraged  by  being  paid 
or  given  a  project  of  their  own,  from  which  money  may  be  mftde^ 
decreases  in  the  smaller  towns*  especially  in  those  under  2,000  popu- 
lation. 

Perceiit«|io 

In  cities  of  over  25,000— , . 6L4 

•  In  cities  of  from  10,000  to  25,000 .^^ 41,  T 

•  Id  cities  of  from  5,000  to  10,000-^^ ^„_,_ 841 

In  dtles  of  from  2,000  to  5.000 27.9 

Id  cities  under  2,000—— » .  la  5 

Manual  training  arid  domestic  science. — Manual  training  and  do- 
mestic science  have  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  city  schook 
When  introduced,  however,  these  subjects  have  taken  the  time  for- 
merly given  to  the  teaching  of  academic  subjects  and  the  school  dty 
has  not  been  lengthened.  The  shops,  kitchens,  and  sewing  rooms  are 
not  open  during  out-of -school  hours  nor  in  vacation*  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  mining  camps  and  mill  villages,  no  attempt  his 
been  made  to  interest  children  in  shop  or  domestic  science  work  ai 
the  home.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  introduction  of  these  sub- 
jects has  done  little  to  furnish  any  gainful  occupation  for  out-of- 
school  hours  by  which  the  child  can  become  ap  economic  factor  in 
the  home. 

Teaching  of  offricidture' — ^The  Alabama  State  law  requires  the 
teaching  of  aginculture  in  all  of  the  schools. 

*•  Leffal  ProvUUm  for  InstrucHmt  in  Affriculture  in  the  Alabama  Fubtie  fiTdlooli.* 

1747.  Teaching  affriculture  in  public  Bchools. — In  adtUtlon  to  the  Unmc'lis 
now  taught  In  the  pubUc  sclioola^  InstructloD  shall  be  slven  Ui  the  eIomi*ntaif 
firlnclplea  of  agrlcuUure,  and  said  subject  ahaU  be  taught  as  regularlj  as 
branches  are  taught  In  such  schools,  by  the  use  of  a  textbook  ta  the 
the  pupUs,  and  such  Instruction  shaU  be  given  In  aU  public  achoc^a  of  ttB 
Stata 

Under  the  law,  however,  instruction  in  agriculture  has  not  made 
the  progress  in  the  practical  direction  hoped  for  by  the  legislators, 
Textbooks  on  agriculture  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  and 
lessons  in  agriculture  are  givep  as  a  part  of  the  regular  p] 
in  many  schools.  The  school  superintendents  are  unanimous  in 
opinion  that  the  textbook  work  can  only  reach  its  greatest  value  when 
it  is  supplemented  by  practical  school  and  home  occupation,  which 
should  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  work.    To  combine  d 
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hiDg  with  practical  home  and  school  agricultural  projects  would 
Vitalize  all  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  In  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  the  teaching  of  agriculture  has  been  largely  abandoned  because 
no  plan  has  been  w  orked  out  to  make  it  practical.  As  taught  at  pres- 
ent, agriculture  does  not  furnish  city  children  any  definite  occupa- 
tion during  the  school  hour,  after  school,  Saturday,  or  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

The  Walker  County  vocational  educatiomU  hiU. — By  special  act  of 
the  legislature  in  1915,  boards  of  education  of  cities  and  towns  in 
Walker  County  may  establish  and  maintain  vocational  and  industrial 
departments  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  law  states  that 
the  city  boards  of  education  may  furnish  equipment  and  employ 
special  teachers  for  this  work.  Principals  and  teachers  are  then  held 
responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  practical  vocational  employments 
I  in  a  definite  way.  Each  child  electing  to  take  up  studies  in  the  voca- 
■  tional  department  is  required  to  perform  and  report  on  a  definite 
project.  Pupils  who  select  agricultural  employment  are  required 
to  produce  for  home  consumption  or  for  market  products  which  will, 
in  value,  i*epresent  at  current  prices,  according  to  their  respective 
ages,  as  follows: 


I 


L 


Boys  10  to  12  years  of  age- 
Boys  12  to  14  years  of  age. 
Boys  14  to  16  years  of  age_ 


Value  of 
product«. 

—__ $10.00 

20.00 

30.00 


Boys  over  16  years  of  age ^„^ ^ - .-^. 40.  00 

Olrls  10  to  12  years  of  age 5. 00 

Girls  12  to  14  years  of  age 10.00 

Girls  14  to  16  years  of  age __^ 20. 00 

Girls  over  16  years  of  age .—  25.00 

Several  schools  in  Walker  County  are  now  being  operated  in  accord 
with  this  act,  and  some  very  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained- 
A  longer  period  of  experimentation,  however,  will  be  required  before 
the  merits  of  the  plan  are  completely  demonstrated.  The  law  has 
many  points  that  commend  it  as  a  State-wide  plan. 

Pl<iygraunds, — At  present  no  adequate  provisions  are  made  by  the 
schools  or  other  agencies  in  the  cities  of  Alabama  for  educative  occu- 
pation for  out-of -school  houi*s  of  children.  As  suggested,  such  activi- 
ties, rightly  directed,  may  become  recreation,  and  yet  every  child 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  time  for  play.  The  playground  space 
and  play  equipment  in  the  cities  and  towns  is  very  meager,  as  shown 
by  the  following  report  taken  from  **  Child  Welfare  in  Alabama  " : 

The  ^roiinils  flcvoted  to  play  In  the  cities  and  Incorporated  towns  are*  with 
few  exceptions,  whoUy  Inadequate.  This  is  especially  true  In  most  of  the  HChools 
of  the  larger  cities.  It  Is  only  recently  that  the  attention  of  school  authorities 
has  l>eeii  dtrected  to  thi»  Important  matter. 
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A  number  of  schools  in  the  cities  of  the  first  class  are  located  cour^mleot  to 
city  playgrouinds  and  parks,  but  such  substitutes  for  school  grounds  have  not 
proven  altogether  satisfactory. 

Que  acre  of  ground  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  the  average  area  of  playgitnmds  hi 
the  city  and  town  schools  of  the  State. 

Play  equipment  in  urban  schools  la,  as  a  general  rule,  as  meager  as  tlie  plaj- 
ground  Is  restricted.  Most  of  these  schools  are  provided  with  basketball  courts 
and  baseball  diamonds  and  equipment  for  playing  these  games.  There  are, 
however,  very  few  Instances  on  record  where  the  equipment  was  purchased  wltH 
any  funds  secured  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  scliooL  The  purchsie 
money  was  obtained  by  subscription  from  the  citizens  of  the  town  interested  is 
the  school  children,  and  through  assessments  made  by  the  dilldren  on  themselim 

A  few  schools  In  Birmingham  and  Mobile  have  been  supplied  with  the  minlmiiBi 
outdoor-play  equipment  for  use  of  the  smaller  children.  This  Is  true,  on  a  small 
scale.  In  a  few  of  th€  cities  of  the  second  class,  as  Gadsden*  etc 

Bops^  and  girW*  agricultural  clubs, — ^Boys'  and  girls'  agriculturtl 
clubs  of  Alabama  are  conducted  as  a  division  of  the  department  of 
extension  of  the  iVgricultural  College,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Auburn,  Ala.  The  boys'  and  girls'  club  and  demonstration 
work  with  women  is  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  of 
jimior  and  home  economics  extension.  The  boys'  club  work  is  supe^ 
vised  by  five  assistant  State  chib  agents,  and  the  work  in  each  county 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  county  agricultural  agent,  who  is  also 
responsible  for  farm  demonstrations.  These  agents  are  so  busy 
with  the  demonstration  work  with  fanners  that  juvenile  clubs  aro 
often  neglected  unless  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  and  his 
teachers  give  active  support.  In  the  agricultural  club  work  for  girls 
the  superintendent  is  assisted  by  a  State  home  demonstration  agent 
and  four  assistant  State  home  demonstration  agent^s.  Women  dem- 
onstration agents  are  employed  in  most  of  the  counties  and  ore 
held  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  planned  for  women 
and  girls  by  the  State  agents.  The  State  superintendent  of  junior 
and  home  economics  extension  states  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
time  of  these  coimty  demonstration  agents  is  given  to  the  orgiuiLct- 
tion  of  girls'  clubs.  In  35  of  the  counties  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion pay  a  part  of  the  salary  of  the  demonstration  agents.  When 
thus  employed  the  agents  must  hold  a  teacher's  certificate.  Even 
when  employed  by  the  county  school  department,  demonstration 
agents  do  not  work  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendent 
and  are  not  considered  an  organic  part  of  the  education  system.  In 
most  cases,  however,  there  is  a  mutual  spirit  of  cooperation. 

On  May  8,  1918,  21,358  children  were  enrolled  in  the  boys'  tnd 
girls'  agricultural  clubs*  Several  thousand  additional  enrollment* 
had  been  listed  on  March  1,  1919,  The  city  superintendents  of 
schools  report  that  346  school  girls  are  enrolled  in  agricultural  clubs, 
228  of  these  are  in  cities  and  towns  of  under  2,000  population.    In 
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the  public  schools  S77  boys  are  emoUed  in  agricoltural  clnbs,  228  of 
whom  are  in  cities  and  towns  of  under  2,000  population. 

Considering  only  the  number  of  children  of  the  four  upper  grades 
of  the  grammar  school  who  are  reported  in  this  survey,  about  8.4  per 
cent  of  these  children  are  enrolled  in  agricultural  dubs  and  in  cities 
of  over  2,000  population;  enrollment  in  such  clubs  is  1J2  per  cent 
This  small  percentage  is  to  be  expected,  as  the  Federal  ^^Smith- 
Lever"  funds  are  restricted  by  law  to  use  in  the  rural  districts,  al- 
though during  the  war  a  part  of  the  ^Emergency  fund"  was  ap- 
plied to  the  organization  of  clubs  in  urban  communities. 

Agricultural  and  home-makers  clubs  amonff  the  Negroes. — ^The 
Negro  farm  demonstration  agents  and  home  demonstration  agents 
work  from  Tuskegee  in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  State  and 
from  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  in  organizing  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  rural  districts. 
In  addition,  home-makers  clubs  for  Negro  girls  and  their  mothers  have 
been  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  county  superintendents  of 
education.  This  work  is  made  possible  by  money  given  by  the  Cen- 
•rml  Education  Board  and  expended  through  public  school  officials. 
Ib  the  summer  of  1917  the  following  clubs  were  organized: 

Number  of  dubs  organized 682 

Number  of  girls  enrolled 6, 774 

Number  of  mothers  enrolled 6,915 

Total  membership 13, 689 

Number  of  public  demonstrations  in  canning 987 

Number  of  homes  visited 6, 290 

Number  of  quarts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  saved  for  home  use..  461, 787 

Through  the  Jeanes  fund  the  counties  are  enabled  to  employ  spe- 
oial  industrial  supervising  teachers  during  the  school  year.  In  the 
school  year  1917-18  thirty  such  teachers  were  employed  in  26  counties. 
These  teachers  visit  rural  schools,  teach  elementary  industrial  sub- 
jects, help  the  teachers  with  their  work,  and  hold  meetings  of  school 
patrons  to  stimulate  interest  in  better  schools.  These  supervising 
teachers  organize  and  supervise  boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 

All  of  the  work  under  the  General  Education  Board  and  Jeanes 
funds  is  supervised  by  one  of  the  rural  school  agents  of  the  State 
department  of  education  and  a  colored  assistant,  who  are  paid  jointly 
by  these  funds.  As  is  the  case  with  the  white  children,  practically 
all  of  the  industrial  work  with  the  colored  children,  through  the  na- 
tional, State,  and  private  funds,  is  devoted  to  rural  communities. 

United  States  school  garden  army. — Since  October,  1918,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  Alabama  has  furnished  a  part-time 
worker  to  assist  in  organizing  school-directed  home  gardening  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State.    Since  Mardi  1  this  worker  has  given 
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full  time  to  tlie  State  of  Alabama,  Up  to  May  1,  1919,  20,200  ehU- 
di-en  have  enrolled  in  this  out-of-school-hour  garden  employment, 
and  now  it  seems  that  the  work  for  the  present  season  will  be  highly 
successful. 

So  far  as  could  be  learned,  this  is  the  only  State- wide  work  organ- 
ized to  promote  industrial  occupation  for  city  and  town  children.  The 
salary  of  this  worker  is  paid  wholly  by  the  United  States  Biireau  of 
EducAtion  from  the  National  Security  and  Defense  fund.  As  tWs 
fund  is  available  only  until  July  1, 1919,  it  is  probable  that  the  work 
will  have  to  be  discontinued  unle&s  funds  are  furnished  bv  Congress 
or  the  State  Legislature  of  Alabama. 

In  the  cities  where  this  work  is  being  conducted  the  salaries  of  the 
garden  teachers  are  paid  by  the  local  boards  of  education  or  by  local 
philanthropic  agencies  that  turn  the  organization  and  direction  of 
the  gardening  over  to  the  school  authorities. 

Relation  of  idleness  to  pivenih  offenses, — ^The  juvenile  court  is 
largely  a  city  institution.  Wlnle  there  are  cases  of  dependency  and 
delinquency  in  country  districts,  these  cases  are  so  few  that  rural  coun- 
ties seldom  establish  such  courts,  the  work  being  handled  by  the 
probate  judge.  Of  the  67  coimties  in  the  State,  only  12  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  State  law  and  appointed  an  advisory  board  to  assist 
the  probate  or  juvenile  court  judge  and  in  only  5  counties  have  proba- 
tion officers  been  appointed.  The  5  counties  in  which  probation  offi- 
cers have  been  appointed  contain  the  5  largest  cities  in  the  State,  and 
7  of  the  12  advisory  boards  have  been  appointed  in  the  7  counties  con- 
taining cities  of  over  10,000  population. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  dependent  and  delinquent  children  in  rural 
districts  that  sadly  need  the  care  of  some  protective  agency*  It  is  i 
fact,  however,  that  the  majority  of  these  cases  are  found  in  the  city. 
The  juvenile  court  judge  of  Jefferson  County  stated  that  of  all  the 
cases  before  his  court,  not  over  2  per  cent  came  from  the  strictly  niral 
districts. 

The  fact  that  children  on  the  farm  have  definite  occupations  under 
the  direction  of  the  parents,  when  not  in  school,  and  are  thus  economic 
factors  to  the  home,  undoubtedly  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  number 
of  cases  of  delinquency  and  perhaps  of  dependency.  The  lack  of  pro- 
ductive educative  occupation  often  leads  to  offenses  on  the  part  of 
the  child.  The  child  without  regular  duties  is  often  "the  father  of 
the  man  without  a  job,"  The  inability  of  adults  to  earn  a  good  living 
leads  to  social  unrest,  plastic  material  for  the  molding  of  L  W  W 
ftnd  Bolshevistic  agitators. 

The  juvenile  court  records  of  Montgomery  County  were  studied 
for  the  calendar  year  1918  and  for  Jefferson  County  for  24  months 
bepnning  with  April,  1917,  and  ending  with  March,  1919.  The  fol- 
lowing  records  for  Montgomery  County  are  taken  from  the  anntitl 
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report  of  the  chief  probation  officer,  and  for  Jefferson  County  they , 
were  copies  from  the  well-kept  records  of  the  juvenile  court  judge. 

Juvenile  court  records,  Montgomery  County,  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber SI,  1918: 


DeHnquont  white  bays. ^. 

Delinquent  Negro  boys 

Delinquent  white  girls .— 

Delinquent  Negro  glrla— ^ .— 


167 

277 

31 

50 


Total— - — . ..^^ — ^ « .. 

Delinquent  cases  c?ontlnued  on  probation  for  the  year  1917- 

Totfll - ^^ 


525 
59 


5S4 


Charges  against  delinquenta: 

Petty  larceny—^ ._. 

Grand  larceny 

Disorderly  conduct 

ImmoraUty ^.^^- 

Truancy .^-^.^^.^^^ 

Vagrancy 


All  other  charges— 
Total — 


186 
34 

234 
39 
59 
15 
28 


584 


During  the  year  the  number   of  caEies  of  dependent  children 

handletl  was,-__^ ._ ^__-^ „_- 159 

Continued  from  previous  year .^^        37 


Total^ — .—. 


196 


Jefferson  County  court  record  from  April  1,  1917,  to  March  31, 
1919: 

— - -,     0T2 

1.750 


Nmnl>er  of  dependent  ^ 

Nuniher  of  delinquent  cases 


Total . %  422 

}fatiomilitu  of  delinquent*  and  dependents: 

American — 

Male— -- — — ^_. . .„„      905 

Female _«_-___^ ^_^- 485 

Negro — 

Male.^ ^. -. 881 

Female^.^ ^-_-____ .^. ^__, _^ 124 

Foreign — 

Male. ,—. . 64 

F*Hnjile_^_....^ »^-_ 18 


2,422 


Total— —^. 

Affe  of  delinquentt  and  dependerUs: 

Infants  of  two  years —, .^ 163 

Three  to  six  years __«^ 192 

Seven  to  thirteen  years. ^„_  1,263 

Fourteen  to  eighteen  years ^___^ __,  804 


TotJiL 


2.422 
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Bmplotffnent  of  ohUdren: 

Between  ages  of  T  and  13 


Between  ages  of  14  and  18 ^_«_ 335 

Kalemployea  {hltih  to  seventh  year,  355 ;  from  7  to  18, 1,5371-  1, 892 

Total- _-_-.^ .._ 2,422 

Scfiool  attendance: 

Regular 713 

Do  not  attend __„ ^___      5T9 


Total ^__ ^ X  935 

From  these  tables  several  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  The  numbv 
of  boys  before  both  courts  is  rauch  larger  than  the  number  of  girii* 
In  the  Montgomery  County  court,  of  the  charges  against  delinqaei 
71.8  per  cent  are  for  petty  larceny  (3L8  per  cent)  and  disorderly 
conduct  (40  per  cent).  The  ages  of  children  were  not  given  in  the 
Montgomery  court  record,  but  in  Jefferson  County  52.1  per  cant  <rf 
the  offenders  were  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13.  Many  of  the  records 
of  these  offenses  were  examined  and  in  most  cases  they  were  minor 
offenses  that  grew  out  of  the  play  instinct  that  in  the  city  found  no 
other  means  of  expression.  Of  the  1,537  cases  of  children  between 
7  and  18  years  of  age,  1,007  did  not  have  any  regular  employment 
From  tlie  children's  own  statement-s  in  regard  to  school  attendance, 
1,222  eithtr  did  not  attend  at  all  or  were  irregidar  in  school  attend- 
ance. With  1,007  children  who  do  not  have  any  employment  and 
1,222  who  are  in  school  a  very  small  part  of  the  time  or  not  nt  iU| 
is  it  any  wonder  that  these  children  commit  enough  disturbance  in 
the  community  to  bring  them  to  the  juvenile  court?  What  group  of 
normal  children  would  not? 

L     School'directed  home  gardening, — All   of  the  permanent   Stite 

r agencies  engaged  in  promoting  industrial  education  (agricultural  and 

home  makers  clubs)  for  children  are  working  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  lack  of  occupation  and  meager  play  facilities  on  the  part  of  a 

,  larger  per  cent  of  town  children  makes  it  imperative  that  the  State 

[sIiouM  furnish  money  for  educational  occupations  adapted  to  the 

Lcities  and  towns.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  furnish  to  all  its 

'children  equal  advantages.    Under  city  conditions  the  problem  is  to 

furnish  practical  employments  of  educational  value.    One  such  oo- 

Icupation  that  has  proven  its  worth  in  several  Alabama  cities  and 

'many  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is  school-directed  bame 

gardening. 

Available  land. — Practically  all  of  the  cities  of  Alabama  have  bMB 
planned  on  a  generous  scale  and  the  congested  tenement  areas  found 
in  many  northern  cities  are  not  present  In  few  of  the  citied  are  the 
lots  as  small  as  25  by  100  feet    In  the  suburban  station  and  in  the 
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smaller  cities  and  towns,  average  house  lots  range  from  50  by  150  feet 
,to  an  acre  or  more.     In  all  the  cities,  the  school  principals  and 
teachers  state  that  enough  land  is  available  in  back  yards  and  vacant  ^d 
lots  so  that  garden  spots  can  be  found  for  all  of  the  children.    In  a  ^| 
few  of  the  colored  sections  the  house  lots  are  small,  but  in  many  cases  ^M 
the  Negro  settlements  are  near  the  edge  of  town  where  there  are  ^M 
large  tracts  of  vacant  land.    Of  the  total  number  of  white  children  H 
(21,849  reported)  2,282  live  in  apartments,  tenements,  and  flats  where 
the  yard  must  be  used  by  two  or  more  families.    Of  the  5,706  colored 
children  reported,  642  live  in  flats,  tenements,  and  apartments. 

Table  56  shows  the  number  of  cliildren  who  could  have  plats  20  by 
20  feet,  20  by  40  feet,  and  50  by  50  feet,  or  more,                             ^d 

^K         Tastje  56. — FQ99ibiHti€^  of   ttchool-directed    hxmie  gardening.         ^^^H 
^^^^r                                                 WHITE  CHILDREN.                                                         ^^^^| 

^V    Ptopcilacionofeitles. 

Number 

of 
chOdren. 

in  apart- 

moots, 

flAtfl.or 

teaa- 

manti. 

CSsin 

have 
garden 

30W20 

Can 
have 
sarden 

30?f40 

Oirvr3S,n00 ,,.,. 

11, 361 
3,486 
9^0U 
3^086 

1.417 
430 

lis 
too 

00 

2,fiOB 

831 
475 
4t8 
134 

1,104 

338 
174 
804 
560 

1,986         ^S78 

702          1,671 

863          1,$11 

I,78R          3,006 

1,113          1,706 

las 

67.1 
73.> 
76^4 
88.4 

From  10.000  ioZ%.noo. . ,,. 

From  5,000  to  10,000. 

T^om  3,000  to  5,0qo 

JjMS  than  2,000  .,....,...-.... 

Total 

3t,M0 

2,2R8 

4,106 

3,080 

6,418        13,364 

J 

m 

COLORED  CHILDREN.                                                                     ^M 

1 
OvfiT  25,000 , 

3,337 
724 
292 

1»S 

430 
81 
3 

7% 

031 
115 

21 
390 

1« 

838 

41 

83 

427 

181 
236 
42 
74 
142 

1,130 
3d2 
146 
791 

163 

«3.3     ^ 
61.0 

From  10.000  to  a.'i.OOO 

From5.(jiMto  10.000 

Prom  2,000  to  S.QOO 

Lm*  Ifaao  2X00 

To*al 

fi  7nA 

AA^ 

I,OT3 

888 

673 

3,636 

1                                                              "1 

'      As  would  be  expected,  the  per  cent  of  children  who  have  large 

home-garden  plats  increases  with  the  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  city* 

The  economic  value  of  school-directed  home  gardens. — A  large 

percentage  of  the  children  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama  do  not, 

'  at  present,  have  any  useful  employment  for  their  energies.    In  these 
cities  there  are  enough  unused  back  yards  and  vacant  lots  for  every 
child  to  have  a  garden  plat.    Tp  utilize  these  two  unused  assets  wotdd 
have  a  large  economic  as  well  as  educative  value.    It  would  not  be 
difficult  for  each  child  to  grow  $20  worth  of  vegetables  at  present 
prices.    For  the  27,555  reported  this  would  mean  an  aggregate  value 
of  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

'      The  public-school  teachers  were  asked  to  estimate  the  average  cost 
of  vegetables,  both  canned  and  fresh  and  including  potatoes,  for  an 
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average  family  of  five  persons  for  one  year.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  check  these  figures  by  studying  grocers'  accounts  and  con- 
sulting housewives,  as  has  been  done  in  other  surveys.  The  average 
of  the  Alabama  teachers'  estimates  are  listed  below  and  c<«npared 
with  results  in  other  cities  of  the  same  class  where  the  problem  has 
been  studied. 

Cost  of  vegetable  foods  for  a  family  of  five  for  one  year. 


Alabama  dties. 

Atlanta,  Qa. 

oSo^ 
white. 

Rid> 

mond, 

Indl; 

San 
Fnn- 

Population  of  cities. 

Whit«. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Callt, 
whttel 

Over  25,000 

$180.86 
180.82 
181.55 
114.40 
8130 

$73.15 
79.00 
03.01 
SS.97 

4aoo 

$123.22 

$102.62 

$57.19 

From  10,000  to  25,000 

$133.57 

$18&88 

From  5,000  to  10,000 

From  2,000  to  5,000 

Tien  than  2  000 

The  plan. — ^To  put  the  plan  of  school-directed  home  gardening 
into  practice,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  regular  grade  teachers  an 
extra  salary  for  work  after  school  hours,  on  Saturday,  and  during 
the  summer  vacation.  In  the  average  school  of  seven  grades  (40  to  a 
grade  or  160  in  the  upper  grades)  only  one  such  teacher  will  be 
needed.  During  the  spring  planting  season,  when  the  work  is 
heaviest  and  time  is  limited,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  have  two 
teachers  for  every  150  or  200  children  who  have  gardens.  These 
teachers  should  spend  their  time  during  out-of -school  hours  visiting 
the  homes  of  pupils  and  teaching  them  to  make  back-yard  and 
vacant-lot  gardena  The  teachers  should  interest  the  parents  to  co- 
operate with  the  children  and  to  encourage  them  by  paying  for  their 
products.  Incidentally  this  home  visiting  of  the  teachers  will  bring 
about  a  better  imderstanding  between  the  school  and  the  home. 

The  cost. — ^To  put  this  plan  into  practice  in  all  the  cities  of  Ala- 
bama between  400  and  500  teachers  trained  in  practical  gardening 
will  be  needed.  In  a  number  of  cities  where  the  school-directed 
garden  plan  is  being  followed,  the  teachers  are  paid  $10  per  month 
for  the  extra  work  during  the  school  year  and  $50  per  month  during 
the  vacation.  At  this  rate  the  total  cost  in  Alabama  f  ^e  garden 
season  will  be  about  $200  per  teacher,  or  from  $80,000  to  $iuO,000  for 
all  the  cities  of  the  State.  If,  as  an  incentive  to  the  cities,  the  State 
should  provide  an  appropriation  to  pay  half  the  salary  for  the 
garden  work,  a  total  appropriation  of  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  will 
be  needed.  For  teacher  training  and  administration  of  the  woric  by 
the  State  department  of  education,  $10,000  additional  should  be 
provided. 
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If  by  this  means  the  children  should  supply  half  the  vegetables  now 
ised  by  the  families,  several  millions  of  dollars  would  be  saved  to 

le  city  homes.    Children  could  remain  in  school  and  yet  be  producers 

istead  of  consumers^  as  at  present.  In  the  age- grade  tables  (Chap- 
er  IV)  21,868  children  are  given  as  enrolled  in  the  fourth,  fift-h,  sixth, 

d  seventh  grades  in  cities  and  towns  below  2,000  popidation,  and 
6,955  in  cities  of  over  2,000  populatiouj  or  a  total  of  48,8S3  childreji, 
the  reports  were  not  received  from  aU  towns  of  imder  2,000  popu- 

tion,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  there  are  at  least  50,000  children 

irolled  in  the  four  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  cities 
nd  towns  of  Alabama.    If  each  of  these  children  produces  only  $20 

ovth  of  vegetables,  the  total  value  to  the  homes  would  be  $1,000,000. 
rhis  is  a  very  low  estimate  and  might  be  easily  increased  to  an  average 
$50  per  child,  a  total  of  $2,500,000. 

The  garden  teacher. — Tlie  teachers  suggested  for  employment  dur- 
Dg  out-of-school  hours  are  designated  as  garden  teachers,  so  that 
'©ry  definite  and  practical  duties  may  be  assigned.  The  services  of 
liese  teachers  to  the  child  should  be  of  a  much  broader  scope.  Every 
cher  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  child  back  of  the  book  and 
|)parently  very  much  absorbed  is  dreaming  of  many  things  not  in 

e  book.    He  looks  at  the  book,  but  does  not  see.    In  the  life  of  every 

lild  there  are  periods  of  dominant  interests.  He  is  the  rancher,  the 
lardencr,  the  mechanic,  and  the  great  political  and  financial  leaden 

iS  interest  at  that  moment  stirs  to  ambition  of  great  and  useful 
mployment  These  dominant  periods  of  interest  are  the  opportuni- 
ies  to  be  seized  by  the  school  and  used  to  develop  the  highest  type  of 
iseful  individual.    To  give  every  child  an  opportunity  to  taste  and 

eigh  the  value  of  his  interests  as  they  aiise  is  real  vocational  guid- 
Sice,    The  teacher  raps  on  the  desk,  the  child  awakes  from  his  dream 

ith  a  start*  He  is  in  the  schoolroom,  but  he  does  not  find  in  tb« 
chool  a  connecting  link  between  himself  and  his  dream,  the  ambition 
f  his  present  interest. 

The  garden  teacher  will  be  a  beginning  in  connecting  the  life  of 
ie  child  with  the  school.    Tlie  height  of  the  garden  interest  period 

about  the  twelfth  year.  These  teachers  should  also  interest  them- 
Blves  in  the  many  interests  of  children.  They  should  be  close  to  the 
tit  of  the  pV'Wren  and  encourage  them  to  come  to  them  with  their 


eher  training. — ^The  city  superintendents  of  schools  report  103 

ichers  now  in  service  who  are  trained  to  teach  practical  gardening. 

provide  the  trained  teachers  that  will  be  needed  for  this  work, 

le  or  more  of  the  State  normal  schools  or  departments  in  State 

titutions  delegated  to  train  elementary  teachers  should  be  desig- 
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nated  to  establish  special  departments  for  the  training: 
teachers.  Of  the  white  schools  with  normal  training  departmi 
the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  at  Montovallo  is  best  equipped 
for  this  work.  Tuskegee  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege for  Negroes  are  the  two  institutions  beH  equipped  for  the  train- 
ing of  colored  garden  teachers.  Both  this  school  and  the  AlabamA 
Polytechnic  Institute  should  prepare  teachers  of  this  subject. 

Ths  above  discussions  summurlsed, — 1.  Thousands  of  childreD  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Alabama  do  not  have  any  employment  during 
the  time  they  are  out  of  school. 

2.  Because  of  lack  of  employment  these  children  form  habits  of 
idleness  rather  than  of  industiy, 

3.  Many  children,  because  of  lack  of  employment,  commit  offenses 
against  the  laws  and  peace  of  the  State, 

4.  There  are  many  distinct  agencies  working,  through  or  outside 
of  the  schools,  to  promote  out  of  school  employment  of  rural  children; 
but  at  present  there  are  no  permanent  agencies  working  to  promote 
the  educational  occupational  employment  of  city  children, 

5.  School-directed  home  gardening  offers  a  most  practical  ed 
tional  employment  for  city  children. 

6.  There  is  much  land  available  for  gardening  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Alabama. 

7.  It  would  be  practicable  to  employ  part-time  teachers  to  pro- 
mote oc^i'upational  employment  for  children  during  out-of -school 
hours. 

8.  The  cost  of  such  teachers  would  be  small  as  compared  with  the 
money  value  of  the  product,  and  the  educational  value  would  be 
incalculable. 

9.  Since  the  occupational  employments  of  children  are  educative^ 
their  direction  is  a  function  of  the  public  schools. 

10.  The  normal  departments  of  the  Alabama  Girls'  Te^hnic^l  In- 
stitute and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  should  train  white 
garden  teachers,  and  Tuskegee  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mo(;hanical 
College    for  Negroes  should  train  colored  garden  teachers. 

11.  In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy  all  occupational  em- 
ployments (club  work^  home  demonstration  work,  and  city  garden- 
ing) should  be  an  organic  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
State. 

12.  All  of  the  agencies  now  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  QUt«of- 
school  employment  activities,  both  city  and  rural,. should  be  put  under 
the  direction  of  one  person  who  should  coordinate  his  work  with 
other  divisions  of  the  State  department  of  education  as  directed 
the  State  superintendent  of  education. 
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Speciiic  recommendations. — ^The  survey  committee  recommends 
that  steps  be  taken  to  enact  legislation  or  to  formulate  administra- 
tive regulations  for — 

1.  Placing  the  administration  of  the  educative  employments  of 
children,  both  city  and  rural,  under  a  single  State  supervisor,  who 
shall  be  an  official  of  the  State  department  of  education,  and  wha 
shall  be  given  such  associates  as  may  prove  to  be  necessary. 

2.  Holding  the  State  department  of  education  responsible  for  the- 
organization  of  the  out-of -school  employments  of  school  children. 

3.  Providing  funds  to  pay  the  assistant  supervisor  of  educational 
employment  in  cities,  and  half  the  extra  salary  of  part-time  teachers, 
of  school-directed  gardening  in  cities  and  towns. 
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Chapter  XVni. 

THE  TEACHERS  OF  ALABAMA  AND  THEIR 
CERTIFICATION. 


Effect  of  the  war  on  the  teacher  supply. — Alabama  can  not  have  ii 
satisfactory  system  af  schools  without  well-prepared  teachers.  How 
to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  professional  teachers  has  always  l>©en 
a  difficult  problem.  In  this  respect  Alabama  is  not  different  from 
other  States.  The  country  at  large  faces  the  same  difficulty;  largely, 
no  doubt,  because  in  the  United  States  the  teaching  profession  has  not 
been  held  in  the  high  esteem  that  is  its  due.  The  average  American  is 
inclined  to  judge  people  by  their  money  incomes  instead  of  by  the 
t}i)e  of  service  they  render.  Because  teachers  are  so  poorly  paid,  they 
seldom  hold  in  the  community  that  high  social  position  that  is  their 
due  by  right  of  the  importance  of  their  service  to  the  public  Inade- 
quate salaries  and  indifferent  social  status  have  kept  many  capable 
persons  out  of  the  profession. 

Low  salaries  generally  result  in  correspondingly  low  professional 
preparation.  Almost  any  kind  of  amateur  can  gain  admittance  to  the 
profession  by  the  easy  examination  route,  and  thereby  discouragte 
more  ambitious  persons  from  entering  the  professional  schools  and 
taking  expensive  training. 

Even  before  the  war  it  was  difficult  to  procure  and  retain  well-pre- 
pared teachers.  After  the  country's  entrance  into  the  war  the  prob- 
lem  beciime  greatly  intensified.  Now  is  the  time,  therefore,  to  drive 
home  to  the  people  what  is  necessary  before  better  things  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  field  of  professional  teaching.  The  public  will  have 
become  fully  aware  of  their  responsibility  toward  th©  teachers;  the 
will  have  to  make  the  schools  and  housing  conditions  more  attractive 
than  they  now  are  and  in  other  ways  make  feasible  long,  well-paid 
tenures  in  the  same  community.  The  State  must  by  legal  enactment 
safeguard  the  profession  and  offer  special  inducements  to  all  teachers 
to  equip  themselves  well  for  their  life  work.  With  this  as  a  basis  1 
teachers  will  be  more  willing  to  strive  for  higher  professic 
standards. 

Teaching  rewards  should  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  experienco" 
and  time  incurred  in  seeming  the  teacliing  certificate  and  the  pro-_ 
fessional  knowledge  and  skill  which  come  from  successful  experieiic 
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Salaries  ought,  accordingly,  be  based  on  the  type  of  certi6cate  held. 
There  should  in  every  State  be  a  legal  minimum  salary  for  each  grade 
of  cei^tificate.  Similarly  a  second  year  in  the  same  school  community 
ought  to  be  awarded  with  a  State  grant  of  a  definite  sum ;  a  third  year 
with  double  the  above  sum;  and  the  fourth  and  each  subsequent  year 
with  treble  the  first  sum.  These  bonuse^s  should  always  be  in  addition 
to  the  salaries  paid  by  the  school  community  or  county  board. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at  first  thought,  the  i^medy  for  an 
ample  supply  of  well-prepared  teachers  should  be  sought  in  gradually 
increased  professional  requii^ments  of  all  teachers.  While  during 
the  war  period  it  was  impracticable  to  legislate  against  admission 
to  the  teaching  ranks  by  the  ordLnaiy  examination  route,  the  present 
is  probably  the  right  time  to  look  forward  to  ending  this  practice 
BS  soon  as  possible.  The  teacher  in  the  effective  community  schfmi  of 
the  future  may  be  expected  to  come  into  service  from  the  profes-i 
sional  teacher  training  schools  only.  This,  together  with  increases 
salaries  and  improved  living  conditions,  w'ill  help  to  dignify  the  pro-' 
fession  and  plac«  it  on  the  higher  level  which  it  should  always  have 
held,  but  which  in  recent  years  seems  to  have  been  largely  lost  to  the 
American  teacher. 

Who  the  Alabama  teachers  are, — Before  going  deeper  into  the 
subject  of  remedial  suggestions  it  is  well  to  know  more  about  the 
teachers  who  are  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  children  in 
Alabama.  Who  are  they?  How  many  are  they?  Wliat  is  their 
preparation  for  teaching?  What  is  their  social  status?  Are  they 
permanent  teachers  or  mere  makeshifts?  i 

Alabama  is  a  large  State  and  requires  quite  an  army  of  teachers 
to  ^'man  "  the  4,712  white,  and  2,007  colored  schools.  The  teaching 
staff  consists  (191B)  of  11,766  teachers,  of  whom  9,050  are  white  and 
2,716  are  colored.  Tlie  compulsory  attendance  law  has  already  had 
some  effect  on  increasing  the  number  of  children  in  school,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  white  teachers  increased  from  8,351  in 
1917  to  9,050  in  1918.  But  during  the  year  the  number  of  white  male 
teachers  decreased  from  2,359  to  2,025.  This  loss  is  largely  attributable 
to  conditions  occasioned  by  the  war,  but  it  makes  the  situation  none! 
the  less  serious  when  one  realizes  that  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed "  was  already  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  proportion/*  Alabama 
is  in  real  danger  of  having  its  schools  feminized. 

The  schools  for  colored  children  have  increased  in  number  froi 
2,572  in  1917  to  2J1G  in  1918.     The  small  increase  in  number  o 
schools  is  probably  because  the  effects  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
were  practically  neutralized  by  the  continued  loss  in  colored  popula- 
tion due  to  the  northward  migration. 

Married  and  aifigle  teachers. — Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  rural 
and  village  teachers  reporting  are  married.    This  number  is  some- 
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what  larger  than  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  latter  b^g 
18  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  employed,  according  to  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education-  The  married  teachers  are  mosUy 
older  men  and  not  of  the  type  of  young  and  enthusiastic  instructor, 
well  prepared  and  understanding  the  needs  of  modem  education. 
The  latter  type  of  male  teacher  and  his  family  can  not  be  attracted 
to  the  rural  or  village  school  unless  permanent  community  schools 
with  good  housing  facilities  are  established  for  them* 

A  few  of  the  married  teachers  are  women  whose  husbands  arej 
Government  service.  Some  of  them  have  proved  themselves  al 
teachers.  It  would  be  worth  while,  the  committee  is  inclined  to  believd^ 
to  indue©  married  women — one-time  teachers — with  grown  families  to 
take  a  short  professional  course  and  reenter  the  profession.  A  mar- 
ried woman  who  has  gone  through  the  experience  of  rearing  a  family 
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can  be  counted  on  to  understand  children  at  least — and  tlds  is  mors 
than  can  be  said  for  some  of  tlie  young  teachers  now  in  the  schools* 
Residence  of  the  teachers, — Of  the  3,648  rural  and  village  teachers 
answering  the  questionnaires  only  271^  or  about  7.5  per  cent,  live  in 
homes  provided  by  the  community;  3,170  board  and  lodge  in  the 
school  districts;  and  478  spend  the  school  day  only  in  the  district, 
living  elsewhere.  A  teacher  who  devotes  only  6  or  7  hours  daily 
for  five  days  in  the  week  to  his  school  community  can  mean  nothing 
as  a  local  community  leader.  Fortunately,  this  group  is  small.  The 
teachers  who  reside  in  the  district  throughout  the  school  term  are 
more  numerous.  But  many  of  them  spend  the  week-end  in  town — 
for  which  it  is  hard  to  blame  them — at  the  very  time  they  are  needed 
for  the  Friday  evening  literary  society  or  the  Saturday  evening 
farmers'  chib  and  the  Sunday  Bible  class.  But  the  small  group  of 
teachers  who  are  provided  with  permanent  homes  are  better  off. 
They  are  strategically  situated  for  community  leadership,  and  if 
they  fail  in  tliis  important  educational  work,  it  is  because  of  in- 
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capacity  and  unfitness  to  hold  the  important  teachmg  office.  Every 
section  of  Alabama  should  be  encouraged  to  erect  homes  on  the 
school  premises  for  their  school  principal  and  his  helpers. 

Lack  of  permanence  in  the  teaching  jyrofesslcm. — Teaching  as  a 
profession  needs  stabilizing,  and  the  opportunities  in  teaching  must 
be  made  the  equal  of  opportunities  in  other  callings.  Without  this 
neither  Alabama  nor  any  other  State  can  expect  any  large  number 


PERMANENT   AND   MAKESHIFT 
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of  well  prepared,  experienced  men  and  women  to  go  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  and  remain  there. 

Figure  31  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It 
is  based  on  answers  from  3,648  rural  and  village  teachers.  Of  these 
teachers  20.7  per  cent  declare  frankly  that  they  do  not  intend  to  make 
teaching  their  life  work.  And  why?  Of  this  number  51.9  per  cent 
pronounce  the  pay  wholly  inadequate,  so  much  so  that  they  can  not 
xaaba  ends  meet;  8.7  per  cent  have  impaired  their  health  in  the  in* 
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sanitary  schools  in  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  work ;  6,9  per  cent 
find  themselves  poorly  prepared  for  teaching  and  wisely  enough  hare 
concluded  to  quit;  while  10,1>  per  cent  declare  a  dislike  for  teaching— 
quite  likely  fostered  by  the  unwholesome  surroundings,  poor  build- 
ingSj  lack  of  equipment,  etc.,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  hftve  been 
obliged  to  struggle  along  from  day  to  day.    Sixteen  and  three-t 
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per  cent  are  attracted  to  more  lucrative  employment  and,  finally,  5*8 
per  cent  expect  to  marry  soon. 

Two  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  undecided  and 
may  or  may  not  continue  to  teach — depending  somewhat  on  circum- 
^stanoes.  On  the  other  hand,  70.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  assert 
that  they  intend  to  remain  permanently  in  teaching*  This  is  really 
a  larger  number  of  so-called  permanent  teachers  than  ia.asuaUy 
found  in  the  average  State.    Thus,  a  survey  ^^j^^^^k^9&^^j  tlM 
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Bureau  of  Education  of  South  Dakota  discloses  the  fact  that  only 
42.7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  interviewed  class  themselves  as  perma- 
nent. This,  at  first  glance,  shows  a  more  serious  condition  than  in 
Alabama.  However,  the  Alabama  study  includes  both  white  and 
colored  teachers.  It  is  striking  to  know  that  while  only  57  per  cent 
of  the  white  teachers  declare  their  desire  to  pm'sue  teaching  per- 
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manently,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  colored  teachers  express  their 
eagerness  to  make  teaching  their  life  work.  This  brings  Alabama's 
average  for  permanent  teachers  to  70.5  per  cent  The  explanation 
of  the  large  per  cent  of  the  permanent  teachers  among  the  colored  is 
evidently  in  the  limited  professional  field  open  to  colored  persons  of 
culture  and  learning. 

Seventy-one  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the  teachers  wish  to  follow 
the  calling  for  love  of  the  work;  17.4  per  cent  have  nothing  better 
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to  do^  and  11.2  per  cent  appear  to  have  the  missionary  motive  and 
desire  to  help  their  fellow  men.  Especially  do  they  seem  eager  to 
help  rid  Alabama  of  illiteracy. 

Many  additional  reasons  are  given  for  dissatisfaction,  many  of 
them  leading  the  teachers  ultimately  to  give  up  teaching.  Eleven 
hundred  teachers  complain  of  their  living  conditions;  lack  of  modem 
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oonveniences,  insanitary,  unheated   rooms,  lack  of  privacy,  poof 
oooking,  loneliness,  and  want  of  wholesome  social  attractions* 
and  other  n*asons  enumerated  are  sufficient  to  explain  why 
^do  not  look  forward  to  long  permanent  tenures  in  the  schoolfi  o£ 
Alabama. 
Lmgih  of  tenure. — How  long  are  the  teaching  ** lives''  of 
Iftbama  teachers  and  how  long  do  they  remain  in  the  same  achfi 
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commimity  ?  Of  3,648  rural  and  village  teachers  reporting,  17,6 
per  cent  were  in  their  first  year^  19.9  per  cent  in  their  second  year — 
which  also  marks  the  high  point  numerically — and  17.4  per  cent  were 
in  their  third  year.  From  here  onward  the  decline  in  years  was 
rapid.  Thirteen  and  four-tenths  per  cent  were  in  the  fourth  year, 
9  per  cent  in  the  fifth,  6*5  per  cent  in  the  sixth,  5.6  per  cent  in  the 
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seirenth,  4  per  cent  in  the  eighth,  and  6,8  per  cent,  all  told,  above 
eight  years. 

More  complete  figures  are  gleaned  from  the  enrollment  cards  of  the 
Stat^  institute  for  the  current  year.  They  place  the  average  teaching 
experience  at  nearly  six  years,  and  the  average  teaching  experience  in 
the  same  community  at  two  years.  These  figures  include  city  teachers 
who  are  much  better  stabilized  than  the  rural  and  village  teachers 
and  consequently  help  to  raise  the  averages  both  in  total  tenure  and 
length  of  tenure  in  the  same  place. 
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Academic  and  profemonal  preparatiotu — This  paragraph  limits  the 
discussion  to  rural  and  village  teachers.  The  preparation  of  city 
teachers  is  given  in  detail  in  Chapter  XII*  Some  pages  of  that  chap- 
ter might  well  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  the  present  paragraph 
to  convey  to  the  reader  the  difference  in  qualifications  required  of  citj 
teachers  and  rural  and  village  teachers.    Yet  why  should  the  State 
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require  less  preparation  of  the  teachers  who  instruct  in  the  opA] 
country  and  in  the  rural  villages  where  the  educational  problems  i 
both  more  numerous  and  more  difficult  than  in  the  cities  ?    The  i 
is  this:  The  State  is  certain  to  continue  to  be  satisfied  with 
qualifications  in  these  places  until  the  people  realize  the  tmpor 

of  rural  and  village  schools  to  the  life  of  the  State,  and  are  

to  pay  for  this  service  what  it  is  worth — ^thea,  and  not  before,  will  iti 
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be  possible  to  procure  strong  teachers;  then  will  the  time  be  at  hand 
for  educational  requirements  to  be  increased  largely. 

In  the  group  of  3,648  rural  and  village  teachers  reporting  to  the 
committee  fully  16  per  cent  have  completed  only  the  elementary  school 
course,  and  have  slipped  into  the  profession  by  the  examination  route. 
Ten  and  one-sixth  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  spent  one  year  in  high 
school,  17.2  per  cent  have  spent  two  years  in  high  school,  18  per  cent 
three  years,  and  38  per  cent  four  years.  This  includes  both  white  and 
colored  teachers.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had  college  or 
university  attendance  ranging  from  one  to  four  years — 4.7  per  cent 
completing  four-year  courses  and  graduating.  Many  teachers  report- 
ing have  passed  from  the  elementary  school  direct  to  the  normal  schools 
or  other  teacher- training  institutions.  However,  63.6  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  report  no  professional  preparation  whatever.  If  due 
allowance  were  made  for  the  large  number  of  purely  academic  students 
in  the  normal  schools  and  other  schools  designated  in  the  question- 
naires, it  is  quite  ceitain  to  appear  that  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  have  really  pursued  professional  studies,  and  only  about 
8  per  cent  have  actually  graduated  from  teacher- training  institutions. 
This  13  a  much  smaOer  number  than  is  credited  w^ith  professional  at- 
tendance and  graduation  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  department 
of  education.  But  the  report  includes  the  whole  number  of  city  teach- 
ers. This  raises  the  average  percentage  considerably.  It  c^n  not  be 
far  from  correct,  therefore,  to  assert  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  now  teaching  in  Alabama  are  professionally  prepared 
.  teachers. 

Teachers^  salaries. — It  would  need  no  mathematician  to  figure  out 
why  so  few  teachers  in  Alabama  spend  their  time  and  money  on 
professional  preparation.  The  salaries  paid  are  so  low  as  to  offer 
neither  incentive  to  professional  preparation  nor  encouragement  to 
long  tnure.  Alabama  ranks  in  the  next  to  lowest  tier  of  States 
with  an  average  salary  of  $344  per  year.  The  State  superinten- 
dent's report  for  1918  shows  very  slight  increases  in  salarj%  if 
any,  during  the  last  biennium.  It  gives  the  average  annual  salary 
of  white  male  teachers  at  $437  as  compared  with  $431  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  average  salary  of  white  women  teachers 
was  $367  as  compared  with  $363  in  1916-17.  In  the  case  of 
teachers  in  rural  white  schools  the  average  salary  for  men  was 
$877  and  for  women  $321  as  compared  with  $367  and  $304,  respec- 
lively,  for  the  preceding  year.  In  urban  scliools  there  was  a  de- 
crease from  $1^48  to  $1,347  and  from  $595  to  $675,  respectively, 
far  men  and  women.    Colored  teachers  were  paid  much  less. 

Figure  38  gives  the  salaries  of  3,885  rural  and  village  teachers. 
Of  these  teachers  20.9  per  cent  receive  the  paltry  sum  of  $100  to  $250 
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p«r  aimmn ;  36.8  per  cent^ — ^the  largest  numbor  in  any  one  group — ^get 
from  $250  to  $400.    It  can  not  now  be  expected  that  qualified  persons 
will  continue  to  teach  or  that  capable  persons  will  prepare  for  teach- 
ing  unless  radical  and  sweeping  changes  are  made  in  the  salary  scales, 

TEACHERS  SALARIES  BT  GROUPS               fl 
(3,648  TEACHERS)                              1 
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le  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  has  increased  at  a  star 
since  1913,  as  is  indicated  in  the  following  increases: 
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it  it  costs  the  teacher  about  twice  as  much  to  li 
During  this  six-year  period  Alabama  teachers 
ease  in  salary  not  exceeding  11  per  cent ! 
\eTB  save  an  their  incomes. — Figure  40  tells  a  gr? 
e  teachers  save.    In  the  questionnaires  51,4  per 
'  save  absolutely  nothingj  and  a  small  number  ij 
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group  "  have  to  borrow  money  to  get  through  the  summer  ";  40.9  per 
cent  save  ^'  veiy  little  " ;  and  4.T  per  cent  '*  enough  to  span  over  the  va- 
cation." Finally  S  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  rural  and  village 
teachers  save  some  portion  of  their  salaries — and  what  these  few  save 
is  only  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  their  incomes. 

The  teachei^,  underpaid  as  they  are,  often  have  one  or  more  per 
sons  depending  on  them  for  support.    Some  have  dependent  pai'ents, 
others  are  trying  to  educate  brothers  or  sisters,  while  others  are 

WHAT  ALABAMA  TEACHERS  SAVE 
FROM  THEIR  ANNUAL  SALARIES 
(3,64S  TEACHERS) 
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married  and  have  their  family  responsibilities.  Of  these  teachers 
16.2  per  cent  have  one  dependent;  15.1  per  cent  have  two;  17.2  per 
cent  have  three,  and  7,8  per  cent  liave  more  than  three. 
Importance  of  an  effective  certification  system. — ^The  time  is  long 
ice  past  when  the  American  public  could  afford  to  intrust  the  edu- 
ition  of  their  children  to  the  uneducated  and  untrained  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  Educational  quackery  is  just  as  bad  as  medical 
quackery,  and  should  be.  as  little  tolerated.  The  demand  for  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  teachers  is  well  put  by  the  late  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  of  Nebraska,  as  follows : 

We  demand  profesalonttUy  trained  tenchers,  men  and  women  of  Irreproachable 
character  and  well-tested  abilities.     We  demnnd  from  our  leglfllature  lawa  rals- 
119801*— 19 ^28 
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\ng  the  stimdara  of  the  profession  and  exalting  the  oflSee  of  tlie  teadier.  As 
the  tloctor  of  medicine  or  the  practitioner  at  law  Is  only  admitted  wlitilti  ttie 
pal*^  of  his  calling  upon  the  production  of  his  parch  intent  or  certificates,  so 
the  applicant  for  the  position  of  Instructor  In  our  primary  and  other  scho 
should  be  required  by  law  to  flrst  produce  his  diploma,  hts  authority  to  lernt 
from  the  normal  schools. 

We  call  no  uneducated  quack  or  charlatan  to  perform  surgery  upop  the 
bodies  of  our  children  lest  they  may  be  deformed,  crippled,  and  maimed  physi- 
cally all  their  Uvea,  Let  us^take  equal  care  that  we  Intrust  the  developtnenC 
of  the  mental  faculties  to  skilled  instructors  of  magnanimous  character  that 
the  mentalities  of  our  children  may  not  be  mutilateil,  deformed,  and  crippled 
to  halt  and  limp  through  all  the  centuries  of  their  never-ending  lives.  The 
deformed  body  will  die  and  he  forever  put  out  of  sight  under  the  groiind,  but 
a  mind  made  monstrous  by  bad  teaching  dies  not,  but  stalks  forever  among 
the  ages,  an  immortal  mockery  of  the  divine  Image. 

The  ultimate  aim  in  every  State  should  be — 

1,  To  limit  candidates  for  teaching  credentials  to  graduation  from 
standard  teaclier-training  institutions  or  the  full  equivalent  thereot 

2,  To  vest  the  power  of  certification  exclusively  in  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education. 

8.  To  issue  differentiated  certiBcates  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  special  subject  teachers, 

4»  To  adjust  all  basal  salaries  to  the  kind  of  certificate  held  by  the 
teacher. 

The  Alabama  system  of  certification. — ^Tlie  system  of  certtficati^ 
used  in  this  State  is  fundainentally  sound.    All  regular  certificai 
are  issued  by  the  State  department  of  education  through  its  Si 
board  of  examiners  which  is  composed  of  the  State  superintendent 
ex  officio  president  and  two  appointive  members.    Under  the  law 
State  board  of  examiners  is  authorized   (1)  to  issue  certificates 
gi'adimtion  to  accredited  schools  and  on  direct  examination;  (2)  to 
extend  the  life  of  certificates  already  issued;  and   (3)   to  validate 
credentials  and  certificates  from  other  States. 

The  board  of  examiners  issues  certificates  on  the  basis  of  gradua- 
tion without  exnminjition  to  the  four  class  A  normal  schools,  the 
Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  schools  of  other  States  with 
similar  standards,  and  also  to  grnduates  of  standard  institutions  of 
Alabama  and  other  States  who  have  completed  at  least  14  semester 
hours  of  professional  study  prescribed  by  the  board  of  examiners. 
The  following  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Alabama  are  rated 
as  stimdurd  institutions  (i.  c,  four  years  of  college  work  alnive  fonr 
years'  high  school  with  adef|uate  instruction  in  professional  subjects^ 
and  are  gninted  certificates  without  examination:  University  of  Ala- 
bama.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  In- 
stitute, Howard  College,  Birmingham-Southern  College,  Women'i 
College.  Judson  College,  Athens  College,  and  the  four  class  A  uorniftl 
schools  at  Florence,  Jacksonville,  Troy,  and  Livingston.    Talladegft 
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College,  a  higher  institution  for  colored  students,  has  also  recently 
been  accredited  for  certificiition  without  examination,     This  is  the 
only  Negro  institution  in  xVlabaina  on  the  accredited  list. 
The  State  grants  four  regular  certhcutes.    They  are: 

1.  Life  certificate, — Granted  to  teacliers  ot  high  degree  of  proficiency  and 
professional  iUfaiI^mt^Ilts  on  the  basis  of  five-jenr  teaching  experience. 

2.  First  grade. — Granted  on  exflminafton   anO  on  graduation  ;  valid  for  six 
/gre«rs:  examination  in  nil  Ruljjccts  it*quired  for  second-j^ade  eertlflcate  and  In 

addition  tljereto.  algebra »  geometry,  physics,  elementary  psychology,  the  sch*)ol 
laws  of  Alabiima,  and  advanced  English. 

3.  Sfcond  grade. — Granted  on   examination;  valid  for  four  year,s.     Exami- 
nation in  all  subje<*ts  required  for  third-grade  certificate  and  in  addition  thereto 
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advanced  requirements  in  arithmetic,  history  of  Alabama,  English  grammar  and 
literature,  intermediate  geography,  United  States  history  and  civics,  and  class 
management, 

4.  Third  grade, — Grantetl  on  examlnaltou ;  valid  for  two  years;  examination 
in  arltlimetic,  reading,  penmanship,  grammar,  practical  arithmetic.  United 
States  history,  geography,  elementary  principles  of  physiology  and  hygiene  and 
agricutttire,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Under  the  present  law  every  grade  of  certificate  (except  life)  may 
be  extended  for  one  year  at  a  time  for  a  total  of  not  more  than  four 
consecutive  years,  provided  the  holder  of  such  certificate  has  pur- 
sued profe^h^ional  study  approved  by  the  board  for  as  much  as  six 
weeks  in  some  standard  echicational  institution  within  the  12  months 
immedialely  preceding  the  expiration  of  the  applicant's  certificate.j 

The  total  number  of  applicants  for  certificates  in  1917-18 
10,160.    Of  these  4,362  applicants  failed  to  pass  their  examination. 
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The  5,798  who  received  certificates  were  grouped  as  foUows:  Life 
certificate,  90 ;  first  grade,  803 ;  second  grade,  1,679 ;  third  grade,  3,22C, 

Only  431  teachers  were  certificated  upon  graduation  from  teacher- 
training  institutions.  Tliis  is  a  startling  commentary  on  the  present 
inadequacy  of  the  teacher- training  institutions  of  the  State,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  on  the  regrettable  failure  of  the  would-b©  teacher 
to  utilize  these  schools  as  a  means  of  entrance  to  the  profesaion. 
Alabama  needs  about  2,300  new  teachers  annually.  If  only  430  come 
from  the  professional  schools,  1,870  must  be  recruited  from  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  immature  and  inexperienced  and 
with  no  professional  preparation  whatever.  Here  lies  the  most 
serious  weakness  in  the  whole  school  system. 

Specific  recommeruiaticm^, — Alabama  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
its  teachers  are  professionalized.  The  chief  responsibility  rests  on 
the  people  and  the  legislature  of  the  State  and  not  on  the  teachers. 
Let  the  public  become  fully  aware  of  its  responsibility  in  the  matter 
and  the  teachers  will  quickly  enough  respond.  Let  the  public  make 
the  school  plants  and  housing  facilities  more  wholesome  and  invit- 
ing; offer  the  teachers  better  inducements  by  way  of  long,  secure 
tenures,  and  satisfactory  salaries ;  and  provide  the  means  of  prepara- 
tion. Capable  young  men  and  women  will  then  be  ready  to  invest 
their  time  and  money  in  preparation  for  teaching. 

To  these  ends  the  survey  committee  makes  the  following  specific 
recommendations : 

1.  Improve  teaching  conditions  by — 

(a)  Establishing  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all  teachers. 

(b)  Scaling  all  teachers'  salaries  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held, 
thus  placing  a  premium  on  special  preparation. 

2.  Require  higher  teaching  qualifications  by — 

*{a)  Increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State 
normal  schools  and  lengthening  their  study  courses, 

(b)  Discontinuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  examination  as  soon 
as  the  normal  schools,  the  Alabama  Girls'  Teihnicjil  Institute,  the 
school  of  education  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  department 
of  education  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  other  teacher- 
training  institutions  have  become  fully  equipped  to  supply  all  the 
professional  teachers  required. 

(c)  Placing  the  minimum  requirement  for  permission  to  teach  at 
graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school,  or  its  equiva* 
lent,  and,  in  addition,  at  least  one  year's  professional  study  ac- 
quired at  a  professional  school  for  teachers.  The  standard  to  go 
into  effect  not  before  September^  1928. 

3.  Increase  the  supply  of  professional  teachers  by — 
{a)  Organizing  teacher-training  departments  in  the  county  high 

schools  and  other  accredited  high  schools  which  meet  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  State  department  of  education;  the  schools  to  receive 
State  aid. 

(6)  Establishing  well-equipped  departments  for  rural  teachers  at 
all  the  normal  schools. 

(c)  Enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
to  prepare  teachers  of  general  agriculture  and  teachers  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  home  economics. 

(d)  Granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards  for  long  serv- 
ice in  a  single  school  community. 

(e)  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

PREPARATION  OF  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


General  conditions. — ^The  problems  of  teacher  training  in  Alabama 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  problems  in  many  other  States.  As  in 
other  Southern  States  it  is  complicated  somewhat  by  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  schools  required  for  the  white  and  colored  races.  As  was 
shown  in  the  preceding  chapter,  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
white  teachers  are  normal  graduates  or  the  equivalent,  and  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent  had  some  professional  training.  Eighty  per.  cent 
of  the  white  teachers  of  the  State  and  over  95  per  cent  of  the  colored 
teachers  have  had  no  special  training  for  their  work.  This  grave 
situation  needs  careful  examination  with  a  view  to  providing  reme- 
dies. 

Among  the  reasons  for  this  unfortunate  situation  two  may  be 
restated  here : 

1.  The  certification  law  and  system  which  at  present  exist  permit 
wholly  unprepared  persons  to  enter  the  teaching  ranks. 

2.  Although  a  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
State  normal  schools  in  recent  years,  the  provisions  for  the  training 
of  teachers  are  still  wholly  inadequate. 

At  present  there  are  two  routes  in  Alabama  to  the  teacher^s  desk : 

1.  A  prospective  teacher  may  complete  the  ninth  grade  of  the 
public  school  system  and  then  take  a  four-year  course  at  a  State  nor- 
mal school  or  other  standard  teacher-training  school  or  complete  the 
eleventh  grade  and  take  a  two-year  professional  course.  This  plan 
leads  to  a  first-grade  certificate. 

2.  The  prospective  teacher  may  avoid  the  long  and  expensive 
course  of  preparation  and  by  a  little  cranmiing  pass  examinations  in 
a  few  subjects  and  secure  a  teacher's  certificate.  Why  should  an 
ambitious  young  person  finish  a  high-school  course  and  then  spend 
two  years  in  a  State  normal  school  when  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
high-school  preparation  and  a  little  special  review  she  can  reach 
her  goal  by  taking  an  examination?  If  the  normal  graduate  gets  a 
slightly  larger  salary  it  is  because  she  has  demonstrated  that  she  is 
a  better  teacher.  She  is  given  no  initial  advantage  in  the  way  of  a 
higher  remuneration. 
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It  is  not  contended  that  all  the  teachers  who  have  had  no  special 
professional  training  are  poor  teachers.  This  would  be  far  from  the 
truth.  Xeither  is  it  contended  that  professional  training  will  make  a 
good  teaclier  out  of  every  person.  It  can  not  be  gainsaid,  however, 
that  the  skill  acquii'ed  bj  practicing  untried  methods  on  little  chil- 
dren and  experimenting  on  them  is  acquired  by  a  slow  method  and  a 
criminally  wasteful  one.  If  each  blacksmith  had  to  learn  the  arts  of 
his  craft  by  unguided  practice*  long,  indeed,  would  be  his  apprentice- 
ship,  an<l  much  of  the  skill  of  one  generation  would  not  be  passed  on 
to  the  next. 

Those  who  criticize  the  normal  schools  of  Alabama  as  not  fulfilling 
I  their  functions  because  they  turn  out  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  new 
'teachers  needed  each  year  forget  the  fact  that  these  schocjls  are  doing 
a  wonderful  work  in  supplying  such  a  large  percentage  of  teachers 
as  they  do,  considering  the  fact  that  there  are  gaping  doors  to  the 
teacher's  desk  on  this  side  of  the  normal  school.  The  teacher-train- 
ing situation  in  Alabama  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  that  of 
medical  training  a  generation  or  two  ago.  At  that  time  almost  no 
professional  training  was  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  The  medical  schools  had  meager  equipment,  short  courses, 
and  few  students.  Would  it  have  been  fair  under  such  circumstances 
to  criticize  the  medical  schools  for  not  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  trained  physicians?  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  hope  that  by  im- 
proving the  medical  schools,  raising  standards  for  admission*  and 
lengthening  their  courses  there  would  be  a  very  material  increiise  in 
the  supply  of  professionally-trained  physicians?  Was  not  the  plan 
followed  the  most  sensible  one,  namely^  a  requirement  of  professional 
training  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  license  to  practice  medicine?  If  the 
people  of  Alabama  are  to  have  trained  teachers  for  their  children, 
they  must  require  professional  training  of  all  applicants  for  teach- 
ers' certificates. 

The  methods  to  be  employed  in  making  such  a  requirement  and  yei 
not  working  an  injustice  to  the  many  excellent  teachers  now  in  serv- 
ice, and  also  to  avoid  a  teacher  shortage,  have  already  been  pointed 
out  in  this  report.  Briefly,  the  recommendation  is  that  after  July  1^ 
1921,  no  new  teachers'  certificates  shall  be  issued  without  satisfactory 
evidence  of  academic  and  professional  training  on  the  part  of  the 
applicants,  the  amount  to  be  increased  gradually  year  by  year. 
Closely  related  to  this  is  the  recommendation  that  increased  remun- 
eration shall  be  given  the  professionally-trained  teacher.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  similar  plans  have  been  worked  out  in  other  States 
warrants  the  committee  in  urging  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  devolving  upon  the  present  legislature. 

In  addition  to  the  four  normal  schools  of  class  A  and  the  accredited 
colleges  enumerated  in  chapter  18,  the  following  nonaccredited  schools 
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are  engaged  in  teacher-training  work :  The  two  class  B  normal  schools 
at  Moimdville  and  Daphne,  Tuskeegee  Institute  (colored),  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Montgomery  (colored),  and  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  at  Normal  (colored). 

The  logical  division  of  work  among  the  State  teacher-training  in* 
Btitutions  of  Alabama  for  the  present  and  probably  for  some  time  to 
come  is  as  follows :  The  State  University  should  train  teachers  of  aca- 
demic subjects  Ln  high  school,  superintendents,  principals  and  super* 
visors  for  city  and  county  school  systems,  and  teachers  of  vocational 
industries  as  at  present  arranged:  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  College  should  train  teach- 
ers of  agriculture  and  of  closely  allied  subjects;  the  normal  schools 
should  train  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools ;  the  Alabama  Girls' 
Technical  Institute  should  train  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
and  supervisors  of  home  economics. 

With  minor  exceptions  this  is  the  division  of  work  as  now  carried 
on,  and  the  management  at  each  institution  seems  to  recognize  this 
natural  and  logical  program.  There  are  many  anomalies  in  the  situ- 
ation^  such  as  the  Stat^  maintaining  several  normal  schools  and  not 
accrediting  them  and  legally  certificating  their  graduates,  the  main- 
tenance of  summer  schools  for  elementary  teachers  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  Polytechnic  Institute  and  admitting  students  to  them  who 
could  not  qualify  for  entrance,  the  partial  duplication  of  teacher 
training  in  technical  and  %^ocational  subjects  at  the  two  major  instita* 
tions  of  collegiate  rank,  etc.  Geographic,  industrial,  social,  and  his*'' 
toric  conditions  seem  to  justify  most  of  these  anomalies.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  for  creating  the  standard  of  professional  traininj 
which  the  committee  proposes  some  readjustments  will  gradually  brfl 
made.  Great  demands  will  be  made  upon  the  normal  schools  and 
their  functions  will  naturally  expand,  as  will  those  of  other  teacher- 
training  institutions. 

I.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  CLASS  A. 

The  State  normal  schools  at  Floi*ence,  Jacksonville,  Livingston, 
and  Troy  have  be^n  very  wisely  classified  as  the  major  tniining 
schools  of  the  State  for  preparing  white  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools.  The  plan  of  accrediting  institutions  for  the  training  of 
teachers  on  basis  of  the  equipment,  faculty,  coui-se  of  study,  and 
character  of  work  done,  is  excellent.  The  State  is  to  be  congratu* 
lated  tipon  the  courageous  actions  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
State  normal  schools  in  rigidly  delimiting  the  sa)pe  and  functions 
of  these  schools.  The  reports  of  the  board  show  a  clear  conception 
of  tlio  teacher  training  problems  of  the  State.  Tlie  committae  would 
remind  the  board  that  mucli  courageous  work  is  still  to  be  don©  to 
raise  these  schools  to  the  highest  standard. 
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Location  of  schools  and  distribution  of  students. — ^While  the 
schools  are  not  located  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State  and  do  not 
have  as  good  railway  facilities  as  might  be  desired,  an  inspection  of 
the  maps  showing  the  distribution  of  their  students  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year  shows  that  each  school  has  a  good  distribution 
within  its  own  particular  territory  and  that  there  is  a  very  equitable 
representation  from  over  the  State  as  a  whole.  An  examination  of 
the  maps  shows  that  each  school  receives  a  majority  of  its  students 
from  within  a  radius  not  to  exceed  75  miles.  There  is  nothing  un- 
usual  in  this  fact  because  a  statement  approximating  this  may  be 
made  for  even  the  greatest  educational  institutions  of  this  country. 
Oddly  enough,  the  school  at  Florence,  in  spite  of  its  location  in  an 
extreme  comer  of  the  State,  has  the  widest  distribution  of  students, 
the  average  mileage  of  these  students  probably  being  greater  than 
even  that  of  the  students  at  the  State  imiversity. 

The  map  showing  the  total  distribution  of  students  at  the  four 
normal  schools  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  shows  that  there  is  a 
teacher-training  influence  permeating  the  entire  State  and  that  these 
institutions  are  splendidly  serving  the  Commonwealth.  It  would  in- 
dicate, too,  that  the  question  which  has  often  been  raised  of  abolish- 
ing these  schools  and  establishing  a  single  teacher-training  institution 
is  not  well  taken.  If  these  normal  schools  are  given  adequate  support 
they  will  render  a  State-wide  service  which  could  not  be  given  by  a 
dingle  institution.  A  proposition  has  been  made  to  remove  the  State 
normal  school  now  located  at  Livingston  to  Selma.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  this,  and  there  are  many,  would  not  affect  the  general 
proposition  that  the  State  of  Alabama  needs  four  well-maintained 
normal  schools. 

Control. — These  normal  schools  are  wisely  placed  under  a  single 
board  of  control.  This  insures  their  treatment  as  State  institutions 
rather  than  as  local  schools.  Elsewhere  in  this  report  will  be  found 
recommendations  as  to  some  changes  in  the  plan  for  the  control  of 
these  and  other  State  educational  institutions.  While  there  seems  to 
be  no  evidence  of  any  imfortunate  effects  resulting  from  the  occa- 
sional appointment  which  has  been  made  of  resident  members  of  the 
board,  the  committee  believes  it  to  be  especially  important  that  each 
school  be  legally  safeguarded  against  the  appointment  of  local  or 
resident  members  of  the  board. 

Buildings  and  equipment. — ^Each  of  the  four  State  normal  schools 
has  a  good  dormitory  for  women,  with  reasonably  adequate  equip- 
ments for  boarding  departments.  These  dormitories  have  been  re- 
cently built,  and  while  not  of  modem  fireproof  construction  tfaey 
are  all  in  a  good  state  of  repair  and  in  nearly  all  cases  are  kept  net^ 
and  clean.  Each  school  has  another  fair-sized  brick  building  used  for 
general  purposes,  including  training  school.    These  buildings  are  all 
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in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
funds  of  the  schools  have  not  been  sufficient  for  upkeep  and  repairs. 
In  some  cases  the  rooms  present  a  very  unkempt  and  untidy  condition^ 
which  betokens  an  unpardonable  weakness  of  administration. 

The  equipment  in  each  of  the  schools  is  wofully  inadequate. 
Nearly  all  tlie  meager  equipment  at  each  of  the  schools  was  provided 
without  any  financial  aid  from  the  State,  hence  the  greater  obligmtion 
of  the  State  to  make  more  adequate  provisions  for  these  needs.  The 
laboratories  and  libraries  in  some  cases  are  hardly  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  smallest  accredited  higli  school  in  the  State,  The  State 
should  inunediately  establish  funds  for  the  upkeep  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  for  apparatus  and  libraries. 

Gromuis, — In  all  of  the  normal  schools,  excepting  the  one  at  Jack- 
Ifonville,  there  is  pressing  need  for  additional  land.  These  needs  will 
be  severally  discusse*!  in  connection  with  each  institution.  It  is  im- 
perative that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  secure  the  land  needed  before 
the  inevitable  advance  in  prices  which  is  imminent.  At  least  options 
should  be  secured  looking  to  the  future. 

Invrntory  and  costs. — Considering  the  relatively  small  amoimts 
of  money  which  the  State  has  invested  in  the  normal  schools  the  re- 
turns in  service  have  been  veiy  large  indeed.  In  considering  the 
turns  which  the  State  receives  from  its  investment  in  teaclier  trainii 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  no  institution  renders  a  more  valuable 
indirect  return  in  home  training.  The  great  majority  of  normal 
students  and  graduates  are  young  women  whose  normal  lot  after 
teaching  a  few  years  is  to  marry  and  rear  families.  No  better  prepa- 
ration for  the  duties  of  the  mother  and  home  maker  is  given  in  any 
institution  than  in  the  normal  school,  wliere  young  women  study 
child  nature  and  receive  training  in  the  nurture,  the  instruction,  and 
the  development  of  the  child.  This  indii'ect  return  to  the  State  can 
not  well  ijc  shown  in  graphs  or  statistics  but  it  is  invaluable. 

Inventory  and  budget. — ^Table  57  shows  a  summarj^  of  the  inven- 
tory of  capital  outlay  of  each  school  and  a  summary  of  its  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 

(1)  Inventory:  This  is  designed  to  consist  of  an  estimate  of  the 
fair  cash  value  of  the  property  of  the  school. 

(2)  Income:  By  tbis  is  meant  all  revenues^  exempting  from  dormi- 
tories or  boarding  departments,  which  ar^  to  be  considered  as  solf- 

Listaining  rather  than  revenue  producing. 
(8)  Expenditures: 

(a)  Capital  outlay.    The  expenditures  in  capital  outlay  should 
include  all  that  are  intended  to  enlarge  the  material  equipment  of  the 
liool  or  add  to  its  efficiency  in  a  relatively  permanent  way. 
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(1)  Land  and  land  Improvements. 

(2)  Buildings  and  betlermeDts, 

(3)  All  khids  of  new  permanent  equipment,  sncb  as  machinery, 
furnUiire,  apparatus,  tools,  additions  to  the  library  and  mnseoin*  but 
not  ordinary  repairs  or  replacements. 

(6)  The  expenditures  for  maintenance  should  include  all  outlay 
intended  to  keep  the  plant  up  to  100  per  cent  of  its  former  efficiency. 
Here  belong  all  exi)enditiircs  for  repairs,  rephicements  or  equipment 
of  every  sort,  insurance,  and  the  service  of  watchman  or  others  who 
would  be  employed  even  if  the  plant  were  not  in  use. 

If  the  risk  is  carried  by  the  Stat-e  instead  of  by  an  insurance  cum- 
pany,  the  cost  of  such  insurance,  according  to  ciuTeut  rates,  siiould  be 
charged  to  the  maintenance  aocotmt.  Corresponding  credit  should  be 
given  receipts  even  though  no  actual  outlay  is  made  to  the  schooL 

(e)  Operation.  The  cost  of  operation  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  heads : 


(1)  Administration: 

Sularies  of  ofRcers  and  clerks. 

I'rlntlng,  stationery,  office  sup- 
plies. 

Postage,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph. 

Express,  freight,  and  drayage. 

TravelJng  expenses. 

(2)  Physical  plant: 
Salaries  of  engineers.  Janlton^ 

and  yardmen. 
Fuel,  oU,  Hght  and  power,  and 

water. 
Janitor's  supplies. 


(8)  lastructlon: 

Teachers'  salaries. 

Textbooks. 

Light  and  power  for  Instruct 
tion. 

Educational  supplies. 

Librarians'  salaries. 

Newspapers  and  magasine*. 

Library  suppUes. 
H)  Student  welfare: 

Student  health. 

Lectures,  concerts 

AtbleOca 

Student  organixatlomk 

—Data  were  obtained  at  regular 


Students  in  the  normal  schools, 
chapel  assemblies  at  the  four  class  A  normal  schools  from  the  sta- 
dents  themselves.  These  are  published  in  Table  58,  In  no  case  does 
I  this  represent  all  of  the  students  enrolled.  In  all  of  the  schoola  ex- 
cept Troy,  some  students  were  engaged  in  pitictice  t«aehing  at  the 
time  of  the  chapel  assembly  and  in  the  case  of  Jacksonville  attend- 
ance was  optional*  The  data,  however,  may  be  considered  fairly 
representative. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  fanning  population  furnishes  68  per  cent 
of  the  normal  students*  Nevertheless,  only  27  per  cent  of  the  total 
expect  to  teach  in  niral  schools  as  they  now  are  conducted*  It  is 
very  clearly  not  the  fault  of  the  normal  school  that  so  few  of  its  stu- 
dents fle^ire  to  teach  in  rural  schools,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  58 
per  cent  say  they  would  make  rural  teaching  their  life  work  if  living 
and  teaching  conditions  in  rural  schools  were  satisfactory. 
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Table  51, ^-Inventory  «*irf  budget  aummary. 


Tlomaoa, 


JftclcBcia- 


Llrtng- 


TTOf. 


1.  loveatory  of  capital  outtaj: 

'  )  Land  and  UadimproToments. 

BuUdiags ,. 

KLicMatiry 

\  Fixturos ,.....- 

FurnJ  lure  and  furnJihlii^s 

Apparatus - 

I  Library 

\  Musaum 


t2D,000,00 

100,000.00 

960.00 

1,500.00 

M,  000. 00 

6,ioaoo 

8,000.00 

L,£00.0Q 


I  . 


Total.. '  221,060.00 

Indabtedaess 37,858-00 


2,  tuoome  for  fiscal  year  July  1, 1017^  to  Jtma  30,  L9I8: 

((I)  Appropriatioo.... 

(b>Faea , 


Total. 


I.  Bxpandlturas  for  fiscal  year  1017-18: 
(a)  Capital  outlay 


(6)  Ifalntananoe, 


1)  LantlaadlandlmproTemeiits 

3)  Buildings  and  building  addltiooa. 
3)  Added  pcrmanant  eqiupmeut 


Operation— 

!1)  Admlntftration.. 
2)  Physical  plant... 
3)  Inttructloa...... 
4)  Student  wellare.. 
«)**OtberobJeott'*. 


20,000.00 

8,637.00 


38,m.00 


0 

0 

700.00 

l,fi82.7S 

4,327,00 

3,050.40 

18,527.37 

8fi0.48 


28,300.97 


315,000,00 
136,000.00 
2,000.00 
000.00 
10,000,00 
2,000.00 
3,000.00 


110,000.00 
105,000.00 
3,000.00 
4,000.00 
7,000.00 
500.00 
3,500.00 


157,000  00 

i2,ooaoo 


20,000.00 
6.115.40 


39,115u49 


300.00 
1,000.00 

900.00 
1,744.10 

5,875.07 

1,80191 

20,102.20 

CT.90 


30,081,14 


132,000.00  , 
800.00' 


30,000.00 
9,447.00 


0 
3(57.00 
830.00 


4,73100 
2,838.00 
19,905.00 


38,760.00 


2,  J 

1,000.00 

5,ooaoo 


138,100.00 
0 


30,ooaoo 

U,  436. 17 


29.447.00        31,435.87 


1. 085. 95 

5,870.09 

1,980.10 

19,808.80 

187.88 

I,3tt.» 


». 


The  94.5  per  cent  of  students  who  intend  to  teach  is  very  gratify- 
ing^  indeed.  It  amply  demonstrates  the  fact  that  these  schools  are 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  main  purpose  of  their  existence,  namely, 
the  training  of  teachers,  Everj^thing  considered,  the  showing  as  to 
high-school  preparation  is  also  gratifying.  The  model  preparation 
is  shown  to  be  four  years  of  high-school  work,  the  median  prepara* 
tion  being  3,15  years.  Many  a  normal  school  in  States  having  better 
established  high  schools  will  not  make  a  better  showing.  The  rela- 
tive maturity  may  be  closely  related  to  the  general  over-age  condition 
found  throughout  the  schools  of  the  State,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  elementary  school  is  supposed  to  be  completed  in  seven  years. 

Normal  school  faculties. — ^Data  concerning  the  faculties  of  these 
schools  show  a  relatively  low  standard  of  academic  and  prof^sional 
training  but  a  relatively  long  experience  in  teaching.  Less  than  half 
the  members  of  the  faculties  have  completed  college  or  university 
courses  leading  to  academic  or  professional  degrees.  The  foregoing 
statement  applies  to  the  faculties  taken  not  only  coUectively,  but  also 
fleverally  except  for  one  school^  but  in  this  case  the  median  attend* 
anoe  of  faculty  members  beyond  the  seventh  grade  is  but  seven  years, 
and  several  members  possess  degrees  obtained  from  only  four  to  six 
years  of  attendance  beyond  the  seventh  grade.  In  several  of  the 
schools  a  considerable  number  of  the  faculties  have  followed  the 
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commendable  practice  of  attending  some  of  the  best  summer  schools 
in  the  coimtry.  While  this  does  not  make  a  strong  showing  in  point 
of  time^  it  reveals  a  marked  interest  in  professional  advancement 

Table  58. — Data  jiertaimnff  to  studentf  in  nontuit  fschools. 


N                       l"^ 

Jaekson- 

Tfllt. 

Tr<v. 

ToUK 

Birthplace: 

Th<* f*nn     -r      -  ---- ■ - -..-..« ..__- 

I 

79 
32 
23 

09 

a7 

19 

12 

190 

107 
96 

97 
7g 
18 

37 
40 
SI 

! 

36 
109 

90 
SB 

9 

9 

U 

60 
7 
1 

08 
16 

7 

M 

1 

97 

191^ 
69 

11 

99 
16 
9 

176 
1             16 

1            ^^ 

47 
119 
11 

26 

m 
u 

34 
4 

n 

40 
144 

117 
02 

93 

m 

47 

99 

4 

4 

146 
49 

141 
96 

16 
4 

199 
19 

115 
91 

109 
72 
13 

S 

30 
l« 
« 
17 

7<^ 
199 

149 

90 

4 

91 
69 
49 
«Q 
9 
9 

419 

In  town  (\tixs  than  2.000),.. .•,...•»... .->..■....•. 

149 

^  city                      ,^. --.•-•.. -----..--- 

49 

auardiftn^i  ocoiipatiaui 

Fanner.... - 

fS 

t^ofessiofie] ..,.. - 

TV 

\rtlsau         .  . »- ,..--,... 

74 

Do  ynu  Intend  to  teechT 

Vm -  ,.,, 

No ...,..-... 

Intfind  to  roaXt*  teaching  pwrnanont  occupattoo 

m 

19 

33 

46 
11 

IS 
91 
96 
17 
2 
4 

16 
»3 

40 

9 

4 

u 

493 

nS'V.'.  !....- 

Where  do  you  expect  to  teacbf 

In  Cfmnlry.,. ,.*.... — - • 

In  towTi»..-. # 

TTlflt\' .......*• 

1(» 

m 

m 

Kind  fU'-    ' '•—  nfMerrwJ: 

R«:.                     -J- .- -....i.*. 

El                   town  or  city »».-. 

ina 
m 

127 

High scliDol              .  ...,.....«........>........ 

9S 

Qtiptrviaar        ,...,......,........,.,.• 

U 

Vocfltlonji)  siiblectR 

91 

Dcdlre  to  makt  ruisl  tenchtnR  Hie  workT 

Yes -. - 

IM 

Ho                .  .  - .- 

906 

Desire  in  make  rural  teachlAR  llfework  If  Uvlnft  and 
tfodiinpr  (Niuditimia  satLslactoryT 
Yes  . 

991 

No               ... 

199 

Years  beyond  aereiith  grade  when  entering  iiO(rmal: 
None     .  ---....-.-•.«..--—.-.•.---•-.••••"••• 

1 - 

1 *.... 

>..... .— - -^. 

4 ... 

i - - -." 

0 , ....,.,.- 

Ul 

m 

m 
m 
99 

11 

Act  At  UauB  of  oomptotiac  firesent  eourw: 

L«iitlttnl6 

U 

1 

I 

A 
17 
IS 
90 

% 

n 

i 

6 
II 

!    ' 
3 

^' i* 

2 

It 

1 

3 
10 
90 
99 

6 

9 

4 

9 

1 

1 

1 

I 
9 
»9 
90 
«7 
39 
14 
9 
9 
9 
3 
9 
2 

1 

17  , .,,.. 

9 
99 
49 

69 
19 
19 

4 

4 

4 

9 

1 

I 

2I 

71 

li. - 

90 

s9:::""!.ii:".:.iii.i;:.i'Mi. —!...•, 
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_      11..,, 
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T 

A  brief  survey  of  the  personnel  of  several  of  the  facultieii  givcfe 
the  impression  that  provision  should  at  once  be  made  for  einoriius 
|)ositions  for  those  who  liave  had  long  and  honorable  c:ir  n  the* 

service  of  the  St^te  and  who  are  now  being  subjected  to  1  a  of 

overloaded  programs.    As  a  specific  case  in  point  one  teacher  who 
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has  bad  :^8  yeai's'  experience  in  public  school  teaching  and  ^0  years' 
teaching  in  noi-mal  school  is  now  carrying  16  teaching  periods  per 
week  with  a  teaching  load  of  612  student  clock  hours.  Surely  no 
argument  is  necessary*  A  few  thousand  dollars  per  year  would  cover 
these  neeils  and  would  be  but  a  meager  recognition  of  faithful 
services. 

Tem^hcr  had. — ^An  attempt  was  made  to  compute  the  teacher  load 
in  each  of  the  faculties^  but  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  evahmt- 
ing  the  time  which  departmentat  teachers  devoted  lO  supervising  the 
teaching  of  their  respective  subjects  in  the  training  school.  Kven 
when  giving  this  a  very  low  estimate,  it  was  found  that  the  teacher 
load  exceeds  the  standard  generally  accepted  for  normal  schools. 

Ifhstjnu^tional  costs. — An  examination  of  the  educational  adminis- 
ti^ation  of  any  institution  involves  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  the 
work  and  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  instruction.  The  distrihul  loii 
in  the  class  A  normal  schools  of  Alabama  is  sliown  in  terms  of 
costs  per  1,000  ''  student  clock  hours  '■  and  does  not  include  training 
school  costs. 

By  a  student  clcM'k  hitur  is  meant  a  period  of  50  minutes  in  the 

clear  for  one  student.    In  a  class  of  30  students  reciting  45  minutes 

45 
there  will  be  27  student  clock  hours  for  each  recitation  ^  of  30=27. 

5U 

A  laboratory  or  shop  hour  is  treated  as  representing  twu-tliirds  of  a 
recitation  hour. 

in  eiitimating  the  work  of  the  teacher  due  allowance  is  made  for 
distinctively  administrative  duties,  but  no  allowance  is  made  for 
many  houi-s  spent  by  faithful  teachers  in  givang  individual  assistance 
to  students,  counseling  with  them  regarding  student  organizations^ 
and  other  school  work  not  directly  connected  with  classroom  in- 
struction. 

Table  50. — ^/fi«truolioit«i  cosU,  per  1,000  *lH<lent  houm. 


SUD|6(*t- 

FJorenw. 

Jarksofiville 

tiTlJtgttoiL 

Troy. 

Arte , 

'Ml  nn 

W.on 

t8fl.(» 
76.00 
7a.  €0 
00.00 

M.OO 

1104.00 

T7.O0 

EnitUrfi.. 

SdvncT  ... 

75.00 
lil.OO 

History,. ,.„.„..„, 

Kdut-mtiim * 

8L0U 
VS.  CO 

As  the  attendance  and  budgets  at  the  four  class  A  normal  schools  do 
not  vary  greatly  and  the  t^jurses  of  study  ai^  identical,  a  comparison 
of  unit  costs  may  fairly  be  made.    It  will  be  noted  from  Table  59  thai 
considerable  variation  occurs,    llw  facts  that  education  is  the  moa 
important  department  in  n  normal  school  and  that  the  instructional 
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cobt  in  that  department  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  th^se  lists  6U| 
careful  study  of  the  situation  in  each  school.  The  explanation  of  the 
disparity  of  relative  costs  in  the  sanie  school  is  found  pai-tly  in  the 
fact  that  elective  academic  subjects  of  college  gi'ade  are  not  in  great 
demand,  the  classes  are  small,  and  the  unit  costs  are  consequently 
high.  It  is  partly  found,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  classes  in  edu- 
^cation  are  altogether  too  large,  one  school  reporting  the  work  of  the 
head  of  that  department  as  comprising  the  teaching  of  four 
having  108,  75,  70,  and  70  students,  respectively. 

Space  does  not  peniiit  a  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction,  but  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  modern  pedagogy  prescribes  other  forms 
of  procedure  than  recitation  lesson  types.  Although  it  is  necessary 
for  administrative  purposes  to  continue  much  instructional  work 
by  means  of  formal  recitations,  the  normal  schools  should  lead  not 
only  in  utilizing  the  various  recitation  types,  but  should  also  lead  in 
the  employment  of  organic,  socialized  processes.  The  latter  forms  of 
procedure  require  additions  to  equipment  and  teaching  force  in  whicli 
the  department  of  education  may  claim  ]>recedence  over  other  de- 
partments in  a  normal  school. 

The  relatively  mature  studejits  who  ai*e  studying  the  learning 
processes  with  a  view  of  equipping  themselves  to  direct  these  proc- 
esses in  the  public  schools  should  have  every  opportunity  to  study 
them  under  most  favorable  conditions.  Since  learning  proceeds  by 
trial  and  error,  directed  learning  is  necessarily  a  laboratory  pro- 
cedure, using  the  t^rm  laboratory  in  a  broad  sense.  Any  eoursje  m 
education*  therefore,  demands  facilities  for  experimental  studies,  not 
nece^ssarily  expensive  equipment,  but  rooms,  materials,  teacliers,  and 
helpei-s.  To  conduct  u  largo  class  in  a  study  of  the  technique  of  teach- 
ing by  the  textbook  method  is  in  the  same  pedagogical  class  with 
teaching  chemistry  or  physics  by  the  textbook  method.  It  is  far 
from  being  valueless  but  it  is  also  far  from  being  the  best  method. 

From  the  fact  that  the  unit  costs  for  instinjction  in  education  are 
low  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  costs  for  academic  subjects  are 
too  high.  The  latter  costs  are  on  a  very  low  basis  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  State  will  find  means  to  enlarge  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  departments  of  education  without  lowering  the  standards  in 
any  other  departments,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  at  an  irreducible 
minimum. 

Occupation  of  th^  normal  school  f/radu^tes, — An  important  qnea- 
tion  is  niised  when  we  ask  the  occupation  of  the  graduates  of  the 
normal  schools.  Data  furnished  for  the  classes  of  1918  show  that 
nearly  all  of  the>-se  graduates  at  once  engaged  in  teaching  or  entered 
into  war  or  other  Government  services.  This  is  certainly  an  excel* 
lent  record. 
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Table  60. — Occupation  of  graduatea,  daaaes  of  1918. 


» 

Flotenoe. 

Jackson- 
TlUe. 

Uvlng- 
ston. 

Troy. 

Total. 

.  TeAchiox: 

(0)  Rural 

50 
10 
26 
2 

13 
20 
2 

34 
18 

4 
1 

43 

7 
12 

140 

(6)  vuiigB *.; 

50 

^c)  Clty^ 

44 

8 

8.  Homework 

4.  lUrried 

1 
3 
3 



1 
4 
2 

1 
8 

8 

6.  EnlUtod  in  Army 

5 
8 

18 

8 

7.  Deceased ] ] 

1 

1 

ft.  Unknown. 

5 

8 

Total 

101 

48 

82 

70 

281 

Their  salaries. — An  inspection  of  the  salary  lists  shows  that  the 
members  of  the  faculty  are  greatly  underpaid.  The  recent  advance 
in  teachers'  salaries  has  placed  many  high-school  teachers  in  advance 
of  the  salaries  of  many  of  these  trained  and  experienced  teachers. 
When  the  great  importance  of  their  work  is  considered,  and  also  the 
material  advance  in  salary  which  would  be  required  to  replace  many 
of  them,  it  is  readily  seen  that  appreciable  advances  should  be  made 
at  once.  This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  salaries  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  schools. 

The  average  salaries  of  faculty  members,  not  including  the  presi- 
dents and  a  few  student  assistants  and  part-time  teachers,  are  as 
follows  for  the  regular  school  year  of  nine  months:  Florence,  $1,252; 
Livingston,  $1,021;  Jacksonville,  $1,173;  Troy,  $1,385. 

Too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  replaced  upon  a  simple  average 
of  salaries,  but  the  variation  in  any  one  school,  everything  considered, 
is  not  excessive.  However,  if  compared  with  averages  for  other  nor- 
mal schools  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  they  prove  to  be 
very  low,  as  appears  in  the  following  figures,  which  were  all  taken 
before  the  recent  increase  in  salaries : 


Flagstaff  (Ariz.) $1,555 

Regina,  Canada 1,915 

Sasketoon,  Canada 2380 


KlIeiiHborg   (Wash.) $1,700 

Cheney    (Wa«h.) 1,605 

Bellingham    (Waah.) 1.713 

Tempe    (Ariz.) 1,794 

Trcdning  school  facilities. — ^The  training  school  facilities  at  the 
four  class  A  normal  schools  are  quite  similar  and  have  similar  merits 
and  defects.  The  normal  school  at  Florence  is  the  only  one  which  has 
anything  approaching  adequate  training  facilities.  Even  here,  where 
a  good  near-by  city  school  building  of  modem  type  supplements  the 
locally  maintained  training  school,  this  department  is  seriously  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  a  good  training  school  building  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  supervisors.  The  crying  building  need  of  each  of  the  nor- 
mal schools,  after  smne  plastering,  kalsomining,  painting,  and  repairs 
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have  been  made  to  tlie  main  building,  is  the  erection  of  a  good  elemen- 
tary school  building.  This  would  relieve  the  congestion  now  obtain- 
ing in  all  of  the  main  bnildings  of  these  institutions  and  afford  room 
for  laboratories  and  many  other  purposes. 

The  prospective  teacher  should  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  public  school  work  which  is  carried  on  in  a  normal  way.  The 
teacliing  of  small  grimps  of  from  3  to  10  children,  the  observation  by 
student  teachei*s  of  the  teaching  of  other  student  teachers,  the  scrappy 
teaching  of  a  single  period  per  day  by  a  student  teacher,  and  the 
demonstration  or  illustrative  lesson  are  all  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
estimated. Directed  teaching  in  a  school  which  is  conducted  pri- 
marily for  the  training  of  the  children  who  attend  it  and  which  is 
conducted  in  the  nonnal  fashion,  in  which  the  prospective  teacher 
will  actually  be  called  upon  to  conduct  one,  is  of  inestimable  valua 
To  this  end  a  normal  sclwol  should  be  pi^vided  with  means  whereby 
its  practice  facilities  may  be  enlarged  to  include  student  teacher 
aervice  rendered  to  public  schools  in  the  city  where  the  institution  is 
located,  in  near-by  towns  and  cities,  and  in  rural  schools,  particularly 
in  consolidated  rural  schools  of  the  modem  type, 

A  model  consolidated  rural  school  with  a  set  of  model  buildings 
for  home  and  farm  shoukl  he  provided  for  each  of  the  normal  schools. 
This  would  render  a  great  service  to  the  State  in  many  waj^  besides 
training  rural  teachers  and  inspiring  teachers  to  take  up  rural 
teaching. 

SanUairy  cmidithns  of  the  iwi^mal  nchooU, — The  location  of  each  of 
the  State  normal  schools  of  class  A  is  satisfactory  from  the  point  of 
view  of  sanitation.  Good  water  and  sewer  facilities  are  provided. 
Great  improvements  could  be  made  in  toilet  facilities.  Excepting  in 
the  ladies'  dormitories  an  adequate  number  of  lavatories  with  plen^ 
of  soap  and  towels  were  not  available  at  any  s<;hool.  Children  can 
not  possibly  be  taught  the  most  simple  lessons  of  personal  sanitation 
without  these  inexpensive  facilities,  A  standard  commonly  acct^pted 
as  good  is  one  seat  and  one  lavatory  for  every  15  girls  and  one  seat 
and  one  urinal  for  every  25  boys,  with  a  lavatory  for  every  15  htqj^ 
Altho»igh  the  walls  and  floors  were  in  gi*eat  need  of  repair  not  a  e^^ 
of  obscene  markings  was  observed, 

Exterwion  depart nunts  and  bureaus  of  research^ — The  work  of  the 
normal  school  should  not  be  limited  to  the  training  of  prospective 
teachers.  Teachers  in  service  need  much  aid  which  teacher-training 
institutions  should  be  equipped  to  give.  This  will  be  especially  true 
if  the  State  carries  out  the  proposed  plan  of  making  profassional 
training  a  prerequisite  to  certification.  Many  lines  of  exteuaion 
service  are  carried  on  by  teacher-training  institutions  and  a  graai 
field  awaits  the  normal  schools  of  Alabama  when  means  are  plMKd 
at  thair  disposal  for  fulfilling  their  complete  function. 
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In  recent  years  instrumentalities  have  been  devised  for  evaluating 
educational  achievements  and  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  standard 
tests  and  measurements  now  available  a  teacher  or  supervisor  has 
means  for  diagnosing  educational  situations  and  finding  remedies 
for  discovered  defects.  A  great  field  of  experimental  education  has 
been  opened  up  and  no  teacher's  professional  preparation  is  com- 
plete without  a  knowledge  of  these  instruments  and  the  possession 
of  skill  in  their  uses.  Normal  schools  which  are  not  familiarizing 
their  students  with  these  experimental  studies  and  helping  them  to 
acquire  skill  in  using  their  results  are  failing  in  a  very  important 
function.  The  State,  however,  can  not  expect  the  teacher-training 
schools  to  make  researches  or  render  public  service  in  these  experi- 
mental and  scientific  ways  without  providing  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  helpers.  As  the  total  expenses  of  such  a  bureau  are 
relatively  small  and  much  of  the  statistical  work  will  be  gladly  done 
by  students  in  training,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  soon  be  pro- 
vided by  which  the  normal  schools  of  Alabama  may  render  valuable 
service  to  schools  and  teachers  in  making  diagnoses  for  them  and 
offering  their  services  through  these  means. 

The  normal  school  at  Florence. — ^The  State  normal  school  at 
Florence  is  the  oldest  in  the  State,  having  been  founded  in  1873. 
While  its  geographical  location  would  appear  from  the  map  to  be 
disadvantageous,  the  statistics  of  its  attendance  tell  a  very  favorable 
story.  This  school  is  in  great  need  of  land.  It  has  an  excellent  and 
comprehensive  building  plan,  which,  if  carried  out,  and  if  adequate 
means  be  placed  at  its  disposal,  will  make  of  this  school  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind,  not  only  in  the  South,  but  in  the  entire  coimtry. 
Similar  statements  may  be  made  concerning  each  of  the  other  class  A 
normal  schools. 

There  are  enough  public-school  children  and  schools  in  Florence 
and  the  neighboring  city  of  Sheffield  to  furnish  the  best  of  practice 
facilities  for  a  large  teacher-training  school.  A  splendid  spirit  of 
(cooperation  exists  between  the  school  and  the  community  as  evi- 
denced by  tlie  facts  that  a  large  modem  public  school  has  recently 
been  built  near  the  normal-school  campus  and  practice  facilities  are 
freely  offered,  under  proper  safeguards,  for  the  normal  schooL 

Among  other  evidences  of  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the 
community  are  two  well-built  dormitories  which  the  people  of  the  city 
have  erected  for  the  use  of  students  and  teachers  of  the  school. 

The  most  urgent  financial  need  of  the  school  is  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  repairs,  furniture,  and  equipment  for  the  main  build- 
ing. Much  new  plastering  is  needed,  some  new  floors  and  woodwork, 
considerable  additions  to  the  toilets  and  much  painting  and  kalso- 
mining.  These  statements  apply  with  more  or  less  force  to  the  main 
buildings  of  each  of  the  class  A  normal  schoola 
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A  good  training  school  should  be  provided  at  once  for  reasons  al- 
ready given.  A  suitable  building  could  be  built  and  equipped  for 
from  $40,000  to  $50,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  land  needs  of  the 
school  could  be  met  for  $80,Q00.  Unhappily,  this  school  is  struggling 
under  the  handicap  of  an  interest-bearing  indebtedness  of  $87,859. 
This  should  be  promptly  liquidated  by  the  State  as  a  matter  of  sound 
business  management. 

A  model  consolidated  rural  school  with  other  suitable  buildings 
should  be  provided. 

A  good  gymnasium,  a  school  hospital,  and  a  president's  home  are 
greatly  needed. 

To  advance  the  salaries  even  moderately,  to  employ  some  addi- 
tional teachers,  and  to  provide  proper  upkeep  and  repair  of  build- 
ings an  increase  of  at  least  $10,000  should  be  made  to  the  annual 
appropriations  of  this  school. 

The  normal  school  at  Jacksonville, — ^There  is  no  pressing  need  for 
much  additional  land  for  this  school,  as  the  site  is  reasonably  ade- 
quate and  the  school  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  valuable  farm. 
This  farm  is  of  great  value  in  the  demonstration  of  different  farm- 
ing methods  and  of  various  home,  sanitation,  and  other  rural  con- 
ditions. It  is  also  of  economic  value  to  the  school  in  supplying 
products  for  the  dormitory  tables. 

All  that  was  said  concerning  the  building  needs  of  Florence  applies 
with  equal  force  to  Jacksonville.  No  utilization  of  local  public 
schools  is  made  for  practice  teaching.  Such  arrangements  are  needed 
at  the  present  time,  and  as  the  school  grows  larger  student-teacher 
services  should  be  rendered  not  only  in  the  local  schools  but  in  neigh- 
boring cities.  The  establishment  of  a  model  consolidated  rural  school, 
as  suggested  for  Florence,  is  needed  here  also.  Some  increases  should 
at  once  be  made  in  salaries  and  a  few  additional  teachers  employed. 

TJie  normal  school  at  Livingston, — ^The  visitor  to  this  school  is  at 
once  favorably  impressed  with  the  extreme  neatness  manifested 
throughout  all  of  the  buildings,  and  the  shrewd  business  management 
shown  in  adding  to  the  school's  properties  and  in  conserving  its  re- 
sources. The  school  possesses  a  number  of  wooden  buildings  which, 
while  not  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  school  plant  nor  lessen- 
ing the  fire  hazard,  nevertheless  render  a  valuable  service  to  the  school. 
The  grounds  of  the  school  need  very  appreciable  enlargement,  and 
considerable  acreage  should  be  added  to  the  small  farming  property 
of  the  school. 

The  practice  facilities  at  this  school  are  more  limited  than  those  at 
the  other  class  A  normal  schools.  This,  however,  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  located  in  a  small  town.  Excellent  local 
( ooperation  exists,  and  the  community  has  placed  all  of  the  public 
schools  at  the  service  of  the  normal  school.    As  the  school  grows 
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fturgipT  this  liraitation  will  be  felt,  but  thoi-e  are  near-by  villages  and 
Hot  distant  cities  where  student-teacher  s^ervice  may  be  rendered  which 
will  prr»ve  mutually  advantageous.  The  immediate  handicap  to  the 
establiKhment  of  amicable  and  mutually  advantagiH>us  cooperation  of 
this  kind  is  the  lack  of  good  roads  in  this  vicinity.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  good-roads  movement  will  pro- 
prress  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  the  schooL  In  the 
ineantinjo  the  good  train  service  existing  may  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  reaching  tliese  towns  and  cities.  The  development  of  go<Kl  roads 
will  also  facilitate  rural  teacher-training  plans  which  need  to  be 
worketl  out  here  as  elsewhere. 

All  that  has  been  said  concerning  building  and  budgetary  needb 
at  Florence  apply  to  Livingston  excepting  that  the  main  building 
seems  to  be  in  a  slightly  better  state  of  repair. 

The  narntal  school  at  Troy, — This  school  suffers  a  severe  handicap 
in  its  loi*ation  in  annoying  proximity  to  a  railroad  over  which  many 
trains  paas  daily.  The  grounds  are  also  greatly  cramped.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  campus  be  enlarged  and  plans  be  adopted  for  build- 
ings to  house  the  training  school  and  most  classes  at  places  more 
remote  from  the  din  of  railway  traffic. 

The  main  building  is  in  a  state  of  even  greater  dilapidation  than 
any  other  normal  buildings  in  the  State.  The  State  can  ill  aiford  to 
permit  its  public  buildings  to  deteriorate  to  the  condition  of  this 
building.  An  appropriation  of  $15^000  should  at  once  be  made  to 
put  this  building  into  suitable  condition. 

Summary  tif  fnancial  m'eds,— As  the  needs  of  the  class  A  normal 
schools  are  very  extensive  and  the  legislature  does  not  have  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  supply  all  of  these  needs  at  once*  the  following 
program  of  appnipriutions  is  proposed  for  the  following  quad- 
■  rennium : 


T  \iif>:  HI.— Proponed  pr  off  ram  of  nppropriatimn*. 


^v 

FlortDN. 

lAcksoDvine. 

UvingsiOD. 

Troy. 
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If.. 
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While  the  training  school  as  at  present  constituted  is  not  i^ 
for  the  present  needs  of  the  school,  there  are  public  school  facilities 
immediately  available  in  the  community,  if  mutually  advantageous 
cooperative  plans  are  adopted,  to  sene  the  needs  of  the  school  for 
some  time  to  come.  As  is  tlie  case  at  the  other  normal  schools,  fa- 
cilities for  rural  school  training  should  be  provided,  and  for  ihu 
purpose  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  should  be  increased. 
The  general  building  and  budgetary'  needs  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  class  A  normal  schools. 

Normal-school  c&urse  of  study. — The  present  courses  of  stu<ly  for 
the  class  A  normal  schools  have  been  worked  out  very  carefully  and 
follow  generally  accepted  principles.  Only  a  few  suggestiofis  occur 
to  the  connnittee  as  sufficiently  important  to  be  mentioneid  in  this 
connection.  In  the  four-year  c«>ui*ses  for  those  who  enter  with  two 
years  of  high-school  credit  there  are  courses  in  solid  geometry  aiid 
trigonometry  required  of  all  students.  This  does  not  conform  to  tht? 
best  practice  in  State  normal  schools,  nor  is  it  a  requirement  based 
upon  modem  conceptions  of  education  and  profe^ional  training. 
In  place  of  these  academic  requirements  it  is  suggested  that  the 
students  be  permitted  to  make  elections.  As  the  attendance  increase? 
and  the  faculty  and  facilities  of  the  schools  permit  the  offering  of 
additional  courses,  it  is  sugge^sted  that  they  be  gi'ouped  on  the  basis 
of  the  kind  of  teaching  for  which  the  student  is  training,  such  a** 
rural  schools,  primary,  kindergarten,  intermediate  grades,  etc.,  rather 
than  a  grouping  on  an  academic  basis,  such  as  scientific,  mathematics* 
history,  civics,  etc. 

When  training  for  departmentalized  teaching  can  Ije  offered,  differ- 
entiation in  the  way  of  academic  electives  or  academic  groupings 
might  well  be  offered  in  a  course  for  training  departmental  teachers. 
The  present  plan  of  combining  courses  on  a  basis  of  subject  matter  < 
and  on  basis  of  teaching  positions  to  be  filled  doubtless  works  oat 
satisfactorily. 

IL  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  CLASS  B. 

Two  normal  schools  are  not  accredited  and  are  designated  as  clftsa 
B  normal  schools.  The  State  ai>propriates  only  $5,000  annually  for 
each  of  these  schools  and  there  are  almost  no  other  resources  available 
for  their  maintenance  and  operation*  With  the  stigma  of  being  desig- 
nated as  nonaccredited  second-class  schools — for  this  is  the  practical 
effect  of  the  classification— and  the  lack  of  means  to  carry  out  any 
attractive  programs  of  work,  these  schools  have  most  serious  handi- 
caps. These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  unjustly 
criticize  the  schools. 

Normal  uchool  at  Daphnt. — ^This  school  is  located  on  a  mtifii  beauti- 
ful site  overlooking  Mobile  Bay.    There  is  probably  no  place  in  tbei 
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State  having  a  more  delightful  climate.  This  fact  is  evidenced  in  the 
numbers  of  tourists  who  frequent  this  section  from  the  North  in 
winter  and  from  the  South  in  summer. 

Theoretically,  the  location  is  ideal  for  a  fifth  State  normal  schooK 
It  is  135  miles  by  air  line  from  Troy  and  132  miles  from  Livingston. 
The  school  is  easily  reached  from  Mobile  by  a  boat  ride  across  the  bay. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  so  far  as  actual  travel  is  concernedj  it  is 
locate  at  a  place  little  frequented,  save  by  tourists^  as  is  usual  with 
places  off  the  railroad  and  not  along  lines  of  commercial  travel.  The 
problem  of  adequate  practice  facilities,  which  is  serious  enough  at 
some  of  the  other  normal  schools,  is  almost  an  unsolvable  one,  as  the 
community  is  very  small 

By  heroic  efforts  the  management  of  the  school  has  provided  some 
practice  facilities  and  some  dormitory  accommodations,  and  has  made 
some  needed  improvements,  and  the  school  has  had  a  better  attendance 
and  rendered  a  better  service  to  the  State  than  the  State  has  any  right 
to  expect  from  its  pitifully  small  financial  support. 

Normal  school  at  MoundviUe.—ThSs  school  is  much  less  fortunate  in 
its  location  than  is  Daphne,  It  is  only  43  miles  by  air  line  fi'om  Liv- 
ingston and  only  14  miles  from  Tuscaloosa,  the  seat  of  the  State  uni- 
versity. The  same  statements  which  were  made  concerning  the  school 
at  Daphne  may  be  made  regarding  this  school,  so  far  as  concerns  prac- 
tice facilities,  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  management,  and  the  service 
rendered  to  the  State  under  such  serious  handicaps. 

Specific  recommendations  relative  to  disposition  of  the  eJass  B 
normal  schools, — ^The  survey  committee  can  find  no  possible  alterna- 
tive reconmiendations  for  these  two  schools  than  that  they  be  con- 
verted at  once  into  county  high  schools  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
present  law.  Tliis  will  give  them  funds  far  more  adequnte  for  the 
purposes  of  a  high  school.  If  the  State  wishes  to  add  more  normal 
schools,  they  should  be  located  at  such  strategic  centers  as  Selma, 
Montgomery,  or  Birmingham.  The  wisdom  of  adding  any  more 
normal  schools  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  near  future  is  certainly 
Tery  questionable, 

III.  COLORED  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Stiite  has  made  provision  for  training  colored  teachers  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery,  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Arts  College  at  Normal,  In  addition  to 
tliese  there  are  several  private  colored  schools,  such  as  Talledega  Col- 
lege, Burrell  Normal  School,  etc.  Of  these  schools  Talladega  College 
is  the  only  one  that  is  accredited. 

While  it  is  commendable  to  hold  the  same  standards  for  the  colored 
«a  for  whites,  the  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  a  larger  recog- 
nition should  be  accorded  these  schools.     Since  none  of  the  non* 
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acci^dited  schools  have  cours<»s  ejct^nding  beyond  the  eleventh  grsde. 
the  same  scholastic  rating  that  is  accorded  tlie  class  A  normal  schools 
could  not  be  granted;  nor  is  it  expected  or  desired  by  the  manage- 
nient  of  these  schools  or  by  tlie  colored  people,  who  insist  mo6t  logi- 
cally and  properly  tliat  no  lower  standards  be  set  up  for  them  tlmn 
for  the  whit^  people.  On  this  principle  all  are  agreed,  and  it  should 
be  applied  as  far  as  possible.  However,  because  rating  of  th^e 
schools  can  not  be  granted  on  a  par  with  class  A  normal  schooLs  until 
the  school  work  measures  up  to  the  same  standard,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  no  middle  ground.  There  would  be  no  violation  of  the 
established  principle  or  lowering  of  any  standards  of  such  schook 
if  the  State  Normal  School  at  Montgomery  and  Tuskegee  Institute 
should  be  accredited  and  their  gniduates  granted  sectmd-gradc  certifi- 
cates. It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  this  action 
be  taken  at  once.  It  would  be  a  great  encouragi*ment  to  the  young 
people  who  are  planning  to  teach  to  attend  these  srhools  nnd  to  con- 
tinue  their  attendance  until  they  are  graduated. 

Normal  ackool  at  M&ntgomery.-*-T\\i:^  State  normal  at  Montgomer)* 
is  fortunate  in  being  located  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  A  lictter 
site  might  have  been  chosen,  but  with  the  addition  of  land  i*ecently 
acquired  there  is  room  for  a  very  considerable  growth.  The  <?ichool 
should  have  a  farm  both  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  demonsim- 
tion  purposes  and  for  food  supplies  for  a  boarding  department. 

As  the  city  of  Montgomery  does  not  maintain  a  colored  high  school, 
the  colored  youth  of  t!ie  city  who  finish  the  seventh  grade  and  who 
wish  to  continue  their  education  attend  this  school.  Criticism  is 
occasionally  heard  because  of  the  fact  that  the  city  takes  advantage*  of 
the  presence  of  this  State  institution  to  escape  taxation  for  a  colored 
high  school.  Whatever  defects  may  exist  in  this  regard  should  not 
in  any  way  militate  against  the  school.  Tlie  fact  is*  that  the  majority 
of  the  students  attending  the  school  have  a  bima  fide  intention  of 
teaching  and  the  State  becomes  the  beneficiai'v  by  reason  of  local 
attendance. 

The  fact  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  attendance  the  school  \s> 
largely  a  local  institution  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
city  to  maintain  a  colored  high  school.  The  State  has  made  no  pro* 
vision  in  the  way  of  dormitories  for  housing  out-of-town  students. 
An  appropriation  for  a  suitable  dormitory  for  young  women  should 
be  made  at  once  if  the  school  is  to  remain  in  Montgomery. 

The  survey  committee  urgently  recommends  that  adequate  factli- 
ties  for  industrial  and  agricultural  training  be  at  once  provided- 
The  facilities  at  hand  pennit  only  a  little  elementary  cabinetnuiking 
and  a  limited  amount  of  home  economics  and  handicraft  work. 
While  this  has  its  value  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  school 
world  ha^?  long  since  come*  to  a  far-reaching  conception  of  education 
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through  industrial  and  vocational  preparation  and  functioning.  If 
this  kind  of  progi-am  is  suitable  for  tlie  white  race,  thei-e  can  certainly 
be  no  arguments  against  its  need  for  the  coloreil  race.  Not  only 
should  tliese  facilities  be  provided  for  the  sake  of  the  young  people 
who  attend  the  school,  but  even  more  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
in  the  schools  taught  by  the  graduates  and  students  of  this  noruml 
rfchooL 

With  a  splendid  iiistitution  like  Tuskegee  Institute  only  40  mikb 
away  it  might  not  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  build  a  great  plant 
at  or  near  Montgomery  for  teacher  training.  The  broad  and  far- 
reaching  conception  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  colored  race  of 
which  Tuskegee  is  the  exponent  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  making 
provisions  for  other  schools,  and  the  method  whereby  better  types 
of  training  can  be  brought  about  should  not  be  so  completely  wanting 
at  the  State  normal  school  at  Montgomery  by  reason  of  lack  of 
equipment  and  funds.  The  State  of  Alabama  can  make  no  l)etter 
investment  than  in  providing  a  suitable  type  of  industrial  teacher 
training  for  coloi-ed  teachers.  Had  these  paragraphs  been  presented 
without  amendment  and  qualification  a  few  years  ago  some  citieisms 
wouhl  have  been  offered  on  the  gi-ound  that  they  imply  that  the  only 
educational  needs  of  the  colored  rac«  are  physical  and  economic. 
Happily,  no  dispute^s  now  arise  over  the  conception  of  the  school 
in  teiTOs  of  linking  up  education  with  life,  of  motivating  its  pro- 
cesses by  the  solution  of  actual  rather  than  artificial  problems;  in 
short,  of  conceiving  education  as  cross-sectioning  life  rather  than 
constituting  a  separate  strand  of  it.  It  is  with  this  view  of  educa- 
tion in  mind  that  the  committee  conceives  an  adequate  school  equip- 
ment to  include  much  more  than  rooms  with  seats  to  be  used  by 
students  in  classes  which  meet  to  recite  from  books. 

The  survey  committee  earnestly  recommends  that  the  appropria- 
tJon  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  school  be  increased 
by  50  per  cent  as  a  minimum. 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  iTiduMfrial'  In^tUute. — This  splendid  insti- 
tution is  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  edncalional 
world  and  the  committee  gladly  confirms  the  excellent  reports  con- 
^ming  it.  The  school  is  almost  entirely  maintaineil  from  endow - 
ilient  and  other  private  funds,  receiving  only  $4,000  anniuilly  from 
the  State. 

Tliat  the  State  could  wisely  expend  many  times  this  sum  in  further- 
ing teacher  training  at  this  school  goes  without  saying.  The  com- 
mittee gladly  recommends  that  a  substantial  increase  be  made,  but 
only  on  condition  that  its  expenditure  be  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  State,  The  committee  has  no  criticism  on  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  school  as  a  private  corporation  under  a  self-perpetuating 
board ;  but  a»  a  principle  of  public  policy  it  is  not  advisable  for  thf 
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State  to  appropriate  any  considerable  funds  to  such  an  institution 
without  exercising  a  direct  control  over  their  expenditure.  On  iht 
other  hand  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Tnskegee  Institute  is  in 
a  sense  a  national  institution,  has  considerable  endowments  which  are 
growing  year  by  year  and  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the 
State  could  as  w^ell  administer  such  an  institution  as  is  done  under 
the  present  arrangement's.  A  considerable  appropriation  by  the  State 
might  have  the  unfortunate  effect  of  cutting  off  larger  benefactions 
from  other  sources.  The  complete  control  by  the  State  might  inter- 
fere with  the  prosecution  of  certain  types  of  service  to  the  ci>lored 
race  which  transcend  State  bounds.  The  committee  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  ideals  of  the  administration  of  the  school  and  believes  the 
legislature  is  like  minde<l  on  tlii«  subject.  It  may  well  lx>  that  the 
l)est  policy  for  the  State  to  adopt  is  that  which  has  been  oonsistentlv 
folloived  of  keeping  its  hands  off  the  administration  of  the  school,  but 
of  reuilering  soeh  financial  aid  as  will  not  in  any  way  act  as  a  de- 
terrent to  private  contributions  and  of  exercising  only  a  nominal 
cx>ntrol  over  such  expenditures.  The  coramittee  believes  that  the 
present  annual  appropriation  of  $4,500  might  be  doubled,  but  seri- 
ously questions  the  advisability  of  doing  more  at  the  present  time. 

The  recommendations  as  to  the  accrediting  of  the  school  are  again 
urged  by  the  committee*  This  can  have  none  other  than  a  strengthen- 
ing and  pi'omotive  effect » 

Sujnmarif  of  recommendations.— I,  That  professional  training  be 
required  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  issuance  of  teachers'  certificates,  the 
standard  being  gradually  raised  to  avoid  teacher  shortage  and  protec- 
tion being  afforded  experienced  and  skilled  teachers  now  in  servia*. 

2.  A  requirement  that  meml>ers  of  boards  of  control  of  an  institu- 
tion be  not  residents  of  the  county  in  which  the  institution  is  located* 

3.  That  a  pension  and  emeritus  system  be  established  for  teachers, 

4.  Tliat  the  program  of  appropriations  rc^^ommended  Ije  adopted 
for  buildings,  rejjairs  and  equipment,  and  increases  for  maintetiai 
and  operation  of  State  normal  schools. 

5.  That  minor  changes  be  made  in  the  coursi^  of  study  as  indicated. 
8.  That  the  class  B  normal  schools  be  converted  into  county  high 

schools. 

7.  The  accrediting  of  the  State  normal  school  (colored)  at  Mont 
gomery  and  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  addition  of  a  schocd  farm,  build 
ings  and  equipment  for  the  former  and  increased  appropriations 
for  Ixith. 
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Chapter  XX. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 


In  Chapter  I  it  was  pointed  out  that  Alabama  is  a  State  of  im- 
mense latent  resources.  It  belongs  to  the  very  small  group  of  States 
that  combine  three  wholly  different  varieties  of  natural  wealth.  It  is 
a  great  agricultural  State,  with  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  climate 
capable  of  growing  agricultural  products  of  the  utmost  diversity. 
It  is  a  great  mineral  State.  Its  vast  deposits  of.  coal,  irpn,  marble^ 
graphite,  and  limestone  give  it  potential  rank  among  the  foremost 
mineral  producing  States  in  the  Union.  Moreover,  Alabama  pos- 
sesses an  abundance  of  water  power,  so  located,  for  the  most  part,  as 
to  be  accessible  for  manufacturing,  mining,  and  the  operation  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  This  unusual  conjunction  of  native  resources  is  rounded 
out  and  made  complete  by  a  series  of  navigable  rivers  which  tap  both 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  areas  and  can,  if  utilized,  carry  the 
products  of  these  areas  either  into  the  Ohio  Basin  or  to  the  State's 
own  important  seaport  on  the  Gulf. 

And,  yet,  Alabama  is  poor.  It  is  an  almost  incredible  paradox, 
but  nevertheless  an  undeniable  fact.  The  State  has  not  enough  money 
to  give  its  employees  appropriate  compensation  or  to  support  its  insti- 
tutions of  public  welfare,  its  public  schools,  and  its  agencies  for 
higher  education.  The  legislature  has  been  liberal,  especially  to  edu- 
cation. Within  the  limits  of  its  ability  it  has  made  generous  appro- 
priations, especially  to  the  higher  educational  institutions.  On  at 
least  two  occasions  it  has  even  appropriated  more  money  than  it  had. 
But  in  spite  of  this  the  institutions  have  starved.  They  have  starved 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  because  the  State  is  poor.  Certain  citizens 
of  the  State  are  rich.  Citizens  of  other  States  are  rich  and  growing 
richer  from  Alabama's  wealth,  but  the  State  languishes  and  lags  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  Union  for  the  want  of  a  few  million  dollars  a 
year. 

The  outside  investigator  confronting  this  curious  paradox  natu- 
rally seeks  the  reason.  Why  should  a  State  with  boundless  resources, 
most  of  which  are  already  being  developed,  be  unable  to  finance 
those  essential  activities  upon  which  its  true  prosperity  depends? 
The  reason  lies  clear  to  view.  Only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the 
State's  real  wealth  is  taxed.    The  State  levies  what  taxes  it  collects — 
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and  the  rate  is  not  exorbitant — on  a  small  percentage  of  the  iruc 
value  of  property.    Tliere  are  no  income  taxes,  no  excess  profits  ItLXe^ 

no  inheritance  taxes. 

In  Alabama  the  large  individual  property  holder  and  the  big  in- 
dustrial corporation  find  n  sanctuary  safe  and  secure.  They  enjoy  a 
liappy  immunity  from  the  distasteful  obligation  of  contributing  to  the 
public  welfare  that  reasonable  proportion  of  their  wealth  which  most 
other  States  demand.  The  smnller  property  holder  appears  to  enjoy 
equal  immunity.  In  any  event,  both  large  and  small  owners  unit* 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.  Past  attempts  to  alter  the  revenue  sjstem 
of  the  State  have,  with  few  exeepions,  been  dcfeuted-  There  has 
been  bred  and  fostered  in  the  public  mind  a  superstitious  dread  of 
taxation  which  permeates  all  parts  of  the  botly  juditic  and  is  shared 
even  by  those  who  have  nothing  to  tax*  Thus,  we  have  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  a  State  that  deliberately  keeps  itself  in  poverty 
in  order  that  a  few  may  reap  rich  profits:  that  neglects  to  develop 
that  bumun  miitcriftl  on  which  its  very  strength  depends;  that  allows 
its  mighty  stores  of  natural  wealth  either  to  lie  idle  or  tn  pjis^  inU* 
the  hands  of  out.sidei*s  and  colonists. 

These  matters  are  discussed  in  detail  later  in  the  report.  \8et' 
Chapter  XXIII.)  They  arc  touched  upon  here  because  of  their  par- 
ticular bearing  on  higher  education.  The  StateV  agencies  for  liigher 
education  are  not  what  they  should  be.  They  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  State's  urgent  and  immediate  needs.  In  range  of  instruction  and 
capacity  to  accommodate  students  they  do  not  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  States  of  similar  population.  Relatively  they  are  nol 
well  equipped.  Moixniver,  there  are  no  strong  private  colleges  or  uni- 
versities within  the  State  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the  public 
institutions.  These  facts  will  presently  be  shown  in  some  detail. 
They  are  no  secret,  however.  Nor  do  they  cimstitute  any  refl**ction 
on  the  officei*s  of  the  Staters  higher  schools.  In  the  fac^  of  almost  un- 
precedented  han<Hcai>s,  at  the  cost  of  great  personal  sacrific**s,  the  fac- 
ulties of  these  institutions  have  succeeded  u\  furnishing  a  souml  and 
worthy  training  to  those  few  who  could  resort  to  them,  and  in  preserv- 
ing in  sialic  measure  the  educational  reputation  of  the  State, 

Alabama  can  repair  the  deficiencies  in  higher  education  in  just  r iie 
way,  namely,  through  the  reform  of  the  system  of  taxatiom  Unless 
the  recommendatinns  made  in  Chaptct  XXIII  ai'e  adopted,  or  unless 
by  some  either  means  substantially  equal  sums  are  secured  for  general 
appropriations,  the  State  must  continue  to  starve  its  higher  insti- 
tutions. It  must  reconcile  itself  to  a  position  of  educational  in- 
ferit^rity.  There  is  absolutely  no  other  metho*l  of  providing  these 
institutions  with  the  support  which  they  need  and  which  the  State 
needs  them  to  have.  If  the  steps  advised  are  not  taken,  the  legislature 
may,  to  be  sure,  from  t*me  to  time  increase  the  appropriations  to  one 
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<»r  all  of  the  hi^er  schools  by  slight  amounts.  For  example,  it  may 
<*ven  find  the  money  to  meet  their  present  very  modest  budgets.  But 
this  would  be  a  palliative,  not  a  remedy.  It  would  not  insure  their 
continuous  development  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
State.  The  recommendation  relating  to  the  increase  of  taxation  is 
thorefoi'e  basic  to  this  report.  On  its  acceptance  all  others  depend. 
Unless  it  is  adopted,  the  survey,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  higher  insti- 
tutions, will  have  slight  value,  or  none  at  all. 

The  committee  is  persuaded,  however,  that  the  recommendation 
will  be  adopted.  It  can  conceive  of  no  justification  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  considerable  sum  of  money  the  present  investigation  has 
ix)st,  the  summoning  of  numerous  advisors  from  without  the  State, 
the  large  sacrifice  of  time  and  strength  by  a  group  of  the  State's 
most  distinguished  citizens,  except  that  the  State  intends  to  abide 
by  the  conclusions.  The  people  of  Alabama  are  justly  proud  of  their 
l)ast.  Their  ancestors  have  made  significant  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can history.  Ever  since  its  foundation  the  State  has  furnished  some 
of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  South  and  of  the  Nation.  In  the  crisis 
through  which  the  country  has  just  passed  Alabama  has  given  a 
rare  demonstration  of  patriotism.  It  has  freely  spent  its  treasure  and 
the  more  precious  lives  of  its  sons  in  the  national  defense.  It  has  a 
high  and  honorable  record  among  the  States.  It  now  faces  a  more 
prosaic,  and  hence  more  difficult  task.  It  must  continue  to  make 
present  financial  sacrifice  in  order  to  meet  its  obligations  to  its 
future  citizens  and  leaders.  The  committee  is  confident  that  the 
people  of  Alabama  will  respond  witli  equal  cheerfulness  to  this  new 
appeal  to  their  patriotism.  On  the  strength  of  this  confidence  it 
offers  the  following  analysis  of  the  State's  higher  educational  prob- 
lems, with  recommendations  as  to  their  solution. 

Tligher  educational  needs  of  Alabama  and  the  relation  of  existing 
institution's  to  them. — ^The  development  of  State  higher  institutions 
and  the  character  of  the  instruction  that  they  offer  are  conditioned 
by  the  social  needs  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  located  and  by  the 
facilities  for  secondary  training  which  the  State  affords.  Some 
State  imiversities  and  colleges  meet  the  State's  needs  for  higher  pro- 
fessional and  general  training  adequately.  Some,  through  lack  of 
insight  or  lack  of  support,  fail  to  do  so.  What  are  the  real  needs  of 
Alabama  in  tlie  field  of  higher  education?  The  committee  has  found 
them  singularly  hard  to  determine.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
difficulty ;  namely  (1)  the  fact  that  it  is  10  years  since  census  material 
was  collected,  and  in  the  interval  the  State  has  undergone  great  eco- 
nomic changes;  (2)  tlie  apparent  failure  of  civic  and ' prof essional 
•  bodies  to  study  the  question;  and  (3)  the  poverty-stricken  condition 
/'«f  the  university  and  the  polytechnic  institute  which  has  prevented 
119801*— 19 ^25 
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them  fi'om  making  those  inquiries  into  tlie  needs  of  Uieir  constitu- 
encies  which  might  suggest  the  desirability  of  costly  expansions.  But 
even  without  reliable  statistical  information,  certain  of  the  Sula^ 
needs  are  obvious. 

AGRICULTURE. 

According  to  the  last  census  approximately  ^2  per  cent  of 
bama's  population  lived  in  rural  communities.  There  were  over  Sff 
million  acres  of  land  in  farms  and  over  262  thousand  farmers.  TTie 
total  value  of  crops  was  over  144  million  dollars.  The  e^imated 
value  of  the  crop  in  1918  was  358  million  dollars.  These  figures  are 
large  absolutely,  but  small  in  relation  to  what  they  might  be*  But 
a  fraction  of  Alabama's  productive  land  is  now  under  cultivatioflu 
Very  little  of  that  which  is  cultivated  has  been  brought  to  its  maxi- 
mum productivity.  Moreover,  the  State  is  ravaged  by  destructive 
pests  which  make  constant  inroads  on  its  most  valuable  crops.  It  is 
clear  that  in  addition  to  the  need  already  discussed  for  agricultural 
instruction  of  secondary  grade  (secx  Chapter  XI),  the  Stately  vita! 
interests  demand  the  maintenance  of  a  sti*ong  agricultural  collegie, 
with  ample  provision  both  for  teaching  and  experimentation.  Such 
a  college  should  turn  out  hundreds  of  young  men  a  year  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  scienti6c  knowledge,  prepared  to  be  the  leaders 
in  this  th«  State's  most  important  industry.  It  should  be  the  center 
for  research  into  all  those  problems  of  agricultural  production  which 
particularly  affect  Alabama. 

Has  the  State  such  a  college?  The  Alabama  Polyteclinic  Im^ti- 
tute,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  for  whites* 
established  in  1872.  has  maintained  courses  in  agriculture  for  ap- 
proximately  46  yeai-s.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  instruction 
m  agriculture  was  not  of  college  grade  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  The  science  of  agriculture  has  been  gradually  developed 
by  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  The  organiza- 
tion of  it  into  genuine  collegiate  curricula  has  taken  place  within 
the  past  20  years.  For  reasons  which  it  is  not  pertinent  here  to  dis- 
euas,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  was  somewhat  slower  than 
its  sister  institutions  in  other  sections  of  the  country  in  placing  il> 
Hgricultiiral  courses  on  a  definite  collegiate  basis.  Only  within  thr 
past  decade  couhl  these  courses  he  rated  as  truly  college  courses. 
During  the  past  10  years  the  college  has  graduated  184  men  vihom 
present  occupation  is  agriculture.  If  there  be  added  to  these  the 
small  numlx^r  now  engaged  in  teaching  agriculture,  the  yenrly  aver 
age  output  of  the  institution  is  still  le^^  than  20.  Veterinary  medi- 
cine may  l>e  counted  as  allied  to  agriculture.  If  the  122  graduates  iti 
veterinary  medicine  during  the  past  10  years  are  included  in  the 
total  numWr  of  college- trained  men  that  this  institution  has  turned 
into  the  agricultural  industry  in  a  decade,  the  annual  average  is  but 
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slightly  over  30,*  Of  the  last  two  graduating  classes,  44  and  45 
raeD,  respectively,  received  degi^ees  in  agriculture,  and  23  and  17  in 
veterinary  medicine.  The  total  enrollment  in  agi'icultural  curricula 
during  the  past  academic  year  was  206.  Tlie  college  has  also  had,  of 
course,  a  considerable  number  of  students  in  these  curricula  who  did 
not  graduate. 

Could  the  college  care  for  more  students  in  agriculture?  Probably 
a  few.  It  is  patent  that  the  emphasis  has  always  been  laid  on  training 
in  the  mechanic  arts  nither  than  on  training  in  agriculture.  This  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  reasons.  For  many  years  agriculture  was  regarded 
throughout  the  country  as  a  less  respectable  and  worthy  calling.  This 
attitude  toward  it  stUl  prevails  in  parts  of  the  South,  perhaps  particu- 
larly in  Alabama,  although  happily  it  has  largely  disappeared  else- 
where. Colleges  are  in  part  products  of  their  environments.  But  if 
they  fulfill  their  true  functions,  they  also  mold  their  environments. 
They  lead  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  alter  public  opinion-  They 
reveal  to  a  community  its  potentialities  and  its  obUgations.  The  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute  can  not  escape  a  certain  share  of  respon- 
sibiJity  for  the  failure  of  the  State  to  provide  adequate  training 
facilities  for  its  principal  industry.  If  the  college  had  had  the 
vision,  undoubtedly  the  State  would  by  now  have  caught  a  dim 
reflection  of  it. 

But  omelets  can  not  be  made  without  eggs  to  l)reak.  A  glance  at 
the  State's  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute*  shows  how  little  the  college  could  have  done,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  convictions  and  int^sntions.  It  also  shows  that  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  is  in  one  re- 
spect absolutely  unique.  The  college  has  not  received  a  dollar  of  direct, 
appropriations  solely  for  purposes  of  agricultural  instruction.  Every 
item  of  the  State's  appropriations  is  in  eompejisation  for  services  actu- 
ally performed  which  furnish  the  State  an  immense  monetary  return- 
As  a  revelation  of  parsimony  and  short-sightedness  this  situati<m  is 
impressive  enough.  But  consider  what  it  means  in  the  management 
of  an  educational  institution.  A  large  proportion  of  the  institution's 
departments  have  as  their  fir*it  obligation  something  other  than  in- 
struction. The  inspection  and  analysis  of  agricultural  materials  or 
pro<Iucts  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  must  be  attended  to  before  the 
college  may  proceed  with  its  regular  business.  Teaching  is  reduced  to 
the  level  of  a  by-producL  The  committee  will  shortly  make  specific 
recommendations  covering  the  State's  future  policy  in  this  matter. 
At  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  make  note  of  the  fact  and  of  its  b(*jiring 
on  the  development  of  the  State  agricultural  college. 

'Mftoy  o>t  Uiese  men  arv,  of  course,  no  longer  realdnit*  of  Aiabanui.  Stiite  itifitltntluiM 
always  timlii  mftiijr  wbo  practice  tlieir  pmiem^tmt  elsewtiert,  ThU  wafftAce  !■  to  Im 
coQiitcd  on.    Tlte  majority  of  fradoatiHi  of  Ch«^  State  InadtixtloDs  mmaUy  r^malo  in  i 
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What  about  provisions  for  research  and  experimentation?  For- 
tunately for  Alabama  the  Federal  Government  supports  by  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $80,000  an  experiment  station  in  connection 
with  each  agricultural  and  mechanical  college.  In  most  States  which 
are  predominantly  agricultural  this  basic  sum  is  supplemented  by 
large  State  appropriations.  It  has  been  frequently  and  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  for  every  dollar  spent  in  agricultural  research 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  are  returned  to  the  State  in  in- 
creased production.  Alabama,  however,  has  been  content  to  let  the 
Federal  Government  fight  the  boll  weevil  and  discover  the  proper 
types  of  crops  for  each  of  its  many  diversified  regions  largely  unaided 
by  State  contributions.  The  State's  appropriaticms  for  agricultural 
experimentation  have  been  insignificant.  In  spite  of  the  excep- 
tional ability  of  the  investigating  staff  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute — ability  which  is  recognized  throughout  the  Nation — prog- 
ress has  been  disheartingly  slow.  Problems  that  are  crying  for  solu- 
tion must  remain  untouched  from  year  to  year  for  want  of  men  and 
means  to  solve  them. 

Certain  conclusions  present  themselves.  Only  a  fraction  of  the 
State's  needs  in  professional  agricultural  training  and  in  agricultural 
research  are  now  met.  It  would  be  absurd  to  consider  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  size  and  scope  of  the  agricultural  college.  If  the  college 
were  trebled  or  quadrupled  in  size  it  would  still  fall  far  short  of  tlie 
service  which  the  State  absolutely  requires.  The  State  must  enlarge 
its  whole  concept  of  higher  agricultural  training.  It  must  put  sums 
of  money  into  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  this  institution 
which  by  comparison  will  make  its  previous  contributions  look  like 
the  widow's  mite.  And  it  must  see  that  they  are  spent  for  agricul- 
tural education  and  experimentation.  The  college,  on  the  other  handt 
should  revise  its  attitude  toward  agriculture.  It  should  recognize 
that  in  the  near  future,  if  its  true  obligations  are  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
supreme  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  training  leaders  in  the  field  of 
scientific  agricultural  production  and  rural  life. 

ENGINEERING. 

But  the  State  of  Alabama  is  experiencing  that  shifting  of  the 
center  of  gravity  from  the  country  to  the  city  which  has  taken  place 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  change  has  come  late,  but  it  promises 
to  be  rapid.  Probably  the  next  census  will  show  an  increase  of  at 
least  10  per  cent  in  the  urban  population.  The  reason  is  the  sudden 
development  of  mining  and  manufacturing.  Already  Alabama 
stands  "  third  among  the  States  in  the  production  of  iron  and  ore, 
fourth  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  sixth  in  the  production  of 
coal."  The  great  Birmingham  district  is  apparently  just  at  the 
beginning  of  its  growth.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  picture  it  as  one  of  the  leading  industrial  centei's  of  the  country. 
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At  the  same  time  the  rise  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  and  large  port 
developments  are  taking  place  at  Mobile.  The  sources  of  water 
power  are  being  exploited  and  utilized  in  these  centers  and  in  build- 
ing up  the  milling  industry  in  places  of  lesser  magnitude. 

These  facts  point  unmistakably  to  another  great  need  in  profes- 
sional education.  Alabama  needs  engineers.  It  will  need  ever  greater 
numbers  of  engineers.  Not  only  the  industrial  development  just  men- 
tioned, but  also  the  whole  experience  of  the  United  States  in  the  war 
combine  to  raise  engineering  to  the  first  rank  among  the  professions 
fer  which  a  State  such  as  this  must  train  men.  Engineering  science 
is  apparently  just  on  the  eve  of  a  tremendous  development.  New  ap- 
plications of  it  to  the  whole  process  of  production  are  just  about  to  be 
made.  It  is  entering  the  field  of  industrial  organization  and  even  the 
field  of  business.  The  term  engineering  has  already  ceased  to  rep- 
resent a  narrow  specialty  or  a  combination  of  narrow  specialties. 
Instead,  it  is  coming  to  signify  a  method  of  handling  the  complex 
problems  of  production  and  human  organization.  This  evolution  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  war.  The  war  as  a  whole  was  a  gigantic 
enginering  imdertaking.  A  large  percentage  of  its  component  enter- 
prises were  engineering  pure  and  simple.  It  furnished  an  impressive 
object  lesson  of  the  wide  applicability  of  the  engineering  method.  Not 
the  least  part  of  that  lesson  was  the  demonstration  of  the  similarity 
of  the  factors  which  make  for  success  in  all  operations  involving  the 
mastery  of  materials,  whether  in  war  or  in  peace.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  engineering  has  cast  its  spell  over  young  men  and 
that  larger  numbers  than  ever  before  are  apparently  going  to  seek 
this  type  of  training,  whatever  their  ultimate  professional  goals. 
That  a  State  like  Alabama  in  a  time  like  that  upon  which  the  country 
is  entering  needs  extensive  agencies  for  engineering  education  is  self- 
evident. 

What  agencies  has  it?  There  are  two — the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  which  is  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  has  cultivated  engineering  since  its  establishment  in  1872, 
and  the  University  of  Alabama,  which  has  offered  engineering  courses 
continuously  since  1881.  Such  courses  had,  however,  been  offered 
sporadically  since  1861.  Of  the  graduates  of  the  last  10  years  the 
Alabama  Poljrtechnic  Institute  reports  351  now  engaged  in  engineer- 
ing, the  University  of  Alabama  52.  The  total  enrollment  in  engineer- 
ing curricula  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  last 
academic  year  was  386,  at  the  University  of  Alabama  ii5.  Both  in- 
stitutions, but  particularly  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  be- 
cause of  its  larger  numbers,  have  sent  engineering  graduates  all  over 
the  country,  many  of  whom  occupy  distinguished  positrons  in  the  pro- 
fession. Whether  the  numbers  now  in  training  in  engineering  at 
these  two  institutions  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  State — 
counting'  on  the  emigration  to  other  States  of  a  certain  considerable 
percentage — ^the  committee  is  unable  to  say.    To  detomiine  this  ques- 
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lion  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  would  necessitate  a  long  investip^^ 
tion^  for  which  the  committee  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities. 

If  it  might  judge  by  the  casual  te^stimony  it  received— and  there  Wis  a 
good  deal  of  it — the  Birmingham  district  alone  could  absorb,  and  is 
eager  to  absorb,  a  much  larger  number  than  is  annually  available. 
The  committee  concludes,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
maintains  two  engineering  schools,  it  is  not  oversupplying  its  present 
needs  and  must  greatly  increase  the  output  of  engineers  before  it  can 
meet  its  future  needs. 
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But  with  this  conclusion  the  problem  of  the  State's  policy  with 
reference  to  engineering  education  is  by  no  means  settled.  Only  a 
single  superficial  aspect  of  it  is  touched  upon.  The  most  serious 
phase  of  the  pix>blem  lies  in  the  existence  of  two  Stat^-supported 
engineering  schools.  The  existence  of  two  schools  means  <1i vision 
of  the  State's  effort,  with  a  consequent  loss— teraporarih ,  at  least — of 
efficiency.  It  means  rivalry  before  the  legislature  for  appropria- 
tions, competition  for  students,  expensive  duplication  of  high-class 
men  and  equipment,  institutional  jealousy  and  misunderstanding, 
and  all  the  wretched  chapter  of  discord  which  is  the  present  lot  of 
nearly  every  State  where  similar  conditions  prevail.  Escape  from 
these  evils  seems  well-nigh  impossible  as  long  as  the  two  schools  have 
approximately  equal  support  or  may  pretend  to  approximately  equal 
standing.  At  any  rate,  no  State  which  divides  its  engineering  effort 
has  been  able  altogether  to  escape  them.  The  only  clean-cut  solution 
appears  to  be  the  abandonment  of  engineering  at  one  institution  and 
the  concentration  of  it  at  the  other.  In  two  of  tlie  five  cases  where 
the  Bureau  of  Education  has  been  called  upon  to  arbitrate  this  ques- 
tion it  lias  suggested  this  solution.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  officers 
and  partisans  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  would  favor 
this  solution  in  Alabama  provided,  of  course,  that  engineering  wem 
concentrated  at  the  institute;  and  that  the  officers  and  partisans  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  would  be  equally  ready  for  it,  provided 
engineering  were  concentrated  at  the  university.  Probably  all  would 
agree  that  if  the  State  gave  no  engineering  educsition  and  were  to 
establish  it  now  for  the  first  time  it  had  better  be  centered  in  one 
institution. 

Is  sucli  concentration  now  possible  or  desirable?  The  conimitteo 
believes  not.  The  bases  of  its  belief  are  worth  setting  forth.  The 
reasons  for  not  concentrating  all  engineering  education  at  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute  are  (1)  the  disastrous  effect  which  this 
slap  would  probably  liave  upon  the  development  of  the  university 
and  (2)  the  unfavorable  location  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
situte  for  certain  typv^s  of  engineering  instruction.  The  reasons  for 
not  concentrating  all  engineering  education  at  the  university  are  (1) 
the  fact  that  engineering  is  closely  allied  to  modem  agriculture  and 
that  adequate  instruction  in  the  latter  field  is  impossible  witliout 
some  facilities  for  training  in  certain  of  the  engineering  branches; 
(2)  the  traditional  position  of  engineering  as  a  coordinate  part  of  the 
work  of  huidgrant  colleges;  and  (3)  the  admirable  record  of  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  as  a  training  school  for  engineers. 
Several  of  these  reasons  should  be  discussed  in  greater  detail. 

The  Univer'^iity  of  Alabama  more  than  many  State  universitib** 
neinls  applied  science.  The  committee  is  ver>^  little  impressed  by  the 
argument  frequently  presentjed  to  it,  that  if  engineering  were  re- 
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moved  from  the  miiversity  the  prestige  of  the  institntion  would  be 
lowered  and  in  consequence  of  this  humiliation  its  morale  under- 
mined. There  is  no  personal  or  institutional  rebuke  involved  in  re- 
adjustments of  the  Staters  educational  system  which  are  advantageous 
to  the  State.  It  is  for  a  wholly  different  reason  that  the  University 
of  Alabama  needs  engineering.  The  might  of  tradition  is  the  strong- 
est influence  in  the  life  of  an  old  institution.  Tradition  is  unques- 
tionably a  most  precious  possession,  but  thei'e  are  attendant  dangers. 
The  force  of  institutional  tradition  is  generally  against  innovation. 
It  would  preserve  unaltered  the  standards  and  practices  of  the  past. 
It  is  blind  to  the  new  demands  of  a  changed  social  environment,  which 
must  be  met  by  other  educational  methods.  Now  the  peculiar  obliga- 
tion of  a  State  university  is  the  obligation  to  keep  constantly  abreast 
of  the  social  needs  of  the  State;  constantly  to  adapt  the  training  it 
purveys  to  those  needs;  to  be  the  interpreter  of  both  the  present  and 
the  future  as  well  as  of  the  past.  Privately  supported  institutions 
may  stand  pat  if  they  choose,  and  if  they  dare.  A  State  imiversity 
must  ever  be  moving  on,  ever  changing  ground.  The  set  of  tradition 
at  the  University  of  Alabama,  as  at  many  old  institutions  North  and 
South,  is,  unless  the  committee  has  been  misled,  in  the  direction  of  a 
literary  and  bookish  training.  The  university  has  consequently  had 
to  combat  a  sentiment  in  the  State  that  it  is  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  a  limited  class,  and  that  it  is  I'emote  from  the  life  of  the  people. 
Engineering  is  the  most  vital  bond  with  the  life  of  the  State.  Both 
for  the  sake  of  its  contacts  with  the  State  and  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
inner  balance,  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the  imiversity  conduct 
courses  in  the  applications  of  science. 

The  second  reason  for  the  retention  of  engineering  instruction  at 
the  university  is  the  location  of  that  institution.  It  is  on  the  edgre 
of  the  great  mining  and  industrial  district  and  relatively  close  to 
river-development  projects  and  to  sources  of  water  power.  Short 
of  location  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Birmingham  itself, 
the  university  could  scarcely  be  better  situated  for  conducting  engi- 
neering  education.  If  the  industrial  area  grows  as  is  anticipated* 
it  will  inevitably  become  a  center  of  higher  technical  training.  It 
is  appropriate  that  a  State  institution  should  become  the  chief  agency 
for  such  training.  The  university  is  already  in  the  field  and  may 
nroperly  be  that  agency.  Auburn,  on  the  other  hand,  is  remote  from 
anv  industrial  community.  Its  immediate  environs  offer  no  oppor- 
tunities for  engineering  students  either  to  obsene  or  to  participate  in 
engineering  practice  except  as  it  applies  to  agriculture.  Engineering- 
instruction  is  coming  to  be  associated  more  and  more  with  actual  en/ari- 
neering  operations.  Factories,  shops,  and  mines  are  coming  to  be 
for  the  engineering  student  what  hospital  clinics  are  for  the  medical 
student.    A  medical  school  can  not  exist  without  clinics.    Tlie  com- 
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iiiittee  veJitures  to  predict  that  before  long  engiiieermg  schawls  will 
Hncl  industrial  clinics  as  nearly  indispenstible  to  their  existence.  In 
iLs  laboratories  an  enginoprin^  school  is  of  course  able  to  produce  the 
e-ssential  conditions  of  scientitic  practice  nece^ssary  to  reenforce  theo- 
i^etical  instruction.  But  it  is  tlie  supplementing  of  the  laboratory 
by  the  shop  that  is  on  the  eve  of  general  arloption.  Incidentally  this 
tendency  will  relieve  engineering  schools  of  a  great  burden  of  ex- 
pense. The  engineering  school  therefore  which  is  located  within  an 
industrial  district  lias  the  keys  to  the  future. 

To  remove  engineering  instruction  from  a  land-grant  college  is 
legally  possible.  Tlie  courts  have  several  times  affirmed  the  legal 
right  of  the  State  to  redistribute  the  land-gi*ant  fund  at  its  pleasure. 
It  is,  however,  a  practical  impossibility  to  remove  engineering  from 
any  well  e^Hblished  land-grant  college.  Again  the  force  of  tradi 
tion  comes  into  play.  Sixty  years  of  posseasion  of  the  engineering 
field  have  given  the  laiid-grant  colleges  what  is  regarded  as  a  vested 
right  to  engineering  training.  All  efforts  of  their  opponents  to 
prove  that  Congress  in  1862  did  not  intend  to  include  engineering 
by  the  term  ''mechanic  arts**  have  failed  to  shake  their  position. 
And  it  Ls  fortunate  for  the  country  that  this  has  been  the  case.  The 
contribution  of  the  land-grant  colleges  to  the  development  of  engi- 
neering education  has  been  of  inestimable  value.  But  even  if  it  were 
practicable  to  remove  engineering  from  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  it  would,  in  the  committee's  judgment,  be  unwise.  The 
interrelations  of  agriculture  and  engin«*ering  are  growing  constantly 
closer.  The  single  land-giant  institution  which  was  estid)lished 
solely  asnn  agricultural  college  htus  recently  been  obliged  to  introduce 
certain  courses  in  engineering.  If  the  forecast  of  the  coming  devel- 
opment of  engineering  science  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  section 
is  correct,  engineering  can  no  more  be  dissociated  from  agriculture 
in  tlie  future  than  from  any  other  productive  industry. 

A  contributory  factoi-.  altlmugh  not  by  itself  a  determinative  one, 
is  the  extraordinary  line  of  tlistinguished  engineers  that  have  received 
their  piTifessional  education  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
It  would  violate  the  sense  of  fitneijs  of  every  unprejudiced  pei^son  in 
the  Stj»te  if  an  institution  with  such  a  record  were  to  be  shorn  of  its 
principal  activity  for  the  sake  of  promoting  regularity  in  the  State 
scheme  of  higher  education. 

T«  the  result  then  a  complete  impa^^ef  If  the  officers  of  the  two 
institutions  will  resolutely  face  the  facts  and  will  consent  to  treat  the 
jroblem  of  engineering  training  as  a  Stat^  problem  in  which  tlie  insti- 
tutions are  but  instruments  and  not  the  principal  l)eneficiaries,  a 
reasonable  solution  is  possible.  That  the  question  has  not  been  ap- 
L^roached  in  this  way  is  indicated  by  the  present  organization  of  the 
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University  of  Alabama: 

Civil  and  Ulilhway  englueerliig 

Electrical  enj^ineeilng. 
Mech/itiknl  engineering. 
Cliemk'iil  engineering. 
Mininj;  engineering. 


work  of  engineering  instruction.    The  catalogues  of  the  two  iiusliiii- 

tions  announce  the  following  degree  curricula  in  enpneering: 

Alfibamti  Polytevhnic  JnittitHtr: 
Civil  eiijurlueerlng. 
Electrical  engineering. 
Mechaniml  enk'ineerlni;. 
Chenrical  enirineeriiis. 
.Mliiinjr  enjjrim*erin>:. 
AreliltecUiiJil  eiiK^ineerlbg. 
Chemistry  and  metallurgy'. 

In  addition  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  gives  two*ye 
courses  in  electricity,  mining,  and  architecture  and  one-year  coursee 
in  road  construction  and  wireless  telegraphy.  The  University  of 
Alabama  offers  two-year  technical  courses  designed  to  fit  men  for 
various  vocations  in  the  general  field  of  engineering. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  these  offerings  is  their  simi- 
larity.  Duplication  is  as  complete  as  possible,  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  one  institution  offers  only  five  degree  curricula,  while 
the  other  offers  seven,  A  certain  amount  of  duplication  is  inevitable 
if  there  are  to  Ije  two  schools  of  engineering.  Duplication  in  engi- 
neering education  is  expensive  and  it  entails  other  undesirable  con- 
sequences. But  the  committee  has  already  registered  the  opinion 
that  it  is  less  undesirable  in  Alabama  than  the  concentration  of 
engineering  at  uik^  instituhtni,  which  %vouhl  put  an  enci  t<»  it  for 
all  time. 

Granting  tins,  it  is  clear  that  tlic  area  of  duplication  should  in* 
reduced  as  juuch  as  possible.  The  experts  in  engineering  education 
that  the  committee  has  consulted  agree  that  some  work  in  the  four 
basic  branches  of  engineering  science,  namely^  civil,  electrical, 
mechanical,  and  chemical  engineering,  should  be  carried  forward  in 
any  institution  which  grants  engineering  degrees.  Badical  different 
tiation  of  the  work  of  the  Alabama  institutions  in  thes(?  fields  woidd 
probaljly  not  he  feasible,  at  least  in  the  immediate  futui*e.  The  oom- 
mittce  conceives  such  differentiation  to  be  possible  within  limits, 
however,  as  time  goes  on.  For  example,  it  may  turn  out  that  onr 
institution  is  better  equipped  and  better  located  to  give  thorough 
work  in  mechanical  engineering  than  the  other,  and  that  therefore 
students  desiring  to  fit  themselves  as  mechanical  engineers  should  be 
referred  to  it.  But  for  the  present  duplication  in  these  four  branches 
must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  burdens  the  State  must  carry  for  hav* 
ing  failed  earlier  in  its  historj'  to  organize  its  program  of  higher 
training  more  wisely. 

The  Bureau  of  Education's  investigations  in  other  States  show 
that  there  is  no  more  exjvensive  form  of  duplication — unle^  it  be  in 
medical  education— than  duplication  in  mining  engineering.    The 
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per  stuclent  clock  hour  of  instruction  in  ruinini^  engineering  is 

oerally  nearly  double  that  in  any  other  engineering  department. 
)nplicfttion  is  also  wholly  unnecessary.  There  is  no  State  that  needs 
two  schools  of  mining  engineering.  No  mining  school  in  the  country 
lias  a  large  enn>llnient.  There  are,  indeed,  probably  more  mining 
schools  in  the  United  States  than  are  likely  to  be  needed  for  many 
years  to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of  mining  engineers.  That 
Alabama  with  its  meager  fimds  for  higher  ethication  should  attempt 
to  maintain  two  full-fledged  degree-granting  departments  of  mining 
engineering  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  which  is  rendered  still  more 
patent  by  a  consideration  of  the  enrollments  at  the  two  institutions. 
Neither  has  ever  enrolled  more  than  a  handful  in  this  branch.  In  the 
last  academic  year  the  Alabama  Polyt^clmic  Institute  reported  six 
students  in  mining  engineering,  the  university  none.  Here  is  one 
place  where  concentration  can  be  effected  with  obvious  benefit  to  the 
State. 

The  committee  recommends  that  henceforth  instruction  in  mining 
engineering  K>e  conducted  at  the  university  alone  and  that  wi^h  it  be 
aiisociated  the  degree  curricula  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy  which  the 
demands  of  the  State  warrant.  It  bases  its  recommendation  on  two 
grounds:  The  first  is  the  location  of  the  university  in  the  mining 
district.  The  second  is  its  slightly  superior  equipment  for  this  w^ork. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  university  has  been  less  eatccessful  in  the 
past  in  attracting  mining  students,  the  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
logic  of  the  situation  irresistibly  designates  it  as  the  place  where  the 
State  should  center  its  effort  in  mining  education. 

WTiether  the  State  is  justified  in  maintaining  degree  curricula  in 
architecture  and  architectural  enginet»ring  the  committee  is  unable  to 
say.  It  notes  that  this  work  and  the  plans  for  its  development  at  the 
Alahama  Polyteohnic  Instittite  are  imanimously  indorsed  by  the  Ala- 
bama chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  It  records  its 
doubts,  however,  and  ^^uggests  that  before  any  considerable  effcul  in 
this  direction  is  undertaken  the  needs  of  the  State  for  architects  and 
architectural  engineers  be  studied  by  the  State  council  of  adu cation 
and  weighed  against  tlie  needs  in  other  fields  of  engineering. 

Tlie  baleful  effects  of  unregidated  institutional  competition  on  the 
de\elopment  of  a  wise  and  far-sighted  State  policy  in  professional 
training  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  present  situation  of  these 
two  engineering  colleges.  The  field  of  engrineering  as  defined  by  the 
State's  productive  industries  is  little  more  than  half  occupied  by  both 
together,  but  it  appears  to  the  outside  observer  that  neither  has  had 
sufficient  power  of  detachment  from  the  absorbing  preoccupations 
0f  institutional  rivalry*  to  explore  it  with  a  view  to  efficient  State 

rvice.    Thei^  are  at  least  four  lines  of  engineering  which  the  com- 
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mittee  believes  are  essential  to  the  future  development  of  industrUI 
production  and  which  demand  the  attention  of  Alabama  iiistitfitiofw 
if  the  latter  are  to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the  State's  productiTie 
interests.  They  are  (1)  agricultural  engineering,  (2)  sanitary  engi 
neering,  (3)  textile  engineering,  and  {i)  industrial  and  commercial 
engineering.  The  committee  is  persuaded  thiit  investigation  will 
show  a  well-defined  need  for  intelligent  leadership  and  training  in  atl 
these  lines. 

The  general  outlineis  of  a  program  for  the  future  conduct  of 
two  engineering  institutions*  a  program  wliieh  will  not,  to  be 
end  unnecessary  duplication  at  once  but  which  will  lead  graduaDf 
to  a  definite  differeiitiation,  may  ea.sily  be  sketched.  The  first  fw- 
ture  of  it  concerns  intention  and  emphasis.  The  university  .siioold 
make  the  service  of  the  mining  and  industrial  district  in  which  tik 
located  its  g^iide  in  the  field  of  engineering  education,  (a)  It  >hoiiU 
emphasize  miniug  engineering  and  thoso  (it her  phases  of  eugiiiiMfrtilf 
education  which  are  contributory  to  it  nml  which  grow  i>ut  of  it 
(J)  It  should  develop  hydraulic  engineering  and  should  9er%*o  M 
the  States  principal  agency  for  tlie  solution  of  pn»l>lems  euiinecttid 
with  the  exploitation  oi  water-power  and  for  the  training  of  experti 
in  this  field,  (c)  The  university  shouid  develop  as  its  nu'uns  permit 
those  nevver  applications  of  engineering  science  to  industrial  organi- 
zation and  management  which  have  been  refeiTed  to  and  which  the 
Birniingham  district  tlemands.  {d)  It  shoidtl  a]>ply  itself  also  to 
Ihc  large  ^cientilic  and  economic  proldems  connected  with  s^nitatioa 
and  to  the  training  of  sanitary  engineer. 

The  field  is  large  enough  to  tax  the  resource^  of  an  institution 
10  times  as  well  supfiorted  as  the  university.  To  cover  a  small  s^- 
ment  of  it  tlioroughly  and  effectively  would  be  vastly  more  creditable 
than  t<i  stake  off  tlie  whole  area  and  to  leave  part  of  it  i  '  i*<L 

If  the  i»l*jection  should  lie  raised  that  a    fractional   ent-    ,  m 

engineering  eilucjition  is  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  first -cliis&  msli* 
tutton^  Uie  example  of  Stevens  Institute  of  TechnoIog>'  may  l)e  citedt 
whicli  devotes  itself  to  a  single  engineering  specialty  and  has  wan 
international  distinction.  A  reorientation  in  its  point  of  view  toward 
engineering  education  is  what  the  university  net^Li.  If  the  con^ 
trolling  factor  in  itjs  program  w*ere  the  service  of  the  Stall*  in  this 
group  of  engineering  enterprises  and  not  the  traditional  coii* 
ception  of  an  orthixlox  engineering  school,  it  woidd  Ik»  in  a  pos^ittofi 
to  make  a  far-reaching  contribution  to  the  development  of  the  State 
and  also  to  work  out  a  valuable  and  distinctive  effort  in  engin^'crinir 
education:  one,  moreover,  that  would  probably  not  be  duplicated  bjf 
any  other  institution. 

The  application  of  the  same  principle  and  point  of  view  ta  engi- 
neering at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  would  result  likewise 
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in  II  general  ditfcrentiation  of  its  effort  from  that  of  the  university. 
The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  is,  or  should  be,  the  Staters  chief 
agency  for  intelligent  leadership  in  the  organization  and  regenera- 
tion of  the  agricultural,  textile,  and  highway  interests  of  the  State. 
The  comniittee  suggests  that  it  make  these  obligations  its  guide.  If 
its  future  policy  in  the  organization  of  engineering  training  were 
shaped  primarily  by  the  demands  of  the  State  for  highway  construc- 
tion, for  increased  agricultural,  lumber,  and  live-stock  production, 
and  for  the  development  of  mill  towns  and  the  milling  industry,  it 
too  would  be  able  to  uuike  a  unique  contribution  bt>th  to  the  State*s 
industrial  output  and  to  its  own  educational  strength. 

Of  course  the  suc(*ess  of  such  a  program  as  has  beeii  outlined  would 
depend  in  the  first  place  upon  a  c«reful  and  impartial  study  of  the 
State's  needs  in  the  field  of  engineering  education,  and  in  the  second 
pluce  upon  a  genuine  effort  by  the  two  institutions  to  cooperate  in 
meeting  these  needs.  The  first  requisite  will  be  prnvided  for  if  the 
State  accepts  the  committee's  recommendations  for  a  State  Council 
of  Education,  Tlie  second  can  not  be  securest  by  legislative  action,  or 
indeed  by  exhortation.  It  may  W  fuiihered  by  the  work  of  the  State 
Council  of  Education,  which  will  tend  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  the 
State  s  effort  in  higher  education  and  tlie  subordination  of  the  inter- 
ests of  any  institution  to  the  interests  of  that  effort  as  a  whole.  But 
the  substitution  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  for  a  spirit  of  competition 
and  antagonism  pjitnils  a  rebirth.  The  issue  is  of  importance.  The 
State  is  justified  in  using  any  means  however  drastic  to  bring  it  to 
puss. 

Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  the  subject  there  are  a  few  ghosts  that 
should  bo  laid.  Much  time  and  effort  have  been  spent  by  each  insti- 
tution in  attempts  to  prove  prioritj'  in  the  engineering  field,  and  thus 
to  shift  to  the  other  the  burden  of  the  sin  of  duplication.  The  ques- 
tion is  as  indefinitely  debatable  as  the  question  of  Hamlet's  sanity— 
and  the  settlement  of  it  just  about  as  important.  It  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  present  and  future  policies,  which  must  be  determined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  State's  advantage. 

The  doctrine  has  been  assiduously  fostered  in  certain  quarters  that 
there  is  an  essential  distinction  fjetween  the  engineering  training 
offered  by  the  university  and  that  provided  by  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  university  is  the 
home  of  profe^ssional  engineering,  whereas  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute*  gives  a  kind  of  denatured  trade  training  which  masquerades 
in  the  garments  of  engineering  education.  As  far  as  the  committee 
can  discover  the  only  basis  of  fact  for  this  rumor  lies  in  the  past  elas- 
ticity of  the  entrance  standanlsof  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
The  committee  will  have  something  to  say  about  these  later.  Here 
1    it  desires  merely  to  note  that  they  seem  of  recent  years  to  have  had 
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little  effect  nptm  the  quality  of  the  engineering  curricula.  Then 
are  standard  in  scope.  On  the  other  hand^  the  long  list,  of  proim^ 
nent  engineering  alumni  indicates  that  the  authorities  of  the  Ala* 
bama  Polytechnic  Institute  have  been  unusually  successfuK  in  spite 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  college  from  centers  of  production,  in  making 
the  work  in  engineering  vital  and  practical.  The  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  has  scn^ved  the  engineering  needs  of  flu*  St«le  with 
conspicuous  success. 

The  university's  past  achievements  in  this  line  are  far  U%ss  nnjirf- 
aive.  In  spite  of  large  equipment  it  has  graduated  an  average  of  le^^ 
than  four  engineers  a  year,  and  never  more  than  eight.  Thai  is  n 
very  small  output  to  offset  the  cost  of  this  division  of  the  university. 
(See  Table  62.)  The  intimate  relationships  of  the  institution  with 
the  Birmingham  district  are  made  much  of  by  the  university  offit^nk 
Thus  far,  however,  these  rehitionships  have  ncjt  been  realized  in  prac- 
tice* The  committee  was  amazed  that  an  institution  so  situated  liad 
made  so  little  actual  use  of  its  extraordinary  advantages.  It  has  done 
little  to  develop  the  modern  form  of  engineering  education,  which  de* 
pends  u[>on  the  establishment  of  close  cont4ict.s  with  the  industries,  and 
involves  the  interplay  of  school  and  shop.  The  university,  howevert 
needs  engineering  iis  a  means  of  binding  its  activities  to  the  life 
of  the  State.  If  it  grasps  this  conception  and  its  implicati<*ns,  it  caa 
still  render  important  service  in  this  field. 

The  development  of  a  genuinely  etfective  State  piogrniii  of  eiigi- 
neering  education  conies  back  finally  to  tlie  question  of  support.  The 
amounts  appropriated  tt»  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  in  the 
lust  decade  are  all  in  payjoent  of  services  rendered,  largely  in  ihettgri- 
cultural  field.  Out  of  them  and  the  small  Federal  appropriatiotus  tht! 
institute  has  had  to  carry  on  its  whole  teaching  effort.  Tlie  State 
has  made  no  specific  appropriations  for  engineering  education,  except 
the  small  appropriations  for  buildings.  The  ^Uabama  Polytechnic 
In^ttute  is  badly  handicapped  for  equipment  and  has  not  space 
enough.  It  is  inconceivable  that  it  can  much  longer  l>e  exptn^teil  to  do 
creditable  work  in  the  engineering  field  without  large  aihlitionB  to 
its  resources.  The  prei^nt  budget  does  not  upproxinnitely  cover  tt^ 
needs.  The  university*  since  the  huge  appropriations  which  were 
used  for  an  engineering  building  in  r<K)7*  has  had  no  diriKJt  grants:  (or 
engineering  education.  The  engineering  college  has  been  supiHirted 
out  of  the  income  from  its  endowment  funds.  That  thia  has 
sufficient  to  carry  the  college  thus  far  is  due  to  the  small  enroUn 
If  the  State  means  to  put  the  training  for  this,  its  second  most  im- 
portant profession,  on  a  firm  foundation,  it  will  have  to  adopt  a  far 
more  liberal  policy  toward  both  institutions  than  it  has  ever  practic 
in  the  past. 
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The  State  of  Alabama  has  158  high  schools  for  whites,  employ- 
ing npproxitimtely  500  teachers*  The  turnover  in  the  teaching 
profession  is  rapid.  There  are  annually  about  200  vncancies  to  be 
filled  in  the  field  of  high-school  teaching  and  adininistration  for  the 
white  race  alone.  In  no  other  profession  is  it  possible  to  determine  »o 
accurately  the  number  of  practitio!iers  needed.  The  determinntion 
in  the  case  of  teaching  is  reduced  to  a  mathematical  certainty^ 
although  the  committee  has  been  unable  to  assemble  the  exact  figures. 
Knowledge  of  the  kind  of  professional  equipment  which  high^school 
teachers  should  have  is  almost  as  definite,  Courses  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  high-school  teachers  and  administrators  are  well  developed 
all  over  the  United  States.  There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the 
indispensable  requirements  in  the  way  of  preparation  and  experience 
which  should  be  demanded  of  high-schtK)l  teachers  in  order  to  secure 
a  well-served  State  system  of  high  schools.  The  f\mdamental  require- 
ments are  (1)  graduation  from  a  standard  college,  (2)  study  in  the 
field  of  education  and  psycholog>^  in  a  collegiate  institution,  (3)  ex- 
perience in  actual  teaching  or  in  practice  teaching,  and  (4)  special 
familiarity  with  the  subjects  to  be  taught.  These  represent  minimum 
requirements,  which  are  likely  to  be  advanced  as  time  goes  on. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  argue  the  importance  to  the  State 
of  adequate  provision  to  meet  the.se  easily  demonstrable  needs.  With- 
out strong  high  schools  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  State 
breaks  down.  Not  onh^  are  the  children  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  secondar)^  education  defrauded  of  their  right  to  educational  od- 
vaucement,  but  a  gap  is  created  between  the  common  schools  and  the 
higher  institutions.  The  popular  method  of  bridging  the  gap  is  for 
the  colleges  to  move  down  to  the  high-school  level.  When  they  do  so 
the  prospect  of  genuine  professional  training  is  lost.  The  colleges 
become  hybrid  institutions,  neither  secondary  nor  higher,  Alabama 
had  experience  enough  with  this  condition  to  realize  its  serious- 
Its  high-school  system  is  largely  a  product  of  the  last  decade 
and  a  half.  Before  its  existence  the  colleges  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain preparatory  departments,  their  standards  of  college  training 
were  low,  and  their  graduates  were  not  accepted  as  of  equal  rank 
with  those  of  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  estab- 
lishment of  high  schools  throughout  the  State,  the  strengthening  of 
their  work,  and  the  raising  of  the  majority  of  the  colleges  to  a  col- 
legiate level  are  largely  the  result  of  stimulus  applied  by  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Alabama.  Through  the  aetivities  of  the  university's  pro* 
fessors  of  secondarj-  education  and  as  a  result  of  the  university's 
leadership  in  the  formation  of  the  Association  of  Alabama  Colleges^ 
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the  high  schools  have  been  bom  and  nursed,  colleges  have  been  led 
into  paths  of  academic  righteousness,  and  the  foundations  have  been 
laid  for  a  State  system  of  secondary  and  higher  education  which  is 
in  accord  with  the  demands  of  the  times. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  build  still  further  upon  these  foundations. 
The  mere  existence  of  high  schools  is  not  sufficient  without  properly 
qualified  teachers  to  serve  them.  The  State  must  maintain  adequate 
agencies  for  training  high-school  teachers.  What  are  the  existing 
agencies?  How  far  do  they  go  toward  supplying  the  annual  va- 
cancies in  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  high  schools? 

The  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  the  school 
of  agricultural  education  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  are  the  regularly  constituted 
agencies  for  the  training  of  high-school  teachers.  In  the  last  aca- 
demic year  the  university  school  of  education  sent  into  the  teaching 
profession  approximately  30,  the  school  of  agricultural  education  of 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  10,  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical 
Institute  61,  about  half  of  whom  entered  the  field  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  output  of  the  last  year  was  everywhere  affected  by  the 
war.  The  total  enrollment  in  education  curricula  is  therefore  more 
significant  of  the  scope  of  these  institutions  as  teacher-training 
agencies.  The  university  enrolled  188,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  49  in  education  curricula  in  1917-18.  The  Alabama  Girls' 
Technical  Institute  reports  116  of  the  present  enrollment  as  intending 
to  teach.  Of  these,  but  56  expect  to  enter  the  high-school  field.  In 
addition,  a  small  number  of  the  graduates  of  private  colleges  in  the 
State  engage  in  high-school  teaching.  A  liberal  estimate  of  the  pos- 
sible product  of  all  of  these  sources  indicates  that  the  State  can  count 
on  recruiting  from  the  teacher-training  agencies  within  its  borders 
approximately  80  high-school  teachers  a  year. 

The  discrepancy  between  80  and  200,  the  nimiber  of  high-school 
teachers  needed  annually,  must  be  met  somehow.  How?  In  many 
other  States  where  there  are  shortages  of  home-trained  teachers  the 
deficits  are  largely  made  good  by  employing  teachers  from  other 
States.  With  rare  exceptions  this  source  of  supply  is  practically 
closed  to  Alabama.  The  State  pays  such  low  salaries  that  it  can  not 
attract  teachers  from  other  conmiunities.  Since  the  schools  must 
run,  the  remedy  which  has  been  perforce  adopted  is  the  employment 
of  improperly  prepared  teachers — graduates  of  the  State  normal 
schools  and  teachers  from  the  elementary  ranks  who  have  had  no  col- 
lege training.    The  schools  suffer. 

In  order  to  rescue  itself  from  this  situation  the  committee  judges 
that  the  State  must  take  tliree  steps:  (1)  It  must  increase  the  salaries 
of  high-school  teachers.    Tliis  will  be  necessary  both  to  induce  Ala- 
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bama  students  to  enter  the  t^aeliing  profession  and  to  supply  the 
Stat^^s  deficiencies  from  other  sources.  {'2)  It  iiiiist  insist  upon  ade- 
quate profe.si>ional  preparation  before  it  grants  even  a  U^mporary 
license  to  higli-school  teachers.  (3)  It  must  strengthen  its  training 
agencies. 

The  necessity  for  a  general  large  increase  of  salaries  has  already 
been  argued.  The  State  has  also  already  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  proper  standards  for  liigh-sc4iool  teachers'  li- 
censes. It  has  wisely  defined  by  statute  the  function  of  the  normal 
schools  as  being  the  pi^eparation  of  elementary  teachers.  The  bhir- 
ring  of  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  normal  schools  and  the 
high  schools,  conunon  in  many  States,  is  thus  here  happily  avoided. 
Through  the  action  of  the  State  high-school  commission  the  State  has 
established  college  graduation  as  a  prei*equisite  for  the  first-grade 
certificate.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  it  has  not  made  due  provi- 
sion for  the  support  of  the  recognized  training  agencies  for  high- 
school  teachei^.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the  present  scope  and 
future  necessities  of  thase  agencies  are  discussed. 

The.  school  of  education  of  the  Umversiiy  of  Alabama, — This  divi- 
sion of  the  university  is  served  by  four  professors  of  education.  It 
shares  the  services  of  those  members  of  the  general  university  faculty 
whose  departments  lie  within  the  range  of  subjects  ordinarily  taught 
by  high  schools.  Only  one  of  the  four  professors  of  education  is , 
supported  wholly  by  the  State.  Of  the  others,  one  is  paid  by  the 
General  Education  Board,  one  by  the  income  from  the  Peabody  fund, 
and  one  in  part  by  the  Federal  funds  for  vocational  education  and 
in  part  by  the  State  appropriations  required  to  match  these  funds. 
The  work  of  the  professor  suppoiled  by  the  (Tencral  Education  Board 
is  largely  in  the  field  of  high-scho<:»l  inspection.  It  represents  a  con- 
tribution made  to  the  State  department  of  education  and  the  other 
colleges  of  the  State  quite  as  much  as  to  the  university.  It  relieves 
the  State  department  of  the  burden  of  high-school  inspection.  But 
a  fraction  of  this  professor's  time  is  devoted  to  instruction.*  The 
employment  of  a  professor  from  the  income  of  the  Peabody  fund  is 
a  temporary  arrangement  allowed  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund  until 
such  time  as  the  educational  building  for  which  the  fund  was  given 
may  be  needed.  This  time  is  already  in  sight.  The  professor  of 
vocational  education  must  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  training 
of  teachers  in  trades  and  industrie^s.  His  energies  can  not  be  diverted 
to  the  general  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

The  committee  has  indicated  that  one  of  the  indispensable  requ ire- 
sis  for  properly  trained  high-school  teachers  is  actual  teaching 
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experience,  or  experience  in  practice  teaching.  Since  possession  of 
the  former  is  largely  a  matter  of  accident,  it  follows  that  even^  weU- 
organized  institution  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  must  have  (ii- 
cilities  for  practice  teaching.  These  may  be  prorided  either  in  ft 
practice  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  training  inntitution,  or 
through  the  services  of  the  students  as  practice  teachers  in  regular 
public  schools.  Institutions  located  in  or  near  large  cities  may  pi-ofit^ 
ably  secure  practice-teaching  facilities  by  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  public-school  authorities*  Otherw^Lse  the  practice  school  is 
a  necessity.  The  University  of  Alabama  has  no  practice-teaching 
facilities  at  present.  The  committee  understands  that  arrangemeDts 
are  on  the  point  of  completion  which  will  enable  it  to  use  the  Tusca- 
loosa high  school  for  this  purpose.  The  committee  doubts,  however, 
whether  the  privileges  of  the  local  public  school  will  in  the  near 
future  be  sufficient  for  the  university's  needs. 

The  school  of  education  of  the  university  should  be  in  a  position 
to  turn  from  100  to  150  graduates  into  the  field  of  high-school  teaching 
annually,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  part  of  the  great  tusk  of  providing  the 
State  with  the  well-trained  secondary  scht>ol  staff  which  it  necd>*.  Tbf 
State  should  therefore  place  the  school  on  a  more  substantial  footing 
without  delay.  It  should  muke  adequate  appropriations  for  a  suffi- 
cient faculty.  It  should  release  the  income  of  the  Peabody  fund  and 
supplement  it  to  provide  a  building.  It  should  establish  a  practice 
school  under  the  control  of  the  university. 

The  committee  assumes  that  the  preparation  of  vocational  teachers 
in  trades  and  industries,  now  partially  subsidized  by  Smith-Hiighes 
fimds^  will  continue  to  Ije  done  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

The  school  of  agricultuTal  education  of  tfie  Alahanui  Polyteeknk 
Instfiutfi, — The  effort  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  in  the 
field  of  teacher-training  has  of  late  been  limited  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  agiiculture.  The  work  is  now  in  part  subsidized  by  F^- 
cral  funds  for  vocational  education.  The  committee  commends  the 
wisdom  of  this  limitation.  The  Stat^  has  made  extensive  prr>vision 
for  agricultural  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  In  consocjuenoc 
there  is  a  large  demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture.  If  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  is  enabled  to  occupy  this  field  fully,  it  will  ren- 
der its  most  appropriate  contribution  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
The  committee  has  examined  and  in  general  indorses  the  plans  of  the 
school  for  the  development  of  broader  coun^es  in  agriculture  and 
country  life  as  preparation  for  rural  leaders.  Like  the  school  of  edu- 
cation of  the  university,  however,  the  school  of  agricultural  ©ducation 
needs  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  The  committee  judges  that  in 
view  of  the  peculiar  purpose*!  of  the  school  it  is  preferable  to  arrange 
for  these  in  connection  witlx  the  work  of  rural  high  schooK  The  V>e* 
ginnings  of  these  contacts  have  already  been  made.    Such  arrange- 
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ments  Lave  entailed  considerable  supervision  and  piovisions  for 
travel.  The  State  should  recognize  these  needs  by  suitable  appro* 
priations. 

The  committee  is  unable  to  see  the  necessity  or  the  desirability  of 
a  separate  inspection  of  high  schools  by  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute.  The  existence  up  to  the  present  year  of  this  enterprise  it 
regards  as  a  sheer  waste  of  time  and  money.  The  undertaking  also 
has  the  added  disadvantage  of  emphasizing  the  competition  between  \ 
the  institute  and  the  university,* 

Sumfuer  schools. — ^Both  the  university  and  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic  Institute  maintain  summer  schools  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  teachers.  The  university  i-eceives  $5,000  a  year  for  the  support 
of  its  summer  school,  the  Alabama  Polyteeluiic  Institute  nothing. 
The  advantages  of  summer  schools  as  instruments  for  the  profes- 
sional preparation  and  advancement  of  tlie  teaching  body  have  al- 
r^jidy  been  di.scussed,  (See  Chapter  XIX,)  It  is  here  sufficient  to 
note  that  in  the  summer  schools  of  these  two  institutions  there  ap- 
pears the  single  ijiconsi&tency  in  the  organization  of  tJie  State's  sys- 
tem of  teacher  training.  The  summer  schools  of  both  the  university 
and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  cater  largely  to  elementary 
teachers*  Almost  an  even  half  of  the  students  at  the  last  session  of 
the  univei-sity  smnmer  school  were  not  of  college  rank.  The  majority 
of  these  were  elementary  school  teachers,  A  similar  sfituation  has 
prevailed  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  committee  is 
elsewhere  recommending  the  strengthening  of  the  summer  schools 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  nonnal  schools.  It  judges  that 
when  the  norma!  schools  are  in  a  position  to  accommodate  the  ele- 
mentai7  bchool  teachers  the  university  and  the  Alabjmia  Polytechnic 
Institute  should  limit  enrollment  in  their  summer  schools  to  teachers 
above  elementary-school  grade,  and  to  college  students.  This  is  not 
likely  to  be  possible,  however,  in  the  near  future. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  oifei*ed  by  summer  schools  in  other 

States  is  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  come  in  contact  with  the  leaders 

in  the  profession.     Universities  and  State  colleges  make  special 

efforts  to  engage  as  instructors  for  periods  of  from  one  to  six  woeks 

^be  men  and  women  who  have  achieved  a  national  reputation  in  their 

pective  fields.  Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  their  support,  the 
Alabama  summer  schools  have  been  able  to  follow  this  practice  only 
to  a  very  slight  extent.  Unless  the  grant  to  the  university  summer 
school  were  at  least  doubled,  and  unlesi^  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  were  supplied  with  equal  resources^  the  committee  can  not 
see  how  their  offerings  can  be  expectetl  to  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  summer  schools  of  other  State  institutions. 

» For  the  cammlttec'i  reconunenaatloni  on  blgli-»clio(il  InspecUoo*  «ee  Chapteff  fV 
ftnd  XI. 
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The  Alabama  Girls*  Technical  Institute, — ^The  preparation  of 
high-school  teachers  is  a  by-product  of  the  work  of  ti^e  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute.  As  a  result  of  the  extraordinarily  effective 
training  in  home  economics  offered  by  this  institution,  its  graduates 
have  been  in  increasing  demand  as  teachers  and  supervisors  of  tiiis 
subject.  Incidentally  they  have  taught  other  subjects  in  the  school 
curriculum.  The  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  does  not,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  committee's  opinion  should  not  in  the  future,  devote 
any  very  large  part  of  its  resources  to  the  specific  task  of  training 
high-school  teachers.  It  has  a  distinctive  function  to  fulfill  in  the 
State's  scheme  of  higher  education.  What  the  committee  conceives 
this  function  to  be  is  discussed  later.  The  committee  favors  the 
continued  recognition  of  the  institute's  graduates  in  hcHne  economics 
and  also  in  music  and  commercial  branches  by  the  appointing 
authorities  as  candidates  for  high-school  positions  in  this  subject. 

MEDICINE. 

That  a  State  containing  approximately  2  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  a  State,  moreover,  with  pecu- 
liarly complex  problems  in  the  domain  of  sanitation  and  public 
health,  needs  medical  service  is  axiomatic.  Does  the  obligation  rest 
upon  the  State  to  supply  its  own  needs  by  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
fessional training  agencies  ?  A  categorical  answer  to  this  question  can 
not  perhaps  be  given.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  united  effort  of  the 
medical  profession — ^probably  the  best  organized  of  all  professions 
and  the  one  which  has  devoted  most  .attention  to  the  raising  of  pro- 
fessional standards — ^has  been  toward  the  development  of  medical 
education  on  national  rather  than  on  State  lines.  The  conditions 
requisite  for  medical  education  in  the  modem  sense  can  not  be  met 
everywhere.  Modem  medical  educaticm,  especially  in  the  clinical 
years,  can  be  carried  on  successfully  only  in  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion.  It  always  demands  costly  equipment.  It  is  the  most  expensive 
type  of  professional  training.  While  no  populous  State  therefore 
may  neglect  provision  for  an  adequate  supply  of  medical  service,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  its  needs  may,  and  should  be,  met  without  the 
maintenance  of  a  four-year  medical  school.  Indeed,  if  the  mainto- 
nance  of  such  a  school  would  interfere  with  the  support  of  other 
kinds  of  training  that  must  be  furnished  by  the  State,  it  is  clear  that 
the  claims  of  the  medical  school  are  of  secondary  importance.  There 
exist  numerous  well  equipped  and  generously  endowed  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  are  judged  to  be  able  to  supply 
the  national  needs  in  medical  education  for  some  years  to  come.^ 

^The  committee  polntB  out  that  it  might  t>e  much  cheaper  for  a  State  to  support 
atudeuta  of  medicine  in  eziatlng  schools  outside  its  borders  than  to  maintain*  Its  own 
medical  institution.  This  hi  unquestionably  the  present  situation  In  Alabama.  Th^ 
unit  costs  at  the  UnWerslty  of  Alabama  Medical  school  bear  out  this  statement 
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The  problem  of  medical  education  in  Alabama  has  been  a  vexed 
one  for  some  years.  The  committee  has  devoted  to  its  solution  a- 
disproportionate  part  of  the  time  allowt^d  it  for  the  whole  investiga- 
tion. Finally,  at  the  urgent  suggestion  of  persons  both  inside  and 
outside  the  University  of  Alabama,  it  sought  expert  medical  advice. 
The  committee  invited  one  of  the  loading  autlioritics  on  medical 
education,  Lieut.  CoL  Horace  D.  Arnold,  of  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  formerly  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  medicine  of  Har- 
vard University  and  former  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  render  an 
opinion.  The  opinion,  in  which  the  committee  wholly  concui*s,  i& 
submitted  herewith: 

"  The  object  of  the  educational  survey  is  to  present  facts  as  they 
aro  and  to  advise  a  sound  educational  policy  adapted  to  relatively 
limited  financial  resources.  The  consideration  of  personal  feelings 
or  local  pride  should  not  weigh  in  such  judgment. 

"  A  short  statement  in  regard  to  standards  in  medical  education 
will  be  per tineut.  The  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  the  recognized  standardizing  agency  and  au- 
thority for  medical  schools  in  America.  Schools  ai*e  classed  as 
A,  B,  or  C  Class  A,  the  highe^jt  group,  is  a  broad  one,  including- 
not  only  those  wliich  closely  approacli  the  ideal  in  medical  education^ 
but  all  those  whose  graduates,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  should  be 
admitted  to  examination  for  licensure  in  medicine  before  the  State 
boards  of  medicine.  A  bare  inclusion  above  the  lower  line  of  class 
A  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  position  by  any  institution 
that  wishes  tx)  maintain  high  educational  standards,  and  should  not 
be  satis  factor}^  to  any  State  univei-sit}^ 

'*  Education  in  medicine  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  a  State  educa- 
tional system,  nor  is  a  medical  department  an  essential  part  of  a  uni- 
versity. If  a  State,  through  its  State  university,  undertakes  to  train 
men  to  lK?comc  physicians,  its  chief  object  is  presumably  to  furnish 
•yell-trained  physicians  for  its  citizens.  It  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  a  broad,  thorough  training,  which  will  not 
onl^'  enable  them  to  be  satisfactory  practitioners  according  to  pres* 
ent  standards,  but  will  enable  them  to  keep  up  with  the  advance  in 
medical  science  througliout  their  professional  careers,  so  as  to  bring^ 
the  advantages  of  such  advance  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Nothing 
less  than  the  most  thorough  training  to-day  will  fulfill  this  requii'e- 
ment. 

**  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  its  citizens,  through 
the  licensure  of  physicians,  from  incompetent  practitioners.  But  tlm 
pi'otection  at  present  afforded  by  State  examining  boards  in  medicine 
is  in  general  inadequate^— and  Alabama  is  no  exception  to  this  general 
rule.    Thei^foro  the  success  of  graduates  of  a  school  in  passing  State 
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boards  is  not  iJi  itself  a  safe  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  excetlene^ 
of  a  school  in  matters  of  education*  It  is  but  one  of  a  number  of 
points  that  must  bo  considered.  The  reports  for  the  year  15)18  slvow 
that  of  13  graduates  from  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  University  of 
AJabama  examined  by  State  boards  during  the  year  only  one  failed 
to  pass,  and  he  was  graduated  more  than  five  years  ago.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  apparently  favorable  showing  is  lessened  by  the  fact 
that  11  of  the  12  who  passed  were  examined  by  the  State  board  of 
AJfibama,  and  tlie  other  in  Mississippi.  There  comes  about  a  natural 
adjustiuent  in  the  matter  of  examinations  on  the  part  of  a  State 
board  and  a  medical  school  in  the  same  State,  which  lessens  the  vtilm 
of  favorable  statistics  of  graduates  of  a  medical  school  before  the 
home  board  of  the  school.  I  do  not  imply  any  collusion,  or  improper 
favoritism,  but  a  favorable  standing  before  the  home  State  board  is 
so  common  a  phenomenon  as  to  be  discounted  as  a  test  of  educational 
excellence. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  this  school  has  been  placed  in  class  A  by 
the  Council  on  Medical  Education.  Wliile  this  standing  is  more 
creditable  than  a  lower  rating,  it  should  not  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  the  attainment  of  a  satisfactory  educational  standard*  It  ^ould 
be  remembered  that  the  council  has  graded  medical  schools  with  great 
leniency  in  an  effort  to  retain  and  to  encourage  all  those  schools 
which  seemed  capable  of  development  to  reach  the  desired  standard. 
Educational  conditions  m  few  years  ago  were  such  as  to  justify*  spe- 
cial leniency  in  judging  medical  schools  in  the  South,  and  those 
schools  which  wei^  affiliated  with  universities  gave  the  best  pmmise 
for  advancement  and  therefore  justified  liberal  consideration.  It 
was  only  on  tliis  basis  that  the  medical  school  at  Mobile  was  given  a 
rating  in  class  A  and  was  retained  in  this  class.  Conditions  have  now 
changed.  The  weaker  schools  have  now  been  given  a  sufficient  time 
for  development;  it  is  time  for  the  council  to  reinspect  and  to  re- 
classif)'  medical  schools.  The  council  will  not  be  justified  in  extending 
.  the  same  leniency  as  in  the  former  classificntion,  and  I  V)elieve  that  it 
I  will  feel  obliged  to  adopt  a  standard  for  class  A  that  would  leave 
out  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama  as  it 
stands  to-day. 

*' As  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education^  I  participated 
in  an  inspection  of  this  school  January  18,  1914.  The  report  noted 
that  many  improvements  had  i*ecently  been  made  in  the  institution, 
but  added:  "Nevertheless,  this  is  another  instance  where  so  much 
was  needed  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  energj^  whicli  has  been  shown  in  the  impmvements  already 
brought  about  will  not  lag  until  the  weaknesses  still  appai^nt  are 
offset/'  The  continuance  of  the  scliool  at  that  time  in  class  A  was 
i  bftsed  mther  on  this  hope  than  on  a  cold  judgment  of  the  conditicwifi* 
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My  present  inspection  was  on  April  21,  1919.  While  it  is  true  tbat 
some  improvements  have  been  made  in  tlie  interval  of  five  years,  they 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  essentially  change  the  previous  situMtion. 
In  the  meantime  progressive  schools  with  sufficient  means  have  forged 
ahead,  and  it  is  ray  opinion  that  this  school  holds  a  relatively  weaker 
position  to-day  than  it  did  in  1914.  Furthermore,  the  outlook  is  just 
80  much  worse,  because  the  school  has  been  given  this  opportunity 
to  get  in  line  with  present-day  requirements  and  has  failed  to  make 
good.  The  council  would  have  no  justification  now  for  leniency  in 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  expect>ed  improvement,  as  was  the  case  five 
years  ago.  In  making  this  statement  I  am  making  due  allowance  for 
the  effects  of  the  war  as  an  explanation  of  present  conditions. 

"  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  deficiencies, 
as  would  be  done  in  an  inspection  by  the  council  for  the  purpose  of 
classification,  but  rather  to  treat  the  subject  on  broad  lines.  Why 
has  the  school  failed  to  make  the  progi'ess  hoped  for  five  years  ago? 
I  think  there  are  two  main  reasons — lack  of  sufficient  financial  sup- 
jjort^  and  the  lack  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  school 
of  a  sufficient  understanding  of  what  an  up-to-date  medical  school 
should  be* 

**  The  I'eport  of  the  council  in  1914  stated : 

Above  aU,  the  eoUege  needs  more  niooey.  It  should  have  available  $40,000 
or  S50|000  per  year.  In  addition  to  students'  fees.  This  Is  needed  for  the  satis- 
factory wain  ten  u  nee  of  the  «c1kk>1  and  should  be  in  addition  to  any  sums  ex- 
pended for  added  buUdlngs  or  equipment.  The  sums  mentioned,  meanwhile^ 
only  refer  to  what  is  very  essential  at  the  present  time.  Within  the  next  flTe  | 
or  six  years  It  Is  very  probable  that  to  keep  op  with  the  progress  being  made 
In  other  Institutions  a  still  larger  annual  income  should  be  provided. 

'*!  believe  that  this  financial  estimate  at  that  time  was  a  very  con- 
servative one;  that  it  covered  only  the  most  essential  points  that 
needed  improvement;  and  that  it  represented  the  minimum  amount 
on  which  the  school  coold  hope  to  make  anything  approaching  to 
satisfactory  improvement.  One  of  the  chief  I'easons  for  the  lack  of 
progress  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  this  period  the  total  receipts  from 
State^  coimty,  and  city  have  averaged  well  under  $20,000  annuallyi 
and  that  part  of  these  funds  had  to  be  devoted  to  repairs,  develop- 
ment, and  equipment  not  contemplated  in  the  above  estimates. 

"  Physically  speaking,  the  school  has  housing  accommodations  that 
could  satisfactorily  accommodate  100  students.  Its  equipment,  how- 
ever, is  inadequate  for  50  students,  Its  clinical  facilities,  if  properly 
developed,  would  be  barely  satisfactory  for  50  students,  and  there  is 
no  good  prospect  of  satisfactory  clinical  opportunities  for  a  larger 
number  of  students. 

"Even  more  serious,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  lack  af  financial  re- 
ionrcefi  and  physical  equipment,  and  the  limitation  of  clinical  oppor- 
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tiinities,  is  the  lack  of  npprcciution  on  the  pnrl  of  the  school  authorities 
of  what  modern  medical  editciition  should  be.  I  sny  this  re^retfidly— 
with  a  fidl  appreciation  of  tlie  genuine  devotion  and  loyahy  of 
the.se  men  to  the  school  and  the  personal  sacrifices  made  by  iminy 
in  its  behalf-  Their  fundamental  conception,  however,  is  too  ne<ario 
that  of  the  old-time  medical  school— mix! ificd  to  *^ome  extent  by  the 
published  requirements  of  the  council  but  lacking  in  the  spirit  of 
modem  medical  teaching,  which  alone  can  put  life  into  the  physiail 
framework*  It  is  clear  that  the  authorities  have  tried,  with  the 
limited  means  at  command,  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements  as 
stated  on  paper. 

^*T1hs  point  may  be  illu.strated  by  the  rwjuii^ment  for  **  all-time" 
teachers.  The  authorities  have  secured  some  "  all-time  **  teachers, 
and  it  is  their  wish  to  secure  the  number  required  by  the  council. 
But  an  ''all-time''  teacher  is  not  merely  one  who  does  not  give  his 
time  to  other  outside  work,  and  the  title  and  an  adequate  salary  do 
not  constitute  an  "all-time"  teacher  in  the  sense  meant  by  the 
council*  To  fulfill  the  function  of  such  a  position  satisfactorily*  he 
must  have  equipment,  assistants,  and  financial  provision  that  will 
enable  him,  in  addition  to  his  teaching,  to  carry  on  research*  in%*e6ti* 
gation,  and  self 'improvement  that  will  keep  him  abreast  of  hi^ 
branch  of  medical  science,  and  be  an  inspiration  to  himself  and  to 
his  students.  One  of  the  disheartening  things  about  this  school  h 
the  absence  of  evidence  of  such  activity — partly,  to  be  sure,  l^ecanse 
of  limited  means,  put  partly,  I  think,  due  to  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  how  essential  such  work  is  in  modern  medical  education. 

*'  I  have  stated  tliat  the  clinical  facilities  might  be  considered  ade- 
quate for  the  present  number  of  students  if  properly  utilised.  By 
this  I  mean  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  J>eds  for  this  purpose 
in  the  city  hospital,  if  they  are  ordinarily  well  filled  with  a  variety 
of  cases.  But  the  system  of  i-ecords  and  the  study  of  cases  are  not 
satisfactory  for  a  modern  teacliing  hospital  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
hospital  care  and  professional  treatment  of  patients  may  not  l»e  as 
good  as  in  the  average  hospital  of  this  kind,  but  the  proj^er  training 
of  medical  students  requires  much  more  careful  study  of  cases  than 
that.  The  absence  of  up-to-date  methods  in  this  respect  at  the  hos- 
pital, yet  the  gi^at  satisfaction  felt  hy  the  school  authorities  with  the 
existing  clinical  opportunities,  again  illustrates  wliat  I  mean  by 
their  lack  of  apprtK^iation  of  the  needs  of  modern  medical  education. 
The  same  thing  is  shown  in  the  entirely  inadequate  estimates  made 
in  the  proi>osed  budget  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sch<x>l  ]alK>ratorie8 
and  for  the  teaching  at  the  hospital. 

**  The  deficiencies  of  the  schor>l  will  not  be  remedied  merely  by  mak- 
ing larger  appropriations.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  amount  of 
money  necessiiry  to  develop  a  first-class  medical  school  at  Mobile  is 
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far  greater  than  has  been  estimated;  that  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount  for  this  purpose  is  not  justified  in  the  present,  or  immediately 
expected,  financial  position  of  the  State  of  Alabanui:  and  that  the 
attempt  to  buiUi  up  this  school  to  a  satisfactory  position  should  be 
abandoned., 

'•  Untier  the  circumstances  it  would  seem  wiser  for  the  University  of 
Alabama  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  conduct  a  four-year  medical 
school,  and  to  confine  its  efforts  in  undergriiduate  medical  education 
for  the  present  to  tlie  development  of  a  really  first-class  medical 
school  which  gives  the  training  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  medical 
course.  Such  a  plan  has  already  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  States, 
as  the  best  contribution  that  tlie  State  university  can  make  under 
present  conditions  for  medical  education,  A  notable  example  of  the 
successful  development  of  this  plan  is  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This  plan  could  be  satisfactt)rily 
carried  out  at  the  university  at  Tuscaloosa,  and  there  are  obvious 
advantages  in  imdertaking  this  work  there  instead  of  at  Mobile. 

*'  If  now  or  later  the  State  of  Alabama  can  devote  additional  funds 
beyond  the  needs  of  such  a  medical  school  for  the  medical  benefit  of 
its  citizens,  the  medical  plant  at  Mobile  might  well  be  utilized  for  the 
instniction  and  further  training  of  the  physicians  of  the  State.  The 
demonstration  of  the  need  of  such  postgraduate  training  for  the  aver- 
age physician  in  practice  is  one  of  the  lessons' of  the  war,  and  may 
well  receive  serious  consideration  by  the  authorities  of  the  State, 

•*  My  study  of  the  conditions  of  medical  education  in  Ahdiama  in- 
cluded also  an  examination  of  the  situation  at  Birmingham.  This 
at  present  much  larger  center  of  population,  with  its  manufactur- 
ing industries,  its  present  hospital  and  medical  school  buildings,  and 
the  opportunities  for  further  development,  oifei-s  attractive  poesi- 
bilities.  However,  the  outlay  for  the  development  of  a  satisfactory 
medical  school  at  Birmingham  is  greater  than  the  university  or  the 
State  should  at  present  undertake.  The  university  is  wise  in  retain- 
ing its  control  of  the  situation  through  its  plan  for  postgraduate 
teaching,  and  this  may  well  be  developed  tlirough  financial  support 
from  the  State,  as  suggested  above  for  the  utilization  of  the  medical 
plant  at  Mobile,  There  are  obvious  advantages  in  having  two  such 
centers  in  the  State  for  the  convenience  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
the  outlay  for  the  e.stabli^hment  of  useful  courses  of  instruction  for 
practitioners  is  relatively  small — far  less  than  that  necessary  for  the 
systematic  instruction  of  undergraduates, 

*'  In  my  opinion  the  wisest  plan  for  medical  training  by  the  State  of 
Alabama  would  be  the  abandonment  of  undergraduate  medical  teach- 
ing at  Mobile;  the  establishment  of  a  two-year  medical  sclux»l  at  the 
State  Universitv  at  Tu.scaln<*sa;  the  continuance  of  postgi*aduate 
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center  for  postgraduate  medical  teaclimg  at  Mobile.  Both  of  these 
postgraduate  centers  should  be  imder  full  control  of  the  University 
of  Alabama.  Later— probably  some  years  later — if  the  finances  of 
the  State  or  of  the  university  warrant  it,  the  reestablishment  of  a 
four-year  course  in  medicine  may  be  considered.  The  clinical  oppor- 
tunities at  Tuscaloosa  would  be  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
new  school  would  naturally  be  located  either  at  Mobile  or  at  Birniing- 
ham.  The  choice  of  location  may  well  be  left  to  be  decided  later,  l*he 
choice  should  take  into  account  the  size  of  these  centers  of  population 
as  they  then  exist,  the  hospital  and  other  clinical  opportunities  that 
are  developed,  and  the  success  in  teaching  shown  in  the  meantime  at 
each  of  the  two  centers  for  postgraduate  teaching. 

*'  So  far  I  ha^  e  considered  this  matter  solely  from  the  educational 
point  of  view.  There  is,  however,  a  serious  legal  difficulty,  which  will 
prevent  tlie  immediate  adoption  of  this  plan  unless  the  statutes  are 
changed.  On  February  15,  191*),  an  act  was  approved  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1889  of  the  code  of  Alabama  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Alabaniu: 

Section  1.  That  section  1889  of  the  code  N*  auieiideU  so  as  to  read  as  foUoi 

*•  Sec.  1889.  Med  teal  ilephrfoiejit  ot  tbt^  TulversUy  of  Alabama:  The  corpora- 
tion style*!  the  Medical  Coilej^e  of  Alabama  Is  fUssolved,  and  the  instltiitlOQ 
heretofore  kuowii  as  tlie  Medical  College  of  Alahuina  U  constituted  the  medical 
department  of  the  University'  of  Alabama,  and  ahalt  hereafter  be  under  the  aolt 
management,  ownmjhip,  and  control  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  UcUveisIty 
of  Alabamii,  pro\icled  that  the  said  medical  department  shoH  remain  at  Mol 
80  long  as  it  enn  he  malnlalmil  In  that  city  as  a  class  A  school  of  medicine 
defined  hy  the  Coiiiicll  on  Medical  Edncation  of  the  American  Medical  Aasocia- 
tlon.  Whenever  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  inform.s  the  frnntees  of  the  nnlverslty  that  it  proposes  to  lower  the 
clfl8*rHlration  of  said  medical  department,  said  trustees  ehall  order  the  removal 
of  tht*  Hjild  medical  department  to  TuHt-aloiwi  or  elsewhere  that  may  offer  the 
liest  Hdvantages  and  Inducements,  t(»  he  conducted  in  such  manner  as  the  tmi* 
teea  of  the  Tniverslty  of  Alnhama  may  elect,  provided  that  the  couraea  offered 
flhail  conform  to  recognized  standarda  All  appropriations  of  moneys  which 
have  heretofore  be<ni  made  to  said  college  <or  department)  or  which  may  here- 
after be  made  In  «id  of  said  mimical  department  of  the  rnlvefRity  of  Alabama 
shall  be  paid  to  thp  trusteea  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  to  l>e  a»ed  Vn  aarh 
manner  as  tliey  may  from  tlnje  to  time  direct/' 

Sbc.  2.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  Inws  In  conflict  with  thi*  provisions  of  this 
act  be  and  the  sanw?  hereby  are  reiieaied. 

"  It  would  appear  from  this  act  llmi  the  University  of  Abibama  is 
bound  to  maintain  its  medical  department  at  Mobile  "  so  long  as  | 
can  be  maintained  in  that  city  as  a  class  A  school  of  medicine 
defined  by  tiie  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  MedV 
cal  Association,"  and  that  it  can  not  forthwith  abandon  the  medical 
school  at  Mohile  even  if  it  wished  to  do  bo.  Under  these  conditions 
I  won  Id  recommend  tliat  the  legislature  make  a$  liberal  an  appro- 
iriation  as  it  can  for  medical  education;  that  the  univaraity  expend 
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this  money  this  year  chiefly  in  strengthening  the  first  two  years  of 
the  medical  school  at  Mobile,  by  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  com- 
petent "  idl-time'*  teachers,  increasing  the  equipment  of  the  labora- 
tories, and  making  provision  for  research  in  the  laboratory  subjects ; 
and  that  it  request  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
4MZi  Medical  Association  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  school  in  the 
mil,  as  early  as  practicable  aft^r  the  session  opens,  and  to  report  to 
the  trustees  of  the  university  its  decision  as  to  the  classification  of  the 
school.  If  the  school  is  then  rated  in  class  A,  the  xmiversity  would 
be  justified  educationally — as  well  as  compelled  legally — to  continue 
the  development  of  the  medical  school  at  Mobile* 

"*  Incidentally  it  would  in  that  case  be  shown  that  my  estimate  and 
forecast  of  the  situation  was  too  low*  Perhaps  it  is  wise  that  the 
school  should  thus  be  given  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  in  this  matter. 
If  the  school  should  fail  to  receive  a  rating  in  class  A,  then  the  plan 
suggested  above  could  be  carried  out  In  that  case  tlierc  woiikl  have 
been  very  little  waste  of  money,  since  it  would  have  been  spent  chiefly 
for  equipment  and  personnel  which  could  be  transported  to  Tusca- 
loosa* The  determination  of  the  classification  of  the  school  early  in 
the  fall  would  enable  the  university  to  complete  plans  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  two  lower  classes  to  Tuscaloosa  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester,  if  the  school  failed  to  maintain  its  standing  in 
dass  A. 

'*  A  few  other  details  stmuld  receive  consideration.  Students  enter- 
ing the  school  this  faU  should  be  informed  of  the  possibility  of  the 
change  to  a  two-year  basis,  and  the  university  should  not  obligate 
itself  to  furnish  these  students  more  than  two  years  of  medical  in- 
struction* A  legal  opinion  should  be  obtained  as  to  the  obligation  of 
the  university  to  complete  the  four-year  course  in  the  case  of  the 
students  who  are  already  enrolled  in  the  school.  The  plans  for  con- 
tinuing clinical  undergraduate  teaching  at  Mobile  after  the  next 
school  year  would  depend  upon  this  decision.  The  university  should 
at  least  continue  through  the  next  school  year  at  Mobile  the  clinical 
teaching  for  students  of  the  two  upper  classes. 

"It  may  be  vc^ell  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  making  this  report 
merely  as  an  authority  on  medical  education,  and  entirely  independ- 
ently from  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association.  I  resigned  from  the  council  last  falL  because  of  my 
duties  in  military  service,  in  directing  matters  relating  to  medical 
education  at  the  Surgeon  Generars  Office,  It  follows  that  I  shall 
have  no  voice  in  the  decision  of  the  council  as  to  the  next  classifica- 
tion of  this  medical  school,  and  the  Council  on  Medical  Education 
may  be  relied  upon  to  make  its  decision  as  to  the  rating  of  the  school 
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in  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  manner.  The  council  also  is  bound  in  no 
way  by  my  recommendations,  as  I  have  come  to  my  conclusions  with- 
out consultation  with  the  council.*' 

PHARMACY. 

If  the  committee's  recommendations  made  in  the  preceding  section 
are  adopted,  it  is  imderstood  that  the  course  in  pharmacy  maintained 
in  connection  with  the  medical  school  at  Mobile  will  be  abandoned. 
There  is  duplication  in  the  field  of  pharmaceutical  education  which 
the  committee  judges  to  be  unnecessary.  Although  apparently  no 
effort  has  been  made  by  either  the  university  or  the  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  to  ascertain  definitely  the  number  of  trained  phar- 
macists needed  in  the  State,  the  combined  enrollments  in  pharmacy 
at  the  two  institutions  do  not  now  and  never  have  amounted  to  more 
than  can  easily  be  accommodated  in  a  single  department.  The  pres- 
ent enrollment  at  the  medical  school  is  6,  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  44. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  why  instruction  in  pharmacy  may  well 
be  associated  with  instruction  in  medicine.  The  desirability  of  this 
association  is  the  only  justification  for  the  maintenance  of  pharmacy 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  university's  effort  in  medical  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  basic  sources  in  medical  science  with  which  the 
work  in  pharmacy  is  primarily  related  are  given  in  connection  with 
veterinary  medicine  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  More- 
over, the  department  of  pharmacy  at  the  institute  is  much  stronger 
than  that  at  the  medical  school.  It  is  a  member  of  the  American  Con- 
ference of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties.  It  offers  the  three  recognized 
curricula  in  pharmacy,  namely,  the  two-year  curriculum  open  to  two- 
year  high-school  students  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.,  a  three- 
year  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  C,  and  a  four-year 
curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  pharmacy,  admission  to- 
the  last  two  curricula  being  based  on  14  high-school  units.  The  uni- 
versity, on  the  other  hand,  offers  but  a  single  subcoUegiate  two-year 
curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  All  of  these  facts  reen- 
force  the  committee's  decision  that  the  State's  effort  in  pharmaceutical 
education  should  in  the  immediate  future  be  centered  at  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

The  need  for  a  much  larger  number  of  trained  veterinarians  in 
the  United  States  was  demonstrated  clearly  during  the  World 
War.  For  a  time  those  concerned  with  the  national  aspects  of  the 
care  and  production  of  live  stock  were  alarmed  by  the  dangers  latent 
in  the  shortage  of  veterinary  service.    Facilities  for  education  in 
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veterinary  medicine,  like  those  for  education  in  hiunan  medicine, 
have  developed  independently  of  State  line^.  The  field  of  veterinary 
medicine,  however,  is  less  well  supplied.  Indeed,  the  science  of 
vet^irinary  medicine  is  just  beginnings  to  receive  due  recognition. 
Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  attempted  to  further 
this  movement  by  defining,  in  cooperation  with  veterinary  colleges, 
standards  of  education  in  veterinary  medicine  and  by  preparing  a 
list  of  accredited  veterinary  colleges.  The  college  of  veterinary 
medicine  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  is  listed  by  the  de- 
partment in  class  A.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  division  of  the  institute,  witli  such  increases  and  sup- 
port as  are  necessary,  is  a  self-evident  obligation  for  the  State.  (The 
most  immediate  necessity  is  in  the  direction  of  physical  equipment.) 
Not  only  does  the  college  of  veterinary  medicine  serve  one  of  the 
Staters  own  major  interests,  but  it  exercises  a  general  leadership  in 
this  field  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  South. 

LAW- 

The  practice  of  the  law  has  always  made  a  potent  appeal  to 
brilliant  young  men  throughout  the  South  and  indeed  throughout  the 
Nation,  The  profession  has  been  perhaps  especially  popular  in  Ala- 
bama. It  offers  attractive  opportunities  for  a  dignified  career  and 
for  large  influence  in  public  life.  Indeed,  there  is  probably  no  other 
profession  in  which  the  rewards  for  talent  and  enterprise  are  so  con- 
spicuous under  the  present  form  of  social  organization.  The  law 
will  probably  continue  to  attract  a  considerable  percentage  of  young 
men  of  ambition  and  initiative.  The  profession  touches  the  cori>orate 
life  of  the  State  more  closely  than  any  other.  Lawyers  constitute 
a  dominant  proportion  of  the  State's  governing  bodies  and  of  its 
various  administrative  boards.  Whether  this  should  be  the  case  or 
not,  the  fact  remains.  There  is  no  indication  that  it  will  be  altered 
in  the  near  future.  It  is  of  supreme  interest  to  the  State  that  its 
laws  should  be  well  made  and  wisely  interpreted  and  administered. 
The  quality  of  the  legal  profcvssion  is  therefore  a  matter  of  intimate 
concern  to  the  State  as  a  corporate  entity  and  to  every  one  of  its 
<?itizens.  The  State  can  determine  what  the  quality  of  the  profes- 
sion shall  be.  By  it^  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar  and  by 
the  agencies  for  legal  education  that  it  supports*  it  has  complete 
control  of  the  professional  supply. 

Tlie  committee  is  informecl^ — although  it  has  had  no  opportunities 
to  verify  the  information— that  the  State  bar  requirements  are  not 
rigid  enough  to  exclude  from  practice  men  with  insufficient  training, 
and  that  consequently  the  State  is  overstocked  with  lawyers  of  in* 
ferior  education.     If  these  statements  are  correct,  there  was  in  the 
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past  a  c?ertam  measure  of  justification  for  the  conditions  they  reveal 
In  the  days  of  political  and  industrial  individualism  it  wa«  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  many  starters  in  the  i*ace  for  pro- 
fessional leaderaliip.  The  strain  of  competition  inevitably  eliminated 
the  weaklings  and  the  unfit.  The  State  as  a  regulatory  and  directive 
agency  entered  relatively  little  into  the  life  of  the  average  citixcn. 
Whether  for  weal  or  woe,  that  time  lias  now  gone.  A  new  type  of 
social  organization  has  developed.  Every  year  sees  an  enlargemeat 
of  the  State's  participation  in  the  business,  the  education,  the  bealtL 
and  the  conduct  of  it^  citizens.  The  primary  instruments  of  its  pws 
ticipntion  are  its  laws.  The  provision  that  the  State  makes  for  the 
forging  and  wielding  of  these  instruments  is  a  public  interest  second 
to  none  other. 

The  State  maintains  a  law  school  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  '^  allows  to  exist,"  rather  than  m&ia* 
tuins.  The  law  school  maintains  itself.  It  lives  off  it^  f«ies,  Iir 
present  condition  is  not  one  in  which  the  Stat-e  can  take  pride,  although 
it  can  not  escape  responsibility.  There  are  law  scht)ols  connected 
with  35  State  universities.  Thirty-one  of  these  require  three  yeaiBo{ 
study  for  the  LL.  B»  degree.  The  university  law  schools  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama  require  but  two 
years.  Graduates  of  the  iUabama  law  school,  however,  are  admitted 
without  examination  to  the  Alabama  bar.  Standardization  of  law 
schools  has  not  proceeded  very  far,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made  hj^ 
the  Association  of  American  Law  Schf>ols.  This  association  rBod|m 
mz^  only  those  schools  requiring  three  years  of  instruction  for  gradu- 
ation and  having  a  law  library  of  at  least  5,000  volumes.  These  are 
minimum  and  admittedly  teniporary  requirements.  Tliey  by  no 
means  represent  what  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  desirable  pre- 
requisites for  institutions  that  give  training  in  so  influential  a  pro- 
fession. Indeed,  several  law  schools  admit  only  college  graduates; 
others  require  at  least  one  year  of  collegiate  study  for  entrance.  *  The 
University  of  Alabama  law  school  does  not  meet  either  of  the  two 
minimum  requirements  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  State  to  continue  as  a  part  of  ita  State 
university  a  nonstandard  law  school  Nothing  couhl  he  more  preju- 
dicial to  the  reputation  of  the  institution  throughout  the  country. 
Nothing  will  more  certainly  drive  away  from  the  State  the  young 
men  of  energy  and  promise  who  seek  a  legal  education.  In  the  end 
nothing  will  react  more  unfavorably  on  the  quality  of  the  service 
which  the  State  receives  from  the  members  of  its  legal  profession. 
The  comn>ittee  does  not  imply  that  the  officers  and  teacher«  of  tlie 
university  law  school  are  in  any  sense  to  blame  for  the  preeeat  con- 
dition of  the  school.  They  have,  in  fact,  constantly  advocated  its 
elevation  to  standard  rank.  Within  the  limitation  impoeed  by 
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equipment  and  lack  of  financial  support,  they  have  succeeded  in  ren- 
dering valuable  service  to  the  State, 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  university  law  school  imme- 
diately be  placed  upon  a  standard  basis.  This  entails  the  provision 
of  funds  for  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  the  library  and  for 
additional  instructors.  The  $7,500  a  year  asked  for  by  the  univn-sity 
for  those  purposes  is  evidently  not  nearly  sufBcient, 

COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  increasing  urbanization  of  the  population  means  a  relative  in- 
crease in  business  and  commercial  organization.  This  has  already  be- 
come highly  complicated  in  cities  such  a5  Birmingham  and  Mobile.  It 
is  a  thing  of  numerous  potential  ramifications,  Alabama  is  also  one 
of  the  gateways  of  foreign  trade.  To  relate  the  industries  of  the 
State  to  foreign  markets,  to  exploit  these,  and  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  State's  commercial  enterprise  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  con- 
ditions of  these  markets,  are  pix>jects  vital  to  the  State's  material 
progress.  Modern  business  administration  rests  on  the  application 
of  science  to  business  problems.  The  best  school  for  a^-quiring  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  no  longer  the  school  of  experience.  Business  administra- 
tion is  a  univei-sity  subject.  The  more  progressive  universities  have 
recognized  this  fact  and  have  provided  special  professional  schools 
to  give  training  in  the  sciences  which  underlie  commerce  and  busi- 
ness. As  yet  the  higher  institutions  of  Alabama  have  been  able  to  do 
nothing  in  this  direction.  The  committee  is  convinced  that  a  State 
which  includes  2  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States, 
a  State-  which  possesses  the  great  commercial  prospects  which  have 
been  indicated,  can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  this  field  of  profes- 
sional training. 

Obviously  the  appropriate  place  for  its  development  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  The  ultimate  extent  of  the  undertaking  can  not 
be  determined  without  preliminary  investigation.  Such  investigation 
it  will  be  the  province  of  the  State  council  of  education  to  make.  On 
the  basis  of  its  findings  the  program  of  the  university  can  be  modi- 
fied from  time  to  time.  A  modest  and  safe  beginning  can  be  made, 
however,  even  in  advance  of  the  council's  inquiries.  The  committee 
judges  that  the  budgetary  requests  of  the  imiversity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  work  in  commerce  should  receive  favorable  action. 

FORESTRY, 

Even  the  casual  traveler  through  the  State  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  value  of  Alabama's  forests  to  the  public 
welfare.  According  to  an  estunato  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Ser\Hce,  Alabama  is  exceeded  only  by  10  States  with  respect  to  the 
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quantity  and  value  of  its  standing  timber.  The  amount  is  estimated 
at  50  billion  feet.  The  present  value  of  this  standing  timber,  figur- 
ing on  the  conservative  basis  of  $4  per  thousand,  is  $200,000,000. 
The  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  places  the  1918  production  of  firewood  at  5,158,000  cords, 
with  a  toUl  value  of  $13,927,000.  The  United  States  census  report 
for  1919  places  Alabama  third  among  the  States  in  the  quantity  and 
value  of  its  turpentine  and  rosin  products.  The  production  of  these 
commodities  in  1909  was  valued  at  $2,471,999.  From  these  figures 
it  is  apparent  that  Alabama's  forests  represent  one  of  its  chief 
resources. 

In  view  of  the  economic  importance  of  Alabama's  forests  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  State  has  no  educational  program  to  insure  their 
proper  development  and  conservation  and  a  wise  utilization  of  their 
products.  An  industry  which  means  so  much  to  the  State  deserves 
attention  in  the  State's  educational  scheme.  Not  only  is  it  necessary 
to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  value  of  forests  and  with  the 
principles  governing  their  conservation  and  utilization,  but  provision 
should  be  made  for  investigation  and  for  the  training  of  forestry 
specialists  to  insure  proper  development  of  the  forestry  industry  and 
the  industries  relating  to  forestry. 

Except  for  a  two-hour  course  in  farm  forestry  extending  through 
12  weeks,  offered  by  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  higher  institutions 
are  doing  nothing  to  meet  the  needs  in  forestry  training.  On  ac- 
count of  its  close  relationship  with  agriculture,  the  work  logically 
is  a  function  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  State  should  provide 
money  for  this  purpose.  The  amount  should  be  sufficient  at  first  to 
establish  a  strong  department  with  at  least  two  full-time  instructors, 
and  later,  as  experience  dictates,  to  establish  a  separate  division 
coordinate  with  the  other  divisions  of  the  institute. 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  previous  discussion  of  the  professional  needs  of  Alabama  and 
the  relation  of  the  existing  training  agencies  to  them  has  involved  no 
special  reference  to  sex.  In  several  of  the  callings  and  professions 
mentioned,  particularly  teaching,  women  as  well  as  men  engage.  In 
less  degree,  but  increasingly,  it  is  true  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  and 
law.  There  are  other  activities,  however,  of  which  a  State  educa- 
tional system  must  take  account  that  are  almost  exclusively  the  sphere 
of  women.  The  chief  of  these  arc  home  economics,  commercial  and 
secretarial  service,  music,  and  art 

At  present  practically  all  of  the  training  offered  by  the  State  in 
these  lines  is  centered  at  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute.* 


^  Certain   senrlce    couivefi    In    home   economlcn   are   also   given   at    the    University  ot 
Alabama. 
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In  this  institute  the  State  possesses  a  school  which  bears  a  certain 
generic  resemblance  to  other  schools  of  similar  designation  in  other 
States,  but  which  by  reason  of  its  wise  leadership  and  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  clientele  which  it  serves  is  almost  unique.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  school  is  a  double  one,  namely,  to  instruct  young 
women  in  the  arts  and  sciences  tliat  underlie  home  making,  and  to 
give  training  in  the  various  arts  and  industries  whereby  women  make 
a  living.  It  has  been  unusually  successful  in  accomplishing  both 
ends.  Its  success  has  been  largely  due  to  empirical  methods.  Instead 
of  establishing  a  series  of  traditional  curricula  and  fitting  the  student 
to  these  in  procrustean  fashion,  it  has  studied  the  field  which  it  was 
designed  to  serve  and  has  adapted  its  instruction  to  the  practical 
duties  that  its  graduates  would  be  called  upon  to  perform.  The  tech- 
nical work,  however,  is  based  upon  a  solid  substratum  of  liberal 
training. 

The  institute  now  gives  courses  of  study  in  home  economics,  com- 
mercial practice,  music,  and  art.  Naturally  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  its  graduates  have  gone  into  teaching,  because  teaching  offers 
the  most  immediate  chance  to  become  self-supporting,  and  there  is 
a  large  demand  for  teachers  of  the  special  subjects  in  which  the  in- 
stitute gives  training.  But  the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the 
school  have  become  home  makers.  That  this  is  the  case  is,  in  the 
committee's  opinion,  the  most  conclusive  testimony  of  the  complete- 
ness with  which  the  school  has  fulfilled  its  functions. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  has 
been  subjected  to  influences  which  threaten  to  subvert  its  distinctive 
character  and  to  jeopardize  its  future.  The  influences  arise  from 
two  sources.  The  first  is  the  State  requirement  of  college  graduation 
for  the  first-grade  certificate;  the  second  is  the  large  Federal  grant 
for  the  development  of  home  economics.  Since  1917  the  training  of 
teachers  in  home  economics  provided  for  by  the  Smith-Hughes  funds 
has  been  centered  at  the  Girls'  Technical  Institute.  This  disposition 
of  the  federally  supported  work  in  home  economics  has  been  made 
because  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  has  not  developed  a  de- 
partment of  home  economics.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  reasonable  ar- 
rangement, in  view  of  existing  conditions.  It  has  had  two  conse- 
quences, however,  which  are  unfortunate :  It  has  emphasized,  on  the 
one  hand,  what  may  be  characterized  as  the  normal  school  aspect  of 
the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute.  On  the  other,  it  has  ex- 
erted  pressure  on  the  institute  tending  to  change  it  into  a  four-year 
college.  The  continuance  of  the  work  supported  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  funds  is  indeed  dependent  upon  the  conversion  of  the  in- 
stitute into  a  standard  college.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  Smith- 
119801°— 10 27 
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Hughes  requirements  is  reinforced  by  the  State  requiremejit  iiicn- 
tianed  above. 

Now  the  committee  regards  both  of  these  tendencies  as  undesir- 
able, not  only  from  an  institutional,  but  also  from  a  State  point  of 
view.  The  training  of  teachers  ought  to  be  a  secondary  and  inci- 
dental function  of  the  institute.  It  can  not  be  wholly  negloct4Mi« 
But  if  the  recommendations  for  the  development  of  the  normal 
schools  are  accepted,  there  will  be  no  need  of  creating  a  specialized 
normal  school  at  Montevallo.  The  conversion  of  the  institute  into 
a  standard  college  would  be  a  genuine  calamity.  It  can  not  be  ac- 
complished without  submerging  the  valuable  and  effective  work  hj 
which  the  institute  has  won  distinction.  Moreover,  it  would  in- 
evitably introduce  a  new  element  of  competition  into  a  State  system 
of  higher  education  already  sufficiently  complicated  by  competitive 
difficulties. 

The  solution  which  the  committee  proposes  is  the  most  radical  of 
its  recommendations  bearing  on  higher  education.  It  advises  the 
establishment  of  a  well-equipped  division  of  home  economics  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  transfer  to  that  institution  of 
all  the  Smith-Lever  extension  work  in  home  economics  and  the 
Smith-Hughes  work  in  the  training  of  liome  economics  teachiTs. 
A  necessary  corollary  is  the  provision  of  dormitories  or  adequately 
supervised  residence  houses  for  women  at  Auburn.  In  effect,  theiif 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  would  become  what  the  land* 
grant  colleges  of  most  other  States  already  are,  the  professional  col- 
lege for  women  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agincuhure  and  home  mak* 
ing.  This  pro^dsion,  if  adopted,  would  entail  the  expannion  of  the 
work  of  the  School  of  Agricultural  Education  of  tlie  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  to  cover  the  training  of  teachers  in  home  economics. 
It  would  also  reinforce  the  program  of  that  school  for  the  training 
of  rural  life  leaders  of  both  sexes. 

Until  this  development  is  consummated  the  Alabama  Girls^  Tech- 
nical Institute  will  of  course  remain  the  State's  principal  agency  for 
training  teachers  of  home  economics.  It  should  continue  it^  tbne^ 
year  curriculum  for  that  purpose.  The  committee  has  already  recom- 
mended the  recognition  for  high-school  teaching  positions  of  its 
graduates  in  this  subject. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  action  on  the  Alabama  Girls'  Teclinical 
Institute  would  be  to  free  it  for  the  work  which  it  alone  of  existing 
State  institutions  is  qualified  to  perform.  Until  the  population  of 
Alabama  undergoes  essential  changes,  there  will  be  large  need,  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative,  for  the  kind  of  training  which  the  Ala* 
;  bama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  has  given  with  such  conspicuous 
I  success.  In  the  conunittee's  opinion  this  represents  a  higher  mission 
than  joining  the  already  numerous  company  of  four-year  colleges. 
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On  the  gi'ound  of  present  expense  to  the  State  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  the  two  courses  indicated.  The  establishment  of  a 
women's  division  at  Auburn  would  hardly  cost  more  than  the 
tlioroughgoing  reorganization  necess»u*y  to  convert  the  Alabama 
Girls^  Teclinical  Institute  into  a  college.  The  faculty  of  the  institute 
is  not  a  collegiate  faculty  in  point  of  trakiing,  nor  is  it  large  enough 
in  numbers  to  offer  the  kind  of  college  education  for  which  the  State 
would  be  willing  to  stand  sponsor*  (See  Ch.  XXI,)  The  scientific 
equipment  of  the  institute  would  also  have  to  be  very  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  event  of  the  changing  of  the  school  to  collegiate  status. 

LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  extent  of  the  facilities  which  a  State  needs  for  education  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  is  probably  more  difficult  to  estimate  than  the 
neceasary  provisions  for  training  in  any  professional  or  technical 
occupation.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ideal  a  State  needs 
sufficient  facilities  of  this  character  to  provide  a  liberal  education 
to  everyone  who  is  mentaUy  capable  of  profiting  thereby.  Economic 
limitations  begin  to  operate,  however,  long  before  the  xone  of  mental 
limitations  is  ixiached.  Practically,  therefore,  the  extent  of  a  Staters 
needs  in  facilities  for  liberal  education  is  determined  by  the  number 
who  can  make  use  of  them.  Most  States  are  oversupplied  with  col- 
leges of  liberal  arts,  viewing  the  matter  from  a  pui*ely  practical 
standpoint;  i.  e.,  most  States  have  within  their  borders  more  col- 
leges than  can  be  adequately  supported  or  properly  filled  with  stu- 
dents. States  have  generally  accepted  the  obligation  to  furnish  in 
publicly  supported  institutions  liberal  education  to  all  those  w^ho  care 
to  resort  to  such  institutions,  regardless  of  the  existehc^e  of  private 
or  denominational  colleges.  Assiuning  this  policy  to  be  sound,  the 
question  to  be  asked  in  any  investigation  of  State  provisions  for 
higher  education  is:  Are  the  facilities  for  higher  liberal  education 
adequate  in  scope  and  in  quality  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  young 
people  who  seek  general  training  under  State  auspices? 

The  State  now^  maintains  one  full-fledged  college  of  arts  and 
sciences,  namely  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  University  of 
Alabama.  In  addition,  three  years  of  general  liberal  education  arei 
offered  by  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  and  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  offers  a  so-called  general  course  w^hich  is  sub- 
stantially the  equivalent  of  a  liberal  curriculum,  with  a  strong 
scientific  emphasis.  Tlie  enroDment  in  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  University  of  Alabama  was  for  the  last  academic 
year  568,  or  almost  an  even  two-thirds  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
imiversity.  The  enrollment  in  liberal  arts  at  the  Alabama  Girls' 
Teclinical  Institute  was  insignificant.  The  enrolhnent  in  the  general 
course  at  the  iUabama  Polytechnic  Institute  was  86* 
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The  comniittee  has  already  reooniiiiended  that  the  iiiov«^i?wnt  to 
make  the  Alabftma  Girls'  Technical  Institute  a  college  lie  abandcmwL 
If  this  recommendation  is  accepted,  the  liberal  arts  subjects  given  at 
the  institute  would  be  conceived  merely  as  service  subjects:  L  e., 
subjects  which  are  necessary  component  parts  of  the  technical  cur- 
ricula, but  not  subjects  ^V^hich  might  be  developed  sufficiently  U 
lead  in  conibination  to  a  lil:>eral  art.s  degree. 

The  general  course  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  is  inci- 
dental to  the  technical  work  of  that  college.  The  subjects  out  of 
which  tins  curriculum  is  compounded  are  all  subjects  in  which  the 
institute  must  give  instruction  in  connection  with  the  several  technical 
specialties.  The  offering  of  general  science  curricula  is  the  connnon 
practice  of  separate  land-grant  colleges.  The  practice  is  orJy  open  U\ 
criticism  when  the  curricula  are  so  organized  or  the  entrance  require- 
ments so  administered  as  to  bring  the  land-grant  college  into  dii'ect 
competition  for  students  with  the  college  of  lil>eral  arts  of  the  State 
univei-sity.  Tlie  general  course  at  the  .U abama  Polytechnic  Institute 
is  heavily  weighted  with  scientific  requirements.  (See  Ch.  XXIL> 
Tile  committee  can  not  see  that  it  is  likely  to  attract  students  who 
properly  belong  in  tlie  college  of  liberal  arts  of  the  university  if  the 
same  entrance  requirements  are  enforced.  The  committee  has  se- 
cured no  information  tending  to  indicate  whether  many  of  the  im- 
perfectly prepared  students  that  the  Alabama  Polytedmic  InstituU 
arbnits  are  em*olled  in  the  general  course.  It  is  later  shown  that 
the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  admits  a  larger  percentage  of 
ill-pivpared  stutlents  than  the  university  does.  As  a  special  safe- 
guard against  the  suspicion  of  competitive  intention  it  recommends 
that  henceforth  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  admit  only  such 
students  to  the  general  course  as  meet  tlio  full  entrance*  ivquiremcnts 
without  conditions.  In  any  event,  the  committee  judges  that  the 
general  course  is  only  justified  sr»  long  as  it  can  be  maintained  as  a 
genuine  incidental,  without  encroaching  on  the  too  limited  funds  of 
the  institute.  If  it  is  not  to  entail  extra  expense,  the  enrollment  in  it 
must  always  be  small. 

With  the  carrying  out  of  the  sugge^stcd  provisions  the  University 
of  Alabama  will  be— as  indeed  it  already  is  to  all  practical  intenta— 
the  only  State-supported  agency  fop  general  education  in  the  art^i 
and  sciences.  Does  the  University  of  Alabama  offer  facilitieia  for 
higher  liberal  education  adequate  in  scope  and  quality  to  meet  the 
denmnds  of  the  young  people  who  seek  general  training  under  State 
nujspices?  No.  Tht^  principal  present  defect  of  llu'  crdlege  of  arts 
and  sciences  at  the  University  of  Alabama  is  the  fact  that  it  h  under- 
staffed. There  are  two  unavoidable  results  of  this  n  *  *  :  Tht! 
profesMii's  are  nverlonded  with  teaching,  and  it  is  imp«  [<>  offer 

advanced  work  in  many  of  the  depaitments,    ConRrmation  of  the 
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first  of  these  sUtemonts  is  given  in  Chapter  XXI,  In  no  Stat« 
university  which  the  bureau  has  investigated  arc  the  professors 
so  overbunleued  with  student  clock  hom^s,  or  so  extensively  rein- 
forced by  iiniiiature  student  assistants.  A  review  of  the  university 
catalogue  shows  that  in  several  departments  the  bare^^t  niiiiinuun  of 
courses  is  offered.  These  conditions  are  reflected  from  another  anglo 
in  the  per  capita  costs  of  instruction.  Tliese  are  lower  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ahibanm  than  at  any  other  State  university  of  which  the 
Bureau  of  Education  has  record. 

These  facts  are  no  discredit  to  the  officei^  and  professors  of  the 
university*  On  the  contrary  they  reflect  gi^eat  credit  upon  the 
university  authorities.  The  teachers,  sustained  by  a  great  hope, 
have  been  willing  to  do  double  duty  on  less  tlian  sufficient  salaries. 
They  have  had  the  courage  to  contine  the  offerings  of  their  several 
departments  to  such  coui*ses  as  they  could  give,  with  due  regard  to 
the  standards  of  serious  scholarship.  The  administration  has  pared 
expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  limit.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
cutting  to  the  quick.  The  conmiittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ex- 
coriation of  the  university  has  just  about  reached  this  point.  If  the 
institution  is  to  hold  the  honorable  position  it  has  won  in  the 
academic  world^  it  must  have  inunediate  relief.  At  the  veiy  least  it 
must  raise  instructional  costs  by  50  per  cent.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  the  legitimate  expectations  of  growth.  The  growth  of 
tlie  college  of  arts  and  sciences  that  may  confidently  be  forecast  is 
rouglily  indicated  by  extending  the  curve  of  enrollment  for  a  period 
of  years.  Since  the  legislature  of  the  State  meets  but  once  in  four 
years,  allowance  for  the  additional  expenses  involved  in  the  normal 
increase  of  the  enrollment  must  be  included  in  the  appropriations. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  couunittee  the  present  budget  does  not  make 
such  allowance.  The  State  must  also  provide  housing  facilities  for 
the  inci^asing  numbers  of  women, 

RESEARCH. 

A  modern  State  system  of  education  has  three  fundamental 
functions:  It  nmst  give  liberal  and  vcK^ational  instruction,  through 
the  medium  of  organizetl  curricuhi,  for  students  in  residence;  it 
I  must  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  life  and 
activities  of  the  State  and  add  to  the  sum  of  lunnan  knowledge 
through  research;  it  must  carry  to  communities  and  individuals  who 
can  not  come  to  it  for  formal  teaching  infonnation  and  instruction, 
through  the  medium  of  an  extension  service. 

As  yet  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  Alabama  have  been 
able  to  do  practically  nothing  toward  the  fulfilhnent  of  the  second 
of  these  functions.     Tlie  only  field  in  which  a  respectable  beginning 
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of  a  research  program  has  been  made  is  the  field  of  agriculture. 
Research  in  agriculture,  as  has  been  stated,  is  supported  largely 
by  Federal  funds.  Outside  of  this  the  State  has  made  no  prorision 
for  research  at  either  of  its  two  principal  higher  institutions. 

Ordinarily  the  amount  and  quality  of  research  done  at  a  State 
institution  is  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  presence  on  the 
faculty  of  men  of  scientific  training  who  are  true  to  their  scholarly 
obligations.  The  scantiness  of  research  work  done  by  members  of 
the  faculties  of  the  university  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
does  not,  however,  indiciite  that  the  scholarly  equipment  of  these 
staffs  is  low.  The  faculty  of  the  uniyersity  includes,  indeed,  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  men  of  advanced  academic  training. 
That  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  compares  favorably  ia 
point  of  scientific  training  witli  the  faculties  of  other  institutions  of 
its  type.  The  failure  of  both  these  groups  to  be  normally  productive 
is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  they  ai'e  overloaded  with  other 
duties,^ 

It  is  undoubtedly  appropriate  that  in  a  State  where  so  much  that 
is  fundamental  to  the  creation  of  a  system  of  higher  education  re- 
mains to  be  done  the  research  projects  undertaken  in  the  near  future 
f  should  be  intensely  practical.  A  large  proportion  of  tliem  should 
relate  themselves  directly  to  the  present  industrial  problems  of  the 
State,  The  immediate  industrial  benefit  of  such  re^search  projects 
as  have  already  been  undertaken  in  the  field  of  agriculture  should 
be  sufiieient  earnest  of  the  material  rettirn  that  may  be  expected. 
However,  a  State  miiversity  or  a  State  system  is  hardly  worthy  the 
name  unless  it  stands  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  inquiry.  There 
is  a  largo  class  of  investigations  totally  unrelated  to  material  ad- 
vantages the  results  of  which  have  in  intangible  ways  enrichM 
human  living  and  contributed  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
prosecution  of  these  must  depend  largely  on  college  and  tmivensity 
scholars. 

Kesearch  is  a  costly  enterprise.  Ejspecially  in  the  sciences,  expeD* 
sive  equipment  is  often  needed.  Always  there  is  involved  the  re- 
lease of  certain  highly  trained  individuals  from  other  duties.  Tliese 
facts  must  be  faced.  But  the  obligation  resting  on  the  higher  eiUi- 
cational  system  to  promote  research  can  not  be  avoided.  It  is  part 
of  the  burden  which  the  State  accepts  when  it  undertakes  to  subst* 
diste  colleges.  The  cotntnittee  recommends  therefore  the  development 
of  definite  programs  of  researcli  by  both  the  university  and  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  inclusion  of  estimate-s  to 
cover  these  programs  in  their  budgets. 


*Tberf   ire,   of   r«unNt,   «   f#w   mt*mU*'r*  of  botii   sUfft   wbo   bnvp   made 
in>iitTll>urton<i  In  tli«*  tUA*]  uf  r«<i«arch,     It  li  the  ng^^gate  record  of  tht  f«ettltlai  ttet 
Is  ht^T^  iindf  r  dUcUMlon, 
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EXTENSION. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  agriculture  in  Alabama  during 
the  past  decade  and  a  largo  share  of  the  credit  for  this  phenom^ial 
development  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  extension  service  of  the  Ala- 
bama Polytechnic  Institute.  During  this  period,  as  a  result  of  tha 
campaign  for  a  more  diversified  system  of  farming,  according  to  in- 
formation obtained  through  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, *'the  cotton  acreage  has  been  reduced  from  3,730,482  acres  to 
2,600,000  acres.  This  means  a  change  from  18  acres  per  farm  to  10 
acres  per  farm  on  an  average.  At  tlie  same  time  the  corn  acreage  has 
increased  from  2,572,968  acres  to  4,036,000  acres,  which  is  an  increase 
from  less  than  10  acres  to  18  acres  per  farm.  The  acreage  in  peanuts 
has  increased  from  100,609  aci-es  to  747,000  acres  and  tht*  pi^>duction 
from  1,573,796  bushels  to  17,470,000  bushels.  Velvet  beans  were  prac- 
tically unknown  in  1909  and  the  present  acreage  is  927,000  acres. 
The  acreage  in  cowpeas  has  increased  from  85,000  to  537,000.  The 
total  hay  and  forage  acreage  in  1909  was  238,656  acres,  or  less  than 
1  acre  per  farm.  In  1908  the  acreage  was  1,596,000,  or  a  trifle  over 
6  acres  per  farm.  The  acreage  in  sugar  cane  has  doubled,  while  the 
amount  of  sirup  made  is  more  than  doubled.  The  acreage  in  sor- 
ghum has  inci^eased  nearly  seven  times,  while  the  production  in  gal- 
lons of  sirup  has  increased  more  than  ten  times.  The  acreage  in 
Irish  potatoes  has  increased  four  times,  while  the  sweet-potato  acre- 
age has  increased  two  and  one-third  times.  The  acreage  in  oats  has 
not  quite  doubled,  while  that  in  wheat  has  increased  more  than  ten 
times.  The  number  of  hoi-ses  has  increased  14  per  cent;  the  number 
of  nmle-s  23  per  cent;  the  number  of  milch  cows  26  per  cent,  wliich 
includes  an  increase  of  40,000  in  the  last  year.  The  number  of  other 
cattle  has  increased  57.6  per  cent,  nn  increase  of  almost  100,000  last 
year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  is  75, '#  per  cent,  wUch, 
excepting  for  Mississippi  and  Florida,  is  the  largest  percentage  of 
increase  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  In  1900  the  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  and  sold  was  704.700,  valued  at  $7,747,000;  in  1918  the 
number  slaughtered  and  sold  was  1,405,800,  value<.l  at  $33,735,000.'' 

And  yet  the  field  is  barely  scratched.  The  acreage  devoted  to  the 
cropuS  mentioned  above  represents  only  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
total  tillable  land  of  the  State.  The  possibilities  for  development 
are  enormous.  These  relate  not  only  to  the  matter  of  agricultural- 
production,  but  the  whole  field  of  country  life  abounds  with  opportu- 
nities for  service.  Much  effort' is  still  needed  to  change  public  opin- 
ion toward  farming  as  an  occupation  and  to  place  it  on  a  higher  level 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Alabama.  Progress  in  this  direction  is 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  upon  making  farming  profital*le  for  the 
farmei-s  who  live  on  small  acres  and  who  depend  nniinly  upon  their 
own  labor  and  that  of  their  families.    To  make  such  efforts  profitable 
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necessitates  localization  of  certain  agricultunil  interests  and  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  methods. 

The  support  of  the  agricultural  extension  progi*am  in  Alabama  has 
been  fairly  liberal  in  comparison  with  other  Southern  States,  Init  the 
conspicuous  weakness  of  the  undertaking  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
salaries  offered  are  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  best-  talent.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  sala- 
ries paid  to  county  agents  and  home  demonstration  agents  in  the 
Southern  States  as  for  December,  1917 : 

Table  eS^^—Vountu  affriruHuml  Qgent%, 
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salary. 
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There  are  many  well  recognized  defects  in  the  social  life  of  the 
farming  people.  This  is  true  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  it 
is  especially  true  in  the  Soutliern  States.  Uncomfortable  living  con* 
ditions  and  the  lack  of  social  opportunities  drive  many  people  from 
the  country  to  the  town.    The  allurements  of  the  city  may  be  greatly 
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diminished  by  reducing  the  contrast  between  the  living  conditioiiii  i 
the  city  and  those  of  the  country.  The  nature  of  the  extension  s<»n'* 
ice  requires,  and  the  prospective  result  is  sufficient  to  attract,  the  best 
talent  available — men  and  women  with  vision,  ability,  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

From  these  figures  it  may  be  seen  that  Alabama  is  neither  among 
the  lowest  nor  the  highest  States  in  the  matter  of  salaries  paid  to 
agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents*  It  is  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  the  salaries  paid  are  not  high  enough  in  \new  of  the  quality 
of  service  demanded.  The  State  should  recognize  the  magnitude  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  undertaking  and  be  prepared  to  support  it 
accordingly.  It  should  assume  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  the 
responsibility  for  its  financial  support.  The  State  can  not  afford  to 
neglect  the  support  of  a  program  which  means  so  much  to  its  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  to  the  social  welfare  of  all  its  citizens, 

Ahide  from  ftrumcial  support,  the  extension  program  needs  careful 
organization  and  administration.  As  suggested  in  Chapter  XXI, 
the  program  is  large  enough  to  demand  the  undivided  attention  of 
I  the  director  of  the  division.  The  necessity  for  assigning  the  full  time 
"of  an  administrative  officer  to  the  extension  service  will  be  the  more 
imperative  if  the  scope  of  the  work  is  extended  to  include  all  lines  of 
effort  represented  within  the  scope  of  the  institution,  including  the 
various  phases  of  engineering  which  will  comprehend  activities  con- 
nected with  the  social  conditions  of  industrial  workers.  The  unde- 
sirability  of  the  present  arrangement  is  reflected  in  a  genernl  feeling 
of  unrest  among  extension  workers.  There  is  a  feeling  also  that 
while  very  effective  work  is  being  done  in  several  linos,  the  program 
as  a  whole  is  not  well  coordinated.  The  workers  in  one  department 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  work  of  other  departments.  They  exproffi 
the  desire  for  more  frequent  general  and  individual  conferences  irilh 
the  director. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  general  uni* 
versity  extension  service  (ontemplated  by  the  University  of  Alabama, 
LThe  amount  of  money  recommended  in  its  budget  is  insufficient  lo  do 
'very  much.  However,  it  may  be  all  that  the  University  can  hope  to 
secure  at  this  time,  and  it  is  better  to  make  a  beginning  so  as  to 
demonstrate  sufficiently  to  the  people  of  Ahibama  the  value  of  extcn- 
sion  work  possible  through  their  university.  In  time  the  extensioa 
division  at  the  university  should  have  a  large  number  of  pmetical 
courses  in  engineering  and  commercial  subjects,  as  important  to  the 
indu.strial  life  of  the  State  of  Alal)ama  as  agricultural  extension  is 
to  the  agi*icultural  interests  of  the  State.     It  is  equally  important 
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that  the  extension  work  of  the  University  of  Alabama  tontribiite  in- 
formation and  training  in  the  cultural  subjects  and  social  sciences. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  NEGROES. 

The  touchstone  of  the  State's  needs  should  be  applied  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  higher  education  of  negroes.  The  application  of  it  would, 
in  the  committee's  opinion,  reveal  certain  striking  facts.  It  w^ould 
show  first  of  all  that  there  is  within  the  confines  of  the  St^e  a  segre- 
gated social  group  numbering  1,023,231,  Its  members  live  a  life  in 
many  ways  distinct  from  that  of  the  whites.  They  have  practically  no 
part  in  public  affairs.  The  point  of  contact  is  chiefly  in  the  domain 
of  labor  and  business,  using  these  words  in  their  broadest  sense.  Even 
in  these  domains  the  contacts  are  limited.  Under  these  limitations 
the  colored  group  commands  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  the  pro- 
fessional services  of  the  specially  trained  whites.  The  State  of  Ala- 
bama is  therefore  in  a  sense  two  States,  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  which  coincide.  There  is  the  -white  State  of  Alabama,  a  com- 
munity of  1,356,374  inhabitants,  and  the  colored  State  of  Alabama, 
with  a  population  of  l,023j231. 

Attempt  has  been  made  to  summarize  the  higher  educational  needs 
of  the  first  of  these.  What  of  the  other?  The  committee  assumes 
that  the  colored  population  is  in  tutelage.  To  promote  its  develop- 
ment the  Stat^  maintains  inadequate  elementary  schools  and  makes 
very  limited  provision  for  normal  training.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  the  general  level  of  intelligence  of  the  colored  race  is  being 
gradually  raised.  There  is  evolving  a  vast  community  (a  community 
larger,  for  example,  than  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  the  State  of  Minnesota),  with  fundamental  interests  not 
essentially  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  white  community.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  such  a  community  needs  enlightened  leadership.  By 
reason  of  its  segregation  fiom  the  white  community,  this  leadership 
must  come  from  within  the  colored  race  itself.  Elementary  consid- 
erations of  public  interest  demand  that  provision  be  made  to  train 
i^Ompetent  colored  leaders. 

Wliat  are* the  present  provisions  for  the  training  of  colored 
leadei-sl  Aside  from  the  limited  provision  for  normal  training  the 
State  assumes  a  partial  responsibility  for  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  for  Negroes.  A  large  portion  of  the  work  of  this 
institution^ndeed  all  of  it  that  is  above  secondary  grade — is  also 
in  the  field  of  teacher- training.  At  the  present  time  the  State  main- 
tains no  agency  in  which  qualified  members  of  the  colored  race  can 
secure  collegiate  training  in  agriculture,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  or  in 
liberal  arts. 
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The  most  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  students  of  Negro  educatioa 
agree  that  the  best  interests  of  the  race  demand  the  development 
first  of  all  of  facilities  for  training  in  productive  activity.  Not  until 
a  majority  of  the  race  is  economically  efficient  is  it  desirable  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  many  institutions  devoted  to  higher 
liberal  training.  For  a  State  which  supports  neither  technical  col- 
leges nor  liberal  colleges  for  Negroes  obviously  the  provision  for 
technical  education  should  be  made  first. 

Now  the  State  of  Alabama  is  under  an  obligation  moi*e  compelling 
even  than  that  of  self-interest  to  provide  for  the  higher  technical 
training  of  its  colored  citizens.  It  is  under  a  moral  obligation.  It 
has  accepted  the  Federal  funds  for  the  support  of  the  land-grant 
colleges,  and  in  so  doing  has  pledged  itself  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
for  which  these  funds  are  granted.  It  has  divided  the  funds,  as  is 
the  custom  of  the  Southern  States,  and  has  assigned  that  portion  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  to  which  the 
college  is  entitled  on  the  ground  of  the  ratio  of  colored  to  white  in 
the  total  population.  But  it  has  not  carried  out  the  implied  terms 
of  the  contract.  The  State's  treatment  of  its  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  for  whites  has  been  parsimonious  enough ;  neverthe- 
less, it  has  enabled  that  institution  to  meet  the  Federal  requirements^ 
The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  has  received 
but  $4,000  a  year  from  the  State  since  1885.  No  special  appropria- 
tions  have  been  made  to  it.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  to  meet  the  growth  in  enrollment  and  the  advancinjf 
cost  of  maintenance.  There  have  been  two  results  highly  discredit- 
able to  the  State,  results  for  which  the  officers  of  the  institution 
are  in  no  wise  to  blame :  The  college  has  been  obliged  to  violate  the 
regulations  governing  the  expenditure  of  the  Morrill  funds,  and  it 
has  run  into  debt.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has  treated  the  viola- 
tions of  its  regulations  with  the  utmost  leniency,  realizing  the  in- 
superable difficulties  which  the  institution  has  had  to  face  and  be^ 
lieving  that  the  continuance  of  the  college  was  more  important  than 
exact  conformity  to  the  general  requirements.  The  time  is  at 
hand,  however,  when  the  bureau  can  no  longer  continue  this  policy. 
The  failure  of  the  bureau  to  certify  the  college  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  would  force  it  to  close  its  doors. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  is  not  now 
a  collegiate  institution.  It  could  not  advantageously  become  one  in 
the  near  future.  The  conmiittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  develop- 
ment of  it  into  a  genuine  college  should  be  a  matter  of  very  gradual 
growth.  Not  until  it  can  provide  for  the  sound  training  in  practical 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  of  all  those  who  choose  to  resort 
to  it,  should  the  addition  of  technical  courses  of  collegiate  grade  be 
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considered.  The  committee  believes  that  the  institution  should  be 
encouraged  and  enabled  to  develop  along  lines  similar  to  those  fol- 
lowed by  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.  This  en- 
tails large  provisions  for  farm  training  and  trade  training.  A  re- 
spectable beginning  could  hardly  be  made  for  less  money  than  is 
asked  for  in  the  present  budget  of  the  institution. 

STATE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  predicated  upon  the  self-evident  needs 
of  the  State  of  Alabama  for  various  types  of  higher  education. 
The  determination  of  the  future  educational  policy  of  the  State 
should  rest  upon  a  careful  and  continuous  study  of  these  needs.  In 
the  past  the  development  of  .higher  education,  not  only  in  Alabama, 
but  more  or  less  throughout  the  country,  has  not  been  based  upon 
such  study.  It  has  proceeded  largely  by  guesswork.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  State  in  a  unified  and  economical  program  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  institutional  ambitions  and  to  political  pressures  wholly 
unrelated  to  education.  Both  of  these  distorting  and  costly  influences 
can  be  eliminated.  A  simple  and  inexpensive  device  will  serve  the 
purpose. 

The  committee  has  already  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
State  council  of  education  composed  of  two  members  of  the  State 
board  of  education  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, one  member  of  the  governing  board  of  each  of  the  three  higher 
institutions  for  whites,  and  the  president  of  each  of  these  institutions. 
The  council's  major  task  would  be  the  coordination  of  the  educational 
efforts  of  the  tState.  Coordination  must  rest  upon  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  ends  to  be  sought.  The  State  council  should  therefore  be 
required  by  law  to  investigate  the  major  fields  of  productive  activity 
and  to  report  on  both  the  numbers  of  workers  required  in  each  field 
and  the  kinds  of  training  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  several  tasks. 
Such  information  would  enable  the  schools  within  limits  to  direct  the 
flow  of  students  to  the  vocations  with  the  largest  opportunities  and 
to  adapt  training  progressively  to  the  specific  demands  of  each  call- 
ing. Probably  the  first  of  the  council's  investigations  should  be  in 
those  unexplored  fields  of  professional  practice  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter. 

On  the  basis  of  its  findings  the  council  would  be  in  a  position  to 
allocate  wisely  among  the  existing  agencies  the  different  portions  of 
the  task  of  training  in  harmony  with  their  legally  prescribed  limita- 
tions and  the  division  of  the  educational  field  among  them.  It  should 
be  empowered  to  do  so. 

The  experiences  of  the  war  have  furnished  a  new  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  the  cooperation  of  nonofficial  civic  agencies  in 
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determining  State  and  National  policies  in  whatever  field.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  suggests  that  there  be  associated  with  the  State  eouH' 
cil  of  education  two  advisory  boards;  one  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  central  State  bodies  representing  agricuhure,  commerce,  trans- 
portation, manufacturing,  and  labor;  tli©  other  composed  of  repre* 
sentatives  of  educational  intei^ests  such  as  the  State  Tearhers'  Associ- 
ation, the  State  iVssociation  of  Colleges,  etc.  The  advisory  board  rep- 
resenting productive  interests  would  assist  in  determining  the  se- 
quence and  range  of  the  coimciTs  investigations  and  would  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  the  industries.  The  educational  advisory  board  would 
aid  in  devising  methods  of  instruction  and  in  interpreting  to  the 
schools  the  purposes  underlying  the  work  of  the  council. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  ALABAMA. 
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I.  GOVERNMENT. 

Form  and  cknTa^yter  of  governing  hoards, — In  common  with  many 
of  the  earlier  settled  States  Alabama  has  provided  for  higher  educa- 
tion  in  more  than  one  institution.  The  three  institutions  of  higher 
learninj^  in  this  State  were  established  at  different  times  and  were 
placed  under  separate  boards  of  control.  The  board  in  each  case 
includes  the  governor  and  the  State  superintendent  of  education  as 
ex-officio  members  and  a  representative  from  each  of  the  10  congres* 
sional  districts.  The  boards  of  the  university  and  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  have  an  additional  member  from  the  district  in  which  each 
is  located,  making  a  total  of  13  members.  The  board  of  the  Girls' 
Technical  Institute  comprises  two  additional  members  from  the  State 
at  large^  making  a  total  of  14  members.  The  members  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  boards  liold  office  for  12 
years^  while  those  of  the  Girls'  Technical  Institute  hold  office  for 
8  years. 

The  appointments  of  the  several  boards  are  made  in  such  manner^ 
as  to  provide  for  a  continuation  in  service  of  a  majority  of  the' 
members.  In  the  case  of  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  as 
explained  elsewhere,  tliis  does  not  always  hold  true.  The  members 
of  the  university  board  are  nominated  by  the  remaining  members  of 
the  board,  while  those  of  the  other  two  institutions  are  nominated 
by  the  governor.  The  nominations  in  all  three  cases  are  contingent 
upon  the  approval  of  the  senate  at  the  first  succeeding  .session  of  the 
legislature,  but  the  nominees  serve  from  the  date  of  nomination. 

It  will  be  not^d  that  the  method  of  appointment  of  the  university 
board  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  boards.  It  is  gen- 
erally  believed  that  a  board  appointed  by  the  governor  is  more  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  people,  but  in  Alabama  there  seems  to  have 
been  very  little  objection  to  the  self-appointed  board.  In  this  case 
it  is  claimed  that  the  interests  of  the  people  are  fairly  well  safe- 
guarded by  the  provision  that  the  nominations  must  be  approved  by 
the  senate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  self- 
appointed  board  is  able  either  to  maintain  or  to  change  policies  of 
administration  by  the  selection  of  men  of  known  opinions. 
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Both  in  the  institutions  affected  and  throughout  the  State  there 
seems  to  be  complete  satisfaction  with  the  governor-appointed  boards. 
The  appointees,  during  recent  years,  have  been  men  of  good  standing 
and  generally  have  performed  their  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  people.  In  most  States  trustees  of  State  universities  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  Of  the  43  State  universities  of  the  coimtry, 
35  are  appointed — 31  by  the  governor,  3  by  the  legislature,  and  1  by 
the  State  board  of  education.  Five  are  elected  by  the  people  and 
three  are  self-perpetuated.  Besides  that  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama the  self -perpetuating  boards  are  those  of  the  State  university 
of  New  Jersey  (Rutgers)  and  Cornell  Uniyersity.  In  both  of  these 
cases  the  interests  of  the  people  are  safeguarded  by  special  provisions. 
In  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  a  State  board  of  visitors,  appointed  by 
the  governor,  is  provided.  The  board  of  Cornell  comprises  40  mera- 
bdrs,  only  15  of  whom  are  self-perpetuattng.  Of  the  remainder,  5 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  10  by  the  alumni,  1  by  the  State 
grange,  1  by  bequest,  and  8  are  exofficio  members. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  University  of  Alabama  stands  practically 
alone  among  State  universities  in  the  method  by  which  its  board  of 
control  is  provided.  The  concensus  of  opinion  both  within  the  State 
and  throughout  the  coimtry  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  governor- 
appointed  board  and  in  view  of  the  general  approval  of  the  principle 
as  applied  to  the  other  Alabama  State  boards,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  questioning  its  adaptability  to  the  university. 

The  following  table  shows  from  the  standpoint  of  occupation  the 
composition  of  each  board  and  of  the  all  three  boards  combined.  The 
exofficio  members  are  not  included : 


Table  65. — Occupation  of  board  mcmberif. 


Occupation. 

State 

Unlver^ 

slty. 

Poly- 
technic 
Institute. 

Girls' 
Technical 
Institute. 

Oom- 
Mned 
boards. 

Banker 

1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

Engineer                                                   .    .  ^ 

I 

Farmer 

2 

1 

Housewife 

I 

»5 

1 

3 

I 

Lawyer 

»8 

1 

»6 

30 

Manufacturer 

2 

Merchant 

3 

Physician 

i 

1 

I 

Public  service ' 

1 

»  One  of  this  number  operates  a  (arm. 

Thus  it  appeai-s  that  out  of  a  total  of  34  appointed  members  con- 
stituting the  three  boards,  20  are  ditiwn  from  the  legal  profession 
and  only  14  from  all  other  occupations.  In  connection  with  the  com- 
position of  these  boards  the  objection  has  been  raised  to  such  a  strong 
preponderance  of  lawyers  and  such  a  meager  representation  of  the 
dominent  interests  of  the  State.    It  is  rather  remarkable  that  more 
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farmers,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  have  not  been  selected,  but 
this  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  weakness.  It  is  an  indication,  how- 
ever, that  men  with  political  aspirations  have  been  selected  rather 
than  those  who  may  be  better  qualified  but  who  must  be  urged  to 
accept  public  offices.  In  the  nomination  of  men  for  representation 
upon  boards  of  control,  the  representation  of  special  interests  or 
classes  is  not  the  chief  consideration,  but  rather  to  select  men  with 
breadth  of  vision  and  with  deep  public  spirit.  The  evidence  collected 
shows  that  in  general  men  of  this  type  have  been  selected  during 
recent  years.  Lack  of  interest  manifested  by  nonattendance  at  meet- 
ings is  the  most  serious  charge  that  may  be  laid  against  the  members 
comprising  the  boards  of  the  past  few  years  and  this  charge  must 
be  restricted  to  a  small  proportion. 

Although  the  three  higher  institutions  admit  women,  the  appoint- 
ment this  year  of  women  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute  marks  the  first  case  in  which  a  woman  has 
been  selected  for  any  of  the  boards.  It  would  seem  that  the  board 
of  each  institution  where  women  are  enrolled  should  include  at 
least  one  woman. 

In  size  the  Alabama  boards  are  larger  than  the  average  and  some- 
what larger  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  most  appropriate  size 
from  the  standpoint  of  expenditious  legislation.  The  nimiber  of 
members  comprising  each  board,  however,  is  not  objectionally  large 
and  for  Alabama  is  to  some  extent  an  advantage  in  that  all  sections 
of  the  State  may  be  represented. 

The  committee  commends  Alabama's  practice  in  appointing  its 
board  members  on  a  fractional  basis.  This  practice  generally  renders 
it  difficult  for  any  administration  to  appoint  a  controlling  fraction. 
In  the  case  of  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  however,  the 
practice  is  to  appoint  one-half  of  the  board  at  alternating  sessions  of 
the  legislature.  This  frequently  enables  the  administration  in  power 
to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  members.  Of  the  present  board  7  out  of 
the  12  appointed  members  were  nominated  by  the  present  governor. 

The  committee  commends  also  Alabama's  practice  of  appointing 
members  for  long  terms.  Such  practice  lends  dignity  to  the  office,  re- 
sulting generaUy  in  attracting  better  men  to  fill  vacancies.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  committee,  however,  that  the  board  of  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute  should  be  appointed  for  12  years  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  two  boards. 

The  committee  commends  also  the  practice  of  remunerating  mem- 
bers only  for  expenses  incurred  upon  attendance  at  meetings.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  a  better  type  of  board  member  generally  may 
be  obtained  on  a  gratutitous  basis  than  when  the  position  carries  a 
salary.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  salaries  usually  offered  are 
not  adequate  to  attract  the  men  and  women  who  should  be  appointed. 
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Powers  and  duties  of  boards  of  control, — ^The  powers  and  duties  of 
the  boards  of  the  university,  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Girls* 
Technical  Institute  are  described  in  articles  21,  24,  and  25,  respec- 
tively, of  chapter  41  of  the  Code  of  1907.  These  may  be  summarii 
as  fallows : 

1.  The  State  University, 
(fl)    (Section  1869.)     "To  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  and  intent  of  tfe " 

Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  ^ant  of  lands  by  the  act  of  April  20,  iSlS, 
and  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1819,  to  this  State,  to  be  by  it  held  and  adminlsterea 
for  the  benefit  of  a  seminary  of  learning." 

(b)  (Section  18"^.)     General  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  sach  cor 
tlon. 

(c)  (Section  1871.)     Power  of  holding  and  dUsposlng  of  property, 

(d)  (Section  1875.)  To  organize  the  university  by  the  aptiolcitinent  of  In* 
structors  and  officers;  and  to  fix  their  salaries  and  to  Increase  and  reduce  Uie 
same. 

(e)  To  institute,  regulate,  alter  or  modify  the  goverument  of  the  Lnstitntfun. 

(f)  To  prescribe  courses  of  instruction,  rates  of  tuition,  price  of  board,  tDd 
regulate  the  necessary  expenses  of  students. 

iff)  To  confer  such  academic  and  honorary  degrees  as  are  usually  CPOlerwd 
by  literary  institutions. 

(h)  To  delegate  powers  to  faculty. 

(0  (Section  18T6,)    To  elect  by  secret  ballot  board  members  to  fill  vacaadck 

(j)    (Section   1878.)     Shall  meet  at  least  once  In  each  year. 

(Ar)  (Section  1879.)    Proceedings  must  be  recorded. 

(0  (Section  1880.)  Shall  make  a  full  report  of  transactions  at  each  tneetlng 
of  the  legislature. 

(m)  (Section  1886.)  May  sell,  lease,  or  make  other  disposltlou  of  laodSi 
selected  under  net  of  Congress  of  April  23,  1884. 

(n)  (Sections  18S7  and  1888.)  May  create  an  executive  committee  of  botrd 
members  upon  which  may  be  conferred  full  power  In  the  leasing,  seUlng,  or 
conveying  of  university  lands. 

2.  The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  botrd 
of  tills  fustltution  are  similar  to  those  of  the  university  board,  differing  mafoly 
Id  the  following  particulars: 

(n)  It  is  charged  with  the  duty  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Fodefftl 
act  of  1862  Instead  cif  those  of  1818  and  1819. 

ib)  It  is  eniiKtwererl  tii  e<infer  such  anidemlc  nnd  honorary  dei^raea  as  wrv 
usually  conferred  by  Institutions  of  similar  chnracter. 

{€}  The  board  Is  not  given  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  board  itself. 

(rf)  No  power  Is  speclflcally  Indicated  for  the  disposition  of  property,  for 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  faculty,  nor  for  the  creation  of  an  executive  com- 
mltt<'e  with  t!ie  full  authority  ut  the  bowrd.  but  In  a  bhinket  pmvi^^lon  the 
board  may  do  whatever  else  they  may  deem  best  for  promoting  tile  Intm^ci 
of  the  Institute. 

3.  The  Alabama  Girls*  Techsilcal  Institute.  The  powers  and  duties  of  Cbt 
bonrd  of  this  institution  are  M)mewhat  different  from  those  bestowed  npnn 
the  boards  of  the  other  higher  institutions  of  the  State. 

(II)   (Sections  1912  and  lftl3,)  General  ct»rporate  powers. 
{by   (Section  1014.)  Tn  provide  for  Instruction  In  the  liberal  arts  «nd  ad* 
ences;  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  following  academic  drpsmiiillts ' 
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(1}  English,  (2)  mathematics.  (3)  history  and  political  economy,  (4)  psy- 
chology and  education,  (5)  ancient  languages,  (6)  modern  languages,  (T) 
chemistry  and  geolog>' ;  (8)  physics  «nd  astronomy,  (9)  biology — ^botany, 
floriculture,  and  horticulture;  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
following  Industrial  clepnrtmeuts :  [I)  art — drnwlng,  imlnttug,  and  designing; 
(2)  vocal  music;  (3)  Instrumetitai  music:  (4)  commercial  bookkeeping,  sten- 
ography, tyi^writing,  telegrnpiiy;  <5i  d*>iiiestic  art;  (G)  domestic  economy; 
(7)  dairying;  (8)  physical  culture;  (9)  manual  training. 

(c)  (Section  1915.)  To  confer  regular  and  honorary  degrees  and  to  grant 
diplomas  or  cor  I  ideates, 

(d)  (Section  1910.)  Shall  elect  a  president  wltli  speclflc  qualifications  and 
fix  the  salary  of  the  office. 

(c)  (Section  1917.)  Shall  establish  such  additional  departments  In  the 
school  as  they  deem  neceBsary  and  proper  and  fix  the  salary  or  compensation 
to  be  paid  to  the  professors,  directors,  and  instructors  therein.  Officers  of 
instruction  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  wpon  nomination  of  the  president 
of  the  Institute. 

if)  (Section  1918.)  Shall  elect  a  secretary  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
prescribe  the  duties  of  such  officer. 

(g)    (Section  1919.)  Shall  elect  a  treasurer  and  fix  compensation* 

(h)  (Section  1920,)  Power  to  remove  treasurer  In  case  the  institutional 
funds  are  In  danger  of  being  lost,  and  appoint  a  temporary  custodian. 

{»)    (Section  1928.)  Power  to  condemn  property  needed  by  the  Institute. 

{j)  (Section  1930.)  Upon  the  approval  of  the  governor^  may  sell  or  convey 
lands  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  use  of  the  Institute, 

These  prescriptions  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  governing^ 
boards  are  not  radically  different  from  those  of  boards  of  higher  in- 
stitutions in  many  other  States,  and  have  resnhed  in  little  or  no  con- 
fusion, at  least  during  recent  years.  The  chief  deficiencies  of  these 
prescriptions  are  found  in  the  failure  to  restrict  the  powers  and 
duties  rather  than  to  broaden  their  scope.  For  example,  practically 
unlioiited  power  in  the  establishment  of  departments  is  conveyed 
by  the  failure  to  restrict  the  scope  of  each  institution.  The  only  re- 
striction on  the  board  of  the  university  in  this  respect  is  found  under 
**  g,"  w^hich  gives  the  power  to  confer  such  academic  and  lionorary 
degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  by  literary  institutions.  The  term 
"literary  institutions"  is  not  defined  and  the  board  has  not  limited 
the  institution  to  the  conferring  of  degrees  for  literary  achievement. 

With  regard  to  the  Alabama  Girls-  Technical  Institute  the  board 
is  given  definite  powers  concerning  the  scope  of  the  instruction.  This 
definition  of  the  scope,  however,  loses  some  of  its  force  in  a  later 
provision  authorizing  the  board  to  "establish  such  additional  de- 
partments in  the  school  as  they  deem  necessary  and  proper." 

In  the  prescribed  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  the  only  suggestion  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
institution  is  that  contained  in  the  article  of  incorporation  (section 
1899,  of  the  Code  of  1907)  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  board  of  trustees  **  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
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tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  grant  of  lands  by  tlie  tctaf 
July  2,  18G2."  Such  act  provides  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
lands  donated  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  coiistifute  a  per- 
petual fund  the  interest  from  which  shall  be  appropriated  by  tlie 
State  **  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  "  of  a  college 
^^where  the  leading  object  shsiU  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific 
and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
bi*anehes  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.'* 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  thai 
the  purpose  and  intent  of  this  act  has  been  fairly  interpreted  tad 
executed.  The  institute,  in  1884,  ceased  to  offer  a  curriculum  lead- 
ing to  the  A,  B,  degree.  It  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to 
offer  a  *^  general  course "  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.  This  cu^ 
riculum  constitutes  a  combiniition  of  general  service  courses  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Latin,  are  rex^juired  in  the  technical 
curricula  offered  to  agricultural  and  engineering  students.  Latin 
is  required  of  pharmacy  students.  This  curriculum,  therefore^f  may 
be  regarded  as  an  incidental  item  in  the  institution's  program  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  premedical  curriculum  recently  offered.  The 
latter,  liowever,  has  a  definite  aim  and  since  it  duplicates  the  work 
of  the  university  nrnj  be  regarded  as  a  radical  departure  from  the 
institution's  long-establislicd  policy. 

Furthermore,  there  is  little  in  these  prescriptions  that  limits  the 
functions  of  the  several  boards.  Aside  from  certain  unusual  or 
specified  functions,  the  sphere  of  a  governing  board  generally  \& 
limited,  either  by  legislative  action  or  agreement,  to  three  maiu 
activities;  namely,  (1)  The  determination  of  the  general  policies 
of  the  institution  mider  its  control,  in  consultation  with  the  executive 
officers;  (2)  the  appropriation  of  moneys,  or  the  approval  of  the 
allotments  made  by  public  appropriating  bodies;  and  (3)  the  ap- 
pointment of  institutional  employees  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
institutional  executive  officers.  From  the  information  at  hand  it 
is  apparent  tliat  the  governing  boards  in  questifm  have  generally 
acted  in  harmony  with  these  principles. 

Centralised  control.— WhWa  many  States  probably  have  profited 
from  the  promotion  of  higher  education  through  a  single  institu* 
tion,  the  practice  has  not  always  proved  satisfactory,  especially  m 
the  Southern  States.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  some  of  the  neighboring  States,  Alabama  ha<»  prof- 
ited from  maintaining  at  least  two  distinct  institutions  of  higher 
learning — the  State  University  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute*  In 
the  years  following  the  passage  of  the  land-grant  act  of  1862  and  the 
establishment  of  the  older  colleges  under  its  provisions,  agricultural 
education,  and  in  a  lesser  degree,  industrial  education,  were  rela- 
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vely  unpopular  and  there  was  little  available  knowledge  iipoa 
hich  to  base  courses  of  study.  Fuithermorc,  the  increasing  de- 
and  for  training  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  the  higher  professions 
stilted  in  the  swelling  of  the  enrollments  and  consequently  in 
eatly  increasing  the  operating  expenses.  Under  such  conditions 
he  funds  for  agricultui'al  and  industrial  education,  in  States  where 
he  land-grant  college  was  associated  with  the  nniversitj^  were  often 
Dore  or  less  submerged  in  the  general  funds  of  the  university. 

In  some  States  the  land-grant  college  has  been  completely  de- 
Ached  from  the  university  after  a  period  of  combined  administra- 
ion.  In  Georgia  the  separation  was  not  so  complete,  but  it  was 
'Ound  desirable  to  place  the  land-grant  college  under  a  board  which, 
llthough  subordinate  to  the  university  board,  is  quite  distinct  in  ad- 
aninii^trative  control. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  a  general  way  how  the  several 
States  have  organized  their  higher  education: 

(1)  States  having  all  higher  education  consolidated  in  a  single 
miversity,  comprehending  all  departments  provided  in  the  State, 
rith  centralized  administration  and  under  a  single  board  of  control: 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
hfaine^  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Xebraska,  Nevada,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
^est  Virginia.  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

(2)  States  having  a  single  college  (commonly  a  land-grant  col- 
tge  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts)  and  not  providing  other 
bnns  of  higher  education  ip  a  State  institution:^  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
'eland,  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  States  having  two  State  institutions  (unless  otherw^ise  indi- 
cted a  State  university  and  a  land-grant  college  for  agriculture  and 
ihe  mechanic  arts) :  Alabama,  Florida  (State  University,  State  Col- 
tge  for  Women),  Indiana  (Indiana  T'nivei'sity,  Purdue  University), 
Jansas,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah, 

Washington. 

(4)  States  having  three  or  more  State  institutions:  Colorado, 
Jeorgia,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio. 
)klahoma.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia- 

Thus  it  appears  that  25  States  provide  in  one  institution  whatever 
ligher  education  is  afforded;  10  States  maintain  two  separate  insti- 
ntions,  and  13  States  maintain  three  or  more  higher  institutions, 
Sight  of  the  States  maintaining  two  or  more  institutions,  Florida. 
Jeorgia,*  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 

'  1  A  jrumber  of  States  ptrtlatly  support  higher  edncaHoo  In  one  or  more  tnstltiitlOQS 
Trr  which  thrj  have  no  contTol.     SQcb  Uistltutioos  sre  QOt   regarded  here  at  State 

ftstltutloii«. 

« The  niilv*T«Uf  Of  Georgia  comprltea  Fevcral  <|Ulte  Independent  tmlts,  each  with  a 
Istlnrt  tjonrd,  biu  all  arc  suborfllnnte  to  tht»  unlvorsity  board. 
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South  Dakota  have  consolidated  higher  education  under  a  cantrttiiad 
board  of  control. 

WHiile  conditions  existing  in  Alubama  during  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  institutions  probably  justified  the  promotion  of 
higher  education  in  three  distinct  institutions,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether,  either  from  the  viewpoints  of  economy  or  efficiency,  such  an 
arrangement  should  be  continued.  However,  the  experience  of  other 
States  shows  that  on  account  of  regional  pride  and  attachment  tht 
abandonment  or  the  removal  of  a  long-established  institution  is  al- 
most impossible.  The  best  that  can  be  expected  is  that  the  fields  of 
the  several  institutions  be  so  defined  and  restricted  as  to  prevent 
wasteful  duplication. 

Assimiing  that  the  three  higher  institutions  are  to  be  maintainedt 
the  chief  problems  in  higher  education  from  the  view^point  of  ad- 
ministrative control  are  the  following: 

h  What  provision  can  be  made  to  insure  proper  development  in 
all  needed  branches  of  higher  education  and  at  the  same  time  to 
prevent  wasteful  duplication  and  unjustifiable  expansion? 

2.  How  may  the  three  institutions  be  administered  so  as  to  pre- 
vent sectional  and  institutional  competition  for  students  and  Bnanctal 
support? 

3.  How  may  the  work  of  the  higher  institutions  be  coordinated 
with  that  of  the  public  school  system  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  solution  of  all  three  of  these  problem;?  turns 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  programs  of  higher  education  in  tlie 
State  as  a  single  pragram.  This  point  of  view  has  already  been 
emphasized  in  Chapter  XX.  In  that  chapter  anrl  in  Chapter  IV 
the  creation  of  a  State  council  of  education  has  been  reconimendtHl 
and  certain  of  its  functions  discussed.  In  addition  to  what  has 
ah-eady  been  said  it  should  here  be  sufficient  to  note  that  tlie 
council  is  expected  to  make  recoimnendations  to  its  constituent 
boards  concerning  all  mutters  affecting  two  or  more  institutions  or 
affecting  the  relations  of  the  higher  institutions  with  the  public 
school  system  in  general.  Matters  of  policy  may  originate  either 
with  the  separate  boards  or  with  the  council,  but  in  general  such  mat» 
ter  would  originate  with  the  separate  boards, 

IL  INTERNAL  ADMINISTRATION, 

The  University. — Tlie  university  comprises  five  coordinate  major 
divisions,  as  follows:  College  of  arts  and  science,  college  of  engi* 
neering,  school  of  education^  school  of  law,  and  school  of  medicimi. 
The  dean  in  charge  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  responsible  to  the 
dean  of  the  university  who  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  president  of 
the  university.    All  deans,  howrarn-,  repoit  directly  lo  tin*  president 
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concerning  financial  matters  relating  to  thoir  respective  divisions. 
Two  other  administrative  officers— the  treasurer  and  the  dean  of 
women^ — ^report  directly  to  the  president.  The  librarian  and  the 
director  of  the  museum  are  directly  responsible  to  the  dean.  The 
administrative  relationships  differ  from  those  in  some  State  univer- 
sities in  that  the  deans  of  the  several  divisions  have  no  direct  ad- 
ministrative relationship  with  the  president.  Such  an  arrangement 
relieves  the  president  of  much  administrative  detail  and  enables  him 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  larger  problems  of  the  university. 

The  dean  of  women  acts  largely  as  an  advisor  and  as  an  officer  of 
discipline. 

The  present  treasurer  serves  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  institu- 
tion and  gives  some  instruction  in  engineering.  Since  all  financial 
matters  must  pass  through  the  office  of  either  the  dean  of  the  uni- 
versity or  the  president,  the  several  divisions  and  departments  have 
no  direct  connection  with  the  treasurer's  office, 

Tlie  fimctions  of  the  deans  of  the  several  divisions  are  similar  to 
those  of  deans  in  other  State  universities.  The  dean  of  the  collego 
of  arts  and  sciences  is  also  dean  of  the  university  and  serves  as  head 
of  the  department  of  English,  In  addition  to  the  regidar  duties  of 
these  positions  he  is  responsible  for  the  registratian  and  classification 
of  students  in  all  divisions, 

Tlie  dean  of  the  scliool  of  education,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
dean,  is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  high  schools  and  serves  as 
professor  of  education  and  director  of  the  summer  school.  He  is  also 
responsible  for  the  special  training  of  teacliers  of  trades  and  indus- 
tries under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act. 

The  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  serves  also  as  head  of  the 
department  of  civil  engineering. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  medicine,  who  maintains  a  private  prac- 
tice in  the  city  of  Mobile,  serves  also  as  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
has  general  supervision  of  the  department  of  pharmacy  which  is 
associated  with  the  school  of  medicine. 

The  dean  of  the  school  of  law,  likewise,  serves  as  professor  of  law. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  univei^ity  is  the  university  faculty 
comprising  all  professors,  associate  professors,  assistant  professors, 
and  instructors.  The  institution  has  provided  for  an  advisory  coun- 
cil comprising  seven  faculty  members.  This  body  "designed  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  importance  that  arise  from  time  t^  time  between 
faculty  meetings  *  *  ♦  •  No  action,  however,  is  taken  by  the 
council  that  is  not  subject  to  review  by  the  faculty." 

Faculty  committees  are  provided  for  matters  concerning  (a)  ad- 
mission, (6)  instruction  (a  separate  committee  for  each  division), 
(c)  library,  (d)  athletics,  (e)  student  publications,  {/)  university 
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publications,  (g)  student  organizations,  (h)  affiliated  schc»oL%  (i) 
recommendation  of  teachere,  (/)  gi-aduate  study,  and  (k)  exam- 
inations. 

The  Alabama  Geological  Survey,  although  not  organically  con- 
nected with  it,  is  closely  related  to  the  university.  The  director  of 
the  survey  is  emeritus  professor  of  geology  and  director  of  tlie  tmi- 
versity  museum. 

Th^  Polytechnic  Institute, — The  institute  as  now  organized  com- 
prises seven  major  divisions  as  follow:  (1)  College  of  agricultuml 
sciences,  (2)  college  of  engineering  and  mines,  (3)  college  of  vet- 
erinary medicine  and  surgery,  (4)  academic  departments,  (5)  summer 
school,  (6)  agiicultural  extension  service,  (7)  agiucultural  experiment 
station.  Each  of  the  first  four  divisions  is  in  charge  of  a  dean  and 
each  of  the  latter  three  is  in  charge  of  a  director.  The  deans  and 
directors  are  directly  responsible  to  the  president.  In  addition  to 
the  above-mentioned  divisions,  them  is  a  group  of  separate  depart- 
ments including  education,  physical  training,  jind  library,  the  heads 
of  which  are  also  directly  responsible  to  the  president.  Among  the 
departments  of  the  college  of  agricultural  sciences  is  the  department 
of  pharmacy. 

The  functions  of  the  oiBce  of  dean  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  such  an  office  in  most  institutions  and  the  administrative 
authority  of  the  office  is  more  limited  than  is  usually  the  case.  The 
following  extracts  fix>ni  the  "General  Regulations*'  of  the  institu- 
tion will  show  the  tendency  to  handle  in  the  office  of  the  president 
many  matters  that  are  generally  handled  in  the  offices  of  the  respec- 
tive deans : 


Section  ST.  If  a  student  repeatedly  absents  lilmself  from  recltattoiit,  w1 
on  acx-ount  of  sickness,  or  other  cause,  or  manifests  a  continued  want  of  mtq^U 
cation  or  capacity,  the  Instructor  wUl  promptly  submit  the  matter  to  the  preel* 
dent 

Section  54.  Excu*^*s  must  he  made  to  the  president  at  the  flwrt  office  houri 
either  orally  or  in  writing,  as  he  may  require. 

Section  02.  Students  compeHed  to  be  absent  from  any  recitation  shall  npply 
for  leave  to  the  profesJK)r ;  to  leave  the  college,  to  the  president ;  to  be  excused 
from  military  duty,  to  the  commandant. 

Furthermore  the  lines  of  deniarkation  between  the  divisions 
not  well  marked.  The  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of 
demie  departments,  for  example,  have  never  been  defined  ftnd  seem 
to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  tho  matter  under  consideratioii* 
Considerable  confusion  and  loss  of  initiative  have  resulted  from 
loose  scheme  of  organization. 

The  dean  of  agricultura]  sciences  serves  also  as  profe^-or  of  irm 
eral  and  agricnltnral  chemistry  and  as  State  chemist  in  charge  of  th« 
analysis  of  fertilizers,  oils,  feeds,  etc.    The  dean  of  the  college  of  en- 
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gineering  and  mines  is  also  professor  of  mechanical  engineeriog  and 
director  of  the  laboratories  for  the  testing  of  fuels,  gases,  and  lubri- 
cants. The  dean  of  the  college  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery 
is  also  professor  of  physiology  and  veterinary  science  and  State  vet- 
erinarian in  charge  of  hog-cholera  control.  The  dean  of  the  academic 
departments  serves  also  as  professor  of  history  and  Latin  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  classification  of  students  in  all  divisions. 

The  director  of  the  summer  school  is  also  head  of  the  department 
of  education,  which,  in  the  catalogue,  is  listed  as  the  *'  school  of  agri- 
cultural education"  and  which  is  distinct  from  the  other  adminis- 
trative divisions. 

The  director  of  the  agricultural  extension  service  serves  also  as 
director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  agronomy. 

In  business  or  financial  matters  the  relationship  is  a  direct  one  be- 
tween the  president  and  the  several  tlepartment  heads.  The  president 
assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  allotment  of  funds  ahd  approves 
all  expenditures.  Such  a  procedure  multiplies  the  administrative 
duties  of  the  president's  officii,  and  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
executive  secretary,  renders  it  difficult  for  the  president  to  give  ap- 
propriate attention  to  the  larger  problems  of  administnition.  The 
executive  secretary  serves  as  registrar  and  without  any  definite  de- 
tail of  authority  assists  the  president  in  various  administrative 
matters. 

Committees  are  provided  for  the  handling  of  matters  relating  to 
(a)  discipline,  (6)  entrance  examinations,  (c)  examination  of  special 
students,  (d)  public  lectures,  (e)  libcrary,  (/)  athletic,  (ff)  grounds 
and  buildings^  and  (A)  alumni  appointments.  There  is  no  committee 
on  courses  of  study. 

Many  adminiBtnitive  complications  have  arisen  also  as  a  result  of 
attempting  to  promote  three  or  four  lines  of  service  through  a  sin- 
gle specialist.  In  other  words,  certain  members  of  the  facidty  are 
also  members  of  the  experiment  station  staff,  the  extension  force  and 
the  police-control  work  of  tlie  State  and  their  salaries  come  from 
various  sources.  One  individual,  for  example,  serves  as  professor 
of  horticulture,  horticulturist  of  the  experiment  station,  extension 
specialist  in  horticulture,  and  State  horticulturist  in  charge  of 
nursery  inspection  throughout  the  State,  While  there  are  few  such^ 
cases  as  this,  there  are  many  cases  where  two  and  three  offices  are 
combined.  The  shortage  of  funds  of  course  is  responsible  for  tlie 
existance  of  such  a  condition.  The  deleterious  effect  of  such  disper- 
sion of  effort  is  quite  obvious. 

It  will  t*e  observed,  therefore,  that  the  institution  is  organized  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  subject  and  kind  of  service.    That  is,  the  in- 
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ifititution  performs  four  distinct  lines  of  service — resident  instruction, 
extension   instruction,  research,   tind   police  rontrol   or    i-  n. 

Eacii  line  of  service  is  separately  financed^^  each  forms  a  di^i.i...  jAO- 

'gram,  and  each  requires  a  different  type  of  personnel.  These  four 
kinds  of  service  therefore  form  a  logical  basis  for  a  division  of 
responsibility.  It  Is  obvious  that  an  institution  performing  four 
distinct  lines  of  service  should  be  organized  differently  from  one 
performing  but  one  function. 

Furthermore,  since  each  of  these  lines  of  service  is  concerned  with 
the  same  subjects,  it  is  natural  that  each  should  be  organised  from  the 
standpoint  of  subject  matter  in  about  the  same  way.  The  division 
responsible  for  resident  instruction,  it  seems,  should  be  organized  or 
subdivided  in  about  the  same  manner  as  a  college  or  university  with 
the  single  function  of  resident  instruction. 

The  oflicei-s  of  the  institution  recognize  these  four  lines  of  service, 
and  they  also  recognize  the  four  organic  divisions  based  upon  sub- 
ject matter — agi'iculture,  engineeering,  veterinary  medicine,  and 
academic  subjects.  Confusion  has  arisen,  as  in  other  similar  colleges, 
from  an  attempt  to  administer  the  former  divisions  as  parallel  with 
the  latter.  In  reality  the  lines  of  administrative  control  pass  trans* 
versely  through  the  various  subject-matter  divisions.  Failure  to 
recognize  this  fact  renders  it  difficuk  to  understand  administrative 
relationships.  dH 

There  is  a  gi^owing  tendency  among  the  land-grant  colleges  to 
bring  about  a  more  distinct  organization  for  each  line  of  service. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  the  eartension  and  control 
phase?,  Wiile  in  the  main  a  distinct  staff  of  specialists  is  recom- 
mended for  each  line  of  service,  there  is  a  common  belief  that  the 
specialists  in  one  line  may  profitably  imdeitake  a  limited  amount  of 
work  in  one  or  more  other  lines.  Where  the  work  is  placed  on  the 
project  basis,  and  where  a  definite  time  is  indicated  for  each  project, 
such  an  arrangement  is  not  difficult  to  provide  for.  There  are  grave 
dangers,  however,  in  requiring  specialists  to  contribute  to  more  than 
two  lines  of  service.  The  difficulty  in  prorating  salaries  and  the  loss 
in  eflSciency  from  diversification  are  intensified  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  lines  of  service  participated  in  by  the  several  members  of 
the  staff. 

The  more  complete  separation  of  the  lines  of  service  does  not  mean, 
necessarily,  that  the  specialists  engaged  in  a  common  subject  should 
be  separated.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  bring- 
ing together  in  a  common  department  all  specialists  engaged  in  a 
common  subject,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  specialists  in  teach- 
ing, in  extension,  in  research,  or  in  inspection. 
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The  Girls*  Technical  Institute. — The  organization  of  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute  is  a  simple  one,  comprising  13  depart- 
ments, the  heads  of  which  are  responsible  directly  to  the  president. 
The  professor  of  mathematics  serves  also  as  dean,  which  office  is 
maintained  largely  for  purposes  of  discipline.  The  professor  of  his- 
tory serves  also  as  purchasing  agent. 

III.  CONCLUSIONS  CONCERNING  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  State  is  pro- 
moting higher  education,  especially  by  reason  of  having  to  conduct 
the  work  in  three  institutions,  the  administrative  organization,  in 
many  respects,  is  commendable.  Only  in  a  few^  respects  are  modifi- 
cations suggested : 

1.  The  constitution  should  be  modified  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  governor  of  members  of  the  university  board  of 
trustees. 

*?.  The  constitution  should  be  modified  to  provide  for  lengthening 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Girls'  Technical  Institute  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  members  of, 
the  boards  of  the  other  highi^r  institutions  of  the  State. 

5.  That  the  Alabama  Po!;v^eclmic  Institute  may  be  reorganized  in\ 
such  mamier  as  will  distribute  the  administrative  load,  the  following 
plan  is  suggested: 

The  institution  may  be  divided  primarily  into  four  administrative 
units — one  for  each  kind  of  service:  resident  teaching,  extension 
teaching,  research^  and  control.  Each  of  these  divisions  should  be 
in  charge  of  a  director,  who  shall  be  responsible  to  the  president. 
Each  should  be  subdivided  in  about  the  same  manner  as  colleges 
performing  a  single  service,  that  of  resident  teaching.  This  sec- 
ondary subdivision  is  based  wholly  upon  subject-matter  relation- 
ships and  provides  for  agriculture,  engineering,  home  economicSj 
veterinary  science,  and  general  service  subjects.  This  plan  contem- 
plates also,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  4*2),  that 
all  specialists  working  on  a  common  subject  will  be  grouped  together 
regardlcas  of  the  kind  of  service  performed, 

The  powers  and  functions  of  the  several  officers  provided  for  in 
this  plan  may  be  statetl  briefly  as  follows: 

(1)  The  heads  of  the  several  subject-matter  departments  act 
mainly  as  chairmen  of  their  respective  groups.  They,  in  consulta- 
tion  with  the  other  members  of  the  gi*oup  concerned,  initiate  projeets 
and  recommend  them  to  their  respective  deans. 

(2)  The  several  deans  serve  as  coordinating  officei*s  between  the 
several  departments  within  their  respective  divisions.    The  projects 
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initiated  in  their  respective  divisions,  after  proper  coordination  and 
after  being  approved  by  the  president,  are  transmitted  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  administrative  division  concerned  with  the  project  in 
question. 

SUGGESTED   PLAN  OF   OR6ANI21ATION 
FX)R  ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSITIUTE 


PRESIDENT 


AAronomy 


.].| 


Animal  Husbandry 
DaxryinA 


Horticulture  ~ 

farm  Manaj^menr 


Forestry 


BxiUry  Huobandry" 


AfpaAtorai  Engincgrin^ 


Architecture 


DIRECTOR 

OF 
INSTHUCnC* 


_CivrU  Er^nwnnjJ 

Electrical  En^;n«<rin^_ 
W^FianicaTEfTftinegrin^ 
Textfle  ElrAneenr^ 


_Doinefltic^Art 

_I>omcstic  ScUwce 

CafetPna  MarmgietnenT 


_i 


ill 


Anatpmy  and  Fhysiolo^ 

jiblrruiMtdicaandTheraf^utics 
Surgery 


Botany" 


■      Chemistry  

Entomoiq>\y  and  Iloolq^y 

Physica 

ft>^olojy  and'EiJucation_ 

Economica  and  5ocJoIb^y_ 

Lan^ua^es  and  Literatune 
History 


DIRECTOR 

or 

EXTENSION 


Mdthemarics    

Physical  Travn  ing, 


Military  Science 


DIRECTOR 

OF 
RESKARCH 


DfREinOR 

OrBEULATCn 

SCKVKE 


ft 


Fio.  42 


(3)  The  director  of  instruction,  in  consultation  with  the  deans, 
the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  the  individuals  concerned,  out- 
lines the  several  curricula  offered  by  the  institution.  He  also  pro- 
vides for  efficiency  in  teaching  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  an  ad- 
ministrative officer  to  do  so. 

(4)  The  director  of  extension  teaching,  in  consultation  with  the 
deans,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  the  several  specialists  concerned, 
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approves  all  projects  concerning  extension  and  develops  them  into 
the  general  extension  program. 

(5)  Tlie  director  of  research,  in  consoltation  with  the  deans,  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  the  specialists  concerned,  approves  all  re- 
search projects  and  develops  them  into  the  general  research  program. 

(G)  The  director  of  the  regulatory  service  is  responsible?  for  car- 
rying oot  the  provisions  of  the  laws  concerning  the  various  forms  of 
regulatory  work  assigned  to  the  institution. 

(7)  The  president  is  the  coordinating  officer  for  both  subject  mat- 
ter and  administration.  He  employs  all  specialists  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  directors  and  deans  concemed. 

Thc  four  directors  have  no  authority  over  subject  matter.  In  like 
manner  the  deans  and  the  heads  of  the  several  departments  liave  no 
authority  over  either  of  the  four  administrative  programs. 

Two  or  more  offices  may  apprupriately  be  combined,  but  in  such 
cases  the  functions  should  be  kept  dis^tinct.  The  office  of  president, 
for  example,  may  be  combined  with  that  of  director  of  the  regula- 
tory service;  the  director  of  research  may  serve  as  head  of  one  of  the 
departments;  the  head  of  one  of  the  departments  may  serve  as  di- 
rector of  instruction;  or  the  dean  of  the  division  of  agricuUure  may 
iirve  as  head  of  one  of  the  agricultural  departriients.  There  are  cer- 
%Lin  combinations,  however,  that  ai*e  not  advisable,  as,  for  example, 
the  combining  of  the  office  of  extension  director  with  any  other  of- 
fice, Tlie  character  and  magnitude  of  the  duties  of  such  office  de- 
mand the  full  attention  of  one  man. 

6.  The  *' school  of  agricultural  education"  at  the  Alabama  Poly- 
lechnic  Institute  should  be  regarded  as  a  department  in  the  general 
service  division.  The  general  courses  in  education  may  be  given  by 
this  department,  and  the  work  in  special  methods  should  be  given  in 
the  respective  subj'ect-matter  departments.  The  responsibility  for  the 
coordination  of  the  teacher-training  curricula,  as  with  other  curricula, 
rests  with  the  director  of  instruction,  provided  for  under  the  pre- 
ceding recommendation. 

THE  FACULTIES. 
1,   TRAINING   AND   EXFERIENCB  OF  FACtTLTT   SIEMBERS, 

In  view  of  the  many  factors  involved  it  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
even  roughly,  the  quality  of  instruction  provided  by  the  higher  in- 
stitutions. For  obvious  rcjisons  no  attempt  was  made  to  rompare  the 
teaching  methods  of  faculty  members.  The  only  available  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  subject  is  that  which  pertains  to  the  professional 
preparation,  the  experience  in  college  teaching,  and  the  professional 
activities  and  achievements  of  tke  individual  faculty  members. 

The  univeTBity. — The  following  table,  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president,  shows  the  academic  training,  the  experience 
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in  college  teaching,  and  the  publications  of  the  several  membeirs  of 
the  university  faculty : 

Tabus  66. — Traininff,  ewperience,  and  publicatiom  of  the  teaching  ataif  of  ihm 

university} 


Tltte. 


Ai^demlo  tnlalnf . 


Department. 
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Instltotion. 


OoUtev 


-iri  . 

&  e  l»^    I  s 


Profe»or  Kod   imlverdt^ 
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\,  Professor  and  doaii 

Do ..„. 

Do..... 

Profoaiof  etnerltus ..... 

ProTossEMr 

Do 

Do.,..- 

Do •...., 

Do 

Do ...,. 

Frof eaaor  and  treuurcr.  • . . , 

)  Profiaor 

Do, 

Do 

Do ..,, 

Do ,..-.. , 

Do ., 

Do, ., 

Do 

Do 

Ajsoclate  profosaor ........ , 

Do...:. 

AasL^tont  professor , 

Da.,,!I7.... , 

Do 

Adjunct  protasor , 

Assotiiatc  prof< 

Xnitnictor. 


English. 
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Law .•...< 
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LatU].... 
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Mathematics , 
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ChomLitry... 
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Physics..,. 

English 

Greek  and  Latin 
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Ph.  D.. 

A.  M... 
C.  E... 
A,M... 

Ph.D., 
A.  M  .. 
Ph-D., 
Ph,  D,. 
Ph,  D.. 
A.M... 
E,E... 

C.  E.., 
Fh,D,, 
A.M... 
A.M... 
A.B.., 
J.  D... 
Ph,  D.. 
M.  E... 
Ph.  D.. 

D.e... 

Ph,  D., 
A.M.., 
Ph.  D.. 
A.  B... 

A.M.. 
Ph.  D, 
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.....do.-*. 
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11      0 

1ft  «    0 
I  I    0 


<  School  of  medicine  exdoded. 

Table  87. — Summary  of  data  conceminff  training,  e^fNTrlencf,  and  pubHcaiian§ 
of  the  teachinff  Btaff  of  the  unit^erHtp, 
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From  the  data  presented  here  the  following  deductions  may  be 
made: 

1.  Out  of  a  total  of  2D  members  of  the  teaching  staff  28  are  of  pro- 
fessional rank  and  21  of  these  are  full  professors^  There  is  a  con- 
spicuous lack  of  balance  between  the  number  of  men  of  high  and  of 
low  rank.  The  explanation  f^r  this  is  probably  found  in  the  inade- 
quacy of  financial  support^  which  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  uni- 
versity to  maintain  a  large  number  of  departments  with  but  one  mem- 
ber and  to  depend  upon  advanced  students  for  assistance  in  labora- 
tory and  outside  work.  Undoubtedly  this  has  been  the  most  prudent 
procedure  under  the  circiunstances,  but  such  practice  can  not  fail  to 
affect  seriously  the  quality  of  instruction.  The  detrimental  effects 
are  felt  not  only  in  the  generally  inferior  type  of  service  rendered  by 
student  assistants,  but  more  particularly  in  the  necessity  for  organ- 
izing classes  into  large  sections, 

2.  A  large  proportion,  S2  per  cent,  of  the  instructing  staff  have 
received  professional  preparation  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  a 
master's  degree,  and  41  per  cent  have  received  the  equivalent  of  a 
doctor's  degree.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  also  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  instructors  have  received  their  degrees  from  institutions  other 
than  that  with  which  tliey  are  now  connected, 

3.  The  instructing  staff  is  composed  mainly  of  men  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  college  teaching-  The  average  amount  per  person 
is  15  years,  and  excluding  those  below  the  rank  of  professor  it  is 
nearly  18  years.  The  experience  in  college  teaching  of  10  members  of 
the  staff  is  limited  t<]  that  at  the  University  of  Alabama, 

4*  Only  13  members  of  the  teaching  faculty  have  made  professional 
contributions  during  the  past  two  years,  and  the  contributions  of  only 
6  represent  the  result  of  research.  The  total  contribution  of  all  mem- 
bers during  the  period  amounts  to  41  publications,  of  which  12  repre- 
sent the  product  of  research.  Only  11  members  of  the  faculty  out  of 
29  have  made  any  research  contribution  since  entering  upon  their 
career.  In  view  of  the  heavy  loads  carried  by  the  faculty  members  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  have  not  been  more  active  in  research  and 
more  conspicuous  in  productive  schohirship. 

The  Polytechnic  Institute, — The  following  table,  prepared  under 
'  the  direction  of  the  president,  shows  the  training,  experience  in  col- 
lege teaching,  and  number  of  publications  of  the  teaching  staff. 
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Takij:  GS.—Traininff,  exiwritsnce,  atid  pubUcaHona  of  the  teachitiff  tiaff  of  ik$ 

Folptwhnic  Instiiute. 


Title, 


PFOfeesor  and  deim. . 
Do 


Da.. 


Do..... ..._ 

Prof«s9or  and  dlroctor, . . . 
Proftssor 


00., 


Do.. 


Do... 

Pitifeasor  and  iiiiui«g«r. 


Prol<!«of.. 
Do.... 


Do,, 


Do., 
Do., 
Do., 


Frofenor  and  reglstrir.., 


Pmfevor.  — , 

Profesaor  und  dir«ctor. , 


Pror*«4or. . 
Do  ... 
Do.... 
Do.,.. 
Do..., 
Do.... 


Do.. 
D«., 


Do., 


AJsisUnt  nrof4 
Do,./. 


Do., 

Do., 

Do.. 


Deportment » 


Latin  i&QdIitstory... 
Cbemidtry..... 


Mechanical  ensU 

Veterinary  medlrine, 

ACTonomy ...... 

Electrical  eugl- 
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EDtomolosy  and  lo^ 
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Machine  dfstgzi  and 
drawing. 

Physioal  cbomMrT.. 
Electrical  engi- 

necring  and  pow«r 

plant. 

MatbemAtlrs .... 

Physical  training 

and  mathematics. 
Eniilish 


Ani  mal  h  asb€mdry . , 

Phannary.... ... 

Qualitative  cheniia* 
try. 

Mathematics  and 
adndnistintion. 

Agronomy . . 

ADlpuittml  educa^ 
tlon  and  nimmer 


Arnhit6t!tnre 

liortifulture  ...,.*.. 
Bntntn*, , , 

l^  ritory 


do 

Agrimltujul  cducop 

SorlloultaT« 


Mofltklna  didgn  and 
drawing. 


Chomlstry.... 

Vetertairy  inedkslne, 


Mechanical  engl- 
oeanng. 

Rnlotnologysiidto- 

fiotioy 


Acsodemlc  training. 


Collecfl  c«ai;h- 


Hi^est 
degree. 


Ph-D.. 

M.8... 


D.V,  M. 

M.S.... 
M.  E..,. 


M.  S. 


C.  E.. 


M.S. 

M.A. 


M.S.... 
B.Aicr, 
Ph.  D.. 
MA... 
Ph.  D.. 
A.M... 

Pb,B., 
B,  8.... 


B.8.. 


M.B. 


M.S..., 
M.  D.V 


M.K... 

M.A... 
A.  M,... 


Institution. 


u 


1^ 


Johns  Hopkinsi. 
Alnburnn    Poly- 

teelinic  lofiLi- 

tute. 
Ptirduo... 


M.  E. 

Ph.  D... 


M.  E... 


M.A... 
E.&M. 

E. 

Ph.  D.. 
A.B... 

M.8... 


lowaSUte....... 

Miss,  A.  «rM.... 

Alfthama  Poly- 
technic Instl- 
lute. 

in 

"  ■  .  .--'tts 

ral 


AL 


tchnio  Insd- 


technio 


:„i;: 


Johns  Hopidns. 
Yak'-..... 


Alabnnin  Poly* 

tecOifilo  Inna- 

lute. 

Missmirl , 

MichlRan.  ..  .. 
Alabama  Pol/- 

icchnle  InftU- 

Lute. 
...do..... , 


Wbeoajiln , 

(Completed 

wortL  I'h.  D. 

(otumbla), 

Lehlgli... 

WwtVa 

rhlcTJirn  ,, 


Brown..... 
Iowa  State . 


Virginia    rolj- 

twhnlc  Instl^ 

tute. 
AUliauia  Pohr- 

lorhntc  tniiU* 

tute. 
do. 


McKlUlp's  Vet- 
erinary  Col- 
lege. 

AlaSatna  Poly- 
lt\'hnit:   Itiati- 

OhioBtate...... 


ai 


» 


» 


16 


8  . 
5l 


13 


Puba*% 
Uou  In 
paattwe 
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Table  GS,— Training  empcrience,  and  publication€  of  the  tcachinQ  Btaff  of  the 

Polytechnic  Institute, 


Publlca- 

Acodatnle  training. 

Collage  teaeh- 

tlonsin 
post  two 

^ 

Department. 

years. 

V          TItlt. 

j 

i 

1 

b 

Highest 
degrao. 

Institution, 

1 
1 

Jl 

ii 

1 

> 

> 

^ 

0S 

c 

QAcrinc  and  draw- 

M.E..., 

Alabama  Polj- 
tochnlo  Insti- 

w 

0 

16 

0 

0 

tag. 

tute. 

l>o„.... 

Vetcrlnanrmodkine. 
Htitorraiul  Latin... 

D.  V,  M. 

Chicago  Veteri- 

0 

n 

6 

0 

n 

Do ,„ 

M.S.... 

nary  College, 
Alabama  Poly- 
technic lusU* 

6 

D 

e 

0 

0 

tute. 

IXi. 

Chemiitr; 
Vctcrinon 

M.S..-. 
D.  V.  M. 

do........... 

do 

5 

a 

0 
0 

5 

a 

0 

0 

0 

B©. ...,. 

t  meiUdne, 

0 

1>© 

do..., ,. 

D.  V,  M. 
M.A,.., 
B.8 

...  .do... 

I 

0 

a 

0 

2 
4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0o.. ....... ......... 

HIatory  and  I^tlii... 
Aniouu  husbandry. . 

Chicago. 
Alabama 

0 

Bo .,,.. 

Polv- 

0 

technlo  Insu< 

lata. 

Do 

Mathematics,  Span' 
Ish,  and  dra^inni. 

M.£. 

...,.do...-. - 

S 

0 

3 

0 

n 

Tablk  QB.^Summary  of  data  cfynreniinf)  tmining,  eafperience,  and  publicationa 

of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  PQiytechnic  Institute. 

Hi£]i«itde- 

Conege  teaching  exporlenoe  tn 

pybliofttions  during  last 

Creaabeld. 

yeari. 

two  years. 

Number  ot 

Number  of 

ooDtritMi* 

contribu- 

Rank. 

i 

i 

1 

S 

1 

to 

e 
i 

& 

2 
1 

9 

1 

3 

3 

> 
O 

< 

tlont. 

tors. 

1 

OS 

1  , 

!l 

Pw^Hi«-i 

» 

7 

1« 

6 

ft 

7 

ie.i 

36 

32 

11 

« 

Amiitttiii  And  associJito  prt 

> 

ibniMiit ,, 

7 

1 
4 

6 

0 
0 

a 

6 

1 
2 

4 

Q 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 
0 

».7 

S 
1 

11  1 
0 

3 

1 

1 

Znstnietori 

0 

Totol 

44 

IS 

V 

fi 

11 

8 

1^ 

3  .     9  i     T      12.R 

» 

4A 

14 

in 

1 

: 


From  the  fibove  tables  the  following  deductions  may  be  drawn: 
1,  A  relatively  large  proportion^  35  out  of  44,  of  the  members  of 
tJie  teaching  staff  are  of  professional  rank  and  28  of  these  are  of  the 
rank  of  full  professor.  This  condition  is  similar  to  tluit  in  the 
university  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause — ^inadequate  sup- 
port. Xi  this  institution,  however,  some  men  are  employed  with  the 
rank  of  instructor*  Here  again  a  larger  number  of  student  assistants 
tti-e  employed  to  make  up  for  the  inadequate  supply  of  full-time 
instructors. 
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2.  Of  a  total  of  44  instructors,  32  have  received  professional  tmm- 
ing  sufficient  to  give  them  a  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent.  Five 
of  these  have  received  a  doctor's  degree. 

3.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  instructors  have  received  their  high- 
est  degree  from  the  institution  with  which  they  are  now  engaged. 
Even  among  the  instructors  of  professional  rank  34  per  cent  hav^ 
received  their  highest  degree  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  This 
condition  is  an  indication  of  a  tendency  toward  educational  inbreed- 
ing. Additional  evidence  of  this  tendency  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  of  the  instructing  staff  have  had  no  college  teaching  i 
perience  other  than  that  obtained  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute. 

4.  On  the  whole  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  have  abundanT 
teaching  experience,  averaging  nearly  13  years.  The  average  for 
the  full  professors  is  over  16  years.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
faculty  of  this  institution  is  the  long  tenure  of  office  of  many  of  its 
numibers.  Ten  members,  including  the  president,  have  been  connected 
with  the  institution  for  more  than  20  years,  and  over  half  of  them 
have  held  their  positions  for  more  than  10  years. 

5.  During  the  past  two  years  the  activity  of  the  faculty  in  produc* 
tive  scholarships,  as  measured  by  their  publications,  has  not  been 
conspicuous,  although  professional  contril)Utions  have  been  made  by 
19  members  of  whom  14  have  made  research  contributions.  In  view 
of  the  amount  of  teaching  and  other  duties  required,  this  may  be 
regarded  as  a  good  showing,  but  there  is  a  conspicuous  lack  of  ac- 
tivity in  this  direction  among  several  important  depailments. 

7'hs  GirW^  Technical  Institute. — The  following  table  contains  daU 
concerning  the  training,  experience,  and  publications  of  the  Girls* 
Technical  Institute; 


Taslc  70. — Summarp  of  data  cfmceming  training,  esperienee,  and  pubUf^Ucm 
of  the  tcachinff  staff  of  the  Girls'  Technical  Imtitute. 


lUnk. 


Aillstant  add  anoctate  prth 

iDftfuctonL. 

Toinl. ..,..,. ,. 


13 


37 


Highest  dofreei 


19 


14 


CciUefB  teMhing  expe* 
rlenee  In  yeart. 


9*0 


1.0 


A.  6 


PtitateAtlocul  ditrtiif  iMl 
iwp  1 


Niaslwor 
oontrfbo* 


Nitmbitar 
eoatrfbo* 


From  the  above  tables  it  is  clear  that  the  faculty  of  Uie  gurW 
technica]  institute  comprises  many  individuals  who  are  cot^iciioiidly 
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lacking  in  training  and  experience.  There  are  a  number  of  notable 
exceptions,  however,  and  them  are  a  few  individuals  whose  qualifica- 
tions probably  are  much  stronger  than  the  tabulated  stat^^ment  seems 
to  indicate.  From  the  evidence  the  survey  committee  has  been  able 
to  secure  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  institution  is  meet- 
ing its  obligations  in  a  fitting  manner.  Despite  the  apparent  de- 
ficiency in  academic  training  on  the  part  of  several  members  of  the 
faculty 9  the  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff  fairly  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  tGt:hnical  institute.  In  this  respect,  however,  there 
it  little  to  commend  the  present  movement  toward  the  creation  of  a 
standard  college  with  four  years  of  collegiate  work. 


2.  THE   WORK  OF  THE  FACULTY   MEMBERS. 

On  account  of  the  variable  service  performed  by  faculty  members 
it  is  difficult  to  establish  any  just  btisis  upon  which  to  measure  their 
work.  The  duties  of  some  may  be  limited  mainly  to  those  rendered 
in  classroom  and  laboratory,  while  those  of  others  may  include  such 
activities  as  service  on  committees,  consultation  with  students,  ad- 
ministration, and  extension  teaching.  Furthermore,  there  is  great 
variation  in  the  activity  of  faculty  menibera  concerning  productive 
scholarship  and  professional  improvement.  In  the  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  survey  committee  it  has  seemed  imprfictictible  io  at- 
tempt the  collection  of  evidence  bearing  upon  the  nonteaching  duties 
of  faculty  members. 

The  measurement  of  the  actual  amount  of  time  devoted  to  class- 
room or  laboratory  work  is  not  so  ditliciilt,  but  hero  again  many 
variable  factors  present  themselves  and  complicate  comparisons. 
The  energy  and  time  required  of  the  several  instructors  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  instruction  differ  in  many  ways,  mom  par- 
ticularly in  (a)  the  number  of  students  under  instniction,  (b)  the 
character  and  aujount  of  preparation  necessary  for  each  class  or 
section,  and  (c)  the  labor  entailed  in  the  correction  of  papers, 
themes,  reports,  etc.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  single  meas- 
ure can  give  a  fair  and  complete  indication  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  various  instructors. 

In  measuring  the  instructional  work  of  faculty  members  two 
methods  may  be  employed.  One  of  these  consists  in  the  use  of  the 
number  of  hours  spent  by  the  instructor  in  the  classroom  or  labora- 
tory, assuming  that  two  hours  of  work  in  the  laboratory  ai^  appixDX- 
imately  equivalent  to  one  hour  in  the  classroom.  Such  a  unit  of 
measurement  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  credit  hour  commonly  em- 
ployed by  colleges.  This  basis  of  measurement  is  faulty,  for  the 
reason  that  it  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  variable  amount 
of  outside  labor  requircd  for  classes  of  different  sizes 
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The  second  method  available  for  the  measurement  of  instnictors' 
teaching  loads  is  that  wliich  has  come  to  be  kj  own  as  the  "student 
clock-hour  method/'  The  unit  of  measurement  in  this  method  is  tha 
student  clock  hour,  which  is  the  instruction  of  one  student  during  one 
50-mmute  period  per  week  for  one  semester  in  either  classroom  of 
laboratory.  The  instructional  load  represented  by  any  course  there- 
fore may  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  students  tak- 
ing the  course  by  the  number  of  50-minute  periods  in  which  the  m- 
striiction  is  given.  Tlie  teaching  load  carried  by  any  instructor  is 
determined  by  adding  together  the  instructional  loads  of  the  several 
courses  given.  This  basis  of  measurement  although  superior  to  thf 
semester  hour  method,  is  not  fauhless.  The  chief  defect  is  in  the 
assumption  that  time  spent  in  laboratory  instruction  is  as  burden- 
some as  classroom  instruction  or  that  an  instructor  whose  time  is 
spent  nirtinly  in  laboratory  work  is  carrying  as  heavy  a  load  as  one 
who  gives  only  classroom  courses.  It  is  defective  also  in  that  it  docs 
not  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in  courses  with  regard  to 
the  nerve  energy  retjuired  or  to  the  amount  of  outside  preparation 
needed. 

The  use  of  either  one  of  these  methods  by  itself  might  lead  to 
grossly  distorted  estimates  of  the  services  performed  by  differen' 
instructors.  Either  may  be  used  to  support  the  other  and  both  in 
actual  practice  may  well  be  supplemented  by  tlie  addition  of  ali 
available  information  concerning  nonteaching  service.  Figures  con- 
cerning both  methods  have  been  collected,  but  since  such  a  la^?©  pro- 
portion of  the  instructors,  especially  those  at  the  Polytechnic  Insti* 
tute,  divide  their  time  between  two  or  more  kinds  of  service,  oompan- 
son  is  impracticable.  From  the  information  at  hand,  however,  cer- 
tain general  deductions  concerning  teaching  loads  may  be  made: 

The  nnhersity, —  (1)  Tlie  average  number  of  semester  hours  car- 
ried by  instructors  is  approxirnately  15,  but  the  teacliing  load  of 
many  individuals  exceeds  this  by  three  or  four  hours.  This  repre- 
sents a  much  heavier  teaching  load  than  is  carried  by  the  instructors 
of  similar  institutions. 

(2)  The  average  number  of  student  clock  houi^s  per  week  carried 
by  instructors  is  372.  This  is  a  somewliat  heavier  burden  than  that 
carried  by  instructors  of  other  institutions  and  yet  it  docs  not  rep- 
resent the  conditions  to  be  as  serious  as  they  really  are.  The  average 
load  in  many  departments  exceeds  GOO  student  clock  hours  per  week. 
TliB  average  is  brouglit  down  by  certain  low^-average  departments. 
For  example,  the  average  for  the  engineering  departments  for  tlie 
year  191G-17  is  261  student  clock  lioiirs.  Tbis  may  bo  accounted  for 
in  the  large  number  uf  small  classes  in  engineering,  as  shown  under 
another  head.  It  is  apparent  therefore  that  there  is  great  Tariation 
in  teacliing  loads  as  repi'esented  by  student  clock  hoars. 
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(3)  If  the  university  expects  its  faculty  members  to  carry  on  re- 
irch  work,  as  all  university  men  should^  and  to  keep  professionally 
alert,  it  must  provide  relief  from  the  heavy  teaching  burdens  under 
which  most  of  its  instructors  are  serving. 

The  PolytecJmic  Ijistitute, —  (1)  Of  a  total  of  44  members  of  the 
faculty,  32  have  duties  other  than  teaching.  As  pointed  out  in  an- 
other section,  many  devote  their  time  to  two,  three,  or  four  kinds 
of  service  and  receive  tiieir  remuneration  from  various  funds*  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  difficult  to  compare  teaching  loads,  and  with  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nonteaching  activities  it  is  difficult 
to  make  comparisons  of  the  total  service  rendered  by  the  several 
faculty  members, 

(2)  From  the  information  available  it  is  apparent  that  the  in- 
structors are  carrying  heavy  teaching  loads  in  proportion  to  the  divi- 
sion of  time  allotted  for  teaching.  Considering  only  the  fractions  of 
the  time  allotted  for  teaching  tlie  average  teaching  load  for  tlie  whole 
institution  is  approximately  15  semester  hours  per  week, 

(3)  In  certain  cnses  where  the  time  of  instructors  is  undivided  the 
number  of  semester  hours  carried  is  conspicuously  high.  For  ex- 
amples, the  average  load  of  the  professor  of  architecture  is  31  hours 
per  week;  that  of  the  assistant  professor  of  mechanical  engineering, 
21  hours;  the  professor  of  pharmacy,  25  hours;  the  professor  of 
matliematics,  20  hours;  and  the  professor  of  mining  engineering,  24 
l^urs. 

The  Girls*  Technical  Institute, —  (1)  The  teacliing  load  of  faculty 
members  at  this  institution  is  not  excessively  higli  considering  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  instruction  is  of  subcollegiate  grade.  The 
loads  in  the  departments  of  mathematics  and  Romance  languages 
are  especially  high.  The  average  number  of  student  clock  hours 
carried  per  week  is  300. 

3.  SIZE  OF  CLASS  SECTIONS  AT  THE  THREE   HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

[As  shown  elsewhere,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  the  size 
^f  the  class  sections  and  the  cost  of  instruction.     In  general  the 
larger  the  sections  the  lower  the  cost,  but  there  is  a  generally  recog- 
nized limit  to  the  size  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  of  instruction*  | 
The  limit  varies,  however,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction. 
In  the  case  of  a  lecture  course  there  is  no  limit  witliin  the  range  of 
the  instructor's  voice,  but  in  recitations  or  quizzes  the  limit  generally 
is  believed  to  be  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  30  students,  and  in  labora- , 
tory  courses  about  half  that  numl>ei\    In  the  higher  institutions  of ' 
Alabama  the  size  of  the  sections  nm  to  extremes  in  numerous  cases. 
On  account  of   large  enrollments  and  relatively  small  number  of 
instructors,  there  has  been  a  tendency  at  all  three  institutions  to 
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offer  a  large  number  of  lecture  courses,  some  of  which  are  given 
in  classes  of  over  250  students.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
sections  enrolling  very  small  nimibers  and  these  are  responsible  for 
raising  the  average  cost  of  instruction.  Obviously  it  is  necessary  to 
offer  a  certain  number  of  courses  for  which  there  will  be  a  limited 
demand,  but  few  institutions  can  afford  to  offer  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  small  enrollment  courses  as  are  given  at  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  Alabama. 

The  tmiversity. — Table  71  shows  the  nimiber  of  class  sections 
with  various  enrollments  at  the  university  for  the  years  1916-17 
and  1917-18: 

Table  71. — Distribution  of  class  sectUms  at  the  University  of  Alabama  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  students  registered  in  each,  1916-17  and  1917-18} 


lOlft-17 

1917-18 

Siie  of  sections. 

First 

semes* 

ter. 

SeoQQd 
semes- 
ter. 

Both 
semes- 
ten. 

Per 
cent. 

First 
semes- 

Second 

Both 

semes- 
ten. 

semes- 
ter. 

Per 

ter. 

cent. 

1>5  students 

24 
11 
20 
10 
12 
19 
12 
2 
11 

21 
18 
18 
18 
20 
11 
12 
4 
8 

45 
29 
38 
23 
32 
SO 
24 
6 
19 

18.3 
11.8 
15.1 
9.4 
13.1 
12.2 
9.8 
2.5 
7.8 

12 
11 
11 
12 

5 

15 
26 
14 
16 
9 
5 
2 
6 

10 
24 
47 
25 
27 
21 
11 
8 
14 

5.4 

d-10  students 

12.0 

11-20  students 

25.1 

21-30  students 

13.1 

31-40  students 

14.4 

41-fiO  students 

11.2 

61-«)  students 

&.0 

61-70  students 

4.S 

Over  70  students 

7.S 

TotaL 

121 

125 

246 

100.0 

89 

98 

187 

100.0 

>  Exclusive  of  the  medical  schooL 

A  condition  almost  as  serious  as  that  shown  by  the  large  number 
of  small  sections  is  that  found  in  the  practice  of  giving  instruction 
in  very  large  classes.  The  most  serious  condition  in  this  respect  is 
foimd  in  departments  of  biology,  chemistry,  English,  history,  ecxn 
nomics,  mathematics,  and  physics,  all  of  which  give  instruction  in 
classes  of  100  students  or  over. 

It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  year  1916-17,  before  enroU- 
ments  were  affected  by  the  war,  the  university  conducted  45  classes 
with  not  more  than  5  students  and  74  classes  with  not  more  than  10 
students.  In  other  words,  30  per  cent  of  the  class  sections  enrolled 
not  more  than  10  students.  Twenty-six  out  of  51  engineering  courses 
given  were  given  in  classes  of  not  more  than  5  students  and  38  in 
classes  of  not  more  than  10  students.  In  the  51  courses  there  was  a 
gross  registration  of  434  students,  or  an  average  of  8.5  per  course, 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  small  sections,  therefore,  are  in  en- 
gineering courses. 
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Table  72. — DistribMtion  of  trla^  feciiwiB  at  the  Alnbama  Polytechnic  InBtitute 
acoordinff  to  the  number  of  ^tudefUs  registered  in  each,  1916-17  and  1B17-1B, 


Number  of  classes. 
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The  Polytechnic  Institute. — As  shown  in  Table  72  the  proportion 
of  small  sections  at  the  Polytechaic  Institute  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  at  the  university,  but  even  here  it  is  probably  larger  than  it 
should  be  from  the  standpoint  of  economy.  During  the  year  1&16-17, 
22  per  cent  of  the  classes  were  in  sections  of  not  more  than  10* 
The  smaller  sections  are  distributed  quite  evenly  among  the  several 
divisions.  The  most  conspicuous  department  with  respect  to  small 
sections  is  that  of  architecture  in  the  division  of  engineering.  The 
engineering  division  as  a  whole,  however,  shows  that  59  sections  out 
of  a  total  of  120  failed  to  register  more  than  10  students.  It  should 
be  noted  tlmt  many  of  these  small  classes  were  composed  of  graduate 
students.  Among  the  126  classes  in  engineering  there  was  a  gross 
registration  of  3,914,  or  an  average  of  31  students  per  section. 

The  most  serious  condition  at  this  institution  with  regard  to  the 
size  of  sections  is  the  number  of  sections  with  large  registrations. 
For  the  yenr  1916-17  there  were  31  .sections  each  with  over  70  stu- 
dents, and  in  1917-18  there  were  29  such  sections.  In  several  depart- 
ments courses  were  given  in  classes  of  over  100  students. 

The  (rirW  Technical  Insfifutc. — Table  73  shows  the  number  of  the 
classes  with  various  registrations  at  the  Girls'  Technical  Institiite  for 
the  year  1918-19. 


Tablk  73.- 


-Distribution  of  the  number  of  rlnns  nerfionn  at  the  Alabama  Oirls^ 
Technical  Institute  for  the  year  191S-1!), 
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Since  the  courses  run  through  the  whole  session,  it  is  necessary  in 
making  comparisons  with  the  other  institutions  to  multiply  the  num* 
ber  of  sections  by  two  in  the  case  of  the  university  and  by  three  in 
the  case  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  Tlie  total  number  of  sections 
here  shown,  however,  may  be  compared  with  a  single  term  of  either 
of  tlie  other  institutions.  Of  a  total  of  138  sections  42,  or  30  per  cent, 
represent  registrations  of  not  more  than  10  students. 

IV*  COURSES  OFFERED  AND  COURSES  GIVEN. 

It  is  customary  among  colleges  and  universities  to  offer  several 
courses  which  are  seldom  or  never  given.  Such  a  practice  is  justified 
if  tlie  offerings  represent  a  conscientious  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
needs  of  studentSj  and  if  the  institution  is  in  a  position  to  support 
adequntely  the  courses  that  are  in  constant  demand.  It  should  be 
regarded  as  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support  instruction  in  courses 
for  which  there  is  a  general  demand  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide 
for  legitimate  expansion  in  anticipation  of  the  needs.  The  condi- 
tions with  regard  to  tlie  number  of  courses  offered  and  the  number 
given  at  the  three  higher  institutions  are  shown  in  the  following 
tabulated  statement: 

Table  14,—Course.^  offered  and  courseM  ffivm  at  the  three  higher  iMtituiiofu  ia 
Alabama  for  the  year  1917-18, 
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The  data  presented  in  the  above  table  may  be  summarized  as 

follows : 


Institution* 

Cotines 

CoofseA 

glTOI. 

0001909 

not 
given. 

Porcont- 
ageof 

not 

given* 

Univ^raltT.. , 

9oa 
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120 
91 
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OS 
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27.2 

Qim'  Tochnicjil  Instltate „.....„.. •-.— ,. 

27.2 

ii 

AU  Inatitutlona 

074 

474 

aoo 
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Thus  it  appears  that  nearly  30  pei  cent  of  the  courses  offered  by 
the  three  higher  institutions  in  1917-18  iver©  not  given.  The  propor- 
tion not  ^ven  by  the  university  amounts  to  35.5  per  cent  and  for 
each  of  tlie  other  two  institutions  27.2  per  cent.  The  failure  to  give 
some  of  tlipso  courses  was  probably  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  enroll- 
ment following  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  figures  for  the  uni- 
itniversity  do  not  include  many  courses  listed  but  not  offered  for  the 
year  under  consideration. 

The  committee  commends  the  practice  of  the  university  in  offering 
certain  of  the  less  popular  courses  in  alternate  years.  The  practice 
might  well  be  extended  to  include  many  of  the  small  enrollment 
courses  now  offered  every  year.  The  other  institutions  also  would 
do  well  to  adopt  the  practice  for  many  of  their  less  popular  courses. 

V*  SALARIES  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS. 

Quality  of  instruction  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the  suc- 
cess of  any  educational  institution,  and  quality  of  instruction  is 
dependent  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the  salaries  paid  instructors. 
It  is  true  that  institutional  attachment  and  other  special  considera- 
tions frequently  hold  instructors  at  lower  salaries  than  they  may  ob- 
tain elsewhere,  but  the  fact  remains  that  teaching  ability  generally 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  only  six  States  is  the  maximum  salary  of  State  university  pro- 
fessors so  low  as  that  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  which  at  present 
is  $2,400  per  year.  Thirty-three  State  univereities  maintain  a  maxi- 
mum in  excess  of  this  amount  and  among  these  the  maximum  ranges 
as  high  as  $6,000,  The  conditions  in  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  in 
comparison  with  other  land -grant  colleges,  are  similar  to  those 
prevailing  at  the  university.  In  only  five  such  institutions  is  the 
maximum  salary  so  low,  while  in  26  cases  a  higher  maximum  is  in 
force. 

The  maximimi  salary  for  deans  in  the  university  is  $3,200  and  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  $3,000.  Foily  State-supported  colleges  and 
universities  maintain  a  maximmn  salary  for  deans  in  excess  of  the 
larger  figure  offered  by  Alabama, 
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The  university  and  Polytechnic  Institute  have  been  fortunate  in 
retaining  in  service  for  many  years  a  large  proportion  of  their  in- 
structors. The  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  however,  has  not  been  so 
fortunate  and  the  salary  problem  at  the  institution  has  reached  a 
critical  stage.  The  average  annual  salary  there  is  barely  more  than 
$1,000 ;  and,  since  it  is  a  younger  institution,  it  has  not  yet  surrounded 
itself,  as  have  the  other  institutions,  with  a  large  group  of  profes- 
sors whose  attachments  to  it  are  deep  rooted.  The  fact  that  out  of 
86  faculty  members  listed  in  the  1917-18  catalogue  only  19  are  now  con- 
nected with  the  institution  is  ample  proof  that  the  salary  scale  must 
be  promptly  raised  if  present  standards  are  to  be  maintained. 

The  spirit  of  attachment  and  devotion  is  remarkably  strong  in  the 
university  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  many  of  the  instructors  are  serving  at  salaries  much  lower  than 
could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Solely  from  the  viewpoint  of  justice 
to  the  individuals  involved  the  State  should  be  more  liberal  in  the 
matter  of  salaries,  but  the  State's  chief  concern  is  after  all  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  educational  policy.  For  this  reason  it  must 
face  the  problem  with  a  full  realization  Uiat  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  salaries  approximately  equal  to 
those  of  similar  institutions  in  other  States.  No  institution  can  depend 
indefinitely  upon  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  maintain  its  standards  of 
efficiency.  New  men  must  be  employed  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  pro- 
vide for  developments,  and  men  of  the  best  qualifications  are  not 
easily  attracted  to  institutions  with  low  salary  scales.  The  raising 
of  salaries,  therefore,  should  not  be  regarded  by  the  State  as  disinter- 
ested benevolence  to  college  instructors,  but  rather  as  a  service  to 
itself  in  the  interests  of  efficiency. 

VI.  STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  college  admission  standards  in  Alabama 
until  recent  years  has  been  the  lack  of  a  well  regulated  scheme  of 
articulation  between  the  high  schools  and  the  State's  higher  institu- 
tions. For  many  years  a  dual  standard  of  entrance  requirements  has 
existed,  caused  largely  by  the  rivalry  of  the  State  University  and  the 
Polytechnic  Institute.  This  rivalry  has  partially  disappeared  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  of  the  Association  of  Alabama  Colleges, 
which  includes,  besides  the  university,  nearly  all  of  the  leading  pri- 
vately endowed  colleges  of  the  State.  This  association,  by  a  wise 
policy  of  affiliation  with  a  large  but  selected  group  of  State-inspected 
public  high  schools,  has  raised  the  State  standard  of  college  entrance 
requirements.  The  requirements  now  imposed  by  the  members  of  the 
association  coincide  with  those  prescribed  by  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 
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The  indirect  result  has  been  the  raising  of  entrance  standards  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  whose  requirements  for  entrance  to 
regular  collegiate  work  are  now  essentially  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
university.  Nevertheless,  the  past  policy  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  with  respect  to  entrance  standards  and  its  present  refusal 
to  join  the  college  association  have  subjected  it  to  criticism,  just  or 
unjust,  throughout  the  entire  State. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  institute  as  a  land-grant  college 
is  under  obligations  to  admit  a  comparatively  laige  group  of  students 
to  special  or  noncoUegiate  courses,  on  a  lower  basis  of  entrance  stand- 
ards than  is  required  for  collegiate  work.  But  the  institute  should 
so  safeguard  the  entrance  from  these  courses  to  the  regular  college 
courses  that  it  may  be  imder  no  suspicion  of  laimess  in  administering 
its  collegiate  standards.  It  should  also  so  classify  its  students  as  to 
make  their  actual  status  unmistakably  plain. 

The  committee  urges  that  all  State  higher  institutions  come  to- 
gether on  a  common  platform  of  college  entrance  standards  such  as 
that  of  the  Alabama  Association  of  Colleges.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
even  the  appearance  of  a  dual  system  of  entrance  requirements  in  the 
State  of  Alabama.  As  long  as  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  exists,  the  weaker 
high  schools  of  the  State  will  readily  find  an  excuse  for  not  reaching 
the  standards  agreed  to  by  the  leading  higher  institutions. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  problem  relates  to  the  possibility 
of  entrance  to  both  institutions  on  12  units  of  high  school  work.  As 
long  as  students  leave  four-year  high  schools  the  year  before  gradu- 
ation and  enter  directly  upon  their  college  work  at  a  State  institu- 
tion it  wUl  be  difficult  for  the  local  high  schools  to  obtain  the  support 
necessary  to  maintain  standards  required  in  the  fourth  year.  The 
State  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  competing  with  the  fourth 
year  of  the  high  school. 

From  Table  75  it  is  evident  that  it  is  time  for  a  more  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  all  institutions  within  the  State,  both  public 
and  private,  in  insisting  that  this  type  of  student  should  remain  at 
the  four-year  high  school  imtil  he  has  completed  at  least  14  units. 

Out  of  341  students  admitted  to  the  University  of  Alabama  in 
1916-17, 15,  or  4.3  per  cent,  were  admitted  with  12  imits  of  prepara- 
tion from  standard  four-year  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  uni- 
versity also  received  seven  students  with  12  units  from  standard 
three-year  high  schools,  or  1.7  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  22  students 
admitted  with  12  units,  or  about  6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
entrants.  Some  of  the  endowed  private  institutions  of  the  State 
unfortunately  have  accepted  much  larger  numbers  of  12-unit  stu- 
dents from  standard  four-year  high  schools,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
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of  the  Birmingham  College  and  the  Athens  College  for  Young 
Women.  Out  of  301  students  admitted  to  the  Alabama  Poljrtechnic 
Institute  in  1916-17,  23,  or  7  per  cent,  were  admitted  with  12  units 
of  preparation  from  four-year  high  schools;  9  students,  approxi- 
mately 3  per  cent,  were  admitted  from  three-year  high  schools,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  for  1916-17. 
It  is  likely  that  the  disturbed  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
war  account  for  the  larger  percentage  of  12-unit  students  admitted 
by  both  institutions  in  1917-18. 

Table  75. — Number  of  students  entering  college  with  12  units  from  3  year  and 
4  year  high  schools;  including  institutions  of  Alaham^i  Association  of  Col- 
leges, and  Alabama  Polytechnic  InMitute, 
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Some  aspects  of  collegiate  stOAidards. — The  study  of  the  duplica- 
tion of  curricula  in  the  two  leading  State  higher  institutions  neces- 
sarily involves  an  investigation  of  the  alleged  competition  between 
the  bachelor  of  arts  and  the  bachelor  of  science  curricula  of  the 
State  University  and  the  bachelor  of  science  curriculum — ^the  general 
course — at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.  A  careful  study  of 
the  accompanying  graphs  shows  that  the  alleged  competition  be- 
tween these  curricula  is  largely  imaginary. 

The  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  curricula  at  the  university  compare  favorably 
in  general  content  and  quality  with  similar  curricula  in  the  leading 
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higher  institutions  of  the  United  States,  it  being  clearly  understood 
that  the  aims  of  these  curricula  are  purely  cultural. 

The  B.  S.  (general  course)  at  Auburn  is  a  curriculum  sui  generis. 
It  approaches  more  nearly  in  content  and  quantity  to  the  typical  en- 
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gineering  course,  except  that  it  exceeds  the  average  engineering 
course  by  at  least  40  semester  hours  in  total  requirements,  and  like- 
wise exceeds  the  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  requirement  in  most  universities  by 
at  least  60  semester  hours.  Aside  from  the  work  in  history,  the  cur- 
riculum combines  strongly  professionalized  courses  in  science  with 
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large  opportunities  for  election  of  subjects  in  the  applied  sciences 
such  as  agriculture  and  engineering. 

The  courses  in  engineering. — The  committee  has  discovered  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  the  opinion  that  the  courses  or  the  curricula 
in  engineering  in  the  land-grant  colleges  are  not  of  the  same  char- 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
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acter  as  the  courses  and  curricula  in  engineering  in  the  State  uni- 
versities or  in  privately  endowed  institutions.  This  is  an  old  super- 
stition. Figures  43  and  44  clearly  indicate  that  the  degree  curricula 
in  engineering  at  Auburn  are  fundamentally  equivalent  in  content 
and  more  than  equivalent  in  quantity  to  the  degree  curricula  in 
engineering  at  the  university. 
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The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  enrollments  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Jefferson,  Dallas,  Montgomery,  Leo,  and  Mobile  Counties. 


Maf  1G, — Totfll  enrollment  of  the  titiiversity  and  the  Poly- 
tecbulc   iDstitnte.   by  countlcB,   1917-18. 

(Numbers  ftbgve  the  name  of  the  coooty  refer  to  the 
UDlvor»lty,  those  below  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute  J 
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Attention  is  caUed  to  the  engineering  enrollments  in  Tuscaloosa, 
Jefferson,  Dallas,  Montgomery,  Lee,  and  Mobile  Counties. 
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Map  17. — Enrollments  in  engineering  at  the  unlTersity 
and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  by  coontles, 
1917-18. 

(Numbers  above  the  name  of  the  county  refer  to  the 
university,  those  below  to  the  Polytechnic  Institute.) 
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COMPARISON  OF  ALABAMA  WITH  OTHER  STATES. 

In  1913,  Alabama  ranked  twenty-third  among  the  States  with  re* 
spect  to  the  amount  expended  for  higher  education  for  each  $1,000 
of  wealth.  The  amount  was  65  cents,  according  to  Table  76.  The 
following  Southern  States  exceeded  that  figure;  Tennessee  spent  80 
cent^;  Mississippi,  87  cents;  North  Carolina,  94  cents;  Soutli  Caro- 
lina, $1.21 ;  and  Virginia,  $1.30.  The  last-named  State  spent  110  per 
cent  more  than  the  corresponding  expenditure  made  by  Alabama. 

Table  7^,^A mount  expended  tor  higher  education  f(tr  envh  $1,000  of  wealth  in 
order  of  rank,  by  8tate9,  lhl3-l^. 


1,  Delaware .— -  $3.88 

2.  New  Hampshire — ^- 1.84 

8*  Massachusetts ^__-_  1.47 

4.  Virginia ^_-_-  1.37 

5.  Wisconsin ^ .  1.27 

6.  Cannectlcut 1.25 

7.  Arizona - — — 1.23 

8.  South  CaroUna — —  1.  21 

©.  Maryland .95 

10.  North  Carolina  ,^_— ^^ .  94 

11.  Maine .^ —  .92 

12.  Mississippi ^— ^—  .87 

13.  Tennessee ^ .80 

14.  Mlimesota .- .79 

15.  New  York  ___^„^_-^ .74 

16.  Michigan _._.^ - .73 

17.  SouUj  Dakota— -  .  72 

18.  Idaho  ^— .. .  71 

10,  Utah. _-_ .70 

20.  CaUfornla ,, .68 

21.  Dllnols. ...„ ^_._  .68 

22.  Orej?on___^ ___.  .67 

|B.  ALABAMA ^.. „_  .65 

M,  WashlniUon ._.„  ,64 

2S.  North  Dnkotu__. .61 


2(J.  Georgia 

27.  Vermont ^-- 

28.  New  Mexico —.— 

29.  Ohio -. ^^ 

SO.  Rhode  Islands- 

31.  Wyoming. ^^_^ 

32.  Louisiana -^..^ ^.™ 

33.  Pennsylvania.,^ ^^ 

34.  Kansas^ 

S5.  Iowa - ^_, 

36.  Nebraska -^ .- 

37.  Kentucky .^^,„„^^.,^,.^ 

38.  Colorado .^^^^^ .^,^_ 

39.  Texas.— _. 

40.  Montana --__ „_ 

41.  Nevada . ^^^.. 

42.  Florida 

43.  Indlaua ..^ 

44.  Missouri 

45.  West  Virginia 

46.  New  Jersey ^^. ._ 

47.  Arkansas •^- 

48.  Oklahoma 


$0.01 
.60 
.60 
.56 

-  .56 

-  .56 
,     *65 

-  .54 


.51 
.51 
.50 
.50 
.49 
.48 
.47 
.44 
.42 
.42 
.89 


.80 
.19 


Average  for  United  States. 


.78 


The  average  expenditure  of  the  48  States  of  the  Union  %vas  78  cents 
for  each  !f  1,000  of  wealth.    The  average  of  the  following  group  of 
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Southern  States — ^Virginia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee,  Alabama,  Greorgia,  Louisiana.  Florida,  and  Texas — 
was  79  ce^ts.    Alabama  suffers  in  both  comparisons. 

Per  capita  receipts  of  higher  institutions. — According  to  Table  77, 
Alabama  ranked  forty-fourth  among  the  States  in  1913  with  respect 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  receipts  of  higher  institutions  per  capita 
among  the  population.  Its  higher  institutions  received  57  cents  per 
capita  of  the  population.  Florida,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Loui- 
siana, North  Carolina,  Texas,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  sur- 
passed Alabama  to  the  extent  of  from  5  to  155  per  cent.  The  per 
capita  apportionment  in  Virginia  was  $1.45.  Compared  with  the 
average  apportionment  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union — $3.22,  or  the 
median,  $1.65 — ^the  showing  of  Alabama  is  very  poor. 

Table  77.— Rank  of  States  as  to  per  capita  receipts  of  hiffher  educational 
institutions,  int^udinff  normal  schools^  191S-H. 


1.  Delaware $5.65 

2.  Arizona 2. 94 

3.  New  Hampshire 2. 62 

4.  Nevada 2.58 

5.  Massachusetts 2.51 

6.  CJonnectlcut - 2.48 

7.  Wisconsin i 2.88 

8.  CaUfornla 2.80 

9.  North  Dakota 2. 17 

10.  Minnesota 1.90 

11.  Oregon 1.88 

12.  New  York 1.77 

13.  Illinois 1.76 

14.  Iowa 1.71 

15.  Washington 1. 71 

la  South  Dakota 1. 64 

17.  Nebraska 1.54 

18.  Maryland 1. 46 

19.  Virginia 1.45 

20.  Montana 1.44 

21.  Ck)lorado 1.48 

22.  Kansas 1.88 

23.  Utah 1.88 

24.  Vermont 1.85 

25.  Michigan 1.85 


I  26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 
82. 
88. 
84. 
85. 
36. 
87. 
38. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


Wyoming $1.82 

Idaho 1. 27 

Maine 1.  27 

South  Carolina 1. 04 

Ohio - 1. 01 

Pennsylvania 1. 00 

Rhode  Island .  08 

New  Mexico .  92 

Texas .  83 

New  Jersey .81 

Indiana .77 

North  Carolina .  75 

West  Virginia .71 

Missouri 1 .  70 

Louisiana .68 

Tennessee ,67 

Mississippi .68 

Florida .  60 

ALABAMA .  57 

Georgia .  54 

Oklahoma .  51 

Kentucky .47 

Arkansas ,83 


Average  for  United  States.    3. 22 


The  Bureau  of  Education  is  aware  that  the  data  upon  which  these 
observations  are  founded  are  somewhat  antiquated.  Later  data  just 
collected  give  fair  evidence  that  similar  tabulations  for  the  year  1918, 
which  are  now  in  preparation,  will  vary  but  slightly  from  those  here 
presented,  leaving  the  State  of  Alabama  in  relatively  the  same 
position.  The  expenditures  for  all  the  higher  institutions,  public  and 
private,  within  the  several  States  are  covered  in  the  foregoing  tables. 
The  expenditures  for  normal  schools  are  also  included. 
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In  Tables  78  and  79  which  follow,  similar  data  are  presented  with 
respect  to  the  State  collegiate  institutions,  excluding  normal  sdiools. 
These  figures  are  for  the  year  1918. 

Tabu  7S. — Amount  expended  for  State-Supported  higher  education  for  each 
tlfiOO  of  wealth,  hy  States,  1918,  excluding  normal  achooU. 

1.  Wyoming 1—  $0.82     26.  Indiana $0.32 

2.  Arizona .78     27.  Texas .32 

a  Idaho .74     2a  Virginia .31 

4.  New  Mexico .09     29.  Maine .29 

5.  Utah .69     30.  Iowa .28 

6.  South  Dakota .56     31.  North  Carolina .28 

7.  Michigan .53     32.  Ohio .25 

a  Montana .53     33.  Georgia .22 

9.  Tennessee .53    34.  Kentucky .22 

10.  Delaware _  .51     35.  North  Dakota .22 

11.  Vermont .50    36.  Oklahoma .21 

12.  Wisconsin .48     37.  West  Virginia .20 

la  New  Hampshire .46     38  ALABAMA .17 

14.  Neyada .43    39.  Connecticut .15 

16.  Colorado .39     40.  IlUnols .15 

la  Minnesota .38     41.  Maryland .16 

17.  Mississippi .37      42.  MlBsouri .15 

la  Oregon .37     4a  Arkansas .14 

19.  South  Carolina .37     44.  Rhode  Island .14 

20.  Massachusetts .34     45.  New  York .10 

21.  Florida .33     46.  New  Jersey .06 

22.  Kansas .33     47.  Pennsylvania .06 

23.  Nebraska .33     48  Louisiana .05 

24.  Washington .33  

25.  California .  32  Average  for  United  States-  .  36 

According  to  Table  78,  the  position  of  Alabama  is  again  exceed- 
ingly low.  It  ranks  thirty-eighth.  The  expenditure  for  the  uni- 
versity, the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Montevallo  was  only  17  cents 
for  each  $1,000  of  State  wealth.  Nine  Southern  States  have  exceeded 
this  expenditure,  conspicuous  among  them  being  Virginia  with  M 
cents;  Mississippi,  37  cents;  and  Tennessee,  53  cents.  If  compao-ison 
be  made  with  the  leading  States  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States 
the  position  of  Alabama  suffers  accordingly.  It  should  be  explained 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  relatively  low  position  of 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  in  this  table  is  that  these  States  are 
the  seats  of  a  large  number  of  very  wealthy  privately  endowed  in- 
stitutions, many  of  which  were  well  established  before  the  formation 
of  the  States.  In  most  of  these  States  it  will  be  found  that  the  State- 
supported  higher  institutions  are,  on  the  whole,  receiving  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  the  State-supported  institutions  of  Alabama. 
Compared  with  the  average  of  84  cents  for  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
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Alabama  is  giving  just  50  per  cent  lei>5,  or  17  cents.  The  gi^oupof 
Southern  States  previously  mentioned  expended,  in  1918,  29  cent* 
or  41  per  cent  more  than  Alabama. 

TikBUt  19,— Rank  of  Staieif  a*  to  per  capita  receipta  of  higher  eduoaOonat  in»ii^ 
tuHon9  Hupporied  bu  the  Staie,  normal  sohooU  not  includetl. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7* 
8. 
8. 

la 
11. 

12. 
18. 
14. 
15. 
IC. 
17. 
IS. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24, 
25, 

2a 


Nevada - - |2.4S 

Arizona 1. 90 

Wyoming 1,62 

Montana 1. 60 

Utah _.._.____- 1, 55 

Soutb  Dakota 1.62 

Iowa ^. __—_._ 1. 38 

Idaho—.. — —^ 1.33 

Nebraska  __„^-_-__^ 1,83 

Colorado— — ^ -—_  1. 26 

t^Ufornlji — ^ ^_  1. 21 

Mk'hipin -: - 1,20 

Minnesota -^_  L  20 


Oregon 

KansoB 

Wleeonsin 

New  Mexico  — 

Waablnirton 

North   Dakota 

Vermont 

Delft  wart* 

New  Hampshire 

Texas 

Indiana 

Oklahoma — 

MassRcbusetts , 


1.19 

1-14 

1.08 

1.04 

.09 

.92 

.88 

.87 

.77 

,70 

.68 

.66 

.65 


27,  Tennessee 

28,  Florida  — ,_   . 

29.  Ohio—. 

30.  IlllnoU ..-_- 

81.  Maine—-- ^^ 

32.  West  Virginia—-  _.. 

33.  South  Carolina 

84,  Virginia .^. 

35.  Connecticut . 

36.  Mississippi  __^—^_ 

37.  Missouri-. ._. 

38.  Marj  land  — ^ ^ ^^ 

39.  New  York .^^^ . 

40.  North  CaroUna  _.. 

41.  Kentucky  .-_--.__ 

42.  Rhode  Island 

43.  Georj^a^---^--— _ 

44.  ALABAMA — . 

45.  Arkansas ,^— 

46.  New  Jersey 

47.  Pennsylvania.^ - 

48.  Louisiana .^,. 

Average   for   the    United 
States. 


10. 5a 

is 

\s 

.18 
4S 
4S 
35 


n 

25 

ifi 

.09 


_.- ..^. .m 


Note. — In  Tahles  76  tu  79,  the  amounts?  iippropriiit^^il  for  bvillrMnics  ami  |irr- 
mani>nt  Improvements  are  Included. 

The  apportionment  per  capita  of  the  receipts  of  State  Kijorher  in- 
stitutions for  1918  is  "riven  in  Tobk  79.  Alabrima  again  ranks  very 
low,  being  forty-fourth,  with  a  per  capita  apportionment  of  only  21 
cents.  The  Southern  States  which  surpass  Alabama  in  this  respect 
are  Georgia  with  24  cents  per  capita  of  the  population,  KentucJcy 
witli  2f>  cents,  North  Carolina  with  29  cents,  Mississippi  with  34 
cents,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  each  with  43  cents,  Florida  with 
55  cents,  Tennessee  with  58  cents,  and  Texa«?  with  TO  cent^.  Alabama 
surpasses  only  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  in  the  South,  although  it 
should  he  borne  in  mind  that  Ijoiiisiana*  relatively  poor  as  hor  show- 
ing is,  supports  indirectly  Tulane  University,  a  large  privately  en- 
dowed institution,  in  addition  to  the  State  university*  New  Jersey 
and  Penns}dvania  show  smaller  per  capita  receipts  for  the  Statu 
supported  higher  ins-titutions,  but  this  apparent  deficiency  is  off^set 
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hy  the  Tcry  generous  support  given  the  many  privately  endowed 
universiti<is  and  colleges  of  these  States. 

Analys^is  of  the  property  and  incofne  of  State-mpported  imtit^J^ 
tion^  of  higher  education  in  eertmn  States, — The  property  and  in- 
come of  State-supported  universities  and  colleges  in  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona, South  Dakota,  Florida,  Washington,  South  Carolina,  Lou- 
isiana^ ilississippi,  Virginia,  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  California,  and  Texas  will  now  be  discussed*  The 
situation  in  Alabama  will  be  compared  with  that  in  these  States. 

This  group  has  been  selected  because  it  includes  the  most  com- 
parable Southern  States.  It  includes  typical  States  of  the  North  and 
West*  It  also  includes  those  States  whose  institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
bureau's  studies  relate  to  Arizona,  Washington,  Iowa,  and  South 
Dakota* 

Tables  81  to  84  and  figure  45  show  the  property  of  State  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  also  the  income  from  the  State,  the  income  from 
the  United  States,  the  income  from  all  other  sources,  and  the  total 
income.  From  these  tables  appropriations  for  buildings  and  per- 
manent improvements  hare  been  excluded.  The  tables  give  the  IT 
States  according  to  rank  of  population.  The  data  are  compiled  for 
the  years  1910,  1917,  and  1918,  the  average  of  the  last  two  years^ 
mentioned  being  given  also. 

The  proportion  of  white  and  colored  population  in  the-se  States  is 
given  in  Table  80,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  between  the  white 
populations  of  the  various  States.  With  respect  to  total  population, 
Alabama  may  be  consistently  compared  with  Georgia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Minnesota,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  and  Vir^nia.  With  respect  to 
white  population  only,  Alabama  may  be  compared  with  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Mississippi. 

Tabuc  80< — Rank  in  total  papiUatimt  of  the  11  States  diacui9ed  in  thi$  Sitrvey, 
includinff  pofmlation  of  whiieB  and  Neffroei, 


dtetos  In  rank  of  popuIatloQ. 

: ^^ -All 

I,  T«iu .- 

S.CftllftiniJa.. 

a»  Otorik , 

4.  Kortn  CarnHna 

5.  ALABAMA... 44»— 

Q.  Mlxtnaeota .., 

T,  TtimmatA — .,.;,., 

S.  Iowa.. » 

«.  Virginia,... ..i..\..,., 

WWmiaip^. 

11.  Loulsfana..... ., 

12.  Sooth  CvoJlna ^, , 

15.  Wa?hJiij?UMi •......., 

14.  Florida. , 

16.  South  Dakota , 

lA.  AHiQoa ..,.,^,,^ ,».< 

ir.  NtTa4a...,....„..^.......„.«..,i, 


Per 

C«Qt 

While. 


83 

18 

96 

&5 

45 

fig 

32 

57 

42 

90 

7« 

22 

90 

«7 

S3 

A4 

50 

a? 

43 

4fi 

5S 

97 

59 

41 

97 

Kt 

14 

«t 

Per 

cent 

not 

wMt*. 


Whit*. 


3,751,528 

2,920,611 

l,«ll,73fl 

1,666,  n9 

1,356,374 

2,310.236 

l,81l,0S3 

2,209,997 

1.498i|i659 

869,200 

l,r64»533 

740,126 

1,681.747 

547,243 

701,513 

222,366 

im,«65 


Colored. 


806,828 

153,712 
1,313,9W 

7R4,0d4 

1,023,381 

IS,  960 

501.908 
15,247 

724,868 
1,019.818 

806,  U3 

911,  mi 
47,342 

:M0,280 
24,091 
45,546 
10,785 


'Rytal 
popatiir* 
tion,  Jiut. 

i.ms. 


4,568,361 

3,074^3» 
2,915,710 
2,450|20S 
2»  879, 600 
2,82^866 
1.286,128 
2, 224;  771 
2,223,527 
l,9R9,018 
l,«70,8W 
1,652,069 
1,628,989 
927,512 

726,  acu 

257,912 
112,740 
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From  the  standpoint  of  total  population,  based  upon  the  estimate-i 
made  for  January  1,  1918,  Alabama  ranks  fifth  in  the  group  of  U 
States  given,  l^ut  ranks  seventh  with  respect  to  property  of  State 
higi^er  institutions,  being  surpassed  by  Washington,  ilinnesota.  and 
Iowa,  in  the  North,  and  by  Texas  and  Virginia  in  the  Sauth,     (See 
Tables  80  and  81.) 

TAniJS  81. — Value  of  State  higher  uuttttiotml  property  for  1910  and  avtrafi 

for  1917  and  1918. 

■  ..„...„_ 

1010, 

StaiM  hi  r«nk  of  populftUoo, 

lft7W       1 

■           I.  CftlHtimla 

ill, 027,  OH 
7,«0,7»8 

2,248,713 

2  IL'iL!    7\X\ 

1.  Ciiliromia , 

l.lSt.7M    1 
t  llD,i»    1 

■            2,  Minnesota , 

2.  MJniie>«0ta »,. » 

■             ^,  ff^^rti                                     ,    ..     , 

'4 ,  Wash f n^oD, ....''.•.... 

■            4.  Woshlogtan 

4,  lowft , , , 

■             5.  TextiS ;,..-^. ,..,„.„... 

5,  Tajifts,.....,,.^. 

7.  ALABAMA ....«,.4.i.... 

■            fl.  VlTRinla,... .*-...-..*. 

7.  ALABA.MA... ...,..*«,., 

8.  Georirin 

8.   **fMlth  rUTOtlOft. ,...., ............ 

9.  South  Coroliaa ,— .... 

U.   Mi9d«!tinnf .    ..        ..      .   . 

10.  MissLssIppi.  ._ 

10.  fjAareta!^."^       .. r..:     -.-_.! 

11,  North  Carolina... - ». 

3 .  .  i 
a5S^3M 

1 1 .   ?Jnrthr^fftHti^ 

12.  South  Dakota ...•„...,.„ 

12.  South  IHkoU..... , 

13.  T6nniBa<iM . . <.....,».•«.»..,.«.,.• 

I'H,  TeiinttiiseA. ....«......,..«..,. ^.*, 

U.  LouiHliina . . . , 

15*  Floridft. »..-, , 

H.  Louhianii          i ^^a 

15.  Nevsdii *.^ 

Ifl.  FI«rid» ....,...-,., 

16.  NevadA ,. .,. 

17.  Ariuioji .^ >. 

1   17,  ArimnlMi--...-__.,_,»,-,,_-,^_^,,, 

1  Doos  Dot  loclude  Mo&tavallo.                              «  Lnchjde^  Moiit«v»Uo. 

The  most  significant  comparisons  are  those  which  may  be  made 
with  States  where  conditions  are  nearly  the  same,  as  in  Virginia,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.    The  value  of  the 
State  higher  institutional  property  of  Alabama  for  the  year  1917-18 
is  given  at  $3,925,508.    In  Virginia  the  value  of  university  property 
for  the  same  year  was  $6,753,060,  or  nearly  twice  as  much;  and  in 
Texas  for  the  same  period  it  was  $8,211,810.    If  we  compare  Alabama 
with  the  Northern  States  with  about  the  same  white  population,  we 
find    Iowa    ajni    Waslungton    with    over    $10,000,000    inreated    iJi 
Statfe  institutions  of  higher  learning,  while  Minnesota  luts  invested 
^H  over   $12,000/}00.      It    is   evident    from    all    viewpoints   that    All- 
^  bama    is    lagging   far   behind    in    the    appropriation    of   suflScient 
funds  for  the  proper  endowment  and  the  maintenance  of  first*claai 
educational  plants  compared  with  other  States  of  similar  population. 
Comparing  Alnbaiua  with  small  States  like  Nevada  and  Arixona, 
with  scaix-ely  a  tenth,  or  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  population  of  Ala- 
bama, it  appears  that  these  States  have  invested  in  proportion  fully 
three  times  as  much  in  university  property. 

Income  of  State  Hupportai  higher  institutions, — The  State  higher 
institution!^  of  Alabama  receive  their  income  from  tlie  State,  the 
United  States,  and  from  miscellaneous  sources.    First  in  impartmooe 
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18  State  support.  According  to  figure  45  we  find  that  Alabama  for 
the  year  1910  ranked  fourteenth  in  the  list  of  17  States,  the  State 
support  for  State  higher  institutions  having  reached  $106,000. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  State  support  of  State  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  North  Carolina,  $150,000;  of  Virginia, 
$225,495;  of  South  Carolina,  $248,885;  and  of  Texas,  $875,900.  For 
the  years  1917  and  1918  the  position  of  Alabama  has  not  improved. 


AMOUNT  OF  INCOME  GRANTED  TO  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  OFHIGNER  LEARNIN6  IN 
A  SELECTED  GROUP  OF  17  STATES. 

YEARS  I9ID-1I,  AND  AVERAGE  OF  1916-18.  NDRMALSCHQOLS  NOT  INCLUDED.  NEITHER 
APPRDPRIATIDNS  FDR  BUILDINGS  AND  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1910-11 


15  3 


»  3 


17  a 


MlMMES0TA.l9t9.66t 


I0WA.»79Q.4J3 


3 


CAUFDRWlA.l790.(m 


J«ASMlN§TQMS9t.079 


TEXAS.  •379.900 


3 


SOUTH  CAW0UMA.ttB4.335 


J 


VIRGINIA.  •8t9,49S 
>5lPn.itt2.3tl 
SOUTH  OAKOTA.i  167.979 
NOffTM  CAROUNA,  #130,000 
fiCOR6IA.tl4fe.000 
LOUISiANA.Itt4i)00 
IH9>>A.<ltl.966 
ALABAMA.  tl06,000 


M«A.6flb|00 
TtlMCSSCe,«8«.M8 


ARlZaHA,#4C.0S0 


AVERAGE  FOR  TWO  YEARS  I9I&I7AN0I9IH8. 
IOWA.»  2.119. 4lt ^ 


3 


CAUPDWmA.»IJB.T47 


3 


TeXAS.»l.636.99t 


MWIMESDTA,»  1.619.913 


WA9MIM6T0M.^9y0.tBI 


SOUTH  CAROUMA.t376.Otl 


6gpB6IA.4369.tlS 


JOUnfOMHnA.l349.390 


.V!gGINU.IS8S.7«0 
.l3tB,9Si 


NORTH  CAROUNA,  1 3t9.8S7 
ARaOMA.4itl.7W 
FUNHOA.!  164,999 
^^kBAMA,ll79.t86 


HE^IA0A,#I48.8S4 
TIMNESSIE,llKI,S6S 

Fio.   43. 


Although  it  still  maintains  its  rank  as  fourteenth  in  the  same  group 
of  States,  the  average  income  of  the  State  university  and  other  State 
colleges  of  Alabama  for  these  years  was  only  $175,285.  Among  the 
several  States  which  have  greatly  increased  the  support  of  their 
higher  institutions  of  learning  may  be  mentioned  North  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  These,  in  turn, 
are  surpassed  by  Texas,  which  granted  an  average  of  $1,636,992  dur- 
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ing  the  years  1^17  and  1918.    Compared  with  Iowa  and  Calif oraia, 
the  income  given  the  higher  institutions  by  the  State  of  Alabama  is 
insignificant.    It  is  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of  that  which  is  granted 
by  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  tliat  which  is  granted 
by  the  State  of  California.    Five  of  the  leading  Southern  States,  two 
of  wliich  are  contiguous  to  Alabama,  granted  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  support  to  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
same  years. 

We  will  next  consider  support  given  by  the  United  Staltes  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  same  group  of  17  State& 

Table  82. — Amount  of  United  ^taie*  nupport  to  State  hiffher  in^titutUmt  of 

learning. 

^^H           Sute  In  raok  or  iiopulAtian. 

ttno 

Arwwm       1 

ft         K  ArhoiM 

fT&.OOO 

45.000 

75.000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75p000 

73,000  1 

68,750 

50^150 

00,000 

iSiSS 

ao,ooo 

I,  Tszift .,••*«. 

iti«S  1 

^^_^    2  Vft^'A'Tfi                  

2.  iowa ,,^ ...I.mi^ 

^^K    «   ft«„*K  n.i».». 

3.  ^}\h  CmreliM -,..... 

^^V      i    WuK«n|rfAn 

4.  Ttamaoe*..... „ 1 

^^      ll  loWft...! 

5.  North  Carolliift .„,,....„ 

6.  MlniiesoU .. 

m           «.  TwKMMeo „ 

■                7.  f>H|k.n,lfl.,    ,,,,,.,.,_,    ,,,„.„._. 

7,  vjrri^ii  ..   ,,,...,..,,  ,,  ,,,. 

W           *,  Mliintfof« , 

8.  ALABAMA ,.,,'„l 

I           9  T^jm. , 

9.  CtiUcrmim 

1           ia  NmHi  OuoUna 

l(h  Wishtofton    .      ..  .^  .,.  **. 

K          lU  Vir&ia..... 

ii.  South  iS^UEote l-L.I.-^;iI 

■         12.  Ltnlbkna 

11.  imMM      ,. 

K         ISf    AI/AFAMA 

^^^    tA     llf«f^pp1 

14.  Oeorvlft.... 

^^K  III   xnn^A^ 

l&  Ajifooa..,...........,.^.,......  , 

^^Vl<L  South  OwoIIda 

Uk  Nevftdft 

^^"    «»    flfMWI%. .             ,.....x 

17,  FkorkU, „..„.. 

1           According  to  Table  82»  Alabama  ranked  tliirtieth  in  1910,  having 
^^  received  $54,628  from  the  Federal  Government,    In  the  years  1917 
V  and  1918  the  State  received  on  an  average  more  than  double  the 
amount  received  in  1910.    Its  relative  rank  had  advanced  from  thir- 
teenth to  eighth*    This  is  due  primarily  to  the  progressive  incretso 
of  the  Federal  funds  since  1914.    In  that  respect  Alabama  instita* 
tions  show  a  gain  in  support  from  the  Federal  Government  which 
stands  in  favorable  contrast  to  the  relative  decline  of  State  support 
during  the  same  period. 

The  third  source  of  income  includes  that  received  elsewhere  than 

from  the  State  or  the  United  States.    An  income  of  this  character 

can  not  be  expected  to  show  the  same  stability  as  may  be  expected  of 

the  income  received  from  public  sources.    Nevertheless,  the  interest 

that  the  public  has  in  State  institutions  may  be  gauged  considerably 

^^v  by  the  amount  which  is  obtained  through  private  benefactions,  alumni 

^^■associations,  and  the  like.    According  to  Table  83,  Alabama,  in  1910, 

^^Kmeeived  $143,972  from  various  sources.    Its  rank  in  the  group  of  IT 
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St«ites  was  sixth.    Alabama  was  surpassed  by  Texas,  with  $230,370, 
and  by  Virginia  with  $303,872,  as  well  as  by  three  northern  States. 

Table  S3.— Income  of  State  inMHutiong  of  higher  learning  from  sourcei  other 
than  the  State  and  the  Uniied  tutates. 
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U.  Aiixona....... 

12.  Louisiami 

13.  Tonnessoe 

14.  Gcrogia 

15.  South  Carolina, 

la.  Florida,. 

17.  Navada 


forvoars 
1917-18. 


Sl|3«6|000 
666,973 

in,  449 

298,300 

183  as8 

158,862 
m,7S4 
121,134 
105,106 
90,066 
70,721 
07,324 
80,048 


Notwithstanding  the  relatively  good  position  of  Alabama  in  this 
respect  during  1910  there  has  been  in  succeeding  years  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  income  received  from  "  other  sources."  The  State 
in  1917  and  1918  ranked  eighth  in  the  list  of  17  States  with  respect 
to  such  income.  In  the  years  1917  and  1918  Alabama  institutions 
averaged  $188,258  from  other  sources,  being  surpassed  by  those  of 
Mississippi  with  $293,309;  by  those  of  Virginia  %vith  $565,973;  and 
by  those  of  Texas  with  $1,126,682,  as  well  as  by  those  of  four 
Northern  States,  It  is  evident  that  the  interest  of  the  citizens  of 
Alabama  in  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State  as  expr^sed  through 
private  benefactions  has  not  grown  to  the  extent  that  it  has  in  many 
other  States.  Although  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  income 
from  *'  other  sources  "  during  the  period  between'  1910  and  1918, 
nevertheless,  it  has  been  very  insignificant  compared  with  the  in- 
crease shown  in  Mississippi,  Washington,  Iowa,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia, 

If  the  entire  income  of  the  State  higher  institutions  is  considered 
by  States,  excluding  the  appropriations  for  buildings  and  permanent 
improvements,  we  find,  according  to  Table  84,  that  for  the  years  1917 
and  1918  Alabama  stood  twelfth  in  the  list  of  17  St4iteSj  being  sur- 
passed by  Georgia,  South  Carolina*  North  Carolina,  Mississippi, 
Virginia,  and  Texas  of  the  Southern  States,  and  by  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  Minnesota,  California,  and  Iowa  of  the  North  and 
West. 
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Table  84. — Average  total  income  for  years  1917-18. 

1.  Iowa $3,130,360 

2.  California 8,180,221 

3.  Texas 2,922,100 

4.  Minnnesota 2,479,216 

5.  Washington 1,473,406 

6.  Virginia 1,016,418 

7.  Mississippi 728,513 

8.  South  Dakota 622.445 

9.  North  Carolina 609, 853 

10.  South  Carolina 586,277 

11.  Georgia 559,829 

12.  ALABAMA 475.075 

13.  Arizona 424, 700 

14.  Louisiana 388,816 

15.  Tennesee i 363, 450 

la  Florida 340, 624 

17.  Nevada 268, 740 

The  institutions  of  the  neighboring  State  of  Mississippi  received 
nearly  75  per  cent  more,  those  of  Virginia  considerably  over  twice 
as  much,  while  those  of  Texas  received  during  the  same  period  nearly 
six  times  as  much. 

The  question  of  support  of  State  institutions  may  properly  be 
tteated  by  institutions  as  well  as  by  States.  According  to  Table  85 
there  are  14  State  universities  in  the  group  of  17  States  whidi  have 
been  used  for  comparisons.  The  average  annual  income  of  these 
State  universities  from  1913  to  1918  was  as  follows: 

Table  85. — Average  total  income  of  State  universities  in  the  17  States  compared. 

1.  University  of  CaUfomia $3,373,485 

2.  University  of  Minnesota 2,645,168 

3.  Iowa  State  University— 1,240,780 

4.  University  of  Washington 732,667 

5.  University  of  Tennessee 517,951 

6.  University  of  Virginia 444,143 

7.  University  of  Arizona 382,968 

8.  University  of  Georgia 348,882 

9.  Louisiana  State  University 288,505 

10.  University  of  Nevada 258,468 

11.  University  of  Florida 186,981 

12.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 187,168 

18.  University  of  South  CaroUna 139,920 

14.  University  of  Mississippi 139,881 

According  to  this  table  the  University  of  Alabama  ranks  twelfth. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  Tables  85  and  86  the  appropria- 
tions for  buildings  and  other  permanent  improvements  are  included. 

The  income  of  the  independent  land-grant  colleges  in  these  same 
States  was  as  follows : 
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Table  86. — Aveixtge  total  income  of  land-grant  colleges  in  the  It  States 

compared, 
1.  Iowa  State  College $1,479,832 


2.  Washington  State  College 

3.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Mississippi 

4.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute , 

5.  Clemson  Agricnltiiral  College 

e.  ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

7.  Georgia  School  of  Technology 


592,862 
480,855 
389,968 
362,475 
255,094 
222,019 


PERCENT  INCREASE  0URIN6  THE  PAST  10  YEARS  IN  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT, 
TEACHING  FORCE,  AND  INCOME  FROM  STATE  AND  PRODUCTIVE  FUNDS;APPROPPIA- 
TIONSH)RBUIL0IN6S  EXCLUDED. 
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In  this  group  of  seven  institutions,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
ranks  sixth  in  the  amount  of  support  from  all  sources,  surpassing  only 
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the  Georgia  School  of  Technology.    The  comparison  is  not  enttrelj 
fair,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Georgia  includes  the 
college  of  agriculture  and  receives  the  $50,000  of  the  Federal  land- 
I  grant  fund. 

Increase  of  State  support  of  higher  editcatioTu — Perhaps  the 
striking  evidence  of  the  inade<iuacy  of  State  support  for  State  high 
educational  institutions  is  found  in  the  accompanying  figures,  Ac* 
cording  to  figures  46  and  47  the  student  enrollment  and  teaching 
force  gi  the  university  and  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  has  increased 


PERCeifT  IKCREA5E  OU  RING  TME  PA5T  ID  YEARS  iN  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT, TEACHING  FORCE  ,Af«0 
FRDMTnE  STATE  AND  PROOUCTIWE  FU  N  OS  ^  APPRO  R«l  ATI  DNS  FDI?  BUILDIN85  EXCLUDED , 

ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 


steadily  and  rapidly  for  the  past  10  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
income  from  the  State  has  not  increased  either  so  rapidly  or  so  con- 
stantly. 

The  same  conditions  hold  true  for  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical 
Institute,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  rwctrtt 

Increase  of  students  from  1908  to  1917^ — ^-        5f 

Increase  of  students  from  1008  to  1918— —        Zl 

Per  cent  gain  based  on  tbe  average  of  the  two  years 47 

Increase  of  teacb'^rs  from  1908  to  1917 --^ ^ ^,       Zl 

lacrease  of  teachers  from  1908  to  1918 — ^ 28 

Per  cent  gain  based  on  the  average  of  the  two  years ^^        24 

InereftBe  In  State  support  from  1908  to  1918- ^— ^ 11 

(Income  from  State  has  been  practically  stationary  for  past  thrte  years.) 
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InBtructioTud  costs  at  Alabama  State  higher  institutions, — Since 
1915  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  ascertained  the  per  capita  cost 
of  instruction  in  the  State  higher  institutions  of  Washington,  Iowa, 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  South  Dakota.  These  costs  may  properly  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  Alabama  State  institutions. 

In  Table  87  the  per  capita  costs  of  instruction  in  the  institutions 
surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  given  in  minimimi-maxi- 
mum  order,  the  figures  being  in  most  cases  for  two  successive  years. 

Tabls    87. — ^er  caplfa  costs  of  instruction  in  the  insiitutiom  surveyed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education^  in  minimum-maximum  order, 

1.  ALABAilA  GIRLS*  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  Ifllft-IT^ $103,64 

Z  ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  lOia-lT „— _^ 140. 19 

3,  ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  1917-1S_- 153.  S6 

4,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  19XS-17 ^______ 155.00 

5,  ALABAMA   GIRLS'  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  1017-18._,«„^.—     164,74 
e.  Iowa  State  Teachers'  CoUege,  1913-14_. .^. __    168.00 

7.  Iowa  State  Teachers*  CoHege,  1014-15 — -^„ „____. __    170.00 

8.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAAIA.  1917-18.- .— — - 186.30 

a  Washington  Stete  University.  1014-15 -^^-- ^— _._.     192.77 

m  Washington  State  Utilirerslty,  191^-1 4^..^ .^.. .. —  223.49 

IL  Suuth  Dakota  State  University,  1916-17^— — — — —  241.29 

12.  Iowa  State  College,  1913^14 .. ^___.__ 270.00 

13.  Iowa  State  College,  1914-15 — 271,00 

14.  South  Dakota  State  University,  1915-16 .. ^— — 271.30 

15.  Iowa  State  University,  1914-15 --.—-.- __.„ ^ 274.50 

16.  Iowa  State  University,  19ia-14 _...„ — .. — 275.00 

17.  Washington    State   College,   1914-15 . 289.79 

18.  South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1916-17_ ..^ — ._ 350. 12 

m  Washington  State  College,  1913-14____ — _^— „_ 358,37 

20.  Arizona   State   University^  1915-16 ^>— ___. 400,73 

21.  South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-16 — — 441.  21 

22.  Nevada  State  University,  1914-15 ^. — 443. 18 

28.  South  Dakota  State  College.  1916-17__. . ^— 468.35 

24.  Nevada  State  University,  1915-16 — ^^ — — 522.77 

25,  South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1915-16^-^——— 564.32 

In  Table  88  the  same  data  are  tabulated  for  the  average  of  the  two 
years  included  in  the  survey* 
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Table  88. — The  per  capita  costs  based  on  the  average  of  the  two  pears  included 

in  each  survey, 

1.  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  1916-1018 $184.14 

2.  Alabama  Polytechnic  InsUtute,  1916-1918 147.08 

3.  Iowa  State  Teachers*  College,  1913-1915 169.00 

4.  University  of  Alabama,  1916-1918 170.69 

5.  Washington  State  University,  1913-1915 208,13 

6.  South  Dakota  State  University,  1915-1917 256.29 

7.  Iowa  State  CoUege.  1913-1915 270.50 

8.  Iowa  State  University,  1913-1915 ^ 274.75 

9.  Washington  State  College,  1913-1915 324.08 

10.  Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 '400.73 

11.  South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-1917 454.78 

12.  South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1915-1917 457.22 

13.  Nevada  State  University.  1914-1916 482.97 


Table  89  gives  in  detail  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  total 
operating  expenses,  excluding  those  of  the  summer  school,  and  the 
cost  per  student  based  on  the  average  for  two  successive  years. 

Table  89. — Comparative  table  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  higher  education  in  the 
States  of  Washington,  Iowa,  Nevada,  Arizona,  South  Dakota,  and  Alabama. 


WashiogtoD. 


Number  of  stadeots  en- 
r  Jlled  the  fli  8t  iczDttiter. 

Number  of  atudenta  en- 
rolled the  second  sem- 
ester  

Total  enrollment . . 

Average  attendance  fbr 

thesrear , 

Total  opcTatlng  expenses 
excluding  summer 
school 

Cost  per  student  of  aver- 
age attendance 


}». 


State 

Uni- 

versiiy. 


I 


PUte 
College. 


1918-14 


283 


2,373 


4,030 
2,318 

1617,506 
1223.40 


947 


072 


1,010 
050.6 

1343,805 
S358.37 


Iowa. 


State 

Uni- 

versliy. 


State 
College. 


Teachers' 
College. 


1913-14 


2,343 
2,236 


4,680 
2,290 


2,202 


2,207 


4,550 
2,270 


10,009.24 
1275.00 


1010,05133 
S27aOO 


348 


1,246 


3,020 
1,308 


•220,018.22 
I108L00 


Nevada  Arison 

State  State 

Uni-  UdJ- 

versity.  verslty. 


1914-15     1915-16 


310 


310  . 


408 


313  I  «413 


$138,717.00  ||105,5ia90 
9443.18         S4O0.73 


Number  of  students  en- 
rolled first  semester 

Number  of  students  en- 
rolled second  semester 

Totalenrollment. . . 

Average  attendance  for 

the  year , 

Total  operatingexpenses 
excluding  summer 
school 

Cost  per  student  of  aver- 
age attendance 


I   2,724 
2,016 


1914-15 


1914-15 


1915-16 


1517,505 
1192.77 


1,013 
050 


2,410 
2,303 


1,009  , 
081.5  I 


4,710 
2,300 


2,407  1,300 


} 


331 


4,089 

I 
2,405  I 


4,257 
1,410 


050 
329.5 


1285,299 
1289.79 


1^8,195 
8274.50 


•677,140.08  $241,007.52 
$27L  00  $170. 00 


$172,264.28  | 
$522.77  I 


I  Arizona  includes  one  year's  report  only. 


«Toims. 


•  Estimate  of  registrar. 
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Tabls  89. — Comparative  table  of  the  per  capita  cost  of  higher  education  in  the 
States  of  Washington,  loica,  Nevada,  Arizona,  South  Dakota,  and  Ala- 
bama— Conti  nued. 


South  :  akoU. 

Alabama. 

State 
Uni- 
versity. 

State        School  of 
CoUege.        Mints. 

i 

State 

Uni- 

vereity. 

Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Girls 
Poly- 
technic 
InsUtute. 

1915-16 

1916-17 

Number  of  students  enrolled  the 
flrfft  scnester                     ••  •> 

568 

1605 

67 
62 

i 

1 

Kumber  of  students  enrolled  the 

**** 



Total  enroUment 

1,063 
531 

129 
65 

931 
850 

566 

Average  attendance  ior  the  year.. 

358 

731 

^ 

Total  operating  expenses  exclud- 
ing summer  school .^rTrrr... 

1144, 07^07 
t27L30 

I158,966l00 
I44L21 

136, 68a  51 
$564.32 

$113,360.17 
$155.09 

$119,150.69 
$14ai9 

$49,80L31 
$108.54 

Cost  per  student  of  average  at- 
tendanoe 

1916-17 

1917-18 

Number   of  students   enrolled 
fliat  semester. .................. 

631 
622 

116 

78 

Number   of  students   enrolled 
ff^c^vid  semester 

Total  enroltanent ........... 

1,253 
626 

194 
97 

792 
715 

491 

Average  attendance  for  the  year . . 

366 

622 

416 

Tc*al  operating  expenses,  exclud- 

$151,060.00 
1241.29 

6170,947.71 
1468.35 

$33,961.57 
$35ai2 

$115,878.02 
$186.30 

$110,010.47 
$153.86 

$68,537.32 

Cost^'per  student  of  average  at- 
tendance. - 

$164.74 

iTeims. 

Bctsis  of  comparing  costs. — ^Previous  investigations  by  the  bureau 
have  led  to  the  condusion  that  before  the  war  a  per  capita  cost  of 
$275  represented  a  fair  estimate  for  a  State  university.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  the  per  capita  cost  of  a  State  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college  would  exceed  this  figure  owing  to  the  larger  outlay  required 
for  maintaining  the  extensive  laboratory  and  farm  equipment. 

Present  costs  of  Alabama  State  instittUions  compared  with  pre- 
war costs  of  State  higher  institutions  of  Washington^  Nevada^  lowa^ 
Arizona^  and  South  Dakota. — Using  Table  88  for  this  comparison, 
we  find  that  the  per  capita  costs  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  are  the  lowest  of  the 
13  institutions  compared.  The  costs  of  the  University  of  Alabama 
are  lower  with  one  exception  than  those  of  any  other  institution  listed 
in  the  table,  excluding  the  two  other  institutions  from  Alabama. 
The  per  capita  cost  at  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  1916- 
1918,  was  49  per  cent  of  the  per  capita  post  at  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity for  1918-1915.    The  per  capita  cost  at  Alabama  Polytechnic 
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Institute  was  53  per  cent  and  that  at  the  University  of  Alabama  was 
65  per  cent  of  the  per  capita  cost  at  the  Iowa  State  Universitj. 

If  the  per  capita  costs  in  Alabama  were  compared  with  the  191S 
estimates  of  per  capita  cost  for  a  university  of  recognized  standards 
the  comparison  would  be  still  more  unfavorable-  Recent  inqnirieB 
fihow  that  the  expenses  involved  in  providing  higher  education  hag 
increased  anywhere  from  30  to  50  per  cent  throughout  the  Un^| 
States.  But  assuming  conservatively  that  the  present  average  fH 
capita  cost  of  instruction  in  a  standard  college  or  university  mayTP 
estimated  at  a  minimum  of  $»300,  the  following  comparisons  mat 
safely  be  made; 

1.  If  the  average  cost  of  instruction  per  student  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  had  been  $300,  the  expenditures  for  the  last  aradrmic 
year  would  have  been  $223,903.    They  were  $138,820. 

2.  If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the  Alabama  Polytei  uiiic  lo- 
stitute  had  been  $300  tlie  expenditures  for  the  same  year  would  hnT« 

4>een  $220,020.    They  were  $110,010. 

8.  The  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  at  an  institution  like  liie 
Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  is  not  expected  to  be  so  high  as 
that  of  the  State  University.  If  we  assume  that  $250  represents  t 
fair  per  capita  cost  for  an  institution  of  this  type  then  the  Alabami 
Girls'  Technical  Institute  should  have  received  $103,863  instetd  of 
-$68,537.  H 

Inadequacy  of  present  budgets ^ — A  study  of  the  budgets  of  mr 
State  University,  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Girls'  Technical 
Institute,  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  in  the  preceding  sectioDt 
points  to  the  need  of  an  immediate  revision  of  the  annual  estimates 
for  instruction,  administration,  and  maintenance.  It  is  evident 
that  tliB  requests  of  the  administrators  of  the  three  institutions 
mentioned  have  been  exti-eniely  moderate.  Even  if  the  requests  w©r« 
granted,  the  institutions  could  not  be  expected  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ards which  would  be  creditable  to  a  State  of  the  wealth  and  impor- 
tance of  Alalmma,  In  the  past,  the  State  institutions  have  be$lL 
voted  certain  conditional  appropriations.  Only  a  portion  of  these 
tave  materialized.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  budget  these  conditional  appropriations  in  a  satisfio- 
tory  manner. 

The  present  plan  of  budgeting  is  also  subject  to  anoUicr  criticism. 
The  estimates  given  are  on  the  basis  of  an  average  amount  for  each 
4>f  the  next  four  years.  Sufficient  calculation  has  not  been  made  for 
the  necessary  annual  increase  in  expenditures.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
tlte  committee  that  in  calculating  the  budget  for  the  next  quadren- 
nium,  provision  should  be  made  to  increase  the  annual  amounts  iit 
harmony  with  the  per  cent  of  the  growth  of  expenditures  as  indi- 
-cated  by  the  figures  shown  during  the  last  five  years. 
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The  support  of  the  Alahanm  A,  <&  M,  Collsge  for  Negrom. — The 
support  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mcclmnical  College  for 
Negroes  merits  consideration.  According  to  Table  90  there  are  17 
colored  land-grant  institutions  which  receive  a  portion  of  the  Morrill 
funds*  The  principal  sources  of  income  for  Negro  land-grant  col- 
leges are  the  Federal  GoYernmentand  States.  Among  the  17  colored 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  country  that  of  Alabama 
ranks  fourth  in  the  amount  received  from  the  Federal  Government, 
the  sum  being  $22*100.  Considering  the  racial  division  in  the  St^ite  < 
of  Alabama,  this  is  an  entirely  equitable  apportionment.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes 
is  seriously  handicapped  on  account  of  the  lack  of  State  support. 
According  to  Table  91,  the  State  of  Alabama  ranks  fourteenth  in  the 
list  with  respect  to  support  of  Negro  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  the  sum  annually  granted  being  $4,000.  The  appropria- 
tions to  the  Negro  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  in  Missis- 
sippi^ Georgia,  and  Florida  are  at  least  twice  as  much;  in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  three  times  as  much ;  in  Tennessee,  nearly  six 
times  as  much  as  those  made  to  the  similar  institution  in  Alabama. 
The  amount  granted  to  the  Negro  land-grant  college  at  Prairie  View 
Tex.,  is  $61^55,  The  position  of  Alabama  is  really  lower  in  this 
scale  than  it  would  appear,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Arkansas  has  con- 
siderably less  population  and  w*ealth  than  Alabama,  and  Delaware  is 
very  much  smaller  in  population  and  wealth.  Yet  both  States  give 
nearly  as  much  as  Alabama.  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  is  pri- 
marily a  privately  endowed  institution,  receiving  very  ample  support 
from  its  endowments.    Its  status  is  only  quasi-public, 

Tablk  90. — Federal  appropriations  ta  Negro  land-grant  colleges,  1$1&-17, 
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Table  91. — State  appropriatUms  to  Negro  land-grant  colleget,  1916-17.    Fun<U 
for  building  and  permanent  improvement  excluded 

1.  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Texas $61«255 

2.  Lincoln  Institute,  Missouri 61«974 

3.  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  Oklahoma 46, 000 

4.  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 33.500 

5.  Agricultural  and  Industrial   State  Normal  School   for  Negroes, 

Tennessee l 23,931 

6.  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Colored  Persons 18, 260 

7.  Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  North  Carolina 16, 000 

8.  Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

Louisiana . 12.500 

9.  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College, 

South  Carolina 11, 500 

10.  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes 9,000 

11.  Georgia  State  Industrial  College 8,000 

12.  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Mississippi 8,000 

13.  Princess  Anne  Academy,  Maryland 4, 486 

14.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  FOR 

NEGROES,  ALABAMA 4, 000 

15.  State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Delaware 3,500 

16.  Branch  Normal  College,  Arkansas 3,000 

17.  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia 600 

Table  92. — Total  income,  Negro  land-grant  colleges.    Funds  for  building  and 
permanent  improvement  excluded, 

1.  Prairie  View  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Texas $823«  749 

2.  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia 807, 444 

3.  Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Normal  School  for  Negroes, 

Tennessee 137, 025 

4.  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Mississippi 79,685 

5.  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University,  Oklahoma 74, 870 

6.  Colored  Normal,  Industrial,  Agricultural,  and  Mechanical  College, 

South  Carolina 78, 114 

7.  West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute 72,47$ 

8.  Lincoln  Institute,  Missouri 58,87^ 

9.  Negro  Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  North  Carolina 55, 445 

10.  Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes 56, 254 

11.  Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 

Louisiana 53, 981 

12.  Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  for  Colored  Persons 36, 901 

13.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  FOR 

NEGROES.  ALABAMA 29, 982 

14.  Princess  Anne  Academy,  Maryland 27,200 

15.  Georgia  State  Industrial  College 24,667 

16.  Branch  Normal  College,  Arkansas 19,705 

17.  State  College  for  Colored  Students,  Delaware 17,900 

Considering  the  total  income  of  Negro  land-grant  colleges,  exclud- 
ing the  appropriations  for  buildings  and  permanent  improvements^ 
the  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  ranks 
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thirteenth  among  the  17  State  institutions  compared,  having  a  total 
income  of  $29,932,  ( See  Table  92. )  Compared  with  the  Negro  land- 
grant  colleges  in  neighboring  States,  the  income  of  the  Ahvbama 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes  exceeds  that  of  the 
Georgia  institution  only. 

The  conditions  npon  wliich  the  Federal  funds  are  appropriated 
niak^  it  impossible  that  these  moneys  be  expended  for  administration 
and  general  maintenance.  It  is  there foi^  essential  to  the  succe^ul 
Irorking  of  any  Negro  land-grant  institution  in  the  South,  receiviiig 
'  part  of  the  Morrill  fund,  that  the  State  appropriate  the  necessary 
sums  for  administration,  general  equipment,  and  development  of  the 
institution. 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  HIGHER 

EDUCATION. 

1*  The   reform   of  the  revenue   system,  as  outlined   in   Chapter 

xxm. 

2.  A  large  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

M.  Emphasis  by  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  on  the  training 
of  leadei's  in  scientific  agrirylture  and  rural  life. 

4.  The  gradual  differentiation  of  the  programs  of  engineering  edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  as  follows:  (a)  Both  institutions  to  continue  to  offer  civil, 
chemieaU  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering,  (h)  The  Univer- 
sity  of  Alabama  to  relate  its  work  directly  to  the  needs  of  the  mining 
and  industrial  districts*  and  to  develop  commercial  and  industrial 
engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  and  sanitary  engineering,  (c) 
The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  to  einplmsize  investigations  and 
training  in  highway  engineering,  agricultural  engineering,  and  tex- 
tile engineering, 

5:  The  determination  by  the  State  council  of  education  of  the  ad- 
visability of  continuing  degree  curricula  in  architecture  and  archi- 
tectural engineering. 

6.  Increased  appropriations  for  the  support  of  en^neering  educa* 
lion  at  both  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  University 
of  Alabama. 

7.  A  large  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  school  of  educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Alabama  to  provide  additional  instructors. 

8.  Tlie  release  of  the  Peabody  fund  and  the  supplementing  of  it 
by  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  an  educational  building. 

9.  Provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  practice  school  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  of  education  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 
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10.  An  increase  in  the  support  of  the  school  of  agriculturml  idnoik* 
tion  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  to  cover  practice-teaching 
facilities  and  additional  instructors, 

11.  The  appropriation  of  at  least  $10,000  a  year  to  both  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
maintenance  of  suninier  schools. 

12.  The  continued  recognition  of  the  graduates  in  home  eooDOEmos^ 
music,  and  commercial  branches  of  the  Alabama  GirPs  Technical 
Institute  as  candidates  for  high-school  positions  in  these  subjects 

13*  The  early  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  continue  for  the 
present  a  four-year  medical  school  in  connection  with  the  Universi^ 
of  Alabama,  and  the  transfer  of  the  first  two  years  of  medical  educa- 
tion from  Mobile  to  Tuscaloosa, 

14.  Pending  the  time  when  the  Mobile  school  can  be  legally  dis- 
continued, the  strengthening  of  the  first  two  years  of  its  work  only* 

15.  The  maintenance  of  two  centers  of  postgraduate  teaching  in 
medicine,  one  at  Mobile  and  one  at  Birmingham,  and  the  proper  sup- 
poll  of  these  centers. 

16.  The  concentration  of  education  in  pharmacy  for  the  present 
at  the  Alabama  Polytex:hmc  Institute. 

17.  Adequate  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

18.  The  placing  of  the  college  of  law  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama on  a  standard  basis,  and  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  money 
for  its  support, 

19.  The  approval  of  the  estimates  for  work  in  commerce  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  a  study  of  the  needs  in  higher  commerciil 
training  by  the  State  council  of  education. 

20.  The  establislmaent  of  a  department  of  forestry  at  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

21.  The  establishment  of  a  division  of  home  economies  at  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  transfer  to  that  institution  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  work  in  the  training  of  teachers  in  home  eco- 
nomics, and  the  consequent  expansion  of  the  school  of  agricultural 
education  to  include  the  training  of  teachers  in  home  economics. 

22.  The  abandonment  of  the  plan  to  develop  the  Alabama  Girls' 
Technical  Institute  into  a  four-^^ear  college  of  liberal  arts  for  woinciit 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  its  original  program  as  a  technical  institute. 

23.  The  admission  to  the  general  course  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  only  such  students  as  meet  the  full  entrance  rdquiremenU 
without  conditions. 

24.  Appropriations  sufficient  to  cover  an  immediate  increase  of  at 
least  50  per  cent  in  instructional  costs  at  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  together  with  provision  for 
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lontinuing  support  to  keep  pace  with  anticipated  growth  in  en- 
rollments. 

25.  The  development  of  definite  pro-ams  of  research  by  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the 
Bclusion  of  estimates  to  cover  these  programs  in  their  future  budgets* 

26.  The  aFsumption  by  the  State  of  a  Larger  financial  responsibility 
or  the  program  of  agricultural  extension  of  the  Alabama  Polyteeh- 
iic  Institute  than  is  required  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  Smith -Lever 
let, 

27.  The  approval  of  the  estimate  for  university  extension  in  the 
present  budget  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

28.  The  approval  of  the  present  budget  of  the  A.  &  M.  College  for 
Jegroes,  and  continued  appropriations  to  enable  it  to  develop  effcc- 
ive  training  in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts, 

•29.  The  creation  of  a  State  council  of  education,  as  reconmicndrd 
n  Chapter  IV,  the  future  determination  by  it  of  State  needs  in  the 
ield  of  professional  training,  and  the  allocation  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  tasks  of  professional  training  among  the  several 
ligher  institutions  in  harmony  with  the  foregoing  definition  of  the 
Spheres  of  those  institutions. 

I  30.  The  modification  of  the  constitution  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
bnent  by  the  governor  of  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
tJniversity  of  Alabama. 

31,  The  modification  of  the  constitution  to  provide  for  lengthening 
he  tenure  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  tlie 
A^labanui  Girls'  Technical  Institute  to  coincide  with  tlie  tenure  of 
Jie  meml)ers  of  the  governing  boards  of  other  State  higher  insti- 
Itutions. 

32,  The  reorganization  of  the  plan  of  internal  administration  of 
he  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

33.  A  redistribution  of  the  ratio  of  professors  to  instructors  at 
Jie  univei^ity  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

34.  The  establishment  of  safeguards  against  faculty  inbreeding 
It  the  Alabama  Polyteclmic  Institute. 

35*  The  reduction  of  teaching  and  administrative  loads  of  faculty 
bcmbers  at  the  university  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

36.  Eeduction  in  the  size  of  certain  sections  at  the  university  and 
fhe  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

37.  Elimination  as  far  as  possible  of  very  small  classes  at  the 
liniversity  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 

I  38.  The  establishment  of  15  teaching  hours  as  the  maximum  for 
i^  full-time  instructor,  and  of  250  to  300  student  clock  hours  as  the 
pormal  average  load. 
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39.  The  establishment  of  temporary  average  maximum  salaries 
for  deans  at  $3,500,  for  full  professors  at  $3,000,  and  for  associate 
and  assistant  professors  at  $2,500. 

40.  The  exclusion  from  admission  to  degree  curricula  of  students 
from  four-year  high  schools  who  present  only  12  units. 

41.  The  enforcement  by  the  State  higher  institutions  of  a  uniform 
system  of  entrance  requirements  in  harmony  with  the  standards  of 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States. 

42.  The  publication  by  the  higher  institutions  of  such  classifications 
of  students  as  will  show  plainly  which  are  enrolled  in  special,  irreg- 
ular or  noncollegiate  curricula  as  differentiated  from  those  pursuing 
regular  curricula. 
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Chapter  XXIH. 

FINANCING  THE  SCHOOLS:  WHAT  THE  STATE  INVESTS 
IN  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


Ample  fwids^  the  fundamental  problem.. — How  VTell  or  how  poorly 
the  State  supports  its  public  schools  is  the  most  fundumental 
problem  of  the  entire  survey.  For  this  reason  its  discussion  has  been 
deferred  until  all  other  questions  could  be  disposed  ol  Education 
costs  money,  and,  if  it  is  to  be  a  good  education — the  kind  necessary 
in  a  democracy  like  ours — ^it  requires  a  liberal  amount  of  money,  A 
cheap,  shoddy  school  system  is  the  most  expensive  system  both  in 
immediate  results  and  in  lasting  effects  on  the  people.  That  Alabama 
has  not  invested  enough  funds  in  its  schools  is  undeniable  in  face  of 
the  facts  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  The  schools  have 
failed  to  reach  all  the  people  of  the  State.  They  have  not,  to  any 
appreciable  degree,  influenced  health  conditions  in  the  State.  They 
have  scarcely  yet  made  the  beginnings  of  organizing  study  courses  to 
meet  the  real  occupational  needs  of  the  population.  The  school  plants 
are  generally  inadequate  and  meagerly  equipped.  The  teacher-train- 
ing institutions  are  poorly  supported  and  teachers'  salaries  are  so 
low  that  teaching  as  a  profession  in  Alabama  is  becoming  seriously 
Jeopardized.  The  State's  higher  educational  institutions  are,  in  con- 
trast with  similar  schools  in  other  States,  very  meagerly  supported. 

Now,  just  what  does  Alabama  invest  in  the  educational  system 
described  above?  Are  the  returns  commensurate  with  the  investment 
made!  If  the  present  investment  is  wholly  inadequate,  how  will  it 
be  possible  to  supply  the  necessary  funds?  Can  the  present  tax  laws 
and  methods  in  use  for  enforcing  these  laws  be  improved  so  as  to 
supply  this  increased  revenue  without  working  undue  hardship  to 
the  people?  These  and  similar  questions  will  be  considered  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

What  the  prtaerU  sowrces  of  revenue  are, — Alabama  utilizes  State, 
county,  and  district  taxes  for  maintenance  of  it^  schools*  Of  these, 
the  State  appropriates  the  proceeds  from  certain  permanent  funds,  a 
constitutional    millage    tax,  and   direct  legislative   appropriations. 
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These  several  sources  are  known  as  the  "  General  educational  fund'^ 
The  county  funds  are  derived  from  niillage  taxes,  a  State*wide  poll 
tax  apportioned  to  the  county  school  funds,  and  certain  **atl 
sources.-'  The  local  school  district  support  comes  from  millagc  i 
"donations"  from  municipal  revenues,  tuition  fees,  and  similar 
sources. 

The  State  constitution  and  successive  legislative  enactments  cnti- 
tain  the  following  provisions  pertaining  to  public-school  raainte* 

^  jiance.    These  are  exclusive  of  the  higher  educational  inBtitutioris. 

'special  schools  and  secondary  schools: 

1.  The  annual  Interest  at  6  per  cent  on  aU  sums  of  money  which  have  berettv 
fore  been  or  which  may  hereafter  hi?  received  hy  the  State  as  the  proceeds  of 
srtles  of  lands  grontefl  or  entruste*!  I>y  the  United  States  to  the  State,  or  ta  the 
several  townships  tliereoft  the  valueless  sixteenth  section  fund,  and  the  tcbool 
indemnity  fund  for  school  purposes, 

2.  Tlie  annual  Interest  at  4  per  cent  on  that  part  of  the  surplus  revenue  of 
tlie  United  States  deposited  with  the  State  under  the  act  of  Coug^reeB  approred 
June  23,  1836, 

I      3.  All  annual  rents,  Incomes  and  profits  or  interest  arfslng  from  the  proceed! 

I  of  sali^  of  all  such  hind  as  may  hereafter  he  gi%*en  hy  the  United  Stateii,  0e  tqr 

this  State,  or  by  Indlvldutas,  for  the  support  of  the  puhLic  schools  of  the  Si 

4.  All  such  sums  as  may  accrue  to  the  State  as  escheats^  the  same  to  be 
plied  to  the  support  of   the  public  schools  during  the  scholastic  yeiir  next 
ensulnj;  the  receipt  In  the  State  treasury. 

5*  The  net  amount  of  poll  tax  that  may  be  collected  In  the  State:  poll  tax  col- 
lected in  everjr  coynty  to  be  retained  therein  for  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  thereof, 

e.  Licenses  which  are  by  law  required  to  be  paid  Into  the  schfxil  fund  of  sny 
county  to  he  |>romptly  paid  by  the  Judge  of  ju*ohate  or  other  pei*sc»n  colleetlnc 
the  siime  to  the  county  superintendent  of  education,  and  to  he  expended  ftor 
the  benefit  of  the  public  schools  of  each  county. 

7.  A  further  sum  of  $500,000  annually  for  every  scholastic  year,  firavldwl, 
however,  that  Uiere  is  hereby  appropriated  the  additional  sum  of  $10(M)00 
annnally,  if  In  the  jud^ient  of  the  jjovemor  of  Alabama  the  dnanctal  cockP- 
tion  of  the  State  treasury  will  permit  of  such  additional  appropriation.  Fro- 
vlded*  that  tlie  sura  of  $250.0CK)  per  annum  shall  he  paid  only  on  the  appttVTai 
of  the  governor,  who  nmy  approve  the  same  In  whole  or  in  part  fitim  time  ii 
time/ 

8.  That  any  county  in  the  State  and  any  school  district  now  exlfttlog  or 
ereafter  formed  In  any  county,  may  levy  and  colkH:t  a  special  tax  for  ptibtle- 

school  purposes,  not  exceeding  HO  cents  on  each  flOO  worth  of  taxable  propirtF 
In  sudi  county  anil  in  such  district* 

Whxii  these  sources  of  revenue  produce  for  educatiofuU  in^eii' 
fnent.— The  general  educational  fund  for  the  scholastic  year  1917-lS 
was  made  up  from  itejns  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  7  in  the  above  enamenilioiu 

>  This  $1K»0«OO0  hiB  never  b«xexi  released  by  the  rovemor. 

>71tli  !•  In  «dditl0D  tu  AD  old  1  mill  county  th\  legAltscd  ta  laoi,  uid  ^retftl  titscfl 
Ja  Hve  oottotlei. 
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tx>gether  with  a  small  balance  on  hand  and  examination  fees^  and  in- 
cluded the  following  sums: 


Unnpportfonotl  halnnre 

Constitutioimi  S-inUI  lax   (net) 

Special  school   t*ix,  land  redemptions- 
Special  school  taX|  former  years . 

Fees,  ejcamlnatlon  of  teachers  (net) 

Escheats.^ 

Interest  on — 

Sixteenth  section   la  mis 


$8,88103 
1.800,58&7D 

78.08 

126,128.47 
5.825.47 

10,221.72 
26, T6S  47 

275.  2S 
350,000.00 


Valueless  sixteenth  ae^'tion  lands __^^. —  _^„^_^^._^^_^__ 

School  imlemnlty  lands 

Surplus  revenue 

Jainea'  Wallace  fund,  Lawrent^  Cotinty,  under  act  approved 
Feb.  28.  1011 . ^. 

legislative  appropriation .^ 

2,4S7,6S7.fla 

This  total,  except  the  annual  appropriation  of  $350,000,  must,  under 
law,  be  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  principals,  and 
supervising  officials.  From  the  legislative  appropriation  of  $350,000 
must  be  deducted  $112,000  for  normal  school  maintenance,  $67,000 
for  the  erection,  repair,  and  equipment  of  schoolhouses,  and  $6,f>00 
for  the  teachers'  institute  fund,  leaving  in  all  in  this  fund  $161,500. 
The  above  sum,  $2,437,637.93,  comprised  the  general  educationil 
fund  for  the  year  and  after  deducting  the  State  appropriations  indi* 
cated  above  was  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  as  provided  for  in  the  State  constitution*  This  is  the  only  fund 
available  for  public  school  purposes,  imless  county  and  district  tuxes 
are  voted,  or  supplements,  fees,  etc.,  are  added  locally. 

The  county  fund  for  1917-18  received  in  addition  to  the  constitu* 
tional  3-mill  State  tax  and  other  State  taxes  approximately  $1,8*^5,000 
from  the  county  mill  tax.  $188,950  fiom  poll  taxes,  and  $131,000  for 
bonuses  and  dog  taxes. 

Local  district  taxes  are  not  yet  utilized  to  any  great  extent,  lOJ 
school  districts,  all  told,  voting  them.  In  no  case  may  a  district  tax 
be  voted  until  after  the  county  tax  has  been  levied.  The  reason  for 
this  is  self-evident. 

To  supplement  the  school  funds  in  towns  and  cities,  the  town  and 
city  councils  may  make  direct  appropriations  from  the  regular 
municipal  lev^'^ — a  plan  that  has  proved  wholly  unsatisfactx>ry,  since 
it  throws  the  school  authorities  wholly  upon  the  mercy  of  the  city 
council  which  has  absolute  control  of  the  budget. 

Incidental  fees  and  popular  subscriptions  are  also  utilized  to  in- 
crease the  funds  with  which  to  maintain  the  schools.  These  features 
are  objectionable  and  clearly  indicate  the  newnera  and  inoanipleteneRS 
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of  taxation  for  public  education  in  Alabama.    Fortunately,  this  prac- 
tice is  being  i^pidly  discontinued* 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning,  the  coiintj  high  schools,  and 
epecial  schools  of  all  kinds  are  excluded  from  the  above  statement 
but  receive,  instead,  direct  legislative  and  other  appropriations.  The 
following  table  gives  the  total  summarized  eJtpenditures  of  all  classes 
of  schools  in  the  State  for  1917-18: 


Tabu:  9S. — Anwunt  expended  for  schooU. 


PnbUc  schools 

County  high  schools 

District  tigrit'ultural  schools 

Normal  schools ^_^ ^, 

University  of  Alabama.. »_.^ 


^-$5. 


Alabama  PoJytechnic  Iiistltute__^.^ ^-^ ^^. 

Alabama  Girls*  Technical  Institute ---^— ^ .-^. 

Alabama  Scliool  for  Deaf  and  Blind ^_« ^., 

Alabama  Boys*  Industrial  School 

Norttieast  Alabama  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Institute 

Private  and  denomlnatlonai  schools . 1, 

Alabama  Iteform  School  for  Juvenile  Negro  Lawbreakers. 

State  Training  School  for  Girls.„ 


726»772 

240,524 

(X2,7G4 

614»826 

194,733 

138,805 

64,909 

88,220 

57.443 

8,732 

124,836 

19,498 

34,575 


Total 


8. 375, 637 


Hoi€  tkin  invtstment  compares  with  e^ependitures  in  of; her  States. — 
Are  tliL^  expenditures  summarized  above  really  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  a  great  State  like  Alabama  1  This  query  has  already 
been  answered  in  the  negative.  But  how,  then,  do  they  compare 
with  the  school  investment  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  with  other 
Southern  States?  Three  maps  have  been  prepared  to  famish  this 
comparison.  The  first  of  these  (Map  19)  shows  giaphically  the 
amount  spent  for  education  in  each  State  per  capita  of  total  popula- 
tion. On  this  basis  Alabama  ranks  as  the  forty-seventh  State,  Mis- 
sissippi alone  making  a  poorer  showing. 

The  second  map  (Map  20)  tells  the  same  story  on  the  basis  of 
school  population,  5  to  18  years  of  age.  Here  Alabama  ranks  forty- 
sixth,  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  only  standing  lower. 

Finally,  the  third  map  (Map  21)  gives  the  total  investment  per 
child,  5  to  18  years  of  age.  This  included  the  total  value  of  all  school 
propeity  in  the  United  States  used  for  school  purposes.  Here  A!a- 
haviu  ranks  l^wer  than  any  other  State  in  the  country.  Alabama  is 
richer  than  many  of  the  States  that  are  investing  much  larger  sums  in 
education.  Xot  onh'  must  the  State  exert  itself  to  keep  abreast  of 
others  in  this  matter,  but  it  nmst  plan  to  invest  ever-increasing  sums 
on  public  education,  which  is  in  no  sense  a  money-saving  process.  The 
present  conditions  in  the  United  States  demomd  a  much  Icerger  ex- 
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I  fenditure  than  heretofore^  in  order  to  obtain  the  e^ciency  In  sehoct 
service  required  for  the  period  of  after^war  reconBtrucHofL 

Table  94.— Per  capita  inrestment  on  ihe  basis  of  Mai  Mchool  populaiion>  191B. 


h 

2. 

3, 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8, 

9. 
10, 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14, 
15. 
16, 
17. 
IS. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
1 26. 
iS7. 
28. 
20. 
ISO. 
SI. 
82 
33, 
34. 


Mobile .^  $14.62 

Jefferson , .^^    14.41 

Baldwin .^-     13.52 

Chambers ^.^ .    11.25 


-  10.37 

0, 78 

— 0.69 

©.58 

9,13 

.  9,01 

8, 89 

^-.  Bw  74 

.- a  73 

-,-.  8. 64 

8.44 

Shelby 8. 44 

Talladega 7.  76 

Covlnj^ton 7.  70 

Washington ^___  7.  61 

Chilton 7.44 

Franklin  .  ^.. .. 7.  83 

Calhoun.- ^, 7. 20 


Escambia  __ . 

Lauderdale.. 
Montgomery. 

Pike 

St  Clair—. 

Walker 

Morgan 

Etowah 

Houston 

Monroe 

Madison 


Colbert  ^ 

Bibb—- -_- 

Geneva  _— .^ 

Elmore^ 

Tuscaloosa 

Llm^tone.  , 

Conecuh 

Randolph , 

Plckeos — 

Clay 

Dale — 

WlOBtOO  ,*** 


7. 19 
7.14 
7.08 
6.98 
6.98 
6.90 
6.80 
6.76 
6,67 
a  51 
6.50 
6,85 


35. 

3G. 
37, 
38. 
89. 
40. 
41. 
42, 
43. 
44. 
4ii. 
46. 
47. 
4S. 
49. 
50, 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56, 
57. 
58. 
59. 

m. 

61. 
62, 
63. 
64. 
65. 
6G. 
67, 


Tallapoosa  ,.*— — ,-  |S»tt^ 

Butler 5.«§ 

Lee aSl 

Fayette .-.  iLT& 

Crenshaw 5.72 

Dekalb - 159 

Cooflii 5.  SO 


Cullman  _.,^ 

I^amar 

Marshall 

Clarke 

Coffee 

Blount 

Lawrence 

Dallas .^. 

Marlon 

Marengo ^ 

Henry ..^^^ 

Autauga 

Choctaw ,. 

Macon 

Cherokee-  - 

Cleburne .. *—— - 

Perry ^  .  „     .    ...  * 

Hale—. ^_ 

.Jackson. -.--_-^ _*_-_ 

WnCOX_-..,^ g,- 

Bullock-- 
Barbour 
Greene-—— 

RusfteU — 

Lo  wnd  es  ^ .  ^  ^^.^  -  ^ 
Sumter  _ 


5.  IS 

ais 

5.4S 

5.21 

5.1» 

5.09 

5.06 

195 

ISO 

4.78 

4.9S 

4.07 

461 

4.8» 

4.50 

4.40 

489 

4» 

42T 

417 

CI0 

i.m 

3.96 
3,54 
3,26 


A  closer  anah/m  of  the  tomng  system, — With  the  on©  exoeption 
lot  Montana,  Alabama  has  depended  more  completely  than  any  other 
State  on  State  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  its  schools.  Even 
at  the  present  time,  with  all  except  eight  counties  voting  a  county 
tax,  Alabama  makes  less  tise  of  local  taxation  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  although  it  should  in  justice  l>e  said  that  county  and 
district  taxes  are  now  increasing  at  quite  a  remarkable  rate. 

Without  going  any  further  into  the  matter  of  tax  equalization  at 
this  junrture,  it  is  deemed  desirable  to  make  a  closer  study  of  tlic 
Bevenil  sources  from  which  the  fimds  are  derived. 

1.  The  pemument  school  fund,  depleted  through  bad  truster - 
gfiip^ — ^Perhaps  the  darkest  page  in  Alabama  educational  hi^torj^ 
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is  the  lamentable  story  of  how  the  State  has  discharged  its  trustee* 
ship  of  the  vast  acreage  of  school  lands  granted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  lease  of  sale  of  which  should  be  "invested  in  some 
producti\^  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  forever  applied  for 
the  use  and  support  of  the  schools — for  which  they  were  originally 
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re^rved  and  set  apart,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatsoever.*'  The 
details  of  this  stewardship  have  been  told  above  (see  Chapter  III) 
and  need  only  the  briefest  mention  here. 

The  Federal  Government    granted  Alabama,  in  common    with 
other  States  organized  prior  to  1836,  the  sixteenth  section  of  land 
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in  ©ach  township  in  tJie  State  for  school  purposes.  Wheae\'€r  this 
section  had  already  been  disposed  of,  the  State  was  gi%^cn  the  right 
to  select  in  lieu  thereof  other  unoccupied  lands- — ^the  so-called  '*in* 
demnity  lands.*'  This  great  domain  amounted  in  all  to  1,006^^ 
acres.    Later  on  the  State  received  upward  of  100,000  acres  ^  for  tm 


in  schools  in  those  townships  where  the  sixteenth  sections  tre 
paratively  valueless,'* 

It  is  noticeable  from  the  chart  that  Alabama  derived  mare  thm 
one-half  of  its  scliool  revenues  from  State  and  permanent  funds. 

Beginning  in  1825,  the  State  authorized  the  sale  or  lease  of  the 
school  lands,  the  proceeds  to  be  invested  in  the  United  States  Bank 
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or  the  State  Bank  of  Alabama,  thi^  interest  on  which  only  should  he 
UJied  for  school  purposes.  The  State  bank  had  collected  more  than 
one  million  dollars  and  it  or  its  branch  banks  lield  nearly  one-half 
njiUion  of  hmd  notes,  when  it  went  into  receivership  in  1848.  The 
State  thus  lost  practically  the  entire  school  fund  accumulated  up 
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S 


I    ^ 


0 


^ 


to  that  time;  and  instead  of  promulgating  plans  that  might  eventu- 
ally have  restored  the  f undj  it  obligated  itself^ — which  means  that  th© 
State  shifted  the  burden  to  the  ultimate  taxpayer — to  pay  6  per  cent 
'*  in  all  perpetuity  "  on  a  paper  fund,  the  equivalent  of  what  had 
been  lost. 
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It  is  true  that  an  attempt  was  made,  under  act  of  1881,  to  accumu* 
late  all  future  sales  and  settlements  on  outstanding  obligations  as  a 
new  permanent  fund.  Thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  dollanof 
State  bonds  were  actually  purchased  for  the  fund ;  but,  unfortonaldj, 
this  act  was  repealed  in  1889,  from  which  time  to  the  present  all  pTO- 
ceeds  from  the  school  lands  have  been  turned  into  the  St^te  treafliry 
and  used  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  the  perpetual  paper  fund  being 
increased  by  these  amounts. 

But  the  bad  stewardship  did  not  cease  with  the  early  failures 
Through  bad  management  down  through  the  years  the  lands  wert 
frittered  away.  Some  lands  were  sold  and  never  fully  paid  for: 
others  that  had  never  been  sold  had  gone  into  the  possession  of  pri- 
vate and  corporate  interests,  which  have  generally  suc^^eeded  in  ^ecu^ 
ing  title  through  action  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  To-day  the 
State  has  clear  title  to  only  about  135,000  acres  of  school  land ;  118,000 
of  this  being  sixteenth  sections,  and  most  of  the  rest,  indemnity  Unci 

Much  of  the  16,000  acres  of  indemnity  land  now  owned  by  the 
State,  is  valuable  coal  lands.  Some  small  areas  of  marketable  timber 
have  also  been  spared  to  the  State.  In  addition,  rentals  of  consider 
iible  consequence  could  be  collected  from  school  lands  now  under  cul 
tivation,  but  of  which  no  record  is  being  kept. 

While  much  has  been  lost,  it  is  not  yet  too  lat€  for  the  State  to  dis- 
charge the  trust  imposed  in  it,  in  relation  to  the  land  funds.  The 
$2,300/K)0  now  in  the  paper  fund,  and  the  surplus  revenue  fund 
(1836)  amounting  to  $670,000,  also  changed  into  interest-bearing 
notes,  if  converted  into  productive  funds,  together  with  the  incomej. 
from  sales,  rents,  and  royaltie-s  on  the  lands  stiU  intact,  could,  in 
time,  produce  for  the  schools  of  the  State  an  endowment  of  consider- 
al»le  importance. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  tlie  survey  committee  tliat  the  legislature 
■of  iUabania  should  take  the  necessary  st-eps  to  clear  up  tliis  obliga- 
tion without  delay,  by  setting  aside  annually  for  a  period  of  years 
a  certain  sum  of  money  fi*om  the  general  treasury  or  other  sourct, 
until  the  obligation  is  fully  liquidated — these  funds  to  be  adminis- 
tered and  invested  in  gilt-edge  State  and  Federal  securities  by  % 
State  board,  of  which  the  St^te  superintendent  of  education  shall  be 
1;lie  chairman, 

2,  LegislaHve  app-ropriatio?i8. — Under  section  260  of  iVrticle  XIV 
of  the  constitution  of  Alabama,  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  leffB- 
lature  to  increase  the  public-school  fund  from  time  to  time,  as  thi 
necessity  therefor  and  the  condition  of  the  treasury  and  the  r&- 
sources  of  the  State  may  justify,''  In  accordance  herewith  the  legis- 
lature has  provided  a  possible  $600,000  for  this  purpose,  of  which 
$850,000  has  l)een  appropriated.     As  soon  as  the  State  adopts  i 
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full  60  per  cent  tax  basis,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  releasing 
iaU  of  ibis  fund,  and,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  advisable^  to  increase  it 
substantially. 

3.  The  camtitutional  S-miU  t<ix. — This  tax  has  been  the  chief 
^urce  of  revenue  for  the  public  schools  from  the  time  the  State 
Bchool  system  was  established.  The  estimated  income  from  this  tax 
for  1919-20  k  $1^950,000  in  a  total  of  $2,479,588  for  the  entire  general 
education  fund.  The  constitution  further  stipulates  that  this 
fund  must  be  used  for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers,  prin- 
.cipals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents  of  schools.  This  mandate 
fwas  wholly  sound  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted^  because 
salaries  of  instructors  are  the  chief  source  of  outlay  in  operating  a 
school  system;  but  with  the  adoption  of  the  county  and  district 
millage  taxes,  conditions  are  becoming  materially  changed  in  this 
respect,  as  set  forth  in  a  succeeding  paragi-aplu  and  the  time  will 
probably  soon  be  here  when  this  paragraph  of  the  constitution  can 
be  modified  so  as  to  place  the  main  burden  of  school  maintenance  on 
the  county  and  district,  which  would  release  much  of  the  State  fund 
(particularly  the  legislative  appropriation)  to  be  used  for  awarding 
exceptional  educational  enterprise  and  helping  poor  districts. 
^  4  Vatmty  amd  district  millage  taj^en. — The  greatest  single  forward 
stride  in  the  Alabama  school  system  has  resuHed  from  the  adoption 
M}f  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  voted  in  November,  1916,  It 
^  now  possible  to  vote  a  county  tax  not  exceeding  4  mills  and  a  dis- 
trict tax  of  not  exceeding  3  mills  on  the  dollar.  While  it  would  have 
been  highly  desirable  not  to  have  placed  so  low  a  maximum  on  this 
tax,  it  is  felt  that  with  a  fair  legal  assessment  and  normal  inci^ease 
rfrom  year  to  year  in  the  States  resources,  this  tax  will  help  im- 
mensely in  establishing  the  school  system  on  a  firm  footing  and  in 
adding  the  local  initiative  that  has  been  long  wanting- 

During  the  year<>  1917  and  1918,  54  counties  have  voted  the  county 
tax  and  a  large  number  of  local  districts  have  accepted  a  similar  obli- 
gation. This  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  people  of  the  State  have 
fully  accepted  the  principle  of  equal  responsibility  in  the  education 
of  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  well  to  observe 
again  that  no  district  tax  may  be  levied  until  after  a  county  millage 
tax  has  been  voted.  This  is  to  safeguard  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
county  and  give  them  the  benefits  of  sharing  in  the  wealth  of  richer 
corporate  and  other  interests,  all  of  which  is  eminently  fair.  The 
total  county  millage  tax  for  1917-18  was  $1,854^19.72, 

The  plan  for  eqtiaUzing  tctiPation  over  the  State  eminently  fait, — 
It  is  a  well-established  principle  in  American  democracy  that  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  State  should  be  utilized  to  equalize  educational 
advantages  among  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth.    Ignorance 
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or  inefficiency  in  the  local  community  is  reflected  on  the  entire  Com- 
monwealth and  eventually  levies  a  heavy  burden  on  it  for  penal  and 
corrective  institutions.  In  this  respect,  Alabama  has  done  well,  as 
the  3-mill  constitutional  tax  is  levied  on  city  and  country  alike  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people  wheresoever  they  may  dwell  in  the  State. 
But  the  method  in  vogue  for  apportioning  the  State  tax  is,  unfor- 
timately,  neither  democratic  nor  equable,  as  will  appear  later. 

In  a  similar  way,  it  is  agreed  by  thoughtful  leaders  in  the  educa- 
tional profession  that  local  taxation  is  absolutely  necessary  to  foster 
and  keep  alive  local  interest  in  school  affairs,  and  to  develop  local 
initiative  and  independence.  Local  taxation  is  new  in  the  State,  and 
former  want  of  this  kind  of  support  has  unquestionably  done  more 
to  retard  the  policy  of  education  at  public  expense  than  all  other 
factors  combined. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  and  it  is  an  accepted  principle  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  that  the  State  should  provide  funds 
equivalent  to  about  one-third  of  the  required  funds,  to  be  used  for 
general  maintenance,  and  particularly  as  an  award  to  encourage  the 
community  to  greater  efficiency  in  education;  that  the  county  taxes 
should  be  used  chiefly  for  general  school  maintenance;  and  the  dis- 
trict taxes  for  such  extraordinary  outlays  as  new  sites,  buildings, 
equipment,  etc. 

The  survey  committee  believes  that,  in  Alabama,  the  present  State 
three-mill  tax  may  well  continue  to  be  used  for  general  maintenance, 
although  the  legislative  appropriations  should  be  placed  at  the  im- 
mediate disposal  of  the  State  department  of  education  (or  State 
board  of  education)  to  be  used  solely  to  encourage  outstanding  edu- 
cational endeavor,  such  as  organizing  the  right  type  of  consolidated 
schools  and  rural  high  schools,  teacher-training  institutions  for  white 
teachers,  and  county  training  schools  for  colored  teachers,  and  similar 
forward-looking  educational  work. 

How  ths  State  general  fvmd  is  apportioned. — ^The  method  of  ap- 
portioning the  State  general  fund  is,  in  practice,  wholly  unfair.  The 
constitution  provides  that  "the  public-school  fund  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  school 
children  of  school  age  therein,  and  shall  be  so  apportioned  to  the 
schools  in  the  districts  or  townships  in  the  county  as  to  provide,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  school  terms  of  equal  duration  in  such  school 
districts  or  townships."  This  well-intentioned  section  of  the  State's 
constitution  has  failed  wholly  in  its  purpose  and  has  in  the  end 
militated  as  strongly  against  the  white  school  children — which  it 
was  intended  to  protect — as  against  the  colored  children. 

1.  It  is  based  on  school  population,  which  in  Alabama  means  all 
persons  over  7  years  of  age  and  imder  21  years — ^many  of  whom  are 
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beyoBd  reach  of  the  schools  and  should  not  be  included  as  a  basis 
of  apportionment. 

2.  It  has  failed  to  provide  terms  of  equal  duration  in  the  several 
counties  and  districts,  for  either  white  or  colored  children. 

3.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  county  boards  of  education  in  the 
black-belt  counties  to  utilize  these  funds  locally  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  county  and  district  taxation  unnecessary,  thereby,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  obliging  (a)  the  white  population  in  other  coimties 
to  maintain  the  white  schools  in  the  black-belt  counties,  while 
(b)  the  colored  schools  in  the  same  coimties  were  being  discriminated 
against  in  a  most  flagrant  manner. 

These  methods  explamed  in  greater  detail, — 1.  Distributi(m  of 
State  school  funds  should  always  be  based  on  the  principle  that 
educational  achievement  in  a  given  school  community,  as  an  example 
for  emulation,  is  deserving  of  genuine  encouragement  and  reward. 
Thus  to  distribute  the  State  funds  on  the  arbitrary  basis  of  so- 
called  school  populaticm — persons  between  7  and  21  years  of  age, 
whether  they  are  in  school  or  not — is  a  doubtful  practice;  but  to 
make  the  apportionment  on  the  basis  of  actual  school  attendance 
would  be  to  reward  eflfort  in  a  worthy  way.  For  example,  of  what 
profit  is  it  to  Alabama  to  maintain  a  comparatively  expensive  school 
plant  and  teaching  force  when  only  69  per  cent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion are  enrolled  in  these  schools,  and  only  37  per  cent  of  the  school 
population  actually  attend  these  schools  regularly  f  Under  these 
conditions,  why  should  the  State  distribute  its  bounties  on  a  popula- 
tion basis,  only  37  per  cent  of  which  make  use  of  the  schools? 

A  much  more  satisfactory  basis  would  be  to  place  the  apportion- 
ment in  part  on  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools  in  a 
county  and  in  part  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed — the  former, 
because  this  would  induce  people  to  send  their  children  to  school  so 
that  the  community  might  reap  the  benefit;  the  latter,  because  the 
chief  cost  of  a  school  system  is  proportioned  directly  on  the  mmiber 
of  teachers  employed. 

2.  A  casual  glance  at  the  school  attendance  table  demonstrates 
emphatically  that  the  present  system  of  apportioning  the 'State 
fimds  has  failed  "to  provide  terms  of  equal  duration  in  the  several 
counties  and  districts ; "  chiefly  because  the  State  surrenders  control 
of  the  funds  the  moment  they  are  turned  over  to  the  county  boards 
of  education. 

Barbour,  Bullock,  Dallas,  Lowndes,  and  Sumter  Counties  have  not 
yet  voted  the  new  3-mill  county  tax,  and  Cleburne  and  Tallapoosa  get 
along  with  the  one  1-mill  county  tax.  Table  94  further  shows  graphi- 
cally that  every  one  of  these  counties  expends  less  than  $5  per  capita 
on  its  school  population.    Still,  most  of  them  rank  quite  high  in  the 
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length  of  term  and  expenditure  on  the  enrollment  basts.  How  can 
this  be!  It  is  useless  to  hide  the  truth.  Only  by  facing  ftcte  u 
they  are  and  clearing  up  this  injustice  can  the  educational  salTenc}' 
of  these  counties  be  maintained.  Here,  and  to  a  lesser  degrtt»  in 
some  adjacent  counties,  the  State  funds — apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
the  whole  white  and  colored  population — are  reapportioned  ^^  '  - 
the  comparatively  small  white  school  population  gets  an  unii 
largo  proportion  of  the  fund^  and  the  comparatively  large  colorol 
school  population  gets  an  unusually  small  share  of  the  fund. 

The  results  of  this  practice  on  the  colored  children  as  descriWi 
in  Chapter  IX  are  wholly  without  defense  on  the  grounds  of  tha"as 
nearly  as  practicable"  clause  in  the  constitution.    For  in  tl  > 

ties  the  colored  population  is  almost  wholly  deprived  of  pul  1 

support,  being  obliged  to  depend  largely  on  private  subscriptions  and 
donations.  The  thinking  people  of  Alabama  are  opposed  to  these 
local  practices.     They  should  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  method  of  distribution  also  works  » 
flagrant  discrimination  against  the  white  school  population  of  the 
State  at  large.  These  seven  counties  actually  maintain  their  scbook 
for  the  greater  part  at  the  expense  of  other  Alabamians,  since  th^ir 
only  tax  is  a  small  State  levy.  Could  there  be  a  greater  commentarj' 
on  the  unjust  procedure  than  the  following  statement  of  facts (  In 
1916  the  Alabama  State  department  of  education  made  a  comparA- 
tive  study  of  the  07  counties  in  the  State,  ranking  them  in  accord- 
ance with  nine  specific  educational  features.  In  this  classificafciozii 
Bullock  and  Dallas  Counties  received,  respectively,  first  and  seoond 
place;  Sumter  was  number  five,  and  Lowndes  was  nnw^  m, 

and,  be  it  remembered,  these  were  the  counties  that  were  -i  ^     . 
on  the  bounties  from  the  State  at  large  for  their  ranking ! 

A  fair  plun  for  ilhtributmg  the  State  funds. — Alabama  can 
atford  to  continue  the  present  plan  of  apportioning  its  State  fund*^ 
They  should  be  used  (1)  for  all  the  children  attending  school;  (2) 
aa  an  award  for  good  work  well  done;  and  (3)  for  the  schools  Ihftt 
n^ed  help  the  most. 

The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  these  ends  can  be  best 
served,  if  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  State  fund  were  ap 
tioned  on  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  of  school  children  in 
school  in  the  county,  and  the  total  nmnber  of  teachers  employed  \  and 
the  balance  of  the  fund  were  entrusted  to  the  State  department  of 
education  (State  board  of  education)  for  apportionment  ta  the 
schools  of  the  State  as  rewards  for  good  work,  and  as  direct  help 
for  needy,  struggling  communities.  This  would  be  both  democratic 
and  just.  Such  a  readjustment  would  call  for  an  amendment  to  the 
State  constitution. 
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Dividing  State  and  cownty  fwndB  between  cou/nty  cmd  city  boards 
of  education. — It  is  wholly  just  that  all  the  property  within  the 
bounds  of  the  county  shall  be  used  for  the  education  of  all  its 
children,  regardless  whether  they  live  in  city  or  open  country.  In 
counties  with  large  industrial  centers  of  great  wealth,  these  cities 
invariably  pay  into  the  county  funds  more  than  they  get  back;  but 
this,  too,  is  eminently  just,  when  one  takes  into  consideration  that  the 
cities  are  always  built  at  the  expense  of  the  open  country  whose  best 
blood  they  draw  upon  and  whose  ability  to  produce  wealth  they 
thereby  reduce.  Again,  if  the  cities  use  a  portion  of  their  wealth  to 
aid  in  educating  the  rural  population,  they  will  ultimately  profit  by 
receiving  from  the  country  a  more  intelligent  citizenship. 

But  the  present  system,  or  lack  of  system  followed  in  dividing  the 
State  and  county  taxes  between  county  and  city  schools,  is  not  satis- 
factory and  should  be  remedied  by  law.  The  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation may  now  use  their  own  discretion  as  to  how  the  funds  shall  be 
divided.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  personal  judgment  largely,  and 
based  on  actual  needs  of  the  school  communities,  under  consideration. 
But  the  average  county  board  has  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  actual 
needs  of  the  incorporated  cities  whose  school  affairs  are  managed  by 
local  boards  appointed  by  the  city  council.  This  has  led  to  a  bad 
practice.  In  some  counties  the  fimds  have  been  divided  on  the  half- 
and-half  plan,  which  clearly  gives  the  large  city  more  than  its  share. 
In  other  places,  there  have  been  gentlemen's  agreements  of  the  boards 
that  the  division  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  school  population.  This  is 
a  reasonable  method  of  sharing,  until  a  more  equable  plan  can  be 
initiated,  which  method  would  be  the  aggregate  attendance-teacher 
basis  outlined  above.  Finally,  in  some  places,  particularly  in  the 
towns  and  villages  under  coimty  control,  the  present  practice  tends  to 
discourage  the  people  from  voting  local  district  taxes.  There  are 
many  instances  on  record  to  show  that  the  county  boards  have  ac- 
tually penalized  such  progressive  communities  by  reducing  their 
quota  of  county  taxes  immediately  upon  having  voted  a  local  tax 
to  supplement  this  county  portion. 

The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  this  matter  should  be  set- 
tled through  legislative  enactment — 

1.  To  direct  county  boards  of  education  to  share  the  funds  which 
pass  through  their  hands  with  cities  of  more  than  2,000  population 
having  separate  school  boards  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  until 
such  time  as  an  equable  aggregate  attendance  teacher  basis  can  be 
realized. 

2.  To  safeguard  local  taxation  from  penalization  by  directing 
the  county  boards  in  every  way  to  award  and  encourage  local  taxa- 
tion by  increasing  or  at  least  maintaining  the  rates  of  distribution 
in  vogue  at  the  time  of  voting  the  local  tax. 
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Table  05. — Amount  $  received  bu  cowUien  from  State  for  edmcaUomf  «ic. 


C3onntktH, 


Autuura.*, 
Baldwin,., 

BIbh , 

Blount 

BuUnck*.., 

Butler 

Calhoun..., 
Chambers., 
Cherokw3»., 
Chjaton..,., 
Choct«w , . 
Clarke..... 

Cto7 

Clebume.. 

Golbert...., 


Goos» 

Oavtoictoio.. 
Cronsaaw . . 
CuUmitD.  r. 

Dale 

Dftllaa...... 

Dekalb 

Efanore,.... 
EacvnbfA.. 
Etawah..., 
Fayette..., 
Frank]  hi.., 
G«oev»,.., 


Hate 

H«iiif7... 
HomkNi. 
ladtem.. 


LiUderdAlB., 
Uiwreiioe... 
Lm 


LowDdflS., 


IfaivQfo 

Marlon 

ICandiaU..... 

liohilo. 

MonriMi.. 

Mar^a 


PJckeot,.,, 

Pto , 

Bandolpli., 


Ttlkdeca.. 


Wetter..  ... 
WMhinctoa*. 
Wiloox'...., 
Wlnrton 


Amount  paid 
Into  th&  Stat* 
I  treasury  by 
ooiiDty  und* 
3-oiJU  oonstl- 
ttttlonaltax 
lEiredacatioii. 


Amount  count j  raoeives  tiom  Stftte 
for  edttoitioiial  pmpcnea. 


State  appro- 
priatiou. 


$12,829.68 
n,aOfl.  45 
ll,7U.72 
15,307.<M 
14,671.31 
16,012.63 
17,818,3^ 
46,706,66 
24,  Mi.  34 
11,761.13 
lfl,023.04 
12,68«.82 
14,473,»1 
12,014.80 
7,903.34 
15,406.78 

14,«4a.88 
8;0B&12 

U,  lift.  17 
31,901}.  00 
16,142.46 

41,734.81 
18,640.07 
16,634.83 
21,427.68 
»7»78l.98 
10,76&,6i 
18,017.91 
16,6^.46 
11,303.74 
12,730.23 
10,888.33 
33,06e.3« 
38,037.36  I 

462,714.71  I 
11  718.71  I 
18,686.68 
13,000.38 
36,608  70 
32,30803 
13,807.36 
14,468.76 
M,813.00 
31,061.30 
13,177.06 
16,473.63 

185,736.60 
18,679.30 

103,138.60 

18^488.14 
18, 74a  31 

21,987.80 
13,660.03 
13,785.05 
96,088.85 
19,846.81 
17^988.98 
87|S34.94 
98,666.63 
47,456,77 
88,814.12 
llp043.94 
14,34^.62 
7,0W).fi8 


810,336.48 
20,043.78 
36,279.10 
24,135.64 
24,804  M 
35,038.76 
35,680.04 
44,681.66 
40,730.36 
20,007.23 
23,500.30 
31,6«a30 
31,48d.60 
21,807.60 
13,063.04 
30,000.14 
37,181.44 
33,180.03 
17,075.10 
37,806.34 
33,783.76 
31,63».64 
23,2Qa32 
66, 24a  00 
31,866.13 
30  380.90 
22,063.04 
30,878.03 
19,039.03 
10,485.18 
28,^.38 
18,606.30 
30,78A.48 
21,708.38 
33,380.83 
33,38^38 

315,88&.63 
30  062.90 
34,674.64 
33,143.81 
33,660176 
as,  811. 64 
30,644.80 
36,074.82 
M,  730. 40 
86;8ia68 
21,707.40 
S3,44«.?0 
70,896.90 
37,090.10 
84,130.78 
84,690.30 
33.647.84 
20,:t3O30 
32,040.68 
30,618.03 
29,356.01 
36,061.74 
34,307.14 
34,217.04 
30,130.34 
33,464.86 
40,981.32 
38,136.86 
13,670.38 
33,670.40 
14,911.94 


Totat 1^936,961.33  I  2,233,888.87 


Bonus. 


81,000 
3,000 


3,000 

1,000 


1,0CX) 
8,000 
8,000 

'him 

1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
8,000 
3,000 
1,000 
3,000 
1,000 


ItODO 


8,000 

8,000 
8,000 
1,000 

3,000 
8,000 


1,000 


8,000 
1,000 
3,000 
1,000 


8,000 


1,000 

8,000 
1,000 
1,000 
8,000 
3,000 
8;  000 
8,000 
1,000 

8,000  I 

i'oool 


3,000 
8.000 


1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

s.oon 

3,000 
•3;  000 


Tot»l. 


820,356.48 
38,943.78 
36,279.10 
27,136.54 
26.664.84 
35,«S8.78 
3e,699.04 
47,601.66 
43,729.36 
30,097.33 
26,560.36 
32,660.30 
32,488.60 
22,807.60 
14,963.04 
30,036.14 
30,181.44 
96,186.03 
18.976.10 
40,806.34 
34,783.76 
31,638.64 
34,300.32 
66,340.90 
81,866.13 
88>380.30 
36,063.04 
43,673.93 
30,939.33 
32,486.18 
31,737.38 
18,504.30 
30,706.48 
31,708.98 
84,880.83 
83,888.38 

318,836.03 
31,068.90 
37,674.84 
34,143.81 
33,660.76 
31,811.84 
30,664,80 
27,074.02 
47,730.40 
37,310.68 
22,707,40 
36,446.70 
73,908.90 
30,099.10 
87.139.78 
86,880.30 

^,01^88 
87leUL0i 
39,866.01 
39,061.74 
27,307.14 
84, 317.  M 
40.136.34 
84,464.86 
47,981.38 
41,136.68 
16,679.88 
33,678.10 
17,911.31 


104,000     2,339,886.87 


9,844.10 
18,9i7.98 
13,143.88 

7,0^3.08 
0.6ns  »I2 


16, 3A^ 
10,630 
19,073.1'^ 


17,0lty8l 


19,064.40 
I9,0n08 
10,108.38 
U»088^00 
18:888.09 
3.068.00 
T,  880. 60 
18, 647. 7$ 
3.80t 
1S,KPh 

8as 

3,612 

I9,33f*  > 
10,880.66 


18.008.  fi 


^1,116.36       8Sv8iait 
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Tablb  96. — School  population,  enrollment,  and  expenditures  by  coutUiea, 


ComitiM. 


Autaagi... 
Baldwin... 
Barbour... 

Bibb 

Blount .«... 
Bullock... 

Butler 

Calhoun ... 
Chambers. 
Cherokee.. 
Chilton.... 
Choctaw... 

Clarke 

Clay 

ClebariM.. 

Coffee 

Colbert.... 
Conecuh... 

Cooea 

Covinguio. 
Crenshaw.. 
Cullman... 

Dale 

Dalks 

PcKalb... 
Elmore.... 
Eaeambia. 
Etowah... 
Fayette... 
Franklin.. 
Oeaeva.... 
Greene.... 
Hale.. 


Jaokaon.... 
JeflersoD — 

Lamar 

Lauderdale. 
lAwrenoe... 
Lee.. 


Lowndes. 


Ifadlsflo 

Marengo 

Ifarkm 

Marahan 

Mobile 

Monroe 

MoDtcomery.. 

Morgm 

Parry 

Pkkens 


Randolph. 


Bbetby 

St.  Clair 

Sumter 

TiUadcga.... 
TiUapooea... 
Tuaoaloon.. 

Walker 

Washington. 

Wikox 

Winston 


School 

Number 

ex] 

population. 

enrolled. 

P 

•,824 

3,855 

«,915 

5,139 

12,028 

6,408 

7,737 

5,873 

8,964 

7,247 

11,071 

5,312 
7.670 

10,065 

16,W9 

9,976 

14,602 

9,844 

7,218 
7;635 

5,516 
6,100 

7.089 

4,966 

9,450 

5,604 

7,728 

6,351 

4,654 

3.912 

10,430 

7,743 

10,038 

6,920 

8,408 

6,706 

6,127 

4,345 

11,873 

9,946 

8,326 

5,720 

11,336 

9,204 

7,900 

5,328 

18,023 

9,374 

11,835 

9,130 

9,900 

6,810  1 

8,058 

6,044  , 

14,263 

11,301 

5,957 

5,525 

7,201 

5,244 

9,778 

9  677 

5,607 

2,228 

9,324 

5,064 

7,051 

4  856 

11,155 

10,500  , 

11,856 

8,348  1 

89,654 

50,711 

6,507 

5,963 

14,516 

10,575 

7,827 

6,177 

^JZZJ 

6,200  , 

10,373 

7,555  , 

9,806 

4,660  ' 

8,649 

5,721 

15'^ 

12,142 

12,360 

5,896 

7,503 

6,961 

11,240 

9,161 

^'^ 

15,334  ; 

9,430 

6,883  1 

27,219 

15,781  1 

12,057 

9,364  , 

9,310 

6,066  1 

9,350 

7,544  1 

10,484 

9,213 

9,627 

8,156 

9,319 

2,590 

8,590 

6.836 

8,203 

6,776 

12,089 

4,227 

12,684 

10,771 

10,230 

10,157 

16,024 

12,267 

14,278 

12,083 

5,065 

3,616 

10,845 

4,482 

4,947 

2,429 

Total 

expenditure 

lor  all 

purposes. 


Average 

per  pupil 

of  school 

population. 


182,010 
93,639 
49,230 
55,311 
45,663 
45,432 
60,817 

122,960 

164,185 
32,548 
66,822 
32,621 
49,279 
50,341 
20,924 
54,144 
72,190 
57,257 
28,219 
92,428 
47,660 
61,967 
51,351 
89,348 
66,229 
09,109 
83,589 

124,668 
34,507 
52,852 
09,252 
22,948 
39,972 
33,036 
97,446 
50,646 
1,281,239 
35,368 

142,048 
39,606 
62,686 
71,609 
34,796 
39,651 

136,016 
50,068 
36,016 
61,100 

336,940 
81,612  , 

263.817 

107,266  I 
49,000  I 
62,438  ' 

100,479 
65,163 
36,962 
72,564 
75,906 
39,297 
99,530 
61,340 

111,929 

128,776  , 
38,584  I 
45,236 
31,409  I 


$4.67 

13.52 
4.09 
7.14 
5.09 
4.10 
5.98 
7.20 

1L25 
4.60 
7.44 
4.61 
5.21 
6.61 
4.49 
5.19 
7.19 
6,80 
5.60 
7.70 
6.72 
6.46 
6.50 
4.95 
5.59 
6.96 

10.37 
8w74 
5.79 
7.33 
7.08 
4.00 
4.28 
4.68 
8.73 
4.27 

14.41 

5.43  I 
9.78 
5c  06 
5.81  I 
6.90  [ 
3.64 
4.50 

8.44  I 
4.78 
4.80 
5.48 

14.62 
8,64 
9.09! 
8w89 
4.30 
6.67 
9.68 
6.76 
3.96 
8.44 
9.13 
3.26 
7.76 
5w99 
6.98 
9.01 
7.61 
4.17 
6.35 


Average 
per  pupil 
enrolled. 


$&80 
18w20 
7.68 
9.41 
6.16 
8.66 
7.86 
12.32 
16.67 
590 
a  31 
6.56 
&79 
7.92 
5.09 
6.99 
ia57 
8.63 
6.49 
9.29 
8.33 
6.78 
9.63 
8.78 
7.26 
10.14 
13.88 
1L03 
6.24 

iao7 

7.15 

ia20 
7.88 
6.80 
9.20 
6.06 

2L45 
5.94 

13.43 
6.41 

10.00 
9.47 
7.46 
6.93 

11.20 

iao2 

5tl7 
6.66 
2L32 
1L85 
17.86 
11.45 
6.62 
8.14 

laoo 

7.96 
14.23 
10  61 
1L20 
9.29 
9.24 
6.03 
9.13 
9.91 
ia67 
10.09 
12.93 


Alabamans  ability  to  invest  more  liberally  in  public  school  educa- 
tion unchaUenffed. — It  is  quite  evident  from  all  that  has  been  said 
above  that  Alabama's  greatest  educational  problem  is  written  in 
the  two  words — school  support.    While  some  headway  is  being  made 
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in  school  support,  public-school  taxation  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
so  new  in  the  State  that  many  of  the  public — ^particularly  those  per- 
sons who  have  been  educated  in  private  institutions — ^hardly  yet 

•A53ES5CP-VALUACT\ON*Of-ALL-T^XABLt:-PKOPtT^TV- 
-  IN-  ALA5AM/S-  ^qiS- 

•E5TlMATeP'TRUe-VALU/ST10N-0f  •ALL-TAX  ABLt - 
•  PROPERTY- )N' ALA©AM^-|^16- 
;<^  3, 000,000,000. 


[•U5EP- 


•NOUSILIKZI 


Fig.  48. 


realize  their  full  responsibility  and  opportunity  in  this  matter.  In 
such  counties  as  Jefferson,  Mobile,  and  Montgomery,  with  sufficient 
f imds  at  their  disposal,  rural  as  well  as  urban  schools  are  being  re- 
built and  are  becoming  as  excellent  as  can  be  found  anywhere.   Theee 
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schools  are  alreiicly  reacting  favorably  on  the  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  their  several  communities.  Other  counties  are 
less  well  situated,  because  they  lack  ample  funds  for  such  progres* 

_  sive  enterprises. 

I  Alabama  is  just  passing  from  an  old  order  of  things,  and  is  only 
Just  beginning  to  utilize  the  abundant  riches  lying  latent  in  its  soil, 

-  and  rock  and  water.    The  first  step  toward  full  utilization  of  tliis 

I'Wealth  must  be  a  liberal  investment  in  training  for  leadership  in 
thorn  several  fields  of  activity*  That  Alabama  is  amply  able  to  do 
more  for  education  was  shown  in  Chapter  I.  Only  the  briefest 
reference  to  its  financial  ability  is  therefore  necessary. 

The  following  table  gives  the  true  and  assessed  valuation  of  Ala- 
bama property  by  decades  since  1880; 

Tasus  97, — True  ond  asgensed  valwatUm  of  Alabama  property.^ 


\ 


Yme, 


■I  inie; 
i  tax. 

by  United 

States  Ccfisas 

Bureau. 


Same  per 

inhabi- 

tanU 


f«38.000^0(»  I 
A22,SO0,00O  ' 
774,700.000 

mo. „.,...,,.-... 1,885,000.000 

2,l37p000;O00 
«3,000,000«€00  I 


111 
864 

[.350 


Assayed 

Totue  of  alJ 
taxable 
property. 


percent 
of  true 
vatae. 


tia3»ao7«ooo , 

258.080,000  ' 
430,000.€Oa 
420,000.000 
«56, 807/5)00  , 
((70478.000 


2S 
42 
54 

22 


1  SoOlal  probknii  In  Alabama.   Now  Yoj'k^  RiutseU  Sage  FouBdaUon,  p.  7. 
a  Estimate  based  oa  ibe  incriiase  from  1000  U>  1912. 

The  Kussell  Sage  Foujidation  in  a  special  htudy  of  Alabama  .social 
problems  shows  that  the  United  States  taxes  have  increased  in  the 
State  from  $463,000  in  1914  to  approximately  $30,000,000  in  1919. 
**If  Alabaniaj"  continues  the  import,  **conld  cheerfully  meet  tlie  in- 
crease of  taxes  for  Uncle  Sam  sixty  fold  in  four  years,  she  can  cer- 
tainly make  some  increase  for  her  own  people  now  that  national 
taxes  are  to  be  reduced."  Certainly,  Alabama  Ls  able  to  pay  its 
own  way  and  pay  it  w  ell. 

Alabama's  social  interests  jeopardized. — It  is  not  overstating  facts 
tx>  say  that  unless  substantial  financial  relief  is  soon  extended  to 
education,  this  State  will  suffer  giTat  impairiiient  through  a  lowering 
of  standards  and  quality  of  school  work*  Conditions  were  bad 
enough  before  the  world  war;  but  they  have  become  increasingly 
serious  since  then.  The  administrative  and  teaching  staffs  of  the 
State's  higher  educational  institutions,  and  the  instructors  of  the 
teacher-training  institutions  and  the  public  schools  of  every  kind 
have  struggled  along  on  salaries  tliat  are  wholly  inadequate,  and 
which  are  actually  forcing  many  of  Alabamans  most  efficient  teachers 
to  seek  other  employment  or  to  accept  teaching  positions  in  other 
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States.  The  public  schools  need  several  thousand  more  trained 
teachers.  Thousands  of  teachers  have  left  the  profession  because 
they  literally  could  not  make  financial  ends  meet.  Much  of  the 
public-school  plant  is  worn  out  and  insanitary;  the  higher  institu- 
tions are  in  need  of  equipment  and  money  for  urgently  needed  ex- 
pansion. The  State  can  not  afford  to  permit  the  work  that  has 
resulted  from  years  of  planning  and  building  in  the  educational  life 
of  Alabama  to  be  endangered  for  lack  of  such  funds  as  can  be  pro- . 
vided  if  the  legislature  will  apply  the  remedies  that  are  available. 

How  to  remedy  the  situation. — ^A  serious  effort  to  reorganize  the 
school  finances  should  consider  the  following  factors  as  essential  to 
a  just  and  democratic  solution : 

1.  Enforcement  of  section  9  of  the  revenue  code. 

2.  Legal  enactment  to  place  the  assessment  of  all  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  government. 

3.  Provision  for  equable  inheritance  and  income  taxes. 

4.  Legal  enactment  to  provide  for  a  searching  study  of  the  entire 
subject  of  taxation  by  experts. 

The  constitution  of  Alabama  states  specifically  that  ^Hhe  income 
arising  from  the  sixteenth  section  trust  fund,  the  surplus  revenue 
fund,  until  it  is  called  for  by  the  United  States  Grovemment,  and  the 
funds  enumerated  in  section  258  of  this  constitution,  together  with 
a  special  annual  tax  of  30  cents  on  each  $100  of  taxable  property  in 
the  State,  which  the  legislature  shall  levy,  shall  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  public  schools.''  This  seems  to  mean 
full  value  assessment.  A  law  was,  however,  later  enacted  basing 
the  assessment  of  60  per  cent  of  a  full  and  fair  valuation.  This  law 
has  been  upheld  as  constitutional.  But  it  is  clearly  evident  from  what 
has  been  shown  elsewhere  in  this  discussion  that  even  the  60  per  cent 
valuation  clause  is  not  enforced.  If  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
survey  committee  should  be  adopted  the  available  revenue  for  educa- 
tion would  be  increased  between  two  and  three  fold.  This  would 
satisfy  every  educational  need  in  the  State  for  years  to  come. 

To  this  end,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reorganize  the  present  agen- 
cies intrusted  with  the  important  task  of  property  assessment.  This 
would  be  made  primarily  a  State  function,  under  immediate  direc- 
tion of  the  governor  of  the  State.  Local  property  assessment  should 
be  directed  by  State  assessors,  and  no  local  assessor  should  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  county  or  community  to  be  assessed  by  him.  Suit- 
able penalties  should  be  provided  to  insure  strict  compliance  with  the 
law.  Such  tax  commissions  have  already  demonstrated  in  many 
States  that  it  is  possible  to  enforce  a  fair  and  equable  system  of  taxa- 
tion on  rich  and  poor  alike,  instead  of  the  unfair  and  undemocratic 
svstem  now  utilized  in  Alabama. 
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Tnconif'  and  inherit ance  taxes  have  alreudy  provpd  a  most  satis- 
factory measure  at  the  hands  of  the  Federul  Govermnent  and  cer- 
Uin  Stat€i  governments,  for  equalizing  the  tax  burdens  of  the 
people.  Most  of  the  hirge  incomes  in  the  State  are  amassed  from  the 
riches  of  the  public  domain,  as  coal  and  iron,  and  water  power. 
These  and  similar  income-producing  agencies  should  be  taxed  liber- 
ally in  justice  to  the  State  at  large. 

Inheritances  should  ul^  be  taxed.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  in  Alabama  are  inherited  landed  estates.  Thousands  of  such 
large  plantations  lie  practically  fallow— held  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. These  gi^eat  areas  should  be  forced  into  productivity  by  plac- 
ing upon  them  a  ''speculative  lands'  tax  "  similar  to  that  of  an  act 
recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of  North  Dakota,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  an  inheritance  tax»  if  tlie  land  falls  in  this  class. 

The  survey  commission's  attention  has  been  called  to  many  in- 
stances of  flagrant  abuse  of  the  tax  law,  chiefly  in  relation  to  assess- 
ment of  value.si.  Coal  and  iron  lands  that  are  bonded  for  millions  of 
dollars  are  known  to  have  been  assessed  as  agricultural  lands  at  the 
paltry  valuation  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.  Farms  that  were  recently 
sold  at  a  good  price  are  listed  on  the  tax  books  at  less  than  one-tenth 
of  this  value.  Such  cases,  unfortunately,  are  not  isolated  instances 
of  a  vicious  practice,  but  are  part  of  a  common  system.  It  is  accord- 
ingly recommended  that  a  scientific  study  of  the  whole  field  of  taxa- 
tion be  made  by  experts  who  shall  propose  to  the  State  an  equable 
basis  for  listing  and  assessing  property  and  apportioning  the  tax 
burden  among  all  its  citizens. 

The  rec&minendatimw  sunvmarizcd. — The  survey  conmiittee  is  con- 
vinced that  the  stability  and  future  growth  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  Alabama  demand  certain  definite  modifications  in  the  pre- 
vailing sj'stem  of  school  support.    To  this  end  it  recommends: 

1.  The  reestablishment  of  a  permanent  productive  educational 
fund,  through  the  convei^ion  of  the  accumulated  paper  obligations, 
by  setting  aside  annually  for  a  period  of  years  a  certain  sum  of 
money  from  the  general  treasury  of  the  State  or  other  source,  imtil 
the  obligation  is  fully  liquidated.  To  this  shall  be  added  from  time 
to  time  all  incomes  from  rents,  sales,  royalties,  etc,  on  the  unsold 
lands  now  belonging  to  the  schools  of  the  State.  These  funds  shall 
be  administered  and  invested  in  State  and  Federal  securities  by  a 
State  board  of  which  the  State  superintendent  of  education  shall  be 
the  chairman. 

2.  The  i^elease  of  the  $250,000  withheld  from  the  present  legislative 
appropriation  of  $G0O,0OO,  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  condition 
of  the  treasury  will  justify. 

Z,  Tlie  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  to  pix>- 
vide  a  new  basis  on  which  to  distribute  the  general  educational  fund, 
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as  follows :  (a)  One-half  of  the  entire  fund  to  be  apportioned  to  th^ 
several  counties,  two-thirds  of  this  one-half  on  the  basis  of  aggregate 
daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  figured  on  the  lU- 
tendance  records  for  the  year  last  preceding,  and  one-third  of  tliis 
one-half  on  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  county: 
and  (b)  the  remaining  one-half  of  the  fund  to  be  entrustad  tn  the 
State  department  of  education  (State  board  of  education)  for  ap 
portionraent  among  the  schools  of  the  State  as  awards  for  good  work, 
^and  as  direct  aid  to  needy  school  districts, 

4.  The  reapportionment  of  all  State  and  county  school  funds  by 
the  county  boards  of  education  between  county  and  city  schools, 
on  the  principle  of  aggi-egate  daily  attendance  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  and  in  no  other  way  whatever;  provided,  that 
the  basis  of  total  school  population  shall  be  used  in  CAse  the  legis- 
lature fails  to  pass  on  the  attendance  principle, 

5,  The  dicontinuance  of  the  nine  district  agricultural  schooln  and 
the  establishment  in  their  stead  of  six  new  agricultural  schools  of 
secondary  rank,  to  receive  State  support  to  the  amount  of  not  km 
than  $20,000  per  annum. 

0.  The  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation  to  permit  all  incor- 
porated school  districts  of  1,000  population  and  over  to  issue  bonds 
for  extraordinary  school  purposes. 

7.  The  adoption,  by  constitutional  amendment,  (►f  a  permanent 
millage  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  tlm 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Insti- 
tute, the  four  class  A  normal  schools,  and  such  other  normal  schools 
as  may  hei'eafter  be  established,  and  the  A.  &  M.  College  for  Ne- 
groes— to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  needs  of  «^ach  institution, 
to  supplant  the  present  legislative  appropriations — all  of  which,  how- 
ever, Rhall  bo  in  addition  to  all  incomes  on  endowments,  tnist  funds, 
eta,  which  may  now  form  a  definite  part  of  the  support  of  one  or  nil 
of  these  schools* 

8.  The  increase  of  the  annual  8tate  appropriation  to  county  hijfh 
schools  fi*om  $3,000  to  a  minimum  of  $4,000,  provided  that  no  such 
school  shall  hereafter  receive  any  State  aid  whatever  unless  the  State 
money  is  duplicated  dollar  for  dollar  from  county  funds. 

9.  The  increase  of  State  support  for  the  colored  noi-mal  schools, 
and  direct  State  support  for  county  training  schools  for  colored 
teachers. 

10.  The  reorganization  of  the  school  finances  by  {a)  strict  enforoe- 
Imant  of  section  9  of  the  Revenue  Code;  (b)  legal  enactment  to  placi 

the  aSBossment  of  all  property  under  direct  control  of  the  State 
emment;  (c)  provision  for  equable  income  and  inheritance 
and  (d)  provisions  for  a  searching  study  of  the  entire  Bubjact  of 
taxation  in  the  State* 
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Chapter  XXIV. 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    MOST    IMPORTANT    RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS CONTAINED  IN  THE  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS, 


The  outstanding  needs  of  the  Alabama  school  system  may  be  sum- 
inarizcd  under  three  heads: 

1.  Greatly  increased  school  support. 

2.  More  eflScient  instructional  and  supervisory  staff. 

3.  Better  adjustment  of  all  teaching  agencies. 

The  general  plans  for  improvement  of  the  school  system  are  em- 
bodied in  the  following  legislative  and  administrative  recommenda- 
tions concerning: 

1.  State  School  Organization  and  Administration, 

(a)  Organization  of  a  State  Board  of  Education  to  have  full 
charge  and  control  of  all  public  elementary  schools 

^^^^  and  such  other  schools  as  are  included  in  the  discus- 

^^^K  sions  of  the  foregoing  chapters,  except  the  University 

^^^m  of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute^  and 

^^^  the  AJabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute. 

H^^  (b)  Appointment  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 

^^H  bv  the  new  State  board  of  education. 

^g       (o)  Enlargement  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  super- 

^^^-  intendent  and  State  board  of  education  in  agreement 

^^^H  with  the  details  set  forth  in  foregoing  chapters. 

^^^^  (d)  Organization  of  a  State  Council  of  Education  to  consist 

^^^^  of  members  from  the  State  board  of  education  and  of 

^^^K  the  faculties  of  the  Staters  higher  institutions  of  learn- 

^^^V  ing^  with  powers  and  duties  as  prescribed  in  foregoing 

^^^»  chapters, 

^^       (e)  Passage  of  such  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  Ala- 

^m  bama  as  may  be  necessary  to  consummate  the  changes 

^  prescribed  in  foregoing  chaptei^s. 

2.  County  Supervision  of  Schools. 

(a)  Requirement  that  all  candidates  for  county  superintend- 

^^^H  ^^^^  iiot  including  the  present  incumbents,  shall  hold 

^^^B  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  to  office  a  professional 

^^^K*  county  superintendent's  certificate*     Such  certificates 

^^^K  shall  be  issued  by  the  State  department  of  schools  on 
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2.  County  Supervision  of  Schools — Continued. 

the  basis  of  Tninimnin  academic  and  professional  quali- 
fications equivalent  to  graduation  from  the  standard 
(class  A)  normal  schools  of  the  State,  and  at  least 
three  years'  successful  experience  as  teacher  or  super- 
visor m  this  or  other  States;  ample  evidence  that  the 
candidate  (1)  is  an  able  administrator,  (2)  has  strong 
personality  and  good  character,  (3)  and  has  excep- 
tional professional  spirit. 

(b)  Requirement  that  no  person  shall  hereafter  be  appointed 

as  assistant  superintendent  or  subject  supervisor  who 
does  not  hold  a  State  profesional  certificate,  valid  in 
Alabama. 

(c)  Appointment  of  an  assistant  county  superintendent  in 

each  county  employing  100  or  more  teachers,  and  a  sub- 
ject supervisor  in  each  county  for  every  40  teachers  or 
fraction  thereof. 

(d)  Maintenance  of  high  standards  among  the  county  superin- 

tendents and  their  assistants — 

(1)  By  holding  an  annual  "school"  of  one  week's 

duration  under  charge  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent for  all  the  county  superintendents;  at- 
tendance to  be  made  mandatory  and  all  travel- 
ing and  living  expenses  to  be  defrayed  from 
county  educational  fimds. 

(2)  By  granting  county  superintendents  and  their 

assistants  leave  at  full  pay  to  attend  summer 
school  every  second  or  third  year. 
(8)  By  furnishing  at  State  expense  each  county  su- 
perintendent for  his  own  use,  or  the  use  of  his 
assistants,  one-half  dozen  or  more  of  the  lead- 
ing educational  books  of  the  year. 

(e)  Amendment  of  the  present  county  board  law  to  provide 

for  separate  boards  of  education  in  towns  and  cities 

of  more  than  1,000  population,  not  already  provided 

for;  and  the  right  of  such  places  to  issue  bonds  for 

extraordinary  educational  purposes. 
3.  School  Population,  Enrollment,  and  Attendance. 

(a)  Legal  school  age  to  include  all  children  between  6  and  18 

years,  inclusive,  but  no  person  older  than  18  years  should 

be  excluded  from  school. 
(h)  School  entrance  age  to  be  changed  from  7  years  to  6  years. 
(c)  Provision  for  apportioning  the  State  school  fund  on  some 

basis  other  than  the  school  population. 
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School  Population,  Enrollment,  and  Attendance — Continued. 

(d)  Provision  for  a  chief  attendance  officer  as  member  of  the 
Stat«  department  of  education, 

(e)  Changers  in  the  compulsory  attendance  law  as  follows: 

(1)  Removal  of  the  80-day  and  00-day  attendance 
minimum  and  requirement  that  normal  chil- 
dren attend  school  throughout  the  regularly 
provided  school  term. 

(2)  Issuance  of  work  permits  only  to  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  fourth  grade  and  can  fur- 
nish satisfactory  evidence  thereof, 

(3)  The   safeguarding  of  the  law   by   limiting  its 
exemptions  as  prescribed  in  Chapter  VI. 

if)  The  perfection  and  use  of  a  system  of  records  by  the  State 
department  of  education  for  transferring  pupils  from 
community  to  community  to  make  evasion  of  school  at- 
tendance impossible, 

(g)  The  lengthening  of  the  school  year  for  white  children  to 
9  months  and  for  colored  children  to  a  minimum  of  6 
months. 

(h)  The  gradual  reorganization  of  all  schools  as  "all-year" 
schools  in  charge  of  professional  teachers. 
I,  Rural  Schools. 

(a)  School  consolidation  encouraged  through  State  aid, 

(6)  Employment  of  assistants  to  the  county  superintendent 
in  the  supervision  of  rural  schools.  A  State  bonus  from 
the  State  for  each  supervisor  provided  not  exceeding 
one-third  of  the  total  salary,  the  remainder  to  be  paid 

^  by  the  county  board  of  education. 

(e)  Minimum  qualifications  for  teachers,  educational  and  pro- 
fessional, to  be  established  through  the  enactment  of  the 
minimum  salary  law  recommended  in  chapter  18. 

(rf)  Approval  of  all  school  sites,  size  of  grounds,  kind  of 
building  and  equipment  by  the  State  school  architect 
appointed  by  and  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
board  of  education. 

(e)  The  reorganization  by  the  State  board  of  education  of  the 
school  system  on  the  G-S-3  plan. 
B.  Negro  Education  in  Rural  Sections. 

(a)  Apportionment  of  a  larger  share  of  the  public  school 
funds  to  Negro  schools. 

(b)  Such  increase  of  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  as  will  en- 
courage persons  of  ability  to  enter  and  remain  in  the 
service  of  the  schools. 
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5.  Negro  Education  io  Rural  Sections — Continued. 
(<?)  Increase  in  the  number  of  Negro  teachers  to  secure  a  better 

ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils, 

(d)  The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  laws  to 
apply  to  all  childi^n  of  school  age,  both  white  and 
colored. 

(e)  Provision  of  St^te  aid  for  county  training  schools  on  tbi 
basis  of  $750  for  each  school  to  match  the  $750  appro- 
priated by  the  county  board  of  education  for  mainte- 
nance of  this  kind  of  school. 

{f)  Increase  of  State  appropriation  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  to  the  amount  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's aid,  and  provision  for  modern  dormitoriffi 
and  an  academic  building. 

(ff)  Provision  for  the  eventual  removal  of  the  State  normal 
school  at  Montgomery,  and  its  relocation  on  a  trad  of 
at  least  150  acres  of  land. 

(A)  If  the  State  finds  it  undesirable  to  carry  out  recommen- 
dations (/)  and  {g),  the  two  schools  to  be  consolidated 
and  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  normal  school  to 
be  established  instead  at  such  place  as  will  be  most 
accessible  to  the  large  body  of  the  Negro  population 
of  the  State;  the  school  to  have  at  least  150  acres  of 
good  agiicultural  land  and  ample  provision  for  board- 
ing and  lodging  tJiese  students. 

6.  Village  and  Town  Schools* 

(a)  Continuance  of  the  present  plan  of  placing  towns  of  leas 
than  2,000  population  under  the  control  and  manage- 
ment  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

(b)  Encouragement  of  the  levy  of  local  taxes  in  all  village 
anil  town  districts  to  enable  the  school  board  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  charging  tuition  fees. 

(c)  Limiting  the  smaller  village  to  9  grades  of  school  work. 
Organization  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades 
as  junior  high  school.  Organization  of  the  larger 
town  schools  on  the  G-3-3  plan, 

7.  District  Agricultural  Schools  and  County  High  Schools, 

{a)  Discontinuance  of  State  appropriations  to  the  schooh  at 
Jacksonj  Abbeville,  Sylacauga,  Athens,  and  Weturopkaf 
and  return  of  the  property  of  these  schools  to  the  local 
authorities ;  or 

(ft)  Maintenance  hereafter  of  only  four  agricultural  schools 
of  secondary  rank  to  be  located  at  the  present  sites  of 
the  district  agricultural  scliools  at  Hamilton^  AJWrt 
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District  Agricultural  Schools  and  Comity  High  Schools— Con td. 

vilJe,  BlountsTille,  and  Evergreen,  or  their  relocation 

on   bids   from   suitable   communities   from   the   State 

at  large. 
Provision  of  a  State  appropriation  for  each  of  these 

schools  of  not  less  than  $20,000  per  annum. 
I         {d)  The  increase  of  State  aid  to  coimty  high  schools  to  a 
I  minimum  of  $4,000  per  annum,  provided  that  no  such 

^^^  school  shall  receive  any  aid  from  the  State  which  is  not 

J^^  duplicated  dollar  for  dollar  from  county  or  local  funds,  j 

L        (e)  The  discontinuance  of  the  State  appropriation  now  made  \ 
^^  to  the  Northeast  Alabama   Agricultural  Institute   at 

^^B  Lineville,  with  provision  for  turning  the  school  prop- 

Hp  erty  over  to  the  local  community. 

fCSty  Schools. 

i(a)  Such  enlargements  of  the  scope  and  power  of  city  boards 
of  education  as  will  enable  them — 
(1)  To  call  elections  for  the  issuance  of  school  bonds 
and  the  levying  of  local  taxes, 
(2)  To  purchase  school  sites,  approve  building  plans, 
and  erect  buildings. 
(6)  Provision  by  wliicli  money  furnished  by  the  State  to  the 
city  schools  shall  b© — 
(1)  Sent  directly  to  the  city  school  boards, 
^        (2)  Apportioned  on  some  definite  basis,  in  order  that 
^h  the  city  may  have  a  clear  idea  from  year  to  year 

regarding  the  amount  of  financial  help  it  will 
receive  from  the  State,  . 

(a)  Taxation  to  the  legal  limit  for  school  support  in  all  cities  | 
which  have  not  already  reached  this  limit 
Provision  for  the  increase  of  property  assessments  mitil 
they  shall  at  least  reach  the  percentage  of  value  pro- 
vided for  in  the  statute  on  that  subject. 
The  abolition  by  law  of  the  practice  of  charging  fees  for 

attendance  at  public  schools. 
Substantial  increase  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  every 

city  of  the  State. 
Greater  freedom  to  city  boards  in  the  matter  of  selecting 

textbooks  suited  to  the  special  needs  of  city  schools.         J 
Provision  that  all  public  school  buildings  in  cities  shall   ' 
be^ 
^^            (1)  Built  as  nearly  fireproof  as  is  practicable. 
^^V            (2)  Built  with  reference  to  the  best  and  most  modem 
^V  ideas  of  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation.  J 

^^            (3)  Built  with  auditoriums  or  assembly  rooms,  J 

I      UOeOl*— 19 33  1 
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8.  City  Schools — Continued. 

(h)  Provision  that  all  public  school  buildings  in  cities  shall 
be — Continued. 

(4)  Built  on  the  unit  type,  so  that  they  can  be  added  to 

as  need  arises. 

(5)  Constructed  with-  due  reference  to  the  widest  pos- 

sible use  by  the  commimity  as  a  whole. 

(6)  Situated  on  5  acres  of  school  ground,  in  the  case 

of  an  elementary  school,  or  on  10  acres  in  case  of 
a  high  school,  and  in  no  case  on  less  than  a  full 
city  block. 

(7)  Made  as  attractive  as  possible  by  design,  by  careful 

upkeep,  and  by  such  devices  as  flowers,  window- 
boxes,  etc. 

(8)  Designed  after  consideration  has  been  given  to  tiie 

one-story  tjrpe  of  school  architecture  for  ele- 
mentary schools. 

(9)  Equipped  with  movable  tables  and  chairs  in  first- 

grade  rooms  and  with  movable  desk  chairs  in 
high  schools, 
(i)  Provision  in  the  course  of  study  for: 

(1)  A  greater  amount  of  physical  training. 

(2)  Greater  stress  on  education  in  health  subjects. 
(8)  Greater  flexibility  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  in- 
dividual child- 

(4)  Greater  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  different 

communities. 

(5)  More  industrial  work,  preferably  in  cooperation 

with  mills,  or  other  predominant  local   indus- 
tries. 
(;)  Promotion. 

(1)  Semiannually  or  oftener. 

(2)  Upon  a  basis  including  more  than  mere  standing 

upon  written  examinations. 

(3)  In  high  schools,  by  subjects  instead  of  by  grades. 
{k)  Extension  of  the  compulsory-attendance  period  to  cover 

the  entire  school  year,  and  better  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

(I)  Better  and  more  provision  for  activities  along  school  ex- 
tension lines,  including  night  schools,  afternoon  classes, 
part-time  schools,  etc. 

(m)  Lowering  of  the  legal  entrance  age  from  7  to  6  years. 

(n)  Reorganization  of  the  State  course  of  study  upon  the 
6-3-3  basis. 
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City  Schools — Continued. 

(o)  Provision  that  schools  for  Negroes  should: 

(1)  Have  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months. 

(2)  Be  housed  in  buildings  that  are  safe,  decent,  sanitary^ 
clean,  comfortable,  and  sufficient  in  nnuiber. 

(3)  Provide  adequate  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  in  such  of  the  industries  as  the 
pupils  will  have  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
advantageously  in  after  life. 

(4)  Pay  their  teachers  enough  to  induce  them  to  make 
proper  preparation  for  their  work. 

(p)  Legal  provision  for  gi^ater  uniformity  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  city  boards  of  education.  It  is  suggested  that 
these  boards  shall  consist  of  7  members,  each  appointed 
or  selected  from  the  city  at  large.  If  not  elected  by  the 
people,  nienibei^  of  these  boards  should  be  appointed  by 
the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen. 
Tliey  should  hold  office  for  a  term  of  7  years,  the  term  of 
1  niember  expiring  each  year*  Menibei*s  of  boards  should 
be  so  selected  as  to  make  sure  that  all  classes  of  citizens 
and  all  the  main  industrial  and  professional  interesta 
are  represented. 
Schools  for  Defectives  and  Delinquents* 

(a)  Organization  of  a  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  to  have 
cliarge  of  all  child-caring  institutions  in  Alabama. 

(6)  Direction  of  all  the  educational  work  of  the  child-caring 
institutions  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  or  State  departmi^nt  of  education, 
which  shall  maintain  a  specific  division  for  this  purpose, 

(c)  Immediate  establishment  of  a  school  for  feeble-minded 
cldldren, 

(d)  Substantial  increase  in  per  capita  support  of  all  these  in- 
stitutions and  liberal  funds  for  enlargement  and  repairs. 

10*  Eradication  of  Illiteracy* 

(a)  Strengthening  the  compulsory  attendance  law  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  in  Chapter  VI; 
(6)  Enactment  of  legislation  to  promote  Americanization  by 
rexjuiring  school  attendance  of  aU  persons  above  com- 
pulsory attendance  age,  and  below  21  years,  wiio  do  not 
now  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language,  until 
completion  of  the  fourth  gi-ade  of  the  public  schools  or 
an  equivalent  requirement. 

(1)  Provision  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  evening  schools  and  part-time  schools  for 
this  purpose  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  State  department  of  education. 
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10*  Eradication  of  Illiteracy — Continued, 

(c)  Enactment  of  legislation  to  encourage  effective  illiteracy 
work  among  adults  under  direction  of  the  State  depart* 
ment  of  education,  and  maintained  by  funds  vot^  by 
the  legislature. 

(d)  Appropriation  of  not  less  than  $25,000  annually  for  the 
next  quadrennium  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  leg* 

islation  effective* 

11.  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
(a)  Establishment  of  distinct  fields  of  activities  defining  and 

recognizing  the  functions  of  the  boards  of  educatioD 
and  health,  respectively. 
(6)  Employment   of    a    school    health    supervisor   by    each 
county  board  of  education  upon  a  12  months'  basis. 

(c)  The  organization,  supervision,  and  direction  of  health  and 
physical  education  in  the  several  counties  by  a  State 
health  supervisor,  working  imder  the  direction  of  the 
State  board  of  education, 

(d)  The  enactment  of  a  modem  physical  education  law  for 

the  State  in  accordance  with  suggestive  legislation  out- 
lined in  Chapter  XVL 

12.  School  and  Home  Gardening. 
18.  Teachers  and  Their  Certification. 

(a)  Improvement  of  teaching  conditions  by — 

(1)  Establishing  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all 
teachers ; 

(2)  Scaling  all  teachers'  salaries  to  the  grade  of  cer- 
tificate held,  thus  placing  a  premium  on  special 
preparation. 

(5)  Eequirement  of  higher  teaching  qualifications  by — 

(1)  Increasing  gradually  the  entrance  requii 
of  the  State  normal  schools  and  lengthening 
their  study  courses; 

(2)  Discontinuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  exami* 
nation  as  soon  as  the  normal  schools,  the  Ala- 
bama Girls*  Technical  Institute,  the  school  of 
education  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  de- 
partment of  education  of  the  Alabama  Poly* 
technic  Institute,  and  other  teacher-training 
institutions  have  become  fiilly  equipped  to  sup- 
ply all  the  professional  teachers  required; 

(8)  Placing  the  minimum  requirement  for  pei 
sion  to  tench  at  graduation  from  an  accriklil 
four-year  high  school,  or  its  equivalent,  and>  tii 
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13.  Teachers  and  Their  Certification — Continued, 

(&)  Keqiiirement  of  higher  teaching  qualifications  by — Contd. 
addition,  at  least  one  yearns  professional  study, 
acquired  at  a  professional  school  for  teachers* 
The  standard  to  go  into  effect  not  before  Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

(c)  Increase  the  supply  of  professional  teachers  by — 

(1)  Organizing  teacher-training  departments  in  the 
county  high  schools  and  other  accredited  high 
schools  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
State  department  of  education ;  the  schools  to 

receive  State  aid. 

(2)  Establishing  well -equipped  departments  for  rural 
teachers  at  all  the  normal  schools. 

(3)  Enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  Alabama  Poly* 
technic  Institute  to  prepare  teachers  of  general 
agriculture  and  teachers  of  vocational  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics, 

(4)  Granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards 
for  long  service  in  a  single  school  community ; 

(5)  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers, 
li.  Preparation  of  Public  School  Teachers. 

(a)  Requirement  of  professional  training  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  issuance  of  teacher  certificates,  the  standard  to  be 
raised  gradually  to  avoid  teacher  shortage,  and  protec- 
tion to  be  afforded  experienced  and  skilled  teachers  now 
in  service. 

(6)  Requirements  that  members  of  boards  of  control  of  an  in- 
stitution be  not  residents  of  the  county  in  which  the  in- 
stitution is  located. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  a  pension  and  emeritus  system  for  all 
teachers. 

(d)  The  discontinuance  of  the  class  B  normal  schools,  which 
may  profitably  be  converted  into  county  high  schools, 

(e)  The  accrediting  of  the  State  normal  school  (colored)  at 
Montgomery  and  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  addition  of  a 
school,  farm  buildings,  and  equipment  for  the  fonner, 
and  increased  appropriations  for  both. 

t8«  Higher  Education. 

{a)  A  large  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  college  of 

agriculture  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
(&)  Emphasis  by  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  on  the 

training  of  leaders  in  scientific  agriculture  and  rural 

life. 
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15.  Higher  Education — Continued. 

(c)  The  gradual  differentiation  of  the  programs  of  engineer- 

ing education  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  as  follows: 

1.  Both  institutions  to  continue  to  offer  chemical, 

civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering. 

2.  The  University  of  Alabama  to  relate  its  work  di- 

rectly to  the  needs  of  the  mining  and  industrial 
district,  and  to  develop  commercial  and  industrial 
engineering,  hydraulic  engineering,  and  sanitary 
engineering. 

8.  The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  to  emphasize 
investigation  and  training  in  highway  engineer- 
ing, agricultural  engineering,  and  textile  engi- 
neering. 

4.  The  State  council  of  education  to  determine  the 
advisability  of  continuing  degree  curricula  in 
architecture  and  architectural  engineering. 

(d)  Increased  appropriations  for  the  support  of  engineering 

education  at  both  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  the  University  of  Alabama. 

(e)  A  large  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  school  of 

education  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  to  provide 
additional  instructors;  the  provision  of  an  educational 
building;  the  provision  of  a  practice  school  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  of  education;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  teacher  training  in  trades  and  industries  under 
the  direction  of  this  school. 

(/)  An  increase  in  the  support  of  the  school  of  agricultural 
^  education  at  the  Alabama  Poljrtechnic  Institute,  to  cover , 
practice-teaching  facilities  and  additional  instructors. 

(g)  The  appropriation  of  at  least  $10,000  a  year  to  both  the 
University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute  for  the  maintenance  of  summer  schools. 

(h)  The  continued  recognition  of  the  graduates  in  home  eco- 
nomics, music,  and  commercial  branches  of  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute  as  candidates  for  high-school 
positions  in  these  subjects. 

(i)  (1)  The  early  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  continue 
for  the  present  a  four-year  medical  school  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  the  transfer  of 
the  first  two  years  of  medical  education  from  Mobile  to 
Tuscaloosa.  (2)  Pending  the  time  when  the  Mobile 
school  can  be  legally  discontinued,  the  strengthening  of 
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15.  Higher  Education — Continued. 

the  first  three  years  of  its  work  only.     (3)  The  main- 
tenance of  two  centers  of  postgraduate  teaching  in  mcd- 

^^_  icine,  one  at  Mobile  and  one  at  Birmingham,  and  the 

HB  proper  support  of  these  centers. 

w  (;)  The  concentration  of  education  in  pharmacy  for  the  pres^^l 

m  ent  at  tlie  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.                        -^B 

1  (k)  Adequate  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  college 

^^B  of  vet4n*inary  medicine  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 

^^V  stituta. 

B  (l)  The  placing  of  the  college  of  law  of  the  University  of 

^^^  Alabama  on  a  standard  basis,  and  the  appropriation 

^^^  of  sutficient  money  for  its  suppoit. 

w  (m)  The  approval  of  the  estimates  for  work  in  commerce  at 

^^H  the  Univei-sity  of  Ahibama,  and  a  study  of  the  needs  in 

^^A  higher   conmiercial   training  by   the  State  council  of 

^^B  education. 

W    ,  (n)  The  establishment  of  a  department  of  forestry  at  the 

!•  AIal>ama  Polytechnic  Institute, 

m  (o)    (l)  The  establishment  of  a  division  of  home  economics 

^^k  at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  trans- 

^^^  fer  to  that  institution  of  the  Smith-Hughes  work  in  the 

^^m  training  of  teachers  of  home  economics  and  the  con- 

^^B  sequent  expansion  of  the  school  of  agricultural  educa- 

^^■^  tion  to  include  the  training  of  teachers  in  home  eco- 

^^^  nomics.     (2)  The  abandonment  of  the  plan  to  develop 

^^B  the  Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute  into  a  four-year 

^^H  college  of  liberal  arts  for  women,  and  the  rehabilitation 

^^P  of  its  original  program  as  a  technical  institute. 

W  (p)  The  admission  to  the  general  course  at  the  Alabama  Poly- 

^^_  technic  Institute  of  only  such  students  as  meet  the  full 

^^B  entrance  requirements  without  conditions. 

W  (j)  Appropriations  sufficient  to  cover  an  immediate  increase 

^^^  of  at  least  50  per  cent  in  instructional  costs  at  the  col- 

^^^  lege  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 

^^M  together  witli  provision  for  ormtinued  support-  to  keep 

^^B*  pace  with  anticipated  growth  in  enrollments. 

B  (r)  The  development  of  definite  program  of  research  by  the 

^^^  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama  Polytechnic 

^^B  Institute,  and  the  inclusion  of  estimates  to  cover  these 

^^Bf  programs  in  their  future  budgets. 

^^'  4t)  The  a>5Sumption  by  the  State  of  a  larger  financial  respon- 

^^^  sibility  for  the  program  of  agricultural  extension  of 

^^B  the  Alabama  I'olytechnic  Institute  than  is  required  to 
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15.  Higher  Education — Continued. 

meet  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act;  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  estimate  for  university  extension  in  the 
present  budget  of  the  University  of  Alabama. 

(t)  The  approval  of  the  present  budget  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  CoUege  for  Negroes,  and  continued 
appropriations  to  enable  it  to  develop  effective  training 
in  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

(u)  The  creation  of  a  State  council  of  education;  the  future 
determination  by  it  of  State  needs  in  the  field  of  pro- 
fessional training,  and  the  allocation  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  tasks  of  professional  training  among 
the  several  higher  institutions  in  harmony  with  the 
foregoing  definition  of  the  spheres  of  these  institutions. 

(t;)  The  modification  of  the  constitution  to  provide: 

(1)  For  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  mem- 

bers of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Alabama. 

(2)  For  lengthening  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  mem- 

bers of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Alabama 
Girls'  Technical  Institute  to  coincide  with  the 
tenure  of  the  members  of  the  governing  boards 
of  other  State  higher  institutions. 
(w)   (1)  The  reorganization  of  the  plan  of  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.     (2)  The 
establishment  of  safeguards  against  faculty  inbreeding 
at  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute. 
(w)  At  both  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute : 

1.  A  redistribution  of  the  ratio  of  professors  to  in- 

structors. 

2.  The  reduction  of  teaching  and  administrative  loads 

of  faculty  members. 
8.  The  reduction  in  size  of  certain  sections. 

4.  The  elimination  as  far  as  possible  of  very  small 

classes. 

5.  The  establishment  of  15  teaching  hours  as  the 

maximum  for  a  full-time  instructor,  and  of  250 
to  300  student  clock  hours  as  the  normal  average 
load. 

6.  The  establishment  of  temporary  average  salaries 

for  deans  at  $3,500;  for  full  professors  at  $3,000; 
and  for  associate  and  assistant  professors  at 
$2,500. 
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Higher  Education — Continued, 

(x)  At  botli  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute^- Continued* 
?•  Tlie  exclusion  from  admission  to  degree  curricula 
of  students  from  four-year  high  schools  who  pre- 
sent only  12  unit*?. 

(y)  The  enforcement  by  the  State  higher  institutions  of  a 
uniform  system  of  entrance  requirements  in  harmony 
with  the  standards  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  the  pub- 
lication by  the  higher  institutions  of  such  classifications 
of  students  as  will  show  plainly  which  are  enrolled  in 
special,  irregular,  or  noncollegiate  curricula,  as  differ- 
entiated from  tliose  pursuing  regular  curricula, 
financing  the  Public  Schools. 

(a)  The  reestablishment  of  a  permanent  pmductive  educa- 
tional fund,  through  the  conversion  of  the  accumulated 
paper  obligations,  by  setting  aside  annually  for  a  period 
of  years  a  certain  sum  of  money  from  the  general  treas- 
ury of  the  Sta,te  or  other  source,  until  the  obligation  is 
fully  liquidated.  To  this  shall  be  added  from  time  to 
time  all  incomes  from  rents,  sales,  royalties,  etc.,  on  the 
imsold  lands  now  beloging  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 
The  funds  shall  be  administered  and  invested  in  State 
and  Federal  securities  by  a  State  board  of  which  the 
State  superintendent  of  education  shall  be  the  chairman. 

(6)  The  release  of  the  $250,000,  withheld  from  the  present 
legislative  appropriation  of  $600,000,  at  the  earliest 
moment  that  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will  justify. 

(c)  The  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution 
to  provide  a  new  basis  on  which  to  distribute  the  Gen- 
eral Educational  Fund,  as  follows:  (1)  one-half  of  the 
entire  fund  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  counties, 
two-thirds  of  this  one-half  on  the  basis  of  aggregate 
daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  fig- 
ured on  the  attendance  records  for  the  year  last  pre- 
ceding, and  one-third  of  this  one-half  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  in  the  county;  and  (2)  the 
remaining  one-half  of  the  fund  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
State  department  of  education  (State  board  of  educa- 
tion) for  apportionment  among  the  schools  of  the  State 
as  awards  for  good  work,  and  as  direct  aid  to  needy 
school  districts. 
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16.  Financing  the  Public  Schools — Gontinued.  I 

(rf)  The  reapportionment  of  all  State  and  county  school  funds 
by  the  county  boards  of  education  l^etween  co^  I 

city  schools,  on  the  principle  of  aggregate!  daih  i 

ance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  in  no 
other  way  whatever;  provided,  that  the  basis  of  to^| 
school  population  shall  be  used  in  case  the  legislatun 
fails  to  pass  on  the  attendance  principle.  I 

(e)  The  withdrawal  of  State  support  from  the  five  poorly 
functioning  district  agricultural  schools  and  apportion- 
ment of  these  funds  among  the  remaining  four  schools: 
or  the  withdrawal  of  State  support  from  all  the  niiift 
district  agricultural  schools  and  the  i^eapportionmeoi 
of  these  funds  among  the  county  high  schools  on  the 
conditions  outlined  in  Chapter  XI, 

(/)  The  adoption,  by  constitutional  amendment,  of  a  perma- 
nent millage  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  University 
of  Alabama,  the  Alabama   Polj^echnic   Institute,  the 
Alabama  Girls'  Technical  Institute,  the  four  class  A 
nonnal  schools,  and  such  other  normal  schools  as  may 
hereafter  be  established,  and  the  Agricultural  and  M^ 
chanical  College  for  Negroes— to  be  apportioned  acoordJ 
ing  to  the  needs  of  each  institution  and  to  supplant  tht 
present  legislative  appi-opriations — all  of  which,  howj 
ever,  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  incomes  on  endowments^ 
trust  funds,  etc.,  which  may  now  form  a  definite  pari  of 
the  support  of  one  or  all  of  these  schools. 

(ff)  The  increase  of  the  annual  State  appropriations  to  oauntj 
high  schools  from  $3,000  to  $4,000,  provided  that  w$ 
such  school  shall  hereafter  receive  any  State  aid  what- 
ever unless  the  Stat^  money  is  duplicated  dollar  for 
dollar  from  county  funds. 

(A)  The  inci^ase  of  State  support  for  the  colored  normal^fl 
schools  and  direct  State  support  for  county  trainin^^ 
schools  for  colored  teachei-s,  as  outlined  in  Chaptejns 
XI  and  XIII. 

(i)  The  reorganization  of  the  school  finances  by  (1)  strict 
enforcement  of  section  9  of  the  revenue  code;  (2)  legal 
enactment  to  place  the  assessment  of  all  property  under 
direct  control  of  the  Stata  government;  (3)  provision 
for  equable  income  and  inheritance  taxes;  and  (4)  pro- 
vision for  a  searching  study  of  the  entire  mibject  of  tax- 
ation in  the  State* 
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NOTE- 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bi!jliogra]>hic  form  of 
current  educmtional  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  jmblication  of  each  issue. 

This  oflice  can  not  supply  the  puhlications  hsted  in  tliis  huUetin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  puhhcations  of  the  Bureau 
.of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets^  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
'may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  puhhshcrs^  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  pu!»hca- 
tion,  from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries, 

Puhlications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  Library  of  the  Bui*eau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

With  tliis  issue  the  record  suspends  pubhcation  for  the  summer. 
The  next  number  will  be  dated  September,  11119, 
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Tbe  report  of  tlu  Edueattoii  oaeunlttee  to  tbd  Lgndon  ooonty  council  on  Education  itfttr  th» 
war:  govemment  grants  and  adaoAtiooal  d«velopm«Dts« 

862.  Kandel,  Jeuie  D.  Liberal  tendencies  in  German  education.  Educational 
review%  57:  3f>9-4l2,.May  1910, 

A  tnmslatloQ  of  a  summary  of  Eeracbensteizter^a  Dautscba  schutflnldioiig  In  krteg  und  friedea 
(L«lpzij;,  1016). 

Uttledale,  Harold  A*    The  soldier  in  the  classroom.     North  American  review^ 
209:  620-26,  May  1919. 

Doscrlbes  work  of  the  Edacation  training  solMine  to  pr«pare  the  Britfsb  solditr  Cor  civil  Life. 

864.  MacDougall,  J,  B.     Building  the   north.    Toronto,   McClelland  it  8tewart 

[!919]     2G8p.     illus.     8^, 

A  record  of  educational  progrfisa  in  Noitbem  Ontario,  wtdcb  In  some  respects,  notably  as 
regarda  the  ooiisotidat«d  school,  has  dlstancBd  the  earlier  settled  portions  of  the  proidnce. 

865.  Sakamoto,  Eliyofihi.    English  education  in  Japan.    School  news  and  prac- 

tical educator,  32:  399-40-1,  May  1919.    illue. 
The  third  article  in  a  series. 

Strength  of  Japanese  oflBdaldom,  particularly  in  education.    Journal  of  race 
development,  9  :  373-81,  April  1919. 

Says  that  Japan  is  educated  according  to  ttie  lifeas  of  ttia  ruling  caste.   The  educational  sys- 
tem is  absolutely  In  the  tmnds  of  the  Q(Q;Ciala;  the  object,  tn  the  main,  Is  to  lostor  the  patriotic  cull, 

867.  Thomaa^  Artkur  A.    The  education  act,  1918;  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  ad- 

ministrators, members  of  local  education  authoritiea,  school  managers  and 
others  interested  in  education^  aa  well  ae  for  tlie  legal  profeeeion,  to  which  ib 
appended  the  complete  text  of  the  act.  London,  P.  S.  King  &  son,  ltd.,  11*19. 
122  p      12**. 

868.  Thompaon^  J.     Intermediate  education  in  Ireland.    Journal  of  education  and 

School  world  (Lf.ndon)  51:  21*0-92,  May  1919. 

Dticoaaea  the  reform  of  tntennedlate  education  In  Imland.    Ba&ed  on  the  recent  report  ot  the 
Vloe-ng»l  committee  on  the  conditlom  of  senrice,  eto.«  In  Ireland^ 

EDUCATIONAL  RECON8THUCTION. 


80Q,  Boyd,   Faul  Prentice-    Education   after   the   war.     Kentucky   high  school 
<4uarterly,  2:  5-19,  April  1919, 

The  weaknesses  of  our  schools  as  revealed  by  the  war  and  their  faltire  lines  of  growth. 

Orouzet,    Paul*     La    vie    p^agogique,    Re%nie    universitaire,    ?^'    in4-72, 
March  1919. 

Contsinj  reviews  ol  two  recent  hooks  dealing  with  edncational  reoonatructlon  in  tiaaat. 

Fueea,  Claude  M.    After-war  reflectiona  of  a  teacher.     Phillips  bulletin  (An-^ 
dover,  Maaa.)  13: 12-^17,  April  1919, 
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S72.  Gosling,  Thomas  W.    Educational  reconstruction  in  the  junior  bi^  school. 

Educational  review,  57:  576-86,  Iklay  1919. 

Bafs  that  tho  elemeutary  school  and  the  Motor  bigh  sebool  ve  to  stroiigty  «iiMfbcd  la  tg^ 
dltloDalism  that  they  can  oot  reoogalM  and  mpond  to  thi  iiswer  Ideas  in  tdocattoo.;  faeoortne-  j 
tfoo  must  iMtgln  in  the  Junior  high  acbooir 

873.  Me  Andrew  f  William.    AmericaniHro  at  its  source.    Litenry  digesl,  61:  36, 
I13r-14.  lia-I9,  121,  May  17,  1919. 

This  article  ii  based  on  reports  reodved  Croro  All  parts  of  the  United  8tat«t,  flTloig  t 
coDoenUn^  changes  In  s<choob  due  to  the  war. 

874.  Sneddon,  David*    The  outlook  for  modem  language  instruction  after  the  war. 

Educational  administration  and  supervision,  5:  210-17,  April  1919. 

Notes  or  an  address  dellrsred  before  the  New  York  stat«  modern  tankage  teadiers'  aaaoda- 
tioQ,  Blorch  20, 1019. 

Stsrrett,  Mary  C.    How  the  world  war  has  influenced  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy.    Scho<jl  and  homo  education,  38: 186-88,  May  1919. 
Presented  before  the  CentraJ  Iliinois  teodiers'  asaodatlon,  April  U,  1919. 


EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE, 


876. 


877. 


Barnard,  H.  C.    The  Port- Royalists  on  education,  extracts  from  the  td\ 
tional  writings  of  the  Port- Royalists,  selected,  translated  and  furnished  with 
an   introduction  and   notes.    Cambridge*    At  the   Univerrity  press,    ltl8u 

276  p.     12^ 

Berry,  T.  W.    The  training  of  youth.     London,  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  ltd.  [IfiWl 

207  p.     l2^ 

Dibliography:  p.  205-207. 

878.  Brown,  George  A.  The  new  and  the  old  in  education.  School  miiA  bomt 
education,  38:  180-84.  May  1919. 

Needed  orsaiiiiatfoii  of  acienoe  for  the  new  educaiton;  buaume  adeinc«;  and  Ideals  andpdeii 
In  education. 

^79.  Burr,  A.  W,  The  democracy  of  learning.  Journal  of  education,  Mi  47^-82, 
May  1,  1919. 

880.  Fatri^  Angelo.    V<s^  I'^cole  de  demain;  souvenirs  d'un  mattre  d^^ole  amM* 
cain.     Tiaduit    \^   I  anglais  par  L.   Herr;  avec  une  preface  de  F<tn)inand 
BuisKjn.    Pari«,  Hachette  et  cie.,  1919.    viii,  248  p.    front  (port,)     12*. 
A  Ftmoh  TwaJ  >n  of  the  author's  A  schoohnaster  of  the  p«at  dty,  N««r  Yorlr,  Ha<rotTlaii,  I9i:. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGT. 

881  JuUiot,  Charles  Louis.    L'^ucation  de  la  mSmairc.     Paris,  £. 

1919.    223  p.     12*'.     (Biblioth«yjuedephilnBophiesrientifiqufi.> 

882  TUr'iariaon,  Roy  Franklin.  The  psycholog>'  and  pedagqgy  of  ang^r.  Haiti- 
more,  Warwick  i&  York,  1918.  105  p.  12^.  (Educational  ps>-cholflgy 
mono'.jraph',  no.  19J 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

883.  Ashbau^h,  Ernest  J.     Iowa  impelling  scale,    Iowa  City,  Iowa,  The  ITniv 

sity,   191 H.     1»»  p,     8**.    (Tniversity  of  Iowa  extension  bulletin,  first 
no.  24,  .November  15,  1918.     Bulletin  mx  43) 

A  scale  for  the  meaiureoMfit  of  the  spdttns  ablltty  of  ssoond  pads  papQa. 

884.  Organization  and  ftinction  dt  a  bureau  of  education^  rwflifdi*    Sdioel 

and  sociW.  ^    577-84,  May  17,  1919. 
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SS5.  Foot©,  John  M.  Report  on  spelling  in  the  dty  of  Alexandria,  Rapides  Pariah. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1919.  12  p.  8^.  (Louisiana.  State  department  of  edu- 
cation.    Bulletin  no.  6.  May  1,  1919) 

^86.  Superviaion  and  educational  measuremente.    Southern  school  work,  7: 


385-^7,  April  1919. 

SdacatloDal  mmstiraiiuint  in  ralatjon  to  suptnisloQ'. 

887.  Heilman,  J.  D.    A  study  in  spelling.    Greeley,  Colo.,  St^te  teachers  college, 

1918.    15  p.    8"*.    (Colorado  state  teachers  collie  bulletin,  ser,  18,  no.  7, 
October  1918.    Research  bulletin  no.  2.) 

888.  A  study  in  the  mechanics  of  reading.    Greeley,  Colo.,  State  teachers 

college,  1919.    21  p.    8*».    (Colorado  state  teachers  college  bulletin,  ser.  18, 
no.  12,  March  1919.     Research  bulletin  no.  4) 

889.  HclHng^orth,   Leta   S.    The  psychological  examination  of  poor  spellers, 

Teachers  college  record,  20:  126^32,  March  1910. 

890.  Lyman,  B,  L.    Cooperative  investigation s  in  ninth-grade  English.    School 

review,  27:  326-44,  May  1919. 

Study  teatd  on  dAta  obtained  from  50  schools  in  various  parts  ol  tbe  oountry.  Describes  the 
**J€iDm  t«rt/'  "Ayws  t«it/'  and  *'NoyM  teat." 

891.  Monroe,  Walter  S.    A  aeries  of  diagnostic  testa  in  arithmetic.    Elementary 

aehool  journal,  19:  58.5-607,  April  1910. 

Sats  that  'Hhe  teacher  must  reeognlte  that  not  only  do  puptU  of  a  group  dllTer  widely  In  AbUfty , 
but  oJso  that  each  pupLl  Is  likely  to  possess  each  at  a  group  of  abllltlca  in  widely  different  degrees." 
EmpbAsUcs  the  need  which  exists  for  a  ^'  es  of  dlagcostlc  tests. 

S92  r.enshaw,  SamtieL  The  abilities  of  pupilB  in  Detroit  prevocational  classes. 
Jouriial  of  educational  ppytliolofjy,  10:  8S-94,  Febmar>'  1919 

"Three  hundred  pupils  were  given  the  Stanford- Blnet  tests,  the  Trabue  CompleUon  tests 
the  Kansas  slleitt  reading  test,  and  the  Starch  arithmetic  test.  Pupils  of  the  same  age  vary 
widely  in  UaguJistio,  reading  and  arlthmefctoal  ablUtiea.  Only  one  papU  tn  foor  is  receiving 
practical  beoeOt  in  a  direct  way  from  the  Instmctlon  In  reading,  geography^  langnage,  arithniietio , 
etc." 

803.  Tolman,  Sdward  Chace*  English  and  mathematical  abilitiee  of  a  group  of 
college  atudenta.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  10 1  &5~103,  February 
1919. 

Eight  group  tests  given  to  70  college  students.  The  results  of  the  tests  agreed  wUh  the  state, 
menCs  of  Hie  students  themselviis  as  to  whether  they  wers  better  In  English  or  In  mathematloi* 

8W.  TJpdegraff,  HarUn,  Educational  measuremente.  Current  education,  23 : 
135-43,  May  1919. 

Reprinted  from  Pennsylvania >    Unlvwsity.    Bulletin^  ISth  aeries,  no.  6,  pt.  1,  page  8e. 

B95,  The  value  of  measurement*!.     English  journal,  8:  203-17,  April  1919. 

Two  papers.  The  first  by  Flora  E.  Parker,  on  the  Measurement  of  composition  In  English 
elaaaea,  Is  a  report  oi  a  suboommittee  of  the  Hlgh*school  research  department  ot  the  Detroit 
English  Club,  presented  to  the  Club  In  May  1918.  The  second  paper  by  S,  A.  Courtis  on  The 
ajes  o(  the  HiUegas  scale,  b  a  reply  to  the  first  paper. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

896,  Carson^  Carl  Hardin*  How  to  use  filnts  in  the  school.  Educational  film 
magazine,  1:  8-9,  31,  May  1919. 

ConstructlTe  suggeeHoos  on  ospItaliilBg  the  motion  picture  In  assenit>ly  hall  and  classroom— 
(iMts,  flguns,  and  helptul  hints  for  the  teacher  and  the  principal. 

Clark,  A*  Bess.    Another  experiment  in  problem  teaching,    Engliah  journal, 
8:  218-24,  April  1919. 

The  edecUTODess  of  the  pnobtem  method  in  third-year  high-sdiool  Sugttsl  work. 

Oerlough,  L.  S.    The  high  school  hietory  lecture.    Education,  39:  481-90, 
April  1919. 

Use  o(  lantern  slides  (n  hlHtory  lectures,  etc. 
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S99.  Harrington^  H*  F.    TeachiDg  journalism  in  a  natural  setting.     EdacAtlooml 
adminifftnition  and  supervision,  5;  197-206,  April  1919. 
An  appUcfttlcm  of  th«  proj^t  methods 

900.  ICadde,  Banaom  A.    HiBtor>'  recilatian  socialiied.    Hisrtorical  matlcHik,  10: 

25(j^58,  May  1919. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 


READING, 


B\^ 


Gray,  William  8.    Reading  in  the  elementary  schools  of  IndianapolU. 
mentary  school  journal »  19:  608-27,  April  1919, 

Fourth  paper  of  series.  Dlacuss«s  the  broadening  of  expertenM  thimigh  esUmslT«  sUfftt  rMd< 
lag  (fourth,  Qfth,  and  sixth  gmdes);  IndepeodenC  appUcation  of  reading  abllitjr  lo  alt  filniai 
of  school  work  (sevioith  and  eighth  grudes);  and  superrlskui  of 


901. 


902.  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  asscKiiAtion.  voL  6,  no.  S,  April  I5»  1919. 
(Heading.) 

Contalxu;  1,  J,  F,  O'Hern:  The  reading  problem  in  the  public  schools  as  affected  by  actual 
meisurerocnta,  p.  81-S4.  2.  W.  S.  Qray:  The  work  of  superrtsors  in  Improving  Iroitruotloa  ta 
reading,  p.  84-§8.  3.  W.  S.  Gmy:  Methods  of  teaching  reading— ftrsl.  seoond  and  third  | 
p*n-M.  i.  C.  £.  Kellogg:  The  Lheorj  luid  underlyhig  pdneiplei  of  the  Gnj  tm»M,  ^. 
5.  T.  A.  S^on^m:  The  use  of  the  Gray  oral  reading  test  in  a  Ilocliaater  school  and  i 
tions  from  the  results,  p.  H^-IOT.  0.  R.  A.  Spenoer;  SUoot  readfng  in  the  light  of  tlia  Qv^  I 
p.  107-15. 

SPfXLING. 

Tidyman,  WiUard  F.     The  teaching  of  apelling.     Yonken-cnKHiidMii,  N.  YT7 
World  book  company,  1019,     178  p,    12**    (School  efHcieDcy  monosraph^ i 

LrrETRATlTRe. 

f  904.  Baker,  T.  J,,  pitttd,    Am^riiun  literature  in  the  coUeges.     North  American 
review,  209:  781"85»  June  1919. 

Coadamns  the  general  neglect  of  American  authors  tn  the  currtoula  of  our  unlvacillla*  i 
colleges,  and  the  exoessfTO  attention  gtveti  to  minute  study  of  foreign  writer?.  6ay5  thai  As 
ootis  must  know  AmeHcan  literature  In  order  to  know  themselTes. 

Ftunti  Clyde.    The  atudy   o!  Literature,    Educational  review. 
May  1919. 

Discusses  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  style. 

[906.  Kraady,  Lanra  F.    Teachers'  college  class  LX.    Fairy  taleettidle 
education,  27:  298-301,  May  1919. 

One  of  a  leriea  of  10  arttclea  whfoh  hav^  appeared  in  Primary  edUOiilon  bom  fkptwnllif  I 
to  date.  Each  article  U  a  leaaon  to  a  teaotiirs*  oollefB  data  upon  nma  psrOcttlar  ^iif  lali  i 
eM^  article  Inolodc^  a  Calry  tale  drama. 

ENGLISH  AND  CX>MPOSrnON. 

tf07.  Alllea,  Ines  K*    Oral  English.    8chocil  bulletin,  45:  16^71.  April  1919. 
Head  at  the  Elementary  lessUin  of  the  PHneipftls  conference.  8yraouie.  DeoBObar  97. 1 
The  Impcrtaaoe  of  EogUih  to  the  indlvldtial ,  methods  of  vitalltiiig  His  iMdtfltg  all 
oomposttloa,  and  xwdlng,  and  raaasted  omine  «t  leadings  of  war  llUnAtzra. 

Bamea,   Walter*    Schoolroom   Engliah.    Journal   of   education,   89:  &&D»tf, 
May  15,  1919. 

Recommends  the  oit  of  twtaial  idlomatid  eooveraatkoial  EagDib  of  nfft 

room  English .    Gives  wom»  axamplee  of  sohoolroam  BaglUh. 

909,  Eaat  high  school,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Our  speech  driveu    ISngUili  joiimaJ, 
8:  287-98,  May  1919. 

TlM  Si^)ml  plan  of  English  week  In  MkmwipoUs.    A  report  taad*  by  the  1 
of  eoiDliiitt4%  and  prhiclpal . 
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912, 


910.  E&toiif  Horaco  Ainsworth.     Engliah  probleme  after  the  war.    Englieh  jour- 

nal, 8:  308^12,  May  1919. 

A  brief  oddrvss  to  the  EzigUsh  teocbera'  ooudoU  lor  ieacbAn  In  ■od  near  UUcft,  N.  Y,,  Noy«m- 
ber  16,  lOia. 

911,  Fodnier,  Korzaan.    Reconstructing  the  Ph.  D.  in  Engliflh.    Nation,  108: 

747-50,  May  10,  1919, 

PropoBQS  ^  new  t]rp6  of  Ph.  D.  adapted  to  the  bumanlst,  alooigslde  of  tbe  present  type,  whteh 
l£ adapted  to  the  investigator  only.  Af  reply  to  this  aniele  by  Lane  Cooper  appears  in  the 
Natkm,  108:911-13,  June  7, 1910. 

Harris,  Anna  E.    The  separation  of  compoeitioD  and  literature.    Education^ 
39:  65^-^5,  May  1919. 

Bays  that  Eo^UaIi  needs  not  to  be  separated  firom  literature  tnit  to  be  ootmected  with  erery 
lubjeet  In  the  high  schooK 

HcKary,  Sarah  J.    Sex  edwcjitioii :  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher  of  Engliah. 
EngUah  journal,  8:  242-47,  April  1919, 

Read  at  the  New  Jersey  conlereDOo,  oaoducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  tT.  S.  PubUc  health 
tor^iee  and  the  U,  S.  Boreau  of  educatUm  at  Newark,  Deoembar  II,  1918. 

914.  Mencken,  H.  It.  The  American  language;  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  the  de- 
velopment of  Englifih  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1919.     X,  374p.     8**. 

Reviewed  by  Lawreooe  Oilman  as  "the  book  of  the  month"  In  the  North  American  r«vievr, 
aOd:  607-703,  May,  1919,  He  calls  It  '^a  book  that  is  atmost  always  sound,  ahrawd,  discerning, 
just." 

Sclmiidt,    Austin    Q.     Education.    The    iniquitous    copyright.    America, 
21:81-82,  April  26,  1919. 

Shows  how  the  Ck>pyrtght  act  aflecis  the  £n«Ush  teacher.  On  aoootmt  of  the  eacpenae  of  reoent 
literatuie  the  teacher  is  forced  to  use  the  older  elassles.  Sugeeets  an  amendment  to  the  Copy* 
right  act  so  that  teadiers  may  be  able  to  get  more  reoent  lltatatttre  for  their  Olaasea  at  reaaonable 
prices. 


915. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Modem  language  journal,  3: 


300-324,  36S-76,  ApriJ, 


916.  French  coume  of  study. 
May  1919. 

Second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  high  school  French. 

Written  by  members  of  the  French  department  of  the  University  high  and  elementary  schoolsi 
University  of  Chicago, 


917 


Re- 


Havard,  H.    L^eneeignemect  du  fran^aiB  dans  lea  ^colee  616meiitairee. 
vue  pMagogique,  74:  167-95,  March  1919, 

Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Academy  of  Franoe,  rendered  In  June 
laiS,  wbioh  ^ve  special  attention  to  the  teaching  of  French. 

ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

918.  Clapp,  Henry  L.    The  claasiciste  and  nature's  law.    Education,  39:  521-36, 

May  1919. 
A  plea  for  science  teaching  in  elementary  schools.   Criticises  tbe  clasaies. 

919.  Dole,  Nathan  Haskell.    The  atudy  of  the  classical  languages.    Journal  of 

education,  89:  535-40,  May  15,  1919. 

The  writer  tlUnks  that  Latin  should  be  postponed  until  after  a  person  has  become  thoroughly 
flunillar  wftli  Fxench,  Italian  or  Bpanlsbp  and  that  It  sboold  be  entirely  eliminated  from  all  this 
prelimlnazy  soiiools  and  also  from  ooUega  examlnationA. 

Florer,  Warren  Washburn.    The  Oftenburg  and  Freiburg  reeolutions,  and  the 
influence  of  the  clafiaice.     School  and  society,  9:  547-52,  May  10,  1919. 

Read  at  the  Joint  session  of  the  Claistcal  and  Modem  language  confennoea  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mfch . , 
March  20.  I91S,  the  seventieth  anatvefsaiy  of  the  passing  of  tbe  Fretbnrg  resolatloo. 

120058—29—^2 
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921.  Howe»  Alice  C.     A  word  to  claasical  teachera.     Bulletin  of  high  pointB  in  the 

work  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  city,  1:  17-20*  April  1915», 
This  paper  was  wTitt«n  originally  for  the  NaUooal  security  Irague,  betora  tb«  listtitif  of  tht 

armistico. 
Th«  oppoftunity  of  tb«  tflaebej*  of  the  clastici  to  tixioh  pairlotUm  aad  citiMoiltlp. 

922.  yirmftman,  J,  O.    Latin  in  high  school.    School  and  home,  11:  1^14,  April 

1919. 
I  After  showing  the  nAoessltyfor  studyinf  Latin  tlie  writer  sayi  that  Iti  plaoe  Is  prMtlnlljr  ma 

I  piiT  with  English  and  should  not  be  studied  as  a  subsidiary  to  EniUstT. 

928.  McCrea^  Nelson  G.    L&tin  examijkattonfl  aa  teeta  of  intelligence,    Claasical 

joutDal,  14:498-512,  May  1019, 

SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

924.  American  hiatorical  aosociation.     Preliminary  report  of  the  Comnuttoe  en 

historj'  and    education  for  citizenship  in  achouls.    Historical    outlook, 
273-81,  May  WV}. 

The  sui;gQ3t«<l  oourse  in  history.  oorrelat«d  with  civics,  geogrvpby  and  nadinj:.  Car  tbt  i 
tary  sohools. 

925,  Caiifonila  state  high  achoal  teachers'  association*     ijn^tji   i 

Kuropi^n  history  in  high  echooL     Historical  outlook,  10:282-9*^,  M 
I  CoNTKWTS.— I^  A  oti^yeor  course  in  European  history,  by  Jan<»  K.  Hiirnr-r    ,        .  -s^.— CL 

I  Report  of  tho  subcommittee  of  the  European  history  oommissloo  tor  the  I '  !  ^iftelf  p, 

r  2K*^.— in.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Bay  section,  p.  293,— rv\  Final  repoi  l  vI  lUi:  u?mmifirtna 

appointed  In  19t7  to  recommend  a  ooo-year  course  in  Kuropean  lilstary . 

92H,  Hunt,  Rockwell  D.     Economics  in  tlie  high  school.    Sierra  ediicatioiiiil  dc 

15:239-42,  May  11*19. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

927.  Geographical  association,  Gnat  Britain.    Geography  in  education,  by  mem* 

ben  of  the  Geograplucal  aaaociation,  being  a  report  of  the  results  of  disciisioDa 

r  held  during  the  short  course  in  geography  for  secondary  teachera,  organited  1 

■  the  Board  of  e<i«cation  at  tlie  University  college  of  VValeH^   Abcryst 
I  I^ndon,  George  Philip  ifc  son,  limited^  [etc.,  etc,]  1919*    46  p.     8^. 

F  MATHKMA-nCS. 

92S«  Massachusetts  teachers'  federation.    Committee  on  currictilnm^,    B^ 

port  of  the  Committee  on  curriculum.    Mathematics  in  the  elemental^'  school 
and  the  junior  high  school.    Common  ground,  1-.  7-15,  April  1919. 

929.  SmitJi,  David  Bug^ene.     Number  stories  ol  long  agf:r.     Boston,   New  VorlC 

[etc.]    Ginn  and  company  [1919]     vii,  13^  p,    illus.,  plates.     12^. 
The  story  of  our  nomben ,  of  tbe  world's  attempts  to  count ,  of  the  mooy  eiperliiiMiti  la  vfltlaf 
-  nmncrals,  and  ol  the  dUBcnltieg  enoountered  through  the  afci  Id  perfaiminf  our  •wmj^^  mm- 

■  ptttatlons— all  written  Interestiiicly  In  nopjechttloal  lasfuafe  for  suppkanantary  readlSK  in  Hm 
W            ilimentafT  sdiool. 

SCtBNGBL 

98(>.  OaMwell,  Otis.    The  Gary   public  schools.    Science  teaching.    New  York 
dty.  General  education  board,  1919.    125  p,    plates,  tables.     12«. 
One  of  eii^t  Tolamaa  of  tike  Qary  school  surrey  made  by  the  Gaoaral  adoeatkiD  board. 

931.  Idler,  C-  F.    A  sur%'ey  of  the  general  science  situation  in  Ollnoia     School 
science  and  mathematics,  19-.  398-408,  May  1919. 
Baa4  befoti*  ilia  Geoual  aatadattoo  of  adaooa  and  maibamaUci  taaolMii,  GlkteatQ#  Hgyaibg 

30. 101». 

9S2.  Pool,  Baymond  J.    About  high  school  and  college  botany.    School 

and  mathematicA,  19;487-dOO,  June  1919. 
.933.  8hreire«,  HoU&nd  M.    The  aim  of  sdence.    Education.  39:  56^72,  May  W 

■  Dlmusea  the  distinction  betwaon  aclanot  ind  pbOoio|>by:  aod  ihowi  Um  lanpoiisBaa  of 

■  iu  K  weU^«ociiMlad  cuniculum. 
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MUSIC. 

934.  Music  teachers'  national  association.  Studies  in  musical  education ^  liia 
tor>^  and  aesthetics.  Tliirteenih  series.  Papf^ra  and  proceedingB  .  .  .  fortieth 
annua!  metjting,  St.  Louis,  D<^ember  !JOj  1918-Januar}^  I,  1919,  Hartford- 
Conn.,  Pub.  by  the  ABsociation,  1^19.  351  p.  S**.  (William  Benbow,  secre- 
tary, 825  Elmwood  avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  Mrs.  D.  A.  CMnpbell:  The  n«w  dtizoD's  work  tot  music,  p.  7B-9Z.  2,  Mftx 
Scho«n:  How  may  the  musical  needs  of  the  ruml  community  be  met?  p.  84-60.  3.  D.  A.CIIik 
piDfer:  Principles  and  problem.^  ot  ycice  training,  p,  115-20.  4.  J.  C.  Wilcox:  'Wlut  tbo  voice 
t«MlMr  mast  taufWt  p.  laiMS.  5.  G«org«  DlcklAson:  A  review  of  ni&t«tial5  tmd  methods  in 
t<SOhlng  muatc  appredAtfoa  In  the  college,  p.  190-303.  6.  Oabouroe  McConathy:  Teaching  music 
theory  in  the  public  schools,  p.  224-28.  7.  M.  Teresa  Finn:  Music  theory  in  the  grades,  p,  229-32. 
8.  Sto.  J.  T.  Sleeper.  Theory  in  the  high  school,  p.  233-iO.  ©.  J,  R.  Frampton:  Harmony  to  the 
nofi&al  lohool,  p.  241-17.  10,  C.  G.  Hamilton;  Nature  and  purpose  of  the  school  credit  piano 
oourse^  p .  284-00,  II.  M ,  L .  Swarthout:  A  oonsidemtioD  of  the  progressive  aerieo  of  piano  lessons , 
p.  291-90. 

&.  Myers,  S.  S.     Music  in  education.     Southern  school  journal,  30:  6-9,  April 
1919. 

The  value  ol  music  in  reltgtous,  social,  industrial  and  commercial  life  and  Ita  valtte  fts  a  nioml 
force  In  education. 

936.  Schoen,  Meut,    Some  not&d  on  a  sdenti^c  baaie  Uvr  music  education.     Educs- 

tton,  39  :  491-504,  April  1919. 

G  Ives  a  scheme  of  musfcal  appreciation  baaed  on  sta^^  ol  development,  ftlS9  outline  o(  a  eourse 
iti  musical  education  formulated  on  stages  of  devalopmeat. 

937.  Shields*  Thomas  Edward.  The  function  of  music  in  chftracter  formation, 
t'atholic  educational  re\*iew.  17:  289-95,  May  1919. 

The  value  of  music  in  the  primary  grades. 

ELOCUTION. 

Malloy,  Jeanette  I.    Speech  improvement  and  the  correction  of  speech  de- 
fin  t^?  in  the  New  York  schools.     Ungraded,  4:  ltJ7-71,  April  1919. 

939.  Wood,  Charlotte  Robertson.     High  echool  dramatics.     IllinoiB  association  of 

t«WiherB  of  English  bulletin,  11: 1-16,  May  1,  1919. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

940.  Bagley,  W,  C.     The  thiiigs  that  count.     Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  4:  169-71, 

May  1919. 

Address  given  at  the  Kindergartim  session  of  the  Depttrtment  of  supejiDtandeDoe,  N.  B.  A. 
Ctieaga,  1019. 

The  particular  problem  of  the  klnderganner  is  to  inculcate  baste  morality  and  unfailing  cour- 
tesy lu  the  oMM. 


Ml.  Drununond,  Margaret 
April  1919, 
A  diaoussko  of  the  IctDdfligartoa, 

cation. 


N ursery  schools.    Contemporary  review,  115: 451-60, 
KmplusliM  the  psycbologio  aspects  of  kindergarten  edu* 


942.  Kilpatrickf  WiUiam  Heard,  and  othera,    Horace  Mann  studies  in  primary  edu- 

cation.   Teachers  college  record,  20:  97-125,  March  1919. 

OONTKifiS.— Introduction.— Tlie  theories  underlying  the  expermicnt,  by  W.  H.  EUpatriok, 
p.  fiS-lQO.— Specimen  activities  of  the  first  grade,  by  Florence  McVey  Meadoworoft,  p.  106-18,— 
First  grade  materials  and  stimuJi,  by  Agnes  Burke,  p.  11^35. 

Sets  forth  the  underlying  prindples  and  describes  oertain  «][p«rimentatiion  In  primary  educa* 
tioQ  that  was  begun  in  the  Horace  Mann  school  In  1910. 

943.  Used,  Ivy  KsUsnnan.    Ths  three  R*s  at  four  years  old.     Atlantic  monthly, 
•    123:  664-68,  May  1919. 

BIwy  of  the  training  of  llttl«  Erik,  the  writer's  son. 
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BURAL  EDUCATION. 

944.  Hanson,  O,  C.    The  ne&d  of  Federal  aid  in  the  improvement  of  public  educf 

tion^  especially  as  concerns  country  schools  and  couotry  life,     13  p,    8*. 

A  paper  prfiparod  and  ri^ad  b«fore  the  NatlouAl  conference  on  rural  edueatitit  tmd  oocmtry  ttH 
caUod  by  tlie  United  States  Commissioner  of  educsttfm,  at  Okiabooift  Citr^  ii^y  1-a,  tecltiflTC;, 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION, 

945.  Armentrout,  W.  D,    The  theory  of  the  junior  high  school.     VAncmtxim^  m% 

537-41,  May  1919.  "" 

Disoiis»e4i  thedilficultie«con£ranting  the  Junior  high  school. 

Bennett,  0,  Vemozi.    The  junior  high  school.    Baltimarei  Warwick  St  Ycck, 
inc.,  1919.    224  p.    12*. 

BlbUoenphy:  p.  308-20. 

CoKTKXTS.— I.  The  prohlcmfi  and  the  solution.— II.  History  ol  ilie  moveroenl.—lll.  Ol^ 
to  junior  high  school  answered.— IV.  Efl^eet  of  the  Junior  high  school  mov«roeni  apoQ  1 
mentary  fradee.— V-VI.  Courses  of  study.— \T:I.  rrintipal  and  leACben.— VIIL 
Junior  high  ichools,— IX.  A.dmlntjitration  of  the  Junior  high  school.— X.  Relatfati  to  a 
and  Junior  oottege,— XL  An  ideal  Junior  high  school.— A ppeudU:  Junior  high  school  i 
study.— Blhllography. 

A  guide  for  the  study  of  the  Junior  litgh  sdiool  niovexnont,  full  of  nicgtstlaBs,  of  otiD* 
ments,  and  of  enthoalastic  hopes. 

947.  Buffalo.  Unlventty.  IntermediAte  schools,  Buffalo,  The  Univenity  of 
Buffalo,  1919.  16  p.  12**-  {Univerdty  of  Buffalo  bulletin,  vol.  7,  no.  2, 
AprU  1919) 

Contalm:  I.  E.  C.  Hart  well:  The  Buflalo  plan,  p,  &-13.    2.  W.  H.  PUtobttry:  The  prt|iaraUf«i 
of  teachers  for  the  intermediate  schools,  p,  lS-16. 

Oonneeticut.    State  board  of  education.    Holding  power  of  C^nncicticat 

high  6chonls.    Harirord,  Conn.,  8late  board  of  eduoition,  1919.    39  p.    8^. 

(Tligh  Bchtwl  bulletin  5,  seriea  191S-1919) 
Ellmtnation  of  pupih  Id  the  high  school  and  factors  contributing  to  It. 

941K  Cor,  Philip  W.  L.  The  Ben  Blewett  junior  high  school:  An  exp^iment  in 
democracy.     School  Te\iow,  27:  345-59,  May  1919. 

A  oooperative  esparhnent  in  school  admlniitiation  wharatn  tMdi«rft«ntf  pupUaari  •pcoumisd 
**  to  feel  definite  re»ponsiblUty  fof  derdoplnf  their  school.'* 

950.  Hough,  W.  B.  Advantages  of  the  double-six  organization.  School  reneir*  5S7: 
377-84,  May  1919. 

BaanmiBatioa  ofthe  upper  six  grad«B  In  Oalcland  dty.  Ind.  ^Says  that  the  sLK-tfzqisniintlatt 
has  many  adrantagaa  over  other  types  of  organliatiaDs  for  the  small  or  medium  riied  SWwonwHy. 

951.  Lewis,  Ervin  E.  Survey  of  Uie  high  schools  of  Dee  Moines.  Iowa  Cily,  The 
I  niveniity,  1918.    64  p.    8**.    (University  of  Iowa  bulletin,  fifst  aeries  no.  lit, 

July  I,  1918.     Extension  di\THion  bulletin  no.  37) 

952.  MaxBh,  J.  F.    A  new  course  of  studies  for  high  schools.    West  Vif^giniA  school 

jounml  and  educator,  48:  29-31),  May  1919. 

Outline  of  oouraes  of  study  for  the  Junior  and  MOlor  bich  sobools  ol  Wast  Vliii&ln. 

WS.  Palmer,  Jasper  T.    The  individual  in  the  junior  high  school.    Xoomal  | 

education,  89:  421^31,  April  17,  1919. 

954.  Bnedden,  David.  Cardinal  principles  of  educatiou.  School  and  sodttv,  i; 
517-27,  May  3,  1919. 

fiasad  tsk  the  raport  of  the  rammiiision  on  the  reorganitation  of  iecoodary  adiMatko  4 
*'Cardinalpr1adpliSof teooodary  edticetion/*  dut^acts  ioamiUnattosiandsrtllalg»Cbasinilasl 
prlnctptas. 
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TEACHEKS:  TRAINING  AND  PBOFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

955.«National  education  aaaociation.  Journal  of  proceedingB  of  the  fifty-flixth 
annual  meeting  .  .  .  Pittsburgh »  Pa,,  June  1!9-July  6,  19 IK,  Journal  of  the 
National  education  aasocialion,  3:  421^89,  March  1919. 

This  number  oontalss  the  rsport  of  the  Committee  cm  teftcherv*  fftJarfea,  t«nur«,  uid  i 
ftl9o  published  &s  a  separate  pamphlet. 

B,  Bagley,  W.  C.    Tbe  status  of  the  critic  teacher.    American  school^  5:  42-43,  54, 
February  1919. 
Head  before  the  Normal  department,  National  educ&tlou  asBcdatlai,  Fabroary  25^  1910. 

957.  Barber,  Floyd  B.  Standards  by  which  school  boards  may  judge  applicanta. 
Education,  39:  553-58,  May  1919. 

Gives  an  outline  of  standards  by  which  appUcationa  for  poe1tlcn«  as  teachers  may  be  ludged, 
iummarlcad  under  the  f otlovrtng  head.s:  (1)  Education;  (2)  Experlratc;  (3J  Deolth;  (4)  Character. 

Blcdgett,  Frederick  H.    College  training  for  teachers  of  agriculture.     School 
and  society,  9:  493-500,  April  26,  1919. 

Gliraa  an  out  Una  of  a  four-year  college  course  in  agHcultnre  for  teacharfi. 

ft59.  Chancellor,  William  B.     Health  contnil   for  teachen*— V.  What  is  worry?" 

Ohio  teacher,  39:  318^20,  April  1919. 

The  Qfth  paper  In  a  series  of  articles  which  will  be  puhUshe'd  socm  in  hook  fonn. 

960.  Olaxton,  Philander  Priestley.    Slight  chance  for  educational  progreds  with- 

out better  ealariee.     School  life,  2:  11,  April  le.  1919. 

A  program  of  education  urged  by  Commisaioner  riaxton  in  a  let  ttrto  Miss  Charlotte  Rumbold, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  written  in  reiponse  to  a  request  tor 
views  on  salaries  and  other  problems.  Thinks  thai  teachers'  salarJei;  must  be  doubled  and  prob> 
ably  trebled— advocates  less  macMnery  and  more  freedom. 

961.  A  code  of  ethics  for  the  teaching  profeeaion.     School  and  societyi  9:  591^  601^ 

May  17,  1919. 

Prepared  by  a  committee  of  school  men  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univarslty  of  Pennsylvania, 
April,  1919. 

962.  Cortright,  E.  Everitt.    The  teacher*8  job.     American  education,  22:  397-99, 

May  1919. 

The  personality  and  qualifleatlons  whldi  should  be  poaaeaaed  by  a  t 


963.  Donakey,  A.  V.    Who  is  robbing  Ohio  teachere?    Ohio  teacher,  39;  321-23, 
April  1919. 

Says  in  coneluslcm  that  it  Is  neoeoaary  toabandon  legislative  absurdities  and  the  caprice  of  theor- 
ists and  put  an  end  to  the  constant  additions  of  the  fads  and  fancies  of  modem  education.  A 
plan  must  be  deviled  that  will  insure  a  larger  share  of  school  revenue  to  the  teachers  and  a  smaller 
projxntlon  for  architectural  display. 

ji#4.  Lull,  H.  0.     Preparation  of  high  school  teachers  in  degree-granting  normal 
Bchoob.     Ednc^ational  aclmiiiistralion  and  Bupervieion,  5:  184-88,  April  1919. 

DLscQision  of  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  training  high  school  teachers  in  degrea- , 
gnatlag  nonnal  schools. 

965.  Neill,  Kellie  D.    The  fiiral  traicber  and  the  school  board.     Normal  instructor 
and  primary  plans,  28:  62,  63,  June  1919. 

Soma  luggaatfons  for  rural  teachers  on  thair  relaiioviahlpa  with  the  school  iKiard.  Tha 
neoeaslty  for  oooparatlon. 

New  Jeney.    Penaaon  and  retirement  fund  comnaiaBion.     Eeorganiza^ 

tion  of  New  Jersey  teachers'  ponsion  and  retirement  systems.  Report  .  ,  , 
January  1919.  [Newark,  N.  J.,  IHireau  of  state  research,  1919|  24  p.  8**, 
(New  Jersey.  Chamber  of  commerce.  Btireau  of  state  research.  Coufiecutive 
no.  13,  1919) 
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M7.  Ohio  educational  monthly*  fl8!  164^^^  May  1919.    (Ohio  stuie  tciu!h«7tt'  nilir^ 
ment  eyetem) 
r  Ccmtaliu:  I.  Tb»  01)to  st^it  toaisbers'  retlitmeat  system  taw,  p.  164-71$^    1 T,  H.  Wlntw^  Tll« 

r  evolution  of  the  n<rvr  r«ttr«menC  8yst«fn,  [i,  17P-82.    3.  W.  W.  Hclntlre:  A  flttnunary  of  tlM  till 

I  providing  for  a  state  toaobers'  rotlrement  tystem,  p.  183-SS. 

968.  Bugh,  C.  E.     Self-improvement  \A  teachers,  used  in  connection  with  directod 
teaching;  etlucation  201,  education  223.     Berkeley,  irnivereity  of  i.alifaroia 
I  press,  1919.    60  p.     12**.     (California.    University.    Univemty  Hig:h  ochool 

bulletin  no.  2) 

96^*  Stroebe,  Tiilian  L.    The  background  of  tbo  modem  language  teacher*     Edu* 
.  cation,  39:  573-79,  May  1919. 

L  Says  ttkat  teaeb«rs  most  have  access  Ui  tHe  origiiial  Murces  of  infonimtJaa  tnd  tbff  isugt  wA 

study  their  subject  From  compUstlcDS  [n  the  English  Ifinguage. 

970.  Sutton,  C.  W.    Shortage  of  teachenj  and  teacher's  aalanae.     Ammcan  tfcbOQlt , 

I  5:  44,  51,  February  1919. 

Read  botore  the  Naticnml  assodatlon  of  <Uroetor$  of  educatiOQal  r«AMrrh  nitc«Ko,  Tt/brmgf 
27,  IflW. 

97L  TJ.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.    Teaching  as  a  \<}niUr^  ,  . . 
Waahington,    tlii\€imraent  printing  office,    1919.     14   p.     S**,     (Oppuri unity 
I  monograph.     Vocational  rehabilitation  eerier  no.  22.) 

1  For  disabled  scddlors,  sailors,  and  marine  to  aid  thorn  in  chooamg  a  vocalkVL 

I  Issued  In  cooiieraticQ  with  the  othce  of  the  siifgeon  geaera!*  War  d^p^rtmant,  and  Biiiaao  at 

L  iQfldktnt  and  suifery.  Navy  deport  ment. 

^B  mCHER  EDUCATION. 

^72TA8&ociatioii   of    American   colleges.     Addre««es   at   fifth    annual 

[<hicago,    III,,   January'    1919)     Association   of   American    coHegne   bolll 
I  vol.  5,  no.  3,  April  1919. 

I  Contains:  1.  The  colleges  and  our  national  ideals  (by]  E.  J,  James,  p.  ^-7;  fby]  W.  A. 

I  p.  7-12;  (byj  C.  W.  FUnt,  p.  1»-1»;  [by]  B.  A.  Lough,  p.  l»-23:  fby]  J,  C,  White,  p.  23-»;  {Vy) 

1  Crawford,  p.  26-3».  (by)  H.  S.  Prltchett,  p.  3&-34.    2.  G.  C.  Nimmoas:  The  need  oT 

I  ttkstniction  In  American  ooUeges,  p.  3.V49.   3.  Trevor  Amett:  Collegv  financial  stal 

I  60-^.    i'  II.  S.  Prltchett:  Insurance  and  annuities  for  college  teachers,  p.  fiO-86.    ft.  J.  (X 

I  more:  Cooperative  purchasing,  p.  flft^.    6.  I.  C.  A.  Dun  way:  In  what  ways  can  iibt 

I  btftwen  OQUc«e$  and  univarsltieB  b«  streogtbenedT  p.  90-102.    7.  E,  B.  Oreetia:  €•< 

1  between  colleges  and  seoondary  schools  In  promoting  education  for  cititenshlp,  p.  Ki-tt«' 

[  J.  H.  MacCracken:  Federal  leadership  in  education,  p.  113-22.   ff.  The  ooOagaa  and  InterBattmal 

f  relations  {by]  J.  A.  Blalsdell,  p.  lS^-31;  [by]  Femand  Baldeaspergar,  p.  Ut-4a.    10.  lOla.  IL 

1  Marfiiing:  The  relation  betwean  French  '' Enseignement  seoondalre"  and  Atnertcan  euOafii, 

r  p,  141-43.    11.  ?.  R.  Kolbe:  The  ooUages  in  the  war  and  after,  p.  144-57.    11  F.  J.  Morrow:  Hitl- 

taTy  training  In  the  ooUegea,  p,  ISflHM). 

973.  Official  record©  of  fifth  annual  meeting  ,  .  .  i'hicago,  111.,  Jantiary  H-Ui 

1919.     Aflst^ation  of  American  collegfvi  bulletini  5:  l'-*^,  March  1919.    (lUf* 

I  mond  M.  Hughee,  decretary,  Miami  uni\^erHity,  Oxford,  Ohio,) 

I  Contains  a  report  on  aendamlc  credit  for  war  »Ar\  ioe,  interriaeliirtal  reeiprficfly,  co«fHntlf« 

'^  pubUctty.etG. 

974.  The  Laniegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching  ,  .     IConccird,  N.  II.. 
I  The  Rumford  prew]  1919.    38  p.    »*». 

I  Reprinted  from  a  handbook  of  the  public  beneCaoticms  of  Andraw  Camefla. 

'  The  organUation  and  administration,  stodlaa  la  adueatiiB,  the  raorfaalaaUea  of  ite  | 

system,  etc.    The  fj&raphlet  Is  revlowrd  by  Joe«ph  Jaatrow,  under  the  title  of  A  < 
foandatloQ,  fh  the  Nation,  108:863^4,  May  31, 19t«l 

97&.  National  conference  committee  on  st&ndards  ol  ooUe^es  mnd  i 

aehoola.    Minutea  of  the  twelfth  confereace  . « .  hold  at  New  York,  Maidi 
24.1919.    12  p.    8**. 
I  AppudU:  Acvdemie  eradlt  for  national  Mrrioe.  p.  «-18. 
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976.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Directory 
standard 8,  stutietical  anal>'BiH  and  Ikt  of  accredited  school e  .  .  .  also  the  special 
study  respecting  the  effect  of  the  war  on  secondary'  schools  in  North  central 
aasociation  territory,     1919,     [47]  p,     8°. 

Gives  [nterostlng  statistics  conceminK  curricoliu'  cbfuoges.  impU  eleotlomr,  war  organitatloiis, 
teiicher  coudlUoaa,  length  of  term,  and  btiltdlo^  and  equlpmeots  as  affected  by  the  war, 

i>77,  Arthur,  J,  0,  Research  as  a  university  function.  Science,  49  :  387-91,  April 
25,  1919. 

Remarks  on  b  surrey  of  the  retsearch  work  In  Purdue  unlTersIty. 

978.  Brown,  Slmer  Ellsworth.  Shall  the  long  college  vacation  be  abolish edT 
North  Araerican  reWew,  209  :  815-19,  June  1919. 

In  this  artlole,  Chancellor  Brown  reviews  the  considerationa  that  move  American  eduoators 
to  contemplate  dispensing  permanontlj  v>ith  the  long  summer  vacation,  and  also  the  arguments 
against  iuch  action.  Whatever  decision  Is  reached  on  this  point,  he  believes  the  stimulos  of  the 
war  will  result  in  a  more  thrifty  use  of  institutions  for  higher  education. 

979.  Chapman,  J.  Crosby.  The  selective  process  in  English  and  American  higher 
education.     Education.  39  :  .M2-52,  May  1919. 

Bays  that  while  England  has  much  "to  learn  from  us  with  regard  to  the  democraUnaUon  of 
edacalion,  some  of  her  methods  are  of  Interest  to  those  coooemed  with  the  uniTersity  edocaUon 
of  this  country,  for  it  Is  on  the  university  proper  that  American  sohoiinhip  and  sclentifio progress 
mu5t  depend." 

980.  Hughes,  W.  H.  Junior  college  develophient.  Educational  adminiatratioD 
andsupGrviHian,  5:  189-90,  April  1919. 

Types  of  lunior  college,  feotors  In  the  movement,  tradltlooat  influeneei.clionging  conceptioDB* 
problems  and  general  principles,  the  faculty,  equipment  and  Qnanolal  support,  and  advantages 
claimed. 

1^81 .  Kolb e,  Parke  Bexf ord.  The  coUegee  in  war  time  and  after;  a  conteinporary  ac- 
count of  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  higher  education  in  America;  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Philander  P.  Claxton.  New  York,  1>.  Appleton  and  company, 
1919.     XX,  320  p.     illus.     12®.     (Problems  of  war  and  of  reconstruction) 

MoVey,  Frank  L.     Research  as  a  university  function.    Kentucky  high  school 
quarterly,  5:1-*,  April  1919. 

DeUvered  before  the  LexUigton  section  of  the  American  chemical  society,  January  29, 19I9« 

983.  Neilsoif,  W.  A,  The  Smith  college  experiment  in  training  for  psychiatric  social 
work.     Mental  hygiene,  3  :  59-64.  January  1919. 

9S4.  Patterson,  David  L.  Growth  of  democracy  in  university  and  college  ad  minis* 
tration.  draduate  magazine  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  14:  195-201,  April 
1919. 

8p«aka  of  some  of  the  democratic  tendencies  in  college  adminlatratlon  in  schools  throughout 
th«eottDtry,  and  of  the  development  of  democracy  in  the  Univenlty  of  Kansas. 

$85.  Van  Dyke,  Paul.  The  college  man  in  action.  Scriboer'a  magazine,  66  :  560-63, 
May  1919, 

Services  olcolJege  men  as  soldiers  in  the  great  war. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTEATION, 

986.  Avery,  Lewis  B.    State-printed  textbooks  in  California.     Elementar>^  school 

journal,  19  :  628-33,  April  1919. 

987.  Blakely,  Paul   L.    Senator  Smith's  Prussian  school.    America,  21 :  134-a6, 

May  10,  1919. 

Ckrvammental control  and  the  Smith  Mil  for  a  Department  of  edueatfon. 

t$88.  PikuluB,  O.  M*    How  shall  we  improve  the  schools?    Freedom  in  the  school- 
room?   Popular  educator,  .36  :  494^96,  May  1919, 

Criticises  supervision  In  the  schools,  showing  the  eilect  of  excessive  supervliton  and  wrong 
methods  of  supervision  on  teachers,  on  children,  on  InstrucUon  and  on  the  school  at  a  whole. 

Wsetf  Herbert  B.    The  nec^ity  and  difficulties  of  supervision  in  a  city 
Bchool  8>^em.    Ungraded,  4  :  155^60.  April  1919. 
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SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

Cooper*  Homer  K*    Another  study  of  retardation.    Educational  admmiatTS- 
tion  and  aupervision,  5:  177-83,  April  1919. 

Tho  results  or  &n  iaTesUgatlon  ahowtiiR'  that  studentji  wtio  ftr«  g^r»duiitMl  from  fMir  jmt  lilgll 
sotiools  In  lASS  than  faar  yeAn  iir«  mora  promLslxi^  for  coUeKo  thou  those  rvquiiiiif  four  ot  aov» 
jrearo. 

99h  Cooper,   Starr  O.    T«|cking  ftudente  how  to  study.    EducatioQ&l  review 
57  :  387-98,  May  14*19. 

Bays  It  La  ft  wast«  of  tfme  to  t«acli  high  lohool  stadeiit«  a  science  of  stody,  as  thisf  koivw  tmf 
UUl«  of  psjobology  and  logic. 

'Wi.  Hickle,  Carey.    Supervised  study  and  individual  opportunity.    Porto  Kic^ 

school  re^dew,  3: 26-35 ,  May  1919. 

DlKiu^es  methodii  of  promotion  and  sasgest^  a  plan  of  Individii&l  ftdwic«mefit. 

Kane,  Pa,  Board  of  education.     [Pamphlets  on  di^erent  phaaea  of  acbool 
work]  Kano,  Pa.,  Board  of  education,  1918-1919.     3  v.    8**. 
H.  O.  Diotrlok,  supertntendfuit. 
h  A  compiiTfttlve  ftudy  of  child  progress,  4  p.— 2.  Do  you  b$ar  tba  cMldrKi  cfrtnc*  S  P<*-^ 
Moftsortmoats,  geoMal  or  fpoclAc?    I  p. 

994.  O'Ifeil,  W.  Jerold.    Attitude,  atmosphere  and  artiatry.    Popular  educator^ 

36  :  486-87,  532,  534,  May  1919. 

■  The  uttltudo  of  the  toachor,  atmojphoro  ftnd  ftrttstry  of  Ctte  schoolrooni  and  the  •fllMI  of  C 
tlirM  "  A's"  on  the  apUft  of  schoolroom  work. 

995.  Turner,  Kate  B.    The  question  of  home  work.    Bulletin  of  high  points  in  tht* 

work  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  city,  1 :  4-6,  April  1919. 

Dom  not  appro vb  of  home  stady  for  high  school  pupils.  Sftys  thit  horn*  work  fts  impoaad 
to-day  upon  theaTerago  ptipll  is  &  contributory  causo  townnl  the  luck  otttm«  totodaUm  th«  f&mUy. 

996.  Wheeler,  Benjamin  Ide.    Commencement  addrees.    University  of  Culiiumia 

chronicle,  21  :  114-20.  April  1919. 

Delivered  ftt  the  flfty*fltth  commeoeonieat,  If  ay  15,  IfllS. 
L  Student  government  at  the  UoiTonity  of  California. 

^  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE, 

997.  Aahbaugh^  Emeat  J«    Survey  of  the  school  buildings  of  Muacatme.     Ig 
f  City,  Iowa,  The  University,  1918,    40  p.    B^,    (University  ofdowm  bullodii, 
m  first  series,  no.  22,  September  1,  1918.     Extension  diviainn  btiUedn  no,  41) 

998t  Calloway,    Clinton   J.    Cooperative   achool    building.    Southeni    workauyi, 
48:  236^1,  May  1919. 

Horal  schoolhouMfl  for  colofftd  people  In  Alabania,  Qoorgla  and  othar  Southeim  fitAtaa.  built 
CO  the  cooporative  plan. 

I  SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION- 

Mj^  l>eardorff,  Neva  B.    For  the  cMIdren  of  two  continenta.    An  aeeoaiit  of  1 

^  Internationa]  conference  on  child  welfare  Btandards.    Sun*ey,  42:26^7 

294,  May  17,  1919. 

01 VM  tentatlTO  itondords  for  pabltc  protection  of  health  of  school  ohUd  adoptad  by  ttiaooa- 

tftreoce. 

1000.  Holt,  L.  Emmett.    Democracy  for  children.    Good  houadceeping,  68 :  21-22, 

146-49.  May  1919, 
r  Bays  our  democracy  Dcans  a  (fttr  ftart  tn  the  race  of  life  for  every  Amtftoaa  clilkl  wUb  pad 

■  health  u  a  rooodaUon.  Qne  out  ol  every  three  school  chUd  ren  U  mOeflng  from  iOOM  iwiwdlabii 
defect^  and  tonr  mUlIon  of  theoi  demand  Imioadlate  attention.  Thiife  auM  exlM  no  avqldaJhia 
malnutrition  among  thechlldiao  of  this  great  cotmtry. 

1001.  Thomaaon^  John  F.    The  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  public  achoola     Rock 

Eill,  S.  C  ,  Winthrop  normal  and  industriai  college,  1918,     56  p.     8^.    tBul- 
i  letin  of  the  Winthrop  normal  and  induatrial  f^ollc(g«,  vot  12,  no.  3,  Dflr^m- 

i  bar  1918) 

■  Th«  preeeo  ittattii  of  hysfenlc  Instruction,  elms,  soipeftloiii  for  the  laq^mHpeai  «f  |nftiw> 
M               Ion  iQ  hyfivoe.  etc, 
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PHYSICAL  TRAQONG. 

1002.  Society  of  directors  of  physical  education  in  colleges.    Papers  from  the 

22d  annual  meeting,  New  York  City,  December  28, 1918.    American  physica) 
education  review,  24:  187-212,  April  1919. 

Contains:  1.  C.  W.  Savage:  Lessons  from  the  war  for  physical  edaoatkm  In  oOUeges,  p.  18S-M. 
2.  J.  L.  Qrlffith:  The  rahie  of  athletks  as  part  of  military  training,  p.  101-05.  8.  T.  A.  Storey: 
Universal  physical  eduoatioo— a  state  and  a  national  obligation,  p.  106-06.  4.  James  Naismith: 
Universal  military  training,  p.  200-204.  5.  8.  A.  MoComber:  American  sports  in  France,  p.. 
206-12. 

1003.  Hall,  George  A.    Maintaining  physical  standards  for  children  entering  in- 

dustry.   Ungraded,  4:  131-35,  161-66,  Mardi,  April  1919. 

Paper  read  before  the  fourteenth  annual  conference  of  the  National  child  labor  committee, 
New  York  dty,  December  7. 1018. 

1004.  Hilderhrant,  Edith  L.    The  historical  aspect  of  physical  education.    Mind 

and  body,  26:  49-d5,  April  1919. 

1005.  Xleeberger,  F.  L.    Inter-collegiate  athletics  in  relation  to  physical  training. 

School  and  society,  9:  570-74,  May  10, 1919. 

L  Inter-coUegiate  or  inter^ehool  athletiOB.— II.  Developmental  athletics.— m.  Recreative 
athletics.— IV.  Intramural,  intra^nUegiate  or  secondary  athletics. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1006.  Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America.    Year  book  [1918} 

New  York  city,  Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America,  [1919) 
46  p.    8^    (No.  172) 

Contains  officers  of  recreation  commissions  and  associations  and  statistics  of  recreation  centers 
forms. 

1007.  Meddin,  John  M.    Some  limitations  of  the  social  emphasis  in  education. 

School  and  society,  9:  584-91,  May  17,  1919. 

1008.  Btudebaker,  J.  W.    The  peace  program  of  the  junior  Red  cross.    Current 

education,  23:  147-61,  May  1919. 

1009.  XJ.  8.  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.    Welfore  work  for  employees  in  industrial 

establishments  in  the  United  States.    Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1919.    139  p.    plates.    8^.    (Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  no.  250.    Miscellaneous  series) 
Chapter  VII.— Education:  p.  94-00. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1010.  Bascom,  Elva  L.  and  Mendenhall,  Dorothy  Beed^  eomp.  Child  welfare. 

Selected  list  of  books  and  pamphlets.    Chicago,  American  medical  associa- 
tion [1919?]    40  p.    8*». 

A  revision  oT  a  bibliography  first  published  by  the  Wisconsin  library  commission  in  1916. 

1011.  XT.  8.  Children's  bureau.    The  state  and  child  labor.    Lists  of  states  with 

certain  restrictions  as  to  ages  and  hours.    Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1919.    46  p.    8®.    (Children's  year  leaflet  no.  13,  Bureau  publication 

[  no.  58) 

I  Lists  on  pages  26-38  the  state  laws  on  compolsory  school  attendance. 

1^     ^  REUGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

'  1012.  Camoy,  Albert  J.    The  record  of  a  CathoUc  university.    CathoUc  world,  109 : 

176-85,  May  1919. 
Describes  work  of  Loovain  nniversity,  Belgiom;  cites  history  of  the  institntion;  and  urges 

closer  bonds  of  friendship  between  Louvain  and  CathoUc  colleges  in  this  country. 

1013.  Christian  education,  vol.  2,  no.  11,  March  1919. 

The  IQIO  year  bo^  of  the  Council  of  church  boards  of  edooatioo  in  the  United  states  of  Amer- 
ica, 48  p. 

Cootatais  the  reports  of  the  secretaries  of  the  various  church  boards  of  eduoatioo. 
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1014. 
1015, 
1016, 

1017. 
1018. 

1019. 
1020. 
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Goe,  Qeorge  A.    A  scheme,  for  helpful  observation  work  in  Sunday  schdoU. 

Religioufl  education^  14:  95-103,  April  1919, 

I.  The  Bimduy  school  hi  sissslon.— It.  Orginlxatiun  cmd  muaafeaKKtil. 

Hartman,   Louis   O.    A    tragedy   in   religious   education.    Sundav   school 

journal,  51:  269-71,  May  1919. 

Qbwrvftriotts  on  the  staUJ  fnt4!m  of  tuli^oaa  tralnlziK  In  Gentutny. 

Johnson,  Qeorge.    Chiiatian  education  and  Presbyterian  tradition.    36  p. 

BcpTlut*^  from  the  Prliicsetoo  thl^ological  review.  toL  17,  no.  I,  Jmitiary  1«19. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING, 

Bennett}  Cliarles  A*    Proposed  plan  for  a  school  of  trades  for  the  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Brazil.    Peoria,  111.    The  Manual  arts  press,  1918.    56  p.    8*. 

Gary,  C,  P.    An  extemporaneous  address  on  the  Smith-Hughes  law.    Wh^ 
consin  journal  of  education^  51:  109-11,  April  1919. 

Address  twfofe  the  National  soetcty  for  voc»Uooal  i»docaCi<m,  8L  Louts,  Ho.,  fthrumrf  :^ 
I9i0. 

Bpeaks  fiartioiUarly  of  tho  qucfitioa  of  comtrol  of  TOCiOit tonal  edaoBtkm,    Btunn  i 
in  Wisconsin, 


1021. 


1022. 


1023- 


1024 


1025, 


*i02e. 


ElHff,  J.  D.     Vocational  education.     OuUetin  Missouri  state  teachers' 
elation,  5:  24,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34,  January  1919. 

The  meaning  of  vocational  cdacation  and  a  brier  explanation  of  th»  SmttU-Hughos  ttd  and  tJit 
Missouri  law  and  pinm. 

Foulkes,  Thomas  Robert  and  Diamond,  Thomas.  A  study  of  some  prac- 
tical values  of  public  school  manual  training  in  thirt>^-8ix  cities  of  Wiscoosin. 
Manual  training  magazine,  20:  305-9,  May  1919. 

**  Tills  ifl  th45  first  of  a  !^ri0S  of  five  artidlea  which  present  the  itexAU  of  as  ln?«sU9illaB  taMla 
primarily  for  the  purpoic  of  eptabliahtng  a  (act  hosls  upom  which  lo  baild  a  eouraa  of  flodf  la 
manual  training  for  the  state  of  WbvMmsin.^* 

Sowers,  J.  I.  The  problem  of  vocational  education.  Teacher's  joomal,  18: 
428-32,  May  1919. 

Dtscusses  some  problems  to  be  met  tu  eatablishlnic  vooatknol  oooraos  In  any  «Qnniiiilllt]r. 

WinaloWf  Leon  L.  luduBtrializing  our  art  work*  Scbool^uia  mogaaine,  18: 
492-98.  May  1919. 

C<mi!rete  suggestions  lor  the  Introduction  o(  industrial  or  applied  art*  iBlo  the  aebMl  cor* 
rioulum. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

Hill,  David  6.    The  psychology  of  democracy  in  public  educatlan*    Sdw- 

tific  monthly,  8:  442-5d,  May  1919. 

(lutlines  a  plan  whereby  democraey,  Includinf^  indufltrial  tntelllsefioe,  mmf  ba  w^tQ0d  la 
the  >«choois.    Pteeents  an  Interesting  rlaaBlflcatlon  of  humun  types. 

Humphrey,  Jtfr«.  Jo  Walker.  Vocational  guidance  In  public  schools.  Rural 
school  mesMnger.  8:  97-102,  March  1919. 

DIaotuses  four  pimns  for  making  vocational  guidancv  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  pQbllD  aahSQi 

VOCATIONAL  TESTS:  ARMY  PERSONNEL. 

Dod^e,  Raymond.    Mental  engineering  during  the  war. 
of  reviews,  59:  604-8,  May  1919. 

PfychotOfistB'  plana  for  war  service.    TIsBtlng  the  IntelUgenoe  of  renniH^ 

HUl,  David  Spenee.    Results  of  intelligence  testo  at  the  tJniveraity  of  i 
School  and  society,  9:  542-45,  May  3,  1919. 
The  army  hiUiUigeM  leata  gltva  to  ttiidsaiii  at  the  tfaivsntty  ol  UHnalu 
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1027.  Van  Wa^enen,  M.  J*    Our  scUooIb  as  meaeured  by  the  Brmy  tesU.     Ekiuca- 
tional  adminidtmtion  and  supeniaion,  5:  163-76,  April  1919. 

1028i  ToaJnmi,  C.   8*  Flaa   for  a  personnel  bureau  in   educational  institutiaiiB 

I  School  and  society,  9;  6>56-d9,  May  10,  1919. 

I  How  tlm  vrmj  experUmDe  la  perscmncl  work  ciui  be  duplinUd  in  om  pdacAUonul  tastitu* 

■  tlons.    Gires  a  generaL  oatitni}  of  a  p)wi  for  a  pergamiel  boreatt  and  Uw  (unctlcms  at  such  a 
W  bureau. 

I  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

1029.  Caaaidy,  M.  A.    The  home  school  garden  as  an  organic  part  of  the  school  sys- 

tem.    American  school,  5:  45^6,  February  1919, 

■  Read  before  the  School  garden  assoeiatioo  of  America,  Chicago,  February  34, 1919. 
ft  Sbowi  tho  value  of  home-Mhool  garddtis. 

IPP  COMMEROAL  EDUCATION. 

1030.  Corkin,  Seth  B,  Brief  report  on  commercial  part-time  claases.  Vocational 
m  emnmfLry,  I:  10-11,  April  1919. 

^  PROFESSION.^.  EDUCATION. 

1031.  American  medical  aaaociation.  Council  on  medical  education.  [Report 
m  of  the  fifteenth  annual  conference,  Chicago,  IlL,  March  3,  1919]  American 
I  medical  association  bulletm,  13:  181-26S,  January  15,  1919. 

m  CqatalBs:  L  X.  M.  Dodson:  Rotaorka  ou  medical  education,  p.  180-111.    2.  X.  P,  Colwoll : 

m  Roeeat  progreBS  and  fiu-thcr  needj  in  medical  education,  p,  191-203.   3.  E.  L.  Ifimsan:  The 

I  needa  of  madical  education  aa  revealed  by  the  war,  p.  204-13.    4.  F.  C.  Waita:  The  medical 

i  QoUsted  reserre  corps  and  its  relation  to  modical  students,  p.  214-26.  5.     H,  D.  Arnold!  The 

W  deaifablUty  ofunitjsof  theReGeixeotflcers'  truiningcorp?  in  medical  schoofi,  p.  230-32.   «.  H.  D. 

m  Arnold:  Thastudont  army  tratnin^  corpa  and  its  retatl^m  to  medical  education,  p.  233-35;  Dts- 

K  cufliloat  p.  235-11.    7.  A.  R.  Warner:  Hospital  standardl&atian  with  spodal  reference  to  medical 

P  educational  work  in  hospitals,  p.  24^-10;  Dlsmiaslou,  p,  247HK), 

1032.  National  association  of  dental  faculties.     Proceedings  .  .  .  thirty-fifth  an- 

nual meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  IIL,  August  2-3,  1918.     101  p.    8**.     (C.  C. 
AJlen,  secretary,  Kansas  City,  Mo.) 

1033.  National  society  for  the  study  of  education.     DiscuBsion  of  report  of  Com* 

tnittee  no,  15  on  methods  and  details  of  teaching  structural  design.     En- 

L  gineering  education,  9:  317-59,  April  1919. 

ft  DiaounlaD,  by  C.  E.  Fowler,  p.  317-23;  I.  A.  L.  Waddell,  p.  322^;  H.  P.  Gillette^,  p.  334-40; 

I  GuataY  lindenthal,  p.  340-42;  O.  H.  Baaquln,  p.  342-44;  &,  C.  HoUister.  p.  344-dO;  and  Ed,ward 

1  Qodlre7»p.3fi0-60. 

1034.  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.    Proceedings  of  the 

twenty -sixth  annual  meeting  held  at  Northwestern  university,  Evanston, 

I  111.,  June  26-29,  1918.    Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Office  of  the  Secretary,  1918.    265  p. 

I  8*.    (F.  L.  Bishop*  secretary*,  Rttsburgh,  Pa.) 

ft  Contoina:  1.  M,  d.  Ketchum:  E^imtiaLs  io  mi^tneerin?  education,  p.  30-31.    2.  i.  R,  Angell^ 

m  Some  phases  of  the  work  of  the  War  deponment,  Committee  on  education  and  spedal  tralnlniTf 

I  p.  32-35;  Dlsotuajon,  p.  35-10.    3.  V.  KafapetoH:  Some  prOMBit^ay  problems  In  anglnsertng 

ft  edacatlon,  p.  41-ift.    4,  }.C,  Nagle:  War  training  actlTlties  at  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 

W  college  of  Texas,  p,  63-77.    5.  C.  R ,  Jonesr  War  aceirif  les  at  the  West  V^glnfa  university,  p.  78- 

I  81.  0.  S.  P.  Cafion:  The  Bureau  of  oducationand  the  war,  p.  se-OS.    7.  C.  R.  Dooley:  Opemition 

m  of  the  Coinmitt4»e  on  education  and  special  traizda«,  p.  96-102.    S.  C.  R.  Mann;  Report  of  the 

ft  Jdnt  oommittee  on  enginSBrins  education,  p.  I2&^2;  Discusion,  p.  143-57;  Diaouation  of  the 

W  student  army  training  corpi^,  p.  157-70.    9,  H.  W.  King:  Englneeriiig  degrees  tn  La  tin- American 

ft  republics,  p.  18fi-89^  Df^cunion.  p.  lS!>-2ni.    lo.  Report  of  Committee  no.  12,  Englt^ih,  p.  20^10; 

W  DlacoslOD,  p.  210-17.    11.  A.  H.  Fuller:  Report  of  Committee  no.  15,  Committee  on  dvll  engl> 

I  neertnif,  p.  S34-26,    12.  H,  J.  Bun:  The  objeots  of  the  structural  courses,  p.  227-20.    13.  C.  T. 

I  UoaiMi  Sublsot  matl«r,  p.  229-33.    U.  J.  H.  Smltb:  Training  of  Inatructors  in  structural  «a8l- 

I  neertag,  p.  234-36.    15.  J.  T.  Faig:  Report  of  the  Committee  on  staudarditttlon  of  tochnica] 

I  iiomenclature^  p.  243-vSl;  DiscusBton,  p.  202-54. 
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1035.  Aikeiia»  Cliarlotte  A,    TraiBiBg  Bchool  methods  for  inatititUaaftl  oti 

Philadelphia  and  London,  W»  B.  Saunders  company »  1^19.    S87  p,    8*. 

1036.  Gray,  Alexander.     Electrical  engineering  aa  taiijErht  in  American  coUefctf^ 

Engineering  education,  9:  288-304,  April  1919. 
Reprinted  from  The  Electrician,  L<mdoii,  vol.  Bl,  no.  a<> , 
Entranoe  requirements,  methods  of  tnstruetlom,  etc. 

1037.  Whitney,  W.  B.    American  engineering  research.     1918-    p.  116»27, 

Eeprintrrom  ttie  Fetmiary,  19i9,  FroeeecUngsof  the  Amerietui  InaUtuieolelectricaali 
of  an  address  delivered  at  its  3^d  meettnf ,  Fhlkdelphift,  Pa.,  December  13|  lj)14. 
Pliuis  sod  »t]gsQ8tions  for  dei'olofping  engtueorins  resesreh  In  the  United  States. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

AuznoTp  Clarence  Bay.     Historical  survey  of  civic  inBtruction  and  training ' 
for  dtizenahip  in  Iowa.     Iowa  journal  of  hiatorj-  and  politics,  17 :    135-222,. 
April  1919. 

1039.  Broadhuratf  Jean  and  Khodea,  Clara  Lawton,  comp.     Veree  for  paciiotip 

to  encourage  good  citizenship.    Philadelphia  and  rx)ndon,  J.  B.  Lipptnc 
company  [1919)    xi»  367  p.     plates.     12°. 

A  flue  vc»liime  of  poetry  ofTerln^'  an  ideal  aid  to  the  teachlni;  qI  pftCdotism  in  the  edtools, 

1040.  Cooper,  Frank  B.    Sanity  in  Seattle.     American  teacher,  8:  77-80,  April 

1919. 

Replies  to  a  qu<»t1oTinAlre  sent  to  high  achool  tedcberB  or  Seattle  to  weertatn  the  | 
relative  to  inatructlon  In  history*  clvicfl,  and  economics,  and  the  extent  and  maDoer  of  • 
diafsuaaion  of  current  events  in  the  hl^h  schooU. 

IWL  Hyde,  Doraey  W.,7>.    New  York's  new  emphasis  on  civic  trainiiig.     An«r- 

ican  city,  20:  444-46,  May  1919. 

1042.  Leig^hton,  Etta  V.    Our   little  citizens.     Primary  educatioii,    27  :  281-^* 

May  1919. 

BitGC^eations  for  teK:hln((ClU<eGAhl(>— Aghltag  boUherlsmi  school  fariezu  and  s;»rlng«lean  i 
work,  talks  atoinst  tfuanoy,  ttc, 

1043.  Leo»  Brother.    Teaching  patriotism  through  literature.    Catholic  Bcbfx>l  joiir- 

nal,  \9:  59-^,  May  1919. 

8omeoomment;3  siu^eslod  by  Bulletin  191S,  no,  33  of  the  Bitreati  ofadiioaUoti  on  * 
American  Ideals  through  Hteratura'^ 

1044»  Beedf  Nellie,    Teaching  dvics  without  a  textbook.    Bulletin  of  high  pdnti 
in  the  work  of  the  high  schools  of  Now  York  city,  I:  24-26,  April  1919. 
Reed  at  a  meeting  of  dvics  teacherst.  held  Kitroh  n,  m9,  in  the  hoard  roomfi  of  the  1 
^  ment  or  educat  ion  of  New  York  city. 

^P  Community  civ  icai. 

1045.  U*  S.  Treasury  department.    War  Loan  organization..     SaTlngs  dM* 
■ioiL.    Ten  leeeons  in  thrift.    2d  ed.     Washington,  1919.     n  p*    8**. 
Reading  list  of  books  on  thrift  and  sarln^:  f».  IT-10, 
^  Freporad  wltli  the  ooopeiation  of  the  social  and  Indtatrlal  ooodilioiii  deri«itnM»iit  of  tw 

^B  Oasoml  federation  of  women's  clubs. 

■  AMERICANIZATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

1048.  liftfto,  Frai^Elin  K.  Secretar>'  Lane*8  speech  before  gnvcruon*'  cjiifrrrju  r. 
Explanation  of  Smith- Ban khead  bill  to  chief  e*ecutivoe  of  many  put*^., 
Americauiiation,  1:  7,  May  1,  1919.  m^ 

AmaHoinicattan  and  the  teaching  or  RqgUih  to  Iweignem-'ttie  Staiili'Diiikliivd  Htl  1 
the  aboil tlott  of  Ulltefa^y. 

1047.  Maasaehttsetta.  Department  of  aaiT«nity  extensioiL,  The  ptobleni  of 
immigrant  education  in  MMeachusetts.  Boston,  Mm.,  1919.  lij;^^  S*. 
(Maasachuaetts.     Board  of  education.    Bulletin,  vol.  4,  no.  4«  July  191$). } 
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1048.  Steiner,  Edward  A.    Americanlging  New  York.    American  review  of  re- 

views, 59  :  517-20,  May  1919. 

Progren  aooompUdied  by  the  various  agenoies  i6r  AmertoanliatioD  of  fonlgn  realdeDts  in 
New  York  city. 

MILITARY  TRAINING. 

1049.  Dooley,  C.  B.    Army  vocational  training.    Engineering  education,  9:  263-77, 

March  1919.    illus. 

The  ezpeiimeDt  in  TooatioDal  training  oondnoted  by  the  Committee  oneduoation  and  special 
training  of  the  War  department. 

1050.  Oosling,  Thomas  Warring^ton.    Military  training  in  high  schools.    Journal 

of  education,  89:  524-25,  May  8, 1919. 

Arguments  against  compulsory  military  tiaining  for  high  school  boys. 

1051.  Report  of  the  New  York  state  reconstruction  commismon  on  military  training. 

Scouting,  7:  5-7,  May  1,  1919. 

Results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  operatian  of  the  New  York  state  military  training  law. 

1052.  JJ.  B,  War  department.    Committee  on  education  and  special  training. 

Final  report  of  the  National  army  training  detachments  later  known  as  Voca- 
tional section  S.  A.  T.  G.  Washington,  War  department,  C(»nmittee  on  edu- 
cation and  special  training,  1919.    179  p.    illus.    4^. 

CoifTENTS.—Introduotian.— Parti.  General  operating  plan.— Part U.The schools  in  action.— 
Part  m.  Administration.— Fart  IV.  Special  supervision.— Part  V.  General  summary. 

1053.  Walters,  Raymond.    A  study  of  rating  grades  of  graduates  of  the  Field  ar- 

tillery central  officers'  training  school.  School  and  society,  9:  512-16,  April 
26, 1919. 

Facts  in  regard  to  the  students  of  the  OfBoers'  training  school  at  Camp  Zaehary  Taylor, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

1054.  Lawrence,  Laoy.    The  girl  and  her  vocation.    Teacher's  journal,  18:  436-40, 

May  1919. 

The  preparation  of  a  girl  for  her  two  vocations— her  real  vocation,  which  is  homemaUng,  and  a 
gainftil  occupation  for  the  period  before  she  enters  upon  her  real  vocation. 

1055.  Women's  intercollegiate  association  for  student  government.    Con- 

ference . . .  buflinees  meeting,  Wilson  college,  Ghambersburg,  Pa.,  Decem- 
ber 16, 1918.    24  p.    W. 

COMTBXTB.— L  Relation  of  fooulty  and  students.- n.  Attitude  of  students  toward  self- 
government— ni.  Effect  of  public  opinion  upon  general  regulations,  sodal  life  and  development 
of  the  honor  system.— IV.  Finances.— V.  Publicity.— VI.  Vocational  buieaus.—vn.  War  relief 
wnic. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1056.  Brady,  St.  Elmo.    After-war  program  of  Negro  education.    Tuskegee  student, 

30:  6-7,  April  12, 1919. 

1057.  Hughson,  Julian  8.    The  Negro  and  educational  reconstruction  in  the  South. 
'      American  teacher,  8:  82-85,  April  1919. 

Some  innovations  suggested  for  improving  the  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South. 

1058.  Noble,  Stuart  Grayson.    Educational  values  in  schools  for  Negroes.    South 

Atlantic  quarterly,  18:  116-24,  April  1919. 

Claims  that  the  edaoatton  furnished  for  the  Negro  in  the  past  has  not  functioned  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  sodal  effldency.  A  corriculnm  based  on  economfo  efficiency,  morality, 
BodabiUty,  and  health  should  be  productive  of  good  results. 
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EDUCATION  OF  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

1059*  Andrews,  Harriet  XJ.    The  diary  of  a  deaf  child *»  mother.    Volta  re%1ew»  21 

184^7»  March  1919. 

Concluded  from  Foltrtu«y  immtior. 

1060.  Beat,  Harry,    The  blind;  their  condition  and  the  work  beii^  done  for  Iha 

in  the  United  States,    New  York,  The  Macraillan  compflnyi  1919.    %xm 

Contend— Introduction.— i'urt   1,  General  oandiiion  ot  the  blind,— P^f*   tt     Hiia  < 
and  the  poaBibiliiies  of  lis  pre  v&ni ion. —Pari  HI,  Provision  for  it»  •aucaikiTi  Ui 

Part  IV,  IntcliectuaJ  provision  for  the  aduJt  biind*— PArt  V,  M*t«tl^  provisi  bltod.-^ 

Vurt  VI,  Organlcations  int«r«istod  tn  the  bliml.— Port  VII,  Cooolusioiis  WlUi  reipdci  to  Hit 
work  for  the  blind,— Appendixes. 

An  examlnaiion  ot  the  bitnd  and  of  tlicvfr  tnUtif  trom  ibe  point  nf  view  of  the  soefaUortTHOtilirt 

1061.  Konroe,  Sarah  J.     Phonetics  and  wc*rd  study,    Volta  review,  21:  213-16^ 

March  1919. 

A  pian  far  proniincifttion  And  spcecJi  drllK    To  ti»  coiitfnttKl. 

1062.  Newlee,  Clara  E.    A  report  of  learning  lesta  witit  deaf  childran*    Voita 

review,  21:  216-23,  April  1919. 

Says  that  since  iangiuifc  Ia  tlie  >tumlrling  block  ofevtry  deaf  cliild,  It  has  b«eo  IsuiKMBlMr 
to  try  out  the  usual  ment^d  leais  mUIi  deal  children.  Uoe  of  the  iymboi-dlfU  and  dlcit-flymboi 
tests  which  do  nor  involve  Ittueiicigt'  at  nil    I ItiistmtM  with  Kraph*, 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1063.  National  conference  on  the  education  of  truant,  backward,  dependent 
and  delinquent  children.  I'roceedings  of  the  tifteenth  annual  coufenatice 
.  • ,  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  ia-15,  191S.  108  p.  8°,  (0.  II.  John* 
son,  aecretary,  Albany;  X.  Y.) 

Contalsi;  i.  W.  h.  Koser:  Plans  and  nwciflcatioos,  p,  9-J5,  2,  W.  L,  Ballne:  CompalHiry 
eduealton  uid  juvonllo  coodltlon^  of  to-day,  p,  Sl^as.  3.  F.  J.  Sesftlons.  The  industrial  «KploW 
tatloa  of  ohildren,  p.  29^34;  Discussion,  p.  34-3D.  4,  J.  B.  MomlgoiQory:  Th«  copf>*r«tlo&  of 
oommuBJCJes  with  the  state  in  child  welMre,  p,  42-47.  ft.  M.  P,  AdAQU:  MOQMhean,  p.  4»^ 
6,  C.  H.  Johnson:  What  the  Institutions  h«vo  learned  from  the  war,  p.  H-M,  7. 
Hiuer;  Prevention  ol  delinquency  in  war  time,  p.  56-63,  8.  U.  H.  Ilan:  lUpoit  of  < 
Oil  jUTcniie  courts  in  rural  communities,  p.  54-75.  9.  Kenosha  SottsiOfu:  The  ilellnqti 
titl  as  a  community  proMem,  p.  76-78,  10.  Mary  J,  Rcrry:  The  state's  duty  to  Qw  ^lnHiaqmni 
Klrl,  p,  m^88.    11.  H.  VV.  Ch»rl4vs:  The  teaching  of  morals,  p.  8MIS. 

1064.  Addition,  Henrietta  S.  and  Deardorff,  Neva  B.    That  ehUd.    8lirr«>v  4^: 

1B&-88,  May  3,  1(119. 

Dl»Ctii»e§  the  tncorri|:i!rlMi  child  In  his  relatkNia  to  sdkool  and  the  javcnlto  oouri,  tU. 

1065.  Dallenbach,  Karl  M,    The  effect  of  practice  upon  visual  apprehengioo  in  the 

feeble-minded.    Journal   of  etlucational   psychology,  10:   (il-S2,  F^bruari* 
1919. 

**  Focbie-mlnded  childiei  i  tnd  gmduatty  with  prmotlc*.  and  the  Uttpf<t^9mmt 

if  letatively  permanent.    H  mlatloB  Uitwt«n  tbeiaOfiot  vlnuaappciteaKlail 

TO,    Indi\idu«u  Mi.ir.ri..     ^,v  marked^  but  uv  dcnaly  oarr«l«l#d  wlUi  i 


t066.  Oat«wood,  Esther  L.  and  Evans,  J.  S.    A  survey  of  an  opportunity  i 
Journal  of  delinquency,  4:  Sti-102,  March  1919. 

Qiitdron  attending  arv  drawn  from  t  hroe  main  daau:  ( 1 )  tneorrlglblei,  (2)  mlnotwmM,  mA 
(S)  truant*.  It  Is  a  fchool  wbere  the  children  are  given  a  chaaoe  "  lo  nak»  food  Or  ytltep*  %o 
Galdi  up  with  the  regular  claas  froni  which  they  have  been  dropped.^ 

X0C7.  OmoU,  Arnold.  Special  provisione  for  exceptional  achool  dkildMn;  a  guidt* 
book  on  the  public  achool  care  of  mentally  deficient  and  othcrwkii  areap- 
tional  pupila,  with  ep>ecial  reference  to  conditionfl  and  poosibiUtlea  la  Con* 
necticut.  [Hartford?]  1919.  76  p.  illus.  8**  (Connecticut  achool  docu- 
ment) 
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1068.  Miner,  James  Buxt.    Deficiency  aad  deUnquency;  an  interpretation  of 

mental  testing.  Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  1918.  ziv,  355  p.  12^. 
(Educational  psychology  monographs,  no.  21) 

Author  undertakes  especially  to  put  the  determination  o!  feeble-mindedness  by  objective- 
examination  with  the  Blnet  or  other  scales  on  what  seems  to  him  a  sounder  basis. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1069.  Horwill,  Herbert  W.    The  education  of  the  adult  worker.    Nation,  108  r 

738-39,  May  10,  1919. 

Describes  the  movements  carried  on  In  England  by  the  Workers'  educational  association  and 
the  Plebs  league. 

1070.  TJ.  8.  Federal  board  for  vooational  education.    Evening  and  part-time 

schools  in  the  textile  industry  of  the  Southern  States.  Washington,  Govern- 
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1077.  Educational  surveys;   by   Edward   Franklin   Buchner.    Washington,    1919. 
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Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States,  101^1018. 

1078.  Educational  work  of  the  Boy  scouts;  by  Lome  W.  Barclay.    Washington,  1919. 

16  p.    (Bulletin,  1919,  no.  24) 
Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  Sutes,  1916-1918. 
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EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE  IN  1916-1918. 
By  I.  L.  Kandel. 


CoitnifTS. — Admlniitratioii — Physical  welfare — ^Elementary  education — Secondary  educa- 
tion of  girls — SecfHidary  education  of  boys. 


The  war  has  affected  the  conduct  of  education  in  France  perhaps 
more  than  in  either  England  or  Germany.  For  the  first  two  years 
the  demands  at  the  front  tended  to  subordinate  all  other  thought  and 
activities  to  the  one  great  purpose.  More  recently  the  educational 
literature  of  France  indicates  that  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of 
provoking  considerable  questioning '  and  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  ^stems  of  education.  Badical  changes  have  not  yet  taken 
place  in  educational  administration  or  organization,  but  the  ground 
is  being  prepared  by  discussions  and  conferences,  by  public  and 
private  commissions  of  inquiry,  by  articles  in  the  daily  press  for  the 
reforms  that  it  is  now  generally  felt  must  come  after  the  war.  The 
schools  will  be  called  upon  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  coimtry  and  must,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  be  improved 
to  meet  the  new  demands. 

While  the  war  has  strengthened  the  universal  conviction  that  the 
principles  of  French  democracy  and  the  basic  French  institutions 
are  sound,  it  has  none  the  less  directed  increased  attention  to  the 
need  of  widening  educational  opportunities  and  the  general  scope  of 
the  school.  The  proposals  for  the  better  administration  of  school 
attendance,  and  for  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools, 
the  reform  of  the  examination  for  the  certificat  d'etudes  primaires, 
the  consideration  of  the  reform  of  the  higher  elementary  school,  and 
the  urgent  demand  for  greater  opportunities  for  higher  education  as 
well  as  its  reform  are  all  comprised  in  the  present  tendency.  Within 
the  school  there  is  a  demand  that  instruction  be  less  academic  and 
bookish  and  more  adapted  to  local  circumstances  and  modem  needs 
in  general. 

As  in  other  countries  there  are  those  who  would  convert  every 
school  into  a  technical  or  vocational  school.  This  problem  is  well 
summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

Tbe  present  problem  is  that  of  reconciling  two  cultures — the  humanistic  and 
practicaL    Wliat  sliaU  be  the  relations  in  the  elementary  schools  between  in- 
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St  ruction  and  local  conditions?  What  In  tbe  higher  elementary  schools  or  In 
the  technical  schools  shall  be  the  relations  between  general  education  and 
vocational  training?  In  secondary  education  what  shall  be  the  relations  be- 
tween classical  culture  and  preparation  for  modem  life,  and  in  higher  educa- 
tion between  pure  and  applied  science?  Is  not  the  problem  the  same  every- 
where? 1 

The  answer  to  this  statement  is  that  the  principle  of  balance,  the 
principle  upon  which  the  Republic  is  founded,  will  offer  a  solution 
here  too. 

A  balance  between  science  and  letters,  between  authority  and  liberty,  be- 
tween discipline  and  Initiative;  a  balance  attained  with  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, with  tolerance  and  humanity,  with  finesse  and  good  sense;  a  balance  so 
conforming  to  the  liberal  ideas  maintained  by  the  defenders  of  civilization 
that  It  will  suffice  for  us  to  establish  It  In  instruction  so  that  it  may  become 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  modem  society  and  definitely  serve  the  interests 
of  the  country." 

While  one  tendency  is  represented  by  those  who  desire  to  retain  the 
present  organization  provided  it  is  reformed  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, there  is  a  still  more  marked  tendency,  as  is  indicated  below,  to 
demand  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  educational  system.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  represented  by  a  number  of  teachers  grouped  to- 
gether as  Les  Compagnons  and  attracting  considerable  attention  in 
the  country,  the  problem  is  no  longer  merely  one  of  pedagogy  or  of 
internal  reform.  "  This  is  a  moment  when  the  whole  country  feels 
too  strongly  the  need  of  a  general  reconstruction,  of  reform  in  ad- 
ministration, politics,  economics,  industry,  etc.,  for  one  to  confine 
oneself  strictly  to  the  field  of  pedagogy."  • 

The  authors  accordingly  advocate  not  a  reform  of  the  disparate 
parts  of  the  system,  but  a  reorganization  of  the  whole  system  based 
on  one  point  of  \dew.  They  advocate  a  common  school  (6cole 
unique),  upon  which  can  be  built  up  on  one  side  the  humanistic,  on 
the  other  vocational  courses.  This  should  be  the  national  type, 
whether  in  public  or  private  schools.  The  elementary  school  should 
be  the  portal  for  all,  but  opportunity  should  be  offered  to  all  to 
advance  as  far  as  their  ability  warrants. 

ADMINISTRATION.* 

There  appears  to  be  a  marked  feeling  that  the  need  for  the  reform 
of  administration,  organization,  curricula,  and  methods  of  instruc- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  present  time.    The 

^  Croaiet,  P.  Pour  la  reylsion  d'ensemble  de  r^ocation  nationale.  La  Grande  Revue, 
vol.  94,  p.  805. 

*  Bezard,  J.  Let  lecons  de  la  gnerre  dans  renselgnement  secondalre.  La  Grande  Ret^e, 
Tol.  04,  p.  472. 

•Les  Compagnons.  Le  lyc^e  et  V^cole  prlmalre.  Revue  Vnivereiiabre,  toI.  272,  Oct, 
1918,  pp.  172ff.  See  also  Les  Cahiert  de  Probu».  Premier  Cahier,  by  the  same  an  then 
(Paris,  1918). 

*  For  a  detailed  consideration  of  this  sabject  see  Le$  CoMere  de  Prohue,  Premier  CoMer. 
Par  "Les  Compagnons."     (Paris,  1918.) 
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charge  is  made  that  tlie  administrative  machinery  of  French  educa- 
tion no  longer  meets  the  retjuirements  and  demands  of  modem  educa- 
tion.* The  present  situation  has  developed  partly  out  of  the  exist- 
ence, side  by  side  and  without  coordination,  of  different  branches  of 
educatiuD,  some  under  the  control  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  fine  arts,  others  distributed  among  other  ministries,  partly 
out  of  the  practice  of  piecemeal  reforms  and  reorganizations.  Re- 
form at  this  hour,  it  is  urged,  must  be  based  on  a  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  of  the  fimctions  of  education 
in  general.  Peace  will  bring  a  well-defined  task,  for  which  half 
measures  will  be  inndequate.^  The  whole  national  structure  of  edu- 
cation must  be  reorganized  from  the  elementary  school  up."  The  de- 
mand for  reorganization  and  reconstruction  in  industry,  commerce, 
agriculture,  politics,  and  social  life  can  not  be  met  without  the  one 
reform  on  which  these  all  depend — the  reform  of  national  education. 
Only  through  such  a  reform — the  conservation  and  training  of  its 
human  capital — can  France  reap  the  benefit  of  her  great  material  and 
spiritual  resources. 

The  chief  administrative  change  that  is  considered  desirable  is  one 
that  will  abolish  the  extreme  form  of  centralization  that  character- 
izes the  system.  If  the  needs  of  the  nation  and  the  different  localities 
are  to  be  met,  some  flexibility  must  be  introduced  in  educational 
administration,*  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  cooperation  of 
various  economic  and  industrial  interests,  as  already  proposed  in 
1911  by  M.  Steeg.  The  present  system  inevitably  leads  to  adminis- 
tration through  official  documents  and  correspondence  rather  than 
by  direct  personal  supervision*  The  future  requires  the  grant  of 
larger  liberty  to  local  authorities.  At  present  the  powers  of  the  local 
authorities  in  education  are  aUnost  negligible,  and  many  of  the  local 
school  committer  (commissions  scolaires)  contemplated  by  the  law 
have  ceased  to  function.'*  Any  increase  in  local  freedom  must  be 
extended  to  the  teachei-s,  who  should  feel  at  libeily  to  adapt  their 
work  to  local  needs  within  certain  well-defined  minimum  require- 
ments and  standards. 

One  writer  sums  up  these  BUggestlons  as  foUows:  •*  There  wUl  not  be  the 
same  uniformity  umoiig  the  schools  of  dllTerent  departments  or  among  diverse 
comrauoes  of  the  same  department;  bat  what  does  such  uniformity,  create*! 
ortlflchVUy  and  extermiUy  by  tlie  State  laws,  matter,  If  there  is  an  Internal 
liarmony,  if  each  schtMil  obeys  tlie  rhythm  of  the  life  about  it?"* 

■  Crautf  t,  r.     Pour  In  tcvIbIod  d'ennemble  de  rMocatlon  iitttioaal«.    La  Ormtdv  Jfrmr, 

TOl.  S*i.  pp.  302(1. 

•  CrciUisrt.   P.,   t&n.   Hi. 

*iiQt  t/iaot^  et  fa  Vie,  a  magBsliM  tuitiibllshiKl  to  pro(in«;ale  tbe  closer  relatloDstilp  bf*- 
twecu  «4r»caiiOQ  and  life.    S€C  ahso  tlie  work  by  *•  t.^  CompiiBBOQS  *'  cItM  aboTe. 

*Colk't,  E,     Tout«  lf»s  ciifontH  ro  cliiHMiVB.     L'/*>o/tf  rl  Ui  Vit\  Oct  13,  IftlT,  p,  70. 

■Bui^on,  E.  L'Jicolc  prlnmlro  rt  lea  ItfcoUfi  de  la  guerre.  Lit  Qronde  lUvue,  roh  »4,  p» 
511«    AI»o  Le$  Cahler*  de  Probu9, 
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Concrete  proposals  for  the  development  of  a  system  of  adminis- 
tration to  give  effect  to  these  tendencies  have  not  yet  been  put  for- 
ward to  any  extent.  It  is  suggested  that  the  conseil  superieur  de 
rinstruction  publique  can  be  brought  more  closely  into  touch  with 
the  currents  of  national  thought  by  the  inclusion  of  women  and  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  employees  from  the  fields  of  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  agriculture. 

PHYSICAL  WELFARE. 

It  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  France  would  be  influenced 
as  a  consequence  of  the  close  contact  with  the  British  and  American 
forces,  just  as  it  may  be  expected  the  French  intellectual  influences 
will  affect  British  and  American  thought  in  time.  A  widespread 
movement  has  begun  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  physical 
education  and  games  throughout  the  country,  not  merely  to  develop 
agility  and  endurance  in  the  individual,  but  to  strengthen  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  The  recently  reformed  examination  for  the  certificate  of 
primarj'  studies  includes  a  gymnastic  exercise.  Associated  with  this 
movement  is  the  recognition  that  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
medical  inspection  and  treatment  of  children  of  school  age  and  pre- 
school age.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  aroused  considerable  in- 
terest, as,  for  example,  in  Lyon,  by  distribution  of  leaflets  and  ex- 
hibits on  the  physical  care  and  welfare  of  children.  Early  in  1917 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  study  the  reorganization  of  physical 
training  in  the  schools. 

In  April,  1918,  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  issued  a  circular  ^ 
to  the  rectors  of  the  academies  urging  the  development  of  physical 
education,  games  and  athletic  sports  in  secondary,  normal,  and 
higher  elementary  schools.  It  is  pointed  out  that  such  training 
could  be  organized  without  encroaching  on  class  work,  j^hool  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  are  asked  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  clubs 
under  their  general  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  advisory 
committees  representing  the  public  and  alumni  associations.  From 
another  point  of  view,  school  athletics  are  advocated  as  a  center  for 
cooperation  between  parents,  teachers,  physicians,  and  pupils." 

La  Ligue  f  rangaise  pour  Thygifene  scolaire  is  actively  promoting  the 
introduction  of  open-air  exercise,  in  which  teachers  should  also  par- 
ticipate, and  is  advocating  the  introduction  of  school  medical  inspec- 
tion and  the  keeping  of  records  of  physical  development.  A  Union  des 
society  f  rangaises  de  sports  athletiques  has  been  established  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  school  athletic  clubs  and  to  secure  playing 
fields.     It  is  suggested  in  the  circular  that  participation  should  not 

*  Bulletin  Adminitraiif.  Apr.  15  and  May  18,  1018:  Ret^e  Unlvenitaire,  vol.  27,  2. 
p.  141f. 

*  See  Etevonon,  L.  Lea  sports,  terrain  d*  entente  entre  les  parents^  les  maltrea.  W» 
mddedns,  et  les  ^Ifeves.     L'ficolc  et  la  Vic,  Dec.  1,  1917,  pp.  180f. 
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be  made  compul&Dry  and  that  no  boy  be  allowed  to  take  part  without 
the  written  consent  of  his  parents,  so  that  the  State  might  be  relieved 
of  responsibility  for  accident.  The  imion  has  made  advantageous 
terms  with  insurance  companies  to  furnish  compensation  in  cases  ot 
accident.^ 

The  further  development  of  the  movement  is  indicated  in  the 
following  account  of  some  propaganda  that  has  already  been  under- 
taken :  ^ 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  manifestation  in  favor  of  physical  education, 
organized  at  Bordeaux,  M.  Henry  Pate,  deputy,  deUvered  a  very  interesting 
address,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  house  of 
deputies  had  decided  to  participate  actively  in  the  physical  education  and 
athletics  of  the  young,  in  accordance  with  the  following  program:  (1)  To 
adopt  a  general  method  of  rational  physical  instruction,  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  physical  needs  of  the  subject,  the  specialization  of  the  work,  and  the 
attraction  of  the  exercise.  (2)  To  create  regional  schools  and  a  superior  school 
destined  to  create  and  to  maintain  a  unity  of  methods.  (3)  To  open  these 
schools  to  the  physical  instructors  of  the  army,  to  the  monitors  of  the  prepara-. 
tion  for  military  service,  and  to  the  instructors  of  both  sexes.  (4)  To  direct 
the  young  toward  outdoor  exercises,  giving  them  freely.  (6)  To  obtain  (a) 
the  simplification  of  school  programs,  which  are  frightfully  overloaded  and 
tend  to  destroy  energy;  (6)  the  introduction  of  a  physical  test  in  all  examina- 
tions; (c)  the  institution  of  outdoor  schools  and  open-air  or  outdoor  colonies 
for  the  physically  abnormal  children;  and  (cf)  the  complete  reorganization  of 
school  medical  inspection.  (7)  To  assure  the  employment  of  special  professors 
of  gj-mnastlcs.  (8)  To  demand  legislation  providing  for  obligatory  post-gradu- 
ate instruction  and  the  Introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  (la  semaine  an- 
glalse),  so  as  not  to  injure  the  vocational  work  of  the  adults,  or  their  apprentice- 
ship, or  reduce  the  wages  to  which  they  may  aspire.  (9)  To  give  a  larger 
place  in  the  training  for  military  service  to  physical  education  and  athletics, 
as  a  base  for  the  future  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  of  the  recruiting 
laws. 

In  order  to  solve  these  multiple  problems,  there  has  been  apivolnted  a  comity 
national  de  propagande  pour  le  d^'veloppement  de  T^ducation  physique  et  spor- 
tive, de  hygidne  soclale  ot  de  la  rCMiovation  de  la  race.  This  committee  will 
cooperate  closely  with  tho  public  authorities,  the  universities,  the  faculties,  the 
commercial  centers,  industrial  centers,  linnncial  powers,  and  the  press.    • 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

The  most  pressing  problems  in  the  field  of  elementary  education 
are  the  improvement  of  school  attendance,  adaptation  of  the  work 
of  the  school  to  local  environment,  and  better  articulation  with 
higher  schools.  The  withdrawal  of  adult  workers  affected  French 
agriculture   and  industry  seriously,  and  until  better  adjustments 

»  Revue  Univcrsitairc,  vol.  25,  1,  p.  .3.30,  Los  exercises  physiques;  vol.  20,  1,  p.  378, 
Voonx  relatlfs  k  I'^ducatlon  physiqup ;  vol.  20,  2,  pp.  OSff.,  La  question  de  la  culture 
physique  dans  TonselffnonK'nt  socondalre ;  vol.  27,  2,  pp.  14 If.,  Les  sports  athl^tiques  dans 
les  ^tablissements  sooondairos. 

*  Reprinted  In  School  Life,  vol.  1,  No.  3,  p.  13,  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  July  20,  1018. 
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between  the  needs  of  the  army  and  the  needs  of  industries  were  made^ 
the  immediate  result  was  a  marked  increase  of  child  labor  with  a 
consequent  effect  on  school  attendance.  This  condition  was  already 
marked  and  subjected  to  criticism  before  the  war;*  the  law  of  1888 
permits  the  exemption  of  children  from  school  attendance  for  three 
months  of  the  year  if  they  are  assisting  parents  in  harvesting,  potato 
gathering,  fruit  picking,  and  other  agricultural  pursuits,  and  for  one 
school  session  out  of  two  if  they  are  working  for  another  employer. 
A  ministerial  circular'  issued  on  October  1,  1917,  urges  that  better 
efforts  be  made  to  improve  school  attendance  and  indicates  that 
restrictions  would  be  introduced  officially.  The  preparation  of  the 
next  generation  and  the  great  task  awaiting  it  require  that  children 
should  enjoy  a  longer  education.  To  this  end  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  teachers,  who  have  gained  considerable  prestige  during  the  war, 
can  contribute  much  by  cooperating  with  the  home.  The  suggestion 
is  also  made  that  municipal  authorities  might  make  the  grant  of 
clothing,  food,  and  other  assistance  to  school  children  dependent  on 
their  regular  attendance. 

The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  suffers  too  much  from 
uniformity  and  continues,  as  in  many  other  educational  systems,  to  be 
too  booki^.    Says  P.  Crouzet,  Inspecteur  de  PAcad6mie  de  Paris : 

We  are  too  confident  that  knowledge  Is  power.  We  study  to  know  Instead 
of  studying  to  Uve  better.  .  .  .  The  educational  problem  of  to-morrow  is 
not  to  extend  or  change  the  knowledge  or  to  extend  or  modify  the  programs 
so  much  as  to  direct  knowledge  of  life,  to  teach  everything,  not  in  terms  of  the 
past  but  of  the  present  and  future/ 

Although  the  regulations  permit  adaptation  to  local  industrial  and 
agricultural  needs,  very  little  appears  to  have  been  done  to  make  this 
permission  effectual.  It  is  urged  that  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school  should  be  made  more  real  and  practical,  not  merely  by  the 
effective  introduction  of  manual  work  for  boys  and  household  arts 
for  girls,  and  school  gardens  for  both,  but  by  vitalizing  the  curricu- 
lum by  reference  to  the  environment  with  which  the  pupils  are 
familiar.  Such  a  reform,  it  is  admitted,  will  demand  more  teachers 
of  good  training  who  can  make  the  best  use  of  the  responsibility 
that  should  be  theirs.  In  country  areas  it  is  recommended  that  prin- 
cipals be  appointed  to  supervise  a  number  of  teachers  and  schools. 
It  is  felt  that  the  new  education  for  responsibility  and  liberty,  that 
are  fundamental  to  modem  democracy,  can  not  be  developed  under 
the  existing  pressure  of  uniformity.^ 


.  4 


1  Bugnon,  B.  L*4cole  primaire  et  les  lemons  de  la  ^erre.  La  Orande  Revue,  ik  509 ; 
Cottet,  E.  Tous  lee  enfantB.    I/^oole  et  la  Vie,  Oct  13,  1917,  p.  70. 

«  BulJeHn  Administratif,  Oct.  13.  1017. 

'Crouzet,  P.    L'f:co\e  et  la  Vie,  vol.  1,  Sept  15.  1917.  p.  8. 

*  BuKuon.  E.  L'^cole  primaire  et  leg  legons  de  la  guerre.  La  Orofuftf  Revue,  pp.  480- 
496;  Une  progrramme  d*^ducation  nationale.  proposed  by  La  Ligue  frangalsei  ffem* 
VniverHtaire,  vol.  26,  1,  pp.  306f. 
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In  1917  the  Conseil  superieur  de  Pinstruction  publique  votjed  to 
reform  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of  elementary  studies 
(certificat  d'etudes  primaires).  This  vote  was  followed  by  a  minis- 
terial decree  on  July  19, 1917,  giving  the  details  of  the  reform  and  by 
another  on  March  9,  1918,  giving  instructions  to  the  rectors  of 
academies  on  the  conduct  of  the  examinations.  The  purpose  of  the 
reform  is  to  meet  some  of  the  criticisms  that  the  work  of  the  ele- 
mentary scliool  is  too  bookish,  emphasises  memory  work,  and  neglects 
subjects  not  required  in  the  examinations.  The  reform  aims  to  secure \ 
a  place  for  every  subject  in  the  curriculum  comniensurate  with  its 
importance,  to  develop  uniformity  of  standards,  and  to  encourage  the 
development  of  judgment^  intelligence,  and  will.  The  examination 
is  to  be  conducted  by  commissions  appointed  by  the  academy  rectors 
and  is  to  be  based  on  the  work  of  the  cours  raoyen,  usually  completed 
at  the  age  of  11  or  12.  The  examination  is  in  two  parts.  The  first 
includes  an  essay  on  a  simple  topic,  dictation,  and  questions  on  tho 
text,  problems  in  practical  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system;  a  com- 
position or  some  questions  in  history  and  geography  or  everyday 
science,  and  for  boys  an  exercise  in  linear  drawing  or  handwork,  and 
for  girls  a  te^^t  in  sewing  or  design,  Tlie  second  part  consists  of 
questions  in  history  and  geography  or  science,  a  test  in  reading  and 
simple  questions  on  the  text,  i*ecitution  of  a  piece  of  poetry  or  singing 
at  the  pupil's  option,  a  test  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  a  simple  gym- 
nastic exercise, 

A  similar  reform  of  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  highei 
elementary  schools  is  also  contemplated,  but  for  the  present  is  post- 
poned until  these  schools  undergo  a  contemplated  revision  On  August 
3,  1918ya  circular  was  issued  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction^ 
directing  the  attention  of  teachers  and  inspectoi^s  to  the  need  of  pro- 
moting continued  full-time  education  by  improving  instruction  of 
pupils  from  the  ages  of  12  to  15,  The  circular  proposes  that  confer- 
ences be  conducted  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  cours  superieur  and 
the  cours  complementaires.  The  following  questions  ai*e  proposed 
for  discussion,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  replies  be  sent  to  the 
ministry  in  December,  1918:^ 

The  numlver  of  advaoced  courses  In  each  caaton  and  tbelr  adequacy?  How 
to  create  new  canrBcs? 

What  should  be  their  programs?  What  place  should  be  given  to  vocational 
education? 

Should  there  be  a  snedal  exttmlnatlon  leading  to  a  sanction? 

What  can  the  elementary  schools  do  to  Improve  the  work  offered  to  older 
pupils  of  IS  and  14?  Can  not  these  schools  combine  general  edocatiOQ  and 
preappreiitk-eshlp    Instruction  ? 

*  Butleitn  AdminMmHf,  Aug.  8,  1918,  p,  1801     (Clrculatre  relative  aux  conf^reacea 
d«  1018  et  k  VorgADhnitloti  il'un  eatelgnement  destines  anx  eafaota  de  12  t  15  aufl). 
122«70^— lt> 2 
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The  importance  of  the  problem,  which  is,  of  course,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  proposals  for  compulsory  continuation  school  attend- 
ance, is  emphasized: 

The  more  the  ruin  and  losses  Increase,  the  greater  must  be  the  service  of 
national  education.  The  end  to  be  attained  Is  two-fold— to  stimulate,  by 
means  of  the  cours  sup^rleurs  and  compl^mentaires  and  other  schools  offering 
the  opportunity,  the  development  of  the  pupils ;  and  by  the  cours  de  perfection* 
nement  to  furnish  the  whole  people  with  the  means  of  Increasing  their  moral 
strength,  Intellectual  vigor,  and  economic  productivity. 

To  repair  the  ruins  of  France  in  men  and  material  caused  by  the 
war,  the  urgent  need  will  be  to  discover  ability  wherever  it  can  be 
foimd.  The  burden  will,  therefore,  be  placed  on  those  intrusted 
with  the  administration  not  only  to  select  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  who  show  ability  to  proceed  further,  but  to  articulate  the 
different  types  of  schools  in  such  a  way  that  each  boy  or  girl  will 
secure  the  training  most  suitable.  This  task  will  not  only  involve 
selection  of  pupils  for  advancement,  but  the  creation  of  new  types  of 
schools  adequately  differentiated  to  meet  the  different  abilities  of  the 
pupils  and  the  diverse  needs  of  the  coimtry.  At  present  the  only 
opportunity  of  which  the  elementary  school  pupils  are  able  to  avail 
themselves  is  to  pass  on  to  the  higher  elementary  school.  The  doors 
of  the  secondary  schools  were  thrown  open  to  them  in  1902,  but  very 
few  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  in  spite  of  the  existence  of 
scholarships.*  That  an  elementary  education  is  not  sufficient  equip- 
ment for  life  has  been  recognized  universally,*  and  with  the  end  in 
view  of  increasing  educational  op]X)rtunities  compulsory  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  has  been  proposed.  For  the  more  able,  how- 
ever,  the  development  of  trade  and  technical  schools  and  a  reorgani- 
zation of  secondary  education  along  modem  lines  are  advocated. 
>  To  enable  the  poor  pupil  of  parts  to  continue  his  education  as  far 
as  possible  it  is  urged  not  only  that  scholarships  should  be  offered, 
but  that  maintenance  grants  be  given  and  allowances  to  parents  to 
compensate  them  for  loss  of  wages.  The  proposals  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  secondary  education  are  made  largely  with  importance  of 
articulation  in  mind,*  while  the  better  adjustment  of  the  elementary 
schools  to  vocational  preparation  is  also'  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion. These  points  of  view  merely  indicate  that  the  elementary 
school  can  not  be  organized  without  reference  to  the  broader  needs 
of  the  nation.* 


»  Cr^mieux,  A.  Do  T^ole  prtmaire  au  lycde.  Revue  Univenitaire,  27,  1,  April,  1918, 
pp.    280ff. 

s  Clavldre,  J.  L'cnselgDement  national  apr^  la  guerre.  Revue  UMverHtaire,  toL  23. 
2.  p.  64. 

*  Bounhlol,  J.  P.  Les  legons  de  la  guerre  poar  renseignement  aecondalre.  La  Orande 
Revue,  vol.  94,  p.  485. 

*  Une  programme  d*^ucation   nationale.     Revue  UnivetMUaire,  vol.   26,   1,  pp.  306f. 
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The  project  for  a  continuation  school  law  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  the  last  report  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education  has  nobJ 
yet  been  passed,  but  seems  to  be  exercising  some  influence  already,! 
At  Corbie  the  local  manufacturers  have  posted  notices  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  employ  young  persons  leaving  the  elementary  schools  j 
with  the  certificate  of  studies,  and  allow  them  to  attend  the  local  . 
higher  primary  school  for  three  years,  providing  tuitioUj  books, 
apparatus^  and  even  maintenance  grants*    On  leaving  these  schoolaJ 
the  pupils  would  enter  the  factories  as  apprentices  for  two  or  three* 
yearSj  during  which  they  would  continue  to  attend  school  three 
times  a  week  for  general  and  technical  instruction  during  workings 
hours  and  without  loss  of  pay.    The  abler  among  them  would  bei 
sent  on  to  schools  of  arts  and  crafts,  receiving  maintenance  allow- 
ances and  tuition  during  their  period  of  study.    The  parents  would 
be  under  no  obligation  to  the  employers  except  to  pennit  them  to 
control  the  educational  progress  of  the  young  employees,  so  that 
**they  may  become  active,  hardy,  enterprising,  and  proud  of  their 
country.^^ 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OF  GIKLS.'  1 

The  changes  brought  about  by  the  war  in  the  position  of  women 
liave  made  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education  of  girls  a  ques- 
tion of  vital  importance.  As  in  other  countries  women  have  taken  the 
place  of  men  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  have  proved  themselves  equal 
to  most  tasks,  but  the  change  in  the  social  tradition  has  been  mort* 
revolutionary  in  France  than  elsewhere.  It  is  recognized  that  not 
only  the  professions  but  positions  of  leadership  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry must  in  the  future  be  opened  to  women  on  an  equal  footing 
with  men.  Women  have  been  admitted  for  some  time  to  the  practice 
of  law  and  medicine,  and  new  careers  are  constantly  being  made  ac- 
cessible to  them.  In  the  field  of  commerce  where  women  are  expected 
to  find  considerable  scope  in  the  future  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Paris  has  opened  the  £cole  commerciale  des  jeunes  fillea  whicli 
will  give  a  three-year  course,  including  preparation  not  merely  for 
subordinate  clerical  positions  but  for  the  more  important  work  of 
management.  The  ficole  pratique  de  haute  enseignement  commercial 
pour  les  jeunes  filles  at  the  Conservatoire  des  arts  et  metiers  in  Paris 

*  Bfivue  PidagQgiquet  rol.  72,  pp.  741 

•  S«e  especially : 

BcmeA.  H.    La  K'forme  de  rcnset^ement  secondolre  des  Jeuora  filles.    UEn9eignrmmi 
Sccfondaire,  JnTy-Octob«r,  1010,  pp.   Clff;  La  qtie«tloD  de  r*»nBel^Piiii'nt  K»*<'<iDdalre  d«sj 
Jpune*  flUt^a.    Ibll.,  Kovember December,  1916,  pp,  77ff. 

La   ivfonue   dc   rcnsclgucmcnt   sccondaire   de»  jonnca    flllcB.      Revue   Int€mat\ 

Projots  reUtlfs  H  rciuet^cmcnt  eecozid&lro  dcfl  jeones  flll«»,  Bcvue  J%iemaU<mtkl( 
de  VEnwtgnemenf,  vol.  71,  pp.  47ff, 
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offers  similar  opportunities.    Schools  and  institutions  hitherU)  re- 
stricted to  men  have  now  opened  their  doors  to  women*      These  in- 
clude the  iScole   eentrale  des    arts  et    manufactures,  the  Institnt 
agronomique,  the  ficole  de  1'  horlogerie,  and  the  ficole  de  physique,* 
These  developments  have  led  to  a  demand  for  reform  of  thje  system 
of  secondary  education,  which  as  organized  under  the  law  of  1882  is 
adapted  chiefly  for  girls  of  the  wealthy  middle  classes  who  do  not 
Lexpect  to  enter  a  profession  or  career  of  any  kind,  but  desire  a  g^aeend 
^educ^tioHj  leading  to  a  diplomo  de  fin  d'  etudes,  which,  however,  his 
no  official  value. 

Private  schools^  however,  offered  facilities  for  the  preparation  of 
girls  for  the  baccalaureate^  while  in  a  few  cases  some  schools  for  boys 
admitted  girls  for  advanced  work.  The  proposals  take  the  form  of  a 
Ldemand  either  for  secondary  education  of  the  same  typo  aa  thai  for 
Fboys  or  a  new  and  extended  organization  of  the  existing  system.  The 
objection  to  the  first  suggestion  is  that  the  basis  of  the  lyoels  and  ths 
u  colleges  for  boys  is  not  sufficiently  broad  and  that  the  majority  of 
girls  at  present  do  not  desire  a  preparation  that  leads  only  to  the 
universities  and  prof essions.  It  is  also  felt  that  while  the  secondary 
schools  for  boys  are  being  subjected  to  criticism  and  discussion,  it 
would  not  }}e  advisable  t>o  copy  them.*  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  second  proposal  is  the  national  tradition  of  privileges,  certifictttosi, 
and  examinations  which  mark  the  end  of  a  school  course.  A  third 
suggestion,  that  a  new  section  of  the  examination  for  the  bacc^Llatl* 
reate  be  created,  is  rejected  as  introducing  too  much  differentiatton 
and  leading  as  a  consequence  to  much  confusion,  while  its  establiidi* 
ment  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  ousting  or  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  present  diploma.  The  problem  involves,  therefore, 
not  so  much  the  reorganization  of  girls'  schools  as  the  nature  of 
educational  and  other  privileges  (sanctions)  to  which  it  will  lead. 

In  December,  191C,  a  Project  relatif  h  renseignement  secondairo 

.  jtMmes  filles  was  presented  to  the  Conseil  siip^*rieur  de  rinstructli 

ipublique,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  tliat  any  radical  change  in 

^system  of  secondary  education  of  ^rk  would  require  parliamentary 

action.    The  plan  presented  in  the  pro  jet  was  based  on  the  ftyi«<^i*y 

organization  in  the  expectation  that  tlie  reform  could  be  effect^  by 

administrative  machinery.    The  problem  was  to  bring  the  diplame 

de  fin  dVtudes  into  harmony  with  modem  needs  and  to  gii*e  it  a 

value  equal  to  that  of  the  baccalaureat.    The  pmjet  recommends  tha 

Bginning  of  secondary  education  at  the  age  of  1 1  instead  of  12,  as 

[tmder  the  present  system^  thus  extending  the  existing  course  to  sdx 

Qstead  of  five  years.     The  course  is  still  to  be  divided  into  twa 


^nmm«  UmtTfrwitairr,  roh  20,  1,  pp.  OCf;  vol.  TO, 
l^daire,  lf»l7.  p.  73, 

*  H9im9  inttrnctionale  4c  l'j?j«««<^m»«iil«  loc  dt«  Tot.  71|  p*  51* 
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parts — one  of  four  years  closing  with  llie  certificat  d'^tudes  sec- 
ondaires,  and  the  other  two  years  cuhninating  in  an  examination  for 
the  diplon^e  de  fin  d'^tudes.  Except  for  those  students  who  desire  to 
take  the  baccalaur&t  with  Latin  the  work  is  to  be  the  same  for  all 
and  is  to  include  morals  and  psychology,  French  langauge  and  litera- 
ture, modem  languages,  history,  geography,  mathematics  and 
science,  drawing,  and  gymnastics.  It  is  suggested  that  a  seventh 
year  be  added  for  those  who  desire  to  study  for  the  second  part  of 
the  baccalaureat  or  to  continue  a  special  general  and  cultural  course 
or  to  prepare  for  any  of  the  new  careers  open  for  women  in  adminis- 
tration, commerce,  finance,  industry,  and  the  civil  services. 

It  was  thought  by  the  framers  of  the  projet,  who  claimed  to  have 
canvassed  teachers  and  associations  of  parents,  that  by  this  plan  the 
diploma  could  be  given  the  same  sanction  as  the  baccalaureat  and 
that  with  some  modifications  those  who  desired  could  specialize  for 
the  Latin  or  science  sections.  The  introduction  of  the  projet  was 
opposed,  however,  as  illegal  unless  passed  by  parliament.  It  was 
urged  that  the  conseil  sup^rieur  could  not  introduce  it  as  an  admin- 
istrative measure.  Accordingly,  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
M.  Viviani,  at  the  close  of  1916,  established  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  modifications  needed  in  the  organization  of  studies  and 
privileges  for  the  secondary  education  of  girls.* 

M.  Camille  See,*  the  author  of  the  law  of  December  21,  1880,  in 
his  evidence  before  this  commission  on  January  19,  1918,  pointed 
out  that  the  original  intention  of  the  law  was  a  secondary  school 
for  girls  giving  a  seven-year  course,  divided  into  two  cycles  of  four 
and  three  years,  respectively,  and  leading  to  the  diploma  of  second- 
ary studies.  The  fundamental  course  was  to  be  so  organized  that 
by  the  addition  of  elective  subjects  pupils  would  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  the  same  curricula  as  those  offered  since  1902  in  the  boys' 
schools.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  also  advocated  in  1878  the 
establishment  of  technical  courses  leading  to  scientific  institutions. 
The  present  proposals,  in  his  opinion,  only  represented  a  return  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law  of  1880,  which  had  been  overridden  by  an 
administrative  regulation  of  January  14, 1882. 

The  commission  issued  a  questionnaire,  covering  the  following 
topics,  to  educational  authorities  and  parents'  associations: 

Should  the  education  of  girls  hear  a  distinctive  character  In  organization 
and  corriculnm? 

What  amount  of  time  should  he  given,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
liealth,  to  Intellectual  studies? 

*  Comcnlsirfon  extrapailementaire  charge  dVxamlner  les  modlflcations  ft  apporter  ft  Tor- 
ganUatlon  des  Etudes  et  ft  la  snnctlon  de  renselgDemeDt  secondalre  publique  deg  Jeanea 
fliles. 

*  See  h'EnMoignement  8eeond€tire  det  Jeunea  Filler,  May  15,  1918,  pp.  193ff.,  and  June 
16,  1018,  pp.  24 Iff. 
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What  modlficatious  are  needed  in  the  curriculum?  Should  room  W  found  for 
domestic  science,  hygiene,  and  physical  and  practical  technical  training? 

Should  the  diplOme  de  fin  d'^tudes  be  retained  or  changed,  and  wliat  shotild 
be  Its  relation  to  the  baccalaureate? 

When,  If  at  all,  should  Latin  be  begun? 

A  subcommittee  of  the  commission  drew  up  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations which  ai:e  now  bein^  considered  by  all  the  members, 
Tlie  chief  recommendations  are  as  follows  :^ 

1.  The  education  of  girls  needs  a  new  organization  and  appropriate  program 
of  studies. 

2.  The  schools  shall  be  organized  in  two  cycles,  the  first  of  four  years,  the 
second  of  two.    The  course  shall  begin  at  the  age  of  12. 

3.  In  the  first  cycle  the  school  day  shall  be  of  four  hours;  in  the  second 
cycle  of  five  hours. 

4.  Fourteen  hours  a  week  shall  be  given  to  compalsory  subjects  In  the  first 
cycle;  17  hours  in  the  second, 

5.  An  important  and  compulsory  place  shall  be  given  to  studies  appropriate 
for  girls  (household  arts  and  hygiene),  practical  work,  and  physical  training. 

6.  Tlie  six  years*  course  shall  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  In  an  examination 
on  the  work  of  the  last  year,  leading  to  a  dipl6me  de  fin  d'^tudes,  equivalent  to 
the  first  part  of  the  baccalaureata 

7.  As  many  careers  as  possible  shall  be  open  to  girls  holding  this  diploma. 

One  of  the  burning  questions  in  the  secondary  education  of  girls 
is  whether  Latin  shall  be  included  in  the  reorga^ation.  The  com- 
mission will  probably  favor  its  inclusion  for  those  who  desire  it. 
It  is  also  proposed  that  a  seventh  year  be  provided  in  the  organiza- 
tion for  girls  who  wish  to  complete  the  baccalaureate  to  enter  the 
universities  or  to  prepare  for  a  professional  career. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OF  BOYS. 

The  war  has  directed  considerable  attention  to  the  system  of  secon- 
dary education  for  boys,  and  more  discussion  has  probably  centered 
around  this  problem  than  around  any  other.  The  education  of 
adolescents  gives  rise  to  a  large  number  of  questions.  If  the  schools 
are  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  country,  and 
if  a  new  generation  is  to  be  built  up  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  past 
four  years,  it  is  urged  that  the  whole  structure  of  adolescent  educa- 
tion must  be  revised  with  a  view  to  differentiation.  The  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  elementary  education  have  already  been 
discussed ;  the  proposals  for  the  extension  of  a  part-time  compulsory 
attendance  were  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1916;  the  vital  questions  of  the  moment  concern  not 
merely  the  administrative  reorganization  of  the  secondary  schools 
but  the  fundamental  reconsideration  of  the  principles  on  which  their 
curricula    are    based.    These    questions    resolve    themselves,    when 

^  Revue  Unii^ersitaire,  loc.  clt.  vol.  25,  2,  p.  216. 
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examined,  into  the  problem  of  better  articulation  with  other  insti- 
tutions, elementary  and  higher,  the  problem  of  creating  increased 
opportunities  for  able  pupils,  and  into  the  problem  of  revising  the 
curricula  and  methods  of  the  secondary  schools  to  meet  modem 
needs  and  demands.* 

The  problem  of  articulation  has  already  been  referred  to  and  the 
suggestions  for  selecting  the  abler  pupils  from  the  elementary  schools 
for  advancement  to  higher  education  have  been  mentioned.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  the  critics  of  the  existing  system  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  1902  was  based  in  part  on  a  desire  to  meet  social  needs,  and  to 
this  end  the  beginning  of  secondary  education  proper  was  postponed 
to  11  in  order  to  encourage  more  boys  to  enter  from  the  elementary 
schools.  The  division  into  cycles  was  based  on  the  desire  of  opening 
the  way  for  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  the  higher  primary  schools. 
It  is  proved  statistically  by  M.  Brclet  ^  that  neither  of  these  purposes 
has  been  attained.  In  spite  of  the  offer  of  scholarships  pupils  of  the 
elementary  schools  do  not  present  themselves  as  candidates  in  any 
large  number  mainly  because  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  primary 
schools  is  better  adapted  to  their  needs.  Nor  do  the  pupils  from  the 
higher  primary  schools  flock  to  the  secondary  schools  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  completing  the  second  cycle  and  tlie  re- 
quirements for  the  baccalaui'eat.  The  few  who  are  transferred  find 
themselves  handicapped,  for  three  of  the  four  available  courses  of 
the  second  cycle  are  closed  to  them  because  of  their  inadequate  prep- 
aration in  languages.  From  another  point  of  view  it  is  also  proved 
statistically  that  the  division  into  cycles  is  not  warranted  either  by 
social  or  educational  needs.  The  justifications  for  the  division  were, 
first,  to  encourage  pupils  to  transfer  from  the  higher  priinaiy  schools, 
and,  secondly,  to  enable  pupils  to  leave  at  the  close  of  the  first  cycle 
after  completin;:^  a  definite  round  of  knowledge.  Statistically  it  is 
shown  that  very  few  pupils  leave  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  (ii^ 
1910  only  965  out  of  9,236),  fewer  in  fact  than  at  the  close  of  any 
other  year  of  the  whole  course.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  new 
principles  must  be  sought  for  the  reorganization  of  the  secondary 
school,  taking  into  account  not  merely  its  educational  purpose  and 
function,  but  its  relation  to  other  institutions.^     . 

The  criticism  of  the  present  or<z:anization  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  schools  is  more  widespread  and  more  radical  than  is  that 
of  its  administrative  aspect.  Education  in  France,  it  is  argued,  sets 
up  false  standards  and  is  founded  on  false  principles.     France  was 

1  Besch,  E.  I^  lj'c4o  ct  r<^colo  prlmalr<\  Revue  Vnivcrtiitaire,  vol.  27,  1,  pp.  .32-iff. 
Brelet,  H.  IA*nsei?rnoment  secondairo  et  hi  r<''forme  de  1902.  Revue  de  VEnsvigncment, 
vol.  70,  pp.  254ff ;  L'»»nseIgnoinont  sorondaJn*.  co  qu'll  doit  6trc.     Tbid.,  vol.  71,  pp.  301ff. 

•Brelet,  ir.  Rrrur  Tntrnmiionalc  dc  VEnscignemcnt,  vol.  70,  p.  266;  Rcvuc  Vnivcrsi- 
taire,  vol.  27,  1,  p.  145f ;  pp.  224ff. 

»  See  Brelet.     Loc.  oit. 
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before  the  Great  War  a  huge  diploma  factory  and  the  eduactional 
horizon  for  every  student  is  bounded  by  the  diploma  or  the  sanction 
that  it  carries.  The  universal  test  of  individual  worth  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a  certificate,  M.  Lavisse,  in  a  letter  published  on  January  1, 
1918,  writes: 

We  suffered  before  this  war  from  thoae  bad  habits  fn  aU  branclies  of  educu- 
tiou.  AU  of  us  were  more  or  less  the  slaves  of  the  examination.  The  exntniiui* 
thm  wjis  the  director  general  of  public  In^trnctlon.  But  tbt*  examtuution  U  a 
iJHestable  director,* 

The  result  of  this  woi^ship  of  paper  qualifications  is  seen  in  the 
character  of  the  syllabi  and  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  cur- 
rieuluni  of  the  secondary  schools  is  overcrowded;  the  energies  and 
attention  of  the  pupils  are  dispersed.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  th^H 
acciuisition  rather  than  the  assimilation  of  knowledge,  on  making  tli|^| 
brain  a  stoi^house  rather  than  an  instriunent  or  tooL^  That  is 
the  necessary  result  of  the  preparation  for  recurring  examinations 
instead  of  directing  effort  to  tlie  development  of  activity,  judgment^ 
and  personality.  Erudition,  burrowed  from  the  Germans,  and  book- 
ishoess  have  taken  the  place  of  intelligent  observation,  intelhKlnal 
curiosity,  and  contact  with  the  needs  of  modem  life.  The  product 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  to-day,  it  is  charged,  is  a  sort  of  lay 
priest,  living  a  life  of  his  own,  removed  from  social  activity,  and 
ignorant  of  the  riee<ls  of  society,* 

Fundamentally  the  problem  is  one  of  reconciling  the  old  and  the 
new  cultures.  Tlio  prevailing  curriculum  is  merely  a  collection  of 
subjects  devised  by  specialists  from  their  own  point  of  view  instead 
of  a  coordinated  whole  organized  with  a  view  to  modem  requin^* 
ments.*  Even  the  so-called  practical  courses,  for  example,  in  the 
sciences,  that  were  introduced  by  the  refonn  of  1902  are  bookish  and 
academic  and  but  little  related  to  present  demands. 

Wliilc  there  is  considerable  unanimity  in  these  criticisms,  there 
a  parting  of  the  ways  when  the  proposals  for  reorganization  are  p 
forward.  Two  point.s  of  view  can  readily  be  distinguished*  The 
one  would  turn  the  schools  of  France  into  tmde  and  teclinieal  insU- 
tutions  and  put  the  traditional  elements  on  <me  side;"*  the  other, 
recognizing  the  defects  of  the  pr€*sent  secondary  school,  would  nun 
at  introducing  a  new  spirit  rcsiponsive  to  modem  reqairements,  while 

'  0'»"*«^i  *»»  T*FnMri(fnrmmt  ^wTfrndnirr,  .TmI.v  r»*'<H*mlii*r  1f»1S,  p  4,1,  f^t^  iiIm  r*iiry,  A 
Iji  gut^rre  ct  Tf^prlt  frflitt^alsc.     La  Oruruft   Urtur,  vol.  5M,  in>.  400ff. 

*  Bfinnblol,  J.  P.  Lp«  I^^qa  de  1a  guern*  |K»ar  reuMC'igxi«tiH^&t  «iK;oci4lAit»,  i^  Hriii 
f^erut,  vol,  Oi,  p,  487. 

nr«'h»i,  IT.    Hctue  iHtcmafU^natc  de  VKnBeiffmtment,  U)c,  dt.;  f<iL  Tl.  pL  |S7, 

'  rMrlhnnlt.     Pour  mie  orteDtntluo  iinitlqut^     La  Unintt  Uet*ut,  rol.  1M«  lipi,  &Mff« 

I'isrrotln.  l-     UenMdgncmmi  iSvwmUUrx^  JuJy-l*e<'<*iJilw^r.  1I»14**  p.  4^ 

*  BoanbM.     L^.  Hi,,  |>.  48ri, 

*  llcnwftt.  O      Le  r^fonm*  dr  Vfdutntion  n^H^ntUe.     PiirU,  19tT.    17a 
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retaining  and  emphasizing  general  education.^    Both  sides  agree  with 
^the  late  M.  Liard  that  the  university  of  France  needs  at  present  ''  a 
deep  bath  of  realism*^' = 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  France  must  give  gi'eater  atten- 
tion than  hitherto  to  technical  and  vocational  training  in  all  its 
branches,  partly  to  repair  the  los.ses  of  war,  partly  as  a  preparation 
for  the  economic  competition  after  the  war,  those  who  take  the 
extreme  mdical  view  of  the  function  of  education  are  few  in  number. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  danger  is  gi*eat  of  being  dazzled  by  Ger- 
many's rapid  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  in  the  past  30  or 
40  years  and  her  early  success  in  the  war,  }x)th  of  which  are  attributed 
to  her  systematic  technical  training-  But  it  is  also  admitted  that 
the  finiits  of  victory  will  have  been  lost  if  the  w^orld  goes  to  sch(M^l 
to  Germany,  and  if  the  materialism  that  characterised  so  much  of 
her  education  is  allowed  to  predominate,  in  spite  of  her  defeat.  The 
moral  and  humane  functions  of  education  are  in  danger  of  being 
relegated  into  the  background  if  the  schools  are  turned  into  miniatui'e 
factories  in  which  tlie  youth  of  the  land  wnll  specialize  naiTOwdy  for 
the  particular  vocation  that  they  have  selected.  There  are  many  of 
those  who  see  the  urgency  of  technical  and  industrial  education  who 
agree  with  the  advocates  of  general  education  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  education  must  be  to  raise  tlie  general  level  of  intelligence^  to 
train  men  and  women  who  undei^stand  their  duties  as  citizens  and 
workers,  to  develop  individuals  with  breadth  of  mind*  devotion  to  the 
ideals  of  the  nation^  and  interest  in  social  questions  instead  of  turn- 
ing out  hmuan  machines  functioning  sok^ly  for  material  ends. 

The  pixiblem  of  edncation  is  not  solely  one  of  economic  production 
or  the  training  of  engineers,  technicians,  and  wT>rkers,  but  of  devel- 
oping nieh  and  women.  Even  if  it  is  true  that  the  basis  of  modern 
social  organization  is  division  of  hibon  it  l)ecomes  more  essential  than 
ever  to  provide  and  prolong  that  education  that  gives  all  citizens  a 
common  background  of  general  ideas  and  of  a  culture  that  stresses 
human  values.  The  best  preparation  for  specialized  technical  train- 
ing is  a  good  and  extended  general  education.  Tliose  wdio  argue 
that  a  general  education  can  be  obtained  from  specialized  training 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  failure  in  both.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in 
the  most  difficult  and  most  technical  branch  of  the  army*  the  artil- 
lery, the  graduates  of  the  secondary  schools  were  able  to  master  the 
intricacies  after  a  very  brief  training.  To  concede  the  situation 
entirely  to  those  who  demand  technical  and  vocational  preparation 

■  »Bri?let,  loc  eiL;  La  Grande  Hevtte.  vol.  94.  pp.  S^clff:  pp.  47lff;  pp.  5l2fr;  pp.  %'»34ff. 
Clavidre,  J.  L*vn«elgiifment  nntloaiil  upr*>^  (m  giit^rrt'.  Rrnme  CnirvrHtaif^,  vol.  2S,  2, 
pp,  64  f. 

*  Bosar<l.  J.  Leg  li^ikM  de  la  guerre  aans  rensetgnemeot  «ecoD<laltv.  La  Oran^  JtrriKfj 
vol.  M,  p.   105.  > 
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would  iQVolve  a  betraval  of  the  ideals  for  which  the  world  has  beeiu 
fighting  to  the  dangers  of  barbarism  and  materialism.*  m 

The  real  issue  is,  therefore,  how  to  modernize^tlie  general  ediicalioql 
that  is  considered  almo^st  iiniversallj  to  be  essential,  how  to  redeline' 
culture  in  modem  terms,  how*  to  organize  a  liberal  education  acl!»]rted 
to  the  needs  of  modem  society.    As  in  Great  Britain  and  Gennany 
this  problem  resolves  itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
classics*    Thofie  who  argue  that  the  French  and  French  cultiire  are 
Celtic  in  origin  would  at  once  abandon  the  classics.    The  majority  oii 
those  who  discuss  this  question,  however,  are  agreed  that   French" 
culture  is  continuous  with  Latin,  and  that  Latin  must,  therefore,  be 
the  basis  of  an  education  that  aims  to  impart  French  culture,  to 
strengthen  the  French  points  of  view,  and  to  fortif}^  national  ideals.^ 
A  classical  education,  it  is  felt  by  many,  is  all  the  more  necessary 
to-day  as  the  source  of  an  ideal  of  humanity  which  is  essential  for  thi| 
development  of  moral  ideas  and  the  evolution  of  society.    The  failuitl 
of  chissical  education  has  not  been  inherent  in  the  subjects  taughlJ 
but  in  the  methods  employed,  in  the  emphasis  on  erudition  rathefl 
than  on  tlieir  spirit.    It  is  even  suggested  that  the  Latinless  course  btf 
eliminatefl  from  the  secondarj*  schools  and  relegated  to  the  higheff 
primary  schools. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  pronounced  opinion  that  in  a 
scientific  age,  the  sciences  must  form  an  important  part  of  a  lilM^ral 
education.  It  is  urged*  however,  that  since  science  has  no  consi'i^ 
and  may  serve  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  cause,  the  emphasis  in  educat  loi* 
shouKI  be  placed  on  the  relation  of  science  to  human  welfare.^  The 
greater  extent  to  w^hich  an  individual  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  nature  and  of  its  manifestations,  the  nearer  he  approaches  to 
a  conception  of  his  own  place  as  a  member  of  human  society.  It  i^ 
conceded  that  the  secondary  schools  may  have  neglected  the  scieiK 
but  that  does  not  establish  its  clnim  (o  absorb  the  whole  of  the  cui 
riculum*    On  this  basis  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  Englnud,  Uiet 

11  be  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  demands  of  the  clai^sicist-S  and 

L'ntists,     The  reorganization  of  secondarj^  education  wjll  demand 
the  harmonious  development  side  by  side  of  the  humitnities  and  tin 
sciences.    A  geneml  secondary   education  will    include,    therefope, 
French,  the  classics,  with  exemptions  for  those  unaV     '  "'    *  v 

them,  modern  languages,  history  and  geogi*aphy,  lu;  l| 

science,  and  philosophy.    Specialization  sliould  bo  delayed 
aft  possible  and  be  based  on  a  general  eduriifion  of  Ihi-     '  *' 

Siicb  an  education,  it  is  argued,  will  reconcile  the  old  ai 


*5U^  rrJi'^rriK^s  til  tio!e  1.  |»,  It*. 

•  UfsArd,  J.     l^M  l(^t>D«  tU  lA  guerrv  ds&i  rMM»tg&«iii«at  BfCOatelf«; 
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the  cultural  and  the  utilitarian,  the  humanities  and  the  sciences.  On 
the  basis  of  an  education  of  this  type  those  who  are  to  become  the 
nation's  leaders  can  be  trained,  well  prepared  intellectually  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modem  society.  Such  an  education  should  aim  to 
develop  not  encyclopedists  or  academic  scholars,  but  men  of  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  strength.  The  function  of  secondary  educa- 
tion would,  therefore,  be  selective,  to  train  the  elite  from  all  social 
classes  to  the  position  of  leadership,*  for  as  M.  Steeg  stated  in  pre- 
senting the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1911 :  "  That  an 
£lite  is  necessary,  it  is  not  for  democracy  to  deny;  that  an  61ite  is 
necessary  not  only  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  society,  but  for  the 
direction  ©f  the  nation — on  this  point,  I  believe,  that  we  can  come  to 
an  agreement.  The  object  of  secondary  education  is  the  intellectual 
training  of  an  61ite  which  is  destined  to  become  directive  and  which 
nmst  be  prepared  for  its  social  role."* 

*  Besch.    Le  lyc^  et  I'^cole  prlmalre.     Revue  Univereitaire,  vol.  27,  1,  p.  326. 
•Brelet     Loc.  cU.,  vol.  71,  p.  374. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

\  Americans  often  ask :  "  How  do  you  find  the  Chinese  students  ? 
How  do  they  compare  with  American  students?  "  My  answer,  after 
15  years  in  China,  is  that  the  distinction  between  the  oriental  and 
the  occidental  lies  in  technique  and  in  knowledge,  not  in  intellectual 
caliber.  While  there  are  differences  in  point  of  view  and  in  method 
of  approach,  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  in  intellectual  char- 
acter. The  Chinese  conception  of  life's  values  is  so  different  from 
that  of  western  peoples  that  they  have  failed  to  develop  modern 
L^technique  and  scientific  knowledge.j  Now  that  they  have  come  to 
see  the  value  of  these,  rapid  and  fundamental  changes  are  taking 
place.  When  modem  scientific  knowledge  is  added  to  the  skill 
which  the  Chinese  already  have  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry, 
government,  and  military  affairs,  results  will  be  achieved  which  will 
astonish  the  western  world.     ^_ 

'  "IReligion,  government,  and  Ireverence  for  antiquity  have  been  the 
dominant  influences  in  shaping  the  course  of  Chinese  education. 
Conf  ucianism^^Buddhism,  Taoism,  and  for  the  last  century  Christian- 
ity have  directly  and'  considerably  influenced  the  development  of  the 
educational  system.  Unfamiliarity  with  the  law  of  progress  has  led 
to  undue  respect  for  the  ancient  sages  arid  has  prevented  radical  re- 
forniSj' until  they  were  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  modern  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world.  ^Vhile  the  Chinese  have  been 
highly  conservative,  and  their  educational  system  has  reflected  this, 
their  conservatism  has  its  limits.  Slow  in  making  a  departure,  once 
the  truth  strikes  home  and  its  practicability  is  demonstrated,  they 
do  not  hesitate  at  radical  changes,  nor  are  they  discouraged  by  diffi- 
culties and  obstructions. 

The  policy  of  providing  modem  education  upon  a  national  basis 
was  adopted  only  a  few  years  ago.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for 
this  fact,  China  compares  favorably  in  its  educational  history  with 
the  western  world. 

Though  late  in  introducing  reforms,  China  has  always  regarded 
education  as  of  supreme  importance.  The  change  is  not  in  the 
spirit,  but  in  the  character  of  the  learning  which  that  spirit  admires. 
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!  Formerly  clierisliing  solely  the  literary  and  ethical  excellenci 
ancient  Chinese  classics,  |  she  now  extends  her  admiration  to  the 
practical  realities  and  usefulness  of  western  science,  because  in  them 
she  recognizes  the  instruiuciits  for  the  re«1izatior\  of  new  nutional 
and  economic  ideals. 

Fortunately  the  people  of  China  have  long  hcen  democratic  lu 
spirit  and  so  has  been  their  educational  system.  To  develop  the* 
Individual  into  a  man  of  virtue  and  culture  and  to  secui^e  .social 
control  tlirough  raising  up  leaders  with  ability  and  character  lu 
influence  the  lives  of  others  have  been  the  main  motives  of  Chinese 
education  throughout  many  centuries,  and  may  well  continue  evoii 
with  altered  content  of  the  curricula*  For  China  today  is  more  in 
need  of  true  men  than  she  is  of  meielv  modern  methods. 
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I.  THE  CHANGE  FROM  THE  OLD  TO  THE  NEW. 

The  ancient  system  of  education  and  its  content  have  often  been 
fully  described.  The  gradual  decadence  of  the  schools  themselves 
and  the  groTvth  of  the  system  of  literary  examinations  as  the  means 
of  providing  candidates  for  government  positions,  followed  in  more 
recent  times  by  modifications  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  examina- 
tions and  finally  by  the  abolition  of  the  examination  system  in  toto— 
these  fill  the  period  from  the  really  old  to  the  really  new  education  in 
China. 

The  last  stages  of  this  long  period  have  been  tliree,  the  changes 
becoming  more  and  more  rapid  as  we  approach  the  present,  the 
changes  in  education  being  concurrent  with  fundamental  alterations 
in  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  5lie  transition  from  traditional 
to  modem  education  began  with  the  forced  opening  of  the  first  five 
ports  to  foreign  trade  in  1842  and  ended  with  the  abolition  of  the 
ancient  system  of  literary  examinations  in  1905  j  From  1905  to  1911 
marks  the  construction  period  in  which  a  modern  educational  system 
was  actually  applied  with  more  or  less  success  and  frequent  alteration. 
The  year  1911  marks  the  end  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  and  the 
beginning  of  the  attempt  to  establish  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, involving  necessarily  also  a  reorganization  of  education  so 
far  as  government  auspices  are  concerned. 

THE  SIMULTANEOUS  DEVELOPMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  GOV- 
ERNMENT  AND  GENERAL  EDUCATION.  I 

Either  of  these  tasks  taken  separately  would  constitute  a  gigantic 
problem,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  they  are  so  closely  related  and  one 
80  dependent  on  the  other  that  the  attempt  to  establish  a  democracy 
before  adequate  public  education  is  had,  or  the  attempt  to  establish 
an  adequate  system  of  schools  before  the  Government  is  itself  suffi- 
ciently stable  to  handle  the  financial  burden  thus  involved,  may  well 
be  regarded,  especially  when  the  size  of  China  and  her  peculiar  his- 
tory are  noted,  as  the  greatest  educational  problem  of  all  time,  and 
one  which  will  necessarily  require  several  decades  for  its  solution. 

The  time  limits  of  the  three  periods  just  described  apply  to  mission 
schools  and  colleges  as  well  as  to  Government  institutions,  but  with 
different  characteristics.    Missionaries  were  the  pioneers  of  the  first 
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period,  and  their  sdi«X)ls  were  practically  unmatched  by  Gu\l 
effort.    Their  work,  however,  did  not  have  the  scope  and  cIi- 
which  it  assiuued  during  the  second  period.    There  was  no  well^estiib- 
lihhed  educational  policy:  schools  were  opened  as  necessity  arose  and 
funds  penuittc<l  iind  many  were  ''called'*  to  educutional  work  who' 
would  have*'  chosen  ''  some  other  form  of  missionary  effort  wiUi  better 
adjustment  and  gieater  efficiency  had  the  demand  not  been  so  impera- 
tive.   Only  toward  the  end  of  tlie  first  period  did  the  mission  boanU 
realize  the  tremendous  importance  of  offering  sound  education  under 
Christian  auspices  to  the  youtli  of  awakening  China.    In  the  second 
period  several  fairly  strong  mission  colleges  and  numerous  high  and 
lower  schools  weixi  developed.    The?>e  have  not  only  yen'ed  a.s  mudelii 
and  stimulators  of  Govenuuent  effort  but  have  provided  sonie  of  the  ^ 
jai'ge  number  of  teachers  deumuded  lV>r  the  Government's  own  piv- 
gram.    The  third  period  has  been  one  of  coordination  and  aJiilialioii 
between  mission  institutions,  lioth  locally  and  in  large  associations, 
while  their  opportunity  for  service  is  even  gi'eater  to-day  than  it  waa 
in  1911  because  the  political  nncertamty  which  has  prevailed  hidmi 
then  to  date  has  with  but  few  exc4?ptions  greatly  handicapped  Gov- 
ernment  ins.titutions,  chie%  tlirougli  ie<luced  revenue. 


EetUi 


THE  GOVERNMENTS  FIRST  STEPS,  1862-1897. 


t  Us  note  briefly  the  main  point-j  of  progress  during  the-e  three 
stages  of  tran!>itionj  construction,  and  reorganization.  NaturaHy 
the  first  step  of  the  Government  after  the  opening  of  the  trraty 
ports  was  to  inaugurate  scliools  for  the  training  of  the  interpreters 
nhich  this  sudden  increase  in  foreign  intercourse  demanded,  Nitn- 
rally  also  the  first  of  these  was  established  in  the  national  capital 
in  i^Ci^,  which  in  18(Uj  was  raised  to  a  so-called  college  grade  by 
the  aildition  nf  a  scientific  department.  In  1h08  Dr.  \V-  A.  P,  Martin, 
an  American  missionary  who  had  specialized  in  international  law, 
was  appointed  to  the  staff  and  in  18n(>  became  the  fii^st  president  of 
what  is  now  known  as  the  (iovernment  University  of  Peking  (the 
jVmerican  Methodist  Mission  having  alreiuly  taken  for  \tn  schonl  fb<i 
name  of  "Piking  University'').  Reorganized  in  1898,  this  inslitntioo 
in  11)17  included,  besides  a  preparatory  department  of  some  tlOO 
lx>arding  students  with  a  tenching'  and  administrative  staff  of  ft 
foreipnerv  aiul  47  Chinese,  a  ncunial  schooh  and  four  coHepatr 
departn*ents  (letters,  law,  science,  and  engineering),  with  a  tiiial 
fetaff  of  56  Chinese  and  11  foi'eigners,  and  some  IjlOO  «>:tucleiits; 
The  prei>nratory  srhool  has  just  been  abolished  and  a  two-yean*^ 
prejiaratory  cour^^e  incorpoiated  in  eacli  of  the  colle^ate  depiirt- 
ments.    Most  of  the  Chinese  instructors  in  the  collegiate  dei>artiiieiil3 
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have  been  trained  abroad,  many  of  them  having  pi-eviously  studied 
in  mission  schools. 

Language  schools  were  started  also  in  Shanghai  and  Canton 
immediately  after  this  Peking  school.  The  Government  next 
inaugumted  technical  and  professional  schools  of  various  soi-ts  and 
of  varying  excellence  and  fortune,  as  follows:  1869,  Mechanical 
School,  Shanghai;  1869,  naval  schools,  Foochow;  1879,  Telegraph 
College,  Tientsin;  1887,  Peiyang  University,  Tientsin;  1890,  Naval 
College,  Nanking;  1890,  Mining  and  Engineering  College,  Wuchang; 
1893,  Army  Medical  College,  Tientsin;  1897,  Nanyan  College, 
Shanghai. 

Of  these  the  two  survivors  worthy  of  more  detailed  notice  are 
Peiyang  University  and  Nanyang  College,  now  called  the  Govern- 
ment Institute  of  Technology.  Both  of  these  are  national  schools 
and  are  supported  in  part  with  funds  from  the  Telegraph  Adminis- 
tration, the  China  Merchants'  Steamship  Navigation  Co.,  and  the 
superintendent  of  customs. 

Although  Peiyang  University  was  inaugurated  in  1887  when  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Tenney  was  made  president,  organization  was  not  ef- 
fected until  after  the  war  with  Japan  (1894-95).  Located  in  a  sub- 
urb of  Tientsin,  this  is  now  the  best  established  Government  school 
in  China,  comprising  departments  of  general  arts  and  sciences,  law, 
and  engineering,  with  about  300  boarding  students  and  a  staff  of 
some  16  Chinese  and  13  Europeans  under  the  presidency  of  T.  L, 
Chao. 

The  Government  Institute  of  Technology,  located  in  a  suburb  of 
Shanghai  (the  New  York  of  China),  was  reorganized  in  1897  by 
Dr.  John  C.  Ferguson.  It  now  has  600  students  and  a  faculty  of 
14  Chinese  and  6  Europeans. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  three  of  these  Government  insti- 
tutions of  first  rank  were  inaugurated  under  American  presidents 
who  had  previously  been  Christian  missionaries,  while  to-day  the 
president  of  each  is  a  Chinese. 

Concomitant  with  the  development  of  these  schools  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  reforms  in  Uie  time-honored  examination  system 
itaelf .  In  1869  mathematics  was  introduced ;  in  1875  the  Viceroy  Li 
Hung  Chang  advocated  the  physical  sciences  but  failed  to  receive 
royal  sanction.  War  with  France  in  1887  aroused  the  Government 
!<on^what  and  natural  sciences  were  introduced  in  the  examination 
system  to  a  limited  extent,  while  mathematics  received  increased 
attention.  The  literary  chancellors  themselves  were,  of  course,  unfa- 
miliar with  the  new  subjects  and  very  little  was  actually  accom- 
plished. Again  the  shock  of  a  foreign  conflict  (Sino- Japanese  War 
1894-95)  aroused  not  only  the  scholars  of  the  realm  but  the  Manchu 
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Emperor  liLniselfT  who  forthwith  became  an  ardent  student  of 
^  ostern  art.s  and  science.s.  The  demand  for  the  new  learam^  bccume 
so  great  that  within  18  months  of  die  close  of  tlie  wir  witli  Japan  all 
modern  schools  throughout  the  hind,  whether  under  Oovemment  or 
mission  auspices  or  private  control,  were  overcrowded^  and  such^  in 
fact,  has  been  the  condition  ever  tjince.  The  eagerness  of  the  Chinest 
for  modern  education  caji  not  be  overRtated. 

The  gi*eatest  advoc^ate  and  active  promoter  of  these  educational 
reforms  was  the  illustrious  Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung,  who  not  imly 
ijiaugurated  an  aujbitious  universit)'  scheme  at  Wuchang,  cngiiging 
many  experts  from  America  and  several  Knropean  countries,^  but  bjr 
his  remarkable  book,  ^^Iieani/'=  of  which  millions  of  copter  were 
distributed,  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  throughout  ihc  land 
for  the  swe<:-puig  reforms  that  were  so  soon  to  be  launched*  He  out- 
lined a  complete  s}'stera  of  schools  and  indicated  the  curricula  from 
primaiT  gi'ades  to  university  courses,  embracing  a  niixtnre  of  Cliij 
classics  and  the  modern  leuining  of  (he  West,  He  couragvoi 
advocated  the  abolishing  of  the  "eight-legged  essay '^  and  its  aceoin- 
paniments,  and  suggested  that  Budilhist  and  Taoist  temples  be  con- 
verted into  schools  and  the  temple  lands  and  incomes  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  which  has  be^n  very  largeJy  done,  Ihuugh  not  until 
the  unfortunate  reactionary  movement  had  cuUninated  in  the  Boxer 
©utbreak  of  1000, 


EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  FOREIGN  CONFLICTS. 


The  decade  1S95  to  1^05  was  crowded  with  rapid  de^ 
and  reactions.  It  is  indeed  curious  that  the  educational  i.  .  .  ,  of 
so  peace-loving  a  people  as  the  Chinese  should  lie  definitely  artteti* 
lated  with  foreign  conflicts.  That  decade  h  of  intense  mterest  alike 
to  the  student  of  China's  educationni  developtiK^iit  mu.!  i»f  Imt  ii^t*»r* 
national  relations. 

Ushered  in  by  her  war  with  Jajian,  it  cIonihI  witli  llie  Kuj^isO- 
Japanese  War,  which  involved  the  territory  of  her  chief  dependency 
and  affected  tremendously  her  whole  future  as  a  nation. 

Aroused  by  the  first  of  these  conflicts  the  Emperor  rapidly  pa*«S!*d 
from  a  student  to  an  ardent  advocate  of  modern  educmilon.  and 
issued  in  1898  a  series  of  most  remarkable  decreefl,  ealliiig  fbr  Ibe 
inmiediate  inauguration  of  all  the  reforms  suggestcMl  by  Chang  Chih 
Tung  and  even  others.  This  literally  shook  the  empire,  and  wonid 
doubtless  have  been  successful  but  for  the  action  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai, 

I  Tht*o  Inftlft]  rttortn  wi?re,  howevi^r,  oot  prop(^rt7  followed  up  noil  to  «lif  jU^  n^  m 
ipnenKorj. 

»Th©  pr<vcla»  Ctilneno  tHI^  to  Cb*itj|ii  n^Oeli  !*!•»  or  •'Aa  TvliortvCloa  lo  t^fmrm^mtf* 
Oie  Eagllftft  truftsuiioa  !•  koowB  m  **Clilti«*i  Oftlj  Uopou*" 
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then  Viceroy  of  Chihli,  and  the  most  powerful  military  leader  of  the 
day.  Warned  by  Yuan  the  Empress  Dowager  imprisoned  the 
Emperor,  and  decapitated  most  of  his  progressive  advisers.  His 
edicts  were  annulled,  newspapers  were^  suppressed,  the  proposed 
schools  were  held  in  abeyance,  the  right  to  use  temples  was  revoked, 
the  eight-legged  essay  and  the  old  order  of  examinations  were  re- 
stored. 

This  policy  continued  until  1900,  when  the  Boxer  outbreak  caused 
the  temporary  abandonment  of  all  modem  schools  and  colleges  in 
northern  China.  Some  of  them,  including  the  Peiyang  University, 
were  even  completely  destroyed.  The  ultimate  result  was  helpful; 
for  after  China  had  been  hmnbled,  the  program  of  educational  re- 
form was  again  adopted,  and  the  Empress  Dowager  herself  advo- 
cated the  very  measures  she  had  so  vigorously  resisted  only  a  short 
time  before.  Her  decrees  were  even  more  far-reaching  than  those  of 
1898.  Modern  education  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds;  and  in  the 
midst  of  reform  came  the  Busso-Japanese  War,  which  induced  even 
gi-eater  efforts.  The  cry  of  the  time  was:  What  Japan  has  done, 
China  can  and  will  do.  Students  poured  into  the  island  empire,  as 
many  as  15,000.  Returning  from  Japan,  these  became  active  in  the 
cause  of  progress  and  reform,  editing  magazines  and  translating 
books,  until  a  veritable  flood  of  literature,  much  of  it  immature  and 
violent,  swept  the  reading  public  out  of  their  lethargy. 

PHASES  OF  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  PERIOD. 

While  the  earlier  decrees  provided  for  the  official  recognition  of 
the  graduates  of  modem  schools,  and  for  the  modernization  of  the 
traditional  schools,  those  of  1905  abolished  the  old  system  of  exami-  ' 
nations  and  the  old  style  school  as  well,  and  provided  that  larger 
numbers  of  students  be  sent  to  Europe  and  America. 

In  1903  a  commission  was  appointed  to  devise  a  detailed  plan 
for  a  national  school  system,  and  from  1905  to  the  end  of  the  Manchu 
djrnasty  in  1911  there  was  an  abundant  issue  of  memorials,  edicts, 
regulations,  etc.,— enough  to  fill  12  volumes.  While  many  of  these 
became  immediately  and  truly  effective,  many  others  were  never 
fully  realized,  and  one  must  read  reports  based  on  these  documents 
with  a  questioning  spirit,  in  view  of  the  contrast  between  proposal 
and  accomplishment.  Even  so  the  actual  results  appear  truly 
i*emarkable  considering  the  difficulties  and  the  size  of  the  problem.     ' 

These  regulations  and  plans  have  undergone  such  frequent  and 
even  radical  changes  that  it  suffices  for  present  purposes  to  indicate 
only  the  main  features  that  have  survived,  and  later  to  present  in 
more  detail  the  educational  system  now  in  force. 
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A  ministi-y  of  education  wtis  ereatcil  as  cue  of  the  11  giTnt  execu* 
live  depart nieni.s  of  tlie  State^  Tliis  assumed  the  educational  func- 
tions previoubly  assigned  to  the  ministry  of  rites.  It  urg^mized  divi- 
sions to  deal  with  general  supervidon,  technical  or  special  education, 
publicationj  industrial  education,  and  finance,  Tlie  present  minisl^r 
of  education,  Fu  Tseng-hsiang,  was  appointed  in  Doceiaber,  1017, 
to  succeed  Fan  Yuan-lien,  who  has  since  been  studying  educational 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  has  only  rccentl^^  returned  to 
China,  but  without  official  appointment. 

Certain  subsidiary  central  authorities  are  to  be  note<:l :  A  metro- 
politan board  of  education  handles  education  in  the  national  capital; 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  is  in  partial  control  of  Tsing  Hum 
College;  the  ministry  of  war  of  military  schools  tlirougbout  the 
country,  and  naval  academies  at  Foochow,  Tientsin,  Chefoo,  and 
Xanking;  the  ministry  of  communications  of  schools  of  telegraphy; 
the  ministry  of  agriculture  of  special  and  agricultural  schools;  tbii 
ministry  of  finance  of  a  school  of  finance  in  Peking;  and  the  Con- 
troller of  Customs  of  a  special  customs  college  in  Peking. 

llie  ministry  of  education,  in  1006,  defined  the  aim  of  the  national 
J^cducational  system  to  be  the  inculcation  of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor, 
reverence  for  Confucius,  devotion  to  public  welfare,  admiration  of 
the  martial  spirit  and  respect  for  industrial  pursuits;  of  palrio^isni, 
morality,  and  the  cooperative  spirit  as  fundament.il  to  a  strong  na- 
tion and  the  full  realization  of  China's  natural  resources.  CerCainly 
a  ccmprehensive  and  adequate  aim.  In  1000  also  the  nnifiration  and 
regidation  of  the  numerous  educational  associations  that  had  i>ad- 
denl}"  developed  througliout  the  country  was  begun.  Educational 
atlministration  in  the  Provinces  and  in  smaller  local  an*a.s  was  out* 
lined  in  great  thef>reticnl  conndeteness  but  has  fallen  short  in  prac- 
tice. 

In  connection  wiih  tin?  old  ixanrmation  system  an  elnl  <-hi 

of  inspection  and  control  had  been  established  ami  r.  y 

same  element  has  received  consitlerable  attention  in  all  the  new  pixH 
]*<jsals. 

The  system  prior  to  1900  provided  for  a  literary  chancellor  in  «di 
Province.  This  office,  which  originated  about  17S0  A,  D.,  was  an 
adaptation  of  that  of  superintendent  of  learning  created  at  tlie  begin* 
ning  of  the  llanchii  dynasty.  The  Literary  Chancellor,  actinf^  fcr 
the  Ministry  of  Rites,  controlled  the  literary  comjwtitive  e^caniina* 
lions  in  his  ProT«ince,  He  was  assisted  by  a  dirtfctor  of  atudiea  in 
each  prefecture  antl  a  supervisor  in  each  dintrict. 
y  Acconling  to  the  schema  of  1006,  each  Province  waa  to  liara  a 
'Commissioner  t>f  educaticm  aj)j»oiiited  by  the  Throne  on  the  recxim* 
imendalion  of  the  miuibtry  of  education,  coordinate  in  i*ank  with  tht 
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provincial  treasurer  and  the  provincial  judge,  and  like  them  under/ 
the  control  of  the  viceroy  or  governor,  who  in  turn  was  under  the 
control  of  the  ministry  of  education  in  all  educational  matters. 
Ordinarily,'  however,  the  commissioner  of  education  was  really  the 
chief.     Besides  a  local  board  of  education  appointed  by  the  com 
missioner,  each  Province  was  provided  with  six  insp3Ctors,  appointed 
by  the  governor  on  the  nomination  of  the  commissioner.    In  smaller , 
territorial  divisions,  such  as  prefectures,  subprefectures,  departments,! 
districts,  and  villages,  the  local  civil  authorities  were  responsible  fori 
caiTying  out  the  educational  policy  of  the  Province.    Local  "edu- 
cational exhorting  bureaus"  were  established  with  a  district  in- 
spector appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  education,  as  executive 
officer,  who  in  tum'^^BTecle^an  "educational  promoter"  for  each 
school  district.     Finally  there  were  school  trustees  elected  by  the 
people  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  school  in  the  village  or  dis-  ' 
trict,  and  to  see  that  funds  were  provided. 

This  plan  of  administration  was  altered  in  1909  and  again  in  1912 
and  in  19^3,  when  the  scheme  now  in  force  was  inaugurated  as  de- 
scribed in  the  next  section. 

In  the  summer  of  1911  over  100  delegates  from  the  Provinces  at- 
tended in  Peking  the  first  conference  of  the  Central  Educational 
Council  which  had  been  created  as  an  advisory  body.  Becommenda- 
ti<ms  were  adopted,  but  the  revolution  prevented  their  immediate 
application. 

Along  with  the  development  of  modern  education  there  was  a 
movement  toward  the  adoption  of  a  representative  government  which 
an  imperial  decree  of  1908  had  promised.  The  ministry  of  education 
prepared  a  special  educational  program  hastening  the  development 
of  popular  education  as  the  foundation  for  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment The  year  1916  was  the  time  appointed  for  its  establish- 
ment. But  the  imposing  program  was  never  realized,  for,  first,  the 
throne  advanced  the  date  of  adopting  the  constitutional  government 
from  1917  to  1918,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1911  another  program  for 
the  following  two  years  was  submitted  and  sanctioned  only  in  turn 
to  be  cast  aside  in  the  political  upheaval  which  resulted  in  the  down- 
fall of  the  Manchu  dynasty  at  the  end  of  that  very  year. 

The  schools  and  colleges  of  China  contributed  a  great  share  to  the 
revolutionary  movement. 

Beginning  with  October  10,  1911,  attention  became  focused  on  the 
struggle  for  liberty  and  the  progress  of  modem  education  under 
Government  auspices  throughout  the  country  was  temporarily 
checked,  though  mission  schools  were  relativelj^little  affected.  Funds 
intended  for  educational  institutions  were  use^  for  armies.  School 
buildings  became  soldiers^  quarters;  in  some  cases  the  entire  school 
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|ilaut  was  dc^tn»yr<l  by  mobs.  Students  voluntt^jeriHl  fur  sserrict*  m] 
Uie  fiold,  lUid  large  nuxubcib  of  6tud(!iiU  organized  for  securiiig  war] 
funds.  The  students  of  Canton  Chrisjlian  College  raised  $55^000] 
Chinese  curreucy.  The  disorganization  incident  to  this  rcvolutioci] 
gave  the  can^e  of  naiioTiiU  education  a  setback  from  wliich  it  hajy 
not  yet  fully  i^e<x»vered.  ^H 

I  PHASES  OF  THE  REORGANIZATION*  1 

The  niinisti^'  of  education  of  the  Provi*iional  Government,  organ- 
ized in  Nanking,  on  January  9,  1912,  issued  a  policy  and  curriculum 
for  temporary  guid»Hice.  The  D»o,st  important  and  significant  uw^Ji- 
upcs  urged  were^  first,  to  permit  boys  and  giris  to  attend  the  .same 
lower  primary  school;  and,  se<'oud,  to  eliminate  the  elassicn  entirely 
fi^oni  the  curric\ilum  of  primary  schools.  The  rapi<l  ami  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  through  public  lectures,  newspapers,  libraries, 
and  motion  pictures  was  strongly  urged,  with  a  very  fair  iiteii.sun3  i*f 
success. 

When  Yuan  Shili  Kai  was  elected  President  of  Chiua,  April  1»  1912, 
a  new  ministry  of  education  was  organized.  It  ordered  an  invesii' 
gation  of  educational  changes  since  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
and  endeavoi'ed  to  secure  (J^e  return  of  all  properties  tempomrilf 
loaned  to  the  military.  It  decreed  that  all  textbooks  should  be  aub- 
niitted  to  the  ministry  for  judgment  as  to  their  Miitability,  and  it 
called  an  emergency  central  educational  conference  which  met  in 
Peking,  Jtily  10  to  August  10,  101  •>. 

The  first  minister  of  education  under  the  Hepublic,  Tsai  Ytlnn  Peit 
conceived  the  aim  of  education  to  be  the  cultivation  of  virtuous  oc 
moral  cliaracter  in  the  yotuig,  supp1emento<l  by  an   i  il  and 

military  training  and  rounded  out  by  an  aesthetic  cu,.  ,...  ^a.  He 
defined  proper  ethical  education  as  that  whirh  instills  a  right  knowl* 
i'djEfc  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 

Besides  tlie  mini^iter  of  education  au<1  the  usual  as^stanls  in  any 
ministrr,  the  plan  of  reorganization  passed  by  tlie  National  jl«srinbly 
and  prtimulgated  by  PiWident  Yuan  Shih  Kai  called  for  \<\  na- 
tional iu^spectors  appointed  by  the  Pret^idcnt  on  nomination  of  the 
Minister,  ami  10  exiK^rts  in  art  and  science  appcunted  by  the  latler^ 
for  one  general  rouncil  and  three  bureaus.  The  general  council  wa^ 
to  Inn e  charge  of  matters  relating  tci  sibools  under  direct  control  of 
the  miui^ry.  teachers  in  public  schools,  educational  assoctatioua,  in* 
re^stigiition^,  and  compilati<uis,  st'hwd  hygiene,  or^nixaticm  and 
maintenance  of  school  librarieH,  schotil  museums  and  educa4it#nal 
exhibits:  the  thr(*e  bureaus  were  to  have  oversight,  respcctiiely,  M 
general  education,  teelmical  or  profcmcmal  edacation^  end  aocuU 
educatioit 
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In  1913  a  new  scheme  of  national  inspection  divided  the  country 
into  eight  inspectorial  divisions:  (1)  Chihli,  Fengtien,  Kirin,  Heil- 
ungkiang;  (2)  Shantung)  Shansi>Honan;  (3)  Kiangsu,  Anhui,  Che- 
kiang;  (4)  Hupeh,  Hunan,  Kiangsi;  (5)  Shensi,  Szechwan;  (6) 
Kansu,  Sinkiang;  (7)  Fukien,  Kwangtung,  Kwangsi;  (8)  Yunnan, 
Kweichow;  eacli  territorial  division  to  have  two  inspectors.  Mon- 
golia and  Tibet  were  temporarily  subject  to  special  regulations. 

The  office  of  inspector  was  made  merely  advisory  in  character  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  under  the  new  Government  tentral  au- 
thority had  become  less  arbitrary,  while  local  authoritiesjigxl  as- 
sumed more  power  of  self-government.  Thi^' system  of  provincial 
and  locarmlnitnistration  of  education  was  meant  to  be  provisional 
in  character,  and  the  practice  in  the  various  provinces  has  been  far 
from  uniform.  In  most  of  the  provinces  a  department  of  education 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  proviasdaLadininistration ;  the  chief  of  the 
department  being  appointed  by  the  PresidenFof  the  Republic,  while 
there  are  also  provincial  inspectors  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  province. 

The  school  system  established  on  the  inauguration  of  the  Republic 
is  indicated  by  the  following  outline: 


Ages. 


Schools. 


7-10 
11-13 


14-17 


18-34 


Low'OT  prfuiaf  5 

Uigher  primary 

or 
Indostrlal  of  Class  B . 
Middle 

or 
Normal 

or 
Indostrial  of  Class  A . 

tJnlvarstty 

Hicber  Normal 

Protesional  actiool. . . 


Len^h  of  course. 


4  years,  nwnnt  to  be  compalsory. 

3  years. 

Do. 

4  years. 

4  years  (1  year  preparatory). 

3years. 

3  ytn  pmpes^lmy  plus  3  or  four  years  collegiata. 
1  year  preparatory  plus  3  or  4  years  collegiate. 
Da. 


Supplementary  courses  offering  continuation  of  work  for  two 
years  are  provided  for  those  graduates  of  both  the  lower  and  the 
higher  primary  schools  who  can  not  attend  the  school  of  higher 
grade. 

Ind\istrial  schools  of  class  A  offer  general  industrial  education 
while  those  of  class  B  provide  elementary  industrial  education  or 
f  mining  in  special  trades* 
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\Vhf»ie>\s  before  the  revolutitm  the  rcspon<iiiili»y  of  e^talili 
primary  scIhh)!}-  was  not  placed  upon  any  specific  authority*  the 
^ftchninistmtion  dcfinilely  assig^is  this  duty  to  cities,  towns,  ami  vil- 
Ittge>\  The  establishment  of  middle  schools  is  left  lo  the  pn»\iiicial 
authoriti(*s:  and,  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese  history,  middle  wchoab 
"tor  girls  ai'e  bpecifically  pmvided  for  on  the  same  bask  as  those  for 
the  boy^. 

llifrher  primary  schoolji  may  be  established  only  after  m  siilBcicnt 
nnmher  of  lower  primary  schools  have  been  provided;  and  the  es- 
tablishment or  abolition  of  any  primary  tK-hooU  under  either  t    '  '' 
ur  private  auspices,  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  chief  *. 
administrative  official,  who  aLso  supervises  all  edneational  nS^m  en- 
trusted to  tlie  heads  and  teacliers  of  both  grades  of  primary  schoohL 

The  minibter  of  eilucatiitn  may  order  the  various  Provinces  to 
inci^iise  the  number  of  middle  schools.  Districts  po^sseesing  finim- 
cial  sti'enpth  may  establish  district  middle  schools  and  individomls 
or  corporations  may  establish  private  middle  schools;  but  in  ercry 
case  the  sanction  of  the  minister  of  educntion  mu>Jt  first  be  secured* 

Si»hools  to  train  for  a  special  profession  or  ^  may  be  enii^mb* 

li'-hed  by  the  Central  Government,  by  provin*  'iiortties,  or  by 

private  enterprise.    A  middle  school  course  or  the  equivalent  is  toi 
be  re<|uired  for  entrance. 

The  nonnal  schooU  aim  to  train  elementary  «"booI  li»cbeR;  the 
litgiier  normal  schools*  teachers  for  middle  and  nonnal  ««*book.    Sor 
mal  K-hooIs  are  established  by  the  ProvinC(^:  while  prorinctal 
normal  schools  are  supported  from  the  national  tren^^ry.    An 
mrntary  ^liool  is  attache<l  to  each  normal  sdiocit  ami  egieh 
normal  **chool  has  one  elementary  school  and  nne  middle  M-hc^d  at- 
tached to  it,    Xonnal  schools  for  girls  have  kindergftrtc&s  aliadMid. 


CTRRlCrLA, 


Curricula  changes  have  included  tlie  cliiiiination  of  Chii 
as  a  object  in  itself  ami  the  intn>duction  of  ne^  -^^  '^  m  of 
having  a  sorial  and  xDdtt«trial  significance.    The  in 

t^  follows: 

Zc*rfr  pfimarjf  $ch^   (four   rears),— Morak,    niollier 
maibematics,  handwork,  drmwing,  singing,  and   physkml 
^Sewing  for  girU.   Handwork  is  made  coinpiikory.    Hoofs  pi 
First  year.  22 :  9e<:ond  year,  2«:  third  and  ^-"-*i   yfUSr  38  I 
and  29  for  girls. 

Hiffkcr  primary  Behcet  (three  years). — Mormls  nwiflier 
mathetitattcv  Chinese*  history,  geography,  ph^nocml 
work,  drawing*  singing;  and  phyakal  culture,  witli 
\  and  »wing  for  girls.    English  or  anolliir  foreign  1 
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he  adtled.  Firbt  j^ear,  30  hours  per  week;  second  and  third  years,  30 
for  boys  and  32  for  girls. 

Middle  school  (four  years;  only  one  course). — Morals,  Chinese  lan- 
guage, foreign  language,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  nature 
study,  physics,  chemistry,  government,  economics,  drawing,  hand- 
work, music,  physical  culture.  First  year,  33  recitations;  second,  34; 
third  and  fourth  years,  35. 

Girls^  "middle  schooh. — Household  arts,  gardening  and  sewing  are 
required;  one  hour  less  per  week  in  each  year  being  required  than  in 
the  case  of  boys'  middle  school. 

Although  in  1909  two  parallel  courses  of  study  were  outlined  for 
middle  schools,  the  one  industrial  and  emphasizing  science,  the 
other  literary,  emphasizing  the  classics,  in  1911  the  two  courses,  as 
mdicated  in  the  schedule  just  cited,  were  fused  and  made  lower  in 
grade  and  more  general  in  character,  owing  partly  to  the  lack  of 
qualified  teachers  and  students  and  the  expense  of  adequate  equip- 
ment and  partly  to  a  feeling  that  secondary  education  in  China 
should  not  be  highly  specialized  for  the  present. 

Boys''  normal  school  (two  courses  of  study). — Ethics,  education, 
Chinese  language,  writing,  English,  historj^  geography,  mathematics, 
natxire  study,  physics  and  chemistry,  civics  and  economics,  drawing, 
handwork,  agriculture,  music,  and  physical  culture.  Course  A :  The 
ppcparatoiy  course,  32  hours  per  week ;  regular  course,  33  first  year ; 
35  for  each  of  the  remaining  three  years.  Course  B :  Ethics,  educa- 
tion, Chinese  literature,  mathematics,  nature  study,  physics  and  chem- 
istry, drawing,  handwork,  agriculture,  music,  and  physical  culture. 
Thhrty-five  hours  per  week. 

OirW  normal  school, — Generally  similar  to  that  for  boys,  except 
that  agriculture  is  omitted  and  household  arts,  gardening,  and 
sewing  are  added.  Tlie  number  of  recitations  is  slightly  larger  than 
that  required  in  boys'  normal  schools;  however,  English,  requiring 
three  hours  per  week,  may  be  omitted. 

Higher  nornud  school  is  divided  into  three  courses.  (1)  Prepara- 
tory: Ethics,  Chinese  language,  English,  mathematics,  drawing, 
«:inging,  and  physical  culture.  (2)  A  regular  course  is  offered  in 
one  of  the  following  departments:  {a)  Chinese  language:  (6)  Eng- 
lish; {c)  history  and  geogi'aphy:  {d)  mathematics  and  physics; 
(f)  physics  and  chemistry;  and  (/)  nature  study.  All  the  de- 
partments have  the  following  subjects  in  common :  Ethics,  psychol- 
ogj%  education,  English,  and  physical  culture.  (3)  A  so-called 
*'  research  coui^se  '*  of  intensive  study  in  two  or  three  subjects  of  the 
repilar  course. 

12eill*— 19 2 
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The  dominaDCc  of  the  classics  in  the  modern  scliools  of  Chiiyi  fl 
lasted  for  a  very  nliort  time  compared  with  the  sirtiggle  agaias 
the  classics  in  the  edncational  history  of  other  nations. 

The  organization  of  tlie  u/uvcruUt/  differs  from  tliat  in  fore 
before  the  revolution  in  that  the  faculty  of  classics  has  been  droppad 
The  preparatory  department  of  the  miiversity  has  tliree  grqoH 
of  studies  covering  a  three  years'  course.  The  first  is  for  Clfli 
wishing  to  enter  tlie  faculties  of  arts,  law^  or  commerce;  the  aeecwu 
pi'cpurcs  for  science,  applied  science,  agiicultnre,  or  pharmacy 
and  the  third  prepares  for  the  stndy  of  medicine, 

Thei*©  are  five  educational  institutions  of  higher  gi*ad©  under  IM 
Government  that  nre  worthy  of  note.  The  work  at  the  riovernttiem 
Uuivei-sity  of  Peking,  at  Peiyang  ITniversity  near  Tient,<in, 
at  the  Govcmmeat  Institute  of  Technology  near  Shanghai^  ha^  al- 
ready been  mentioned*  Of  Tsing  Hna  College  near  Pelv'  1  o 
the  Teachei*^'  College  at  Nanking  we  sliall  pret^eutly  gi^  .  :  dc' 
taiL  Goveriunent  univei'^sities  at*e  said  lo  be  contemplated  at  Xao^ 
king,  Wuchang,  and  (  anton  but  have  not  been  organized  as  yefc 

PROBLEMS  BEING  SOLVED. 

Among  pi-esent  pmblems  that  ait?  beuig  bolved  we  notes;  The  nior 
adequate  role  of  the  school  in  the  development  of  moral  eharaetc^J 
the  stren^Iiening  of  school  discipline,  the  more  eiToclivc  adjn^^tn^en^ 
of  education  to  the  life  of  the  pupil  and  tlie  need^  of  fhecommnnitj 
and^  mo^i  important  of  all.  the  pruviiaion  of  a  more  adequ  » / 
qualified  teachers  through  whom  alone  can  these  other  i 
satisfuctorily  handled. 

Some  of  the  most  impurtant  generul  prubiimis  rcmaiii   miMjl 
namely,  the  financing  of  the  public-school  sjstem,  tlie  provisic 
univer<?ftl  education*  and  the  relation  of  mi^^iominr  tnslittitiofw  lo  tlw 
piiblic  educational  sj'stem. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  M01L\L  CHARACTER.  ~~ 

The  cluKsics,  which   formerly  constituted  tlie  center  of  the  cUl 
ricuhmn  and  supplit^I  the  elhical  and  moral  ideals  which  prr  *- 
such  markeil  (puilitie^  in  the  Cliiuese  people  a^  a  whole  foi 
centuries,  are  now  largely  bct  aside.    But  even  in  the  period  of  Itun^a^ 
tion  ethic:i]  iiistrnetion  has  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  euir' 
and  since  tlie  iniiuguration  of  tlie  Kepublic  hae^  rctTi^ed  h 
emphasis. 

If  it  is  renacuibercd  that  bciuro  Abraham  luU  L  r  ui  tiic  Cuaic 
Cliina's  system  of  education  lK»gan,  and  that  with  a  revUIon  in  n27 
A-  D.  it  continnetl  until  IBOo  to  <lrill  all  the  i^choIai-H  and  atatesux 
of  the  renhu  im  »  nyntein  of  cthicA  the  ciirdinal  principle  of  whid 
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is  filial  piety ;  and  if  their  history  is  then  compared  with  the  promise 
contained  in  the  Hebrew  Decalogue  which  says  "Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the 
Liord  thy  God  givcth  the©,"  it  may  readily  be  believed  that  here  is  at 
least  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  survival  of  the  Chinese  people. 

Of  course  practice  is  better  than  precept;  and  much  ^remains  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  line  of  providing  teachers  who  will  them- 
selves truly  exemplify  the  principles  of  right  conduct  and  also  pro- 
vide oppoitunities  for  the  spontaneous  and  proper  expression  of 
right  instincts  and  impulses  on  the  part  of  their  pupils.  This  [)rob- 
lem  is  intensified  by  reason  of  the  long-established  custom  of  sup- 
pression practiced  by  the  old-style  Chinese  teacher. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  new  education  student  bodies  were 
noted  for  their  unruliness;  strikes  and  even  riots  were  fairly  fre- 
quent. This  tendency  to  insubordination  arose  partly  from  a  wrong 
conception  of  liberty  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  student  body 
often  included  those  advanced  in  age.  Intensely  nationalistic  and 
eager  to  exert  their  influence,  Chinese  students  have  seized  every 
political  orioio  to  hold  mass  meetings,  resulting  in  either  advice  or 
protest  to  the  Government.  The  attempt  to  suppress  these  outbursts 
naturally  caused  friction,  and  the  situation  was  often  badly  han- 
dled by  school  officials  through  lack  of  authority  or  of  adminis- 
trative ability.  Sometimes  the  teaching  body  was  to  blame  either 
because  of  an  overbearing  and  haughty  attitude  or  because  of  slack- 
ness and  indifference.  Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for  teachers 
in  these  earlier  years,  many  were  appointed  who  were  totally  unpre- 
pared in  both  mind  and  spirit  for  the  work  of  teaching.  This 
problem  of  school  discipline  has  begim  to  diminish  as  a  better 
trained  corps  of  teachers  and  administrators  is  being  provided. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  TO  LIFE  NEEDS. 

The  effective  relating  of  education  to  the  life  of  those  who  recen^e 
it  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  China.  The  conflict  between  book 
learning  and  the  newer  and  more  practical  forms  of  education  is  now 
on  in  China  just  as  it  was  not  long  ago  in  western  countries,  in  which 
it  is  not  even  yet  fully  settled.  The  deeper  questions  of  content  and 
of  method,  such  as  have  been  raised  by  the  necessities  of  war  training 
in  America,  apply  in  a  peculiar  way  also  to  China.  Until  very 
recently  there  was  on  the  part  of  mission  schools  and  colleges  and 
also  On  the  part  of  Government  institutions  too  much  of  a  tendency 
to  import  a  foreign  cap  for  the  Chinese  pate,  and  while  the  error  of 
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this  way  is  now  fiilly  realized  the  questions  of  currionla  are  still 
largely  unsolved.  Many  experiments  are  beinor  tried  and  much 
progress  is  being  made,  especially  in  the  institutions  where  educa- 
tional traditions  are  not  overemphasized,  and  where  there  is  a 
genuine  desire  to  make  education  the  i^eal  threshold  to  an  efficient 
and  happy  life  on  the  part  of  each  pupil. 

In  the  fii-st  place  tlie  former  conception  of  education  as  prepara- 
tion for  official  life,  though  greatly  diminished,  has  not  yet  been 
completely  replaced" 'liiT the  Chinese  public  mind  by  the  broader 
idea  of  education  as  a  training  of  each  man  for  all  pliases  of  the 
life  he  is  to  live. 

Secondly,  in  importing  content  and  even  method  bodily  from 
America  (for  the  importation  of  educational  ideas  has  been  chiefly 
from  America),  there  has  been  too  little  regard  for  the  modifications 
that  should  be  determined  in  view  of  the  peculiar  history  of  the 
pupils,  racially  and  as  individuals,  and  of  the  present-day  status  of 
their  community  in  all  phases  of  its  life  and  of  the  need  for  an  ap- 
proximate but  vital  adjustment  and  solution  of  the  many  problems 
which  China  faces  and  which  only  her  own  citizens,  properly  trained 
and  inspired,  can  solve. 

In  learning  from  the  west,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  sacrifice  what 
is  really  essential  in  Chinese  culture  itself:  there  should  be  fusion, 
not  substitution,  and  the  fusion  should  be  effected  gradually  rather 
than  too  radically.  More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  special  skill  rather  than  advancement  in  memory  studies; 
and  wherever  possible  all  subjects,  including  history  and  other  social 
sciences,  should  be  taught  by  the  laboratory  method  as  well  as  the 
natural  sciences.  In  fact,  laboratory  and  field  work  should  predomi- 
nate. Only  so  can  commercial,  industrial,  social,  and  spiritual  re- 
form be  adequately  promoted  by  and  in  the  rising  generations. 

SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS. 

'  The  greatest  impediment  to  the  progress  of  modem  education  in 
China  has  been  and  still  is  the  lack  of  competent  teachers  in  suf- 
ficient numbers.  It  has  been  impossible  to  recruit  teachers  from  the 
old  schools  to  any  extent,  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  both  the 
content  and  the  method  of  the  old  learning  and  also  l)ecause  of  the 
conservatism  of  the  old-style  teacher. 

The  most  available  source  of  able  teachers  has  been  found  among 
the  graduates  of  the  mission  schools,  but  this  supply  is  far  below  the 
demand,  which  naturally  is  constantly  rising  both  in  numbers  and 
quality. 

The  next  most  immediate  source  was  in  the  first  decade  foiind 
among  those  literati  who  attempted  to  prepare  themselves  as  mod- 
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teachers  b}^  special  short-cut  study.  Their  chief  recomincmla- 
lion  was  their  earnestness,  but  even  so  they  cotild  hanlly  I'C  depended 
nil  except  as  a  temporary  makeshift. 

The  nse  of  foreign  teachers  hus  been  confined  to  the  higher  in>?ti- 
tiitiuLi&,  Ijtgiiining  with  the  middle  and  normal  i>chools.  The  number 
of  such,  however  J  has  never  been  very  large.  In  1911  the  total 
number  of  foreign  teachers  (this  include.^  Japanese,  of  course,  as 
M'ell  a8  Europeunb  and  Americans)  wns  but  545;  in  1917,  probably 
not  more  than  000. 

At  one  time  the  number  of  Japanese  in^liiiciors  engagiil  iji  pr*> 
vinclal  middle  and  normal  schoolii  way  quite  large,  but  for  a  com- 
bination of  reasons  their  employment  has  for  the  last  decade  almost 
entirely  ceased. 

The  number  of  teachers  recruited  from  students  returned  from 
abroad  has  been  relatively  ^mall.  Even  those  who  have  found  posi- 
lions  in  the  schools  rarely  expect  to  devote  their  lives  to  teaching. 
There  is  great  need  that  a  larger  number  of  Cliinese  students  trained 
in  ^\jnerica  and  Europe  should  res^pond  definitely  to  the  call  of  their 
country  for  well-trained  native  teachers  and  educntional  adminis- 
trators. In  more  recent  years  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  returned  stu- 
dents have  gone  into  school  work,  but  there  is  still  an  urgent  need 
for  a  more  adequate  response  in  the  right  spirit.  Too  many  of  even 
,  the  relatively  Fmall  number  who  have  entered  educational  work  have 
fftiled  U)  renVtze  their  obligations  and  oppotlunitie^  anrl  the  necessity 
of  a  gradual  development  of  their  own  capacities  for  the  higher 
pasitions. 

The  ministry  of  education  repotted  for  1918  a  total  of  150,000 
teachers  as  against  89,70G  for  1910  and  <>3,50G  for  1908.  Of  tliese 
t^4J55  were  in  schools  of  general  culture*  2.712  in  technical  and  vo- 
cational schools,  and  2^99  in  norauil  and  teachers'  training  schools. 
'^^liile  the  largest  number  of  teachers  in  the  lower  schools  is  found 
among  the  graduates  ^»f  Chinese  normal  schools  and  training  insti- 
intes,  until  quite  recently  the  material  attracted  to  the  normal  schools 
has  been  of  relatively  poor  quality.  Tlie  inci^ease  in  numbei*s  has, 
howe\er,  been  very  rapid. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  norulal  schools  and  training  in- 
stitutes has  grown  as  follows:  1903,  80;  1904,  2,400:  1905,  5,321; 
1910,  2B,h7'2:  191S,  29,500.  According  to  the  Educational  Directory 
of  1918  the  number  of  Government  normal  schools  of  all  tj^Kis  num- 
bered 188j  only  7  of  which,  however,  offered  the  full  higher  normal 
course. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  with  reference  to  the  nnrmal- 
tchotd  problem  in  China  is  the  very  effective  and  rapidly  growing 
Teachers'  College,  which  has  been  inaugurated  at  Xanking  under 
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Di\  I\  W,  Ktio,  a  grraduate  of  Colmnbia  ITiuversiiy.  Thi:s  iiu>l]tt 
tiua  founded  m  19U  had  in  1917  a  faculty  of  14  i-eturaeJ  fctuden 
from  iVmerica,  8  Chinese  instructors  without  modern  degn 
2  Americans.  The  college  is  for  men  only,  the  average  a^, 
283  students  being  2i.  A  vocational  middle  school  was  opened  | 
lf)l7  with  05  pupils.  There  is  a  primary  practice  school  in  canne( 
tion  with  tlie  college.  Thb  m.^titution  is  serving  as  a  model  aud  it 
infiuencQ  is  being  strongly  felt,  There  is  great  need  for  luoi'C 
better  noiTfual  scliools  of  this  higher  type  to  train  teachers  for  th 
secondury  schools. 

ITNSOLVED  PROBLEMS. 

Some  of  the  most  important  general  problems  rraiaia  tiasoh*ec| 
/namely,  the  financing  of  the  publio-school  system*  tlie  pro\i^ioii 
,  universal  education,  and  the  relation  of  missionarj^  institucioiu 
'  the  public  educational  system. 

FINANCE, 

Funds  for  the  maintenancti  of  education  are  f^u|' 
items  of  tlie  nationul  and  provincial  budgets  Tin 
have  been  indicated  as  foUows:  (1)  Income  from  public  propert 
(2)  interest  from  deposits,  (3)  Government  appropri  " 
public  funds,  (0)  tuition  and  fees,  (6)  compulsory  c^- 
(7)  voluntary  contributions,  and  (8)  miscellaneous  sources  of  incotni 
Some  of  the  w^avs  by  which  money  has  been  raised  are  extremelv  ir 
tercsting  and  at  times  pathetic.  Money  formerly  ile voted  to 
ligions  processions,  theatrical  exldbitions,  and  clan  ancestral  hjdl 
is  sometimes  put  into  the  school  fund.  Temples  and  niouasteric 
were  converted  into  schools,  and  temple  huids  and  incon^eo  spprc 
^priated.  In  some  cased  the  return  from  gambling  licenses  luis  bevi 
devoted  hi  part  to  educntinn.  Official  rccognitiun  is  offered  t<>  eii 
courage  private  munificence.  Some  of  the  Provinces  have  inciV4i^c< 
the  rate  of  certain  local  taxes,  but  such  increaBes  are  said  la  haw 
been  generally  small.  Since  the  establislunent  of  (he  II 
pmctice  of  increasing  the  rate  of  local  taxes  for  educii; 
poses  has  become  more  general*  but  as  yet  no  system  of  genem 
taxation  has  been  evolved. 

There  is  moreover  a  fuilui'o  to  discriminata  prop«*ly  benrttti  Lh 
Government  tax  and  the  U^al  tax,  and  there  is  a  constant  contlic 
between  the  central  and  i)rovincial  goven  -*• 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  financii  _  sVi* 

ittm  id  dependent  upon  the  larger  probl^to  of  the  national  trreirntf 
Thus  far  the  fiMitl  aspect  of  (*hina*s  i      '        '  '    '    '   ,     '  ■ 

sati>)factor\ .     The  succc>.-^i\e  and  e^c 
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havoc  with  China's  financej,  and  years  must  ehip.se  before  their 
effect  ceases  to  be  felt.  It  is  estimated  that  the  first  revolution  alone 
cost  China  in  additional  public  expenditures  and  private  losses  a 
Bum  of  about  $172,000,000  United  States  currency,  aside  from  the 
complete  cessation  of  internal  revenue  for  several  months.  Tlie 
burden  of  maintaining  the  military  in  China  is  proportionately 
greater  than  in  any  other  coimtry  not  actually  at  war,  amounting 
to  as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  her  total  national  budget. 

The  simplest  method  of  increasing  China's  revenue  would  be  to 
inci'ease  the  customs  import  duty  which  has  stood  for  years  at  only 
5  per  cent,  but  this  requires  an  international  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  leading  foreign  powers  in  treaty  with  Oiina  who  recently 
offered,  in  return  for  China's  joining  the  Allies,  to  permit  an  increase 
to  7  per  cent  (really  only  an  effective  5  per  cent  owing  to  scale  of 
values  adopted),  which  is  still  remarkably  low  when  it  is  considei^etl 
that  many  Chinese  products  entering  the  United  States  pay  from  25 
to  CO  per  cent  duty.  Unable  of  herself  to  determine  her  own  policy 
of  customs  revenue,  China's  only  hoi)e  for  independence  lies  in  the 
true  observance  of  the  open-door  policy  and  the  development  of  her 
natural  resources  with  the  financial  and  technical  assistance  of 
America  and  Great  Britain  and  Japan ;  but  in  association,  not  sepa- 
rately. Cliina's  natural  resources  and  her  cheap  and  abundant  labor 
still  await  proper  development  and  application  as  the  basis  of  all 
other  prosperity,  including  educational  develoi^ment,  and  in  turn 
popular  education  is  a  necessary  accompaniment  and  adjunct  of  this 
material  development. 

One  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  financial  problem  of  general 
education  would  be  the  elimination  of  the  great  surplus  of  non- 
teaching  officers ;  while  in  1910  the  Government  teaching  force  num- 
bered less  than  90,000,  the  number  of  purely  administrative  offi- 
cers was  nearly  96,000.  In  1918  there  were  probably  157,000  officers 
out  of  a  total  staff  of  326,000.  Private  schools  and  those  under  mis- 
sion auspices  also  should  be  encouraged,  thus  reducing  the  Govern- 
ment's burden  at  least  for  a  time. 

When  in  1910  lack  of  funds  prevented  the  establishment  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  modem  elementary  schools  for  the  masses, 
and  an  effort  was  made  to  reform  the  traditional  schools  already 
found  throughout  the  country  by  introducing  modern  textboolcs, 
etc.,  a  scheme  of  inspection  and  reward  brought  surprising  results; 
for  example,  in  Peking,  at  an  expense  for  awards  of  about  $1,000, 
United  States  currency,  no  less  than  172  of  these  schools  with  4,300 
pupils  wei-e  developed  within  two  years.  Similar  re«?ults  were  se- 
cured thi'oughout  the  country,  but  statistics  are  not  available. 
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UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION. 

The  problem  of  supplying  educational  facilities  for  Qiina*s  mil- 
lions is  so  gigantic  in  its  scope  and  so  complicated  m  its  character 
that  its  successful  solution  calls  for  not  only  the  highest  profes- 
sional skill,  but  an  even  greater  enthusiasm,  patriotism,  and  altru- 
ism. Since  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  the  problem  of  uni- 
I  versal  education  has  loomed  large  in  the  minds  of  Chinebe  statesmen 
I  and  educators.  Preliminary  steps  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion have  included  an  effort  to  establish  compulsory  education  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  14;  but  naturally  this  is  as  yet  largely 
imrealized,  through  lack  of  organization.  Emphasis  is  now  prop- 
erly being  placed  on  primary  education,  though  at  first  Government 
educational  plans  wei*e  decidedly  "top-heavy."  Combinations  re- 
cently effected  in  higher  education  have  permitted  more  money  to 
be  devoted  to  primary  schools. 

Reliable  data  are  not  available  but  it  appeal's  that  the  proportion 
of  children  of  school  age  who  attend  school  varies  considerably  among 
the  provinces,  in  some  being  as  low  as  one-fortieth,  in  others  rising  to 
nearly  a  half. 

Some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  Government  effort  in  education 
may  be  had  from  the  following  data  as  to  the  number  of  schools  of  all 
grades  under  various  native  auspices : 

Xumber  of  schools  of  all  grades. 


Years. 

Goveniment. 

Public. 

FriwlB. 

Ttttel. 

190S 

3,606 
14,301 

393 
32,264 

224 

5,793 

4,222 
52  238 
122,386 
129, 739 

1910 

1916 » 

1916 » 

1         

1918  > 

: 

134,000 

1 

>  Details  not  available. 

Of  this  total  number  of  schools  probably  125,000  are  lower  pri- 
mary. 

The  total  enrollment  in  schools  under  various  native  auspices  in 
1005  was  102,767,  and  in  1910,  1,625,534,  whereas  in  1903  there  were 
but  1574  students  in  all  modem  schools  under  native  auspices-  For 
1917-18  the  enrollment  has  been  reported  as  4,500,000,  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $40,000,000  (silver). 

This  problem  of  education  for  China's  millions  is  fraught  with 
difficulties.  There  should  be  1,000,000  schools  instead  of  134,000,  and 
;  an  addition  of  2,000,000  teachers,  with  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  these  teachers  and  the  financing  of  the  program." 

Then  there  is  the  language  difficulty.  Since  the  Chinese  language 
is  not  alphabetical,  but  ideographic,  learning  to  read  is  a  much 
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tusk  than  in  most  coimtries;  and  this  is  intensified  by  the  fact 
ae  written  language  is  not  the  same  as  the  spoken  tongue,  anil 
le  spoken  language  is  not  the  same  over  the  country,  but  is 

bject  to  niuneioufc  dialectsi.  The  language  difficulty  is  being  over- 
rnnie  by:  (1)  Substitution  of  a  rationnl  process  of  learning  the  mean- 
ing instead  of  merely  memorizing  the  soimd  of  the  character,  as  wa?* 
the  old  i?tyle  in  elementary  instruction;  (2)  use  of  graded  and  illun- 
trated  readers;  (3)  publication  of  books  and  pai>erg  in  the  vernacular 
f^pecially  adapted  to  the  daily  speech  of  tlie  people:  (4)  in  the  hands 
of  modern  t mined  Chinese  tlie  written  language  proper  is  gi*owing 
clearer  through  hiniplification  of  style  and  introduction  of  punctua- 
tion; (5)  a  more  widespread  and  insistent  enjphasis  on  the  study  of 
ilandarin  in  all  schools,  in  order  to  hasten  the  unification  of  tho 
spoken  language  throughout  China;  and  (6)  a  more  widespread  us© 
of  a  i>roperly  developed  romanized  or  phonetic  fonn  of  the  written 
language. 

But  development  of  the  language  so  as  to  be  able  adecpiately  to  ex- 
l>ress  the  content  of  modem  knowledge  presents  a  most  tremendous 
problem,  which  only  native  scholars  highly  trained  in  modern 
thought  and  equally  familiar  with  their  native  tongue  and  its  pre- 
vious development  can  jsolve.  It  will  take  time,  but  this  diflSculty 
will  ultimately  be  overcome.  It  is^  ho%vever,  an  even  greater  problem 
than  would  have  been  i>resented  had  all  tlie  content  of  modern  knowl- 
edge knocked  at  the  door  of  eleventh-century  English  and  demanded 
immediate  expression.  So  long  as  this  language  difficulty  remains 
yo  largely  unsolved  it  will  be  necesisary  to  conduct  the  higher  grades 
of  instruction  in  the  sciences  with  English  as  the  medium — at  least 
for  those  who  are  tJiemselves  to  be  leaders  in  the  renaissance.  To 
have  a  share  in  the  prepuration  of  men  whtj  will  solve  this  problen\ 
is  about  as  far  as  the  foreigner  can  hope  to  go* 

GOVERNMENT  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  MISSIONARY  EDUCATION.* 

Under  the  Jfanchu  dynasty  graduates  of  missionary  schools  were 
denied  Government  degrees  and  titles*  and  the  schools  were  not  even 
asked  to  register.  When  the  frimchise  for  the  election  of  representa- 
J^ives  to  the  provincial  a^^serahlie^  wa^  given  to  certain  classes  of  peo- 
Je  the  graduates  of  Government  institutions  were  included,  but  not 
those  of  mission  colleges.  This  discrimination  was  made,  it  is  ^aid, 
to  preserve  the  national  character  of  the  new  educational  movement, 
and  was  neither  anti-Cliristian  nor  anti-foreign.  Though  no  definite 
[ition  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  new  Goveiimicnt  regarding  the  re- 
gion of  missionary  education  to  the  Government  system,  the  sub- 
jeet  is  being  studied. 
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Tlie  situations  in  Japan  and  India  thi'ow  some  light  on  the  problem. 
In  Japan  a  Christian  school  may  hold  one  of  three  relations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment: (1)  Government  sanction  involving  practically  no  regula- 
tion or  inspection,  and  imposing  no  religious  restriction.  (2)  Eecog- 
nition  as  a  school  of  a  certain  grade,  implying  certain  privileges  and 
imposing  certain  conditions,  but  permitting  full  religious  freedom. 
The  chief  privileges  are  the  postponement  of  military  conscription, 
admission  to  the  higher  Government  schools,  and  the  one-year  volun- 
tary military  service  after  graduation.  The  chief  conditions  accom- 
panying this  form  of  recognition  are  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  must,  in  the  main,  conform  to  that  of  the  Government  middle 
schools;  certain  regulations  are  imposed  to  safeguard  the  standard 
of  the  school ;  and  the  school  must  always  be  open  to  inspection.  (3) 
Recognition  of  the  school  as  wi  integral  part  of  the  Government  sys- 
tem, subject  to  all  the  requirements  and  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of 
a  regular  Government  school.  It  is  supposed  that  this  form  confers 
greater  prestige ;  but,  of  course,  that  depends  on  the  true  value  of  the 
Government's  own  institutions,  and  while  of  weight  in  Japan  hardly 
applies  in  China,  as  yet.  This  form  of  recognition  prohibits  religious 
teaching  and  religious  services.  The  prohibition  is,  however,  car- 
ried out  with  varying  degrees  of  strictness,  according  to  the  attitude 
of  local  officials.  In  most  schools  voluntary  classes  in  religion  are 
allowed  at  some  time  of  the  day  either  in  or  outside  of  the  school 
buildings. 

In  India,  where  the  educational  system  consists  of  institutions 
organized  by  private  initiative  but  aided  by  Government  grants,  mis- 
sionary schools,  like  other  private  schools,  receive  grants-in-aid  if 
they  are  efficient  in  the  secular  instruction  conveyed,  whatever  may 
be  the  arrangements  for  religious  instruction.  The  amount  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  assistance  given  depends  upon  the  periodical  report 
of  the  inspectors,  who  take  no  notice  of  the  religious  instruction,  but 
merely  ascertain  whether  the  character  of  the  secular  instniction  en- 
titles the  school  to  consideration  in  the  distribution  of  the  grants-in- 
aid. 

The  system  of  recognition  which  China  might  adopt  should  require 
the  fulfillment  of  certain  educational  standards,  but  take  no  account 
of  the  religious  teaching.  Some  missionaries  consider  that  evesx  the 
third  form  of  the  Japanese  system  is  desirable,  claiming  that  a  better 
class  of  students  will  come  to  schools  having  this  form  of  recog- 
nition, and  that  they  receive  religious  instruction  gladly  and  heartily 
when  attendance  is  voluntary,  so  that  though  the  direct  results  may 
be  less,  they  are  not  forced  products,  but  are  of  genuine  and  healthy 
growth ;  and  that  the  school  can  be  kept  Christian  in  tone  by  other 
channels  than  the  classroom. 
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There  will  need  to  be  considerable  progress  in  the  Government's 
own  educational  program,  and  especially  in  the  settling  of  its  policy 
and  in  the  choice  of  qualified  administrators,  before  the  missionary 
institutions  could  justifiably  be  subjected  to  any  degree  of  real  gov- 
ernmental control.  And  yet  in  due  time  the  Government  should  exer- 
cise legitimate  sup*ervision  of  the  educational  work  of  the  mission- 
aries, as  well  as  of  other  private  educational  institutions,  so  as  to 
utilize  all  educational  agencies  to  supplement  the  national  educational 
work, 

SCHOOL  FEES. 

Tuition  in  Grovemment  schools  is  determined  by  the  head  of  the/ 
school  concerned  in  accordance  with  the  standard  set  by  the  ministr^ 
of  education.  In  private  schools  it  is  determined  by  the  organizers, 
but  must  be  reported.  Fees  are  charged  at  a  monthly  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding the  following  schedule:  Lower  primary,  30  cents  (Chinese 
currency) ;  higher  primary  and  elementary  industrial,  60  cents;  mid- 
dle schools,  one  to  two  dollars ;  higher  industrial,  80  cents  to  a  dollar 
and  a  half;  professional  schools,  two  dollars  to  two  and  a  half;  uni- 
versity, three  dollars;  normal  and  higher  normal,  tuition  free  and 
cash  allowances  made  to  students. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms :  August  1  to  December 
31,  January  1  to  March  31,  April  1  to  July  31;  summer  vacation  is 
from  30  to  50  days  in  July  and  August.  Schools  are  closed  on  Sun- 
days and  on  memorial  days  such  as  the  anniversary  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Republic,  October  10,  and  the  birthday  of  Confucius; 
on  these  days  special  exercises  are  held. 

Mission  schools  generally  observe  a  two-semester  year,  September 
to  Januarj'  both  inclusive,  and  February  to  June.  Several  also 
conduct  summer  schools  in  July  or  August. 

Tuition  fees  in  mission  schools  vary  from  nothing  to  a  substantial 
figure  in  the  best  established  institutions.  As  a  rule  the  fees  are 
small  in  the  elementary  schools,  as  these  are  often  maintained  chiefly 
for  children  of  church  members;  in  secondary  schools  the  rates  rise 
and  in  some  of  the  mission  colleges  such  as  St.  John  at  Shanghai, 
Yali  at  Changslia  and  Canton  Christian  College  no  difficulty  is 
encountered  in  more  than  filling  all  available  space  at  a  tuition  rela- 
tively much  higher  than  is  common  in  America.  At  Canton  Christian 
College,  for  instance,  the  annual  tuition  is  15  to  25  times  the  cost 
of  table  board  for  one  month,  whereas  in  an  American  college  with 
a  tuition  of  say  $150  for  the  year,  table  board  would  ordinarily  not 
necessarily  exceed  $30  to  $50  per  month,  a  ratio  of  only  one-fifth  or 
on^  third.  Of  course  in  institutions  where  these  higher  fees  prevail, 
numerous  scholarships  are  required  to  provide  for  the  poor  but 
worthy  student 
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DEGREES* 

Vuicti  in  1905  the  ancient  system  of  litt-nuv  f^xiumnanni 
uhiilished,  tlie  old  .^tyle  Chinese  degrees  miturally  ceaheil  al^a* 
WR.%  then  proposetl  to  grant  olficiul  degrees  to  giudufttcs  of  Govern^ 
ineiit  collegers  and  to  ^Indents  returning  from  abroad  npon  their 
passing  special  examinations.  This  was  iibiindoncd  in  1911  when 
a  new  civil  service  was  inaugurated  entirely  .separate  from  tbi 
edncational  system*  Graduation  from  a  college  itself  now  coiiCef9 
a  degree,  wliirli,  however,  is  purely  academic  and  carrie:?  no  privilege 
of  official  preferment  Graduates  of  college  or  university  receive 
tlie  degree  of  '^^  Chin  Sliih;^'  jnadnates  of  n  Idph  school  and  otheri 
of  eiiual  rank  receive  a  **  Kung  Shcn;'*  while  giaduales  of  a  bigbef 
primary  or  lower  indnstrial  school  receive  a  "  Shen^  Yfisiii,  ^ 

American  mission  colleges  grant  the  B,  X  d-  '      mi] 


nghfti, 


rf^/Vihion  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  State 

y  hoard  of  tinistees  may  be  organizeiL  St  John^s  College  at  Shanghai 
for  instance,  is  subject  to  the  final  educational  conti*ol  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  (V>lumbiH,  while  Nanking  T'^niversity  and  Canton  Cliristiati 
College  are  under  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  their  diplomas  are  granted  under  the  Regents^  super- 
vision  and  seal. 

STUDENTS  AEROAD* 

An  important  phase  of  modern  educational  developijient  in  Chifia 
is  that  connected  with  the  going  abroad  to  study  of  a  larg^  mimberTof 
young  men  and  women.  The  earliest  of  these  went  to  America  and 
Enghind  in  t!ie  seventies,  bnt  the  most  marked  exodus  was  that  to 
Japan  after  1905. 

Jfajiy  of  these  t^tudents  returning  from  Japan  be*  enuooi 

agitutors  for  reforms,  often  with  no  appreciation  of  lictdlii 

that  could  only  gradually  be  oveixome,  and  the  Cliinesc  Gkivernmeni 
at  one  time  imposed  restrictions  on  this  exodus  to  Japan.  In  more  te* 
cent  years  the  nund)er«  have  bf*en  smaller  from  an  entiix*ly  dilfettllt 
canse*  Owing  to  various  actions  and  demands  of  Japan  the  patri- 
otic spirit  of  the  Chinese  students  has  been  now  and  again  aroU"=ecl 
and  fortliwith  expressed  by  a  protest  in  the  form  of  a  boycott  of 
Japanese  institutions,  Tlie  most  recent  of  the^e  wa«  in  the  spriD£  of 
1918  when  practicully  every  Chinese  student  in  Jaf 
home  or  at  least  ceased  to  attend  ^^cliooL    The  -*  , 

factor  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  "  indemnity  scholar* 
whips"  for  study  in  America  and  the  development  of  T^ing  Hna  Col 
lege  near  Peking  for  the  preliniinaiy  training  of  those  who  a|^,tii 
enter  on  such  scholarships.  According  to  the  original  pliiu  30  »tn- 
dent^  are  to  be  sent  each  year  to  the  United  Staters  on  indemnitjf; 
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i^oholiirsliips  beginniJig  Tvith  1909*  At  first  these  were  ^iit  directly 
from  raiioti-  schools,  cliiefly  the  mission  colleges^  throughout  Chinn, 
after  passing  competitive  examinations  in  Peking;  tlien  in  1911  the 
Middle  School  jit  T^ing  Hua  was  establiiJied  and  now  only  candi- 
flatej=^  who  first  pass  through  this  school  are  sent  to  the  Ignited 
States  cm  indemnity  scholarships.  Others  hare  been  sent  on  schol* 
ar^hip?^  from  tlie  provincial  goveraments,  especially  since  the  iimug- 
uration  of  the  Republic.  Tsing  Hua  is  now  aiming  to  develop  a 
collegiate  department  of  it*  own  so  that  hereafter  must  of  the  indem- 
nity scijolarb  coming  to  America  will  come  for  gi^aduate  work  only. 
While  we  believe  that  many  of  those  who  have  eotne  thus  far  have 
come  at  too  early  a  ^tage,  there  will  not  be  a  true  fidtilhuent  of  the 
purposes  of  the  foundation  in  pi*omoting  the  mutual  relations  of 
China  and  America  if  this  development  of  higher  work  at  Tsing 
Una  prevents  an  adequate  number  of  qualified  students  from  actually 
reaehinjr  America:  for  only  by  their  bringing  to  Americans  through 
personal  contact  in  the  United  States  an  appreciation  of  Chinese 
characteribtics  and  taking  back  to  China  the  best  that  our  civilization 
in  all  it^  phases  has  to  offer  them  can  the  two  peoples  be  brought 
effectively  together,  which  i*  the  real  putpose  underlying  the  return 
of  the  indeumity  fund. 

In  1917  Tfeing  Hua  College  had  an  enrollment  of  024,  all  boarders, 
of  an  average  uge  of  16,  while  tile  staff  included  25  Chinese  trained  in 

e  United  States,  and  17  Americans,  as  well  as  19  Chinese  without  a 

reign  training. 

It  i-  reptirted  that  the  Japanese  Government  has  proposed  to  use 
n  part  of  the  llXw)  indemnity  ftmd  still  due  to  it  in  the  establishing 
in  Peking  of  a  sclmol  similar  to  Tsing  Hua,  in  which  students  will  be 
prepared  under  a  faculty  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  returned  from 
Japan,  for  further  study  in  Japan ;  and  thus  form  a  basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  better  nnitual  understanding. 

Prior  to  1007  students  abroad  were  under  the  care  of  China's 
diplomatic  representatives.  In  1907  a  Chinese  Educational  Mission 
was  organized  to  >upervige  all  such  students,  especially  those  sent 
under  indeumity  scholarships,  and  in  191.^  all  students  supported  by 
the  provincial  governments  also  came  under  this  educational  mis- 
sion's  general  supervision.  In  1909  there  were  in  Tokyo  1,09*2  Chi- 
nese Government  students  in  collegiate  schools  and  395  in  military 
schools,  totaling  2,387:  besides  2,500  private  students.  In  1910  5,000 
private  Chinese  students  were  resident  in  Japan.  150  of  them  women. 
The  sitme  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  some  140  Chinese 
Government  scholarship  students  and  an  e<|Ual  number  supported  by 
prii?ale  fimds:  in  Belgium,  70  Govennnent  students;  in  France,  80; 
in  Germany.  00;  in  Austria,  10;  in  Russia,  15,  No  iuforuuitioii  as  to 
the  number  of  private;  students  in  these  countries  is  available.    In  the 
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United  States  in  1910  there  were  at  least  600.  For  the  academie  y 
1018-19,  besides  :i7a  'Mudemnity  students^  in  tliis  country,  88  oj 
whom  are  women^  there  are  30  students  sup})orted  by  the  *' 
GoveriiincDt  and  183  supported  by  various  provincial  goveti 
of  whom  S  are  women.  There  are  also  some  764  studying  in  Americi 
on  their  own  resources  (the  luunber  of  women  in  this  group  has  n* 
been  available) ;  making  a  total  of  1,350,  of  whom  250  are  ui  pre 
paratory  school  and  1,100  in  college. 

EDIICATION  OF  WOMEN. 

Althougli  women  had  no  proper  place  in  the  old  educational  aya 
tcm  of  China,  aln:iost  immediately  after  the  new  era  dawned  for 
came  that  for  women  also.  Of  course  mission  schools  for  girls  har^ 
existed  for  many  years  (since  1844)  but  they  have  never  Uad  a  Jo 
quale  emphasis,  and  even  to-day  there  rti*e  not  more  than  thi*ce  insti 
tutions  in  all  China  where  women  can  get  collegiate  training 
proper  grade:  these  are  all  under  American  mis»ion  auspiiM^ 
was  50  years  after  the  opening  of  the  fii*st  mission  school  for  girb 
that  th€  first  modern  school  for  girls  under  Chinees  auspice< 
opened  (Shanghai,  1897). 

Prior  to  1907  Government  officials  emphasized  the  imporian< 
educating   women,   and   some    of   the   Provinces   CbUiblished 
schools,  hut  {he  Central  Govomment  attempted  neitJier  to  prnvidi 
nor  to  regulate  them.    In  1907,  however,  official  provision  was  mai 
not  only  for  primary  schools  for  girls,  but  aUo  for  noimitl  hchuu 
and  women  liave  been  given  Government  scholarships  for  stud 
abroad.    At  tlio  present  time  theits  are  46  such  in  the  United  Stat 
and  about  80  others  dei>endent  on  private  support.' 

There  are  tu-day  scoi-e.s  of  girls*  nonnal  school^y  of  more  or 
excellence,  and  Cliineso  opinion  is  rapidly  developing  ii  tiew  Mat 
for  the  women  of  Cathay.     Certainly  there  in  no  more  si/rr^  '  • 
factor  in  the  renaissance  of  China  than  this;  but  nsrv  nt  u 

i^jnains  to  be  done,  and  many  fii-st-chisi*  high  schools  and  a  few  firsts 
class  colleges  for  women  are  greatly  needtHl 

Auiong  (he  higher  educational  institutions  in  Canton,  for  iiiHtaiicQi 
which  attempt  to  aerve  a  region  of  approxinuitely  30,000^10  papula^ 
tion,  there  is  no  provii^ion  for  college  vvork  for  women,  ex  -  '  *' 
Canton  Christian  College,  in  connection  with  the  regnlai 
men  nl!<iO,  and  no  adequate  provision  for  first-class  high  school  eiltica^ 
tion  for  girls,  though  at  least  one  of  <he  tniKsion  schooU  is  aimin£rt< 
develop  such*  It  i^  a  time  for  Ihe  coiircntration  of  all  fonres  wht 
combined  strength  will  ho  needed  to  meet  the  opp<irtunity  adecjuut^lj^ 


*  t%U  AS   r»portf4  I'lrQd^ti   tlk<«  CblQc^c  l^tiHleiiU'    AltUocc   n&il   thnrofti   |^   Cdtir^ 
Uoiutt  rmnmUAliiavr  tu  W««blfl£t<»n  dUr««r. 
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in.  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  AFFECTED  BY  INTERNAL  CON- 
DITION  AND  INTERNATIONAL  SITUATION. 

A  review  of  China's  internal  condition  and  international  relations 
leads  to  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  types  of  education  most 
urgently  needed. 

The  knowledge,  morality,  comfort,  and  organization  of  the  Chinese 
people  are  all  below  the  level  that  might  be  maintained.  The  earth 
brings  forth  plentifully,  but  the  homes  of  the  people  are  barren  and 
squalid.  In  spite  of  the  wonderful  career  of  that  great  and  awful 
Manchu  woman,  the  late  Empress  Dowager,  the  place  of  woman  in 
general  is  low,  and  home  life  is  impoverished.  The  ethical  standards 
of  Confucius  are  very  high,  and  in  some  respects  the  morality  of  the 
people  is  gi'eater  than  in  most  other  nations,  but  in  many  respects 
their  ideals  are  very  low.  Modem  science  has  not  sufficient  develop- 
ment to  offset  demonism  and  superstition  as  potent  factors  in  the  life 
of  the  people.  China  is  not  yet  able  to  conduct  her  own  educational 
work  successfully  without  at  least  a  measure  of  outside  assistance. 
Her  material  development  is  only  begun,  and  her  moral  development 
is  slow.  The  arguments  for  large  educational  effort  derived  from 
these  facts  are  largely  independent  of  the  critical  situation  of  China 
at  the  moment,  except  as  the  factors  mentioned  have  been  in  part 
re^onsible  for  her  coming  into  that  situation ;  but  these  arguments 
are  greatly  reenfoix^ed  by  the  special  conditions  existing  in  China  at 
this  time  and  affecting  the  whole  international  situation. 

China  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  foremost  producing  nations 
of  the  world,  a  vast  market,  a  huge  stabilizing,  peaceful  power  if 
allowed  to  develop  its  great  wealth  in  its  own  way.  The  problem  of 
China  is  a  world  problem,  culturally  as  well  as  conmiercially. 

Western  nations,  having  forced  their  intercourse  on  China,  ha\e 
now  the  responsibility  to  safeguard  her  independence  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  Chinese  people  as  well  as  to  look  after  the  develop- 
ment of  trade. 

Tlie  issue  in  the  Orient  is  sharply  drawn:  Independent  national 
development  for  China,  and  continued  progress  of  the  other  free 
Afiiatitic  States;  or  the  subjection  of  China,  and  the  endangering  of 

all  free  nationality  in  Asia. 

31 
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The  lof^s  of  free  luitiomility  in  Asiii  woiiM  lie  a  ralamity  to  maff 
kindt  However  justly  the  occidental  may  pride  liiiriself  on  his 
fna!?tery  of  the  art  of  living,  however  truly  he  may  rejoice  in  hia 
nehiovements  thrunghout  the  \>liolc  reach  of  life,  a  Rine  motie^^ty, 
tiiuglit  him  by  liis  own  science,  should  keep  him  from  regarding 
western  peoples  as  tlie  whole  race  of  man,  or  from  looking  with 
bcorn  npoii  entire  divisions  of  tlie  mce,  whom  his  I  raining  has  not 
fitted  him  to  ai»preciate. 

A  proper  revei^nce  for  linmanity  will  not  allow  him  to  exalt  his 
own  position  at  the  expense  of  the  entiie  Eaisl,  or  to  attempt  enidely 
to  force  upon  a  whole  continent  eJttcrnal  domination  or  those  forma 
of  civilization  which  are  the  product  in  gome  part  of  hims*»If, 

From  the  higher  level  of  human  development  we  may  feel  r 
the  world  is  de:^tinod  to  profit  gicatly  by  events  in  the  Far  Ea^t 
they  result  in  i^estoring  to  humanity  the  whole  of  Asia,  free  to  join 
in  making  the  history  of  the  next  hundred  years,  free  to  be  itself 
and  to  Hiipplouicnt,  with  all  of  gi*od  there  is  ojanifest  or  dormant 
in  it,  the  strength  and  goodness  of  the  West 

The  shortest  road  to  a  partial  success  in  thi>;  endeavor  (*■>  ^  :       r 
free   natioTudity   in  Asia   is   the   development  of  China'^   r   :iur 
resources,  which  will  not  only  enrich  China  and  the  world,  but  will 
help  to  arouse  the  people  from  their  agedong  sleep,  and  to  create  a 

use  of  nationhoo<l. 

But  China  s  independence  should  concern  her  friencJu  in  the  Wi 
chiefly  because  such  independence  ift  e«:Rential  to  <5omet^ 
important;  True  freednni  for  the  Chinese  people.    The  . 
ei-s  now  awakening  in  this  i*ace  and  promising  such  »  fature  for  li 
in  the  commercial  and  political  affairs  of  the  world  demand  im- 
l>eratively  that  there  I:>e  set  in  motion,  side  by  side  with  this  material 
transformation,  forces  far  more  subtle  that  shall  bring  aboat  a  true 
renaissance  of  the  nation  by  influencing  profoundly  tlie  intellect  and 
the  soul  of  the  race.    Only  so  can  the  Chinese  people  he  'Speedily  re*  _ 
stored  to  the  modern  worhl.  ^f 

It  is  significant  that  the  greatest  phyHical  nrhicvt^Tiuiit  oi  tnc  aJ^ 
cient  Chinese,  the  Orent  Wall,  which  v^ns  constructed  to  shut  out  for- 
eign intruders,  has  been  broken  down  in  all  efaN^ntial  respeclr?,  and 
China  is  to-day  fairly  ready  for  foreign  assistance  in  solving  her 
problemf?,  if  it  be  friendly  and  not  predatory* 

This  natioj),  whose  past  achievement8  rank  among  the  wonders  of 

C history,  this  ancient  and  largest  of  all  the  nations,  He^  helpless  among 
Uje  powers  of  the  present  day,  surviving  thmugh  the  ptxjlectlQa 
arising   from  the  balance  of  competitive  interests  of  the  larger 
powers. 
The  reason  for  this  h  complex.  Init  the  M)Iiitian  h  cleur.    The 
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interests  in  a  cooperative  spirit  with  China,  and  the  supervision  by 
a  league  of  nations  constitute  the  chief  hope  at  present  for  China's 
foreign  relations  and  even  for  her  internal  development.  The  funda- 
mental element  in  all  this  from  the  Chinese  side  is  more  general  edu- 
cation of  the  people  to  give  the  background  for  progress  and  the 
training  of  native  leaders  upon  whom  must  rest  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  in  detail  such  plans  as  may  be  formed  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  present  conditions.  In  order  to  determine  just  what  methods 
should  be  followed,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  most  important 
function  for  foreign  experts  to  fill  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Cliina.  Their  work  is  a  necessary  preliminary,  and  hence 
it  is  all  important  that  China  seek  and  use  the  assistance  of  such  men, 
although  it  is  also  true  that  her  need  for  such  assistance  will  be  tem- 
porary, and  the  application  of  the  remedies  which  they  may  suggest 
after  a  study  of  the  field  will  still  depend  upon  native  talent. 

It  is  just  here  that  one  of  the  functions  of  our  mission  colleges 
in  China  comes  in — to  train  these  leaders  in  situ,  without  loss  of 
connection  with  China;  for  they  need  to  know  China  as  well  as 
western  science  and  institutions  and  methods.  They  need  to  be 
qualified  and  unselfish,  then  the  five  points  of  the  compass  assumed 
by  the  Chinese  may  be  rightly  adopted — for  the  north,  east,  south, 
and  west  will  then  be  centered  around  the  common  pole  of  service 
to  China,  and  from  the  Provinces  to  Peking  and  from  Peking  to  the 
most  distant  Provinces  the  people  will  be  united  in  an  efficient, 
peaceful,  and  helpful  State. 

Because  of  the  indemnities  imposed  on  China  from  time  to  time 
as  a  result  of  the  character  of  her  reactions  when  foreign  inter- 
course was  forced  upon  her,  and  because  of  the  consequent  control  of 
her  customs  revenue  and  of  her  salt  tax,  the  returns  from  which 
are  pledged  for  the  discharge  of  these  indemnities  and  for  the 
repayment  of  foreign  loans,  China  is  not  really  independent  but  is 
subject  to  a  measure  of  foreign  control.  The  extraterritorial  super- 
vision of  foreigners  resident  in  Cliina  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments instead  of  by  the  Chinese  administration,  which  is  not  yet 
worthy  of  that  confidence,  and  the  condition  under  which  railway 
concessions  have  been  giunted  to  foreign  capitalists  are  two  other 
aspects  of  Clnna's  international  dependence. 

The  great  need  is  for  such  a  revision  of  these  relations  as  to  provide 
for  cooperation  leather  than  competition  in  such  control.  The  open- 
door  policy  needs  to  be  lived  up  to  by  all  concerned.  The  map 
should  be  cleared  of  the  present  railway  proposals  which  have  often 
been  obtained  without  due  regard  for  the  real  industrial  develop- 
ment of  CTiina  and  they  shoiUd  be  replaced  by  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  railways  for  the  whole  country,  determined  purely  from 
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economic  and  engineering  conbuleratioiis  imd  finiinced  and  dcvelupi 
imder  joint  inteinationai  auspices  in  close  cooperation  between  U 
powers,  including  China  herself,  to  wliom  after  u  period  the  run* 
should  revert  under  proper  condition. 

The  five  uigcnt  needs  are:  Coopeiation  (interimtional  axul  iutei 
nal),  capital,  organization,  native  leadei*S5  and  regeneration  of  I] 
people. 

To  all  of  these^  but  osi^ecially  the  last  Uux^j  the  devtdopmeal 
education  is  fundanjentah 

Certain  types  of  education  ili*mand  special  attention  if  China 
to  be  prepared  adequately  to  meet  even  her  immediate  needs.     Tbei 
are  the  departments  of  engineering,  ugi-icultiire,  and  medtciiie. 


ENGINEERINa 


J 


The  ever-increasing  outside  demand  for  China's  pruducts 
It  imperative  thnt  she  be  integnited  industrially  as  well  as  piDliticall 
for  only  by  rci^panding  ailii<iuately  to  this  call  of  the  time  for  i 
dustrial  development  can  she  retain  even  that  measure  of  nations 
intlependence  which  she  still  possesses  and  lay  the  fotindatioo  I 
ultimate  complete  independence. 

Of  primary  importance  in  this  connection  is  the  more  adequate  d( 
velopujent  of  better  means  of  communication,  railways,  trolley  lim 
autoniobilo  roads,  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  etc* 

This  development  of  coninnmiiationw  \<  not  only  fundamental 
other  industrial  development  but  is  of  special  urgency  in  China 
order  to  pcrniit  the  more  rapid  and  adiMpnite  movement  *  "  '      '  «n 
plies,  and  so  alleviate  the  fanjine  conditions  frequently  4  «» 

result  of  floods.    P'urthermore,  the  development  of  the  lines  of  «t4 
tran:^port  of  both  goods  and  people  will  serve  to  unify  tin*  peopli 
and  bind  lliem  fo^^ther,  whereas  now  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for 
fiense  of  nationhood  to  be  developed  among  a  fwipio  ao  widely 
arated  by  riverb.  mountains,  and  dialects,  with  no  trunk  linef 
ing  the  north  with  the  soutii  or  tlie  east  with  the  west.    The  i 
railways  are  practically  confined  to  the  northeaisteni  qiuttler  of  i\ 
eountrr,  and  the  total  in  the  whole  crmnf ry  is  a  little  over  (\^(\^^'^' 
whereas  wc  are  findinij  <*ur  'iriO.nOO  miles  iniider]thUc  for  a  c*< 
the  same  size. 

It  ise^i^ntial  that  wuinn  China's  own  borders  adc<iaaCch  cqui] 
si:'hools  should  be  established  in  wliich  the  Chinej^  may  l>e  taitghi 
arta  and  sciences  necessary  to  the  development  and  maintenance 
such  irtilities. 

Fundamental  to  railway  and  otliei*  industrial  deielopuu^nt  it  t 
exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  China,  e^>eci9il1y  tliat  in 
i»il,  and  iron,  ua  well  as  the  ore  deptisits  of  other  mefaU.    Ikfuoy  *lii 
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statements''  have  bei'ii  made  as  to  the  mineral  wealth  uf  China,  hut 
although  several  very  gcneml  jinJ  iaadequate  observations  have  beeu 
imblished  by  foreign  travelers  qualified  to  judge,  the  fact  is  that 
this  class  of  natural  wealth  m  China  has  not  been  really  surveyed-  It 
isi  certainly  true  that  whatever  eJtplonitions  may  hiive  been  iiiade^  as 
iindoubtetUy  several  have  been,  under  private  foi*eign  auspices  and 
fur  private  iii formation,  they  have  not  come  to  public  kuowJodge. 
There  has  been  as  yet  no  geological  survey  of  Chinese  doniiniuns, 
and  the  Chinese  themselves  have  never  developed  the  art  of  raining 
to  any  gre^it  degree.  There  is  urgent  need  of  scientific  invest igatioq^H 
under  China\s  own  auspices  of  both  the  general  geological  structure/^! 
and  the  specific  commercial  vahies.  This  indicat-es  another  class  of 
education  which  is  greatly  needed  by  the  Chinese.  Tlie  actual  rec^on- 
niilssiiucc  would  in  great  part  furnisli  ihc  aieiins  of  such  training  iu 
n  working  form.  The  intellectual  processes  which  would  be  de- 
veloped in  this  work  aiX'  precisely  those  which  the  youth  of  China 
c»specially  need  as  a  corrective  of  the  traditional  neglect  of  the  in- 
ductive method;  and  the  intellectual  and  even  ethical  results  of  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  natural  resources  of  their  land,  evea 
though  inspired  primarily  by  economic  considerations,  would,  if  car-,^ 
ried  out  on  broad  and  sound  lines,  be  greater  even  than  the  industrial 
and  comiiierrirtl  results- 
Some  attemjjt  to  meet  the  need  of  e^lucation  in  the  various  lines 
©f  engineering  is  being  made  at  Peiyang  University,  the  Government 
university  at  Peking,  the  Mining  and  Engineering  College  niaLu-| 
tained  in  connection  with  the  Peking-Mukden  Hail  way  at  Tangshaa 
three  houi-s  east  of  Tientsin,  at  the  Government  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Shaii^hiii,  and  in  a  less  substantial  way  at  Taiynan  in 
Shansi  nnd  nt  (  hcngtij  in  Szechwan.  There  is  also  the  engineering 
department  of  Hongkong  University,  which^  however^  is  strictly 
f^peaking  not  in  China  and  can  never  affect  the  same  result  n^  an  in- 
stitution on  Chinese  soil  and  midcr  Chinese  conti*oL  !None  of  tlieso 
institutions  are  really  adequately  equipped  or  manned  in  comparison 
with  the  need  for  lugh-gi^ade  engineeaing  education,  nor  are  a 
of  the  mission  colleges  prepared  as  yet  to  render  any  adeqtiate  serv- 
ice in  this  connection. 


AGRICIXTTRE. 

The  fundnmental  industry  in  China  is  agriculture^  some  two-thirds 
ftf  the  entii'C  population  being  thus  employed;  and  Ix^cause  the  more 
compli<*ated  industries  based  on  tlie  mineral  resources  are  so  largely 
unde\elope«l  and  will  be  slower  in  their  more  ailequate  improvemenul 
the  ren^iurces  of  the  soil  are  of  special  and  more  inmiediate  im- 
[iort#uce.    l*erhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  for  industrial  improve- 
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iiient  in  Chiiui  lies  in  this  tlepartmerrt  The  methods  and  the 
implements  lire  said  to  be  thft  ^ame  to  day  n^  in  27M  li,  C  Th 
Chinese  agiiculturist  i^  an  expert  intensive  gardener,  but  loioi* 
little  cif  extensive  fnrming  or  of  tbo  improvement  of  plants  and  ani 
malb  by  selectifm  and  breeding.  Moreover,  the  arejt  under  ctdltm 
tion  could  1*0  greatly  increased.  The  use  of  the  grass  lands  for  cattl 
raising  and  the  development  of  dairy  productis  as  well  as  a 
supply  offer  a  tremendous  ypporlunity. 

With  proper  organization  and  administration  along  the.^  lines  oi 
education  and  the  development  of  communications*  the  land  coiili 
readily  support  not  only  the  piTsent  population  with  a  greater  inar 
gin  of  livelihood  but  would  even  prmluce  raw  nuiterials  and  food 
stuffs  for  export  in  mueli  greater  quantitiewS  than  to-day 

The  afforestation  of  China'is  hillsides  is  imperative;  for  at  leaa 
one-sixth  of  the  area  of  China  proper  that  is  the  only  hope.  Bd 
sides  ihe  need  for  fuel  and  for  building  tluiher,  there  is  the  urgen 
mattei'  of  flood  prevention  by  control  of  rainfull  and  run-aff  ov 
these  hilly  and  mountainous  regions.  While  a  forestry  advb»<fr  (j 
American)  is  employed  by  the  Central  Government,  it  is  a  qiM 
tion  whether  liis  advice  is  adecpuitely  followed  or  whether 
given  any  opportunity  to  effect  th©  ssorely  needed  improvei 

Finally  there  is  the  great  probleni  of  conquering  the  desert 
Perhaps  a  twentieth  of  China  proper  U  sa  arid  and  sandy 
l)e  put  in  the  desert  claas,  and  there  are  besides  the  extensive  deleft 
in  the  dependerK•ie^5  of  Mongoliu  and  Chint^e  Turkestan-  In  view  o 
the  need  to  overcome  the  great  deserts  of  America,  Australia,  anc 
Africa,  as  well  as  these  in  Asia,  this  pn>bleni  of  developing  plan 
and  methods  that  will  aid  in  cree[>ing  out  *^t4?p  by  step  upon  th 
desert  instead  of  allowing  the  desert  to  advance  upon  the  presen 
habitable  areas  is  of  gi*eat  importance  to  mankind.  To  its  ^^lutioi 
the  Chinese,  if  trained  in  scientific  lines  and  indjUcd  with  tht» 
tific  spirit,  will  lie  no  mean  contributors. 

All  these  considerations  emphasize  the  need  for  agricultuml  edii 
cation  in  China  not  only  for  China's  benefit  but  al5»o  for  that  of  th 
world  at  large. 

The    Centi-al    Government  has  undertoikeii  tlve   development 
a  Sih*K»l  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  Peking,  and  a  few  of  tl 
Province'^  havu  local  experiment  stations  with  some  attempt  st  i 
Amotion.    In  two  Provinces,  Shantung  and  Szechwan,  a  large  nam 
Wr  of  so-called  agricultural  schools  are  repoded  in  the  Education 
Dii-ectorv  of  1018,  no  hss  than  07  and  17.  respectively:  but  it  i«  li 
l)e  feai^eil  that  these  as  well  as  the  other  8  Government  ogritnt 
tural  schools  reported  for  other  Provinces  are  of  inadecpiate  grw 
and  attainment-    The  institutions  under  missionary  auspice  whi 
lead  in  thin  work  ai\»  the  Nanking  Univerjiity  and  Canton  Chriiitii 
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College,' where  courses  of  collegiate  grade  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical ai'e  offered  in  the  various  phases  of  agricultural  education. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  how  popular  these  courses  are.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  opportunity  for  effective  service  in  this  department 
except  that  imposed  by  lack  of  funds. 

MEDICINE. 

Disease  is  rife  throughout  China  and  the  death  rate  is  probably 
higher  than  in  any  other  country.  The  mental  power  and  economic 
efficiency  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  thereby  greatly  lessened.  The 
predominant  diseases  are  tuberculosis,  hookworm,  and  syphilis,  while 
cholera  and  bubonic  plague  rage  at  timCvS,  the  latter  especially  in  the 
south.  Famine  is  frequent  in  both  north  and  south  owing  to  devas- 
tation by  floods  or  destruction  by  drought 

Unhygienic  conditions  are  somewhat  offset  by  the  fact  that  un- 
cooked food  is  rarely  eaten  and  the  customary  drink  is  weak  tea  made 
with  boiling  water.  A  public  health  service  is  almost  unknown  and 
therefore  smallpox,  tuberculosis,  and  leprosy  go  practically  un- 
checked. The  outbi*eak  and  spread  of  bubonic  plague  in  1910-11, 
however,  aroused  the  Government,  and  some  measure  of  a  preventive 
service  has  been  established.  The  autopsies  permitted  during  this 
epidemic  led  to  the  official  authorization  for  autopsies  and  dissection 
throughout  China  beginning  November,  1913 ;  but  full  advantage  of 
this  new  and  important  privilege  can  only  be  had  gradually. 

From  very  ancient  times  China  has  had  her  own  practitioners  of 
the  healing  art,  and  there  is  quite  a  volume  of  Chinese  materia 
medica.  Quinine,  for  instance,  is  well  known  and  widely  used,  and  in- 
oculation for  smallpox  has  long  been  practiced.  ^There  is  a  very 
thriving  business  to-day  in  patent  medicines,  among  which,  unfortu- 
nately, certain  foreign  concoctions  predominate;  and  through  some, 
sent  in  largely  from  Japan,  the  morphia  habit  is  all  too  readily  as- 
suming the  role  formerly  played  by  opium.  There  is  no  legal  control 
of  the  practice  of  medicine  in  China.  The  Chinese  old-style  practi- 
tioner has  no  knowledge  of  surgery. 

Private  practitioners  of  western  methods  are  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  treaty  ports;  among  them  are  a  few  Americans  or 
Europeans  but  more  Japanese,  mostly  of  inferior  training.  There 
are  perhaps  60  or  70  Chinese  modem  physicians  educated  in  Europe 
or  America,  but  most  of  these  work  in  hospitals  or  medical  schools, 
not  as  practitioners.  There  are  a  few  graduates  from  missionary 
me^lical  schools  who  are  now  practicing,  but  there  have  been  to  date 
probably  less  than  160  such  graduates  and  many  of  them  are  working 
in  mission  hospitals  or  medical  schools.  On  the  whole,  then,  out- 
side the  mission  hospitals  and  outside  the  treaty  ports  there  are  very 
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few  practitioners  in  Clumi   wlio  Imvc  liu<l  iuiy  iniining  in   ^^ 
niedicino  and  aluiost  none  who  have  been  adequately  truiiiCiL 

The  first  hospital  m  Cliina  was  estahli^^hed  in  Canton  nnd<*r  An^ei 
can  niis-sionjiry  nuspit-es  in  lS;i*j.  Tht.^  first  Cniverrnurnl  ho>*pitiil  wi 
inaugurated  at  Tientsin  as  late  as  1904  under  army  aubpjce:^,  Tl 
only  hospital  for  the  insane  in  all  Cliina  is  also  in  Canton  ami  mail 
tained  hy  American  missionarioii.  Altliou|r!i  njedical  iustruciion  b 
gan  decades  ago  in  an  informal  and  in«de<|nj»te  way  in  coiuiectid 
with  the  mis?3ion  hospitalism  nicHHcHl  scIickjIs  even  luider  nil-^ioiiai^ 
anspioes  arc  of  only  ixxent  developnient,  nios4:ly  sin<  c  liMlS. 

A  das&en  medical  schoak  under  Protestant  nubs^lons,  with  m  io4l 
foreign  staff  of  80  and  a  n>o<lern-trained  Chinese  staff  of  30,  loo 
after  some  000  students,  of  wlioni  less  tlum  a  hundred  are  wonii^l 
Two-thinls  of  all  the  medical  and  al^*o  edu*'a(ionaI  work  in  Chiuii  UD 
der  Protestant  missionary  auspices  is  conducted  by  ArucricJifid 
Some  230  Ainerieim  pliysicians  aiid  90  uuises,  aided  by  20  Chi 
physicians  (modern  trained)  and  400  assistants  and  GOO  nurses, 
annually  some  2,300,000  patients  The  vahie  of  this  medical  work 
removing  prejudice  can  not  Ije  overstated,  not  ti>  speak  of  its  re^ 
humanitarian  value  as  sucli,  which  apj>eals  to  the  Chinese  sui 
ciently  to  draw  contributions  of  some  $500,000  Chinese  currency  a; 
nnally  for  tlie  supjiort  of  me<1ical  work  under  American  anspin 
The  chief  cent42n>  for  this  hospital  and  educational  work  ai*c  Alu 
Peking,  Tsinan,  Cliengtu,  Hankow^  Changsha,  Nanking,  Hangi 
Shanghai,  Ftiochuw,  and  Canton-  The  foreign  stskS  of  a  niissl 
medical  scliool  ranges  from  4  to  14,  the  investment  in  plant  frcw 
10,000  to  $210,000  each,  and  tlie  annual  cost  of  maintenance  froil 
$10,000  to  $50,000.  The  nnmber  of  gi^aduatcs  is  snuiU,  totaling 
dat^  about  1(>0;  tuition  is  low,  $100  Chinese  currency,  or  less. 

The  Centnd  Govcrnjnent  maintains  two  medical  schools,  one 
Peking  and  one  in  Tientsin  in  connection  vvith  Uie  army.  Pro 
vincial  medical  sichools  have  been  attempted  at  Tientsin,  Wuchang 
Kauclumg,  Soocliovv,  und  Canton,  [)erhaps  ehse where  alisU}  but  eJCceii 
at  Tientsin  they  have  not  amoimted  to  muck  Except  the  Peiyauj 
^fedicnl  School  at  Tientsin  they  are  laifrely  under  Japanre^  inflti 
e^cc-  Tlds  Peiyang  Medical  ScIuhjI,  wliidi  uuist  be  distinguishe< 
hxim  the  Peiyand  Military  Medical  College  aliM>  at  Tientsin,  givi' 
probably  the  best  me^lical  instruction  of  any  Oovernmenr  in^tituttoi 
It  hi  the  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  Dr.  John  Kenneth  5f  \  o 

tlie  London  Mi-ssionary  S(x:icty,  whoso  skill  attracted  die  *  ». 
Li  Hung  Cliang  when  he  was  Viceroy  of  Cliihli,    It  h  now  * 
roeogniz4^d  and  sujjportiHl  as  a  (lovernment  iustitutum*     '  W  *% 

haH  had  on  its  staff  three  French  pnjfessnrg,  supplied  h^ 
Goveranient    All  uu«truction  is  in  English. 
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In  Xovember,  1912,  the  ministry  of  educfttion  issued  outlines  and 
regulations,  for  ^  special  medical  colleges.^'  These  are  meant  to  cor« 
respond  to  the  schools  hi  Japan  amilarly  designated ;  a  four-years' 
course,  for  which  the  curricula  must  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  though  the  school  may  be  developed  under  private 
au^ices.  Such  are  being  conducted  at  Nanchang,  Wuchang  and 
Canton  where  there  are  two,  although  one  of  them  is  largely  inspired 
by  and  dependent  on  the  efforts  of  two  American  physicians. 

The  total  enrollment  in  these  Grovemment  and  special  medical 
schools  is  about  700.  All  of  them  lack  access  to  satbfactory  hos- 
pitals for  clinical  instruction. 

There  could  be  no  greater  force  for  the  regeneration  of  China 
than  an  adequate  corps  of  well-trained  Chinese  women  physicians 
inspired  with  high  ideals  of  character  and  service.  Yet  there  are 
but  thi-ee  institutions  under  missionary  auspices,  and  but  one  imder 
Chinese  auspices  where  any  att^npt  is  made  to  provide  women  with 
medical  education,  and  all  of  these  are  small,  poorly  equipped,  imder- 
staffed  and  ill-prepared  to  train  competent  physicians.  Of  course, 
the  girls  of  China  lack  as  yet  adequate  preliminary  education,  but 
this  condition  is  improving.  There  is  of  course  great  need  for  high 
grade  nurses  as  well  as  physicians.  Even  from  the  existing  schools, 
the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  1900,  there  are  but  a  hundred 
graduates  all  told,  and  most  of  them  could  not  rank  as  independent 
practitioners. 

Besides  the  missionary  medical  schorts  there  are  a  few  schools 
under  f(»eign  semigovemment  auspices,  inspired  probably  by 
motives  of  political  policy.  At  Mu^en,  the  Japanese  have  inau- 
gurated a  pnnnising  school  with  a  staff  of  20.  At  Tsingtau  and  at 
Shanghai,  the  Germans  had  begun  the  preliminary  stages  of  modem 
medical  schools  when  the  war  stopped  their  progress.  At  Canton 
the  French  conduct  a  hospital  and  medical  school,  with  three  physi- 
cians detached  from  tlie  French  Army ;  but  it  is  entirely  inadequate 
as  a  teaching  institution. 

No  medical  school  in  China  is  adequately  equipped  and  none  is 
adequately  manned,  though  some  include  on  their  staff  most  excel- 
lent men  who  aim  at  high  standards  and  are  following  sound  policies. 
The  whole  aspect  of  this  problem  has  been  modified  within  the  last 
few  years  by  the  entrance  into  the  field  of  the  China  Medical  Board 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  who  have  stimulated  real  progress  by 
giving  aid  under  proi>er  conditions  to  a  number  of  hospitals  through- 
out the  country,  by  affording  opportunities  for  further  training  and 
research  to  a  number  of  missionary  physicians  when  on  furlough  and 
to  a  number  of  Chinese  graduates  in  modern  medicine,  by  assisting 
in  the  development  of  more  adequate  premedical  courses  at  Chang- 
sha,  Shanghai,  and  Foochow  in  connection  with  existing  institutions. 
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by  strengtheniBg  greatly  the  medical  school  of  Shangtung  Cliristia]] 
University  where  the  medium  of  instruction  is  Mandarin,  and  by  tl 
reorganization  of  tlie  Union  Medical  College  at  Peking,  where  tl 
medium  of  instruction  is  English.  In  connection  with  this  Isust  injiti 
tution  a  premedical  faculty  has  also  been  provided,  and  for  the  bin- 
pital  and  medical  schools  very  estjensive  buildings  are  now  in  coursi 
of  construction  at  a  cost  of  several  million  dollai*s  gold, 

A  large  medical  faculty  is  being  provided  and  their  work  wil 
without  doubt  greatly  affect  medical  standards  throughout  the  lamj 
in  due  course.  But  in  view  of  the  great  need  for  adequately  niannec 
hospitals  aU  over  the  land,  and  for  qualified  private  practitioneni| 
only  tlie  surface  of  the  problem  has  been  toucbed» 

The  CTiina  Medical  Board  proposes  in  due  time  to  cstAblif^h  a  simi 
lar  plant  and  staff  at  Shanghai,  South  China,  properly  speaking, 
is  still  neglected,  although  the  region  of  Canton  is  especially  rich  iiK 
clinical  material  of  all  sorts,  particular!}'  of  certain  tropical  dia- 
eases.  The  medical  school  of  Hongkong  University  which  is  not 
Chinese  soil,  charges  very  high  fees  and  does  not  have  a  wholetiioQ 
faculty,  but  is  manned  almost  entirely  by  physicians  wliose  chief  con- 
cem  is  their  private  practice.  The«^  reasons,  especially  in  vievf  oJ 
the  natural  attitude  of  the  Cantonese  toward  an  institution  wholly 
under  British  control  and  on  British  soil,  make  it  extreniely  de^iraUj 
to  develop  in  Canton  a  medical  school  of  the  highest  grade  u 
joint  missionary  and  Chinese  auspices.  Tlie  time  is  ripe,  if  only 
quat^e  funds  are  made  available.  No  greater  opportunity  fur  etti 
pMIanthropic  investment  can  be  found  in  China  than  now  offoi^  ii 
connection  with  medical  work  at  Canton  wliere  90  years  ago 
work  enti?red  China,  and  yet  where  existing  institutions  to-day 
not  adequate  to  the  situation. 
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IV.  CAUSES  OF  BACKWARDNESS. 

The  fundamental  element  in  the  three  types  of  education  just  dis- 
cussed is,  of  course,  natural  science  in  its  many  branches,  and  this 
involves  the  realm  of  ideas  most  in  contrast  with  the  content  of 
Chinese  education  of  the  old  type.  \Bul  even  more  fundamental  than 
the  difference  in  content  is  the  difference  in  method  and  attitude,  for 
it  is  here  that  the  major  causes  of  China's  backwardness  in  science 
are  discovered. 

ABSENCE  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD. 

"  Method  ■ '  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  modem  science, 
or  more  specifically  "  inductive  method."  This  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely lacking  among  the  Chinese,  whose  philosophers  have  pre- 
ferred a  priori  deduction,  and  given  greater  weight  to  analogy. 

Western  teachers  of  Chinese  students  are  constantly  impressed 
with  their  readiness  to  argue  by  illustration  and  to  accept  a  single 
illustration  as  proof;  not  that  they  consider  that  a  single  exception 
to  a  rule  invalidates  its  generality,  but  that  from  a  single  case  a 
general  law  can  be  deduced.  This  is  well  shown  by  the  following 
reply  which  was  made  by  a  college  freshman  in  his  geometry  ex- 
amination to  the  question :  "  IMiat  is  a  locus?",  the  class  having  spent 
a  due  proportion  of  the  term  on  loci  problems.  He  was  by  no  means 
an  unskillful  logician  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  though  he 
may  have  lacked  geometrical  perception,  when  he  answered  ''A 
locus  is  a  straight  line  all  the  points  of  which  are  equally  distant 
from  the  two  sides."  For  he  was  simply  attempting  to  put  in  gen- 
eralized form  the  first  case  of  a  locus  which  the  class  had  studied, 
viz,  that  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  a  straight  line  is  the  locus 
of  all  points  (in  the  plane  of  the  two  lines)  equally  distant  from 
the  extremities  of  that  line. 
I  ^The  method  of  the  Chinese  philosophers  was  a  priori,  and  it 
seems  that  they  adopted  this  course,  not  through  ignorance  of  the 
experimental  method,  but  from  choice.  The  maxim  of  Confucius 
that  "  knowledge  comes  from  the  study  of  things  "  could  not  be  more 
out  of  place  than  it  is  in  his  pages.  The  Chinase  claim  that  their 
sage  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  experimental  study  of  nature,  but  that 
it  was  lost;  and  thus  they  explain  the  backwardness  of  their  country 
in  experimental  sciences.  . 
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/  Practical  as  the  Chinese  confessedly  are,  it  is  rather  I'emarkable 
that  in  the  study  of  nature  their  philosophers  have  made  practi- 
cally no  use  of  the  inductive  method,! though  it  appears  that  some 
of  them  at  least  had  glimpses  of  its  virtue  as  early  as  500  years 
before  Bacon.  In  the  writings  of  the  brothers  Cheng  there  is  the 
following  question  and  answer: 

One  asked  whether,  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  nature,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  investigate  each  particular  object ;  or  may  not  some  one  thing 
be  seized  upon  from  which  the  knowledge  of  many  things  may  be 
derived. 

The  master  replied :  "  A  comprel>ensive  knowledge  of  nature  is  not 
so  easily  ac<]uired.  You  must  examine  one  thing  to-day  and  an- 
other thing  to-mori-ow,  and  when  you  have  accmnulated  a  store  of 
facts  your  knowledge  will  burst  its  shell  and  come  forth  into  fuller 
light,  connecting  all  the  particulai*s  by  general  laws." 

We  say  they  had  glimpses  of  the  virtue  of  the  inductive  method, 
for  it  is  hardly  to  be  asserted  that  a  philosopher  really  appreciated 
a  method  which  neither  he  nor  his  disciples  practiced  bat  merely 
spoke  of  ojifie.  Contrast  with  the  quotation  just  given  this  saying 
.qf  Chang/the  second  of  the  five  great  thinkers  of  the  Sung  dynasty: 
'  ^'To  know  nature,  you  must  first  know  Heaven.  If  you  have 
pushed  youi*  science  so  far  as  to  know  Heaven,  then  you  are  at  the 
source  of  all  things.  Knowing  their  evolution  you  can  tell  what 
ought  to  be,  and  what  ought  not  to  be,  without  waiting  for  anyone 
to  inform  you/'   j  ^ 

Between  these  two  dicta  we  see  the  parting  of  the  ways — one  lead- 
irtg  onl}  to  a  maze  of  hazy  unverified  and  unverifiable  speculations, 
(  the  other  destined  to  bring  any  philosopher  who  followed  it  into 
'  the  presence  of  valid  generalizations  based  on  observation;  and  we 
see  the  sages  of  China  choosing  the  wrong  pathway,  vainly  seeking 
a  short  cut  to  universal  knowledge  by  following  what  they  con- 
sidered by  the  light  of  mner  reasoning  to  be  the  order  of  nature, 
instead  of  laboriously  studying  one  thing  at  a  time  in  order  to 
^connect "  all  the  particulates  by  general  laws."  J  Had  her  early  thinkers 
taken  the  suggestion  of  the  Chengs  as  their  guiding  star,  China 
might  to-day  be  the  dean,  instead  of  the  most  backward  pupil  in 
the  school  of  science. 

SPIRIT  OF  INACCURACY. 

A  spirit  of  inaccuracy  or  of  indefiniteness,  of  being  satisfied  with 
very  approximate  statements,  as  veil  as  with  assumptions  instead  of 
proofs  and  of  generalizing  from  a  single  case,  is  most  prevalentjand 
will  only  be  dispelled  by  the  spread  of  modern  education.  There  is 
no  more  vexing  factor  in  the  life  of  a  foreigner  in  China  than  the 
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utter  lack  of  accuracy  among  the  Chinese  in  most  matters  involving 
numerical  relations.  The  ordinary  troubles  that  one  has  with  careless 
and  even  dishonest  workmen  and  contractors  are  enhanced  manyfold 
by  reason  of  the  discrepancies  between  the  various  measures  used  for 
different  purposes  though  called  by  the  same  name.  The  history  of 
the  method  by  which  the  units  were  adopted  and  fixed  is  lost  in  an- 
tiquity, and  the  variations  in  the  measures  now  used  destroy  any 
claim  that  there  ever  was  among  them  a  true  standard  such  as  those 
recognized  and  employed  by  western  peoples  to-day.  For  instance, 
the  chih  or  unit  of  length  differs  according  to  the  province  and  the 
prefecture,  tlie  city  and  the  ward,  the  craft  and  the  usage.  There  are 
over  100  different  values  of  the  chih  actually  in  use*  Some  of  these 
are  doubtless  derived  from  ancient  c^cial  chih,  but  the  majority  seem 
ratlier  to  be  due  to  caprice  of  custom.  The  variations  are  by  no 
means  small,  the  extreme  values  differing  on  the  average  by  more 
than  6  inches  in  a  imit  of  approximately  14  inches.  In  some  places 
the  carpenter's  foot  rule  is  11.14  inches  long,  whereas  the  mason's 
role  is  as  short  as  10.9  inches,  so  tliat  in  a  building  100  feet  long,  if 
this  difference  were  not  realized  by  the  architect,  and  he  furnished 
the  same  specifications  in  Chinese  measuit;  to  masons  and  carpenters, 
the  frame  of  the  house  would  overhang  the  stone  foundations  by  2 
feet.  In  most  cloth  shops  there  is  one  measuring  rod  to  use  in  buy- 
ing and  another  to  use  in  selling;  and  it  does  not  take  a  Solon  to  tell 
which  is  the  shorter.  The  maker  of  measuring  sticks'  or  of  balance 
rods  keeps  a  stock  of  ungraduated  blanks  and  will  insert  the  brass 
points  to  suit  the  wishes  of  his  customer.  Nearly  every  householder 
has  his  own  set  for  checking  again  against  those  of  itinerant  vendors 
of  dry  goods  and  foodstuffs. 

The  distance  between  two  points  A  and  B,  according  to  Chinese 
representation,  depends  not  merely  on  the  geometrical  factor,  but  on 
others  that  determine  the  relative  facility  of  travel  between  these 
points.  It  is  faither  from  A  to  B  than  from  B  to  A  if  B  is  up- 
stream from  A  on  a  river,  or  at  a  greater  elevation  on  a  hill  road. 
It  is  farther  between  A  and  B  at  night  or  when  raining  than  it  is  by 
day  or  when  clear.  While,  of  course,  the  practical  philosophy  of 
this  way  of  regarding  distance  is  evident,  it  still  is  true  that  such 
failure  to  separate  these  factoirs  from  the  geometrical  factor  in  the 
form  of  statement  operates  to  retard  appreciation  of  accurate  state- 
ment and  accurate  tli inking. 

Paper  may  be  sold  by  the  hundred  sheets;  and  yet  by  a  desire  to 
keep  the  stated  cost  per  hundred  uniform  in  spite  of  variations  in 
quality,  the  dealejp  will  "  call "  a  less  number  of  sheets  a  hundred 
dieets,  so  that  when  I  requested  my  servant  to  buy  a  hundred  sheets 
of  a  certain  paper  he  returned  with  80  and  insisted  that  "  in  that 
kind  of  paper  a  hundred  sheets  are  only  80." 
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The  truditionnl  unscientific  and  iinqnantitative  atti 
business  was  well  iUustrutcd  in  the  founding  of  the  II  ^  _ 
Works,  for  Chang  Chih-tung  when  he  ordered  from  tbroad  Um 
machinery  for  China's  first  modern  iron  works,  not  only  did  not  kncm 
where  he  was  going  to  locate  the  plant,  but  he  did  not  know  whai 
type  of  ore  it  would  have  to  handle,  for  no  ore  hnd  been  discovered 
When  he  ordered  the  machinery  lie  was  stationed  in  Canton,  &ii< 
when  it  reached  China  he  had  been  transferred  t4j  Wuchang,  an< 
it  was  pure  goo<l  luck  that  ore  suitable  for  the  type  of  |)lant  he  hni 
ordered  was  actually  discovei*ed  below  Hankow  and  a  good  coal  min< 
found  above. 

Although  a  fii^t  impression  of  China  and  the  Chinese  may  be  thM 
of  deadening  uniformity,  it  takes  Imt  a  little  closer  ol^servation  U 
show  that  this  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  Along  with  thl 
manifold  divergencies  in  speech  and  customs,  which  play  a  pan* 
mount  part  in  the  life  of  the  people,  and  which  by  a  comnnm  sayloj 
do  not  run  uniform  for  10  U  (Jl  luilcs)  togetlier,  there  h  a  like  di^ 
Tersity  in  those  standards  of  <]nAntity  upon  the  absolute  invariability 
of  which  so  much  of  the  comfort  of  life  and  the  entire  advance  a 
science  in  western  land  depends.  So  far  from  suffering  any  inooa^ 
venience  in  the  existence  of  a  double  standard  of  any  kind^  tin 
oriental  seems  keenly  to  enjoy  it,  and  two  kinds  of  \veiglil.s,  or  tw0 
kinds  of  measures  seem  to  him  natural  and  normal,  and  modem  ediii 
cation  is  only  just  beginning  to  oi>en  hia  eyes  to  the  inliereiil 
objections. 

The  vvholc  Chinese  system  of  thinking  is  based  on  such  a  diffcrcul 
line  of  assumptions  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  thai 
they  can  ill  comprehend  the  mania  which  seems  to  possi!ss  thi 
occidental  to  ascertain  everything  with  unerring  accuracy.  Cu^ 
riously  enough,  concomitant  with  the  early  development  of  thcil 
system  of  weights  and  measures — ^a  decimal  system  for  the  mori 
part — the  Chinese  have  become  fixed  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  b 
tens*  and  frequently  refuse  to  make  a  statement  of  number  tieiifri 
to  the  tiuHi  than  a  midtiple  of  10.  An  old  man  m  ^  70  oi*  80  yi 
of  age"  when  you  know  for  a  cenainty  that  he  was  70  only  a  y\ 
ago,  A  few  people  are  *'  10  or  20, ''  a  ^'  few  tens, ''  or  perhaps  "  ovi!| 
flo  many  tens/^  The  hume  \aguencss  runs  in  all  their  statemisfilil 
and  for  gieater  accuracy  than  thi-^  *hi>  ("hineHo  «h»  »t»>t  4  uro.  pxeep 
when  you  aiv  paying  them  money  i 

The  fifht  generation  of  Chinese  clicnuMs  will  pn>r*abiy  1*^^*  **  a  fcn 
tciij^'*  of  iu  number  as  a  result  of  the  proceesi  of  niixiug  a  ^  few  lent 
of  grains  **  of  something  with  "  several  ten^  of  grains  ^  of  somoiliiii^ 
else,  the  cons<-i|iu*iice  l>cing  an    unanticipated  exi>loKic>n, 

The  Clunese  ai*e  as  capable  of  learning  minute  acctimcy  in  al 
thingb  as  any  nation  ever  was — nay,  moi^  so,  for  they  are  eiiduwej 
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with  infinite  i>atieDce,  but  the  point  Lert  is  tlmt  as  iil  present  uonbti- 
tuted  they  ai'e  entirely  free  from  the  (luality  of  accuracy  and  that 
they  do  not  know  what  it  means  except  as  they  come  under  modem 
education. 

FIVE  OTHER  CAUSES. 

Another  cause  of  China's  backwardness  in  modem  science  is  to  be , 
found  in  the  Ijck  of  mathematicaljtn^owleclge,  or  the  faihire  to  applj 
it.    Even  though  Chinese  i^Kilosophers  early  niadt?  most  reaiarkablel 
Independent  advances,  esi>eciaHy  in  algebra,  the  Imowledge  of  mathe-^ 
matics  is  to-day  very  small  among  Chinese  scholars  except  where 
they  hare  recently  been  under  foreign  instruction. 

Tlie  language  difficulty  has  already  been  sufficiently  outlined,  nThe 
old  system  of  education  quenched  the  spjrit  of  inquiry  and  neglected 
to  include  knowledfre  of  s<  ience  as  a  requirement  for  political  prefer- 
ment, which  was  the  end  of  all  education.  The  influence  of  astrolo- 
gers, fortune  tellers,  and  geomancers  was  reinforced  by  the  official 
indiffercnce  regarding  popular  education  so  long  as  the  Government 
felt  that  its  own  security  depended  somewhat  upon  the  uphohling  of 
ancient  superstitions  and  reverences,  an  attitude  which  fortunately 
now  seen  its  day  even  in  China,    ' 
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A  moi-e  widespread  contact  with  translations  of  western  books  is 
slowly  but  sui'ely  bringing  the  reading  Chinese  into  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  we^^tern  or  more  scientific  thinking.    Their  increasing  famil-i 
iarity  witli  the  inventions  and  methods  of  the  West  is  undemiiningt 
their  <5uperstition,  as  is,  also,  the  spread  of  Christian  theology. 

The  changes  in  the  method  of  instruction  and  the  system  of  educa- 
tion are  for  the  most  part  tending  to  develop  a  spirit  of  inquir^^  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  inductive  method,  which  is  beginning  to  yield 
due  fruit.  When  the  influence  of  returned  students  who  have  been 
adquatcly  traine*!  in  western  countries  and  that  of  the  graduates 
from  first-class  mission  and  Government  colleges  becomes  nuire  po- 
tent, we  may  expect  to  see  a  much  more  rapid  development  of  the 
educational  system,  but  here  again  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
and  the  difficulties  as  to  efficient  teaching  force  and  adequate  re- 
sources are  such  that  only  natives  can  achieve  the  ultimate  solution* 
We  teachers  from  abroad  can  hardly  expect  to  do  more  thau  to  give* 
the  impulse  and  to  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  vanguard  of  such 
an  advance. 

\Mien  special  and  general  education  has  proceeded  far  enough  to 
provide  the  trained  men  nee<led  to  make  the  various  adjustments  in- 
volved in  the  treuiendously  complex  renaissance  of  this  nation  andj 
to  have  provided  the  background  of  an  enlightened  people,  there  wiF 
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of  fl  surety  l>e  found  umong  Chinese  ntiidents  many  who  will  Uc^i^f 
follow  the  torch  of  learning  and  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  boniH 
whom  will  attain  a  high  degiee  of  iinalyticnl  i>ower  and  <^xp<*rtmenlji 
skill,  for  the  Chinese  after  all  are  CLipable  of  exact  and  c«r«fit 
thought  under  right  conditions,  and  moreover  possess  uniisnat  p^ 
tienee  and  manual  skill.  The  Chinese  have  a  jwwer  of  applic*iitioi 
and  a  capacity  for  detail  that  15  de^itined  to  bring  success  it)  dcieatifi 
inquiiy  when  once  they  get  the  background^  adopt  the  method,  uu 
make  the  start.  ■ 

The  irresistible  progress  ik*8tined  to  be  made  by  western  .sriH*<i 
among  the  Chinese  will  surely  undermine  their  faith  in  tlto  B<xik  «* 
Changes,  which  is  at  the  base  of  Chinese  philosophy,  Wliatei'er  i 
permanently  true  will  remain  in  imperi^shable  blocks,  but  tbo  strui! 
tui*e  as  u  whole  will  fall  in  ruinb,  with  Chinese  ideals  pitilefisly  mn^ 
iri"evocably  shattered.  At  this  critical  period  of  the  disintegratioii  o 
outworn  forces,  wliat  new  moral  and  spiritual  ideas  are  to  it^place  th 
old  in  order  tl^at  the  new  state  nf  these  [leoph*  may  imt  hr  wQBi 
than  the  6rst?  fl 

Mere  education  in  the  science  of  the  west,  mere  contact  with  w^ 

ern  civilization,  commerce,  railways,  telegraphs,  mines,  etc.,  can  n 

be  expected  and  are  not  calculated  to  legenerale  Cliimi^  because  the; 

have  no  direct  mural  ur  sxiiritual  value,  aiul  the  Chinese  j>eem  never  t 

have  been  profoundly  moved  by  other  than  moral  and  spiritual  foroea 

•^Education  whicli  deals  only  with  coordinated  phyaical  or  inenla 

facts,  conducted  however  thorougldy,  does  not  prove  adeq 

regulation  of  the  conduct  of  mankind.     Xt  is  so  largely  f 

tlmt  it  leaves  uian^s  highest  nature  unsattstied  and  ahnost  imtotiched 

therefore*,  it  is  imperative  in  the  pt^esent  intellectual  and  itmterai 

awakening  that  the  nioi-e  subtkj  forces  which  will  profoundly  ik€tt 

\  the  soul  of  the  race  siiould  l>e  fostered  side  by  side  with  tlic^  oUiem 

I      At  the  haiue  time  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  it*petition  of  tin 

unwarranted  conflict  b^lween  science  and  n*ligion.    Oar  instniclii]i 

J  jiiiist   be  such  thai   these   two   departments   are  not   regarded   ■ 

antagonistic,  but  as  sut>plementary,  not  only  in  aHecting  daily  111 

,  and  crmduct,  but  supplementary,  also,  as  revelations  of  the  char 

IjBcter  and  purposi>8  of  tio<l.    We  must,  also,  avoid  the  tendency  li 

imixjse  a  M'^teju    which   is   tlie  outgrowth   of   western   riviUstatioi 

without  due  regai'd  for  the  orieJital  character  and  mode  of  thinking; 

Much  of  the  prejudice  against  miasionai*y  work  hs^  doubileiAA  beei 

due  to  itH  connet^rion  in  many  instances  with  an  irrati' 

which   happily   lias   i)een   and    is   being   largely   eiiia .    ..,    ,., 

broadening  of  edncation.  Missionary  education  sliould  be.  and  11 
si»veral  iunI  it ut ions  already  is,  characterized  by  tl 

horizoiu  atlapted  tu  China  s  present  situation,  yet     .  . 

once  to  her  futui'e  welfare  and  that  of  the  worUl  as  int  1  bj 
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her;  with  the  utmost  care  it  looks  to  the  moral  development  of  the 
pe<^Ie,  for  such  faults  as  the  Chinese  have  can  be  eradicated  by 
education  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term.  Both  the  sti'ength  and 
the  weakness  of  China  emphasize  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  bear 
upon  tlie  nation  those  influences  which  will  align  her  on  the  side 
working  for  the  higlier  development  of  the  whole  human  race. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  its  best  form  will  not  sud- 
denly introduce  the  millennium  into  China,  for  all  intermediate 
stages  must  be  passed  through  before  the  goal  is  reached,  but  it  will 
for  tlie  first  time  in  Chinese  history  realize  the  motto  of  the  ancient 
Tang  repeated  so  impressively  in  moi*e  recent  days  by  Chang  Chi 
Tung!  *' Regenerate,  regenerate  tlie  people."  Thus  alone  can  the 
coimtry  be  adapted  to  tlie  akered  conditions  bi*ought  about  by  the 
impact  of  western  thought.  Christianity  has  been  tried  as  yet  upon  | 
a  small  scale  only,  but  has  already  brought  forth  fruit  after  its/ 
kind.  When  it  shall  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and  have  had^ 
opportunity  to  develop  its  potentialities  in  a  manner  specially 
adapted  to  the  situation,  it  will  give  to  China  intellectually,  morally, 
and  spiritually  the  long-sought  for  elixir  of  a  new  life. 

CONTRADICTORY  CHARACTERISTICS. 

In  reviewing  the  faults  and  virtues  of  this  remarkable  people, 
one  realizes  that  they  possess  or  exhibit  strangely  contradictor}'' 
characteristics,  at  least  contradictory  as  we  of  the  west  view  them, 
though  I  am  mindful  that  often  the  oriental,  especially  the  Chinese, 
sees  no  contradiction  between  ideas  or  ideals  which  we  may  consider 
mutually  exclusive. 

Ingenious  in  small  things,  they  rarely  carry  their  inventions  in 
any  direction  to  its  natural  sequel.  Responsible  for  some  of  the 
best  of  early  achievements  in  applied  arts,  they  have  made  no  gi'eat 
inventions  in  recent  centuries. 

As  a  nation  they  present  the  greatest  example  of  persistence, 
while  as  individuals  they  are  often  singularly  lacking  in  this  qual- 
ity. They  show  great  economy  in  use  of  materials,  but  are  very 
wasteful  of  time  and  energy.    They  build  but  do  not  repair. 

Kind-hearted  and  in  general  considerate  of  animals  in  deference 
to  Buddhistic  teachings,  allowing  even  snakes  to  live,  they  let  men 
die  of  starvation  by  the  roadside  and  seldom  make  heroic  efforts  to 
save  endangered  lives ;  in  hard  times  the  lower  classes  even  sell  their 
cliildren  to  be  slaves. 

/  So  drilled  in  usage  of  the  past,  they  continue  in  old  ways  even 
,when  the  reason  for  that  way  has  long  since  ceased.  So  conscious 
of  their  obligation  to  the  past,  they  are  comparatively  indifferent 
lio  the  claims  of  the  conmiunity  in  which  they  themselves  are  livinpr 
'''and  have  little  idea  of  passing  on  to  the  future  with  interest  what 
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they  have  received  from  the  past.  They  spend  rnst  sums  in 
to  ancestors,  but  def^trov  the  forests  that  wouhl  safe^iard  their  01 
descendants.  They  practice  earh'  niarria^  and  polygamy  for  i 
sake  of  progeny,  and  yet  impoverish  their  posterity-  TW  nati- 
which  of  all  now  extant  hiis  shown  the  greatest  power  of  |H*n5i 
tencp,  has  nevertheless  made  the  least  provision  for  its  own  fiitiif 
This  outstanding  result  of  aiiee^stor  worship  and  ^ho  all-pervadi 
practice  of  "squeeze'*  are  the  two  paramount  evils  of  Chinese  lil 
Serious  as  these  faults  are  and  slow  in  their  removal,  they  can  I 
ovefX!onie  by  a  typo  of  education  that  will  develop  the  scienttj 
spirit,  higher  moral  ideas,  especially  a  regard  for  the  communii 
and  the  future*  and  greater  strengtli  of  character;  in  shorty  tl 
higliest  type  of  modern  education  which  while  training  the  «tndei 
fur  eifective  service  will  also  spiritualize  his  motives  in  life.  Hi 
is,  indeed,  the  high  aim  many  of  our  American  nusaionary  college 
are  fulfilling  to  the  extent  of  their  ability. 
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V.  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SERVE  CHINA. 

Although  the  first  modem  schools  in  China  were  begun  under  mis- 
sion auspices  and  some  of  the  best  educational  institutions  to-day 
are  under  mission  auspices,  the  education  of  the  Chinese  is  not  the 
problem  of  the  mission  boards;  it  is  China's  own  problem.  But  in 
view  of  the  immensity  of  the  Government's  task,  the  missions  have 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  render  a  real  service  to  China.  In 
view  of  the  disturbed  political  conditions  ever  since  the  revolution  of 
1911,  the  governmental  effort  at  providing  general  education  has, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  been  very  ineffective.  The  mission  schools 
have  even  a  greater  opportunity  to-day  to  help  mold  the  educational 
system  of  China  than  was  even  thought  possible  in  1911  when  such 
a  new  spurt  was  taken  under  the  First  Republic  in  educational  mat- 
ters, the  most  marked  since  the  eventful  day  in  1905  when  a  stroke 
of  the  Imperial  pen  abolished  the  old  system  of  literary  examinations 
and  called  for  the  establishment  of  modern  schools  throughout  the 
land. 

As  already  indicated,  the  great  handicaps  in  the  Government's  edu- 
cational work  are  the  lack  of  funds,  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers, 
and  the  lack  of  honest  and  progressive  administrators.  An  adequate 
appreciation  of  the  function  of  education  and  the  precise  adjustment 
of  the  type  attempted  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  of  the 
nation  are  also  still  to  be  achieved.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  mission 
institutions  have  had  and  are  still  to  have  a  very  great  share  in 
shaping  the  course  of  China's  educational  development. 

After  several  decades  of  diffused  and  experimental  service,  which, 
however,  has  been  of  great  value  and  was  even  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary, the  Protestant  missions  are  aiming  to  furnish  China  with  a 
thoroughly  standardized  and  coordinated  system  of  Christian  educa- 
tion, emphasizing  quality  rather  than  quantity,  so  as  to  provide 
educated  leadership  in  the  various  professions  and  vocations,  and 
an  intelligent  and  reasonably  educated  church  membership  and 
trustworthy  citizenship  who  will  constructively  influence  their  com- 
munity life.  This  is  serving  as  a  challenge  and  a  corrective  to  the 
national  schools  of  similar  grade. 

PROGRESS  OF  MISSIONARY  OCCUPATION. 

Missionary  occupation  of  China  may  be  regarded  as  covering  six 
stages:  Fix)ra  1807  to  1860  it  was  confined  to  the  coast,  mostly  the 
southern  half  of  the  coast,  the  beginning  having  been  made  at  Canton. 
ISeiir— 19 4^  49 
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From  1861  to  1877  the  eastern  third  of  tlie  coimtrj-  was  more  or  less 
generally  covered.  From  1878  to  1890  the  missionaries  were  pretty 
generally  distributed,  except  in  Hunan,  Kweichow,  and  Kwangsi. 
During  1871  to  1900  the  occupation  became  quite  general,  though,  of 
course,  with  considerable  variations.  From  1901  to  1910  the  increase 
was  most  marked  in  Uie  middle  third  of  the  country  divided  longi- 
tudinally. From  1911  to  1917  there  has  been  a  movement  of  concen- 
tration to  fewer  centers  farly  evenly  distributed,  except  in  the  far 
corners  northwest  and  southwest^ 

STATISTICS  OF  MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

Out  of  a  total  of  6,000  Protestant  missionaries,  some  4,800  are 
Americans,  and  of  these  some  1,500  are  engaged  in  educational  work, 
which  includes  two-thirds  of  all  the  educational  work  at  pi'esent 
under  way  in  China  under  Protestant  auspices.  Unfortunately  the 
statistics  of  Catholic  work  are  not  available,  though  there  are  many 
French,  German,  and  Belgian  Catholic  missions,  and  a  few  American 
priests  who  work  under  one  or  the  other  of  tliese  missions.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Catholic  missions  are  not  so  ambitious  from  a  purely 
educational  point  of  view,  thou^i  they  ai-e  fairly  strong  on  indus- 
trial work  connected  with  the  production  of  churcli  fixtures  and 
furnishings,  and  some  of  the  best  scientific  work  ever  done  in  China, 
both  in  former  and  in  recent  years,  has  been  under  French  Catholic 
auspices. 

Protestant  missions  in  China,  besides  their  medical  work,  conducted 
in  1917-18  115  kindergartens;  5,276  lower  elementary  schools;  575 
higher  elementary:  233  middle  or  high  schools;  28  colleges;  150 
normal  and  training  schools;  31  theological  schools;  40  industrial 
schools,  and  49  orphanages — a  total  of  1,227  institutions,  with  a 
teaching  force  of  1,471  foreigners  (831  of  them  women)  and  9,595 
Chinese  (2,783  of  them  women),  and  a  total  enrollment  of  170,659 
students  (54,401  of  them  girls)  distributed  as  follows:  3,196  kinder- 
garten; 133,826  in  lower  elementary;  19,605  in  higher  elementary; 
12,533  in  middle  school;  1,499  in  college;  1,409  in  industrial;  985 
theological;  and  1,544  in  orphanages. 

The  proportion  of  female  students  is  highest  in  the  elementary 
grades  where  they  are  about  one  to  two,  and  in  the  normal  school 
where  they  outnumber  the  males  nearly  two  to  one.    But  in  middle 

^  As  a  forcp  worklns  for  tho  modernization  of  China,  thonph  not  always  In  a  mannor 
most  to  be  doBlrod,  we  should  mention  also  the  many  foreign  merchants  and  consular 
and  diplomatic  officers,  who,  however,  are  pracUcally  confined  to  the  50-o«ld  treaty 
ports.  There  are  probably  150,000  Japanese,  or  more  than  all  the  other  foreignera  taken 
logether.  Next  are  the  Russia hr,  who  number  perhaps  50,000.  whereas  10,000  wUl  prob- 
ably cover  the  Britisji  (not  counting  liongkong).  and  8,000  will  corer  the  Americans, 
who  have  greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  while  of  French  and  of  Germans  (until  the 
war  unsettled  everything)  there  would  likely  be  some  4,000  each,  with  perlmpa  lesa 
than  5,000  of  other  foreign  nationalities  combined. 
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schools  the  ratio  is  1  girl  to  5  boys,  while  in  actual  college  grades  the 
ratio  is  1  to  22.  There  is  as  yet  no  institution  under  Government 
auspices  where  a  girl  can  get  instruction  of  collegiate  grade,  and 
only  three,  pix>bably  two,  of  really  collegiate  grade  under  mission 
auspices. 

While  complete  data  are  not  available,  it  seems  likely  that  these 
ratios  between  female  and  male  students  would  probably  hold  good, 
roughly  speaking,  for  Grovemment  schools  as  well  as  missionary. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION. 

The  system  of  Christian  education,  ranging  from  kindergarten  to 
university,  is  widely  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  culminates 
in  the  strategic  centers  to  be  mentioned  presently.  There  are  nine 
local'  Christian  educational  associations  covering  from  one  to  three 
provinces  each,  and  in  turn  affiliated  with  the  Christian  Educational 
Assoc^iation  of  China  with  headquarters  in  Shanghai. 

A  relatively  small  portion  of  the  population  of  China  is  found  in 
the  cities.  Nine-tenths  of  the  population  live  in  the  country  or  in 
relatively  small  aggregates,  some  in  isolated  homes,  but  generally 
clustered  in  hamlets  and  villages.  These  afford  a  smaller  working 
unit  than  is  usual  in  many  other  countries,  and  are  the  natural  basis 
upon  which  to  start  in  the  education  of  the  common  people  of  China, 
whereas  the  training  of  the  leaders  for  that  more  general  educational 
conquest  ran  best  be  done  near  the  largest  cities. 

Although  the  gi^eat  bulk  of  missionary  education  is  still  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  gi'ades,  in  more  recent  time  a  number  of 
schools  of  college  grade  have  been  developed,  nine  even  assuming  the 
title  of  university,  though  the  validity  of  such  a  claim  may  be 
questioned. 

The  strategic  points  at  which  mission  colleges  are  located  and 
Government  institutions  also  are  concentrated  are  as  follows : 

From  south  to  north  through  the  eastern  provinces.  Canton,  Foo- 
chow,  Shanghai,  and  the  neighboring  cities  of  Ilangchow,  Soochow, 
and  Nanking  (all  of  which  are  connected  with  Shanghai  by  rail), 
Tsinan,  Tientsin,  and  Peking.  Up  the  Yangtsze  650  miles  is  the 
educational  center  of  Wuchang  and  Hankow,  which  is  the  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh  of  China  combined,  being  the  intersection  of  the  main 
trunk  lines  of  traffic,  and  is  the  center  of  a  great  coal  and  iron  region. 
South  from  Hankow  is  situated  Changsha,  the  capital  of  Hunan 
^  Province,  the  la?t  to  be  open  to  foreign  influence,  and  here  Yale  main- 
tains an  educational  and  medical  mission.  In  the  far  west  at 
Chengtu,  the  capital  of  the  great  province  of  Szechwan,  there  is  the 
beginning  of  a  college  which  has  one  of  the  brightest  prospects  in  all 
China. 
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Of  2(i  colleges,  in  some  of  whirli  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  still 
high-school  grade,  10  are  nmintained  as  '^nnion*^  institutions 
.several  denoininational  boards  oonperating,  while  two  are  strict 
iionspctariaii  though  Christian.  These  are  Yali  or  the  Odlege 
Yale  at  t*hangsha,  the  capital  of  the  last  provine<*  to  be  opened 
foreipiers.  and  Canton  Christian  College,  which  nmy  in  n  way  I 
legarded  as  an  intercollegiate  mission,  since  eight  American  ini?titi 
tion>  maintain  each  a  representative  on  the  faculty  of  this  school  i 
ilistant  China  as  a  part  of  the  foreipi  work  nf  their  Student  Chri 
tian  Association  or  other  special  organization.'  Curiously  enoug 
both  of  these  institutions  have  had  a  renuirkatile  degree  of  financi 
support  from  the  Chinese;  in  the  case  of  Yali  this  has  taken  it 
form  of  a  definite  cooperative  basis,  while  at  Canton  money,  bol 
for  building  and  for  running  expenses,  has  been  turned  over  u: 
conditionally  to  the  trujstees  of  tlie  college  incorporated  in  New  Yor 

Since  the  most  striking  features  of  the  recent  development  of  moi 
ern  education  in  Cluna  under  Cliristian  auspices  are  nearly  all  wi 
illustrated  in  the  rase  of  Canton  Christian  College,  and  are  natural^ 
better  known  to  us  in  detail,  we  shall  present  a  brief  aeeouxit  of  tk 
institution  as  an  example. 


»Tbese   are:  rolwrslty   of   r*»iinfty1v»tilji.    Pt'iiitRjrlvjinlli   «tiite   Ootkfv.   Tnacli«r* 
ri^lEt  of  Columbia  rnlvowlty,  Vasaar  lV^Ue««^  Wllllttios  CoU<«e,  Unlvcmtty  of  rttlgtm 
Knoaim  State  AgriculLural  Collo^i\  and  WasUiD^tOD  aod  L('«  riilv«;r»lqr. 
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CANTON  CHRISTIAN  COLLE6B. 

The  history  of  the  Canton  Christian  College  falls  naturally  Into  three  periods: 
Inception,  1884-1903;  organization,  19U4-191S;  and  realization,  1919  and 
beyond. 

The  embryonic  stage  began  with  the  conception  In  1884  on  the  part  of  two 
far-sighted  members  of  the  American  Presbytei*ian  Mission  at  Canton  (Rev. 
B.  C.  Henry  and  Dr.  A.  I*.  Happer),  that  there  should  be  established  under 
Christian  auspices  a  ci>llege  of  high  standard  to  serve  South  China.  In  1885, 
Dr.  Happer  raised  in  America  an  initial  fund  of  approximately  $100,000,  a 
very  large  sum  in  those  days  for  higher  e<lucation  in  China. 

On  his  return  to  Canton  Dr.  Happer  received  a  remarkable  petition  signed 
by  no  less  than  400  Chinese,  including  prominent  officials,  scholars,  gentry,  and 
merchants  of  Kwangtung  Province,  urging  that  the  project  be  carried  forward 
as  rapidly  as  poHsib!e,  so  as  to  satisfy  a  long-felt  want. 

The  trustees  were  incorporated  as  of  "The  Christian  College  in  China,**  under 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  iu  1893  and  for  a  time 
owned  the  property  and  carried  on  the  boys*  school  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion at  Canton,  pending  decision  as  to  the  permanent  location  of  the  proiK>sed 
higher  institution.  In  response  to  a  petition  in  1898  signed  by  54  pastors, 
licentiates,  teachers,  and  elders  of  all  denominations  in  and  near  Canton  urging 
that  the  college  be  maintained  in  Canton  to  serve  the  church  as  a  whole,  the 
trustees  finally  determined  to  secure  a  permanent  site  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
ancient  "City  of  Itams,"  the  largest  non-Christian  city  in  the  world.  In  1899 
a  separate  school  was  started  on  a  wholly  undenominational  basis  which  was 
moved  to  Macao  during  tlie  Boxer  disturbances  and  remaine<l  there  four  years 
while  the  small  rice  Helds,  bamboo  groves,  ponds,  and  innumerable  grave  plots 
near  Canton  on  which  the  college  could  be  built,  were  gradually  acquired. 

The  perio<l  of  organization  began  with  the  occupation  iu  1904  of  the  present 
site  on  tlie  north  shore  of  the  island  of  Honam,  2^  miles  east  of 
the  center  of  Canton  City,  the  metropolis  of  Kwangtung  Province  which  Is  90 
miles  from  Hongkong,  one  of  the  great  ports  of  the  world.  In  anticipation  of 
this  fixing  of  site,  the  corporate  name  had  been  amended  in  1903  to  be  **Canton 
Christian  College." 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  institution  since  1904  has  been  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth.  The  campus  has  increaseil  from  20  acres  to  over  130; 
the  two  long  wootlen  bungalows,  which  provided  temporary  shelter  for  the 
whole  institution  in  the  first  years,  are  now  supplemente<l  not  only  by  a  score 
of  other  temporary  buildings,  many  of  which  are  of  brick,  but  by  27  permanent 
fire-resisting  and  ant-proof  buildings,  with  3  more  in  course  of  construc- 
tion today.  The  student  body  has  grown  from  60  to  600  and  the  staff  from 
6  Amerlcuns  and  6  Chinese  to  31  Americans,  2  British,  and  51  Chinese  (not 
counting  wives  who  do  not  teach).  The  budget  of  current  expenses  has  risen 
from  $20,000  Hongkong  currency  to  over  $200,000  annually.    Only  one  element 
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has  failed  to  grow,  the  all-important  item  of  endowment;  there  was  none  in 
1904  and  there  Is  practically  none  in  1919. 

Half  of  the  budget  for  current  expenses  Is  met  by  student  fees  and  rentals; 
the  remainder  must  be  secui*ed  each  year  from  generous  individuals  or  sup- 
lK»rting  groups,  Chinese  or  American.  Tlie  investment  at  the  college  to  date 
is  about  as  follows;  Grounds  $80,000,  buildings  $350,000,  equipment  $35,000. 
or  a  total  of  $465,000  United  States  currency.  The  rapid  growth  and  tliis 
substantial  investment  make  even  moix^  urgent  the  securing  of  an  adequate 
endowment 

A  most  encouraging  feature  of  this  period  has  been  the  cooperation  of  the 
Chinese.  Of  the  30  permanent  buildings,  10  have  been  given  by  Chinese,  wliile 
during  tlje  past  seven  years  as  much  money  for  all  purposes,  current  expenses^, 
as  well  as  buildings,  has  been  received  from  Chinese  sources  (including  tuition 
fees)  as  from  America.  Twice  since  the  Great  War  imbalanced  everything  and 
American  contributions  to  the  college  have  fallen  to  half  tlieir  former  rate, 
the  student:?  have  voluntarily  and  enthusiastically  conducted  local  campaigns 
and  In  10  days*  time  collected  Individual  subscriptions  of  small  sums,  wliich 
totaled  $17,000  Hongkong  currency  in  1915,  and  $22,000  In  1918.  to  be  appUed 
to  current  expenses.  Without  these  student  campaigns  the  institution  could 
not  have  met  its  obligatlona  But  such  efforts  can  not  be  relied  ui)on  too  often, 
and  from  American  friends  more  adequate  help  should  come  in  behalf  of  stu- 
dents who  thus  have  proved  their  wortli.  When  in  the  early  summer  of  1018 
a  chapter  of  the  American  Ited  Cross  was  formed  in  Canton,  every  student  and 
every  Chinese  instructor  in  the  Canton  Christian  College  became  a  paying  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Besides  organizations  of  former  students  in  Canton,  Hongkong,  Saigon,  and 
Peking,  the  Canton  Christian  College  Club  of  North  America  Includes  some 
75  alert  members.  These  groups  have  done  much  In  securing  friends  for  the 
college  as  well  as  by  contributions  In  money. 

Chapters  of  a  general  association  of  Chinese  friends  and  supporters  have 
been  established  in  China  and  In  36  cities  of  North  Ajnerlca,  including  such 
centers  as  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Montreal, 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Vancouver.  In  the  year  1016-17  the  membership  fees 
of  this  Chinese  association  in  North  America  amounted  to  $6,400,  and  were 
appUed  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  college. 

A  third  noteworthy  characteristic  of  this  period  of  organization  Is  that  the 
Institution  was  practically  forced  to  become  coeducational,  as  it  now  is  in  all 
grades.  While  continuing  to  have  girls  as  well  as  boys  In  the  elementary 
school  and  to  keep  the  secondary  school  open  for  girls  who  prefer  this  type  of 
institution.  It  is  now  proposed  to  refrain  from  developing  a  separate  secondary 
school  for  girls,  and  to  back  the  True  Light  Middle  School  for  girls,  already 
fairly  well  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
on  the  condition  that  they  offer  adequate  preparation  for  entrance  to  our 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  direct  girls  desiring  to  pursue  collegiate 
stndtes  to  the  Canton  Christian  College.  As  the  number  of  women  increaseji, 
courses  especially  adapted  to  their  needs  will  be  developed  and  in  due  coui-ae 
a  separate  college  for  women  established,  although  for  some  time  the  numbers 
win  be  far  too  small  to  warrant  such  a  step.  At  present  there  are  about  40 
girl  students  in  the  whole  Institution,  of  whom  only  one  is  in  the  c<»llege  proper, 
though  In  previous  years  six  other  girls  have  been  regular  sttidents  In  this 
department.  Experience  In  the  secondary  grades  has  shown  that  the  girls 
are  very  close  competitors  of  the  boys  in  point  of  scliolarsldp. 

In  accordance  with  Dr.  Hapi)er*s  original  intention  and  for  tin*  reasons  set 
forth  In  the  earlier  section  of  this  article  on  the  language  problem,  Kuglish 
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la  the  medium  of  instmction  for  all  modern  subjects  beyond  the  second  year  of 
the  secondary  school.  At  the  same  time  a  high  standard  In  Chinese  subjects 
is  maintained  and  all  students  are  required  to  study  Mandarin,  which  Is  also 
employed  as  tlie  medium  of  Instruction  for  some  of  tlie  courses,  such  as  the 
geography  aiMl  the  history  of  China. 

Three  elemei>ts  of  modern  education  are  so  entirely  novel  in  comparison 
with  the  old-style  education  In  China  af  d  are  of  such  recognized  importance 
to-day  that  a  brief  mention  will  suffice  to  Indicate  the  special  emphasis  they 
receive  in  Canton  Christian  College,  aa  indeed  In  all  progressive  scliools  In 
China.    The  natural  sciences*  manual  training^  and  atlUetlcs. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  relation  of  the  courses  In  the  various  de- 
partments of  natural  science  to  China's  need  for  leaders  in  industrial  and 
hygienic  reformation.  The  details  of  such  work  at  Canton  Christian  College 
are  set  forth  In  a  later  section  of  this  article. 

In  endeavoring  to  introduce  and  develop  interest  In  manual  training,  It  has 
been  necessaiTr  to  proeeetl  wisely,  In  view  of  the  traditional  antipathy  toward 
any  sort  of  manual  toil  on  the  part  of  the  scholar  class.  But  that  the  move- 
ment has  been  crowned  with  abundant  success  Is  evident  from  the  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  our  stutleuts  in  digging  a  large  outdoor  swimming  pool  two  years 
ago  and  grading  their  own  athletic  field  In  the  past  year,  both  tremendous 
undertakings  involving  daily  participation  In  dirty  work  which  covered  more 
tlian  a  year  In  each  case.  Rich  and  poor,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  old-style 
teachers  as  well  as  returned  students  from  America,  all  joined  in  the  work. 
This  rtmlly  remarkable  result  was  not  suddenly  attained  but  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  seciueuee  of  gradetl  steps  calculated  to  overcome  traditional  prejudice. 
And  In  u\l  of  ti^is,  cooperation  or  example  on  the  part  of  the  American  in- 
Btruetors  has  bt^n  a  leading  factor ;  indee<l,  in  the  digging  of  the  pool  some  of 
the  American  women  of  the  campus  took  active  part. 

Outd<K)r  games  were,  of  course,  introduced  at  the  very  inauguration  of  the 
institution  and  naturally  the  long  finger  nails  and  the  long  gown  were  not 
long  In  coming  oft  when  once  the  wearer  actively  participated  In  a  game  of 
association  footbalL  That  was  the  first  step;  other  athletic  forms  were 
readily  developed  and  the  total  effect  of  such  In  opening  flie  mind  as  well  as 
the  pores  has  been  of  untold  value. 

In  the  line  of  manual  training  more  properly  speaking,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  traditional  reverence  for  the  written  and  printed  "  character  "  and  ele- 
Bientary  practice  in  typesetting  and  printing  was  introduced  as  the  thin  edge 
of  the  we<lge,  which  In  due  course  was  followed  by  required  work  in  carpentry^ 
basket  and  rattan  work,  and  then  later  in  gardening — all  this,  of  course,  In 
the  secondai-y  school.  While  in  the  college  proper  nearly  the  whole  time  as- 
signed to  science  courses  is  spent  in  laboratory  and  field  work. 

Somewhat  related  to  the  same  principle  underlying  this  athletic  and  manual 
work  is  that  involveil  in  military  drill.  Not  only  Is  the  discipline  of 
the  secondary  school  conducted  on  a  mlltiary  basis  but  military  as  well  as 
physical  diill  Is  rtHjuIred.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  there  Is  no  re- 
quired military  drill,  but  a  vigorous  volunteer  corps  has  been  formed  entirely 
on  the  students*  own  initiative. 

As  already  Indira  ted  the  college  Is  nondenominatlonal.  The  doors  are  open  to 
all  students  qualified  by  character  and  scholastic  attainment  to  enter,  irre- 
spective of  religious  belief.  Great  care  Is  taken  to  make  the  atmosphere  of  the 
campus  wholesome  and  tolerant.  Religious  Instruction  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
carriculum  in  all  grades  and  weekly  preaching  services  as  well  as  daily  chapel 
exercises  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  institution,  but  there  Is  no  iHtPanlEed 
church  at  tlic  college.    Though  at  first  i-egardeil  by  many  denominational  mis- 
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*:it>narie«  ns  u  very  <loubtfiil  experVnient  the  Canton  Christian  Coi^Ji^H 
malntftinUi^  high  educational  gianilarils  atii!  observing  a  strictly  tioei«>eetiiri 
attUmlo  hflf*  nevertheless  fully  jusHHetl  its  existence  even  as  nn  evutiselfti 
wt'euty,  for  every  year  several  8ct>res  of  sjtudeul^  make  public  profe«aJi*o  of  Ohl 
lian  faith  under  clrcum.stunces  lluit  Indicaio  their  grasp  of  t!ir  it^ 

*jf  a  tolerant  and  efFeiiive  Christianity.    Though  very  few  are  <  ^S 

they  enter  nr  come  frtnu  C*hnt>ilan  homes,  tK)  jter  eeur  of  nil  stnd^niii?  wha' 
out  from  the  c^iMe^e  after  two  or  more  years  attendance  are  church  memlM 
In  this  connectiun  it  is  noteworthy  that  nhen  inlormation  about  tlit?  dllfcn 
churches  Is  publicly  grlven  by  Chinese  ChriKtlan  teachers,  denocnlnattonal  dlft 
ences  are  barely  uieniluned»  svhile  In  every  case  the  need  for  workers  t»  euittl 
siz&l  and  the  wejikest  clinrcb  niakeB  the  strongest  api>eal  tt>  the  new  ronv^rti 

The  college  offers  a  siaudiug  invitation  w  juiy  dcDonilaatlonal  board  limfl 
^vork  In  Kwangtung  or  Ivwangsi  to  participate  In  the  work  of  hlghrr  edo^l 
by  coniribntinj?  ii  man  to  the  stuff*  and  in  consequence  to  have  the  pr!v(lH 
nomhiutinj:  a  uieniber  uf  lite  board  of  tnistee».  The  I^mdon  Mii^lonary  Soch 
hsis  already  entered  int<»  tins  nrranKement,  and  dotihtless  their  v^xnmple  will 
due  courijc  U;  followed  by  others,  since  the  college  alma  lo  serve  them  all  os  I 
apex  of  the  system  of  Christian  education  in  South  China. 

While  I  his  noiideijionitiatlorial  bosls  rinelve**  IntlorHenient  froin  many  Am 
l*aii«  as  Will  nf?  irooi  the  Chinese  generally.  tlmmcUd  support  fmm  orglH 
(lennnihmtifinnl  sources  18  thereby  reduced,  and  tlie  colleije  ha»  bet^n  obl|^| 
build  up  alsij  an  American  conBtlluency  uf  Hs  own  corresixnidln^  tr»  fli<*  |^ 
era  I  nKS4X'lation  of  Chinese  mipporters,  though  wlthoot  noy  fees  or  dnea. 
frtr  this  jrenend  assoclatinn  of  American  friends  of  the  cuIIcki*  has  Ikh^u  active 
liromoted  cblefly  by  a  central  committee  of  women  In  am!  about  New  York  Cii 
There  Is  ?;tUl  great  necnl  lo  secure  a  larger  body  of  American  fr!«*ods  who  w 
support  tJie  college  on  a  nonsectarlan  ha^is.  (Iteference  has  alreuily^  be*3i 
\n  support  from  Ainerlcan  colleges,) 

Threi'  problems  of  orgatdzatlcKi,  which  have  been  subsianrially  »olve«l,  a 
jierhaptj  worthy  of  .sjm^cUiI  n«ite:  The  architectural  general  plan,  ihe  atlmlnbctf 
live  function,  and  the  scholasrtir  dhi^lona. 

rmt   AMCUlTKiTlHAL    rKOBUOf. 


In  designing  the  grounds  ami  tfie  disposition  of  the  college  buDdl! 
tljem  thr  Inevitable  expansion  Inio  a  great  uidverslty  has  lK»<*n  fni 
ronslderetl  fi*om  tite  very  first  In  a  Inrge.  or<lerly,  and  romn^*^Henirfve  plaii, 
cording  to  which  all  of  the  buildings  uve  and  will  be  nut^vMaUely  fitted  in 
appropriate  gi"ouri«  a»  they  are  erected.     Hnrw*ever,  fhl«  «chf»nM*  has  nol 
taken  as  ul>w»lutely  rlgUl  but  has  alwayf*  l»een  mibje«*t  In  r»'*»tudy  for  n  rI 
area  whenever  a  new  group  of  building??  has  been  InauguruttHL     Fwr  udc 
control  of  Huoh  an  elastic  «*cheme  as  well  as  for  the  de*d|m  of  th4>  Indbj 
huUdlngs  the  eullege  mnlnlalus  a  resident  iircbltt'cf.     It  I  Jin  wl»o  orpini] 
own  bniblim?  de[irtrtment,  and  thus  greatly  rtnlut^l  the  co^t  vihtcli  mtieljr 
ceetl.H  half,  and  In  s<ime  cases  ti^  oidy  a  third,  of  the  Cf^t  of  i«imllar  bl 
America, 

The  purchuse  of  a  consldtn-able  stn»tch  of  waterfront  hrt«i  preveiltNl  too 
i»ncroaehment  by  manufacturing  plnntif  and  provlde<l  rich  bottuin  UiDda  for 
perimerjts  In  f1*iode(i  flelds  cultivation  and  dlk€»«  that  do  extra  duty  a«  liol 
orchardM.     Rlni-e  conmiunlcatlon  with   the  city  iic  had  by   meaiifi  of  a 
launeh  ond  Rninll  native  craft,  a  granite  wall  and  pier  rn*  provldpil  an  an  ♦!« 
landing  hartior,  from  which  n  c^uuil  run<)  In  a  xhort  dUfanr>«  to  fortii  an  Itu 
barb«>r  for  protection  of  the  boats  from  t>*phoons  and  nlf^  to  girt  o^ttvm  lo  i 
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miuiis  of  a  narrow-gauge  rullwiiy  by  whidi  buikliiig  nuit' riaK  fiiol,  t'lc,  arc 
transported  to  Tarfous  parts  of  llio  campus.  To  tme  side  cif  tbis  cunnl,  where 
U  umkes  a  ^eat  bentl,  lies  the  swiainiUig  [K)oU  desi^jiied  to  he  tillefl  «tid  emptletl 
by  tidal  acliou,  ns^istPil  by  a  sintili  rpntrlfn^i  pimjp.  Further  U\  and  MoniL'- 
what  more  elevated  will  bt*  the  t'dtcr  beds  for  the  perniinieiit  water-supply  sys- 
tem of  the  cumpus,  at  preseot  oidy  partially  developed. 

An  open  osplnnade  200  fc^t  whle  lentls  from  tlic  rfver  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
southward  tn  the  site  of  the  future  ehniH?!,  South  of  Ibis  Is  the  Imprt^sslve 
Studenti?*  Cbristhui  Association  Building,  which  seats  over  800,  miil  yet  is  often 
cnm-dect.  Tht*  sunimlt  of  tlie  highest  IdlJ  on  the  east,  some  70  feet  above  the 
river,  is  reserve<l  for  the  library,  from  which  a  wide  cross  esphumde  extends 
westward  iis  the  a^cis  of  the  main  nca<k»nile  group.  On  th<*  northern  or  river- 
ward  brow  of  this  hill  will  some  dny  stand  a  hall  of  international  good  will  as 
a  memorial  to  Jolin  Hny  and  other  American  friends  of  f^ina.  Disposetl  on 
either  side  of  the  great  cross  formed  by  ttiese  two  esplanades  are  projected 
proops  of  buildinjrs  corresponding  to  the  schohtstlc  divisions  of  the  lustltutiou, 
'o  liie  enst  and  south  of  ttds  more  formal  development  Hee  an  extensive  resl- 

ire  park  fi»r  the  faculty,  rhiucse  and  American*  A  model  vlllai;e  of  modest 
cot (n ires  for  Hubordinote  employees  has  already  been  l>cfnin  nad,  of  course, 
athlcMc  fields  nod  ^rnrdens  form  other  elements  In  the  grronnd  plan.  Tliere  In 
also  II  folly  eqaipped  meteor* >loj:iea I  station  so  placed  on  the  cjimtms  thiit 
students  and  visitors  may  by  ltis|)ection,  without  seriously  Interfering  with  the 
iicttial  securing  of  reliable  reconls,  form  some  idea  of  the  character  and  value 
of  snrh  wi»rk. 

Assundrig  the  value  to  the  Cldnese  students  and  people  of  an  environment  of 
S4^uilarly  and  dignified  architecture.  In  coutrnst  w^ith  The  prevalent  nondesiTlpt 
adaptions  of  tllassortcd  Euritp*»nn  styles,  it  Is  the  aim  of  the  designers  to  give 
the  Iiuiidings  individual  dlstlnetlon  while  suhordnatlng  them  to  the  general  urdty 
t»f  the  scheme. 

Thi'  iM>e  of  i»ernainent  building  adopted  combines  modern  construction  with 
n  Chinest*  nspi»ct,  chiefly  expresse*!  In  the  roofs  which  are  4)f  green  glazed  tile 
and  ornamented  and  curved  according  to  the  best  native  style.  The  floors  are 
reinforce^l  concrete,  the  walls  of  reil  brick  of  a  pleasing  soft  tone.  All  the 
buildings  are  e<|uipped  with  nKwlern  plumbing.  It  is  distinctly  the  aim  of  the 
^college  si>  ti>  huHd  as  to  exemplify  stmcturnlly  and  artistically  the  best  combi- 
AatloQ  of  Western  and  f'hinese  arrhlie<iure,  and  thus  as  well  as  In  other  ways 
to  be  of  help  in  this  period  of  change  in  China. 


THE   APMlKlSTlLltnE   PROBLEM. 


The  work  of  the  institution  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  council 
comfK>sed  of  the  president^  vice-president  for  Chinese  affjilrs,  bursar,  and  the 
head  of  each  ci>nstMuent  school,  except  the  eiemenrary  ?irlu»ol,  wiiose  Intercj^ts 
are  represented  In  the  council  by  the  principal  of  the  secondary  school.  When 
the  faculty  of  any  constituent  schixd  exceods  eight  prorchsors  iin<l  associate 
profes^Mirs  it  has  an  additional  repre«entative  In  tlie  coim*  II 

The  council  is  resp^^msible  for  the  ilrawing  up  of  the  hndrt*'t  for  approval  by 
the  trtistees,  and  Is  char^retl  with  all  affairs  that  cnticn'm  more  than  one  school 
and  with  the  hjauguralion  or  elimination  of  departments  or  schools.  The  plan 
of  organization  is  that  of  an  American  university  with  lower  feeding  scho<»ls. 
All  academic  questions  ore  dealt  with  directly  by  the  faculty  of  each  .schtKil, 
The  hi-atl  of  each  school  having  veto  pon*er  over  the  action  of  hie  faculty. 

The  bursar  fjerforms  also  the  dutlen  of  a  getieral  huidni>H;i  manager  anil  sui>er- 
iutendent  of  buildings  ami  grounds.     Spiniid  officers  of  administrathm  besides 
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tho  rcsidont  architect  are  the  resident  engineer,  tlie  college  physician,  and  the 
s\ipervisor  of  religious  work. 

Since  the  trustees  are  in  New  Yorlt  and  the  college  In  Canton,  there  is  an 
unavoidable  element  In  the  major  problems  of  administration,  unknown  in  au 
institution  in  America,  which  may  well  be  called  the  "Ten  Thousand  Mile 
Difficulty."  This  could  only  be  solved  perfectly  by  a  president  able  to  perform 
the  miracle  of  being  in  two  pla(?es  at  the  same  time,  and  is  only  moderately 
overcome  by  frequent  visits  from  one  side  of  the  world  to  the  other.  Another 
line  of  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  been  steadily  to  increase  the  responsibilities 
and  powers  of  the  council  on  the  field  by  delegation  to  it  of  many  functions  gen- 
erally performed  in  more  or  less  detail  by  the  board  of  trustees  for  a  college  in 
America. 

THE    SCHOLASTIC    DIVISIONS. 

The  scholastic  work  of  the  institution  is  divldecl  into  three  main  schools  of 
five  years  each:  Elementary,  secondary,  and  collegiate.  Some  1,100  students 
have  entered  the  institution  since  1899. 

The  elementary  school  is  maintained  partly  as  a  model  and  observational 
school  In  connection  with  the  Teachers*  College  which  is  being  developed  as  one 
of  the  main  divisions  of  collegiate  grade.  Tliis  elementary  school  is  housed 
on  the  "cottage  system;"  that  is,  each  class  has  its  own  cottage,  which  in- 
cludes the  class  room,  a  dining  room,  pantry  and  servants'  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  on  the  second  floor  bedrooms  and  bathrooms  for  30  students  and 
two  teachers,  so  arranged  that  the  teachers,  to  reach  their  individual  rooms 
must  traverse  the  lai*ge  bedroom  of  the  students  and  to  *each  tlielr  private  bath 
must  traverse  the  bathroom  of  the  students,  thus  enforcing  at  least  a  modicum 
of  all  desirable  supervision. 

A  central  building  of  the  elementary  group  provides  office  space,  assembly 
hall,  a  demonstration  cinss  and  playroom,  and  a  kitchen  (In  the  third  story), 
from  which  foml  Is  dL<!tributed  to  the  individual  cottages.  Tliis  scliool-  la 
taught  entirely  by  Chinese  instructors.  The  principal  Is  assisted  by  two 
other  men  and  seven  women  with  normal  school  training. 

At  present  only  four  of  the  five  cottages  have  been  provided  and  so  the 
enrollment  is  120,  whereas  the  full  complement  is  intended  to  be  150,  which 
will  be  the  permanent  limit.  The  cottages  have  each  cost  but  $3,000  (United 
States  currency). 

The  secondary  school  as  at  present  organized  covers  the  work  of  the  highest 
two  grammar  grades  and  the  first  three  years  of  the  middle  school.  The 
enrollment  in  1917-18  was  330,  making  it  by  far  the  largest  administrative 
division,  occupying  three  large  dormitories.  These  dormitories  have  all  been 
provided  by  Chinese  donors,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $33,000  (Hongkong 
currency)  for  a  fireproof  building  housing  some  hundred  students  (four  in  a 
room),  and  three  to  six  unmarried  instructors. 

The  present  faculty  of  the  secondary  school  Includes  10  American  and  25  Chi- 
nese teachers,  10  of  the  latter  being  graduates  of  American  colleges.  The  cur- 
riculum is  carefully  planned  to  mcet*the  practical  needs  of  Chinese  youth  for 
active  life  and  citizenship,  the  ideal  of  service  being  constantly  set  before  them. 
Outdoor  work  of  many  sorts  is  emphasized,  iucludiag  observation  trips  to  fac- 
tories and  places  of  interest  and  camping  expeditions  in  association  with 
teachers.  Class  sections  are  llmltc<l  to  30  students  and  a  system  of  class  ad- 
visors is  effectively  maintained.    Student  organizations  are  encouraged. 

The  annual  fees  in  the  secondary  school  are  about  $300,  and  in  the  college 
about  $250  (Hongkong  currency),  including  room  rent  and  table  board  aa  well 
as  tnitioa 
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An  employment  office  helps  students  to  find  work  on  the  compound  for  par- 
tial Helf-support,  and  there  are  a  few  endowed  scholarships  which  cover  tui- 
tion only.  Boys  entirely  dependent  upon  a  Christian  pastor  or  other  Christian 
worker  are  given  free  tuition.  Tuition  lias  recently  been  Increaseil  r»0  per  ceut 
throughout  tlie  institution  without  aftecting  tlie  eni-oilment  But  it  has,  of  course, 
been  necessary  as  far  as  possible  to  grant  scholarship  aid  to  all  students  who 
urgently  need  it,  giving  due  weight  to  diligence  and  nonseholnstic  activities  and 
character  as  well  as  scholarship.  All  such  aid  is  treateil  as  a  loon  repayable  in 
part  or  in  whole  by  fulfilling  certain  conditions  of  service  after  leaving  schooL 

The  educational  work  of  the  missions  in  Kwangtung,  especially  of  those 
which  center  at  Canton,  has  for  generations  lagged  behind  their  distinctly 
evangelistic  work,  and  the  number  of  boys'  schools  under  Christian  control  Is 
still  lamentably  small  though  the  recent  progress  made  in  two  or  three  of  these 
has  been  very  marked.  These  schools  have  iUtherto  been  able  to  attract  very 
few  students  from  the  upper  middle  class,  and  as  a  consequence  those  who  have 
come  have  been  financially  unable  to  go  into  higher  schools.  Due  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  to  help  in  raising  standards,  the  Canton  Cliristlan  College 
has  been  compelled  to  establish  a  secondary  school  as  a  foundation  of  its  own 
upon  which  to  base  college  work.  Meantime  more  tlian  a  hundred  of  its  gradn* 
utes  have  entered  American  universities  and  not  a  few  have  gone  to  the  best  tech- 
niciil  s<*hools  in  North  China.  As  the  prospect  of  larger  numbers  of  students  com- 
ing from  other  mission  schools  is  growing  brighter,  it  is  now  possible  to  count 
upon  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants  from  our  own  secondary  school  to  war« 
rant  emphasizing  from  now  on  the  adequate  development  of  the  college 
proper  and  the  bending  of  every  effort  in  the  direction  of  increasing  its  staff  and 
equii^ment.  Though  for  many  years  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  enlarge 
th^  secondary  school,  say,  to  a  limit  of  1,000  pupibt,  the  iustitutiou  is 
already  beginning  to  fulfill  Its  true  function  In  South  China,  namely,  to  offer 
courses  of  recognized  college  grade  which  will  prepare  men  and  women  to  be 
tiigli  nilndeil  and  efficient  leaders  of  their  people  without  going  abroad  for 
study. 

THE    PERIOD   OF    REALIZATION. 

Tlioujrb  for  purposes  of  statistical  statement  wo  have  given  1919  as  the  be- 
giiuiing  of  the  i)eriod  of  realization  as  contrasted  with  the  period  of  organiza- 
tion, this  last  staple  really  begun  Ip  1914  when  the  class,  which  in  June,  1918, 
received  the  first  de;jrees  to  be  granted  by  Canton  Christian  College,  entered 
the  nnirsos  of  study  orjranizeil  under  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

The  growth  of  the  student  body  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  shown 
by  the  enrollment  statistics:  1912-13,  16;  1913-14,  27;  1914-15,  37;  1915-16,  43; 
1916-17,  02 ;  1917-18,  103 ;  1918-19.  121. 

These  figures  Include  the  suhfreshman  class  which  though  corresponding  to 
the  fourth  year  of  the  middle  school  is  for  administrative  purposes  place^l 
under  the  faculty  of  the  college  proper.  This  Is  done  not  only  to  give  greater 
momentum  to  that  department  during  the  early  stages  of  development,  but 
also  to  allow  stiulents  in  this  year  to  elect  courses  In  education,  agriculture, 
and  business,  so  that  if  unable  to  remain  for  the  full  college  course,  they  may 
by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  be  entitled  to  receive  a  junior  certifi**ate. 

The  present  teaching  staff  of  thct  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  totals  30. 
of  whom  14  are  of  the  rank  of  professor  or  associate  professor.  The  B.  A. 
degree  is  granted  on  the  authority  of  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  at  the  completion  of  the  four-year  course  in  one  of  the  fol« 
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Inwinje  gi-oups:  General  arts,  natural  science,  social  scieuce,  or  ngrlcult 
For  each  p'oup  certain  essential  subjects  are  required  Iti  adUltlon  in  vrlU4*h  m 
rhfiice  tuny  l>e  luailp  amnrit:  a  limitcHl  number  of  others,  f^hlnes**  contptMitlofi 
and  translation  and  eigta  credits  In  etmrses  in  religion  are  prescritttnl  for  all 
studeniy*  For  gradualion  one  must  cihtaln  1-10  credit^  each  repn^seDtittif  ooe 
sniicster-bonr  of  re<'itat1on. 

Tlic  arts  course  aims  to  tit  men  fur  teaeiiin^,  t^peclally  EngllslJ,  vniil  to  lay 
a  broad  foundation  for  Riibseqnent  profpssiomil  j?tudies  for  the  ministry,  jour- 
nal is;ui,  law,  etc,  Chinese  and  10uj?Ush  laniiuaiie  and  litcriUure  ami  edticutloa 
are  stres^sedt  btu  it  is  requireit  that  even  those  taking  (his  5;roup  aUail  b^ome 
f  and  liar  with  one  of  the  sciences,  cheml^liTr*  physics  or  biology. 

The  natural 'i^clence  irroup  put8  the  prnplmsij*  upon  a  more  extend«it  0I11 
of  at  leai<t  iwo  of  thest*  silences  and  up*>n  nuithematics  that  gradualuB  tDAjr 
prepari'il  to  tench  thcije  !$uhjects  or  to  go  on  to  ^peclaUxetl  studies  in  ttt49iliclD«^' 
enirlnc<*rinfr,  etc. 

The  8ochd-!«ctence  iLToup  aiiproarhes  th*?  arts  group,  but  require  iDore 
economicj*,  siicltilofi.w  and  histnry  with  captions  In  liu>hic?ii!i  and  In  Kov«rtinkeiit« 
aud  cour!<e>';  of  nlivhius  practical  «KcfulncH«,  which  furnish  an  ext^elktit  founda- 
tion for  men  who  will  have  to  carry  large  himlne^  ref$|touslbiilUe8»  tui  weU  as 
tho«e  who  will  lead  in  s<x*lal,  economic,  and  political  refurin. 

Aerlcnlture    \<   iit    present    the    most    spinialixcd    ntllc^late   ctmrse,    and 
view  of  the  great  importance  of  such  work;  as  Indicated  In  an  earlier  m*cUe 
of  ihis  article,  it  is  very  cncuun»t:ln;r  l»i  niUc  laiw  iKJpuhir  tlic  cour^si^  In 
culture  are,  practicaly  half  of  the  i>resenl  student  body  of  the  cuileKe 
in  this  detuirtmcnt. 

The  K{K'chiI  j^tatT  in  apiculture  Includes,  besides  the  head  of  the  bt<ilaslQil 
dciiartmcnt  an  eniomolofrist,  two  Americans  ex|K»rlenct*d  in  horticulture  afUl 
animal  husbandry,  one  cJhlnese  e<1ucateil  in  Atuerica  as  aKrcmomlHt«  and  Mfveml 
experienct*d  ("hinetse  a^'ritultiirMll.Ht^  }<*^*urtHl  locllll5^  Twcnty-ftv**  mcrvn  vam 
under  sj>H«»iaI  cultlvaflon,  inclmlini?  rice  fields;  foreign  and  Chinese  vasetftte 
frardens,  fruit-iree  nurseries,  etc,  Ainoiiij  (he  spinlal  projct*ts  at  yirteiiwil 
under  way  and  of  jjrpat  importance  to  the  future  ai;ricultural  ilcv*»t  f 

Soutli    riijmi    may    Ik*   uientlorK*iI    lio^   ItretHliiii;;   tlcvelopnK*nt    of   d;i  , 

improvement  of  rice  rulture  by  seiection  ;  a  study  of  the  disc»u«*s  of  the  Ijdira 
and  alMJ  of  the  citrus  fruits,  uf  grcul  lini>ortance  to  Cullfortda  and  Fluridji  «• 
well  as  Clilmi ;  lmiiruveu)cnr  of  sertcnlturc  through  the  f»ro<Juctii>n  of  Uisieaae- 
Iree  silltwornts:  u  herbarium  which  exchanges  with  museums  thromrhout  Ihtt 
world.  In  all  lids  work  close  co<jp<*ratloQ  has  tteen  estatdishiM  wllli  thm 
UnlttMl  States  lH*j»artment  of  A|rrlculture»  the  IMdltpptne  Huresiu  of  fe^cteoc 
the  Internathmal  Coiamlttec  for  tlie  lDit»rttvemenl  of  ScriciUturc,  and 
KwauKtun*:  l'iXj>eriment  Station, 

A  m«M]ieal  selHM)!  and  a  tenrhers'  ddlegi*  nrv  also  brlni;  dirvrUfioil  Atid  m 
school  of  englneerluK  Is  jirojectefl. 


t:\KLu:a  EMFtiAsiH  os  nioit  scrhol  a  vece^sahy  rmrtJiftXAKT* 


The  fHHiillar  proldem  JiiKt  now  is  really  to  **tum  the  comer'*  In  the  d^T 
merit  of  a  hlifh-^rade  c«dlet£e  of  arts  and  sciences  as  the  first  steii  toward 
estnblNhna>nt  of  the  future  Cnntmj  ChrlMlan  Unlwriiltyt  which  wlU  tods 
these  various  school*^. 

When  20  yi'nrfi  nL'i*  the  t-iTorT   ro  iMiibll?(h  a   fuilfltHlireil  iHillcBe  wn« 
It  at  once  b<H*ame  evident  that  the  dpvelopn»ent  *»f  a  hlgli'^adi* 
Hchool  hail  nr>-t  tit  Iw  aii^imjilUIUHl.  and  when  th»*  ta'dt  w»»  fuUjr  imiler 
U  t»rcam«£  ii4Hi!>s8ary  to  develcyp  grammar  gradfo. 
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Th^  next  lower  stage  was  iirnlert<ikeii  ns  \\w  result  iif  n  bit  ut  "  spontaneous 
comltoRition  •'  on  the  part  of  the  upper  claRsiueo  in  the  middle  school,  who  In 
etjimeetiou  wHii  their  siudj  of  ediiLatioii;iI  problems  became  so  aroused  to  the 
need  of  more  nnd  better  element jiry  sehools,  th«t  they  indueofl  the  Student 
Christian  ANSocIailon  U*  nndertake  the  ilevelopiuent  of  an  elementary  s<.*hooU 
which  for  three  years  they  mannetl  and  Ihiuneed  completely,  the  eolle;j:e  merely 
granting:  use  of  uvaltable  space  in  one  of  the  earliest  temporally  buildings.  So 
rapidly  did  This  school  prove  its  worth  that  Chinese  friends  readily  trave  It  the 
tirst  two  i>r*rmanent  cotta^^es  and  a  o^^ntral  hall,  and  the  nndertaklnc  \vi\n  tranjJi- 
ferretl  to  the  ulhclul  conlrol  und  siKJiiisorship  of  the  college  as  a  part  of  lt» 
scheme  for  a  complete  educational  J?ystem. 

Freshmen  classes  and  even  sophomore  classes  were  frequently  conducted 
after  l^VA,  »hoti;jrh  eat*li  year  so  many  ^*tnder^ts,  on  leaving  the  middle  school, 
went  to  America  under  Government  fild,  that  it  was  always  a  (iue«t1on  on 
ojienJntf  a  new  academic  year  whether  to  devote  available  forces  to  carrying 
a  hun<Ifnl  of  men  through  a  year  of  the  collejre  ronrse  nr  with  the  same  re- 
sourct^s  take  In  and  adequately  care  for  40  or  80  students  in  the  lower  years 
of  liie  hit:h  schi>oL 

The  decision  waa  aln»o^t  always  in  favor  of  llie  latter  coursi\  fur,  l>esldes  the 
tinanehil  advantage,  the  development  of  a  Mufllelent  monietrtum  hi  the  high  school 
was  an  esseiitial  preliminary  to  the  efetabllshlng  of  a  coIU'i*e.  This  momentum 
was  also  effectively  increased  by  t!ie  maneuver  of  cutting  the  freshmen  class  off 
from  the  college  course  and  adding  It  to  the  top  of  the  middle  »swhool.  mnklng 
the  latter  a  ver>  substantial  tive-year  course.  After  a  decade  of  emphasis  ou 
the  middle  school  It  became  possible  to  organize  substantial  courses  of  real  col- 
legiate grade,  and  smd^^iits  have  bt»en  fittracted  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
degree  of  n-rognizi^l  standard  without  the  greater  expense  of  situdylng  abroad. 
In  IDKl  the  tifth  year  of  the  middle  school  was  returned  to  tlie  control  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  Diurtb  year  was  allowed  to  follow  It  as 
the  ao-calle*l  *'  subfreshman  *'  year,  already  explained. 


THK  COLLEGE   ?fOW*    tfLLY   UNDER   WAT, 


I 


The  task  of  developing  n  true  college  In  close  JuxtapoKition  to  an  overshadow- 
ing blgh  8<*h<iol  Is  extremely  difficult;  especially  when  as  yet  sufficient  dormi- 
tories are  not  available  to  permit  a  complete  separation  In  the  housing  of  college 
students  away  from  high-school  students,  and  no  recitation  hall  or  laboratory 
buUdhig  is  available  fi»r  the  fxclnsive  use  of  college  classes.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Tlie  resnlts  already  arblevrd  as  regards  both  standards  and  isc^holar- 
ship  and  tniliege  spirit  are  mojst  remarktible  and  warrant  the  claim  that  given  the 
ueetled  facilities,  tlie  development  In  the  next  decade  wlTl  surpass  all  limits,  for 
tliere  Is  no  pos.sibllliy  of  overstating  the  desire  of  the  youili  of  Cliina  for  mod- 
ern education  of  a  high  grade  even  under  foreign  and  even  Christian  auspices. 
At  the  Canton  riirlstian  Collpj;e  pveii  tbf*  aitb^  4>f  tbo  dorndlnries  are  tilled 
with  studeni.s  (and  that  In  a  iroplcal  climate) »  and  mat  ^hed£»  have  i>een  erected 
TO  t'nro  for  the  overflow  of  students,  fully  qualified  by  character  and  schobisttc 
attainmeiit  to  enter,  who  would  nm  W  denied,  Sunie  idea  of  this  pressure  may 
i»e  laid  from  the  fact  tliul  whereas  in  ItHH  tliere  were  but  6  students  of  col- 
egiate  grade,  in  11»17  there  were  more  than  6<»  In  the  subfreshman  class  alone, 
rjd  iti  1S)19  there  are  more  students  in  the  freshmati  clas«  than  in  all  four 
oUege  grades  a  y<-ar  and  a  half  ago.  In  1017-18  there  were  10  students  In 
college  bbdogj,  whereas  in  HHS-IO  tiiere  are  Tfl  in  tlie  same  class. 
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Tbe  grade  of  scUolarsMp  uinlntuined  is  faUy  aLteste<l  liy  the  iid%*inr«wS  iitantV 
iiig  ^n*«nted  i>ijr  sitiilenirt  who  wirlulraw  to  enter  uuiversltleii  Iti  Amerk-«, 
hj  Itit'  iM'ogrrsvs  they  suhnequently  make. 

3lut\H>ver,  Uif  oiit>utiuuity  for  ^u^:jtuIUiaI  aud  satli»f>liig  «tfrv(<x*  mUm^  rtlui 
eational  linrs»  combined  as  It  is  with  otlier  oppormnltlps  for  n 
uutouc-'lietl  lields  auvh  ujs  ecouumics,  govcromeiit.  siutiuluiyi ,  cHi  ugy^ 

utiil  biology  am]  in  tbe  ai»|»ltcatlous  of  all  the  scknu'i*s  U»  lb**  n);;riculnirni  an*i  ti>» 
ilustrial  lieveiopiu^iil  of  a  ct>untry  whose  aotural  weattb  la  as  yet  even  imsur- 
veyed,  docs  not  full  to  attract  men  of  lil^U  grade  to  meuihership  cm  Uie  facoltjr; 
of  tlie  college,  even  (ju  tbe  retluced  ftuancial  bi^s\s  wbieli  uufortiuiatt^ly  ctinr- 
acterlze?!  mlsiilanary  enterprises. 

It  is  of  rourse  eRsentiol  to  provide  adetinate  facllllies  for  cfTcrtlro  woric 
SubstaiUItii  ntJulTK  have  already  been  o!>tainedT  even  tliongh  the  w^lencc*  liibort^ 
toriea  are  ctiuducteil  in  m^ilie^Uift  and  overcrowdeil  nunrtt.T»:  uml  ii  w^r^ 
good  start  Ua^.been  made  on  a  coiiege  library*  wldch  at  present  contains  ttotm 
8,000  En^il^^b  anri  6,tJ00  Chinese  vuluuies,  Including  some  very  valunblii  JaoronU 
and  >i'^e<'ial  |HiliiH';iti(»ns. 


Aside  from  the  cver-pres^ent  ne*-d  of  eiidowincnt,  four  Imniedlale  twnnj^  «r 
liiliniately  connected   witii   the  pnililem  uf  providing  fht*  College  of  Art**  an 
Scietnes  with  a  ilistilnet  entity  nf  Its  «>wn»     The4»i*  are  a  science  hdioratory. 
a^ricallnnil  buildin;:,  student  dormitories,  and  faculty  reddt?nri»s.    A  fifth  ik*c 
also  of  ininiodiate  Importance  in  tlie  development  of  tl»e  insiimtloa  tm  u  wbittn 
fa  a  |»ower  liouse,  l>eeause  on  a  eauipus  of  13Q  acres,  eonlaiulng  some  50  liu 
iugii,  which  house  alt  the  acUvUles  uf  over  1«t>U0  peoitle,  the  only  jiowrr  |ilatJ 
thus  far  afforded  Is  a  three  horseiiower  oU  engine  pumping  the  water  »^piiiy^ 
Xo  electric  lights  or  other  api*nciUion>i  nf  {lower  are  yet  avallabk%  t^jtceirt  In 
elie   [iliyslcs   laburalury    for   purely    ext>erimenl4d    purpojses.      Yet    ev4*^ 
these  limitatlonsi  thU  "  man  factory/'  as  the  Chtn«»sc  coll  it,  H  a  goiitg  - 
abundant  hlgh-frrade  "  raw  material  "*  is  available,  a  (|uallDed  Ktaff  1»  **  fni  tin 
jol*/*  (he  wwk  Ks  fully  orj;aniice<U  the  *'phint  **  in  l>eing  uj<i*<i  ti*  Mic  nt!n's>«*t  ml^ 
vantage,  and  It  but  remalin»  to  put  more  capital  at  the  dh»putial  of  Itn  illrectu 
In  order  that  it  may  Intieed  keep  pace  with  lis  ever-Increaiilng  yppormnUy 
siipiily  precisely   the  luoduct  wtdch  Chlim  ski  gi*eatiy  needb  for  the  |«etiud 
rei*umiU*uctloa  wldch  siie  faces. 
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APPENDIX  B. 
PEKING  UNION  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  what  the  newer  nieilfoal  education  of  China 
is  destined  to  be  is  found  in  the  Pelcing  Union  Medical  Col'ege.  This  institntiou 
Is  Itself  tlie  outgrowth  of  the  Union  Medical  College  which  was  founded  in 
1906  by  the  six  English  and  American  Missionary  Boards  operating  in  China. 
The  time  of  foundation  was  significant,  following  as  it  did  upon  the  disor- 
ganization of  misslonarj"  work  which  resulted  from  the  Boxer  uprising.  In  1914 
the  Uockefeller  Foundation  sent  tlie  China  Medical  Commission  "  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  medical  education,  hospitals,  and  public  healtli  in  China." 
Upon  the  basis  of  its  report  the  corporate  fusion  of  the  two  bodies  was  effected, 
and  poHsessIon  of  the  property  of  the  old  Medical  College  was  acqulreil.  By  the 
terms  of  transfer  a  board  of  trustees  of  13  members  was  appointed,  api)ortione<l 
among  the  founding  organizations.  Among  these  are  to  be  noted  the  following 
men  of  international  repute :  John  R.  Mott,  chairman ;  (Jeorge  E.  Vincent,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee ;  Wallace  Buttrick,  Wickliffe  Rose,  William  H. 
Welch,  and  Simon  Flexner. 

Early  in  1916  a  provisional  charter  was  secured  from  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  October,  1918,  the  Pre-Medical  School, 
conducted  as  a  feeder  for  the  college,  opened  with  an  euconniglng  number 
of  native  Chinese  youth  enrolled,  eiich  of  whom  wns  a  graduate  of  a  modern 
college  or  hijj:h  soliool.  The  first  term  of  tlH»  college  proper  will  open  in  October, 
1919,  with  requirements  for  admission  conforming  to  those  laid  down  by  the 
New  York  SUite  Board  of  Regents,  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, and  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Education.  Under  special  circumstances, 
however,  conditloneil  students  are  admitted.  Women  students  are  adndtted  on 
the  same  footing  as  men ;  and  special  opinirtunities  are  offerwl  them  for  train- 
ing courses  in  modern  nursing,  to  wliirli  only  graduates  from  a  modern  middle 
school  will  he  a<linltte<l. 

English  will  for  tho  present  l»e  the  language  of  ln.struction :  hut,  as  the 
prc»gress  of  nH^Ucal  education  in  China  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  necessity  of 
instruction  in  Chinese,  special  courses  in  Chinese  related  to  scientific  and  medi- 
cal needs  will  be  required  frgm  the  beijinning. 
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APPENDIX  C 

MISSIONABY  EDUCATION  IN  ClIINit, 

Women  s  roll^^fre*  ui  Thicui  iirulrr  nilsHion  nua|vices: 

North  Cliinji    \'n\ui\    WnhuMi'H  rolIe^t%   Miss  LuHla   Mliwrt  WtaWtthed  111 

inor*:  .^  stuiieiif^  hi  mi 7. 

GUiIin!,'  Pfilio^rp.   Nnnkln^r,  Mrs.   L>iwnpiir*>  Thurntoil,  ««ttAblf«lied  In  1^15: 
50  stuileiUR  in  1917. 
WoTJien  ami  jrlrla  In  all  SfJimils: 

liil87t» . .  _   ._     1,907  I  tnl9I7-.. OT.i 

In  nmi _    a  929 

ROMAN    CATHOUC    urs^FOK^   IX   CHINil, 

StiitlRilt^  of  t\w  tHltuatUknnl  work  of  the  Hoinnn  PiiihoJIr  mrfis^nnn  trp 
available, 

F^rCATlOKAL  Wr»HK  OF  TlfE  l'ROTCf*TANT   illBSlUXS.    lOlT. 

In^tifutlonB  nnd  en  rot  f  went  in  f.9/7. 
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Rln- 

dcrgar- 

LotFpr 

Mid.      Ci.llfw 
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nod 
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30 

^rtloT  *''^*<^  5^*^ 

School ...., 

765 

95,107 

£73 
1»70» 

13,434 

a3A            1ft 

ail      21 
n»i      it 

is 

Ttai',hit!n,...,,..,, 

w 

Ua\v      ,..,... 

2fi?9 

7i8 
14  1 

l,N77 

niO 

remak.w.... 

T(jya 

Z4» 

ia«,9is 

30,ld2 

1I,«HI3 

772 

3,12& 

1,S7&       40 

Ttt 

Thi>  Toiniii  do  uf>i  uKive  with  suui  of  entritns  of  j^i^tHirute  fseat^  for  chi> 
thftt  MiMiie  j*chcH)l8  In  tUeJr  reports  hove  failed  to  sepiinitc  tho  fv%^^ 

Bosiites  the   hiHittutioriR  tistiMl   ntKive,   there  ure  iiialtitntned  S8  on>hMiuie««i 
with  1.1»'8  lrmint*»*«. 

Chines4^  ft^ittriUtitioii)^  to  i^Uifutlontil  work  under  the  Ffott^ntiiiit  nilnknui  for 
^1917  aiuourittHl  to  ^1^1,149  Chinese  currency. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

CHINA'S  EDUCATIONAL  PEOGTtESSJ 

By  HoHlnfftoti  K.  Tong. 

CliiDft  at  th*>  present  time,  according  to  die  vice  minlater  of  o^jucation,  Yuan 
Hslt'ao,  has  over  134;000  mortem  ychoola  uf  dilTerent  tjpe«.  liidnillni^  normal, 
inrluistrifll,  ami  technical  srhm>ls,  colleges,  and  universities,  but  In  1910  tliere 
were  only  f)2,650  schools.  Th<>  niimher  of  schools  has  thus  been  nu»re  than 
dmibled  In  only  eight  years.  To-day  there  are  In  China  4,.'><M>,CMX»  students, 
32tJ,(MX>  teachers  and  administrative  officers,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
Central  and  provincial  governments  1»  appruxlmateiy  HO^CKXXtXiO,  but  In  1910 
there  were  only  1,625»534  students,  185,506  teachers  and  administrative  omcers, 
and  the  educational  e3q>endltnre  was  Tls.  24,444,300.  or  jibout  !^33,(XK),ft(M>.  The 
ahnvo  ftjrureH  shr^w  that,  although  the  number  of  students  has  Increased  by 
three^fouriha.  the  amount  of  etlucatioiiat  expenses  has  increastHj  by  less  than 
$7,000, <>tl(>.  The  result,  according  to  tlie  educational  authorities,  is  the  iwmrer 
school  equipment,  the  p(M>rer  teaching  staff,  and  the  general  Jiiefflctency  of  most 
of  the  schools.  This  alarming  situation  la  now  re<?eivlnp  tlie  serious  considera- 
tion of  public-spirited  cittJEens.  Unless  it  is  remedied  pn»mptly,  the  future 
pF^nerarions  will  he  seriously  nfTecte*!.  Quite  a  number  of  thinking  Chinese  are 
realising  the  danger  to  the  Republic  If  no  aiit^quate  provision  is  made  for  the 
younger  generation  to  receive  a  sound  education,  knowing  that  no  republic  can 
exist  if  its  people  are  not  properly  educated. 

"Since  the  estahllahment  of  the  Republic,  the  eilu  cat  tonal  funds  of  the  cen- 
tral and  provincial  governments  have  been  much  reiluceii,*'  declared  the  vice 
minister  of  etlncaHon  In  an  Interview.  In  1G07,  when  Chang  Tse-tung  \vas 
viceroy  of  nur>eh.  rliat  Province  annually  expended  $t.0(¥>,O(:iO  for  e«lycational 
purt>o»es.  At  prcM^nt  it  cxp*»nds  only  sinuethlug  like  $4lM>»t>U>  a  year.  In  the 
last  days  of  the  Manchu  r^»ginie,  Kiangsu  Province  devoted  over  $2.t)UO.OOO  a 
year  to  the  education  of  Its  people,  but  now  if  expends  only  iflJ«JO.i»00  annually, 

'*  There  arp  now  more  schools  of  various  types  than  before,"  continued  Vice 
Minister  Yuan,  '*  but  they  ai*e  not  so  well  equipped.  The  laboratories  in  most 
of  the  scIknjIs,  for  Instance,  are  lacking  In  experimental  apparatus^  and  none 
of  the  collegi^s  or  universities  has  a  gi>oti  library  for  research  work,  which  is 
jnuch  needeti  for  advancetl  students.  One  Interesting  fact  is  that  althongb  the 
number  of  schfx>l,s  has  been  doubled  during  the  Inst  eight  years,  the  number  of 
Btudents  has  been  more  than  trebled.  The  result  is  that  the  existing  schools 
ore  unable  to  accimunodate  all  tb*^  aspiring  young  men  and  women,  and  that 
t.hosi:'  students  for  whiuu  acconim<»dntit»n  has  l>een  found  can  not  and  do  not 
receive  the  maximum  amount  of  benelH  on  account  of  the  lack  of  teachers  and 
the  consequent  neccesslty  to  attend  too  large  a  class. 

"After  the  iHilficatlon  of  the  nurth  and  south  the  ministry  of  educ*ation  will 
devote  the  b»»st  of  Its  attention  to  remedying  the  existing  defects  and  further  to 
promote  universal  e<lucation.  Hitherto,  the  civil  war  tias  cost  China  much 
money,  and  all  the  available  funds  which  might  have  been  appropriated  for 
iHjuc^tbinal  pnrfios4'><  in  ordinary  times  tmve  been  rcfjui.sltlonecl  for  military 
puriH^ises,  Wlu'ii  ibe  war  Is  over,  the  claim  of  the  ministry  of  e<liication  for 
more  educational  funds,  we  trust,  will  unqueathmably  rwelve  a  sympathetic 
hearing  from  thi*  Government 


'  Prom  MlUanl'ii  ReTl*^  iBbaaghjil),  Uiir,  22,  S»lfl, 
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"  In  future  tile  ministry  will  try  Us  best  to  encoiirage  liigber  ant]  techiiji 

etlucadon  by  making  special  gt^atits.     It  Is  now  ma  kin  j:  plans  for  the  dispAlJ 
of  more  college  graduates  to  foreign  countries  to  pursue  a   higher  eilucatU 
Boclal  edueatioD  In  future  will  also  be  ejicouragecL    £fEi>rt8  art*  being  made 
Impress  upon  the  jwople  tiie  Importance  of  knowledge*  and  tile  neof^sltj 
good  and  moral  conduct.     Our  educational  object  is  to  give  auch  etluoitiaii 
tiie  people  tUat  it  will  enable  tUem  to  be  useful  men.     I  mean  that  we  want 
give  I  hem  practical  educatiou.     Hersoiuilly,-!  do  mit   believe  hi  «nluciitiaa 
text  books.     Neltber  liave  we  overlooked  ibe  usefulness  of  plijr»lcal  educntli 
Iii  former  limes  learaed  Cbinese  were  unable  lo  make  good  use  of  their  rsh 
lion  because  of  their  physical  weaitness.    This  condition  is  beiug  re-ine 
sincerely  liope  that  a  way  will  be  fouud  after  the  unlftcation  of  China 
eduaition  as  universal  as  poaalble,** 

In  reply  to  an  inqulrj^  attout  the  present  status  of  the  Chinese  educatloi 
progress.  Vice  Minister  Yuan  gave  the  following  Interesting  and  up-to-date 
formation  vvldch,  however,  does  not  cover  a  survey  of  the  mission  and  prlvi 
st*hools  In  China, 

1*  pat  MARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  primary  schools  are  of  two  grades:  The  lower  primary  school  and  1 
bljdier  primary  school.  The  course  of  study  In  the  lower  primary  s^luitd  Itf 
be  completed  In  four  years  and  that  In  the  higher  primary  school  In  three  yi^i 
It  Is  the  dut^^  of  every  parent  to  seud  Uis  boy  to  school  as  soon  as  tlie  latl 
reaches  six  years  of  age.  This  rule  will  be  uniformly  eJiforced  and  stjit 
carried  out  after  the  unification  of  China.  The  number  of  klndergart«is 
China  is  rather  small*  but  the  following  statistics  regarding  the  primary 
in  the  dlflferejit  Provinces  for  the  fourth  ye^ir  of  tlie  Republic  (  from  Augn 
1015,  to  July,  1^16)*  which  are  the  latest,  may  be  of  Interest: 

Lower  primary  mchrHth, 


Kwmm  ot  Prcwtacei. 
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^K         7'Qble  *homng  the  higher  ttrimurtf  hcHooU  of  the  whole  country,              ^H 

Ntttnes  of  Provincos, 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Numljer 
of  stu- 
dents. 

TcMichers 
and  ad- 

mlai^rra^ 

tlTB  offl- 

oers. 

ExpmMiM 

IfetropotLH                         .....«.,i..s      .  .              ,.   ...  .     .. 

61 
54 
405 
351 
S» 
65 
381 
234 
225 
4&S 
253 
431 

4m 

730 

182 

341 

Ittl 

130 
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S35 

IJOO 

330 

SIS 

235 

21 

7 

13 

4,084 

2;o»i 

35,808 
30,102 
4,034 
3,750 
16,078 
12,504 
13.788 
26,635 
10,034 
10,474 
14,539 
31,143 
13, 158 
21,126 
7,017 
4.327 
147 
44,280 
4d,0BS 
12,766 
31,44<^ 
10,630 
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207 
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10 
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>8,.1H 
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353,385 
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173,880 

83,28M 
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310,  SH8 
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2.    ]i1IDI>Uj:   HCHOOl^.                                                                              ^H 

Thf  aim  of  Uie  middle  schools  Is  to  funiisti  general  education  uml  to  ilevelop^^ 

stmng    and    iiitelllgfot    dtixeiifi.      Tbe    cuurs*?    of    the    middle    school    is    four 

years.     GradiiJites  from  the  higiier  primary  school  or  those  who  luive  passed 

eramiuatiotiK   ehovving   a    similar  grade    of   scholarship   are   allowed    ti»   enter 

the  middle  s^ehooL    Owing  to  the  grpot  demand  for  voeathmal  ediicatttm,  special 

courses  will  he  offered  h»  tli^'  stodeuis  nf  the  mhldle  school,  Ix^sides  the  regular 

ciiursfes. 

The  following  is  the  table  regarding  the  middle  st*h»»olH  in   China  for  the 

Bixili  year  of  tlie  Republic  (from  Angugt,  1917,  to  July,  1918)  : 

Middle  9Ch4MiU  in  id/7-i8. 
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ijtnitivt 
officers. 

riassea. 

Btti- 
doota. 

Oradu- 

En- 

pens«is. 

MctropntU> , , 

13 

( 
7 

17 

3 
2t 
30 

0 

le 

31 

11 
n 

18 

a» 

45 

188 

sa 

35« 
158 

70 

21 
361 
186 

87 
156 
306 

83 

wn 

318 
236 
601 

67 

15  j 
27 
70 
30 
WJ 
79 
129 
30 

m 

74 
3U 

m 

88 

79 
245 
1Q2 

30 
lU 
79 
43 
16 
IS 
4tf 
51 
31 
44 

m 

39 
73 
71 
51 
Itt 

S.0B3 

651 

S,321 

1.060 

006 

42t 

3,406 

3,854 

1.53D 

3,885 

3;  am 

1,135 
5,635 
3,014 
3,836 

8.ttK 

402 
44 

2,  aw 

480 

154,913 

0,340 
123,  (r73 
80,701 

Meirono liUn  districtj,. . 

oiibir                i-.  -    . 

ISE/r.:;:::r::::::::::::::-.:: 

£04 

647 
187 

1,354 
«i8 
4«7 

l,Sr73 
740 
622 

2^116 

25,000 

106,077 

157,  !H0 
85,796 
84,166 

100,786 
:f7,380 
30,160 
48,360 
18,512 

340,313 

SliantimK...... .,.•,..., 

ebosi 

Hofian.... ^,.. . . 

KlAOetu 

Anhwfi. ....'  .1I....I.... 

gh^uf , 

nwGii 

flMdUMD,* 
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^^^                 NaaUBofPrayliiMB. 

BobKX^. 

T«iK;b< 
ere. 

istmUve 
offioen. 

ClaiMB. 

atn- 

atca. 

J 

I               KwaartmR 

■                      RwAOfSSl.. *.,...,. 

^1                Yutuisji .......«.■*•—>•.•... 

H                 Kwrirhrm. , 

S2 
22 
14 

lit 

IS3 

m 

93 
251 

m 

6 

194 

76 
61 
40 
193 

aa 

2 

11 
8 

in 

54 
S3 

m 

66 

10 

K6 

6 

1 

7.105 
2,571 

l,V-4 
2,  ceo 

dfi7 

417 

4a 

117 

1 

■               FaiOm ..^,. 1 

H              niarhtr. ....... 

■             ft^n 

779 
49 

17 
4S 

1 

^                fiulyuan... 

■                        Total 

42^ 

4,73a 

1,956 

l,»6 

m,m 

^*»t  1  hnM 

The  following:  is  the  table  giving  particulars  of  tlie  ifJrls'  middle  facluiolll 
CUIna  for  the  sixth  year  of  the  Republic:                                                         M 

Oirls*   middle  MchmU.                                           1 

NaniQB  of  Provliices. 

Schools. 

Teacb- 

A4mlt»- 
officer*. 

riasMi. 

•s 

M^'fi-i-ii- - 

9 
78 

0 
18 

r 

4 

20 
4 

4 
2 
5 
1 
1 

an 

ill,-,.  U!i,.'Kl    .1H4,.,,^,,,,,^,,,  .,,,,, 

Kl.ir:.;,'    i; ,_ 

nii,«i  , 

FnkieiK     - 

Total 

' 

17 

•« 

» 

D 

133 

47 

13 

023 

n 

« 

S.    NOBMAL  8CHOOL8.                                                                   1 

The  Dormal  schools  are  of  two  graded — ^rhe  normal  ecbool  and  the  tii|tli  m 
mal  9ch<KiL    The  purttone  of  tiorrnal  schools  Is  to  train  teachers  for  th^  prtoM 
Ftchoi:^!,  and  tiiftt  of  the  tilgher  normal  schcH^ia  la  to  trikiri  ren cherts  tar  the  ttlfl 
schools.     fStiiilenrs  of  the  tiornml    schooK   both   (Uivenituem   and   pitbH^^| 
exempted  from  payment  fi^r  tuition  and  are  given  certain  iillowancaa  t<»9iH 
their  esiH?n>ie8.    The  amount  of  such  allowance  varlen  aocordltijc  to  the  tmtii 
of  years  the  students  are  require*!  to  serve  as  teachers  after  ibelr  gi*adyatl 
The  normal  school  gives*  the  preparatory  course  and  the  regular  cc»ur*«*.    1 
preparattiry  conr«e  Is  for  one  .year    The  regular  course  Is  to  Ixi  dirtded  1 

year.    Grarlnntes  from  the  higher  primary  schools,  (»r  stncJenfi  ^^howitig  a  a| 

completing   the  preparatory    course   and   graduates   from    the   ndddlc   »ct>fl 

Ing  primary  school  and  kindergarten  teaeliers  may  be  add<-d  to  the  eiirrtctil 

igieclal  research  courwe.     Elective  and  apeclal   cf>urai»a  may  he  iMtile«l  wl 
thr»'«*  years,  and  the  special  rea«arch  course  twc»  yeans.                                 i^^| 
tmke  the  preparatory   course.     After  complftiog  the  pn*|ianitiir7  canrm  fl 

ninii..Hh,CnooIp  ^^M 
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Btudents  are  aHowed  to  take  the  regular  course,  and  then  the  apedal  research 
course. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  normal  schools  in  China  for  the 
sixth  year  of  the  Republic : 

Normal  9ohool$, 


Names  of  Provinoes. 

Schools. 

Adndn- 
istraUve 
ofEioers. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Clanes. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Gradu- 
ates. 

Ex- 
penses. 

Metropolis 

13 
7 

80 

41 

19 

7 

25 

26 

40 

19 

18 

122 

82 

50 

25 

22 

43 

63 

8 

33 

30 

14 

49 

7 

8 

2 

18 
9 
76 
121 
51 
22 
67 
64 
67 
25 
120 
193 
182 
71 
71 
85 
167 
92 
6 
64 
88 
38 
406 
26 
7 
4 

5 
4 

85 
42 
15 
9 
30 
26 
19 
9 
8 
M 
51 
25 
20 
17 
25 
80 
1 

16 
16 
14 
22 
6 
2 
2 

214 

164 

1,372 

1,777 

604 

400 

1,022 

1,178 

811 

489 

401 

2,287 

1,865 

1,053 

896 

919 

1,546 

1,458 

60 

406 

503 

507 

73 
80 

26 

89 

194 

228 

113 

40 

258 

165 

82 

108 

219 

610 

183 

26 

167 

127 

SO 

101 

40 

82 

39 

41 

233 

86 

$58,298 

Metropolitan  diitrici.  

83,100 

Cblhlf. 

158,244 

M*":-::::::::.;:;:;:::: 

129,577 
93,630 
71,067 

171  124 

HffHlnngiriAng. 

Shantung. . .  T 

flhimffl. 

88,392 

121,404 

fftMKri 

65,076 

42,782 

874,452 

217,350 

125,278 

94,358 
138  302 

Kanni. 

^^Z^ 

l^heklanc ........  

AhhwtC, 

Klinp^ 

HnpS::. 

nunan 

flff^Uffll 

145,820 
16,549 
74,992 
42,968 
75,447 

130,019 
25,000 

Hsinklang 

FuklOTi 

l^vangtung.... 

K  wangsi.  ,7. 

y iinnfm ^ 

Kndctaow 

Miol V 

7,380 
8,971 

Ciiarhar 

•I\)tal 

127 

78? 

2,120 

500 

21,575 

8,036 

2,629,444 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  girls*  normal  schools,  also  for 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Republic : 

Oirls*  normal  schools. 


Names  of  Provinces. 

Sdiools. 

Admin- 
istraUve 
ofDoera. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Classes. 

Stu- 
dents. 

Gradu- 
ates. 

Ex- 
penses. 

MetnypoUs 

2 
2 
6 
2 

1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
6 
6 
2 
2 
1 

10 
3 
1 
3 

1 

2 
18 
10 
4 
4 
13 
14 
7 
12 
2 
42 
31 
16 
9 
3 
86 
18 
10 
11 
4 
2 

89 
42 
46 
16 
17 
32 
38 
16 
30 

6 
71 
84 
83 
28 
22 
136 
77 
31 
57 
17 

7 

8 
10 
18 
6 
8 
10 
7 
3 
8 
1 

17 

31 

• 

8 

8 

81 

10 

5 

6 

8 

1 

323 
858 

504 

186 

134 

857 

188 

86 

60 

37 

408 

432 

180 

86 

13 

060 

801 

184 

357 

141 

88 

56 
96 
161 

$71,981 

rhnhXr  ,        ' 

73,176 

""^Ftim 

32.027 

iSbb^.....  .:::::;:::::::: 

82,184 

Kf^l^n^Hoiii;. 

26,784 

RhimtfiTig, ,  .7 

87,374 

ShansL 

27 
16 
14 
8 
68 
43 
83 

33,600 

Honan. 

25,134 

Shensi 

23,907 

Kansa 

4,674 

Xiangin 

88  565 

rhf.|riao2 

80' 423 

AnbwcL". 

19,687 

Kiannl.. 

14,038 

HopSv ;/.; ; 

34,780 

Hunan 

82 

93,647 

Ssechuen 

47,800 

Fnldeo 

14 

8 
89 

20,184 

15,687 

Yunnan 

1,028 
35,000 

Total 

64 

289 

802 

169 

5,203 

659 

755,604 
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Tho  foUawlng  table  tthows  Uw  litgli  mtrmul  dchuuls  of  the  whole  enaniiy : 


Numt>er  of  schools, ^.^ — ^.^ 

NviniUt?r  of  aUmimstfatlve  ofTteers. 

Number  of  teachers: 

I>eaiis 

Professors ^__, — -^ 

lustnictors — — ...^^ ^_-__^ 

Asslatuuts 

Preparatury  students 

Collegiate  students: 

Nntlonnl  kitijcuage 

English  . ,^ -^ 

History  and  geoifruphy — .^^ — . 

Matheinatics 

Science -— 

PhIlr>8oriliy .^^^. ^^ 

Mut hematics  and  science 

Literature  and  M:*iory- 

8peclal-c<mrs4'  students: 

Manual  labor  ami  drawing . 

IMiysIcuI  tralnlnK^ —,_- ., 

,  NathMiiii  lan^juage 

AuTlculture— * 

Imlustry  ^_^ ,__ _-^^ 

Cotnmeree . 

English  .- 

Dniwiug  and  music 

History  and  geography 

Science . « 

El ei'ted -course  students: 

Sf^eclal 

Ui>?4tgruduate ^— 

Hanriwurk. ^_ 

Special  training  In  teaching. ._ 

Lecture  ^- — - -— 

Kesearcb^ ^— *-. 

Tot  til  number  of  students. - 

NumlKT  of  graduates 

ExjH'ivse)* ..^, 


t 


4.   TBCHNICAL    aCllOOl^, 

The  technical  schmils  are  of  two  frrudes.     A  and   B  rourwi^s  m  i^ktIc 
tOChiiiv|ue»  commerce,  $hi|ihuildlug,  ami  the  like  iire  given.     BeMklett,   tt-ciinl^ 
ach«»ul!«  hiivi^  been  establtsheil  for  girls.    The  A  grade  nniulren  • 
p«rnt<»ry  work  and  gives  a  <.'<Hirse  of  three  years.    The  work  of  i: 
a  fK^rliKl  of  thnn*  yi'ars.    The  H|»eciul  and  elective  eourae^  oiay  be  atliled  vc 
tng  til  the  nuture  of  the  location  of  the  ischooL 
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The  table  of  the  technical  adiools  uf  tbe  whole  cimntry  Is  as  follows; 

Technical  schoot^. 


I            NiffiMofsohooli, 

ScfaoolA. 

Admtnis- 
trail  ve 
offioers. 

Teachttra. 

ClaBseis. 

Stud«ati(^ 

Oradu- 

Bt«S. 

EvpCtlStiB, 

^A«^^iYtnriil  fH^h'y>l  (A  > 

U 
29 

27 

1 

240 

S4 

3 

20 

3 

383 
!»H 
ltf2 
1 
412 
74 
128 
7 
79 

4 

aiO 
41)3 

53a; 

ii22 

IH 
4 

91 
2 

3&4 
64 

ism 

6 

74 

7 

4,3.53 
3,0tl« 
56 
»,784 
1,002 
3,«27 
156 
1.710 

304 

m7 

368 

1082.131 

bdnstriAl  school  (A ) 

664,747 

251,774 
l.SOO 

Cntnm^tmliit  !wb<vii1  r A )    ,, ,  ^ ,  - 

TedinJcal  iicbool  (AX-- 

Aericulturol  %hooWB) 

1/054 
42 

301 
43 

230 

8(77.217 

Indostiial  school  (B), 

62,500 

Commt^rrln]  pcfi  tk  >1  ( B 1 

30,414 

Twjhiii'                  '  B)-..-  

S«0tf2 

Worn*                     il  schools 

YTfOCli  '                 1  nol    trftlniog 

iQ,m 

Total 

477 

1,404 

2,7S7 

1,001 

30,654 

3,504  1 

2.138,158 

fiifTcrettt  vourneH  ffiven  in  the  technical  ttvhooU, 


Institiitlaiis  gf  Tte^ —        ' 

Toohniciil  subjects. 

Inatttutiotts  giving— 

T^obnical  subjects. 

r 

(A)  Ad-  1 

vsnced 

ooursa. 

menUry 
course. 

WoniQii'3 
voc»- 
tionul 
courao. 

(A)  Ad- 
wtmcm 
Oonrse. 

(B)  E10. 
]][ient4iry 
oouree. 

Women^a 
voca- 
tional 

oour$«. 

Asrloultura. 

For^try 

39 
18 

80 

131 

Sleotri  cbI  aagineei^ 

A  p  plied  cliftnUslry . 

llin«Taogy 

Miniiig, , 

1 
B 
A 
3 
1 
1 
1 

Foriciilture. »...,.. 

117 

3 

1 

8ilk-prodticing 
work. ,,. 

Fifhc<rv 

t 

Drawing.... ....... 

MAnubtrtnra 

DosiUniii^  .,..,«*.* 

Veterinary 

Surveying  ...4..... 

t'ottou  picking.*... 

I 
ft 

Tapestry. .,.,...., 

'i 

FftJiric  dyeing 

11 
1 
t 

37 

roUcry 

I 

1 

1 

Dyeing....    -*,»,. 

Pottery  painting... 
Embroidery....... 

11 

Carp<*ritry, ,. 

r 

1 

T 

1 
1 

g 

Hattan  works 

Sewinc. ..... 

4 

Rat  t  tin  and  bam* 

Tailoring -...-., 

i 

boo  works*...... 

Imitiition  flower... 

I 

Varnishlnt' 

'***'***■* 

Briddlug.. 

1 

\\'lir€l  works...... 

Laco  mu  w  ing ...... 

1 

HiiTid  1  aiv)r.      .... 

„,. 

1 

fijfcir  n^tti  tiK. . . . . . . 

I 

Ouldsmjthry. . ... 
Dynamic  efecLriis 

8 

? 

Fine  arts -..>. 

1 

********** 

CoQunerce 

27 

TO 

Total..... ... 

176 

361 

44 

Cuxroat  viecliricit; . 

• 

5,    COLUEQES  A2fU  UKHICEBtTISS. 

The  college  l»  dlviilt?d  Intu  preparatory,  collegiul,  and  post-grad unte  depart- 
ineots,  in  which  courses  on  political  science,  law,  tnedlclne,  agrlctdture,  tech* 
i>lque,  commerce,  fine  arts,  nmsic,  foreign  languages,  and  the  Uke  are  given. 
The  i»repnratory  course  Is  far  nne  yeiir,  the  ctillege  courae  covers  three  years,  and 
the  jKJSt -graduate  course  requires  tw<i  yean*.  Gradiwtes  froni  the  middle  srhool 
or  students  of  equivalent  scholarship  are  ulb>we<i  to  enter  the  preparatory 
department  after  pa»srlng  the  necessary  examinational  The  preparatory  depart- 
nr«  fit  (jf  a  univerjslty  t-ovem  a  period  of  two  years  and  the  college  department  ti 
l>erlod  of  four  years. 
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B1TILETIV  OF  THS  BXTBEAIT  OF  SDITOATIOV  FOB  1919. 

No.  1.  MoDtbly  record  of  conent  educfttkntal  publications,  Jftnu«ry,  1919: 

2.  Standardization  of  medical  in^)eetion  iadlitieB.    J.  H.  Bcotowits. 

3.  Home  education.    Ellen  G.  Lombard. 

4.  A  tuaniuil  of  educational  legiBlation. 

5.  Instruction  in  music,  1916-1918.    Waldo  S.  Ratt. 

6.  The  half-time  school,  19ie-1918.    H.W.  Foght. 

7.  Rural  education.    H.  W.  Foght. 

8.  Life  of  Henry  Barnard.    Bernard  C.  Stelner. 

9.  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    I.  L.,  Kaadel.  !j 

10.  Educational  work  of  the  churches  in  191^-1918.  j 

11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publicatioBs^  Pehruary,  1919. 

12.  EducaUon  in  the  Territories  and  dependenciee.  i^ 

13.  Review  of  educational  l^slation.  1917  and  1918.    W.  R.  Hood.  t 

14.  Monthly  record  <rf  cuirent  educational  publicationi,  March,  1919.  - 
16.  The  adjustment  of  the  teaching  load  in  a  university.    L,  V.  Kooe. 

16.  Hie  kindergarten  curriciilum.    Almira  M.  Winchester. 

17.  Educational  conditions  in  Spain.    Walter  A.  Montgomery. 

18.  Commercial  education » 1916-1918.    Frank  V.  Thompson. 

19.  Engineering  education,  1916-1918.    P.  L.  Bishop. 

20.  The  rural  teacher  of  Nebraska. 

21.  Education  in  Germany.    I.  L.  Candel. 

22.  A  survey  of  higher  education^  1916-1918.    Samuel  P.  Capen  and  Walton  C* 

John. 

23.  Monthly  record  of  cunenw  Mucational  publications,  April,  1^19. 

24.  Educational  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts.    Lome  W.  Barclay. 

25.  Vocational  education.    William  T.  Bawden. 

26.  The  United  States  School  Garden  Army.    J.  H.  Francis. 

27.  Recent  progress  in  negro  education.    Thomas  JesBe  Jones. 

28.  Educational  periodicals  during  the  nineteen^  centuiy.    Sheldon  E.  Davis. 

29.  Schools  of  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  Holland*    Peter  H.  Foumm. 

30.  The  American  spirit  in  education.    C.  R.  MannT*' 
81.  Summer  schools  in  1918. 

32.  Monthly   record   of  current  educational   publications — ^Index^   Pebraary, 

1918-Januar>\1919. 

33.  Girl  Scouts  as  an  educational  force.    Juliette  Low. 

34.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications^  May,  1919. 

35.  The  jimior  college.    F.  M.  McDowdl. 

86.  Education  in  Italy.    Walter  A.  Montgomety. 

37.  Educationfd  changes  in  R\issia.    Theresa  Bach  i 

38.  Education  in  Switzerland,  1916-1918.    Peter  H.  Pearson. 

39.  Training  little  children. 

'  40.  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  native  of  Alaaka,  1917-18, 

f'  41.  An  educational  study  of  Alabama. 

h  42.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1919. 

J  43.  Education  in  France.    1.  L.  Kandel. 

K  44.  Modem  education  in  China.    Charles  K.  Edmunds. 

(CooilDBed  «a  pa|«  9  of  covqc.) 
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PREFACE, 


The  bases  for  the  analyses  and  deductions  presented  in  this  study 
have  been  the  annual  reports  of  1,119  secondary  schools  accredited 
by  the  North  Central  -Association,  together  with  approximately 
20,000  individual  teachers'  report  cards.  To  scrutinize  and  compile 
the  data  therein  contained  has  required  the  services  of  a  rather  large 
staff  of  assistants  working  almost  continuously  for  a  period  of  12 
months  or  more.  Most  of  the  persons  were  graduate  or  other  ad- 
vanced students  enrolled  in  my  several  courses  in  education  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Their  work  has  been  indefatigable,  and 
words  of  highest  commendation  and  appreciation  are  due  them. 

To  mention  by  name  all  those  who  have  thus  helped  to  make  this 
study  possible  would,  doubtless,  bo  an  unnecessary  and  profitless 
procedure.  Some  spent  relatively  few  houra  at  the  task;  some 
devoted  a  portion  of  their  time  for  a  few  weeks;  and  some  made 
it  their  major  work  for  months.  Among  the  latter,  special  recogni- 
tion should  be  given  t^  tJie  following :  William  J,  Baumgartner,  D.  G. 
Clancy,  Robert  Cole,  Harry  T,  Day,  Catherine  M.  Regan,  Abagail 
Blackburn,  Olive  G.  Turner,  Chloe  Hardy,  Fred  Fleagle,  H.  A.  Davis, 
C.  W.  Bemer,  Henry  A*  Tape,  and  Guy  Fox,  Unstinted  praise  and 
sincere  thanks  are  herewith  gratefully  given  to  them. 

I  Irish  also  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Profs.  Horace  A, 
Holhster  and  James  B.  Edmonson,  who  kindly  read  the  manuscript 
and  offered  many  valuable  suggestions. 

The  general  procedure  followed  in  the  study  was  as  follows:  The 
original  school  reports  were  first  classified  in  workable  groups  and 
the  data  transcribed  on  large  charts,  by  Stak^.  From  these  detailed 
charts,  which  contained  virtually  every  item  reported  by  eacJh  school 
and  each  teacher,  tables  of  condensed  material,  by  topics ,  were  formetb 
Finally,  from  these  tables  other  sunimarizhig  tables,  charts  and 
graphs  were  produced.  Only  the  latter  appear  in  the  pages  which 
fallow  in  the  bulletin, 

WTiile  the  utmost  precautions  have  been  taken  to  make  the  study 
accurate  and  clear,  discrepancies  (and  possibly  apparent  errors)  are 
likely  to  be  found  in  certain  tables  and  conclusions.  Superintend* 
enta  and  principals,  in  filling  out  the  annual  blanks,  were  not  always 
guided  by  like  powers  of  discrimination  and  exactness.  Omissions 
frequently  occurred.  Approximations  were  sometimes  used,  and, 
occasionally,  obvious  clerical  errors  were  discovered.     Nevertheless, 
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80  far  as  possible,  these  original  faults  in  the  reports  were  traced  to 
their  sources,  and  by  means  of  counterref erences,  were  fairly  evaluated 
and  corrected.  Moreover,  verifications  of  data  have  been  made  with 
each  step  of  the  process  of  compilation.  Hence  it  can  be  claimed 
with  reasonable  certitude  that  the  figures  herein  presented  represent 
the  facts  as  they  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  North  Central  territory.  In 
certain  compilations,  as,  for  example,  in  the  average  number  of 
imits  of  work  offered  in  the  several  schools  and  in  recording  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  of  academic  and  vocational  subjects,  fractional  units 
and  part-time  arrangements  were  omitted  and  the  data  recorded  in 
terms  of  the  nearest  int^er. 

Finally,  as  a  personal  testimonial,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  pleasure  and  the  helpfulness  which  have  come  to  me  person- 
ally in  carrying  forward  this  work,  and  in  seeking  to  interpret  the 
findings.  Each  step  of  the  way  has  opened  new  vistas  for  me.  Each 
topic,  as  it  was  completed,  added  to  my  comprehension  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  Northwest  and  gave  deeper  insight  and  keener 
appreciation  of  its  problems,  processes,  and  tendencies.  If  similar 
experiences  shall  come  to  school  men  as  they  study  the  bulletins,  the 
work  will  not  have  been  undertaken  in  vain. 

C.  O.  Davis, 
University  of  Michigan. 
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THE  ACCREDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION. 


PAET  L-JNTRODUCTION  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION.. 
AUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  STUDY. 

At  the  time  of  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  held  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  March  23-24,  1917,  authority  was  given  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schoob  to  make  a  detailed  comparative  study  of  the 
data  gathered  that  year  from  the  accredited  secondary  schools.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  North  Central  Association,  it  is  pertment  to 
state  that  once  in  five  years  (imtil  1917  once  in  three  years)  a  complete 
detailed  report  to  the  associatj||^as  been  required  from  each  second- 
ary school  seeking  to  be  accnnted.  The  commission  has  for  some 
time  felt  that  the  extensive  and  varied  data  thus  gathered  constitute 
a  body  of  educational  material  too  valuable  to  be  utilized  temporarily 
for  the  purpose  of  accrediting  schools  and  then  be  filed  away  in 
dingy  archives  never  perchance  to  be  examined  again.  It  has, 
therefore,  on  two  previous  occasions  authorized  the  utilization  of  \^ 
the  annual  report  blanks  for  studies  of  a  comparative  kil^WChe  ^^ 
first  of  these,  Nvrth  Central  High  SdioolSf  was  compiled  and  eculed 
by  Prof.  Walter  A.  Jessup,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  Prof. 
Lotus  D.  Coffman,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  University  of 
Illinois.  This  study  appeared  in  1914.  ^  The  second  comparative 
analysis  was  directed  by  Prof.  Charies  H«  Judd  and  Mr.  George  S. 
Counts,  of  the  Univer^ty  of  Chicago.  This  study  was  published  in 
1915  and  bears  the  title:  A  Study  of  the  Colleges  and  High  Schools 
in  the  North  Central  Association.  * 

The  present  study  seeks  to  follow  the  same  general  plan  employed 
in  the  two  earlier  analyses.  In  certain  particular  detaUs  it,  of  course, 
departs  entirely  from  the  procediure  followed  there.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  the  comparisons  made  in  r^erence  to  the  situation  as  it 
existed  in  1916-17,  the  present  study  seeks  to  place  its  findings  in 
juxtaposition  with  similar  findings  presented  in  the  earlier  reports, 
and  thus  to  reveal  conspicuous  changes  or  tendencies  which  have 

>  Reprinted  from  the  Thirteenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.    Unl- 
veraity  of  Chicago  Press,  Cliioaga^  III. 
•  fasoed  by  the  United  States  Buraaa  of  Bduoation,  BoltoUn,  mi,  No.  0. 
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SO  far  as  possible,  these  original  faiilts  in  the  reports  were  traced  to 
their  sources,  and  by  means  of  counterreferences,  were  fairly  evaluated 
and  corrected.  Moreover,  verifications  of  data  have  been  made  with 
each  step  of  the  process  of  compilation.  Hence  it  can  be  claimed 
with  reasonable  certitude  that  the  figures  herein  presented  represent 
the  facts  as  they  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  North  Central  territory.  In 
certain  compilations,  as,  for  example,  in  the  average  number  of 
imits  of  work  offered  in  the  several  schools  and  in  recording  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  of  academic  and  vocational  subjects,  fractional  imits 
and  part-time  arrangements  were  omitted  and  the  data  recorded  in 
terms  of  the  nearest  int^er. 

Finally,  as  a  personal  testimonial,  I  take  this  opportxmity  to  ex- 
press the  pleasure  and  the  helpfulness  which  have  come  to  me  person- 
ally in  carrying  forward  this  work,  and  in  seeking  to  interpret  the 
findings.  Each  step  of  the  way  has  opened  new  vistas  for  me.  Each 
topic,  as  it  was  completed,  added  to  my  comprehension  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  Northwest  and  gave  deeper  insight  and  keener 
appreciation  of  its  problems,  processes,  and  tendencies.  If  similar 
experiences  shall  come  to  school  men  as  they  study  the  bulletins,  the 
work  will  not  have  been  undertaken  in  vain. 

C.  O.  Davis, 
University  of  Miehiffan. 


^^^g  IKTKODrcnOK  A3n>  GENERAL  IKTORMATIOir* 

ment  coBcerning  the  training,  experience,  and  teaching  eflicicncy  of  the  aiid  tcacber, 
together  with  his  recommendation.    The  board  ebal!,  on  each  caae  presented,  make 
decision, 

3.  The  number  of  daily  pericnls  of  claasrtKtm  instruction  given  by  any  teacher  shoulij 
not  exceed  five,  each  to  extend  over  at  h?ast  10  minutes  in  the  clear.  The  board  of 
inspectors  will  reject  all  schools  ha\ing  more  than  six  recitation  periods  per  day  fo« 
any  teacher. 

4.  The  laboratory  and  library  facilities  shall  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  inatnictioif 
ill  tlie  subjects  taught. 

5,  The  location  and  construction  of  the  buildings,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventih^ 
tion  of  the  rooms,  the  nature  of  the  lavatories,  corridors,  close  is,  water  supply,  school 
furniture,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  cleaning  shall  be  such  aa  to  insiue  hygienic  con- 
ditions for  both  pupils  and  teuchere. 

6,  The  fjjicicncy  of  ijistrudhn^  the  acquired  haHts  of  thought  and  study ^  Oie  general  in- 
tcUectual  and  moral  tone  of  a  school  are  paramount  factors,  and  therefore  only  schooh 
which  rank  uell  in  these  particulars,  as  evidenced  by  rigid,  thorough-goitig^  sympathetic 
inspection,  ^11  be  cowfidcred  eligible  for  the  liM, 

7t  The  association  will  decline  to  consider  any  s<:bool  whoso  teaching  force  consist* 
of  fewer  than  four  teachers  of  academic  subjects  exclusive  of  the  superin tendon t.  The 
aasociation  recommends  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  vocational  subjects,  such  aa 
agriculture,  manual  training,  household  arts,  and  commercial  snbjecta  into  schools 
where  local  conditions  render  such  introduction  feasible,  but  the  inspect^irs  will  hold 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  quajified  teachers  must  bo  added  to  provide  adequately 
for  such  instruction. 

8*  No  school  shall  be  considered  unless  the  rpgular  annual  blank  furnished  for  tho 
purpose  shall  have  been  filled  out  and  filaced  on  file  with  the  inspector.  Schools  in 
good  standing  will  make  a  complete  report  on  teachers  once  in  five  years;  but  full  data 
relative  to  changes  should  be  presented  annually. 

S>.  No  school  whose  records  aliow  an  excessive  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  based 
on  average  attendance,  Bhall  be  accredited.  The  association  recommends  25  as  a 
maximum.     Xo  recitation  class  should  enroll  more  than  30  pupils. 

10.  The  time  for  which  schools  are  accredited  shall  lie  limited  to  one  year,  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  list  by  the  association, 

11.  The  agent  of  communication  between  the  accredited  schools  and  the  secretary 
of  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  distributing,  collecting,  and  filing  the  annual 
reports  of  such  schools  and  for  such  other  purpoaes  as  the  association  may  direct,  is 
as  foUows: 

(fj)  In  States  ha\ing  such  an  official,  the  inspector  of  schools  appointed  by  the 
State  univenaity.  {h)  In  other  States  the  inspector  of  schools  app<untod  by  State 
authority,  or,  if  there  be  no  such  official  ^  such  person  or  persons  as  the  secretary  of  ilia 
commission  may  elect. 

The  association  is  consen'ative,  believing  thai  such  policy  will  eventually  work  to 
the  highest  interests  of  all.  It  aims  to  accredit  only  those  schools  which  posseas  or 
ganization,  teaching  force,  standards  of  scholarship,  equipment  and  csjirit  do  corps, 
of  such  character  as  will  unhesitatingly  commend  them  to  any  educator,  college,  or 
university  in  the  North  Central  territory. 

The  range,  ])urport,  and  character  uf  the  data  collected  from  the 
scleral  schools  may  bo  be:;t  comprehended  by  an  atialysis  of  tho  bkiiik 
form  which  was  used  for  that  purpose  in  1016-17,  which  ia  here 
reproduced. 
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10  ACCREDITED  SECONDARY  SCHOOI-S,   K.  C.  -ASSOCIATION. 

«  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCUTION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

(NOTE.^This  is  the  year  for  a  complete  report  from  all  schools.    Soo  Standard  8.) 

ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the High  School. 

Located  at State  of 


(Superintendent)  (Principal) 

Check  thus  (X)  the  name  of  each  of  the  above  school  officials  who  have  read  this  report. 


(A)      OENEBlli  INFORICATION. 

L   Population  of  city 

2.  Enrollment    November    1,    1916:    (a)  boys ^...(6)  girls (c) 

Number  in  fourth  year  class ((f)  Number  in  third  year  class 

(e)  Number  in  second  year  daas (/)  Number  in  first  year 

class {g)  Total  enrollment 

3.  Number  of  high  school  teachers  (include  superintendent  and  principal  if  they 

teach  one  or  more  classes) 

4.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  October 

5.  Average   belonging  per  teacher 

6.  8ince  what  date  has  the  school  been  amtintunuly  accredited  by  ihe  Association? 


7.  How  many  weeks  of  actual  school  work  are  given?    (In  answering  this  question 

include  examination,  commencement,  and  other  regular  exerdaes.  Count 
out  all  vacations,  as  Christmas  and  Easter,  but  do  not  count  out  a  nngle  legal 
holiday,  such  as  Washington's  birthday,  nor  the  two  days  usually  given  at 
Thanksgiving  time) 

8.  Number  of  graduates  last  year:   (a)  boys (6)giils (c)total 

0.   Number  of  last  year's  graduates  now  attending  higher  institntiaos  of  learning 


10.  Number  of  nonresident  pupils  enrolled  in  high  school  this  year  (Nov.  1) 

11.  Is  it  the  avowed  future  policy  of  the  school  to  employ,  for  academic  taAy&cts, 

none  but  college  graduates  with  piofesBional  training?     (See  Standard  2A 
andB) 

12.  Is  it  the  avowed  future  policy  of  the  school  to  maintain  the  ratio  of  teaehen  to 

pupils   at   i^proximately    1    to    25? 

(b)    the  tbachebs. 


(NcmL— The  laforoMtien  lor  this  tummMy  should  be  taken  from  the  indiTldoal  record  cards  of  tfat 
teachers  (include  the  superintendent  and  principal  if  they  teadi  (me  or  more  classes). ) 

1.  Number  who  give  instruction  in  high  school:    (a)  men (b)  wom^ 

(c)  total 

2.  Nomben  of  teach^v  of  (a)  Academic  subjects (6)  Vocational 

subjects* 

3.  Number  of   new   teachers  (a)  Academic  subjects (5)  Vocational 

subjects* (c)  Total    number   new   teachers 

4.  Of  the  new  teachers  of  academic  subjects,  how  many  are  not  graduates  of  a  stan- 

dard  college?    (See    Standard    2A) 

5.  Of  the  new  teachers  of  academic  subjects,  how  many  have  not  had  11  semester 

hours  in   education?    (See   Standard   2B) 

6.  Of  the  new  teachers  of  academic  subjects,  how  many  have  had  no  previous  teach- 

ing  experience? 

*For  purposes  of  this  report  the  following  subjects  are  to  be  included  under  vocational  snt^iects:   Maanal 
Training,  Home  Economics,  Music,  Agriculture,  Commercial  Subjects,  Art  and  Drawing. 
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9 


110. 


111. 


12. 


13, 


1X4 


Of  tbo  academic  teachers,  nol  hojt  to  the  school  thb  yo^kr,  hmv  many  are  not 

graduates   of  a  atandurd  coUeirt?? 

Of  the  academic  tea^hors,  not  new  to  the  school  IhU  year,  how  many  have  not 

had    11  houra  in  e^lucation? 

Of  the  vocational  teacht^re,  hovr  many  are  graduaLea  of  a  standard  college? 

What  eubjocta  do  these  college  gradiiatea  teach? *--, 

Number  of  periods  in  school  day  .     Length  of  perioda  in  minntea 


Number  of  teachers  of  academic  eiibjeria  who  teach  tlie  following  number  of 

periotla  per  dav:    1 ,2.... ,3 ,4 

& ,  6 ,7.... 

Number  of  teachers  of  academic  Bubjecta  whoae  periods  of  recitation,  laboratory, 

and  study-hall  duty  exceed  thirty 'five  40-iiiinulo  periods  per  week 

What  is  the  greatest  number  of  40- minute}  periods  aaai^ed  to  any  vocational 

teacher  per  we^k?. Wliat  eubject? ,. 

Number    of   clasaea    with    more    than    30    pupils What  aubjocta? 


Experience:  (o)  Number  of  teachers  with  no  teaching  experience  prior  to  thia 

year ;  (h)  Number  of  t«ichera  with  teaching  eKperience,  but  lees 

than  3  years. ;  (c)  Number  of  teachers  with  3  years*  experience  but 

kao  than  6 . . , , . , ;  (tfj  Number  of  teachera  with  6  yei^rs*  experience  but 

leas  than  15 ;  {e}  Number  of  teachera  with  more  than  15  yeati' 

experience 

1&.    Salary  (exclude  aup*Tintendent  and  principal):    («)  Number  with  salary  leas 

than    $«>75;  Academic . , ,  Vocational ;  (b)  Number    with 

^lar>^  $G75  to  $89l>;  Academic Vocational ;  (c)  Num- 

bc3r  with  salary  $900  to  |1J90;  Academic Vocational 

{d)  Number  with  salary  1 1,200  to  11,799;  Academic Vocational 

;    (e)  Number  with  salary  above  $1,800;    Academic , 

Vocational 

(cl    BUiLDixo  A«i>  KQUiPMe»rr. 

L   (a)  Is  the  high  school  building  commodioufl.  safe,  and  hy genie?    (See  Standard 
b) - . ,  (6)  When  was  the  high  school  building  constructed? 

2.  Numl>cr    of  volumes  in  tho  high  school  library 

3.  Number    of    dollars   exi>ended    for    library    annually 

4.  Value  of  equipment:    PhyaiGS ;   Chemistry.. ;   Biological 

science ;  Agriculture , ;  Manual  training ; 

Cooking ;  Sewing ..,;  Commercial  Subjects ; 

Physical  geography ;  Value  of  maps  and  charts ; 

^'alue  of  gymnaaium  and  playground ;  Estimate  of  value  of  com- 

plete plant,  building,  equipment,  and  grounds 

What  changes  or  additions  to  the  standards  of  the  association  do  you  sugi^est?    (Uae 
separate  sheet  for  answer.) 


to  improutuui^  v-^-r^ 
only  three  commonly 
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(d)    program  of  studies. 
( Fill  out  the  blank  In  full  for  each  subject  offered.    For  definitian  of  unit  see  Standard  1.) 


Academic 


J 


EnicUsh.. 
Latin.... 
Oreek.... 

German. 
French.. 


Spanish 

History: 

(a)  Anc.Hlst 

(b)  H.&M.Hist... 

(c)  Eng.Hist- 

(d)  U.  S.  Hist,  and 

Civics 

Aljpebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoolo^ 

Gen.  Biology 

Physiology 

Phys.  Geog 

Geology 

Gen.  sdencc 

Sociology 

Kconomlcs 

Publ.  Speaking 


Art. 

Music.. 

Agriculture., 

C^wking 

Sewing 

Comm.  Subjects: 

!a)  Bookkeeping, 
b)  Stenography., 
ci  Typewriting.. 
d)  Comm.  Arith. 
e)  Comm. Law.. 

Manual  Tryning 

Normal  Tr.  Courses. . . 
PhydoalEdoc 


ToUl. 


Total. 


1 .  Which,  if  any,  of  the  above  units  do  not  meet  the  time  requirementr    (See  Standard  1.) . 

2.  Which,  if  any,  of  the  above  units  are  not  counted  toward  graduationT 


[Individual  card— Obverse.] 

RECORD  OF  TEACHER,  PRINCIPAL,  AND  SUPERINTENDENT. 

(To  be  filled  out  by  each  Teacher,  Principal,  and  Superintendent.) 


Name. 


(Middle) 


(Last)                                                (First) 
Name  of  high  school Located  in  city  of 

Preparation: 

HighSch.,  Place No.  yrs Grad.  Date 

Normal  Sch.,  Place No.  yrs Grad.  Date 

College,  Place No.  yrs... Grad.  Date 

University,  Place No.  yrs Grad.  Date 

Poet  Grad.,  Place No.  yrs Grad.  Date 

What  is  your  highest  college  d^ree ?    Major  subject  in  college  or 

normal-school  preparation ?    Minor  subject ? 

Number  of  semester  hours*  credit  in  Education  (See  Standard  2B) ? 
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flndivkknl  card—Reverse.] 

EXPERIENCE: 

Number  months  taught  prior  to  current  year:  (a)  In  training  school 

(b)  In  rural  or  elementary  graded  schools (c)  In  high  schools 

(d)  Any  other  schools Total  yecars  of  teaching 

experience Number  years  in  present  position  prior  to  this  year 

.  Salary  this  year 

WORK:  Classes  taught  at  any  time  this  semester. 

SUBJXCT.  PSBIODS  PER  WXEK.  LENGTH  OF  DAILY  NUMBER 

PERIODS  IN  MINTTTES.  IN  CLASS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total 

Hark  thus  (*)  the  subjects  given  above  that  were  not  your  major  or  minor  subjects  in  college  or  normal- 
school  preparation. 

Number  of  periods  per  week  in  charge  of  assembly  or  study  hall 

Total  number  of  periods  per  week  01  teaching,  laboratory  and  study-hall  work 


THE  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY. 

The  Jeesup-Coffman  report  of  1914  was  based  on  State  divisions 
and  the  popiiUUion  of  the  cities  containing  the  high  schools.  The 
latter  were  grouped  in  seven  classes.  The  Judd-Coiints  study  em- 
ployed the  same  classification  as  the  previous  report,  and  in  addition 
made  use  of  the  classification  by  enroUment.  Schools  were  divided 
into  six  groups:  Those  with  100  students  or  less^  those  with  from  101 
to  200  students,  from  201  to  300,  from  301  to  500,  from  501  to  1,000, 
and  'those  with  more  than  1,000  students. 

In  the  present  study,  while  retaining  the  classification  by  States,  a 
modified  plan  of  regrouping  the  schools  was  adopted.  The  Associa- 
tion not  only  accredits  public  secondary  schools,  but  many  nonpublic 
schools.  The  aims,  organization,  and  administration  of  these  non- 
public schools  di£fer  in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  public  schools. 
It  seemed  desirable,  ther^ore,  to  classify  these  schools  by  them- 
selves. In  consequence,  throughout  this  study  a  fivefold  grouping 
of  the  schools  has  been  maintained.  This  grouping  includes:  (1) 
Military  schools;  (2)  parochial  or  denominational  schools;  (3)  purely 
private  schools;  (4)  preparatory  secondary  schools  attached  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning,  as,  for  example,  the  Chicago  University 
High  School,  or  the  Normal  High  School  connected  with  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  and  (5)  public  high  schools. 

In  like  manner  the  classification  of  schools  into  a  large  number  of 
divisions  based  on  enrollment  seemed  to  be  unfortunate  and  to  lead 
to  unprofitable  comparisons.  Based  on  enrollment  there  are  really 
only  three  commonly  accepted  classifications  of  schools.    These  are 
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the  small, ^  the  medium-sized ,  and  the  large  school.  What  shall  be 
the  precise  limits  separating  these  three  divisions  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  personal  judgment.  The  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
public  schools  with  fewer  than  151  pupils  are,  for  the  most  part, 
situated  in  rural  or  quasi-^iu'al  communities;  that  their  problems  of 
organization,  administration,  curricula,  teachers,  and  equipment  are 
similar;  and  that  their  attainments  are  commensurate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  that  enroll  more  than  450  pupils, 
even  though  the  enrollment  be  considerably  larger  than  that  number, 
have  interests  and  problems  that  differ  notably  from  those  of  the 
smaller  schools,  but  agree  pretty  generally  in  kind  and  character 
among  themselves.  Moreover,  schools  with  more  than  450  pupils 
are,  with  rare  exceptions,  found  only  in  the  lai^r  cities,  where  the 
social  and  educational  ideals,  habits,  and  processes  are  similar. 

In  consequence  of  these  observations  the  public  schools  have, 
throughout  this  study,  been  classified  into  the  three  groups  mentioned, 
namely:  SmaJl  schools,  having  an  enrollment  of  150  pupils  or  fewer; 
medium-^sized  schools,  with  an  enrollment  between  151  and  450  pu- 
pils; and  large  schools,  with  an  enrollment  in  excess  of  450  pupils. 
Among  nonpublic  schools  this  classification  has  not  been  maintained, 
since  the  number  of  schools  of  the  nonpublic  character  is  too  few  to 
make  such  a  threefold  comparison  profitable.  Moreover,  since  only 
87  schools  of  these  types  are  accredited,  it  seemed  wise,  for  the  most 
part,  not  to  include  them  in  the  general  tables  and  analyses,  but  to 
give  a  separate  section  of  the  bulletin  to  them.  This  will  be  found 
near  the  end  of  this  report. 

Further,  in  making  the  various  compilations,  the  data  from  each 
group  of  schools  have  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  fivefold 
division  suggested  by  the  report  blank  itself,  namely:  A,  General 
Information;  B,  The  Teachers;  C,  Buildings  and  Equipment;  P, 
the  Program  of  Studies,  and  E,  Miscellaneous  Items  gathered  from 
the  individual  teachers'  report  cards. 

SECCWOART  SCHOOLS  ACCREDITED  IN  1917. 


Biflbee. 
Gila  Acad. 
Globe. 


Aspen. 
Boulder: 

Colorado  State  PrqKura- 
toiy  School. 

Canon  City  High. 

South. 


ARIZOKA 

Phoenix. 
Preecott. 

coLoaAOO 

Colorado  City. 
Colorado  Springs. 
Cripple  Creek. 
Delta. 
Denver: 
East  Side. 


Tucaon. 
Winslow. 


Denver — Continued . 

Manual  Training. 

North  Side. 

South  Side. 

West  Side. 
Durango. 


1  Throughout  this  report  S  will  be  used  for  Small;  M  for  Medium,  and  h  for  Large. 
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Eaton. 
Fort  Collins. 
Fort  Morgan. 
Fruita  (Union  H.  S.) 
Glenwood  Springs: 

Garfield  County. 
Golden. 

Grand  Junction. 
Greeley. 
Gunnison: 

Gunnison  County. 


Alton: 
High  School. 
W.  Military  Academy. 
Aurora: 
East. 

West. 

Jennings  Senrfnary. 
Batavia. 
Beardstown. 
Belleville. 
Behadere. 
Benton  Tp. 
~Blooniington. 
Blue  Island. 
Bridgeport  Tp. 
Cairo. 
Carbondale: 

N.  Univ.  H.  School. 
Carthage: 

College  Acad. 
Centralia  Tp. 
Champaign. 
Charleston. 
Chicago: 

Austin. 

Bo  wen. 

Calumet. 

Carl  Schurz. 

Crane  Technical. 

Englewood. 

Fenger. 

Harrison  Tech. 

Hyde  Park. 

Lake. 

Lake  View. 

Lane  Tech.  (Tilden). 

Lucy  Flower  Tech. 

Marshall. 

McKinley. 

Medill. 

Morgan  Park. 


La  Junta. 
Las  Animas: 

Bent  County. 
Leadville. 
Longmont. 
Loveland. 
Monte  Vista. 
Montrose: 

Montroae  C-ouaty. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago — Continued . 

Parker. 

Phillips. 

Senn. 

Tuley. 

Waller. 

F.  W.  Parker  Sdiool. 

Harvard  School. 

Latin  School. 

Loyola  Academy. 

Morgan  Park  Preparatory 
School. 

North  Park  Col.  Acad. 

Starrett  Sch.  for  Girls. 

Univ.  High  School. 
Chicago  Heights: 

Bloom  Tp. 

Chrisman  Tp. 
Cicero: 

Sterling  Morton  Tp. 
Clinton. 
Collinsville  Tp. 
Crystal  Lake. 
Danville. 
Decatur. 
DeKalb  Tp. 
Des  Plains: 

Maine  Tp. 
Dixon. 

East  Moline  Tp. 
Dundee. 
DuQuoin  Tp. 
Dwight  Tp. 
East  St.  Louis. 
Edwards\-ille. 
Elgin: 

High  School. 

Academy. 
Elmhurst: 

Evang.  Proseminar. 
Eureka  Tp. 


Pueblo: 

Centennial. 

Central. 
Rocky  Ford. 
Salida. 
Telliiride. 
Trinidad. 
Victor. 


Evanston: 

Tp.  High  School. 

Academy. 

Fairbury  Tp. 
Farmer  City: 

Moore  Tp. 
Flora: 

Harter-Stanford  Tp. 
Freeport 
Galesburg. 
Galva. 
Geneseo  Tp. 
Geneva. 
Gibson  City: 

Drummer  Tp. 
Godfrey: 

Monticello  Seminary. 
Granite  City. 
Harrisbuig  Tp. 
Harvey: 

Thornton  Tp. 
Herrin  Tp. 
Highland  Park: 

Deerfield  Tp. 
Hinsdale  Tp. 
Hoopeeton. 
Jacksonville: 

High. 

Illinois  Woman's  College 
Academy. 

Whipple  Acad. 
Joliet  Tp. 
Kankakee. 
Kenil  worth: 

New  Trier  Tp. 
Kewanee. 
La  Grange: 

Lyons  Tp. 
Lake  Forest: 

Academy. 

Ferry  HalL 
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La  Salle: 

La  Salle-Peni  Tp. 
I^wienceville  Tp. 
Lewistown. 
Lexington, 
lincoln. 
Lockport  Tp. 
Macomb: 

Acad.  Dept.  of  Normal 
School 
Marion  Tp. 
Marshall  Tp. 
Mat  toon. 
Maywood: 

Pro\-isoTp. 
Moline. 
Morrifl. 
Morriflon. 
Mount  Carroll: 

Frances  Shimer  Sch. 
Mount  Vernon  Tp. 
Murphysboro  Tp. 
Naperville: 

High  School. 

North  W.  Col.  Acad. 
Newman  Tp. 


Normal: 

High  School 

Normal  Univ.  II.  Sch. 
Oak  Park: 

Oak  River  and 
River  Forest  Tp. 
Olney  Tp. 
Onaiga: 

Crand  Prairie  Sem. 
Ottawa  Tp. 
Palestine  Tp. 
PanaTp. 
Paris. 
Paxton. 
Pekin. 
Peoria: 

Bradley  Poly.  Inst. 

Central. 

Manual  Training. 
Petersburg. 
Polo. 

PontiacTp. 
Princeton  Tp. 
Quincy. 

Riverside — Brookfield . 
Robinson  Tp. 


Rochelle. 
Rockford. 
Rock  Island: 

High  School 

Augustana  Acad. 
SideU  Tp. 
Spring  Valley: 

HaUTp. 
St.  Charles. 
Savanna  Tp. 
Shelbyville. 
Springfield. 
Sterling  Tp. 
Streator  Tp. 
Sulli\'anTp. 
Sycamore. 
Taylorville  Tp. 
Tuscola. 
Urbana. 
Watseka. 
Waukegon  Tp. 
West  Chicago. 
Wheaton: 

HighSchooL 

Academy. 
Woodstock. 


Alexandria. 
Anderson. 
Attica. 
Bedford. 
Bloomington. 
Bluffton. 
Brazil. 
Bremen. 
Clinton. 
Columbia  City. 
Columbus. 
ConnersAille: 
•     High  School. 

Elmhurst  School. 
Crawfords\'illc. 
Crown  Point. 
Culver  Military  Acad. 
Danville. 
Decatur. 
Delphi. 
East  Chicago. 
Elkhart 
Evansvillc. 
Fort  Wayne. 
Frankfort. 


INDIANA. 

Franklin. 
Gary: 

Emerson. 

Froebel. 
Goshen. 
Hammond. 
Hartford  City. 
Howe  School. 
Huntington. 
Indianapolis: 

Manual  Training. 

Shortridge. 

Technical. 
JeffersonviUe. 
Kendallville. 
Kokomo. 
Lafayette. 
La  Grange. 
La  Porte. 
Lawrencebui^. 
Ligonier. 
Logansport. 
Madison. 
Marion. 
Martinsville. 


Michigan  City. 

Mishawaka. 

Monticello. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Munde. 

New  Albany. 

New  Castle. 

Noblesville. 

North  Manchester. 

Pendleton  Consolidated. 

Peru. 

Plymouth. 

Princeton. 

Rensselaer. 

Richmond. 

Rochester. 

Rockport. 

Rushville. 

Salem. 

Shelbyville. 

Sheridan. 

Shields. 

South  Bend. 

St.  Joseph  Col.  H.  S. 

Sullivan. 
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Terre  Haute: 

Union  City. 

Washington. 

Garfield. 

Valparaiso. 

West  Lafayette. 

Nonnal  Training. 

Vincennes. 

Whiting. 

Wiley. 

Wabash. 

IOWA. 

Winchester. 

Albia. 

Denison. 

Mason  City. 

Algona. 

Des  Moines: 

Missouri  Valley. 

Ames, 

East. 

Monticello. 

Anamoea. 

North. 

Mount  Pleasant. 

Audubon. 

West. 

Muscatine. 

Bedford. 

Dubuque. 

Newton. 

Belle  Plaine. 

Eagle  Grove. 

Onawa. 

Boone. 

Eldora. 

Osage. 

Burlington. 

Elkader. . 

Oskaloosa: 

Carroll. 

Emmetsburg. 

High  School. 

Cedar  Falls: 

Fairfield. 

Penn.  Coll.  Acad, 

High  School. 

Fort  Dodge. 

Ottumwa. 

Training  School. 

Fort  Madison. 

Sheldon. 

Cedar  Rapids. 

Grinnell. 

Sibley. 

Centerville. 

Hampton. 

Sioux  City. 

Charles  City. 

Independence. 

Spencer. 

Cherokee. 

Indianola. 

Spirit  Lake. 

Clarinda. 

Iowa  City. 

SV)nn  Lake. 

Clarion. 

Iowa  Falls 

ViUesca. 

Clinton. 

Keokuk. 

Vinton. 

Colfax. 

Le  Mars. 

Washington. 

Coming. 

Logan. 

Waterioo: 

Corydon. 

Lyons. 

East. 

Council  Bluffs. 

Manchester. 

West. 

Cresco. 

Maquoketa. 

Waverly. 

Creston. 

Marengo. 

Webster  City. 

Davenport. 

Marion. 

West  Liberty. 

Decorah. 

Marshalltown. 

KANSAS. 

Abilene. 

Columbus: 

Great  Bend. 

Alma. 

Cherokee  Co. 

Herrington. 

Argentine. 

Concordia. 

Hiawatha. 

Arkansas  City. 

Dodge  City. 

Hoisington. 

Atchison. 

Effingham: 

Horton. 

Baldwin: 

Atchison  Co.  High. 

Humboldt. 

Baker  Academy. 

El  Dorado. 

Hutchinson. 

Burlington. 

Ellsworth. 

*     Independence: 

Chanute. 

Emporia: 

Montgomery  Co. 

Chapman: 

High. 

lola. 

Dickinson  Co. 

Normal  Train.  High. 

Junction  City. 

Cherryvale. 

Eskridge. 

Kansas  City : 

Clay  Center: 

Eureka. 

Central. 

Clay  Co. 

Fort  Scott. 

Sumner. 

Colby: 

Garden  City. 

Kingman. 

Thomas  Co.  High. 

Garnett. 

Kinsley. 

12723^—20 
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^Jawrence. 

Olathe. 

Topeka: 

Leavenworth. 

Ottawa: 

Bethany  Col.  Acad. 

Manhattan. 

Univ.  Academy. 

High  School 

Mankato. 

Paola. 

Washburn  Coll.  Ac. 

Marion. 

Parsons. 

Wakeeny: 

Marysville. 

Pittsburg. 

Trego  Co. 

McPherson. 

Pratt. 

Wamego.           * 

Minneapolis. 

Rosedale. 

Washington. 

Neodwha. 

Sabetha. 

Wellington: 

Newton: 

Salina. 

Sumner  Co. 

Bethel  Academy. 

Seneca. 

Wichita. 

High  School. 

Stafford. 

Winfield. 

Nickerson: 

Sterling. 

Yatee  Center. 

Reno  Co. 

St.  John. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian. 

Dowagiac. 

Lapeer. 

Albion. 

Eaton  Rapids. 

Lowell. 

Alma. 

East  Jordan. 

Ludington. 

Alpena. 

Escanaba. 

Manistee. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Evart. 

Manistique. 

Battle  Creek. 

Flint. 

Marquette. 

Bay  City: 

Fremont. 

Marshall. 

East. 

Gladstone. 

Mason. 

West. 

Grande  Ledge. 

Menominee. 

Belding. 

Grand  Rapids: 

Midland. 

Benton  Harbor. 

Central. 

Monroe. 

Benzonia  Acad. 

Calvin  College  Prep. 

Munising. 

Bessemer. 

South. 

Muskegon. 

Big  Rapids: 

Union. 

Mt.  Clemens. 

High  School. 

Grand  Haven, 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Ferris  Institute. 

Greenville. 

Negaunee. 

Birmingham. 

Hancock. 

Newberr>'. 

Boj-ne  City. 

Harbor  Springs. 

Norway. 

Cadillac. 

Hart. 

Ontonagon. 

Calumet. 

Hastings. 

Otsego. 

Charlevoix. 

Highland  Park. 

Owosso. 

Charlotte. 

Hillsdale. 

Painesdale. 

Cheboygan. 

Holland. 

Paw  Paw. 

Chebea. 

Houghton. 

Petoskey. 

Coldwater. 

Howell. 

Pontiac. 

Croswell. 

Hudson, 

Port  Huron. 

Crystal  Falls. 

Ionia. 

Portland. 

Detroit: 

Iron  Mountain. 

Plymouth. 

Cass. 

Iron  River. 

Reed  aty. 

Central. 

Ironwood. 

River  Rouge. 

Eastern. 

Ishpeming. 

Royal  Oak. 

Liggett. 

Ithaca. 

Saginaw: 

Nordstrom. 

Jackson. 

East 

Northwestern. 

Kalamazoo: 

Arthur  Hill 

New  University. 

High  School 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Univ.  of  Detroit  Prep, 

Normal  High. 

Shelby. 

Western. 

Lake  Linden. 

South  Grand  Rapids. 

Dollar  Bay. 

I^nsing. 

South  Haven. 
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St.  Johns. 
St.  Joseph. 
St.  Louis. 
Three  Rivers. 


Albert  Lea. 

Alexandria. 

^Vnoka. 

Austin. 

Bemidji. 

Biwabik. 

Blue  Earth. 

Brainerd. 

Buhl. 

Canby. 

Chisholm. 

Cloquet. 

Coleraine. 

Crookston. 

Duluth: 

Central. 

Robert  E.  Denfield. 
East  Grand  Forks. 
Ely. 

Eveleth. 
Fairmont. 
Faribault. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Gilbert. 
Glencoc. 
Glenwood. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Hastings. 


Bethany. 
Boon\'ille: 

Kemper  Military  Sch. 
Butler. 
Carroll  ton. 
Carthage. 
Charleston. 
Chillicothe. 
Clayton. 
Columbia: 

High  School. 

Christian  Coll.  Acad. 

Stephens  Coll.  Acad. 
Ferguson. 
Fredericktown. 


Traverse  City. 
Wakefield 
Wayne. 
WiUiamston. 

MINNESOTA. 

Hector. 

Hibbing. 

Hopkins. 

Hutchinson. 

Jackson. 

Lake  City. 

Litchfield. 

Little  Falls. 

Luverne. 

Mankato. 

Marshall. 

Minneapolis: 

Central. 

East 

North. 

South. 

West. 

Univ.  High  School. 
Montevideo. 
Moorhead. 
Morris. 
New  Ulm. 
Northfield. 
Owatonna: 

High  School. 
Park  Rapids. 
Pipestone. 
Red  Wing. 

HISSOUBI. 

Fulton: 

High  School. 

Synodical  Coll.  Acad. 

Wm.  Woods  Col.  Acad. 
Hannibal. 
Higginsville. 
Independence. 
Jefferson  City: 

Ernst  Simonsen. 
Joplin. 
Kansas  City: 

Central. 

Manual  Train. 

Northeast. 

Polytechnic  Inst. 

Westport . 


Wyandotte. 

Ypsilanti. 

Zealand. 


Redwood  Falls. 
Rochester. 
St.  Cloud. 
St.  James. 
St.  Paul: 

Bethel  Acad. 

Central. 

Durham  Hall. 

Humboldt. 

John  A.  Johnson. 

Mechanic  Arts. 
St.  Peter. 
Sauk  Center. 
Sleepy  Eye. 
South  St.  Paul. 
Spring  Valley. 
Staples. 
Stillwater. 
Thief  River  Falls. 
Two  Harbors. 
Virginia. 
Wadena. 
Waseca. 
Wells. 
Willmar. 
Windom. 
Winona. 
Worthington, 


Kennett. 
Kirk  wood. 
Lamar. 
Lebanon. 
Lexin^on : 

High  School. 
Lincoln. 
Macon. 
Maplewood. 
Marshall. 
Mary^ille. 
Mexico: 

High  School. 

High  School  Dept.  Hard- 
in College. 
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Nevada: 

St.  Louis: 

Savannah. 

High  School. 

Central. 

Sedalia. 

Paris. 

Grover  Cleveland. 

Shelbina. 

Poplar  BlufL 

McKinley. 

Trenton. 

St.  Charles: 

Frank  Louis  Soldan. 

Vandalia. 

High  School. 

Sunmer. 

Webb  City. 

Linden  wood  Acad. 

Yeatman. 

Webster  Grovea. 

St.  Joseph: 

Hosmer  Hall. 

Wellston. 

Central. 

Lenox  Hall. 

West  Plains. 

Benton. 

Smith  Academy. 
The  Prindpia. 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda. 

Dillon: 

Lewistown: 

Big  Timber: 

Beaverhead  Co.  H.  S. 

Fergus  Co.  H.  S. 

Sweet  Grass  Co.  H.  S. 

Forsyth. 

Livingston: 

Billinps. 

Fort  Benton: 

Park  Co.  H.  S. 

Bozeman : 

Chouteau  Co.  H.  S. 

Miles  City: 

Gallatin  Co.  H.  S. 

Gla^ow. 
Glendive: 

Custer  Co.  H.  S. 
Missoula: 

Butte. 

Dawson  Co.  H.  S. 

Missoula  Co.  H.  S. 

Chinook. 

Great  Falls. 

.  Philipebuig: 

Chouteau: 

Hamilton. 

Granite  Co.  H.  S. 

Teton  Co.  H.  S. 

na\Te. 

Red  Lodge: 

Columbus. 

Helena. 

Carbon  Co.  H.  S. 

Deer  Lodge: 

Kalispell: 

Powell  Co.  H.  S. 

Flathea<l  C^.  H.  S. 

NEBRASKA. 

Albion. 

Hastings: 

Omaha— Con  tinued . 

Alliance. 

High  School. 

South  High. 

Alma. 

Hastings  Academy. 

Pawnee. 

Ashland. 

Havelock. 

Ravenna. 

Auburn. 

Holdrege. 

Red  Cloud. 

Atirora. 

Humboldt. 

Schuyler. 

Beatrice. 

Kearney. 

Scottsbluff. 

Benson. 

Kimball  Co. 

Seward. 

Blair. 

Lexington. 

Shelton. 

Broken  Row. 

Lincoln: 

Sidney. 

Central  City. 

High. 

Superior. 

Columbus. 

Teachers  Coll.  High. 

Tecumseh. 

Crete. 

McCook. 

Tekamah. 

Fairbury. 

Madison. 

University  Place: 

Fairfield. 

Minden. 

High. 

Falls  City. 

Nebraska  City. 

Wesleyan  Academy. 

Franklin  Academy. 

Nelson. 

Wahoo. 

Fremont. 

Norfolk. 

Wayne. 

Friend. 

North  Bend. 

Wisner. 

Fullerton. 

North  Platte. 

York: 

Geneva. 

Omaha: 

High. 

Gothenburg. 

High. 

Academy. 

Grand  Island. 

Brownell  Hall. 

Harvard. 

Creighton  Academy. 
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NEW   MEXICO. 

Albuquerque. 

Roswell: 

State  College: 

Carlsbad. 

Military  Institute. 

Agri.  Col.  Prep. 

East  Las  Vegas. 

Santa  Fe. 

Las  Vegas: 

Silver  City: 

Normal  Univ.  Prep.  S. 

State  Normal  Prep. 

NOBTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College: 

Dickinson. 

Lisbon. 

Agr.  and  Man.  Tr. 

Edgeley. 

Mandan. 

High  School. 

Fargo. 

Minot 

Beach: 

Grafton: 

New  Rockford. 

Agricultural. 

Agricultural. 

Oakes. 

Bismarck.    ' 

Grand  Forks. 

Park  River. 

Bottineau. 

Hope. 

Rugby. 

Cando. 

Jamestown. 

University: 

Carrington: 

Kenmare. 

Model  High  SchooL 

Agricultural. 

Lakota. 

Wahpeton. 

Caeselton. 

La  Moure: 

Williston. 

Cavalier. 

Agricultural. 

Valley  City. 

Cooperstown. 

Langdon. 

Devils  Lake. 

Larimore. 

OHIO. 

Akron: 

Cincinnati — Continued. 

Coshocton. 

Central. 

Hughes. 

Covington. 

South. 

Madisonville. 

Crestline. 

West. 

Pleasant  Ridge 

Cuyahoga  Falls. 

Alliance. 

St.  Xavier. 

Danville,  Buckeye  Cit] 

Amherst. 

Uni.  School. 

Dayton: 

Ashland. 

Walnut    Hille. 

Steele. 

Ashtabula  Harlwr. 

Woodward. 

Stivers  Man.  Tr. 

Barberton. 

Circleville. 

St  Marys  Coll.  Acad. 

Bellaire. 

Cleveland: 

Defiance. 

Bellefontaine. 

Central. 

De.  Graff. 

Bellevue. 

East. 

Delaware. 

Berea. 

East  Tech. 

Delphos. 

Bluffton 

Glen\dlle. 

Dennison. 

Bowling  Green. 

Lincoln. 

Dover. 

Bridgeport. 

South. 

E.  Cleveland. 

Bryan. 

West. 

E.  Liverpool. 

Bucyrus. 

West  Tech. 

Eaton. 

Cambridge. 

Univ.  School. 

Elyria. 

Canton. 

Cleveland  Hts. 

Findlay. 

Canal  Winchester. 

Columbiana. 

Fostoria. 

Celina. 

Columbus: 

Frederictown. 

Chardon. 

Ac.  of  Capital  Univ. 

Fremont. 

Chicago  Junction 

East. 

Gallon. 

Chillicothe. 

North. 

Gallipolis. 

Cincinnati: 

South. 

Geneva. 

Coll.  Prep.  Girls. 

West. 

Gibsonburg. 

Franklin. 

Sch.  for  Girls. 

Girard. 

Hartwell. 

Conneaut. 

Grandview  Heights. 
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Granville: 

Mount  V'^-aon. 

St.  Marys. 

Doane  Academy. 

Napoleon. 

Tiffin. 

Greenfield. 

Nelson  ville. 

Tippecanoe  City. 

Greenville. 

Newark. 

Toledo: 

Hamilton. 

New  Bremen. 

Scott. 

Hillsboro. 

New  Concord. 

Smead. 

Ironton. 

New  Lexingtom. 

Waite. 

Jackson. 

New  Philadelphia. 

Troy. 

Jeffereon. 

Nilee. 

Uhrichsville. 

Kent. 

North  Baltimore. 

Upper  Sandusky. 

Kenton. 

Norwalk. 

Urbana. 

Lakewood. 

Norwood. 

Van  Wert. 

Lancaster. 

Oak  Harbor. 

Wadsworth. 

Leipeic. 

Oberlin. 

Wapakoneta. 

Leroy. 

Orrville. 

Warren. 

Lima. 

Oxford: 

Washington  C.  H. 

I^isbon. 

Wm.  McGuffey  Sdi. 

Wauseon. 

Lockland. 

Painesville. 

Wellston. 

Logan. 

Pandora: 

Wellsville. 

London. 

Riley  Tp. 

Westerville. 

Lorain. 

Piqua. 

West  Jefferson. 

Mansfield. 

Pomeroy. 

Willoughby. 

Marietta. 

Port  Clinton. 

Wilmington. 

Marion. 

Portsmouth. 

Wooster: 

Martins  Ferry. 

Ravenna. 

High  School. 

Marysville. 

Rio  Grande: 

Wooster  Acad. 

Massillon, 

Racoon  Tp. 

Wyoming. 

Mechanicsbuig. 

Salem» 

Xenia. 

Medina. 

Sandusky. 

Youngstown: 

Shelby. 

Rayen. 

Middletown. 

Sidney. 

South. 

Mingo  Junction. 

Springfield. 

Zanesville. 

Minster. 

Steubenville. 

Mount  Sterling. 

St.  Clairsville. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Bartleeville. 

Guthrie. 

Sapulpa. 

Blackwoll. 

Henryetta. 

Shawnee. 

Chickasha. 

Hugo. 

Tonkawa: 

Claremore: 

Lawton. 

Univ.  Prep.  School 

Eastern  Prep.  Sch. 

McAlester. 

Tulsa. 

El  Reno. 

Muskogee. 

Vinita. 

Enid: 

Oklahoma  City. 

High  School. 

Okmulgee. 

Philips  Univ.  Acad. 

Pryor. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen. 

Hot  Springs. 

Redfield. 

Armour. 

Huron. 

Sioux  Falls: 

Bellfourche. 

Lead. 

All  Saints. 

Brookings. 

Madison. 

Washington. 

Canton. 

Milbank. 

Vermilion. 

Clark. 

Miller. 

Watertoxm. 

Dead  wood. 

Mitchell. 

Webster. 

Flandreau. 

Pierre. 

Yankton. 

Groton. 

Rapid  City. 
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Antigo. 
Appleton. 
Ashland. 
Baraboo. 
Beaver  Dam: 

High  School. 

WayUuid  Academj. 
Beloit. 
Berlin. 
Burlington. 
Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falla. 
Columbus. 
Delafield: 

St.  Johns  Mil.  Acad. 
Delav'an. 
Dodge  ville. 
£au  Claire. 
Edgerton. 
Elkhom. 
Ellsworth. 
Elroy. 
Evansville. 
Fennimore. 
Fond  du  Lac. 
Fort  Atkinson. 
Grand  Rapids. 
Green  Bay: 

East. 

West. 
Hartford. 
Hudson. 
Hurley. 
Janesville. 
Jefferson. 
Kaukauna. 
Kenosha. 


WISCONaiN 

• 
La  Crosse. 
Lake  Geneva: 

High. 

Northwestern  Mil.  Acad. 
Lake  Mills. 
Lancaster. 
Lodu 
Madison: 

High  School. 

Wisconsin  H.  Sch. 
Manitowoc. 
Marinette. 
Marshfield. 
Medford. 
Menasha. 
Menomonie. 
MerriU. 
Milwaukee: 

East 

North. 

South. 

Washington. 

West 

Milwaukee-Downer. 
Mineral  Point. 
Mondovi. 
Monroe. 
NeenaSi. 
Neilsville. 
New  London. 
New  Richmond. 
Oconomowoc. 
Oconto. 
Oshkosh. 
Park  Falb. 
Plateville. 
Plymouth. 


Portage. 

Port  Washington. 

Racine. 

Racine  College  G.  S. 

Reedsburg. 

RMnelander. 

Rice  Lake. 

Richland  C'onter. 

Ripon. 

River  Falb. 

Sheboygan. 

Sinsinawa: 

St.  Clara  Acad. 
South  Milwaukee. 
Sparta. 
Stanley. 
Stevens  Point. 
Stoughton. 
Sturgeon  Bay. 
Superior: 

Central. 

Nelson  Dewey. 
Tomah. 
Tomahawk. 
Viroqua. 
Washburn. 
Watertown. 
Waukesha. 
Waupauca. 
Waupun. 
Wausau. 
Wauwatosa. 
West  Allis. 
West  Bend. 
Whitewater. 


Casper: 

Natrona  Co.  High. 
Cheyenne. 


WYOMING. 


Laramie: 
High  School. 
University  High 


Rock  Springs. 
Sheridian. 
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The  following  tables  reveal  the  general  situation  among  the  schools 
of  the  North  Central  territory: 

Table  1. — Growth  in  the.  number  of  accrediled  schools  of  aU  types  since  1904* 


state. 

1017 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1900 

1904 

Arizona                       .           .......               

7 
87 
163 
83 
70 
74 
—  110 
80 
65 
26 
64 
8 
83 
176 
21 
26 
101 
6 

2 
88 

163 
79 
72 
73 

112 
85 
61 
23 
67 
0 
83 

177 
» 
23 
96 
5 

0 
89 
153 
72 
69 
74 
99 
75 
50 
» 
50 

0 
82 
161 
19 
22 
91 

4 

0 
86 
149 
63 
65 
68 
99 
73 
52 
16 
55 

0 
28 
156 
21 
19 
90 

3 

0 
31 
97 
42 
60 
17 
74 
44 
28 

1 
24 

0 

5 
93 

2 
15 
71 

1 

Colorado 

Illinois 

34 

Indiana..... 

Iowa 

11 

Kan^aft. ,  T ,..,,,,,,,, , ,  ^ , , . , ,  ^ , . .  ^ 

Michigan 

28 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana.... 

Nebraslca 

New  Mexico 

*      0 

North  I'alcota. 

Ohio 

26 

Olciahoma 

South  Dakota..... 

Wisconsin 

26 

W  vominK 

0 

ToUl 

1,165 

1,120 

1,048 

993 

695 

160 

NO.  OF  SCHOOLS 


I904  I909  19(4      (915    1916     19(7 

Chart  I.—Orowth  of  ftccredited  sebools  since  1904. 
CONSTITUENCY  OF  TH?  UST  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Table  3  reveals  the  constituency  of  the  North  Central  accredited 
list  of  schools,  as  studied.  The  table  shows  that  the  records  of  46 
accredited  schools  are  missing  from  the  reports,  but  that  of  the 
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1,119  secondary  schools  whose  records  were  available  for  the  present 
study  the  following  groups  are  obtainable: 

Table  2. — Grouping  of  the  1,119  schools  whose  records  were  available. 


Schools. 


Large  pablie  schools  (over  450  ptipils) 

Meaium  public  schools  (151-450  pupils) 

Small  public  schools  (under  151  pupils) 

Total  number  of  public  schools  (92.23  per  cent  of  all).. 

Preparatory  schools  (attadied  to  colleges,  etc.) 

Parochial  schools 

Military  schools 

Private  schools 


"fotal  number  nonpublic  schools  (7.77  x>er  cent  of  all) . 


Number. 


234 


1,032 


87 


Per  cent. 


»22.e7 
154.16 
123.15 


199.98 


>54.02 
•5.74 
«(i.89 

«33.33 


S99.9S 


I  Per  cent  of  public.  >  Per  cent  of  nonpublic. 

That  is,  the  number  of  medium^zed  public  schools  is  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  the  large  schools  and  of  the  small  schools  combined, 
the  percentages  being,  large,  22.6  per  cent;  medium,  54.2  per  cent; 
small,  23.1  per  cent.  This  is,  of  course,  what  would  commonly 
be  expected.  The  North  Central  Association  is  composed,  to  a 
noticeable  degree,  of  the  larger,  better  equipped,  and  better  financed 
public  schools. 

Table  3  also  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  more  than  half  (120) 
of  the  large  schools  are  located  in  the  three  States  of  Ohio  (49), 
Illinois  (46),  and  Michigan  (25).  On  the  other  hand,  these  same 
three  States  contain  fewer  than  one-third  (75)  of  the  accredited 
smaU  schools.  The  instances  in  which  the  small  schools  outnumber 
both  the  other  two  groups  are,  as  doubtless  would  be  expected, 
found  in  the  newer  States — Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming. 

Another  interesting  group  of  facts  revealed  by  Table  3  is  that 
relating  to  the  nonpublic  schools.  Only  7.77  per  cent  of  all  the 
schools  accredited  by  the  association  fall  into  this  division,  and 
of  these,  47,  or  54  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  are  preparatory 
schools  attached  to  institutions  of  higher  learning,  which  are  in 
many  cases  themselves  a  part  of  the  pubUc  school  system.  These 
47  schools  might,  therefore,  properly  be  classified  at  least  as  quasi- 
public  schools.  Twenty-nine  purely  private  schools,  five  parochial 
schools,  and  six  miUtary  schools  (which  doubtless  are  also  controlled 
and  supported  by  private  means)  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  list. 
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Table  3. — ConsUtuenof  of  the  North  Central  accredited  list  of  schools  as  studied. 


Public  schools. 

NoopahUc  schools. 

State. 

Large. 

Me- 

dlum. 

SmaU. 

TotaL 

Pre- 

Paro- 
chial. 

Mlli. 
tary. 

Pri- 

TotaL 

Grand 
totaL 

Arisooa 

1 

9 

-4« 

19 

17 

11 

-25 

12 

IS 

4 

2 

0 

2 

-49 

4 

15 

-70 

48 

4« 
4« 
-M 
42 
25 
8 
M 

7 
-  83 

1 

12 
19 
12 
13 
10 
"23 
13 
11 
13 
19 
3 
21 
83 

6 
35 

135 
79 
75 
87 

112 
87 
52 
25 
57 
4 
30 

165 

15 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

11 

5 

0 

1 

27 

4 
2 
6 
7 
2 
II 
0 
7 
0 

I? 

6 

Colorado , 

S7 

Iiltnoit. 

Iff 

IndlAiia 

81 

Iowa. 

78 

KftnSftS.    .    -    -         .    ,    ,    T    ,    ,    ,    -    ,    -    .    T    T    -         -    T    -    - 

73 

ICchigu] 

119 

lOnnftfota r . 

tl 

mK^ 

cs 

¥ontMM,       ...            

25 

N«>Tftslni 

64 

Kewlfexico. 

4 

North  Dakota 

33 

Ohio 

175 

OklfthAmf^  t 

South  Dakota 

1 
20 
0 

12 
50 
2 

11 
22 
3 

24 
92 
5 

2 
0 

I 

0 

I 

0 
2 
0 

1 
7 
0 

25 

WtsoQDSin 

99 

WTomiiur 

5 

Total 

234 
22.07 

559 
54.16 

239 
23.15 

1,032 
99.96 

47 
5102 

5 
5.74 

6 
6.89 

29 
33.33 

87 
99.98 

1.119 

Peroontages  •       ........ 

^The  report  blanks  of  46  accredited  schools  were  for  unexplained  causes  never  received.  The  total 
number  of  schools  entering  into  this  studj  la  therefara  1,119.  The  missing  reports  are  as  follows:  Arisona, 
1;  Illinois,  1;  Iowa,  1;  Kansas,  1;  Minnesota,  11;  Missouri,  2;  New  Mexico,  4;  North  Dakota,  1;  OklahomaTn 
(entire  list);  Wlaooosin,  2;  Wyoming,  1;  total,  46. 


BntaU  pubttc. 


Medium  public. 


CHAJtT  Il.—Orouplngs  of  the  accredited  schools. 

£0  JO  40 


60 
1 


Preparatory. 


Chabt  III.— Qroupingi  of  the  nonpublic  schools. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Table  7  gives  the  total  enrollment  in  the  North  Central'  accredited 
secondary  schools  as  it  was  November  1,  1916,  the  reports  of  1,119 
schools  bemg  studied.     The  totals  are: 
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BojB,  176,716,  or  an  average  4)f  157  per  school;  ^rb,  213,149, 
or  An  avarage  of  190  p&c  school;  grand  total,  389^5,  or  axi  average  of 
348  per  ^hool. 

Zii  the  study  made  in  1914  (Judd-Couats  stady,  p.  37)  the  total  en- 
loUment  in  the  aoorodited  schools  for  that  year  was  288,693,  dis* 
tribated  amo^g  918  schools.  This  is  aa  average  of  314  per  school. 
Within  thx^e  years,  tl^refore,  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  among 
the  association's  accredited  schools  has  been  101,172,  or  an  average, 
p^  school  of  34  piq)ils. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  the  extent  to  which  the  number  of 
girls  exceeds  the  number  of  boys  in  the  schools,  being  an  excess  of 
36,433,  or  an  average  of  33  p^  schooL  In  no  State  does  the  number 
of  boys  equal  the  number  of  giris.  The  average  excess  ]>er  school  of 
girls  over  boys  is  as  follows : 

Table  4. — Average  excess  per  school  o/^irls  over  boys  enrolled  in  the  accredited  schools. 


AcUam 

19 

MWilgan 

Hlnaesota 

Missouri 

MeotAMk 

Kebraska.V.'* !'.!!!!! 
Kew  Mexico 

19 

48 

61 

^ 

29 

.   .• 34 

N«rth  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. .  . 

22 

Colorado 

Illinois 

40 

29 

18 

31 

r^Ai 

21 

Wisoonsln. 

Wyoming 

J29 

Iowa 

47 

B8 

36 

1 

Av.Ejtccia 


■lllllllllllll 


Ml4       PIICM. 


ILL 

nt9. 

WO. 


SMK.     «rv. 


iffHrA     PtiHH. 


CoAKi  IV.— Avenfe^xoem,  par  school,  of  girls  over  boya. 

Just  why  Kansas  (with  62)  and  Missouri  (w:ith  61)  should  hare  on 
the  average  per  school  such  a  large  excess  of  girls  over  boys  is  not 
obvious. 

Further,  the  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  in  Ohio  a  larger  number 
of  boys,  relatively  speaking,  pursue  a  secondary  education  than  in 
any  other  North  Central  Association  State.     Next  to  Ohio  stand 
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in  order  Michigan  and  Arizona,  Indiana,  North  Dakota,  and 
New  Mexico  with  an  excess  of  girls  fewer  than  25  per  school.  Ex- 
cepting Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  which  have  been  admitted  to  the 
North  Central  Association  within  the  last  two  years  and  have  small 
lists  of  accredited  schools,  and  excepting  North  Dakota,  the  facts  seem 
to  indicate  that  in  the  States  lying  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
association  territory  boys  attend  the  secondary  schools  in  much  larger 
numbers,  relatively  speaking,  than  in  the  more  western  States.  It  is 
regrettable  that  data  respecting  this  topic  have  not  been  gathered 
previously.  As  the  facts  stand,  no  comparisons  with  other  years  is 
possible  here. 

Table  5  reveals  the  distribution  of  pupils  among  the  four  years  or 


classes  of  the  high  school. 


The  totals  are  as  follows:* 


Table  5. — Pupil  distribution  by  clas8e$. 


Years. 


Number 
ofpapUs. 


Average 

SODOOL 


Per  oMit 
of  entire 
enroll- 
ment. 


Percent 
of  km. 


First  year... 
Second  year.. 
Third  yeftr... 
Fourth  year. 


142,668 

102,438 

74,067 

50»038 


127 
92 


87.72 
27.08 
19.58 
15.61 


10.64 
7.50 
3.97 


>  Some  discrepancies  exist  b^'t  wo«n  the  totals  g\  ven  here  and  In  Table  8.    These  are  due  to  the  inclusion 
in  the  former  case  of  special  and  irregular  students. 


jHL-JS< 


rubUc. 


Nonpublic. 


Cbabt  V .— Distributian  of  pupils  by  classes,  in  percentages.  Dark  sections  Indicate  fourth-year  students; 
shaded  sections,  third-3rear  students;  dotted  sections,  second-year  students;  and  light  sections,  firsts 
year  students. 

Table  6. — Enrollment  compared  witJi  tJiat  of  Judd-Counis  study. 


Years. 


Judd'Counts 
study. 


Present 
study. 


Change. 


First  year... 
Second  year 
Third  year.. 
Fourth  year 


Percent. 
88.1 
26.5 
19.5 
15.9 


PereetU. 
37.72 
27.08 
19.58 
15.61 


Peretni. 
-a  28 
+   .58 

~   .29 


These  facts  are  striking.     In  three  years  (1914  to  1917)  there  has 
been  less  than  1  per  c<ent  change  in  the  percentages  of  distribution. 
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Table  7. — Total  enrollr.xent  by  States^  and  the  average  enrollment  per  school  of  all 
the  schools  accredited^  public  and  nonpuhlic. 


State. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Average. 

Xrixonft     

6 
37 

-  162 
83 
78 
73 

--119 
69 
63 
25 
64 
4 
82 

-175 

836 

5,756 

-34,794 

14,591 

11,189 

8.738 

-20,256 

11,105 

11,370 

2,664 

6,036 

241 

1,863 

31,064 

947 

7,248 

39,586 

16.383 

14,845 

13,273 

22,529 

14,410 

15,152 

3,615 

7,801 

336 

2,668 

34,296 

1,783 

13;  004 

/<4,380 

'^30.9''4 

25.034 

22,011 

42,785 

25,515 

25,522 

6,279 

13,927 

5n 

4,531 
65,380 

297 

Colorado 

352 

lUinois 

459 

Indiana 

373 

Iowa k 

334 

KaiLsas 

303 

Michigan      

860 

Minnesota  

870 

Missouri      

421 

Montana 

251 

Nebraska 

218 

New  Mexico 

144 

North  Dakota.            

141 

Ohio      

374 

Oklahomai 

South  Dakota  

25 

99 

5 

1,897 

13,878 

418 

2,683 

16,688 

599 

4,580 

30,566 

1,017 

183 

Wisconsin    

309 

Wyoming 

203 

Total 

1,119 

176, 716 
157 

213,149 
190 

389,865 
348 

Average 

1 

100 

Dateldckiiig* 

too                              SM 
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ipubUo. 
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PubUc. 

m^BKtKKKKMM^//M/MWM^ 

Parochial. 


Private. 


Prep-iTBtory. 


Military. 


CHAaT  VI.— Average  enrollment  of  pnpils  in  Tarlooi  types  of  schools.    Dark  sections  indicate  boys; 

shaded  sections  indicate  girls. 

Table  8. — Total  enrollment  by  States^  and  average  enrollment  per  year  (class)  of  all 
the  schools  accredited^  public  and  nonpublic. 


State. 

Fourth 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Second 
year. 

First 
year. 

Arizona 

220 
1,962 
10,138 
5,152 
4,5o0 
3,729 
5,779 
4,321 
3,890 

995 

2,500 

93 

798 
8,454 

835 
5,450 

166 

329 
2,416 
12,592 
6,127 
5,368 
4,339 
7,814 
4,898 
4,807 
1,247 
2,9S0 

128 

909 
12,592 

903 
6,393 

215 

407 
3.885 

19,016 
8,146 
6,850 
6,251 

10.542 
6,629 
6,846 
1,673 
3,707 
181 
1,120 

17,740 
1,173 

278 

637 

Colorado 

4,305 
30,472 

Illinois 

Indiana 

11,133 

Iowa 

9,192 
7,376 

Kanmff      ,     .^. 

Michigan 

15,203 

Minn^ta 

9,350 

M<«fnnH 

10,211 

Montana 

2,480 

Nebraska 

5,196 

NewMejdoo 

175 

North  DakoU 

1,667 

Ohio 

22,382 

South  Dakota 

1,649 

10,876 

Wyoming 

364 

Total 

59,032 
53 

74,057 
66 

102,438 
92 

142,668 

A  verage 
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PART  n.— ACCREDITED  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 


Part  I  of  this  study  has  dealt  with  data  of  aU  the  schools  accredited 
by  the  association.  This  was  done  in  order  to  have  comparable 
figures  to  contrast  with  certain  earlier  statistical  studies  of  the  asso- 
ciation. In  Part  11,  public  schools  only  are  considered.  The  sub- 
divisions of  this  portion  of  the  work  are:  Division  A — ^Pupik;  Divi- 
sion B — ^Teachers;  Division  C — ^Buildings  and  £}quipment;  Division 
D — ^The  Program  of  Studies;  and  Division  E — ^luCscdlaneous  Topics, 

It  was  the  original  plan  of  the  compilers  of  the  data  for  this  study 
to  present  detailed  tables  of  the  conditions  in  each  of  the  three  main 
types  of  public  schools  of  oiu*  classification — for  large,  mediimi,  and 
small  schools —  and  then  to  offer  a  simimarizing  table  for  all  schools 
combined.  Such  tables  of  details  for  each  topic  and  for  each  type  of 
school  have  been  worked  out  with  great  care.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  present  excessive  cost  of  reproducing  such  numbers  of  tables 
the  original  project  has  had  to  be  abandoned.  For  the  most  part, 
therefore,  in  the  pages  which  follow,  only  sunmiarizing  tables  will  be 
presented. 

DIVISION  A— PUPILS. 

Tables  9  and  10  show  the  enrollment  of  pupils  by  sexes  and  by 
classes,  and  give  the  average  nxmibers  per  school  and  per  year  for 
the  several  States.  From  these  tables  it  is  seen  that  the  girls  out- 
number the  boys  in  the  school  by  almost  exactly  10  per  cent,  the 
total  enrollmeiat  showing  55.2  per  cent  girls  and  44.8  per  cent  boys. 
In  like  manner  the  tables  show  the  distribution  by  classes  to  be  as 
follows:  First-year  students  (freshmen)  38.02  per  cent,  second-year 
students  (sophomores)  27.15  per  cent,  third-year  students  (juniors) 
19.42  per  cent,  and  fourth-year  students  (seniors)  15.39  per  cent. 

The  typical  North  Central  public  school,  therefore,  enrolls  365 
pupils,  of  whom  164  are  boys  and  201  are  girls.  Moreover,  within 
this  school  the  distribution  by  years  is:  First-year  pupils  137,  second- 
year  pupils  97,  third-year  pupils  70,  and  fourth-year  pupils  55. 
The  more  detailed  analyses  further  show  that  the  typical  school 
enrolls  6  pupils  who  are  classified  as  special,  irregular,  or  graduate 
students. 
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TABt£  0- — Total  enrallmerU  per  St^fe  and  the.  4iverage  mroUment  per  jefc<»o/  in 

accredited  public  schovlk. 


Ntunbvr 

Bojratnrolled, 

OlrUearollp*!* 

Boys  ant!  rfrb 

1  -• 

OUCPOOM 

iUHi. 

Homb*r, 

AvttrtCB 
schoof. 

N*iimt«r. 

Average 
JZl. 

Number. 

AwrftB* 

Arizona ••.... 

G 
30 

U5 
7^ 
76 
fi7 

112 
C7 
£2 

»i 
S7 
4 
30 
1^ 
H 

&1C 

32.fi74 
13.731 
11,083 

II,  OS© 
11.010 
Xtt4 

S4I 

1,740 

29.aM 

Km 

419 

139 
IJZ 
341 

171 
i4i> 

171 
16S 
212 
107 

m 

€0 

IS2 

79 
144 
M 

W7 
C.!W7 
37,071 
l(;,:i7I 
11, 7U 
12.StH> 
21,^16 
14,235 
lf.721 
3.€I5 
7,656 

2,579 
S4,Oi0 

3«ei5 

lO^SSt 

WO 

15S 
192 
2B1 
2)7 

in 
vn 
ri5 

2t2 

ua 
m 
u 
&} 

100 
1T7 
131 

1.7S3 
12,3i)*l 
70,fri5 
3-),  !02 
2-nT94 
21,>7t 

4->,  y75 

2'>.  2^5 
25,731 

13. 1(  S 

577 
4,3^ 
n/J57 

^561 
1.017 

237 

rolofodo. ........ 

liUuois....*- .^.. 

344 
523 

Indiana. ..-. 

3St 

Iowa. •.., 

3V> 

KAitf^'i    -.    .,T--        ---    --' 

3rj 

Ul«*h%An  -          . 

3r*fi 

Mlfm2»t?.    ..... 

377 

MIwjutI 

405 

Montana...,.,.^.. ........ 

251 

Xc^braska. ._.,.. ,..^.,, ... 

231 

New  Mexico.  .  ,<.„,„-. 

Ht 

North  Ddkc^t:).. .......... 

14i 

OUlo ^— — 

South  I>oko|»..,,* , 

3S» 
l!l» 

Wl^ron^ln. „ .... 

321 

Wyotaiii^.. 

233 

Totil 

i,im 

1€0.2H 
44  a 

164 

2^,240 

X>1 

377,434 

3Gr> 

' 

Table  la—Toftz/  mro/lm^nl  per  8tmU  end  the 


the  accredits 


na  Ike  avemge 
pMketkome, 


enrMmni  per  j/car  iciassi  in 


Foortli 

TMr. 

TttSrd  yoar. 

Secona 

y^T, 

->l 

Flrat  year* 

1                   BM». 

Enrolted. 

Arcr- 
clasj. 

EaroUpd. 

Avor- 
igeper 
clou. 

Enrolled, 

Aver- 
age per 

Enrolled. 

AVCF- 

Arbooft. - »..,,..-. 

220 
1,010 
0,347 
4,0CS 
4,475 
3  5G2 
5,475 
4,278 
3|G61 

0O5 

3,315 

03 

733 
8,194 

819 
5.250 

lCi<> 

a? 

53 

m 

63 
50 

53 
49 

71 
30 
4t 

23 
24 
50 
31 
57 
33 

320 
2,287 
11,711 
5,002 
5.901 
4,210 
'7.436 
4.8U 
4,633 
1  247 
2.803 

128 

Sr3 
I2.2S0 

8^0 
Cs  170 

215 

55 

70 
87 
74 

70 
C3 

^ 

89 

50  1 

40 

32 

20 

74 

37 

(J7 

43 

3,  €34 

13.250 

r^osc 

0,7W 
G,031 

10.283 
n.573 
G,04C. 
1,073 
3,517 
181 
1,083 

17,382 
1.153 
7,735 

m 

a 

101 
135 
IDl 

00 
02 
08 
128 
07 

la 

45 
30 
105 
48 

8! 

C37 
4,]1§ 
23.439 
10,020 
0,l!iO 
7,2% 
14.!^3 
0,27J 

lo.oin 

2,480 

4^057 

175 

1      i,c.io 

21,935 

i,f;jo 

10,C21 
3€4 

IQff 

ColOfftdo ,. - 

114 

niiimu ,.,..• 

218 

ludiaJiii. ..••.........«.«.. ..••... 

138 

Iowa. ,,„ ,•..,.-' 

130 

Kati^ii 

lOO 

Michigan , 

133 

Mill  ncso  la.. ........... ........... 

118 

Mk«>uj1..,,., - , 

103 

Montfina.t... 

00 

N>fjfH3(kA.,... ,. 

87 

NewM<»xico.- 

44 

North  DaJcota. ....>. 

54 

Ohio. ,- 

133 

South  Dakota..,..,.^, 

WWH>n>da ,..« 

WymniJig ..,„.,,. 

G8 
115 
73 

Tolat, 

^» 

55 

7i,20ft 

ik4t 

70 

OJ.C25 
27.15 

07 


130.535 
38.02 

137 

rf^rCfrfllagC..... .--.,. 

—J 

In  tho  aiial^-ses  of  tlie  detailed  Btatistics  of  pupil  onroUnients  ar- 
ranged in  accordance  with  the  clasaifiaation  of  large,  medium^  and 
small  schools  (the  tables  omitted  from  this  publication),  some  pecruliar 
but  significant  cuntlitiuns  are  revealed.  Tables  11  and  12  show  the 
summaries  of  these  findings,  but  do  not  seek  to  dbclose  the  situations 
within  the  several  States. 

Table  1 1  sho^3  that  the  large  schools  enroll  a  greater  percentage  of 
boys  than  do  either  the  medium  or  small  schools,  whereas  lx)th  of  the 
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smaller  types  of  schools  enroll  greater  percentages  of  girls  than  does 
the  larger  type  of  schools.  These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the 
smaller  and  medium  sized  cities  and  towns,  drawing,  as  they  do^  many 
pupils  from  the  rural  districts,  more  girls  are  attracted  to  the  schools 
than  are  boys.  This  fact  may  in  turn  be  accounted  for  by  reason  of 
the  possJbly  greater  cultural  ambitions  of  the  girk  of  the  country  dis- 

B0Y5    44. &Z 


GIRL5    55.2Z 


Chart  VII.— Distribatlon  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  Bccredilod  public  schools. 

tricts  and  of  the  small  town  when  compared  with  the  boys  of  these 
same  localities,  by  the  greater  leisure  at  their  command,  by  the  pride 
of  parents  in  having  their  daughters  attend  high  school  whether  or 
not  their  sons  can  do  so,  or  care  to  do  so,  and  by  the  greater  appeal  to 
girls  than  to  boys  of  the  academic  subjects  in  the  typical  program  of 
studies.  The  last  point  may  be  stated  thus.  That  the  typical  girl 
will  accept  the  program  of  studies  without  complaint  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  will  the  typical  boy. 
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It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  greater  percentage  of  boys  found  in 
the  large  schools  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  cities  of  lai*ger  size  more 
extf»nsive  and  varied  opportunities  are  afforded  to  secure  quasi  Yoca- 
tinniil  and  vocational  training  for  boys  than  is  afforded  girls  in  the 
same  school  system  or  k  afforded  boys  in  the  smaller  school  systems. 


Table  1L — Enrollmtnt  n/pupiU  according  to  lypt%  of  school. 


Type  of  school. 

Number 

of 
schools.  . 

ATcrace 

ii2<^or 

school. 

Arerage 
Dumb«r 
of  boy? 
enrolled. 

Pit  tt-nt 
bo>*9. 

Averape 
number 
of  girls 

Per  oml 
girls. 'T 

m^EESEEEE^ 

234 

Ada 

339 

m 
m 

417 
108 
47 

46.4 
43.0 
42  0 

m 

143 
AS 

53, « 

57,0 
58  0 

Mllj^^^tomhtn^. 

1,033 

36$ 

m            44.8 

201 

53.2 

: 


Table  12  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  Ijy  classes  within  the  sev- 
eral types  of  schools.  The  facts  show  clearly  that  a  greater  percent- 
age of  pupils  (both  boys  and  girls)  remain  throughout  the  third  and  \ 
fourth  years  of  the  medium  and  small  schools  than  in  the  large  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  uf  first-year  students  in  the  large 
schools  is  noticeably  greater  than  it  is  in  either  of  the  other  two  types 
of  schools.  The  percentages  of  enrollment  witliin  the  second  year 
classes  are  nearly  alike  for  all  types  of  schools. 

These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  greater  pei^sistence  of 
school  attendance  in  the  medium  and  small  places  than  in  the  large 
cities.  Possibly  the  many  social  attractions  outside  the  school  in  the 
large  cities,  together  with  the  tendency  in  the  cities  for  youths  to  as- 
pire to  economic  independence  at  an  early  age,  may  explain  the  situa- 
tion. It  may,  of  course,  mean  that  the  schools  of  the  larger  places 
have  produced  a  more  adequate  training  for  youths  at  an  earlier  ago 
than  Is  possible  in  the  smaller  type  of  school. 

If  the  detailed  data  for  the  several  States  of  the  association  terri- 
tory were  presented  here,'  it  would  be  discovered  that,  omitting 
from  consideratirm  the  eight  distinctively  nonurban  States  (namely,^— 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakotay^^H 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming),  over  40  per  cent  of  the  fourth-year 
classes,  over  45  per  cent  of  the  tliird-year  classes,  and  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  second  and  first-year  classes  in  the  high  schools  r>f  the  associa- 
tion are  receiving  their  instruction  in  the  large  schools.  Correlatively, 
in  the  eight  States  mentioned  above,  the  small  schools  enroll  a  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  the  aggregate  of  the  pupiLs  in  each  of  the 
four  classes. 

T  Thexj  i'ACU  are  rt'vraletl  in  iho  working  iiapcrs  of  this  jtildy,  bul  as  explained  before  ibwe 
could  not  he  publbhnd  here  tn  nU  thi'lr  d<*'.ails. 
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The  facte  se^u  to  indicate,  therefore,  that  the  large  schools  of  the 
association  are  exerting  their  influence  on  a  much  greater  propor- 
tionate number  of  pupils  of  all  classes  than  are  the  medium  and  small 
schools,  although  there  are  fewer  of  these  schools  than  there  are 
either  of  the  medium  or  small  type.  Since  the  facts  are  as  tliey  are, 
the  query  arises:  Ought  not  the  association  (while  not  neglecting 
the  schools  of  the  medium  and  small  types)  to  set  its  standards  quite 
largely  in  accordance  with  the  possibilities  realizable  by  the  large 
schools  }  Should  not  its  discussions  bear  more  frequently  than  they 
do  upon  the  special  problems  of  these  large  schools?  Or  might  it  not 
be  feasible  and  desirable  to  recognize  officially  the  three  types  of 
schools  designated  here  and  to  set  separate  groups  of  standards  ap- 
propriate to  the  three  types  f  Is,  in  other  words,  the  association  in  its 
formulations  ahead  or  behind  the  practices  of  the  majority  of  the  large 
schools?  If  the  latter,  is  its  procedure  thoroughly  defensible! 
Should  not  the  association  be  a  great  stimulating  force  for  aJl  schools, 
and  exert  leadership  among  each  and  every  type  of  school  with  which 
it  sustains  accrediting  relations  1 


Table  12  .—Dittrihution  of  pupils,  by  classes,  wiihin  the  three  types  of  public 

S(^lO0l$. 

Fourth  ytSit, 

Third 

year. 

SeooQd  year. 

First   year. 

Type  of  school. 

• 

Average 

number 

of 

pupils. 

Per  cent. 

Avei^ 
nomba 

of 
pupUs. 

Per  cent. 

Average 
number 

of 
pupils. 

Percent. 

Average 
number 

of 
pnpils. 

Percent. 

I<anF6    -  ■■ 

117 
43 
20 

13.  S7 
17.41 
17.82 

leo 

50 
24 

IS.  64 
20.26 
20.94 

238 
06 
2^ 

27.69 
26.58 
26.02 

S44 

m 

40 

30. 9S 

Medium 

35.71 

Small 

35.27 

All  types  combined . . 

&5 

15.39 

70 

19.42 

97 

27.15 

137 

3i03 

Table  13  shows  how  the  accredited  schools  are  distributed,  in 
respect  to  enrollment,  in  the  several  States.  Thus,  Illinois,  with  135 
pubUc  schools  accredited,  has  34.07  per  cent  of  these  classified  as 
large  schools;  51.85  per  cent  as  medium-^ized  schools;  and  14.07 
per  cent  as  small  schools.  With  the  exception  of  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Ohio,  no  State  has  25  per  cent  of  the  accredited  schools 
in  the  first  or  large  group.  On  the  other  hand,  no  State  except 
North  Dakota  has  a  medium-sized  group  that  ccmtains  fewer  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  the  range  being  23.33  per  cent  to 
66.66  per  cent.  Eleven  States  have  50  per  cent  or  mwe  of  their 
schools  included  in  this  (mediiun)  division. 

Again,  it  is  made  evident  that  the  association,  in  most  of  the 
States,  draws  its  greatest  support,  in  point  of  number  of  accredited 
schools,  from  the  moderate-sized  schools,  simply  because  there  are 
more  of  this  type  in  the  majority  of  the  States. 
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1 15. — Cla$9ific(Uion  of  Kko<yLs,  6y  Slaiei,  under  the  three  divmom,  large,  n^ium, 
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20 
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4« 

m 
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35 
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1 

7 
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3 
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LARGt 


MEPUM 


5MALL 


^Ih.  yr 


r«\iir  VIIl.— Phirilialltin  of  pupils  by  kV^^a^^  m  the  three  lypes  of  puTiilc  schools. 

Table  14  shows  the  percentages  of  distribution  of  pupils  enroUod 
in  the  three  iyp^^  of  schools  in  the  several  States.  Thus  C-olorado» 
with  30  accredited  public  schools,  enrolling  12,366  pupils,  has  57.09 
per  cent  of  these  attending  the  large  schools,  30,56  per  cent  attend- 
ing the  luedium-Hized  schools,  and  1L06  per  cent  attending  the 
.small  schools.  Taking  the  entire  Vx^i  of  the  accredited  public  sichooLs, 
it  is  observed  that  the  large  schools  enroll  55.75  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  pupils,  the  medium  schools  37.19  per  c^nt,  and  the 
small  schools  7.05  per  cent.  Thus  again  it  is  seen  that  the  North 
Central  Association  is  directly  inBuencing,  to  the  great4sst  extent, 
the  education  of  the  youths  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns. 
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Table  14. — Pfrcentageji  of  pupils,  by  Stales,  enrolled  in  the  several  types  of  schools,  largt^ 

medium,  small. 


state. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

ToUl 
enroll- 
ment. 

Pweent 
enrolled 
in  large 
schools 

Percent 
enrolled 

in 
medium 
schools. 

Per  cent 
enrolled 
in  small 
schools. 

AriEona 

6 
36 

135 
79 
76 
67 

112 
67 
52 
25 
57 
4 
30 

165 
24 
92 
5 

1,783 
12,366 
70,645 
30,102 
25,794 
21,374 
40,975 
25,285 
25,231 

6.279 

13,168 

677 

4.328 
63,987 

4,512 
29,561 

1,017 

44.86 
57.99 
71.12 
53.49 
49.25 
39.29 
53.14 
50.26 
70.59 
39.35 
25  40 

.00 
22.87 
62.11 
11.63 
61.23 

.00 

47.73 
30.56 
25.65 
43.49 
43.82 
53.75 
40.48 
44,07 
24.35 
39.83 
59.89 
62.05 

aa66 

32.48 
62.94 
37.74 
60.18 

7  41 

Colorado 

11.06 

Illinois 

3.22 

Indiana 

3  02 

Iowa 

6!  91 

K^m^** ,^, ,   ,. 

6.95 

Michigan 

6.37 

MJTinftiitOtA 

5.66 

Mi!?SffliH  - 

5.06 

Montana- 

20.82 

Nebraska 

14.71 

New  Mexico 

37  96 

North  Dalcota 

46.17 

Ohio 

5.41 

South  Dakota 

25.43 

Wisconsin : 

Wyoming 

11.03 
39.82 

Total 

'  1,032 

377,484 

Percentage 

56.75 

37.19 

7.06 

Table  15  shows  the  distribution  of  the  pupils,  by  classes,  among  the 
several  types  of  accredited  schools.  By  referring  to  Table  10  it  is 
seen  that  throughout  the  entire  territory  the  percentages  of  class  dis- 
tribution are  38.02  per  cent  for  the  first  or  freshman  year,  27.15  per 
cent  for  the  second  or  sophomore  year,  19.42  per  cent  for  the  third  or 
junior  year,  and  15.39  per  cent  for  the  fourth  or  senior  year.  Table 
16  shows  to  what  extent  the  pupils  of  these  several  classes  are  coming 
under  the  peculiar  and  unique  influences  of  the  lai*ge,  medium,  and 
small  schools,  respectively.  Thus,  57.68  per  cent  of  all  pupils  in  the 
first  or  freshman  year  in  ihe  high  schools  were,  in  1916-17,  enrolled  in 
large  schools;  35.47  per  cent  were  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the 
medium  schools;  and  6.84  per  cent  were  in  the  small  schools.  The 
table  should  be  read  in  a  similar  manner  for  each  of  the  other  classes. 

Table  15. — Distribution  of  pupils,  by  classes  or  years,  among  the  several  types  of  accredited 

schools. 


Type  of  school. 

Total  number  of  paplls  enrolled  by  years. 

Percentage  of  pupils  enroled  by  years. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Large 

80,484 
49,498 
9,553 

55,747 

86,830 

7,048 

37,543 
28,078 
5,645 

27,629 
24,128 
4,839 

57.68 
35.47 
6.84 

55.95 

36.96 

7.07 

52.68 

39.39 

7.92 

48.72 

Meoium 

42.70 

Small 

8.56 

When  the  facts  are  considered  in  reference  to  types  of  schools,  it  is 
discovei^ed  that  the  large  schools  have  a  relatively  high  ratio  of  pupils 
to  teachers,  whereas  the  small  schools  have  a  relatively  low  ratio. 
Thus,  in  the  large  schools  only  2.13  per  cent  have  a  ratio  of  pupils  to 
teachers  of  less  than  16  to  1,  whereas  8.22  per  cent  of  the  medium 
schools  have  such  a  ratio,  and,  most  remaricable,  39.74  per  cent  of  the 
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small  schools  have  such  a  ratio.  At  the  other  extreme,  more  than  21 
per  cent  of  the  large  srhools  have  a  ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  in  excess 
of  25  to  1,  whereas  in  the  small  schools  the  similar  ratio  is  found  in 
only  1 ,67  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

These  facta  seem  to  indicate  that  the  smaller  schools  provide  a 
more  adequate  numher  of  teachers  to  carry  on  their  st^hool  work  than 
do  the  larger  schools.  This  conclusion  does  not,  however,  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  teachers  of  the  smaller  school  systems  have,  in 
the  aggregate  Jess  school  work  to  perform  than  have  the  teachers  of 
the  other  types  of  schools.  What  is  shown  is  that  they  are,  propor- 
tionately speaking,  responsible  for  the  development  of  fewer  pupils  per 
teacher,  but  whether  the  facilities  with  which  to  accomplish  this 
training  and  the  length  of  time  which  they  are  expected  to  devote  to  ^^ 
school  work  each  day  are  likewise  more  favorable  to  the  teac^hers^H 
of  the  smaller  schools  are  items  not  revealed  here.  ^^ 

Table  16  shows  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  as  based 
on  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  Oc- 
tober, 19 16*  The  table  should  be  read  as  follows:  Arizona  with  6 
accredited  schools  had  3  schools  in  which  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils 
was  1  to  15  or  less,  2  schools  in  which  the  ratio  was  1  to  something 
between  16  and  20,  and  1  school  in  which  the  ratio  was  1  to  some- 
thing between  21  and  25.  So  with  each  of  the  other  States,  However, 
the  totals  and  the  percentages  are  the  most  significant  parts  of  this 
table.  Taking  the  entire  North  Central  public  schools  as  a  whole, 
the  median  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  1  to  something  between  16 
and  25,  over  40  per  cent  of  the  schools  having  an  enrollment  of  be- 
tween 16  and  20  pupils  per  teacher,  and  approximately  37  per  cent 
having  an  enrollment  of  between  21  and  25  pupils  per  teacher. 


Table  m^-— Ration  nf  f&ithcn  to 

pupiU  enrollcfl. 

m 

Kamb<>f 

schools 

Scboob  having  ratio  of  ono  ti»ctier  to— 

Steta. 

IS  pupils 
j  or  fewer. 

16  to  20 

21  to  as 

pupih. 

26  to  30 
pupils. 

Over  30 
pupils. 

ATilOllll 

36 
13£ 
79 
76 
67 
US 
67 
52 
2S 
67 
i 
30 

m 

92 
5 

a 

0 

13 
8 
% 

H 
i            12 

IS 
I 

11 
3 
2 

n 

7 
% 
13 

1 

3 

10 
60^ 
39 
31 
29 
16 
:}5 
20 

ft 
32 

2 

« 
58 
14 
3S< 

2 

I 

30 

31 

33 

21 

4So 

U 

2a 

5 
10 

u 

2 

2 

^6 

2 

0 
0 
17 
2 
5 
4 
6 

a 

6 
0 
4 
0 
U 
31 
0 
& 
0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

niinolu.,. .-,„.- 

6 

Indiana ^ •..., 

low*....., 

0 
0 

Kamifi -. 

0 

inSmn.!.!;;; 

0 

liJnnMotA^ 

0 

2 

tfOir*tAI1A.         ,,*v«.**...i**,»**<«.>*-i-fT->r~r 

1) 

Nebmakii, .- 

N»w  Mexico.... -. .^..A... 

0 
0 

North  Dakota 

0 

Ohio.... , ^ 

South  I'akotii,...,. •>••■.>>•<«.. --««..•-•• 

u 
0 

Wjaconsiii • 

0 

Wyoming , _;».....,.... 

0 

TotiiK,,. 

1.032 

116 

11,  OS 

116 
40.21 

m 

86.01 

S2 

7.76 

0.77 
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NUMBERS   OBADUATING. 

In  every  State,  except  among  the  four  medium  schools  of  Arizona, 
the  girls  who  graduated  outnxmibered  the  boys  by  rather  notable 
margins.  The  same  facts  holds  true  if  the  comparison  is  made  among 
the  totals  of  the  several  types  of  schools  or  among  the  grand  totals 
for  the  entire  North  Central  territory.  Of  the  52,416  pupils  who 
graduated  in  1916,  58.15  per  cent  were  girls  and  41.85  per  cent  boys. 
Moreover,  the  tables  show  that  the  typical  North  Central  public 
school  graduates  51  pupils  each  year,  and  that  of  the  total  number 
of  graduated,  50.71  per  cent  completed  their  work  in  large  schools, 
40.74  per  cent  in  medium  schools,  and  only  8.54  per  centin  small 
schools.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  tiie  North  Central 
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(  HART  IX.— Ratio  of  leachera  to  pupils  enrolled  in  the  three  types  of  public  schools.   The  graphs  represent 
the  percentages  of  schools  having  a  ratio  of  one  teacher  to  the  several  numbers  of  papUs  mentioned. 

schools  are  concerned,  the  larger  and  medium  types  of  schoob  are 
perpetuating  their  ideals  and  influences  approximately  nine  times  as 
extensively  as  the  smaller  schools. 

The  last  column  of  percentages  in  Table  18  shows  the  variations 
based  on  the  total  enrollment  in  the  several  types  of  schools.  That 
is,  12.63  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  in  the  large  schools  in 
1916-17  were  graduated  in  1916;  in  the  medium  schools  the  numbers 
were  slightly  larger,  being  15.21  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment; 
and  in  the  small  schools  the  percentage  is  still  greater,  being  16.82 
per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment.  In  efxsh  case,  of  course,  the  per- 
centage of  graduates  is  computed  on  the  enrollment  of  the  schools  as 
the  figures  revealed  it  the  school  year  following  the  listing  of  tiie  grad- 
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Hating  class.  Hence  the  percentages  arc  but  close  approximationa 
to  the  true  percentages^  since  the  enrollments  on  the  schools  show  in 

[general  a  slight  increase  each  year.  Since,  however,  the  percentages 
given  here  are  based  on  the  larger  enrolhnent  of  the  year  foUowing 
graduation  and  not  the  enrollment  of  the  current  year  of  graduation^ 

.the  percentages  are  too  small  rather  than  too  lar<;e.  Using  the 
figures  as  tliey  are,  it  is  o!>served  that  approximat-ely  14  per  cent  of 
all  pupils  in  the  North  Central  Association  high  schools  graduate  from 

pthose  schools  each  year. 

Table  17, — Number  of  gradttaUa  in  t91G,  awi  thr  average  num^tr  per  nhtiol. 


state. 


ArfiOQft... 

Colonuio , , 
Illinois.... 

Iowa . 

Kanaas..  . 
I  Michigan., 
UClunesota, 
'    otiri... 


Total 
grnd- 
tiat«s. 


I9ft 

4,638 
3,922 

3,07$ 


AviTUg* 

p«r 
school 


8S 

67 
63 
46 

m 

50 


&tat«. 


Montaoft , 

NebrastB 

Now  Kexioo... 
North  iJakota. 

Ohio 

Boutb  Dskota. 
Wlfoooalii..... 
Wyoming 

TotaL.., 


Total 
i3]ites. 


73 

0,178 
4,467 


w,4ie 


ATerags 
scGoqK 


at 

40 
1« 
21 
66 
33 

2H 


SI 


[                       Table  18,— 7Vwm6<T  of  ffradttatei  in  WIS  5|f  type  of  school. 

9                  Schools. 

Boy», 

Oiris, 

Tot  111, 

Perpimt 
otalK 

PflrCMit 
ot  own 

Ntit£ib«r. 

VeremX. 

Nombor. 

Percent. 

piiml!' 
mem. 

Largo  sotiools, 

ll,47t> 

42.  m 

2.  WW 

<7.» 

50.44 

21.35^ 

4,479 

60.71 
40.74 
K,5i 

12  C3 

Me^mn  scbooto 

15.  Jl 

Small  scboob ,... 

14k  §2 

Total,. 

ai.Mi  I 

41.85 

80,476 

£«.!& 

62.410 

100,00 

U.tfii 

NUMBER    ENTERING   COLLEGE. 

Table  19  shciws  the  number  and  percentages  of  graduatea  in  1916 
who  in  the  faU  of  that  same  year  entered  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Wlien  it  13  kept  in  mind  that  liigh-school  graduates  frequently  and 
in  large  numbers  defer  entrance  to  college  beyond  the  autumn  imme* 
diately  foUowing  graduation,  the  figures  revealed  by  Table  19  are 
truly  remarkable.  In  every  State  except  Nebraska  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  graduates  of  the  class  of  1916  had  within  four  months 
entered  colleges  and  otlier  uistitutions  of  higher  learning. 

Moreover,  tliere  is  but  little  difference  to  be  noted  among  the 
several  types  of  schools.  Each  one  is,  to  a  large  degree,  a  [u^paratory 
school  for  colleges.  There  are,  however,  a  few  conspicuous  extremes, 
-^Vrizona  with  only  6  accredited  schools  makes  a  showing  botli  here 
and  in  other  tables  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  cliaract^ristic 
r»f  all  the  schools  in  the  State.     The  13  small  schools  of  Minnesota 
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really  have  the  most  remarkable  records,  since  242,  or  89.6  per  cent, 
of  the  270  pupils  graduating  in  1916  entered  college  immediately. 

When  a  total  of  52,416  students  graduate  from  North  Central 
public  schools  in  one  year,  and  of  these  20,201,  or  38.5  per  cent,  enter 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  it  augurs  well  for  the  continuance  of 
these  agencies.  It  likewise  shows  the  futility  (if  it  were  anywhere 
desired),  of  seeking  to  administer  institutions  of  higher  learning  with- 
out inviting  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  vast  army  of  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  and  administrators  themselves;  certainly  so 
in  respect  to  problems  of  mutual  concern,  such  as  curriculum  offer- 
ings and  admission  prescriptions. 

Using  the  enrollment  in  the  schools  in  the  fall  of  1916  as  a  base 
(the  fall  following  the  time  when  the  lists  of  graduates  included  here 
were  computed),  the  residts  show  that  5.35  per  cent  of  the  entire  en- 
rollment in  the  North  Central  Association  schools  annually  graduate 
and  enter  colleges  and  universities  immediately. 

Table  19. — Number  of  pupils  graduating  in  1916  who  in  thefaU  of  1916  entered  in$titU' 

turns  of  higher  learning. 


State. 

Qradu- 

ates  in 

1916. 

Entering 

college 

InfelTof 

1916. 

Percent 
going  to 
coUege. 

State. 

Oradu- 

ates  in 

1916. 

Bntertng 

college 

infaaof 

1916. 

Perosit 

AH^rtflll,,....  ...--- 

196 
1,796 
8,062 
4,628 
3,922 
3,068 
-     5,621 
3,699 
3,079 

778 

131 

760 

3,980 

1,705 

1  368 
1,229 

2  105 
1,517 
1,286 

308 

66.8 

42.3 
36. 9* 
36.8 
34.8 

4ao 

37. 4« 
41.0 
41.7 
39.5 

Nebraska 

2,294 

73 

632 

9,178 

782 

4,467 

'l41 

584 

32 
355 

3,654 

331 

1,899 

57 

%.2 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

43.8 

IlUnola 

S8.6 

Indiana 

89. 8» 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

WifK¥>Fiflin, ...  . . 

43.3 

Kanaaa 

42.5* 

Michigan 

Wyoming  -,,-,--,, 

40l4 

MiniiMOta 

Total 

Indiana.  T 

52,416 

30,201 

38.50 

Montana 

SMALL' 


?. 


NVEPf  UfA 


LARQ6 


Chart  X.— Shows  relative  enrollments  of  pupils  In  the  three  types  of  schoob  (the  entire  surfaces),  the 
numbers  of  graduates  in  1916  (sorCaces  AC),  and  the  numbers  of  graduates  who  in  the  fall  of  1916  entered 
colleges  (surfaces  DC). 

NONRESIDENT   PUPILS. 

Table  20  shows  the  number  of  nonresident  pupils  attending  the 
several  types  of  schools.  While  in  scarcely  a  single  instance  is  a 
school  to  be  found  which  does  not  include  some  nonresident  pupils, 
the  larger  percentages  k)f  such  pupils  are  foimd,  as  probably  would 
be  expected,  in  the  small  schools.     Here  the  range  is  from  2.9  per 
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cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  (in  the  small  schools  of  Wyoming)  up 
to  33.6  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  (in  the  small  schools  of  Michigan). 
A  very  high  percentage  of  nonresident  pupils  also  is  to  be  found  in 
both  the  small  and  the  medium  schools  of  Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  in  all  of  which  the  range 
is  from  22  per  cent  to  over  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  enroUment.  If 
all  types  of  schools  within  the  State  be  taken  into  account,  Nebraska 
^th  a  percentage  of  21.4,  North  Dakota  with  a  percentage  of  20.5, 
and  South  Dakota  with  a  percentage  of  18.7,  take  the  lead  over  all 
the  other  North  Central  States.  The  data  clearly  show  the  results  ; 
of  the  operation  of  the  numerous  free  tuition  laws  in  force  throughout 

LARGE 
-A 


Chart  XI.— Relative  number  of  nonresident  pupils  attending  the  three  types  of  schools.  Total  areas 
represent  the  total  number  of  pupils,  areas  in  the  circles  being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils 
attending  each  type. 

the  coxmtry.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  rural  settlers  are  not  naving 
their  educational  interests  neglected.  The  consolidated  rural  high 
school  may  not  be  an  accomplbhed  fact  in  many  quarters,  but  the 
figures  here  given  indicate  that  the  existing  town  and  city  schools 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  being  utilized  as  consolidated  schools 
for  the  entire  surrounding  commimity,  since  in  the  typical  school 
13.75  per  cent  of  all  pupils  enrolled  are  classified  as  nonresident 
pupils.  Moreover,  in  some  States,  notably  Illinois,  the  very  organ- 
ization of  many  schools  on  the  basis  of  townships  is  tending  to  the 
same  ends.  In  such  districts,  of  course,  the  reports,  of  necessity, 
show  a  small  percentage  of  nonresident  students. 
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Table  21  brings  ikte  total  percentages  by  Stales  into  more  compact 
form. 

Table  20. — NicmbiT  of  nonresident  pupils  attending  the  prthlic  schools,  tmd  ratio  of  these 
pupils  to  the  entire  enrollment. 


state. 

Num- 
ber of 

Total 
enroU- 
ment. 

Num- 
ber 
non- 
resi- 
dent. 

Per 
cent 
non- 
resi- 
dent. 

0.0 
1.4 
0.8 

State. 

■ 

Num- 
ber of 
schools. 

Total 
enndi- 
meat. 

Num- 
ber 

DOB- 

resi- 
deat. 

302 

286 

ai6 

Per 

cmt 
n«D- 
rest* 

dMt. 

AitEona: 
Large 

1 

4 
1 

800 
850 
133 

0 
12 
13 

Montana: 
T^rwk.. 

4 

8 
13 

2,471 
2,501 
1,307 

1L8 

Mwfitun 

MMlnm ,, 

1L4 

gmnll 

ffnftH.. 

24.1 

TotaL 

TotaL 

6 

1,783 

25 

L4 

25 

A  279 

804 

14.2 

Nebraska: 
Large 

«  ,      ,   -- 

,           1 

Colorado: 
Lane 

0 
15 
12 

7,220 
3,770 
1,367 

364 
453 
126 

5.0 

n.9 

0.8 

2 
19 

3,345 

7,887 
1,936 

187 

7,«66 

640 

5.6 

Me<fiuin 

Me(Uum 

26.5 

Small 

Small 

28.4 

Total 

Total 

36 

12,366 

043 

7.6 

57 

13,168 

2,822 

2L4 

New  Mexico: 
Laige 

Illinois: 
LaiKe 

46 
70 
10 

50^246 
18,123 
2,27» 

2,102 

3,109 

430 

4.0 
17.6 
10.2 

Me^"m 

1 
S 

358 

210 

flm*» 

Rmf"        

13 

5.0 

Total 

Total 

135 

70,645 

6,740 

8.1 

4 

577 

13 

2.2 

North  Dakota: 
Large. . 

Indiana: 
Large 

19 
48 
12 

16,071 

13,080 

042 

1,656 

3,076 

290 

10.3 
23.5 
30.7 

2 
21 

000 
1,300 
2.038 

04 

QX 

Medium 

MwfiMm....^ 

259       19.0 

Small 

Small . . 

533  I    25.6 

TotaL     . 

Total 

70 

30,102 

5,022 

1,006 

3,078 

534 

16.6 

30 

4,328 

886  1    ^^^ 

Ohio: 

T.^npt 

I<nr>: 
Laive 

17 
46 
13 

12,704 

11,301 

1,780 

8.6 

27.2 
29.8 

49 
83 
33 

30,744 
20  785 
3,458 

9,000 

5,207 
883 

7.5 

Medium 

Meninm 

25.1 

Small 

Small 

25.5 

TotaL 

Total 

76 

25,704 

4,708 

IS.  2 

165 

63,087 

0,000 

14.2 

Kansas: 
Large 

11 

46 

8,308 
11,756 
1,220 

804 

2,510 

181 

,0.7 

Sooth  Dakota: 
Large 

1 

12 
11 

525 
2,840 
1,147 

55 
522 
267 

10.4 

Medium 

Mfdi^»m..^i    " 

15.4 

Rm^ii .        , 

Sm^li  . 

23.7 

Total..    . 

TotaL 

67 

25 
64 
23 

21,374 

21,776 
16,485 
2,714 

3,585 

2,331 

3,008 

918 

16.7 

U.O 
23.7 
33.6 

24 

4,512 

844 

18.7 

Wlaeonstn: 
I^aree 

Michigan: 
Large 

20 
50 
22 

15,145  1  1,130 
11,453     2,840 
2,963        024 

7  5 

Medium 

Mecflum'       '. 

24  8 

SmaU 

Small 

31.2 

Total 

Total 

112 

40,075 

7,157 

17.4 

02 

20,561  I  4,012 

16.6 

Wyoming: 
Large 

Minnesota: 
Large 

12 
42 
13 

12,700 
11,144 
i;432 

625 

2,201 

315 

4.9 
19.7 
22.0 

I 

Medium 

UArHnm 

2 
3 

612  1        63 
405  I        12 

10.2 

Small 

SlSiii" 

2.0 

TotaL.... 

Total 

67 

25,285 

3,141 

12.4 

5 

1,017  1        75 

7  3 

Grand  total: 
Liarge . 

Missouri: 
Large 

16 
25 
11 

17,811 
6,143 
1,277 

325 

1,371 

360 

18.6 
22.3 
28.1 

234   210,455  ;H,ieO  ' 
559   140,406  ,31,080 
239     26,623  |  6,673 

6.72 

Medium 

Memum     . 

22.13 

fi^Aii 

SmftU 

25.06 

Total 

Total 

52 

25,231 

2,056 

8.20 

1   032    .1T7  ifii    Al    oil 

13.75 

'        1 
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Tablb  21.— Joto/  enralltfumt,  mtmher  0/  nonrmdaii  pupiU.  arid  ratio  of  these  pi%pih 

to  the  enrottment. 

» 

6cb(Kih. 

KrnnU- 
xnrol. 

Konresl- 

PoroMit 

uonrBAl- 
deats, 

Aiii^ioa , „.„ 

Colorado.. , ...--, 

£ 

I3'> 
19 

75 
67 
112 

07 
52 
3^ 
67 
4 
30 

24 

n 

5 

1,7S3 
12,SfWI 
70.645 
90,102 
25, 7M 
31,374 
40,975 
35,386 
25,231 

(l,27J 

4,M2 
»,5A1 
1.017 

T) 
fH3 
fi,74l> 
5,022 
4,7<H 
3,6*1 
7,157 
3,141 
2,(fi5 

mi 

2,822 
13 

0,090 
SI4 

4,912 
75 

Li 

7.6 

lUinob        .  ,      .  , 

S.1 

lodiaoa 

10.11 

low*-.... „ 

Kuisjis«..<. .„. ,,, 

1S.2 
10.7 

w^iitgup  ,"„...,..;i.^i„.xiir."""""'"" 

17.4 

114 

UlsaotJil. 

8.2 

Monimw „. , : :.._^ 

14.3 

Nebraska 

21,  ( 

N>w  Mexico..... ..., 

3.2 

KoTtbDakotA „ „... 

Ohio 

20,  r> 

South  Dakota..,. .,,...,,,,,,* ...,...,.,... 

18  7 

Wis^^onitln ,. .,....; 

la.o 

Wyoooing ,-•- _ 

7-3 

Total 

l,€«2 

1       i77,494 

51,913 

13.75 
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DIVISION  B— THE  TEACHERS. 


SCHOOL    POLICIES    BESPECTINO   TEACHERS* 


Each  year  recently  tlie  association  in  gathering  its  report  h 
sought  to  put  each  school  oa  record  regarding  its  avowed  pohciea 
respecting  certain  important  aspects  of  administration.  In  tho 
Wank  submitted  in  1916-17  the  following  two  questions  were  asked, 
najuely: 

(a)  Is  it  the  avowed  future  policy  of  the  school  to  employ,  for 
academic  subjects,  none  but  college  graduates  with  professional 
training?     (See  Standard  2A  and  B,) 

(h)  Is  it  the  avowed  future  policy  of  the  school  to  maintain  the 
ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  at  approximately  I  to  25? 

With  the  exception  of  four  schools  in  Wisconsin  (one  small  and 
three  medium  schools),  the  replies  to  the  first  question  were  unani- 
mously in  tho  affirmative.  In  like  manner  hut  one  school  (in  Miclii- 
gan)  replied  other  than  affirmatively  to  the  second  question.  Tliat 
all  schools  have  actually  lived  up  to  the  ideals  thej'  themselvc*s  have 
thus  volimtai'ily  approved  is  not  the  case,  as  wiU  he  seen  l>y  reference 
to  later  analj^es  in  this  study.  That  they  have  deliberately  sought 
to  evade  standards  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  doubted. 

Nt^lBER   OF  TEACIIEBS,  » 

Table  22  shows  the  number  of  te^ichers  employed  in  the  accred- 
ited schools  of  the  various  States,  classified  first  by  sexes  and  second 
by  character  of  work  taught. 

The  typical  North  Central  school  employs  17.6  teachers,  12  for 
academic  work  and  5.6  for  vocational  work,  as  defined  by  the  asso- 
ciationJ     Of  these  teachers,  6.S  are  men  and  10.8  are  women. 

I Manu&l  tT&lain^»  household  arts ,  dniwlJig,  music,  Agrfcutturt,  Aod  dbtlmUvel/  tr^o  sulijocts. 
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The  more  detailed  tables  reveal  decided  contrasts  among  the  types 
of  schools.  For  example,  the  typical  large  school  has  a  corps  of  38.4 
persons;  the  typical  small  school,  one  of  7.7  persons.  The  typical 
large  school  has  26.3  persons  giving  instruction  in  academic  sxdl>jects 
and  12.7  persons  giving  instruction  in  vocational  subjects.  In  the 
small  school  5.6  persons  teach  academic  branches,  and  2.6  persons 
teach  vocational  subjects.  When,  however,  the  percentages  are 
considered,  there  is  little  deviation  from  the  norms  by  any  of  the 
three  types  of  schools.  Women  teachers  outnumber  men  teachers 
approximately  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2,  and  the  academic  teachers  out- 
number the  vocational  teachers  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1. 

The  sxmimarizing  figures  show  that  38.25  per  cent  of  all  the 
teachers  of  the  association  are  men;  61.75  per  cent  are  women; 
67.36  per  cent  teach  academic  subjects,  and  32.64  per  cent  teach 
vocational  subjects. 

Table  22. — Number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  averages  per  school. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Academic. 

Vocational. 

State. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
af?epcr 
school. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age per 
school. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age  per 
school. 

Total. 

Aver, 
age  per 
sphool. 

Total. 

Aver- 
•9  per 
school. 

Aricona 

42 

239 

1,209 

654 

410 

393 

-f47 

476 

452 

126 

102 

105 

226 

16 

1,216 

482 

21 

61 
364 

1,837 
926 
844 
625 

1,308 
835 
639 
231 
166 
201 
453 
39 

1,604 
994 
36 

10 
10 
14 
12 
11 
9 
12 
12 
12 
8 
7 
7 
8 
10 
9 
11 
7 

103 

603 

8,046 

1,580 

1,254 

1,018 

2,065 

1,311 

1,091 

357 

268 

306 

679 

55 

2,820 

1,476 

57 

17 
17 
22 
21 
17 
15 
18 
20 
21 
14 
11 
10 
19 
14 
11 
16 
U 

64 
435 

1,980 

1,039 
894 
681 

1,420 
830 
751 
245 
189 
200 
496 
38 

2,144 
974 
88 

11 
12 
15 
13 
12 
10 
11 
12 
14 
10 
8 
7 
9 
10 
10 
11 
8 

38 

184 
1,071 
601 
886 
344 
644 
478 
354 
123 

85 
102 
20O 

17 
Oil 
459 

19 

Colorado 

TIHTiniA     ,     ,     ,   __ 

Indiana ......  ...... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

MinnAsntfi,    . 

MiMn^iri 

Mcntana 

Sooth  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming......  . 

•     Total 

Percentage .... 

6,916 
38.25 

6.7 

11,163 
61.75 

las 

18,079 

17.6 

12,420 
67.36 

12.0 

&."S 

5.8 

Table  23. — Number  of  teachers^  in  percentages^  distributed  bt^^scxes  and  by  subject  vruUter 

taught. 


Type  of  school. 

4 

Men 
teachers. 

Women 
teachers. 

Aca- 
demic 
teaohexs. 

Voce- 

tiooal 

teacfaen. 

lATge 

30.43 
86.97 
87.73 

60.57 
63.03 
62.27 

67.44 
67.00 
68.27 

S2  36 

Medium .                          ..     . 

33.00 

Small 

8L7J 

Total 

38.25 

61.76 

67.36 

33.06 
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Ti^«LV  24. — Avtm^  nHmb€F  of  fmt^rfM  per  .«r^oo/,  duirihuud  by  acxcm  and  by  Muhjrei^ 

maiUr  Utughi. 


Type  ol  school. 

Ken 

Women 
'ftcSool, 

Men 

nod 

vromtm. 

Teaching 

near 

demlo 

subiecta. 

T«»dUiifj 

tkmiil 

t4ttKt , 

15.1 
4.8 
2.9 

23.3 
8.2 
4.S 

38.4 
13.0 
7,7 

26  3 
5.  A 

12,7 

Mf^iiim,. - 

4.3 

Smu)!...* 

2.6 

Totol ,..„ .,., 

6.8 

10.8 

17,  e 

12.0 

S.« 

\ 

MEN                                 ^ 

WOMEN 

38.25% 


61.75-, 


VOCATIONAL 

ACADEMIC 

32,64",, 


67.36% 


CHAftT  XII.— Shows  i^raphicjUly  th«  p«rrcenlaces  ot  th«i  prevlons  Iiil4e5,  nnmrly  Iho  rclalivo  numbor  of 
mm  un*I  women  teachers  find  the  relitlivo  number  oJf  academic  imd  vocotioiiLTiI  teachers, 

PERMAN^ENCY    IN    STAFF. 

A  principle  of  the  association  makes  no  ruling  respecting  standfirda 
of  accrediting  retroactive  upon  the  schools.     The  association  does, 
however,  seek  to  enforce  rigidly  any  standard  once  established  and 
accepted  by  an  accredited  school.     In  consequence  of  Ihjg  policy, 
many  teachers  who  do  not  technically  meet  the  published  standards 
of  quahfication  are,  nevertheless,  because  of  their  long  connections^ 
with  accredited  schools,  left  undisturbed  in  their  positions.     Not  so^^ 
however,  in  respect  to  teachers  brought  into  the  corps  after  ih^  \ 
school  has  once  been  accredited.     Such  teachers  are  expected,  in    : 
all  respects,  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  association  literally.     In 
conse<|uence  the  association  in  gathering  data  and   in  classifying 
teachers  distinguishes  between  tuw  teachers  (i.  e.,  those  new  to  th^m 
given  school  that  year)  and  teachers  who  have  been  employed  in 
previous  years*     Table  25  gives  the  numbers  of  such  teachers  in  the 
axscrcdited  schools  in  iyi6-17» 
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Table  25. — Total  rwmher  new  toeuAcrt. 


Academic. 

VoestioiMil. 

Tow. 

SUte. 

Nonber. 

8cno61. 

Number. 

AT«fsee 
scEool. 

Number. 

Arerage 

per 
school. 

Acisona 

22 
115 
401 
287 
254 
187 
382 

aoB 

151 
60 

172 
14 
70 

332 
50 

252 
25 

4 
3 
3 

/        1 

11 

58 

288 

153 

124 

125 

181 

138 

66 

43 

81 

6 

53 

273 

30 

121 

6 

S 
173 

64» 

440 
378 
312 
563 
336 
217 
103 
853 

20 
133 
605 

89 
373 

31 

Cfliorado 

lUiDois 

bid  innn 

Iowa 

Ksnsis 

Mlchi?aii 

M  i ;  «)uri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

12,991 

2.9 

M,747 

1.6 

4,73S 

4.5 

i6a.lSperoiQt 

The  extent  to  which  schools  are  subjected  to  annual  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  their  teachers  is  always  an  important  item  in  judging 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  From  these  tables  it  is  se^i  that  24.04 
per  cent  of  the  academic  teachers  were  new  to  the  giv^i  school  system 
in  1916;  that  29.09  per  cent  of  the  vocaticmal  teachocs  were  likewise 
new;  and  that  combining  the  ^itire  force — academic  and  yocational — 
25.69  per  cent  were  new.  These  figures  are  impressive.  From  one- 
fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  c<»ps,  considered  either  from  the  view- 
point of  academic  instruction,  vocati<Hial  instruction,  or  the  combined 
instruction^  is  shifting  each  school  year.  What  should  be  the  normal 
changes  in  teaching  staffs  due  to  deaths,  fietirements,  and  accessions 
because  of  increased  pupil  enroUments  is  an  undetermined  number. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  present  fluctuations  are  due,  to 
a  large  degree,  to  other  causes,  not  the  least  agnificant  of  which  is 
the  economic  one.  Until  boards  of  education  establish  salary  sched- 
ules that  are  as  favorable  as  the  best,  the  shiftings  in  the  teaching 
corps  are  likely  to  continue. 

Perhaps  coxmter  to  common  opinion,  the  highest  percentages  of 
shiftings  in  the  teaching  corps  are  not  found  in  the  small  schools. 
Certainly  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  respect  to  academic  teachers. 
It  is  in  the  medium-sized  schools — those  with  enrollments  between 
151  and  450 — that  the  greatest  loss  is  sustained.  Here  32.03  per  cent 
were  new  to  the  particular  school  system  in  the  year  we  are  consider- 
ing. If  these  changes  come  (as  we  doubtless  have  just  reason  to 
believe)  largely  because  the  larger  systems  are  constantly  recruiting 
their  forces  from  the  smaller  systems,  it  is  very  logical  that  the  very 
large  schools  should  draw  talent  from  the  medium-sized  schools  to  a 
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greater  degree  than  from  the  sfnall  Bchoolb,  or  indeed  than  the  modiuQi 
•chools  should  from  those  of  the  lower  group.  The  conclusion  seems 
to  follow  that  large  schools  prefer  to  secure  expei  ienced  teachers  in 
.large  numbers  from  fairly  good-sized  schools,  but  that  metlium-sizetl 
schools  prefer  to  take  inexperienced  persons  direct  from  college  and 
university  rather  than  to  choose,  in  any  preponderating  numbers, 
from  among  teachers  in  the  small  schools.  In  other  words,  the  teacher 
of  academic  work  who  enters  the  small  school  has  less  opportunity  or 
Ukclihoud  for  advancement  into  the  larger  sj^stems  than  has  the 
teacher  who  begins  her  work  in  a  fairly  good-sized  school  system. 
The  fact  may  be,  of  coursej  that  the  ones  who  begin  school  work  in 
the  small  schools  are  frequently  the  ones  who,  because  of  inferior 
l>ersQiialities  or  abilities,  have  been  rejected  by  the  employing  agents 
of  the  larger  systems.  Casual  experieace,  however,  seems,  not  to 
sustain  this  contention  except  within  definite  limits. 

It  is  fair,  ako,  to  raise  the  query  whether  matrimony  is  a  factor 
which  o|>erates  with  greater  havoc  among  teachers  of  one  type 
of  schools  than  of  another.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  greater  per- 
centages of  shiftings  among  teachers  in  the  medium  schoob  may  be 
due  as  much  to  this  cause  as  to  the  ''poachings"  of  the  larger  schools. 
The  fact  l-^  that  young  women  of  vigorous  personalities,  spirit,  and 
winsomeness  can  often  be  more  readily  secured  by  medium  schooU 
than  hy  large  or  by  small  schools^  because  their  salary  schedules 
are  usually  higher  than  those  of  the  small  schools,  and  because, 
secondly,  they  arc  less  often  restricted  in  theu*  choice  of  teachers  by  \ 
rules  requiring  candidates  with  proxious  teaching  experience-  some- 
thing not  uncommonly  and  unswervingly  demanded  by  the  large 
schools.  Nothing,  of  couibc,  in  this  study  throws  any  direct  light  on 
the  questioH  here  raised. 

Among  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  not  only  is  there  every-  \ 
where  a  greater  annual  change  in  position  than  among  academic 
teachers,  but  the  changes  increase  notably  from  the  large  systems, 
through  the  medium  to  the  small.  The  tables  show  that  39.64  per 
cent  of  these  teachers  in  the  small  schools  were  new  in  1916,  vvherca?^ 
34.03  per  cent  and  22.85  per  cent  are  new  respectively  to  the  medium 
and  largo  schools.  There  seems  to  be  but  one  of  two  conclusions  to 
drav;  from  these  figures:  Either  vocational  work  Is  l>eing  added  to 
all  systems  at  an  enormous  rate  of  speed,  thereby  calling  for  the  annual 
addition  of  many  new  teachers,  or  else  this  type  of  teacher  is  not 
continuing  long  in  the  teaching  profession.  It  might,  of  course, 
indicate  that  a  third  factor  is  at  work,  namely,  that  schools  of  all 
three  t37)es  are  bidiling  against  each  other  for  the  services  of  voca- 
tional teachers,  with  the  large  schools  drawing  hea\ily  from  the  other 
types.  It  seems  very  probable,  however,  that  with  business  agencies 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  discover  the  skilled  worker  with  leadership 
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qualities — the  men  and  the  women  who  can  do  practical  things  in  a 
practical  maimer — a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  losses  to  the  schools 
can  be  traced  to  the  promises  of  more  lucrative  positions  in  the 
industrial  and  commercial  fields. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  schools  are  to  retain  the  best  talent 
they  must  offer  inducements  of  an  economic  kind  that  are  as  attrac- 
tive as  those  held  out  in  the  business  world. 

The  ratio  of  new  academic  and  new  vocational  teachers  (Table  27) 
also  throws  additional  light  on  the  question.  In  the  large  and  the 
medium-sized  schools  the  percentage  of  new  academic  teachers  is  from 
one-third  to  nearly  one-half  greater  than  the  percentage  of  new  voca- 
tional teachers ;  in  the  small  schools  this  ratio  is  almost  exactly  reversed. 
Again  the  conclusion  is  certain  that  vocational  teachers  do  not 
remain  long  in  the  small  schools. 

The  Judd-Counts  study  for  1913-14  (pp.  55  and  56)  shows  the 
total  number  of  new  teachers — academic  and  vocational — ^to  have 
been  3,661,  which  number  is  26.07  per  cent  of  the  entire  corps  of 
teachers  of  that  year.  The  present  study  shows  the  percentage  based 
on  similar  data  to  be  25.69,  indicating  that  there  is  no  greater  total 
shifting  of  positions  to-day  than  three  years  ago.*  Whether  the 
changes  among  the  different  types  of  schools  were  similar  in  number 
to  those  made  in  1916  the  data  of  the  Judd-Counts  study  do  not  reveal. 

Table  26. — DistnbtUion.o/  new  teachers  among  the  three  types  of  echooU. 


Academic  teMhers. 

Vocational  teiushers. 

Academic 

and  vocar 

UoiaL 

Type  of  school. 

Total 
number. 

Total 
new  in 
191<m7. 

Percent 
new  in 
1916-17. 

Total 
number. 

Total 
new  In 
1916-17. 

Percent 
new  In 
1916-17. 

Per  cent  of 
both  aca- 
demic ami 
vocational 
teachers 
new  in 
1016-17. 

Larfi;e 

6,145 
4,014 
i;341 

001 

1,674 

fi07 

14.66 
82.03 
22.80 

2,966 

2,418 

623 

678 
828 
247 

22.85 
84.03 
89.64 

17.38 

Medium    

32.69 

Rmall 

28.20 

All 

12,400 

2,982 

24.04 

6,007 

1,748 

29.00 

25.69 

Table  27. — Distribution  of  new  teachers  between  the  two  types  of  school  toorl,  academie 

and  vocational. 


Type  of  school. 

Newaca^ 

demic 
teachers. 

NewTO- 
oational 
teachers. 

Lan;e 

67.06 
65.62 
40.  n 

42.94 

Medium - 

^38 

pmftil   

59.29 

Alltypes 

03.12 

36.88 

iTheee  percentages  are  not  based  on  precisely  the  same  groupsof  facts,  since  in  this  partionlar  study  tiie 
87  nonpublic  schools  are  not  inchided.  In  the  Judd-Count  study  all  accredited  schools  were  mchided. 
The  variations  in  data  must,  however,  be  nagligible. 
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TRAINING   AND   EXPERIENCE   OF   NEW  TEACHERS. 

Tables  28  and  29  show  the  training  and  teaching  experience  of  the 
new  academic  teachers. 

An  analysis  of  these  tables  shows  that  the  ntimber  of  new  teachers 
of  the  academic  subjects  without  collie  degrees  is  small,  being 
4.98  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  of  new  academic  teachers  and  1.19 
per  cent  of  the  entire  corps  of  academic  teachers.  The  nxmiber 
without  the  prescribed  amoimt  of  professional  training  is  slightly 
larger,  being  12.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  group  of  new  academic  teach- 
ers and  2.96  per  cent  of  the  entire  staff  of  acad^nic  teachers. 

While  the  violations  of  the  standards  respecting  the  academic  and 
professional  qualifications  of  new  academic  teachers  are  not  alarming 
in  point  of  numbers  (and  doubtless  were  either  explained  away 
before  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  or  were  made  the  bases 
for  appropriate  action),  still  the  tables  show  that  the  small  schools 
are  less  guilty  of  violations  of  these  kinds  than  either  of  the  other 
two  types  of  schools.  The  largest  percentage  of  new  academic 
teachers  without  college  degrees  is  fotmd  among  the  medium  schools 
(6.09  per  cent) ;  the  largest  percentage  of  violations  of  the  standard 
respecting  professional  training  is  found  among  the  large  schools 
(19.31  per  cent).  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  some  States  are  flagrant 
violators  of  the  association's  standards. 

The  question  pertinently  arises:  Should  the  association  modify 
its  standards  respecting  the  cellmate  and  professional  training  of 
teachers,  or  should  it  take  more  thorough  means  of  discovering 
violations  and  more  drastic  steps  in  penalizing  offenders  ?  There  is 
little  doubt  that  many  violations  of  standards  are  camotiflaged  by 
persons  making  out  the  reports;  so  that  often  only  a  very  critical 
analysis  of  the  report  as  a  whole  will  reveal  the  violations.  The 
commission,  in  its  short  session  and  in  its  press  of  business,  can  not 
always  be  certain  of  discovering  irregularities. 

Moreover,  and  as  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  the  apparent  disregard  of  the  standards  of  the  asso- 
ciation, teachers  of  science  were,  until  1916,  not  made  subject  to  the 
ruling  requiring  bachelor's  degrees.  This  exception  was  made 
because  at  that  time  it  seemed  absolutely  impossible  to  secure  enough 
teachers  of  science  who  could  meet  the  higher  ideal.  Once  the 
principle  of  equivalency  was  recognized,  it  was  extended  to  teachers 
who,  once  approved,  changed  their  location  .to  other  school  systems. 
The  tables  in  this  study  take  no  account  of  the  facts  of  "equivalency," 
but  class  teachers  in  accordance  with  the  technical  standards  of  the 
association. 
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Tables  28  and  29  nkao  reveal  th«  peroenUges  of  nevr*  academic 
teachers  who  had  had  no  previous  tfeaching  experience.     As  would 

,  be  expected,  the  large  schools,  to  a  conspicuous  degree,  seem  to 
refuse  to  employ  new  teachers  until  they  have  proven  their  teaching 

*  skill  in  other  school  systems.  The  result  is  that  <Mily  9.65  per  cent 
of  the  new  academic  teachers  of  the  large  schools  are  without  pre- 
vious teaching  experience,  whereas  in  the  medium  and  small  schools 
the  percentages  of  inexperienced  teachers  are,  respectively,  28.21 
per  cent  and  25.44  per  cent.  The  average  percenti^  of  the  new 
academic  teachers  throughout  the  association  is  22.06  per  cent. 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  seem  to  be  the  two  States  which  lead  in  the 
employment  of  inexperienced  teachers. 

Table  28. — Tnrining  and  experience  of  all  new  academic  teachen. 


State. 


Total 

number 

of  now 

academic 

(eaobers. 


Number 
without 
ooUese 
desroe. 


Number 
wfthout 
11  hours 
profes- 
sional 
training. 


Nnmber 
without 
previoos 
tiw^hlng 
experience. 


Arizona.. 
Colorado. 
IlUnois... 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. . 

Wisconrin 

Wyoming 


Total 

Percentage. 


22 
115 
401 
277 
254 
187 
382 
908 
151 

flO 
172 

14 

70 
833 

60 
252 

25 


2,082 


140 
4.9S 


368 
12.30 


4 

18 
66 
30 
43 
41 

1«- 
31 
•23 

3 
25 

0 
12 

9 

157 

1 


22.06 


Table  29. — Academic  and  pro fessional  training  of  new  acackmic  teaehere,  distrihuUdhy 
types  of  schools,  and  their  teaching  experience. 


Tjpe  of  schools. 

Without  college 
degree. 

Without  11  hours, 

professional 

training. 

Withoutprevious 

teaching 

experience. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Large 

33 
06 
17 

8.00 
6.00 
3.8> 

174 
159 
35 

10.31 
10.10 
6.00 

87 
444 
120 

aes 

Medium 

2&30 

Small 

£S 

Total 

140 

4.98 

368 

12.30 

060 

fi.W 
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For  the  sake  of  ready  comparisou  the  salieui  facts  ix^rtaiiiing  k» 
tlie  qualiiicatioDd  of  teachers  as  revealed  in  the  Judd-CuiiuU  study 
uf  1914  are  reproduced  here  (Table  30). 


LARGE 
A 


MEDIUM 


SMALL 


'&- 


Chart  Xni, — Shows  graphically  the  relallTO  numljerof  t«ftDlMrsill  the  thrc^tjTesof  scliools,  the  numbors 
ncwtd  Lh# given  system  io  19I6»  and  the  numbers  of  new  tMObers  who  hod  had  noprovtcmsteatchljiscit* 
pcrioncp.  The  entire  areas  represent  the  total  number  of  teachers.  The  areas  A  0  B  represeot  tbt  niuii- 
hor  &f  new  tochers.    The  dark  arwss  represent  the  namber  of  new  infrperkneed  Ivachers, 

Table  30. — Summaries  from  the  Jtidd^CountM  $txuiif,  1914. 

ftbridfed  form  (mm  Tabic  XI  ol  the  Judd-Count  study  (p.  55).    8ho at*  cert^iia  stMlstJq 
training  of  teacbcr3  according  to  tbf  North  Central  Association  reports  fortho  yf« 

Total  number  of  teachera  reported  {public  and  nonpublic  aeboola) 14, 042 

Number  new  teachers  (academic  and  vocational) 3, 661 

Ncvr  teachers  without  teaching  experience  previously - . . . , .  854, J 

Nevr  teachers  (academic  and  vocational )  without  special  profesBioiml  training.  314 

New  tcacherg  (academic  and  vocational)  not  college  graduates 57!^ 

OUl  teacUera  (academic  and  vocational)  not  college  graduates , L  6S8 

Old  tuachera  (academic  and  vocational)  without  special  professional  training.  094 

Total  teachers  not  college  graduates. 2, 261. 

Total  teachers  without  special  professional  training. 1,  ( 

Per  cent  new  teachers  (academic  and  vocatic^nal) 26*  2^ 

Per  cent  new  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  inexperienced. 23.  3 

Per  cent  new  teachers  (academic  and  vocational )  without  professional  training .  3. 6 

Per  cent  new  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  not  college  gradtiatc-e 15.  7 

Per  cent  old  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  not  college  graduates . . . IG.  3 

Per  cent  old  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  without  profeearional  training.  6, 7 

Per  cent  of  alt  teachers  (academic  and  vocational)  not  college  graduate* 16»  2 

Per  cent  of  all  teachers  (acadenuc  and  vocational)  without  profeadon&l  train- 
ing  - 7,$ 

THAJNING    OF   TEACHEES   NOT   NEW    TO   THE   GITEN    SYSTEM, 

Tables  31  and  32  show  the  training  of  academic  teachers  who  were 
not  new  to  the  respective  school  systems  when  the  reporU  were  filed.| 

These  tables  show  that  only  10.31  per  cent  of  the  teachers  not' 
new  to  the  given  sjrstems  are  without  college  degrees,  and  that  but 
20»14  per  cent  are  without  professional  training  equal  to  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  association  for  new  teachers.     Again ^  as  probably 
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would  be  expected,  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  older  teachers  in  the 
lai^e  schools  are-  without  coU^e  degrees  than  among  the  teachers 
of  either  of  the  other  two  types  of  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  the  older  teachers  of  the  large  schools 
are  without  professional  training  than  is  to  be  foimd  in  either  of 
the  other  two  types  of  schools,  particularly  in  the  small  sdiools. 

As  has  already  been  shown,  the  changes  in  the  teaching  corps  are 
much  less  marked  in  the  large  school  than  in  the  other  types  of  schools. 
Hence  we  may  feel  sure  the  teachers  of  the  large  schools  have  entered 
the  system,  in  many  cases,  before  the  recent  demand  for  the  pro- 
fessional training  for  high-school  teachers  became  prominent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  older  teachers  of  the  small  and  mediimi  schools 
have  not,  generaUy  speaking,  had  so  extended  a  teaching  experi- 
ence as  the  experienced  teachers  in  the  large  schools  have  had. 
Hence  only  a  small  percentage  (7.31  per  cent)  even  of  the  experi- 
enced teachers  of  the  small  schools  have  entered  upon  their  work 
before  the  opportunities  for  professional  training  were  made  avail- 
able in  recent  years. 

The  tables  show,  too,  that,  generally  speaking,  fewer  teachers  in 
the  States  of  the  extreme  West  are  lacking  in  the  qualifications  set 
by  the  association  than  are  the  teachers  of  the  central  and  eastern 
portion  of  the  North  Central  territory. 

Table  31. —  Training  of  academic  teachers  not  new  to  the  given  system,  by  States, 


State. 

Totel 
not  new. 

Without 
ooUego 
degree. 

Without 
11  hours 
profes- 
sional 
training. 

State. 

Total 
not  new. 

Without 
oolk«e 
degree. 

Without 
11  hoars 
profBS- 
siooal 
traii^bog. 

Ari£on& 

42 
320 

1,563 
'752 
640 
494 

1,038 

'622 

600 

185 

2 
21 

160 

109 
49 
50 

134 
29 

110 
16 

2 
98 
331 
170 
92 
60 
232 
127 
191 
29 

Nebraska 

326 
24 

ISO 
1,812 

130 

722 
13 

34 

1 

2 
156 

9 
88 

1 

71 

Colorado 

NewMexlw) 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

0 

Illinois 

10 

Indiana 

399 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

'^i^risoonsin 

7 

Kftns«i..i»n-T„. ... 

78 

Michigan 

Wyoming 

0 

Minnesota 

Total 

Percentage... 

Missouri 

9,416 

971 

10.31 

1,8J7 

Montana 

^14 

Table  32. — Professional  training  of  academic  teachers  not  new  to  the  given  school  systtms, 

oy  types  of  schools. 


Types  of  schools. 

Number 
without 
college 
degree. 

Percentage. 

Number 

without 

11  hours  of 

professlcnal 

training. 

Percentagei. 

Lane. 

403 
893 
85 

9.40 
11.76 

iai9 

1,395 
441 
61 

96.61 

Medium 

13.30 

BmaU 

7.31 

Total 

971 

10.31 

1,897 

20.14 
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KXPERIKNCE   OF  TEACHEHS, 

Tables  33-35  pertain  to  the  expenenco  of  lioiU  academic  and  voca- 
tional teachers  of  all  types,  classified  iti  accordance  with  the  length  of 
experieace.     Table  36  show^s  the  summaries  of  thcxSO  tahles. 

Taken  as  an  nsscjciatit^i^  the  Korth  Central  schools  only  rarely 
employ  teachers  without  mature  experience,  Tho  tables  show  that 
fewer  thftn  5  per  cent  of  all  the  teachera  were  teaching  their  first 
school,  whereas  more  than  half  of  them  had  had  more  than  six  years' 
experience.  Of  this  last-mentioned  group,  approximately  one-fifth 
(19.8  per  cent)  had  taught  more  than  15  years. 

As  would  be  expected,  too,  the  immature  and  inexperienced  teacheni 
arc  found  in  greater  numbers,  relatively  speaking,  in  the  small 
schools.  Here  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  number  had  had 
less  than  three  years-  experience,  and  nearly  one-tenth  (0.52  per  cent) 
were  teaching  for  the  first  time.  On  the  other  Jiund,  the  large  schook 
haro  more  than  one-fourth  of  their  teachers  who  have  taught  in  excess 
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\^A%T  XIV.— tttlsiiiiK  of  ocadomic  teftdieTs  who  were  not  nevr  to  the  jj^vm  ttbool  qrstftm  In  ]017  (la 
poroeotiige^).    Aweotlro  ftssodation;  L^I^rge  ctioobi;  U^mfidlum  rchooLi;  8— small  o^hook. 

of  15  years  each,  nntl  nearly  sevcfi-tenths  of  the  entire  rorps  have 
taught  six  yeara  or  longer*  Even  in  tho  medium  schook  tho  numbers 
of  relatively  inexperienced  teachers  are  few  (7.30  per  cent),  whilo 
those  with  more  than  6  years*  experience  equal  nearly  45  per  cent  of 
tho  total  number. 

Comparing  the  total  number  of  teachers  who  were  inexperienced  in 
1916-17  with  the  number  mexperienced  in  1913-14  (according  to  the 
Judd-C€unts  study,  as  shown  here  iii  Tablo  30),  a  slight  change  only  m 
seen.  In  1013-14  the  percentage  was  6,08,  as  against  4,90  per  cent 
in  1916-17.  Wlicther  a  greater  number  of  the  iixexperienced  teacheraj 
m  the  latter  year  had  taken  courses  in  practice  tcachhig  in  cjllego 
and  university  there  is  no  way  of  knowing.  Since  courses  of  that  type 
have  been  multiplied  each  recent  year,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that 
more  inexperienced  teachers  employed  within  tho  association  terri- 
tory had  secure*!  the  training.  If  so,  the  conditions  (so  far  as  tho 
association  is  concerned)  are  decidedly  improving. 
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Table  33. — Teaching  experience  ofteadiers  in  the  large  schools,  academic,  and  vocational^ 
new  ana  not  new  teachers  combined,  ^ 


8Ut«. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Teachers 

with  no 

pieyioas 

eipartenoe. 

Number 

with  less 

ttian3 

yean. 

Number 

with  3  but 

less  than 

C  years. 

Number 

with6bat 

kasthan 

15  years. 

Number 

wiUimora 

than  15 

years. 

ArittHia 

1 

9 

46 

19 

17 

11 

35 

13 

10 

4 

2 

3 

49 

1 

30 

0 
6 

43 

13 
8 
8 

21 
5 
9 
1 
0 
1 

38 
0 

23 

4 

M 

187 

86 

41 

54 

104 

46 

31 

6 

3 

33 

130 

3 

91 

4 

41 

334 

153 

130 

86 

177 

74 

87 

8S 

10 

19 

286 

45 

148 

15 

116 

721 

3i8 

216 

135 

432 

388 

318 

73 

35 

46 

609 

16 

280 

IS 

Colorado 

116 

Illinois 

615 

IndifuiA , 

217 

lOWB 

112 

Kums 

73 

Michigan « 

302 

m 

Missouri 

35 

Mcntana 

Yl 

North  Dakota 

16 

Nebraska 

57 

Ohio 

488 

South  Dakota 

4 

WlSCOnSiDx..           .a..^a X 

137 

Total 

234 

163 
1.90 

819 
9.57 

1,608 
18.79 

3,578 
41.82 

2,3« 

Pflroontage.  ...a. 

ih.m 

1  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  have  no  "larf  e  **  schools. 
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Chart  XV.— Shows  the  percentages  of  all  teachers  with  teaching  experience  Ic»  than  three  years. 


Table  34. — Teaching  experience  of  teadms  in  the  medium  schools 
tional,  new  and  not  new  ieadien  combined. 

,  academic  and  voca- 

State. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Teachers 

with  no 

previous 

expeiicDoe. 

Number 

with  less 

than  3 

years. 

Number 
with  8  but 
less  than 

eyears. 

Number 
with  6  but 
less  than 
16  years. 

Number 

withmoia 

than  15 

years. 

Arlxona 

4 
15 
70 
48 
46 
46 
64 
43 
35 

8 

7 
36 

1 
83 
13 
60 

3 

0 
11 
63 
80 
66 
51 
90 
39 
17 

3 

0 
70 

5 
93 

• 

4 
37 
189 
138 
148 
130 
175 
133 
67 
15 
30 
79 
0 
93 
33 
160 
0. 

30 
56 

281 

63 

189 

163 

230 

213 

79 

35 

38 

134 

7 

231 

54 

186 

1 

31 
66 

360 
391 
147 
166 
801 
300 
94 
59 
38 
143 
9 
398 
63 
150 
7 

3 

Colorado 

3S 

T^liivitt , 

186 

Indiana 

134 

Iowa 

53 

Kansas 

69 

Michigan 

84 

43 

Missouri 

43 

Montana 

15 

North  Dakota 

6 

Nebiaska 

36 

New  Mexico 

3 

Ohio 

163 

South  Dakota 

11 

Wisconsin 

61 

Wyoming. ....... ......xx.^ 

15 

Totol 

659 

£16 
7.30 

1.409 
19.98 

1.939 
97.49 

2.301 

887 

reicentage 

13;  67 
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Tablb  35. — Teaching  experience  0/  teachers  in  the  email  echoolt,  academic  and  vocational, 
new  and  not  new  teachers  combined. 


stale. 

Number 
of  schools. 

1 

12 
19 
12 
13 

13 
11 
IS 
21 
19 

3 

33 
U 
22 

8 

TMd&ers 

with  no 

previoos 

axporianoe. 

Number 

with  less 

thanS 

years. 

Number 

with  3  but 

less  than 

6  years. 

Number 
with  6  but 
less  than 
15  years. 

Number 

with  more 

than  15 

years. 

Artoona 

1 

13 
11 

6 
10 

7 
25 

9 

9 

4 

20 
15 

0 
21 

6 
19 

1 

1 

15 
42 

21 
63 
21 

16 
20 
36 

a 

2 
44 
21 
47 

1 

7 
80 
43 
19 
29 
30 
47 
43 
13 
36 
66 
34 
14 
40 
22 
41 

8 

2 
25 
38 
36 
25 
19 
86 
40 
24 
35 
50 
28 
18 
6S 
19 
43 
17 

0 

Golondo 

15 

Illinois 

13 

TndlAna               

18 

Iowa 

11 

Kansas. 

5 

Michigan 

17 

If imM^wta 

12 

Mtoouri 

9 

If ontanh 

10 

North  Dakota 

7 

Nebraska 

8 

NewMexioo 

4 

Ohio 

35 

Booth  Dakota 

3 

23 

Wytmiing 

0 

Total 

239 

178 
9.52 

4.59 
24.55 

527 
28.10 

615 
27.55 

190 

Percflzttage x 

10.16 

Chabt  XVI.— Teacfaiiig  ajperienee  of  mil  teaebers  (in  percentages).   AbtmyiatiaDs  as  in  Chart  XIV; 

powibBTs  represent  yean. 

Ta  ble  36. — Facte  respecting  the  leaching  experience  of  all  teachers,  academic  and  vocational, 

new  and  not  new. 


Types  of  schools. 

Per  cent 

without 

pteviouB 

experience. 

Percent 

with  less 

than  3 

experience. 

Percent 
with  3  but 
less  than 

6  years' 
experience. 

Percent 

with  G  but 

less  than 

15  years' 

e3q)erience. 

Percent 

with  more 

than  15 

years' 

experience. 

Large 

1.90 
7.30 
9.52 

9.67 
19.96 
91.55 

18.79 
27.49 
28.19 

41.82 
32.62 
27.55 

27.89 

IfMfifim , . ,    

12.57 

Small 

10.16 

Total 

4.90 

15.37 

23.31 

36.59 

19.81 

TRAINING   OF   VOCATIONAL  TEACUERS. 

Table  37  gives  the  training  of  vocational  teachers  in  ail  three 
types  of  schools,  large,  medium,  and  small,  and  the  subjects  which 
they  teach.    The  items  pertaining  to  collie  training  are  fairly 
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accurate.  The  other  items  listed  in  the  table  are  not  complete  or 
thoroughly  reliable.  Replies  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  report 
and  bearing  on  these  items  were  exceedingly  vague,  misleading,  or 
positively  and  obviously  incorrect.  Moreover,  scores  of  reports 
contained  either  no  replies  at  all,  or  else  a  few  replies  injected  here 
and  there.  It  was  perfectly  evident,  too,  that  by  many  superintend- 
ents and  principals  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  art  and 
agriculture,  though  taught  by  the  association's  so-styled  vocational 
teachers,  were  not  regarded  in  the  schools  themselves  as  vocational 
subjects.  Since,  therefore,  these  three  groups  of  subjects  are  the 
ones  most  commonly  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  since  they 
are  not  listed  here  at  all,  the  figures  given  are  not  as  helpful  as  might 
be  wished.  Generally  speaking,  it  seems  fair  to  assume,  the  differ- 
ence between  100  per  cent  and  the  aggregate  of  the  percentages  given 
in  the  table  dealing  with  subjects  taught  would  indicate,  in  a  rough 
manner,  the  percentages  of  vocational  teachers  who  are  teaching 
manual  training,  domestic  science,  art,  and  agriculture.  Other 
tables  bear  more  helpfully  on  the  question  of  vocational  work,  ©ee 
later  tables.) 

Table  37,  however,  shows  the  interesting  fact  that,  of  the  6,007 
vocational  teachers  employed  in  North  Central  schools,  2,454,  or 
40.85  per  cent,  hold  college  or  university  degrees.  This  is  a  highly 
significant  item.  While  compared  with  the  percentage  of  academic 
teachers  with  collegiate  and  professional  training  the  percentage 
found  here  is  not  large,  it  nevertheless  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
trend  is  toward  higher  qualifications  for  all  types  of  teachers  and  for 
all  types  of  schools. 

Table  37. —  Training  of  vocational  teachers  in  all  the  accredited  public  schools^  largcy 
medium^  small,  and  the  subjects  they  teach. 


Number 
of  voca- 
tional 
teachers. 

Number 

with 

coUege 

degree. 

Number  teaching- 

Number 

Com- 
bined 
subjecto. 

Inde- 
pendent 
subjects. 

Art. 

Music. 

Phvslcal 

abo 
teachinc 
ncad*™"" 
subtlects. 

Arizona 

3S 
1S4 
1,062 
001 
386 
314 
644 
478 
354 
123 
102 
200 

17 
911 

86 
459 

19 

21 
80 
461 
304 
182 
173 
236 
191 
151 
62 
46 
112 
14 
327 
51 
139 
5 

0 

17 

113 

25 

31 

25 

34 

22 

16 

16 

5 

9 

2 

55 

9 

31 

1 

2 
32 
130 
101 
97 
85 
33 
84 
46 
20 
20 
47 
7 
127 
27 
52 
3 

0 
1 

22 

11 
8 
9 

16 
4 
2 
2 
0 
I 
0 

13 
1 
0 
0 

0 

1 

26 

16 

16 

37 
10 
6 
0 

10 

1 

Colorado 

4 

Illinois 

49 

Inilifvni^ 

27 

Iowa 

19 

Kansas 

22 

Michigan 

ag 

Minnesota 

41 

Missouri 

38 

Montana 

6 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

1« 
19 

New  Mexico 

1 

Ohio 

39 

8outh  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

11 
12 

Wyoming 

0 

Total 

6,007 

2,464 
4a  85 

411 
6.84 

913 
13.19 

85 
1.41 

148 
2.46 

53 
0.^8 

307 

Percentage 

5.11 
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PERIODS    IX    SCHOOL    DAT* 

Table  38  shows  the  variations  in  practice  respecting  the  number 
t*f  periods  in  the  school  day.     Thirty  schools  only  have  a  five-period 
day,  while  39  schools  have  nine  or  more  periods.     Precisely  50  per 
cent  of  the  schools  have  a  seven-period  day,  and  the  average  length , 
of  the  period  for  the  entire  list  of  schools  is  43.2  minutes, 

A  comparison  is  herewith  made  with  data  of  like  character  recorded 
in  the  Judd-Counts  report  (p.  80) • 


Schooli, 

Pwapnt 
study. 

lfttmt:<»r  nf  crhrjo!^ reporting.,. » _ , , *...*..*. 

1,032 

m 

4n 

Nuh                               Ixlfl -... 

8 

Nu:                                  ,hls .,„, 

75 

Nui                              iods....,.,r -—      „.,..,-.,. 

2H 

NUIll            '  1  ,.:'.■  H   IMTJCKIS     .    .>.. 

^  ^.        JOl 

NuTii  ■  1  '  '  1  1 '  i  'ii^  0  or  more  ««■■■• 

M 

The  aliove  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
to  increase  the  number  of  periods  in  the  school  day,  though  the 
tendency  is  as  yet  not  decidedly  marked. 

The  association  never  has  set  a  fixed  standard  respecting  the 
question. 

Table  'i^.—Nmnber  of  pt^riods  in  the  srMol  day^  among  all  schools. 


^^^  sute. 

f      Arkona 

Colorado 

lllUiols.... 

Indlaoa.... 

lowm. , , 

Kani*aff    ,, 

Michlgaii.. 

Mlnne^ottt. > 

Missouri.. 

Montana.. ., 

North  r>»kota...., 
Nebroi^lta. -....,.., 

N«w  Mexico 

0hl<»....... 

SooLli  Dakota 

Bill........ 

ns ' 

Total 


Ntimb<^r  of  period?. 

Number 
ol 

t^ 

BCbooli. 

1 

5 

C 

7 

a 

moro. 

mlDuteB*. 

0 
36 

1 
1 

3 

5 

2 
27 

43.  r 

3 

t2  8 

m 

4 

S 

m 

56 

45.0 

n 

2 

0 

'm 

SO 

45.3 

7rt 

I 

7 

£2 

11 

44.0 

tr 

7 

0 

;)i 

16 

^7.0 

111 

G 

10 

70 

23 

4G  2 

hi 

0 

3 

27 

34 

41  a 

52 

2 

0 

2J 

20 

43.4 

%% 

1 

4 

0 

11 

0 

45- « 

30 

0 

0 

17 

13 

0 

13^ 

57 

0 

3 

22 

aa 

0 

41  S 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

41  a 

105 

3 

U 

n 

42 

13 

4,1  7 

24 

0 

1 

n 

12 

0 

4J  5 

n 

2 

0 

49 

31 

1 

42  7 

fi 

0 

0 

I 

1 

1 

43^ 

l,CM 

m 

8& 

,       m 

330 

a» 

13-t^ 

LENGTH   OF  CLA89   PERIODS, 

Table  30  shows  the  length  of  the  class  periods.  The  only  assuiia- 
tion  nding  on  the  matter  nf  periods  is  that  they  shall  l»e  at  least  40 
minntes  in  length,  exduding  all  time  used  for  the  passing  of  dasses^^j 
The  table  shows  that  appro.ximately  90  per  cent  of  the  schools  depart 
b-Jt  little  from  the  fixed  minimum.  Forty-fivc  schools  have,  however, 
adopted   the  55  or  60  minnte  clasa  period,  and   U  schools  have 
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exceeded  this  length.  Whether  it  is  desirable  for  the  associatbn  to 
adopt  a  longer  class  period  as  a  standard  can  only  be  determined  by 
scientific  study  of  existing  practices  and  results. 


Table  Z9.— Length  of  recitation  or  class  period. 

aU  puhl 

ic  schools  considered. 

Suto. 

Number 

of 
adioob. 

40  min- 
utes. 

45  min- 
utes. 

50  min- 
utes. 

55  or  60 
minutes. 

Over<» 
minutes. 

Arixona 

6 
36 

135 
79 
76 
67 

112 
67 
52 
25 
30 
57 
4 

165 

24 

92 

5 

2 
19 
59 
54 
16 
38 
41 
41 
22 
11 
17 
46 

3 
62 
10 
57 

2 

4 

14 

68 
15 
57 
23 
78 
22 
22 
10 
13 
10 

1 
05 
13 
32 

3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
3 
3 
10 
2 
9 
4 
4 
4 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Vfiu^vf  .    .    ,  .  .                                                 

Michigan 

If  innnota , , 

MiflBOUii. 

Montana. 

North  DakoU 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming ..?......... 

TotaL 

1,032 

470 
45.54 

480 
46.51 

26 
2  51 

45 
4.36 

11 

reroentagp...  ... 

1.06 

NUMBER  OF  PEBIODS  TAUGHT. 

The  association  has  steadfastly  sought  to  protect  teachers  and 
pupils  from  the  evil  effects  of  burdensome  exactions  placed  on 
teachers.  To  that  end  it  has  made  two  positive  demands:  First, 
that  no  teacher  of  academic  subjects  shall  teach  more  than  six 
periods  per  day,  and,  secondly,  that  no  teacher  shall  be  required  or 
permitted  to  conduct  classroom  exercises  (including  laboratory, 
shop,  session-room,  and  study-hall  work  as  well  as  regular  class  work) 
amounting  to  more  than  35  periods  per  week.  Table  40  shows  the 
practice  bearing  upon  these  two  standards  in  so  far  as  the  academic 
teachers  are  concerned. 

As  stated  in  the  footnote  to  Table  40,  it  is  obvious  that  persons 
filling  out  reports  and  answering  the  queries  on  which  Table  40  is 
based  included  in  their  figures  superintendents,  principals,  and 
other  administrative  oflBcers  who  teach  fewer  than  5  periods  per 
day.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  data  show  that  there  are  but  12,420 
academic  teachers  in  the  accredited  schools.  Hence  the  total 
of  column  2  of  Table  40  is  too  large  by  624,  thou^  it  is  impossible 
to  discover  precisely  how  erroneous  are  the  figures  given  for  the 
several  States  in  that  column.  The  remaining  figures  in  the  table 
are  correct. 

Assuming,  ther^ore,  2,607  as  the  correct  total  for  column  2  of 
the  table  (TaUe  40),  the  table  reveals  the  following  facts,  namely, 
that  305  teachers,  or  2.45  per  cent,  are  violating  the  association 
standard  in  teaching  more  than  6  periods  daily,  and,  secondly, 
that   1,149  teachers,  or   9.25  per  cent,  are  likewise  violating  the 
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standard  in  assuming  burdens  tbat  aggregate  more  than  35  periodfj 
per  week,  counting  classroom  exercises  and  quasi-classroom  exercises 
together. 

Although  the  second  part  of  the  standard  mentioned  had  been  in 
forc43  only  one  year  when  the  present  reports  were  collected,  the  first 
part  has  boon  included  in  the  conditions  for  accrediting  schools  toi 
a  number  of  years.  And  yet  the  violations  indicatetl  in  this  stud, 
are  eeemingly  increasing  slightly  from  year  to  year.  In  the  Judd 
Counts  report,  for  comparison  (p.  75),  the  percentage  of  all  t^achei 
teaching  7  periods  per  day  is  given  as  2.'<,  In  the  present  stud 
it  is  2.45  per  cent  for  the  academic  teachers  only.  Just  as  in  1913-14, 
the  State  that  is  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect  is  Illinois,  with 
Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri  following  in  order.  In  guiltiness 
respecting  the  abuse  of  the  36-period-per-week  standard  for  all 
teachers^  all  of  the  States  are  nearly  equal,  though  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  Indiana  have  the  largest  number  of  violations.  The  detailed 
tables  show,  too,  that  within  these  States  (speaking  particularly) 
and  in  most  of  the  other  States  (speaking  generally)  the  large  cities 
are  the  chief  violators  of  the  standard  here  in  question. 

The  query  is  pertinent:  Are  the  standards  fair  and  enforceable, 
or  should  they  be  modified  or  entirely  repealed  ?  Surely  if  the  Xorth 
Central  list  of  schools  is  to  be  a  guaranteed  honor  li^^t,  the  percent- 
ages of  willful  violations  should  be  checked. 

Tabj^c  Ad,— Number  o/periodx  teadura  t^/tacadeniic  MuhjeeU  tccchper  day  and  per  tr^db.* 


St 

y 


SUtc. 


North  Dftkota,. 

Nobr»9tai 

New  Mexico.,., 

Ohio 

Bouth  Dftkotn.. 

WlacoDsin 

Wyomiag 


Total. , 

Pertv?iiUgc., 


K  umber 


M 
1,980 

681 

751 
24S 

300 

4!ltS 

3S 

3J44 

im 
mi 


12,420 


Icssthftii 

&  periods. 


V'7 

212 

n^ 
too 
los 

9 
3S3 

66 
325 

1(1 


*3L01 


Tcachiiif 
5perijod^. 


18 
313 
»)} 
102 

im 

81 U 

4Ta 

17 


&,S42 
47.03 


10 
41 

331 

ai3 

173 

2»3 
Zi) 

27 

32 
1(>1 

14 
SS2 

17 
2tMi 

'4 


29.  a 


Tcachiibf 

7peiio<b. 


a>3 
2.  IS 


1  It  U  pcrtocUy  eTidoot  that  thero  aro  errors  in  this  tikble.  Thoy  occur  in  coUiinn  2.  an'X  so^mh  to  be 
tfB£e»bte  to  the  probAblo  fact  that  superintendents  and  pdnrtrmU  to  the  niim(>er  ol  :t'j%  *Ams<^  lUvmsHvm 
btera  not  as  BdmialetntiTe  ofl]ioor»  but  pcrions  t«acliiiig  lower  tban  5  periods  per  dfty. 

I  Ttio  oUtIoiuIx  oorrcct  DgufcA  and  peroeotaeee. 
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SALARIES. 

Tables  41-43  show  the  ranges  of  salaries  paid  the  academic 
teachers  in  the  several  types  of  schools.  Tables  44-46  show  the 
same  items  respecting  vocational  teachers.  Table  47  gives  the  sum- 
maries of  the  six  tables. 

From  these  tables  it  is  observed  (1)  that  there  is  not,  item  for  item, 
a  decided  difference  in  the  salaries  paid  academic  and  vocational 
teachers  in  the  several  types  of  schools;  (2)  that  the  median  salary 
for  the  entire  association  is  between  $900  and  $1,199;  (3)  that,  as 
would  be  expected,  the  small  schools  employ  a  very  much  larger 
percentage  of  teachers  at  small  salaries  than  do  the  other  types  of 
schools;  (4)  that  there  is  a  median  difference  of  approximately  $300 
salary  in  the  three  types  of  schools — large,  medium,  and  small;  and 
(5)  that  the  typical  salaries  are,  approximately,  $787  for  small  schools, 
$1,050  for  medium  schools,  and  $1,500  or  over  for  large  schools. 

The  Judd-Oounts  report  for  1913-14  gives  the  number  of  teachers 
(academic  and  vocational)  which  were  receiving  salaries  of  less  than 
8700  as  3,244.  This  is  33.40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers 
whose  records  were  given  that  year.  The  figures  of  the  present 
study  show  1,001  persons  receiving  salaries  less  than  $675  annually, 
which  is  5.15  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  The  comparisons  of 
these  two  sets  of  replies  are,  of  course,  not  quite  fair,  since  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  minimum  salary  used  as  the  base  of  $25.  How- 
ever, it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  within  the  three  years 
1914  to  1917  the  minimum  salary  in  North  Central  schools  had 
notably  advanced.  It  is  still,  however,  too  low.  When  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  receiving  less  than  $900  annually, 
it  is  evident  that  the  teacher's  calling  will  not  be  financially  attrac- 
tive to  many  individuals,  particularly  to  those  who  have  dependents 
who  must  share  their  earnings. 

War  conditions  and  the  enhanced  cost  of  living  have  during  the 
very  recent  months  notably  affected  salaries  of  teachers.  In  conse- 
quence, the  above  analyses  are  now  chiefly  valuable  as  historical  facts. 
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Number 

of 
academic 
teachers 
replying. 

Number  with  a  salary  of— 

State. 

Less  than 
W5. 

1675- 
1890. 

1900- 

SI,  199. 

ti,aoo- 

tl,799. 

Above 
11,800. 

Arizona 

23 

220 

1,269 

502 

347 

241 

678 

352 

395 

60 

35 

112 

0 

1,085 

21 

465 

0 

0 
3 
4 
13 
5 
1 
7 
-11 
6 
0 
0 
2 
0 
6 
0 
6 
0 

0 

12 

126 

78 

72 

76 

^>1 

-^31 

43 

0 

0 

e 

0 
110 

0 
109 

0 

8 

46 

262 

256 

177 

113 

238 

^68 

96 

0 

25 

48 

0 

270 

9 

171 

0 

14 

138 

.468 

149 

89 

60 

294 

211 

226 

56 

10 

52 

0 

534 

12 

153 

0 

1 

Colorado -. 

20 

Illinois 

-400 

Indiana 

0 

Iowa 

4 

Kansas *. 

1 
-^48 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

31 
24 

Missouri 

Monti^na 

4 

North  Dakota 

0 
4 

Nebraska *. 

New  Mexico 

0 
165 
0 
26 
0 

Ohio 

Mouth  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

5,805 

04 
1.10 

754 
12.98 

1,787 
30.75 

2,456 
4i30 

743 

Percentage 

12.79 

Table  42. — Salaries  of  ccademic  teachers  in  medium  schools. 


Number 

of 
academic 
teachers 
replying. 

Number  with  a  salary  of— 

State. 

Less  than 
$675. 

$675- 
$899. 

$900- 

$1,199. 

$1,200- 
$1,799. 

Above 
$1,800. 

Arizona 

30 

118 
2,363 
417 
397 
329 
267 
335 
177 

CO 

43 
233 

11 
645 

92 
368 

11 

2 
0 

53 
4 

65 

8 

-53 

15 

40 
2 
0 
9 
0 

44 
0 

35 
3 

0 

35 
260 
247 
250 
228 
-26 
198 
100 
0 

24 

186 

1 

353 

38 

235 

0 

6 

67 

1,955 

127 

70 

83 

156 

87 

34 

25 

16 

30 

9 

184 

37 

84 

1 

22 
16 
84 
20 
9 
8 
^30 
32 
3 

29 
3 
8 
1 

ei 

16 

11 

3 

Colorado 

Illinois 

13 

Indiana 

19 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Mlnn^ota 

Missouri 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

3 

Wyoming 

4 

Total 

5,896 

333 
5.64 

2,181 
36.99 

2,971 
50.39 

356 
0.03 

55 

Percentage 

0.93 
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Table  43. — Salaricj  of  academic  teachers  in  $mall  schools. 


Numl^or 

of 
acaoexnic 
teachers 
replying. 

Number  with  a  salary  of — 

Bt«te. 

Less  than 
t675. 

$675- 
$899. 

$900- 
$1,199. 

$1,200- 
$1,799.  . 

Above 
$1,«(00. 

Arixoii& 

7 
«4 
75 
45 
68 
45 

114 
62 
36 
58 
66 
70 
23 

119 
42 

101 
21 

0 
2 
5 

10 

22 
0 

38 
6 
5 
0 
1 

18 
0 

39 
8 

12 
1 

0 
26 
39 
27 
40 
38 
42 
30 
34 

6 
49 
46 
11 
57 
25 
67 

3 

5 
28 
21 

1 

5 

4 

39 
14 

6 
35 
IS 

5 
10 
30 

8 
20 
13 

* 

10 
16 

13 
3 

Colorado 

Illinois 

IndiftDB . 

Iowa 

fCannas , 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

2 

Missouri     ..    .                    

Montana 

North  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Ronth  Dakota. . . ,   

Wisconsin 

Wvoming 

TotaL 

1,015 

157 
15.46 

530 
52.21 

237 
23.34 

77 
7.58 

14 

Percentage 

1.37 

Table  44. — Salaries  of  vocational  teachers  in  large  schools. 


Number 

of 
vooailooal 
teachers 
replying. 

Number  with  a  salary  of— 

State. 

Lessthan 
$675. 

$675- 
$899. 

$900- 

$1,199. 

$1,200- 
$1,799. 

Above 
$1,800. 

Arixona 

9 

88 

692 

275 

167 

110 

294 

175 

249 

51 

17 

33 

0 

442 

5 

196 

0 

0 

17 
15 

-20 
15 

0 
7 
43 
47 
34 
33 
40 
23 
29 
0 
1 
4 
0 
47 
0 
51 
0 

3 
21 
150 
100 
80 
40 
TO 
31 
51 
10 

5 
16 

0 
126 

1 
50 

0 

5 

52 

306 

107 

42 

28 

144 

101 

135 

39 

11 

9 

0 

306 

3 

72 

0 

Colorado  .    .         

ininols 

178 

Indiana .    .  ..              

Iowa 

Kansas     .      .          - 

Michigan 

--» 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

31 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

&t 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wvomfng- , 

Total 

2,803 

101 
3.  CO 

358 
12.77 

764 
36.90 

1,250 
44.91 

331 

Percentage 

11.80 
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State. 

Number 
ofvoca- 
tieinl 
teachers 
replying. 

LMtthan 

Number  with  a  salary  of— 

$675-         $900-        $l,»a- 
$S99.         $1,199.       $1,799. 

Abovo 
$1,800. 

Arizona 

22 
50 
1,476 
211 
160 
YK 
268 
3S1 
72 
39 
42 
109 
6 
20C 
62 
198 
19 

0 

1 

44 

13 
21 
32 
42 

10 

43 
35 

0 

13 

245 

115 

85 

99 

IW 

98 

40 

1 

18 
T2 
0 
89 
23 
64 
0 

5 

28 

1,135 

eo 

45 
45 
82 
64 
13 
17 
15 
26 
4 
61 
20 
60 
16 

17 
12 
51 
21 

8 
10 
22 
59 

2 
20 
11 

4 

2 
13 
18 
10 

3 

0 

Colorado 

0 

llUnob 

1 

Indiana 

2 

Iowa 

I 

Kansas 

0 

Michigan 

3 

MtniM^a.^^ , „                  ,  ., 

4 

Mts«wr< 

1 

Montana 

1 

North  Dakota. 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

New  Mexico 

0 

Ohio 

0 

South  Dakota . . 

0 

Wi^onaln .....    . 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

Total 

3,356 

251 

7.40 

.  1,104 
32.89 

1,690 
50.53 

292 
8.70 

13 

Percentage 

0.38 

Table  46. — Salaries  of  vocational  teachers  in  small  schools. 


Number 
of  voca- 
tional 
teachers 
replying. 

Number  with  a  salary  of— 

State. 

Less  than 
$675. 

$675- 
$990. 

$900- 
$1,199. 

$1,200- 
$1,799. 

Abovo 
$1,800. 

Arizona 

3 

22 
49 

41 
26 
25 
41 
59 
14 
37 
00 
30 
10 
55 
11 
55 
7 

0 
0 
13 
15 

C 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
0 

13 
0 

22 
3 

11 
0 

0 
11 
17 
16 

9 
17 
23 
17 
10 

4 
40 
14 

2 
20 

5 
29 

0 

2 
7 

12 
3 

10 
7 

11 

25 
3 

20 

15 
3 
C 
8 
2 

10 
4 

1 
4 
7 
C 
1 
0 
0 
15 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
4 
1 
3 
3 

0 

Colorado 

0 

Illinois 

0 
1 

Indiana 

Iowa 

0 
0 
0 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

0 

Missouri 

0 

Montana 

0 

North  Dakota 

1 

Nebra<<ka 

(J 

New  Mexico 

0 

Ohio 

1 

South  Dakota 

0 

Wtocwisin 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

Total 

545 

95 
10.51 

234 
42.93 

154 
28.25 

59 
10.82 

3 

Percentage 

0  r>.5 
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Table  47. — Summaries  respecting  salaries  of  both  academic  and  vocational  teachers. 


Percent 
with  sala- 
ries leas 
than  $675. 

Per  cent  with  salaries  of- 

Types  «r  schools. 

$675-4899 

1900-11,199 

tl.20O- 

11,799. 

Overfl,830. 

Academic: 

Large 

1.10 
5.64 
15.46 

12.98 
36.99 
52.21 

30.76 
Ga39 
23.34 

42.30 
6.03 
7.58 

12.79 
93 

MMfiiim 

Small 

L37 

Total 

4.35 

27.24  1           39.28 

22.71 

6.38 

Vocational: 

LarwB.,.^ 

3.00 
7.46 
16.51 

U.77 
32.89 
42.98 

26.90 
50L53 
28. 2S 

44.91 
8.70 
ia82 

11.80 
38 

VffMflnnY 

Small  

55 

Total 

6.66 

25.29 

38.84 

34.01 

5.17 

I  Doubtless  includes  some  superintendents  who  teach  part  time,  as  well  as  the  regular  ciissroom  teachers. 


-»s% 

/ 

/ 

« 

305J 

t 

i 

f    . 

0            * 

\ 

15%        , 

t           1 

* 

\ 

\ 

1 

o 

1                  ^ 

0                  ^^ 

\ 
\ 

LARGE 

MEDIUM^ 

SMALL 


LESS  THAN  075-690  900-II99  1200-1799       OVER  ICOO 

C.iAKT  XVII.— Shows  grairfilcally  some  of  the  fads  revealed  in  Table  47,  namely,  the  ranges  of  salaries 
paid  academic  teachers  in  the  three  types  of  schools. 
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than 
$675 

$67S-$899 

S900-$T.199 

$1,200-51.799 

More 
than 
$1,600 

KaNUE  of   VOCATrONAL   I'iAUlRlE^ 


Le$t 
than 
$675 

$675- $899 

$90O-$l,199 

$t.200-$1.799 

More 
then 
$T.800 

Chart  XVTTI.- 


'Sbown  grupliiially  thr  ili 
G«mb}i]«d«  all  9cboob  1 1 


i<r  sn,]ari<>^  among  uriidcmjc  and  VQCutJona)  tciU'hcrt 
i»,  and  sTnaTl)  being  conslden'd. 


DIVISION  C— BUILDINGS  AND  EQtlPMENT. 

While  the  association  recognizes  that  the  spirit  of  the  school  and  the 
instructional  work  carried  forward  are  paramoimt  factors  in  judging 
of  the  worthiness  and  rank  of  a  schoolj  nevertheless  truly  effective 
progress,  it  is  felt,  can  be  secured  only  under  reasonably  favorable 
material  conditions.  Among  the  desirable  characteristics  of  this  kind 
are  a  commodious,  safe,  and  hygienic  building  of  a  modem  style,  and 
illustrative,  available,  usable  equipinaent  of  varied  sorts.  Whether  a 
given  building  meets  the  first  of  these  ideals  must,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  left  largely  to  the  expert  judgment  of  the  high-school  visitor. 
The  recency  of  the  construction  of  the  building  is,  however,  suggestive 
in  this  matter.  In  like  manner  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
and  the  annual  expenditure  for  new  reference  and  library  books  are 
items  which  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  question  of  adequate 
equipment  in  that  department  of  school  work;  while  the  monetary 
value  of  the  ecjuipment  for  maps  and  charts,  for  the  several  science 
and  arts  courses ^  and  for  gymnasial  and  recreational  work  is  a  fair 
criterion  at  lt»ast  of  the  adequacy  of  the  material  furnishings  in  these 
fields. 

Table  48  shows  the  number  of  schools  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
local  State  inspectors,  do  not  measure  up  reasonably  well  to  the 
standards  set  by  the  association  in  respect  to  school  buildings.  The 
total  of  83  such  schools  (which  is  only  8.04  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  of  1 ,0-^2  public  schools  accredited)  is  perhaps  not  a  decidedly 
astonishing  number.  It  should,  however,  be  reduced  if  the  associa^ 
tions standards  are  to  be  fairly  maintained. 
127231''— 20 5 
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Table  48. 


-Number  of  Khools  thai  do  not  satirfy  Standard  5  reoionably  fttlt,  respecting 
spaciousness,  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions^  and  safety. 


Arizona — 
Colorado... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri . . . 
Montana. . . 


Number  of  schools. 
0 


Nebraska 

5  New  Mexico... 
13     North  Dakota. 

2  :  Ohio 

8  South  Dakota. 
4  '  Wisconsin 

9  '  Wyoming 

6  , 

2  '         .     Total... 
2  ' 


Number  of  sohoote. 

8 

0 

0 

15 

2 

12 

0 


83 

Percent 8.04 


RECENCY   OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

Table  49  shows  the  recency  of  the  construction  of  the  high-school 
buildings,  and  hence,  it  may  be  assumed,  the  degree  of  modernity 
which  these  buildings  exhibit  in  architectural  forms,  sanitary  and 
hygienic  conditions,  spaciousness,  and  provision  for  the  newer  aspects 
of  school  work,  such  as  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  session  rooms,  rest 
rooms,  shop  and  laboratory  arrangements,  and  similar  features.  Of 
the  1,032  school  buildings  of  the  schools  considered  in  this  study,  the 
table  shows  that  345,  or  33.43  per  cent,  have  been  erected  since  1910; 
223,  or  21.60  per  cent,  were  erected  in  the  half  decade  before  1910; 
225,  or  21.80  per  cent,  were  erected  in  the  decade  between  1895  and 
1905;  while  only  121,  or  11.71  per  cent,  were  built  earlier  than  1895. 
One  himdred  and  eighteen  schools  failed  to  report  on  this  particular 
item  of  inquiry.  Omitting  them  from  consideration,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  more  than  55  per  cent  of  all  the  high  schools  in  the  association 
are  housed  in  buildings  that  have  been  built  within  the  past  dozen 
years.  This  fact  by  itself  indicates,  it  seems  proper  to  assert,  the 
recent  growth  of  popular  interest  in  secondary  education,  and 
perhaps  also  the  influence  which  the  North  Central  Association  has 
had  in  helping  to  raise  standards  and  to  secure  better  faciUties 
in  local  communities. 
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Number 

of 
schools. 

Xninbar  of  schools  ereet«d— 

Xumb**r 

not 
repoflcri. 

Stilt*. 

Since 
1»10. 

From 

t90Gt<i 
IDIO. 

From 

1«>5 
lo  1905. 

BefoTi* 
1S05. 

AfUona... ,,..„,^„...*«,„;ii-. 

Colomdo ;..-«. , 

m 

135 

7B 
«7 

112 
67 
52 
25 
57 
i 
SO 

165 
24 

5 

5 
10 
42 

2a 

28 
9 
2ff 
\% 

13 
2i 
2 
10 
ijU 

33 
3 

1 

5 

32 

%) 

n 

10 
9 
30 
J8 

16 
1 
0 

7 

22 

t 

0 

<^ 

47 
17 
21 
14 
3 
8 
11 
6 
« 
1 
M 

m 

1 

21 

1 

0 

4 
14 
12 

6 

i 

13 
10 
5 
2 
6 

11 

Illinois,.,. , ,..,,.-'- 

0 
7S 

tiidlaiia.... ..*............•.*... •.«....... 

Iowa 1.--^ ^-..,.»- 

Kjuuas   -..,., , 

iCtonesoU i, 

iffff^trl                     .      x.v.  -.*. 

Montana 

Nebmaka   ,. 

NewMexioo * 

North  DakoU..... ..^ 

Ohio , .*.,,..-.. 

29 
1 

12 

South  Dukota .._-,..*..„ -. 

WL^coiwiii ......«.«.*^*.«. ............ 

Wyoming.. 

0 

Total .....„^ 

P^nMQlaee 

1,032 

345 
33.43 

323 
21.60 

225 
21.80 

121 
11.71 

11« 

1L43 

LIBRARY. 

Table  50  gives  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  high-school  hbraries, 
llio  average  number  of  volumes  per  school,  and  the  average  annual 
expenditure  of  money  per  school  for  library  purposes.  Within  the 
libraries  of  the  1^032  public  high  schools  accredited  by  the  asso<'iation 
in  1917,  there  was  a  total  of  1,913,996  volumes,  which  gives  an  aver- 
age of  1,854  volumes  per  school.  Moreover*  each  school,  on  the 
average,  was  expending  annually  for  new  books  and  periodicals  the 
sum  of  $221.43.  Tn  the  average  number  of  volumes  per  school, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  seem  to  take  the  lead; 
while  in  the  amount  of  expenditures  annually  for  additions  to  the 
libraries,  Michigan  and  Missouri  seem  to  make  the  best  showing. 
The  poorest  sho\^^ng  in  these  respects  is  made  Ijy  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
and  North  Dakota, 
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Table  50. — Xumber  of  volumes  in  high-school  libraries,  avenge  number  per  sehoof,  and 
average  annual  expenditure  per  school. 


State. 


Total  iiiiiii> 

ber  ofvol- 

nmes. 


number 

SCDOOL 


Arizona 

8,081 

69.680 

343,051 

116,623 

89.871 

151.867 

294.840 

172.018 

128,553 

35.788 

35,148 

3,700 

39,495 

310,397 

46.112 

163,780 

4,042 

1.338 
1,935 
1,800 
1,476 
1,182 
2,266 

2,472 

1.432 

634 

925 

1,317 

1,881 

1,921 

1,780 

808 

$237 

Colorado 

93 

Illinois 

211 

indf^uiA  -  - 

108 

Iowa 

114 

Kanww. 

177 

Michigan 

# 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

320 

Montana 

139 

Nebraska 

58 

New  Mexico 

138 

North  Dakota 

99 

Ohio 

283 

South  Dakota 

165 

147 

Wyoming 

240 

Total 

1,913,996 

1,854 

221.43 

ATence 
anntnl 
expeodl* 
tore  per 
scbooL 


100 


200 


300 

— T" 


400 


SOO 

1 


Michigan 


.482 


Missouri 


Minnesota 


Ohio 


Wyoming 


Arizona 


Illinois 


Kansas 


South  Dakota 


Montana 


Wisconsin 


New  Mexico 


320 


292 


.282 


240 


237 


.211 


177 


165 


159 


147 


138 


Indiana 


North  Dakota 


114 


108 


99 


Colorado 


.93 


Chabt  XIX.— Shows  graphically  the  averages  given  to  Table  60,  namely,  the  amount  of  money  annuaUy 

expended  for  the  Ubrar>*. 
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Et^UIPMEXT    FOR   THE    SCIENCES. 


Tables  51-55  give  the  value  of  the  equipment  iii  the  several  fields 
of  science.  Physics,  chemistry,  biological  work,  aiui  physical  geog- 
raphy take  rank  in  public  estimation  (as  interpreted  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  ftvr  can-jing  on  the  work)  in  the  order  given.  The 
typical  school  in  the  North  Central  Association  has  had  expended  on 
it  $1,099  for  physical  equipment,  $808  for  chemical  equipment, 
$448  for  biological  equipment,  and  $1 1 7*9  K  for  equipment  for  physical 
geography.  No  doubt  the  expenditure  for  the  latter  subject  is 
smaller  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  frec4uently  the  equipment  provided  for  other  sciences  is  used 
also  in  the  study  of  physical  geography, 

Wlien  the  figtiros  are  analyzed  by  States  the  following  facts  are 
noted:  Missouri  leads  all  the  States  in  expenditures  per  school  for 
equipment  in  physics.  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  follow  closely. 
On  the  other  band,  New  Mexico  and  Nebraska  pro\^de  very  sparingly 
for  physics,  expending,  respectively,  but  $325  and  $382  per  school. 
North  Dakota  and  Kansas  stand  slightly  above,  with  expenditures 
of  $643  and  $665. 

In  chemistry  Ohio  seems  to  liave  made  the  most  adequate  provi- 
sion, since  that  State  hiis  expended  on  an  average  $1,323  per  school 
for  equipment  in  this  branch  of  study.  Arizona,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri foUow  closely.  At  the  other  end  of  the  list  Kansas  with  $280 
per  school,  New  Mexico,  with  $288  per  school,  Nebraska  mth  $386 
per  school,  and  North  Dakota  with  $392  per  school  seem  either  to 
give  little  attention  to  the  subject  as  States,  or  else  make  in  com- 
parison rather  inadequate  provision  for  it  wherever  it  is  offered. 

In  the  biological  sciences  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  with  equip* 
mont  respectively  averaging  per  school  only  $49  and  $50,  make  what 
appears  on  paper  to  be  a  rather  poor  showing.  No  State,  in  fact, 
makes  an  especially  noteworthy  showing,  but  Illinois  with  $941  per 
'school,  Arizona  with  $770  per  school,  and  Missouri  with  $766  per 
school  rank  fairly  well. 

In  physical  geography,  New  Mexico  takes  lowest  rank,  as  it  makes 
no  provsion  whatever  (in  equipment)  for  the  subject,  Kansas 
expends  but  817  per  school,  Wyoming  but  $30,  and  Montana  but 
$47»  At  the  other  end  of  the  list  Missouri  leads  again  with  an  expendi- 
ture per  school  of  $30S,  IDinois  follows  with  $239,  and  Michigan 
stands  third  with  an  expenditure  of  $147  per  school. 
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Table  51. — Total  value  of  equipment  in  phyncs. 


State. 


Total 
value. 


XvtngB 

▼aloe  per 

achooL 


State. 


Total 

ATenge 

valae. 

valoemr 
achooL 

$21,775 

S382 

i.aoo 

'326 

19,270 

643 

191.325 

1,160 

17,672 

736 

»4,1S7 

911 

4,500 

900 

1,134,052 
6«,7«1 

i^oet 

Arizona..., 
Ck>lorado.., 
Illinois... 
Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan. 
BCinnesota 
ICissouri.. 
Montana.. 


15,880 

37,908 

190,732 

113,256 

67,938 

44,555 

156,630 

68,935 

78,633 

26,250 


S980 
1,053 
1,412 
1,421 
893 
665 
1,398 
1,029 
1,512 
1,060 


Nebraska 

NewMexioo.. 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 
Wisconsin.... 
Wyoming 

Total. . . 
Average 


Table  52. —  Total  value  of  equipment  in  chemistry. 


State. 


Arisona... 
Colorado.. 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 


Total 
value. 


S,500 
,782 

145,551 
68,917 
35,905 
18,790 

102,035 
50,753 
62,419 
18,540 


Average 

value  per 

sohooL 


Sl,088 
813 

1,078 
746 
472 
280 
911 
767 

1,008 
742 


SUte. 


Nebraska 

New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin.... 
Wyoming 

Total... 
Avenge 


Total 
value. 


622,015 
1,150 
11,770 
218,311 
14,797 
42,336 
4,500 


834,161 
49,068 


Average 
value  per 


9386 


616 
400 
900 


Table  53. — Total  value  of  equipment  in  biology. 


SUte. 


Arizona... 
Colorado.. 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 


Total 
value. 


14,620 

1,756 

127,033 

88,199 

20,345 

17,091 

49,778 

35,254 

39,815 

'^,965 


Average 

vahieper 

school. 


$770 
49 
941 
483 
267 
255 
444 
526 
766 
818 


SUte. 


Nebraska 

New  Mexico.. 
North  DakoU 

Ohio 

South  DakoU 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total... 
Avenge. 


Total 
value. 


$17,755 

200 

8,188 

63,410 

6,375 

34,260 

860 


462,884 
27,228 


Average 

value  per 

schooL 


$313 
60 
213 
324 
206 
373 
170 


448 


Table  54. —  Total  valu^  of  equipment  in  phyncal  geography. 


SUte. 


Arizona... 
Colorado.. 
Illinois... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
MinnesoU 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 


Total 
value. 


$«M5 
4,174 

32,322 
3.965 
5,788 
1,170 

16,545 
7,070 

16,030 
1,180 


Average 

value  per 

schooL 


$140 

116 

239 

50 

76 

17 

147 

105 

308 

47 


State. 


Nebraska 

New  Mexico. . 
North  DakoU 

Ohio 

South  DakoU 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total... 
Average 


Total 
value. 


$3,350 
0 
2,990 
16,270 
2,730 
7,172 
150 


121,691 
.7,168.29 


Average 

value  per 

BchooL 


$69 
0 
98 
99 

114 
78 
30 


117.91 
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Scioncw. 


Total  value 


Avenge 

value  per 

State. 


Average 

valnaper 

sobofiT 


Physios... 
Chemistry. 

B1tiMal& 

Physioal  geography., 


Total. 


8M,161 
483,884 
121.801 


188,781 

40,008 

37.298 

7,ltt.90 


2,883,888 


180,217 


81,000 
808 
448 

117.01 


2,474 


400 


800 

-T- 


1200 


1600 

1 


Missouri 


.1512 


Indiana 


Illinois 


Michigan 


Ohio 

iim 

Colorado 

IMT 

Montana 

irwi 

Minnesota 

ir»o 

Arizona 

QAO 

Wisconsin 

914 

Wyoming 

.900 

Iowa 

893 

South  Dakota 

736 

Kansas 

m« 

North  Dakota 

tiA% 

Nebraska 


382 


New  Mexico 


325 


.  1421 


1412 


1398 


Chart  XX.— Shows  graphlcaUy  the  averagee  ghren  in  Table  61,  namely,  the  average  value  (per  sdiool) 

of  the  equipment  in  physics. 
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300             600       .     900             1200           1500 
1 i 1 1 1 

Q^'o 1323 

Arizona  1083 


Illinois                                                                                                              1^ 

M.ssouri 

inoA 

Michigan 

on 

Wyoming 

Qon 

Colorado 

fti^ 

Minnesota 

7S7 

Indiana 

746 

Montana 

»  742 

South  Dakota 

616 

|0W€ 

Wisconsin 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico      ^^^ 

Kansas           ^f^ 

460 
_  392 
«  386 

Chart  XXI.^Shows  graphically  the  averages  given  in  Table  53,  namely,  the  average  value  (per  school) 

of  the  equipment  In  chemistry. 

200  400  600  800  1000 


Illinois 


.941 


Arizona 


770 


Missouri 


,  766 


Minnesota 


Indiana 

kKK 

Michigan 

444 

Wisconsin 

^77 

Ohio 

■KOM. 

Montana 

11A 

Nebraska 

^19 

North  Dakota 

273 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

Kansas 

Wyoming 

170 

-  267 
.266 
255 

526 


Colorado  ^^ 

Chart  XXII.— Shows  graphically  the  averages  of  Table  53,  namely,  the  Average  value  (per  school)  of  the 

equipment  in  biology. 
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200 


300 


3oa 


llltnoii 


Michigan 


Colorado 


5ni/th  Dakotn 


Minnesota 


Ohio 


239 


Wisconsin 


T47 


T40 


116 


114 


105 


North  Dakota 


-  99 
98 


78 


Nebraska 


59 


iTirtlona 


Montana 


50 


47 


Wyftfning  ^q 


Kansat 


17 


New  M«iclco  fi 

Cn ART  XXII .   -Saows  tha  ayeragrs  **f  Table  M,  namely,  the  ATtraee  vsiXot  (pat  tdhool)  of  the  eqtixpmeoi 

In  physICAl  geographf. 


PtiyaJci 


1099 


Cheml'try 


.608 


Bloto^y 


Phyatcal  Geography  ^^g 

Chart  XXIV.— Showa  graphically  tli«  facts  0vim  in  Table  55,  Ji&m^y,  iba  nrtfage  value  (pn  eehoot)  of 

th«  «fiii[pmcnt  In  the  sciences. 

ACiBiri  LTtBE, 

Agriculture  as  a  subje<'t  <»f  study  in  the  liigh  school  is  of  recent 
birth.  The  equipment  provided  for  ita  work  could,  therefore^ 
scarcely  be  expected  to  he  as  complete  and  extensiTe  as  that  for  the 
older  branches  of  study.  Nevertheless,  to  offer  the  subject  without 
making  adequate  provision  for  concrete  illustrative  and  working 
material  woiild  seem  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  The  leading 
criticism  directed  against  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
8ch*K>ls  has  been  its  superficiality,  al>stractness,  and  bookishness. 
If  any  branch  of  study  calls  for  generous  expenditures  of  money  for 
equipment^  surely  agriculture  does.  The  tables  bIiow,  however,  that 
as  yet  the  amount  voted  for  such  material  has  been  exceedingly  small 
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and  inadequate.  Throughout  the  association  tenitorj  only  $153 
per  school  has  been  invested,  and  a  total  amount  of  $158,420  is  all 
that  has  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  Among  the 
States,  Minnesota,  with  an  average  of  $427  per  school,  and  North 
Dakota,  with  an  averi^e  of  $359  per  school,  take  the  lead.  On  the 
other  hand,  Wyoming,  reporting  no  expenditures  whatever,  Colorado, 
with  an  expenditure  of  only  $21  per  school,  and  New  Mexico,  with 
$25  per  school,  either  have,  it  would  seem,  not  introduced  the  subject 
to  any  notable  extent  or  else  are  far  from  sustaining  its  teaching  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Nor  do  any  of  the  other  States  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  provisions  they  are  making  for  this  new  but 
valuable  subject. 

Table  56. — Total  value  of  equipment  in  agrietdture  and  the  average  value  per  tehool. 


sut«. 


Aiixona.. 
Colorado.. 
Illinois.-. 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
Montana. 


Total 
▼slue. 


$400 

770 

26,921 

4,9S0 
12,2R8 
14,100 

8,020 
28,615 

8,680 

1,365 


Avenge 

value  per 

Bchoot 


166 

21 
199 

62 
161 
210 

71 
427 
167 

55 


Btote. 


Nebraska 

New  MexlOD. . 
North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Sooth  Dakota 

Wiaooajdn 

Wyoming 

Total. . . 
Average 


Total 
value. 


$11,660 
100 
10,765 
28,975 
3,382 
7,439 
0 


158,420 
9,319 


Average 

vahMper 

schooL 


tSKM 

2S 

39» 

176 

141 

81 

0 


153 


100  200  300  400        450 

I 1 1 r 1 1 

Minnesota . ^427 

North  Dakota  .. 359 

Kansas 210 

Nebraska 204 

Illinois .  199 

Ohio 176 

Missouri 167 

Iowa 161 

South  Dakota  ..  141 

Wisconsin 81 

Michigan 71 

Arizona ^___  66 

Indiana ^^ 

Montana 55 

New  Mexico 25 

Colorado 21 

Chabt  XXV.^Shows  graptaicaUy  the  facts  given  In  Table  56  namely,  the  average  value  (per  school)  ol 

th«  eqnipmeiit  for  agrloultiire. 
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MANUAL    TRAINING. 


Table  57  showa  the  value  of  the  equipment  in  manual  trainit 

The  enormoua  sum  (relatively  speaking)  of  $2,920,553  has  been 
cle\*oted  to  this  single  branch  of  study — an  amount  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  provided  for  all  the  sciences  combined.  With  the 
exception  of  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Nebraska  (which  expend, 
respectively^  per  school  $425  and  $535),  the  average  per  school 
expenditure  for  equipment  of  this  sort  is  liigh.  Minnesota  leads  with 
an  amount  equal  to  $5,305  per  school ;  then  follow  Kansas  with  $3,899 
per  school  and  Illinois  A^ith  $3»817  per  school. 

Table  57» — Total  value  of  iquxjmient  in  manual  training. 


Btatp, 


Arliona 

ColorBdo. ., 
nilnoia.,.. 
IndiatiA 

lOlATl , 

Kansas,.,, 

Minnesota. 
Mlss"uri.-- 
MontatiA . . . 


Total 


121,710 

51fi.2S3 
180,600 
100,830 
%1,237 

365,431 

ai|43Q 


Average 

value  per 

school. 


1, 

3i 
2, 

I. 
3. 

I: 

3| 


5l!t 
902 
817 
400 

m 

30& 
267 


HLatp^ 


Nebraska...... 

New  Mcxlctn... 
North  Oftkoia. 

Ohio... 

fioytb  I>ak0tik. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming , 


Total 


Total 
Talne. 


$30,175 

1,700 
33,447 

4S3,ti07 

29,e»5 

1«6,1S7 

6,800 


Average 

value  per 
AdiooL 


m 

i,n« 

I,  ©4 
2, 133 
1,300 


,920,55.1 
171  797  I 


3000 


4000 


5000 


Mfnnaioto....«<^ 

Kansaa ......... 

Illlnoii 

\fi 

Arizona 

-ifiifl 

Michigan 

Montana....-,.- 

l<i^7 

19«*7 

Ohlo ., 

29l\ 

Mls»oiirl 

2879 

Indiana 

Witcontin 

.  2400 

Colorado 

Wyoming. 

t  owa ......  HK.  ..> « 

1360 
1526 

1254 

ins 

1902 

South  Dakota  .. 
Korth  Dakota  .. 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico..., 

A9^ 

S505 


1899 


CSART  XXVL—Sbow%  graphlcAllr  the  avarafea  of  Tabta  f7i  nAmcly,  the  avt*rai^o  vuiun  (j»er  school)  td 

the  equlpmeni  la  maauiiJ  Uulnliig. 
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•      COOKING    AND    SEWING. 

Tables  58  and  59  show  the  amounts  which  have  been  expended 
for  equipment;  for  cooking,  and  sewing.  Contrasted  with  the  amoiintfi 
spent  for  manual  training,  the  sums  are  not  excessively  lai^. 
They  are  for  cooking,  $689,230;  for  sewing,  $316,498;  or  for  the 
two  combined  the  amount  is  $1,005,728.  The  typical  North  Central 
school  has  expended  $668  for  equipment  for  cooking  and  $306  for 
equipment  for  sewing. 

Compared  by  States,  Montana  leads  in  the  generosity  of  its  support 
for  cooking,  and  Arizona  in  its  support  for  sewing.  The  States 
which  have  expended  least  per  school  for  both  subjects  are  New 
Mexico  and  Nebraska. 


Table  bS,— Total  value 

of  equipment  in  cooking 

state. 

Total 
value. 

Average  i 
value  per 
school. 

BUU*, 

Total 
value. 

Averafre 

value  per 

schooTT 

Arizona 

18.060 

$1,110  ; 

562  1 

1,011 

673 

532 

508 

627 

861 

1,068  1 

1,584  1 

Nebraska 

$21,390 
1,050 
16,304 
93,512 
11,117 
45,580 
5,200 

S37S 

Oolomdo 

».242 
136,482 
45,240 
40,495 
34,045 
50,048 
57;  715 
55,5?2 
39,  GOO 

New  Mexico 

29 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

5a 

Indiana ....        

Ohio 

567 

Iowa , 

South  Dakota 

4Q 

Kansas 

Wisoonsln 

401 

Michigan 

1,0« 

Minnesota 

Total 

Missouri 

6»9,230 
40,543 

Montana . .          

Average 

ti6> 

300 

600 

900                    120( 

)                     1500 

Montana 

t                      i 

1 

1                          1 

Arizona 

mo 

Missouri 

lOfifl 

Wyoniing 

Illinois 

irun 
1011 

Minnesota 

Indiana 

573 
567 

562 

—  543 

-532 

527 

861 

Ohio 

Colorado 

North  Dakota  .. 
Iowa 

Michigan 

Kansas 

South  Dakota  .. 
Wisconsin 

50 

AHA 

6 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

37! 
26^ 

I, 

CBAEt  XXVU.— Shows  graphloaUy  the  fMts  of  Table  58,  namely,  the  average  value  (per  school) 

of  the  equipment  in  cooking. 
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State. 

Total 
value. 

AveiaKe 
value  per 

State. 

Total 
value. 

Average 

value  per 

sohooT 

ArlKnia 

$33,251 
11,332 
37,613 
20,403 
14,668 
16,797 
39.173 
25,830 
19,199 
10,300 

$554 

315 

278 
277 
193 
250 
356 
380 
360 
414 

Nebraska 

$7,345 
375 

4,946 
46,128 
•4,001 
23,587 

1,550 

$129 

Colorado..                  .  .  .  . 

New  Mexico 

94 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

165 

Tn^^lnna    .  . 

Ohio 

280 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

167 

Kaji  j<n)< 

WiscQosfai 

256 

Michigan.. 

Wyoming 

310 

Mfnn0<AtA 

Total 

Average 

Missouri 

316, 198 
18,617 

Mqntnna 

306 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

550 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

^^'^ntunji 

Al 

4 

MInnAiintA .  ,.  „  ,  .  ,    . 

_  386 
369 

Mi..n..rl 

Michigan 

^«ifi 

Cnl(^f«Hn  ,  .  , 

^is 

^io 

nhin 

9ftO 
?7ft 

nilnnl. 

777 

Wisconsin 

_  256 

Kansas 

_250 

Iowa   _ 

10^ 

^niith  HakntA 

-  167 

Nnrth  n«Wnt« 

165 

NAhm.kA 

190 

94 

Chart  XXVIII.— Shows  graphically  the  facts  of  Table  59,  namely,  the  average  value  (per  school)  of  the 

equipment  in  sewing. 

Table  60. — Expenditures  for   the  /our   practical   arts  subjects   together — Agriculture, 
Tnanual  training  ^  cooking ,  and  sewing. 


Subjects. 


Total  value      Average 

of  equip-     |  value  per 

ment.  State. 


Agriculture 

itfftniiai  training 

Cooking 

Sewing 

Total 


$158,420 

2,920,553 

689,230 

316,496 


4,064,701 


$9,319 
171,797 
40,543 
18,617 


240,276 


Average 

value  per 

school. 


$153 

2,829 

668 

306 


3,  ft'* 
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COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS. 

Table  61  shows  the  value  of  equipment  for  commercial  subjects. 
The  average  is  $792  per  school,  or  $4,986  per  State.  Arizona,  with 
its  few  schools,  leads  all  the  States  in  the  amoimt  of  money  expended 
per  school,  with  Illinois  and  Montana  taking  rank  considerably  below 
her.  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  New  Mexico  provide  least  gen- 
erously for  equipment  of  this  kind. 

Table  61. —  Total  value  of  equipment  on  eommercial  subjecU, 


State. 

Total 
Talue. 

Average 
value  per 

90hO(5. 

State. 

« 

Total 
value. 

ATerage 
value  per 
sdiool. 

Ariiona...aa  .                 .... 

$11,000 
21,939 

109,483 
49,192 
44,005 
41,8S2 

108,021 
47,522 
40,675 
27,139 

$1,833 
610 

1,255 
622 
579 
624 
964 
709 
782 

1,066 

v^^bnwk^ 

$20,875 
1,800 
13,767 
126,018 
8,190 
82,163 
8,960 

$306 

Colorado...! 

Newllexioo 

450 

niinof^..    

North  Dakota 

459 

Tmlifintt.  .. 

Ohio 

764 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

341 

KAIVfM.                               .    . 

Wisconsin , . . , 

803 

Ulchtgun 

Wyoming 

750 

Itflnnftiota 

Total 

Uifff^nri 

817,601 
4,966 

Montana 

792 

400 

800                       1200 

1600 

1800 

1 

Arirnnn  ,  -    -  ,    -  , , 

1 

1                             1 

1 

1 

lilinoi. 

19«i«i 

initfi 

Mirhigiin 

QftA 

Wi«rnn»ln                            _   .. 

89^ 

7A9 

Ohio 

7fiA 

7f50 

Wyoming 

Minn«ftnt«                         ,       , 

709 

Kaofit 

_624 
_622 

-610 

579 

North  n.Uot. 

Alio 

A*? 

0 

Nebraska 

^66 

<;oiith  n«uotii 

_  341 

Chart  XXIX.— Shows  graphically  the  tacts  of  Table  01.  namely,  the  average  value  (per  school)  of  eqoip- 

ment  for  oommeroul  sul^Jects. 

MAPS    AND   CHARTS. 

Table  62  gives  the  value  of  the  equipment  in  maps  and  charts. 
The  typical  school  has  appropriated  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  $162, 
while  the  sum  total  for  the  entire  17  States  is  $1.67,684.  Excepting 
Colorado,  which  has  provided  equipment  of  this  kind  amoimting  to 
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only  $65  per  school,  there  is  little  notable  variation  from  the  norm 
or  average  by  the  other  States.  Wyoming  leads  with  an  expenditure 
of  $215  per  school,  Michigan  expends  $196  per  school,  and  Minnesota 
$193  per  school.  No  State,  except  Colorado,  falls  below  $114  per 
school. 

Table  62. —  Value  of  maps  and  charts. 


Arizona 

Colorado... 
TlUnois.... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Missonri... 
Montana . . . 


Total 
value  by 
States. 


$860 
2,404 
34,472 
9,519 
10,845 
10,182 
21,997 
12,982 
7,148 
3,260 


Average 

value  per 

school. 


$143 
66 
181 
123 
142 
152 
196 
198 
187 
130 


State. 


Nebraska 

New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total.... 
Average. 


Total 
value  by 
States. 


$8,460 
500 

3,647 
30,660 

2,730 
16,943 

1,075 


167,684 
9,864 


Average 

value  per 

school. 


$148 
125 
122 
186 
114 
184 
215 


162 


Wyoming 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin. 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Arizona 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Indiana 

North  Dakota  .. 
South  Dakota  .. 
Colorado 


50 


100 

— r- 


150 

"T" 


200 


250 


.215 


_  196 
193 


_  186 

.184 

181 


152 


—  148 

-  143 
142 


_  137 
130 


125 


122 
122 


114 


.65 


Chart  XXX.— Shows  graphically  the  facts  of  Table  02,  namely,  the  average  value  (per  school)  of  the 

equipment  in  charts  and  maps. 

GYMNASIUMS   AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

Table  63  shows  the  value  of  equipment  for  gymnasiums  and  play- 
grounds. The  grand  total  is  $6,632,214,  being  an  average  per  State  of 
$390,130  and  per  school  of  $6,426.  These  figures  indicate,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  educational  and  popular  interest  in  health,  recrea- 
tion, and  training  for  leisure  hours.  Relatively  speaking,  the  tax- 
payers have  been  exceedingly  lavish  in  the  moneys  voted  for  these 
purposes,  thoiigh  by  no  means  too  lavish.     The  State  of  Indiana 
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leads  all  others,  with  an  appraised  valuation  of  $11,994  per  school 
devoted  to  the  work  of  this  kind.  Montana  follows  with  $11,677, 
and  then  Illinois  and  Michigan  with  $9,598  and  $8,016  per  school, 
respectively.  South  Dakota  with  an  average  expenditure  of  $1,107 
per  school  has  provided  least  extensively  for  equipment  of  this  kind, 
and  Nebraska  ranks  next  with  a  valuation  of  $1,926  per  school. 

Tablb  63. —  Total  value  of  equipment /or  gtfmnasiumt  and  playground*. 


Total 
\'alue. 


Average 
,  value  per 
I  sobool. 


ArUona 

Colorado... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan... 
liinnesota.. 
Missouri... 
Montana . . 


$17,000 
100,330 
1,295,806 
947,558 
458,975 
217,042 
907,862 
197,300 
296,882 
291,936 


12,833 
3,087 
9,508 

11,994 
6,039 
3,239 
8,106 
2,945 
5,709 

11, 6n 


State. 


Nebraska 

New  Mexico. . . 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


ToUl 
value. 


$109,800 

21,000 

62.940 

1,292,148 

as,  552 

352.423 

27,660 


Total '    6.632,214 


Average.. 


I 


390,130 


Average 

value  per 

school. 


$1,926 
5;  290 
2,088 
7,831 
1,107 
3,831 
4,030 


6,436 


Indiana. 


Montana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Ohio 

iowa 

Missouri 

New  Mexico 

Wyoming 

Wisconsin 

Kansas 

Colorado 

Minnesota 

Arizona 

North  Dal<ota  .. 

Nebraska 

South  Dal<ota  .. 


2000 

♦000 

6000 

8000 

10000 

12000 

1          1          i          1          1          t          1 

11.994 
11  fi77 

.  9.598 


.  8.106 


7.831 


.  6.039 


.  5.709 


5.250 


.4.050 


3.831 


3.239 


-_  3.037 
-  2.945 
,  2.833 


2.098 


1.926 


1.107 


Chart  XXXI.—Shows  graphically  the  facts  of  Table  63,  namely  the  average  value  (per  school)  of  the  total 
equipment  for  gymnasium  and  playground  activities. 

SCHOOL  PLANT. 

Table  64  shows  the  value  of  the  entire  equipment  for  the  school 
plants,  buildings^  and  grounds.  The  figures  give  us  the  toted  of 
$130,443,348,  or  an  average  of  $7,673,138  per  State,  and  $126,398 
per  school.     Ohio  leads  with  an  investment  of  over  30  million  dollars; 
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Michigan  comes  next  with  an  investment  of  nearly  16  million  dollars, 
and  Iowa  stands  third  with  an  investment  of  about  12^  million 
dollars.  When,  however,  the  average  value  per  school  is  taken  as  the 
basis— a  much  fairer  basis — the  ranking  is  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Missouri. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  list  stands  Nebraska,  followed  closely  by  New 
Mexico  and  North.  Dakota. 

Table  ^.~- Total  value  of  equipment  of  the  complete  school  plant,  building  and  grounds. 


State. 

Total 
valuation. 

Average 
valuation 
per  school. 

Number 
of  schools 
reporting. 

Artoona 

?^^«2,300 

L'  44,056 

n.rO3,035 

H\  46,564 

l.\283,483 

*  .  103,804 

1.v.'j58,256 

n    .42,752 

>.  )74,089 

.746,185 

J   453,450 

13,000 

10,400 

33,377 

J  193, 756 

>  "89,842 

405,000 

$143,716 
80,»16 
85,948 
133,500 
161,756 
01, 101 
142,484 
172,280 
162,965 
100,847 
43,358 
53,250 
63,680 
185,050 
91,407 
105,323 
81,000 

6 

Colorado 

36 

Tlllnnis  .      . 

135 

TTi<l(imA 

79 

Iowa 

76 

Kansafl  .  . 

67 

MiAhiffftn 

112 

67 

Missouri 

52 

Montana ...     .     . . 

25 

Nebraska 

tl 

New  Mexico 

4 

North  Dakota 

30 

Ohio 

165 

South  Dakota 

24 

Wi!wxmsln 

92 

Wyoming 

5 

Total 

180,443,348 
7,673,138 

126,396 


1,032 

A  verage : 

20000      40000      80000      120000      160000   200000 

i i 1 i \ 1 

Ohio . 185.050 

Minnesota 172,280 

Missouri 162,965 

Iowa . 161.756 

Arizona : 143,716 

Michigan 142,484 

Indiana 133,500 

Montana 109,847 

Wisconsin 105,323 

South  Dakota  ..  91,407 

Kansas 91,101 

Illinois 85,948 

Wyoming 81,000 

Colorado 80.946 

North  Dakota  ..  63.680 

New  Mexico....  53,250 

Nebraska 43.358 

Chabt  XXX n.— Shows  graphically  the  facts  of  Table  64,  namely,  the  average  value  (per  school)  of  the 
equipment  of  the  complete  school  plant,  building  and  grounds. 
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Table  65. —  Value  of  equipment  of  the  teveral  $ort9  given  in  the  other  tables. 


Equipment. 


ToUl  value. 


ATerage 
per  Stale. 


Arenge 
scdoIbI. 


BoieDoe 

PncUoalvts 

Commercial  subjects 

Maps  and  charts 

Gymnasiums  and  plasrgrounds. 
Entire  plant 


S2,87,S90 

4,084,701 

817,601 

167,684 

6,633,214 

130,443,348 


$149, 2S2 

340,376 

4,986 

9,864 

300,130 

7,673,138 


38,438 

3,968 
791 
168 

6,436 
135,388 


3000 

— r 


6000 

T" 


9000 

— T" 


12000 

1 


15000 

1 


S.958 

2.458 

6.426 

792 

162 

1 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

13.796 


I— Practical  arts. 

n— Science. 

ni— Oymnasinm  and  playgrounds. 
IV— Commercial  subjects. 

V— Maps  and  charts. 
Entire  area- total  average  value  of  equipment. 

Chabt  XXXm.— Shows  graphically  the  facts  of  Table  65,  namely,  the  avenge  value  (per  school)  of  the 

equipment  of  various  sorts. 

DIVISION  I>— THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES. 


Division  D  of  this  study  deals  with  the  extent  of  the  offerings  in 
units  and  half  units  in  the  several  departments  of  work.  The  tables 
doubtless  bear  out  common  impressions,  but  likewise  give  a  fact 
basis  for  comparisons  such  as,  it  is  believed,  have  never  heretofore 
been  made  by  the  association. 

Table  66  shows  that  in  English  the  extent  of  the  offerings  are. 
3  imits  by  86  schools;  4  units  by  879  schools;  and  more  than  4  units 
by  67  schools.  In  percentages  the  figures  are:  8.33  per  cent  of  the 
schools  offer  three  units  only;  85.17  per  cent  offer  four  units;  and 
6.49  per  cent  offer  more  than  four  units.  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
are  the  States  in  which  the  3-unit  arrangement  is  found  most  often. 

Table  66,—Offering9  \n  English. 


State. 


Arizona.  . 
Colorado . . 
Illinois. . . . 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri... 
Montana.. 


Number    of   schools 
oflering  - 


Three 
units. 


Four 
units. 


•I 

2 
2 
24 

2 
0 

1  I 
0  I 


5 
34 

117 
70 
68 
40 

403 
63 
51 
22 


Over  4 
units. 


1 

2  I 
12 

7 

V 

7 

4  1 
0 
3 


State. 


North  Dakota.  .. 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

South  Dakota.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Percentage. 


Numbo*  of  schools 
oflering— 


Three 

Four 

Over  4 

units. 

units. 

units. 

1 

27 

28 

28 

1 

2 

17 

145 

0 

23 

2 

77 

13 

0 

4 

I 

86 

879 

87 

8.83 

85.17 

6.49 
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Table  67  shows  the  offerings  in  Latin.  Twenty-four  accredited 
schools,  or  2.32  per  cent,  do  not  offer  the  subject ;  88,  or  8.52  per  cent, 
offer  it  for  two  years;  87,  or  8.43  per  cent,  offer  it  for  three  years; 
and  the  others,  833,  or  80.71  per  cent,  offer  it  for  four  years.  Of  the 
schools  not  offering  the  subject,  6  are  in  Illinois,  1  in  Michigan,  1  in 
North  Dakota,  4  in  Nebraska,  1  in  South  Dakota,  and  11  in  Wiscon* 
sin.  Of  the  States  in  which  2  units  only  are  offered,  Michigan  and 
Nebraska  have  the  greatest  number  of  schools. 

Table  67. — Offeringa  in  Latin. 


Nuinbef  uf  schcwb  offering— 

State. 

Bt&le. 

None. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
itnits. 

Four 
unlU. 

Noae, 

Two 
imltB. 

Thf«e   Four 

UEita.    UBltS. 

Arlsutm... 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
Q 
0 

19 

3 

J 

10 

7 
7 
3 

a 

4 
2d 

67 
75 
39 
85 
51 
45 
31 

KcNTtti  Dakota 

Nebraska..... 

U 

0 
13 

4  !        1« 

Colorftdo 

9           31 

nUnais 

■  New  Mexico. 

1             3 

IndJanft .,...*... 

Ohio 

0         103 

]  OWft     ,, ....,,..,. 

1  South  Dakota,.. 

'  Wisconsin ....  H,  *  * 

1  k        17 

ICmnaas,,,.., 

5  ^         Ttt 

Mk'hlKftH *. 

Wyoming 

a 

0 

IflniiMioCA 

Total 

MiaoQit.. ,.,.-.. 

94 

a.sa 

ass 

m 

S.43 

9mi 

Moatena,,. ...,...,  .. 

so.  71 

Table  68  shows  that  Greek  is  being  offered  in  only  37  of  the  North 
Central  schools,  and  for  a  period  of  two  units  only.  But  twu  small 
schools  offer  the  subject,  and  only  eight  of  the  medium  schools  do  so. 
No  school  which  offers  the  subject  offers  less  than  two  units. 

Table  6S, — Offerings  tn  Greek, 


I 


SUte. 

Number  of  schools 
oflferiJtig— 

State. 

K umber  of  si^hools 
offering— 

Nolle. 

Two 
tmita. 

N--        SS. 

Ariiona..... 

6 
35 

lao 

75 
75 
«7 
107 
M 
4S 

as 

0  , 

North  Dakota , 

Nebraaka 

30                 0 

Colorado , , - 

56                 1 

minois.... 

New  Mexicv.    .  „ 

4 
1S7 
M 

90 
5 

A 

Indisna.... , 

Ohio 

Iowa 

South  DakoU- *•• 

Wiacooain.. 

tr«Lffiiiiijt              

WMlfflMl 

Wyoiniiig-. 

SSniMMta 

Total......... 

MtHKKirf 

iNk5 

00.41 

37 

Ifoittana. 

Penwntage 

S.l!0 

Table  69  shows  the  offerings  in  German,  Of  the  1,032  publio5 
schools  accredited  in  1917,  all  but  68,  or  5.62  per  cent,  offered  some 
work  in  German*  Of  those  which  did  offer  the  subject,  472,  or  45*73 
per  cent,  offered  it  for  two  years;  254,  or  24,61  per  cent,  offered  for 
three  years;  and  248,  or  24.03  per  cent,  for  four  years*  Every 
accredited  school  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming  included  German  in  its  offerings*     The  only  States  in 
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which  German  was  not  prominent  in  the  schools  are  Arizona  and 
Colorado.  The  changes  in  interest  in  this  subject  because  of  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  will,  in  the  future,  make 
an  interesting  comparative  study.^ 

Table  69. — OfferisigB  in  German. 


N  umber  of  schools  offering— 

State. 

Number  of  schools  oOiBFiBS— 

State. 

None. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

^<">*-  units. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

Adsooft 

3 
14 

7 
1 
0 
2 
9 
0 
1 
2 

2 
9 
51 
2 
48 
26 
63 
37 
26 
12 

1 
4 

45 
27 
19 
37 
16 
U 
11 
10 

0 

9 
32 
49 

9 

2 
24 
19 
14 

1 
1 

Ntbraflka 

9         17 
3            1 

23 

0 

4 
19 

6 
19 

2 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

0 
6 
0 

I 
0 

25 
83 
11 
58 
1 

Indiana 

57 

Iowa 

Sooth  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Kansas............  .. 

14 

Michifran 

Wyoming . .    

Minnesota 

Total 

Peroenti^ 

Missouri 

38        472 
5.62     45.73 

254 
M.61 

218 

Montana 

24.01 

Table  70  shows  the  offerings  in  French.  Only  179  schools,  or 
17.34  per  cent  of  the  total  niunber  accredited,  included  this  subject 
in  the  program  of  studies  in  1917.  Not  a  school  in  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  or  Wyoming  offered  it.  On  ihe  other  hand,  each  of 
the  four  schools  in  New  Mexico  offered  it;  and  a  fairly  goodly  number 
in  Illinois,  Mchigan,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  made  provision  for  it.  Of 
the  schools  which  taught  the  subject,  77,  or  7.46  per  cent,  provided  a 
two-year  course;  68,  or  5.62  per  cent,  a  three-year  course;  and  44, 
or  4.26  per  cent,  a  four-year  course.  Ten  small  schools,  38  mediiun 
schools,  and  131  large  schools  offered  the  work.' 

Table  70. — Offering*  in  French. 


Bute. 


Arisona. . . 
Colorado. . 
Illinois. . . 
Indiana. . . 

Iowa.  .♦ 

Kansas... 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
Montana. . 


Number  of  schools  oflering- 


None. 


3 
28 
101 
72 
71 
63 
82 
53 
37 
23 


Two 
units. 


Three 
units. 


10 


Four 
units. 


State. 


Nebraska. 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. . . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Percentage 


Number  of  schools  offerinf— 


None. 


Two 
units. 


48 

0 

30 

129 

24 

84 

5 


8S8 
82.65 


77 
7.46 


Three    Four 
units,  units. 


3 
0 

0  . 
25 
0. 


58 
5.62 


44 

4.25 


Table  71  shows  the  offerings  in  Spanish.  Of  the  entire  number 
of  schools  234,  or  22.67  per  cent  included  it  in  the  program  of  studies 
in  1917,  being  55  more  schools  than  were  offering  French.     AU  the 

1  Indeed,  a  more  recent  study  made  by  the  associatian  ( 1919)  shows  that  at  that  time  925  of  the  accredited 
schools  had  eliminated  the  subject  entirely  and  that  89  others  had  reduced  the  amount  ottered. 
>  In  1919  the  reports  show  579  schools  had  introduced  French. 
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accredited  schools  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  offered  it,  as  did  also 
a  relatively  large  number  of  schools  in  Illinois  and  Ohio.  Of  the 
schools  teaching  the  subject,  38,  or  3.68  per  cent,  offered  it  for  one 
year;  155,  or  15.01  per  cent,  for  two  years;  and  41,  or  3.97  per  cent 
for  three  years,' 

Table  71 . — Offeringt  in  Spiiniah . 


^^_  State. 

R      Atismift 

*       Colorado, 

lllinobi , 

Indiana , 

Iowa.  „..„.., 
ICaa^ftS..,...., 

Mfchlicui 

MlnzwsotA 

MiBotiil.. 

Montana....  <, 


Nmnlier  of  ichoob  offerlnig- 


Nons. 


m 

58 
98 
63 
35 

1» 


Oae 
unit. 


Two 
units. 


ThTte 
units. 


State, 


H^braska. 

N«w  Msxloo,.. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisoonsiii 

Wyomlnir. .... 

Total.,.,.. 
PerctmtAfte. 


Number  of  whools  offfH^g— 


None. 


51 
0 

30 
I2» 
22 

m 

5 


7118 
77JI3 


One 
unit. 


3.68 


Two 

units. 


15& 
16.01 


Three 
units. 


11 
3,97 


Table  72  shows  tiw  offerings  in  ancient  history.  Only  42  schools, 
or  4.07,  per  cent  of  all,  make  no  proTision  whatever  for  this  subject; 
while  50»  or  4,84  per  cent,  offer  but  one-half  nnit  in  it  It  is,  however, 
almost  a  universal  practice  to  offer  the  subject  for  one  entire  year, 
since  040t  or  9L0S  per  cent  of  the  schools,  report  that  such  is  tlxeir 
custom. 

Tablb  72,— Offrringt  in  andeni  history. 


Numtwf  of  schools  off^r- 

State. 

Number  or  Achoob  oHefx^i 

state. 

1. 

None* 

One- 
hnlf 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 

unit. 

>«   -9 

0 
0 
H 
0 

2 
I 

0 
0 

6 
36 
119 
77 
09 
t& 
'110 
00 
dO 
34 

Nebraska. 

1 
0 

1 

0 
0 

7 
0 
2 
33 
0 
i 
0 

49 

^^S^m 

New  Mexico  - 

niiDois... 

North  Dakota 

^ 

Tnrli^ft  , , ,      . 

Ohio...... 

iSf 

Iowa .,.. 

South  Dakota.,,,......... 

Wi-^on5in            - ,  T  -  - 

M 

Kansad             .... 

Kg 

ICchlKait......... 

Wyoming, 

5 

innnwiAlt* 

TotaL     -  ..  , . 

ffiS^;::.::::::::;:.. 

42 

4.07 

so 

4.81 

^40 

Mnniiui^ 

Feroantafte . 

91. 08 

Table  73  shows  the  offerin^js  in  medieval  and  modern  history. 
Ninety-nine  schools,  or  0.59  per  cent,  do  not  teach  the  subject;  57, 
or  5,52  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one-half  year;  869,  or  84.20  per  cent,  offer 
it  for  one  year;  and  7,  or  0.67  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one  year  and  a  half. 
The  subject  is  therefore  nearly  universally  accepted  as  a  high-school 
constant      Tlie  three  States — Illinois,  with  34  schools,  Nebraska  with 


>  In  1910  SpanLih  had  been  introduced  by  392  schools. 
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17  schools,  and  Ohio  with  19  schools — are  the  ones  that  lead  in  the 
neglect  of  the  subject. 

Table  73. — Offenngs  xn  medieval  and  modem  hUtory. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

^ 

State. 

None. 

One- 
half 
nnit. 

One 
unit. 

One 
and 
one- 
half 
nnits. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

One 
aad 

s. 

Arlsona 

0 

2 

34 

7 
8 
5 
2 
0 
0 
1 

0 
0 
3 
0 
6 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 

5 
34 

97 
71 
62 
61 
-110 
66 
51 
24 

1 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Nebraska 

17 

0 

» 

10 

0 

1 
0 

12 
0 
4 

16 

0 
13 
0 

28 
4 
23 
128 
24 
77 
6 

0 

Colorado 

NewKexioo 

Illinois 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Inditna . . 

Iowa 

South  DakoU 

Wisconsin 

i^aiv^a^  , , .   >      ,  . .  1 . 

Michigan 

Wyominff 

Minnniota 

Total 

IffcUAIlri 

99 

9.59 

57 
5.52 

869 
84.20 

7 

Montana 

Peroentafe 

0  67 

Table  74  gives  the  offerings  in  English  history.  More  than  half 
the  schools  do  not  include  this  subject  in  their  curricula,  the  exact 
number  that  omit  it  being  588,  or  56.97  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Of 
the  others,  183,  or  17.73  per  cent,  offer  a  course  for  a  single  semester, 
and  261,  or  25.29  per  cent,  give  a  course  for  an  entire  year.  The 
States  in  which  the  subject  is,  proportionately,  least  regarded  are 
Arizona  and  Kansas;  the  ones  in  which  it  is  most  highly  encouraged 
are  Colorado,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

Table  74. — Offenngs  in  English  history. 


Number  of  schools  ofler- 
Ing- 

State. 

Number  of  9choQ 
Ing- 

»botto 

One 
unit. 

state. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

None. 

One- 
haU 
unit. 

Arlsona 

5 
16 
49 
52 
48 
58 
58 
45 
16 
10 

I 

10 
24 
14 
17 
0 
9 
13 
6 
2 

0 
10 
62 
13 
11 

9 
^45 

9 
30 
13 

Nebraska 

34 

2 

21 

100 

16 

56 

2 

17            * 

Colorado 

New  Mexioo 

1 

7 
31 

5 
24 

2 

1 

nUnois 

North  Dakota 

2 

Indiana 

Ohio. 

34 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

3 

Kansas 

Wi!fcon<^n 

12 

Michigan    

Wyoming  .  .  . 

1 

Minnesota 

Total 

Missouri 

588 
56.97 

183 
17.73 

261 

Montanft 

Percentage 

25  29 

Table  75  gives  the  offerings  in  American  history  and  civics.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  fact  here  disclosed  is  that  50  schools,  or 
4.84  per  cent,  do  not  offer  the  subject  at  all;  and  that  of  these  50 
schools,  39  are  in  Illinois.  Nineteen  other  schools,  or  1.84  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number,  offer  but  one-half  year's  course;  768,  or  74.42 
per  cent,  offer  a  full  year's  course;  180,  or  17.44  per  cent,  offer  a 
course  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  15,  or  1.45  per  cent,  offer  a  course 
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for  a  full  two  years.  Every  school  in  Arizona,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Missonri,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wyooiing  makes  some  provision  for  this  subject.  So 
does  every  school  except  one  in  each  of  the  following  States :  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin. 

Table    76, — Offeringt  in  American  hUtory  and  cinr«. 


Number  of  schools  olT«rtii«— 

Btaie. 

8tel«. 

Koo«. 

1 
H 

0 
0 

I 

0 
8 
0 
0 

One- 
half 
tuUt. 

One- 
unit. 

One 
mnA 

one- 
tuilf 
units. 

uniti. 

None. 

JOne- 
bair 
unit. 

One 

unit. 

One 
and 
one* 
lialf 

unll9« 

Two 

unite. 

ArisooA 

0 
0 

1 

9 

0 
0 
0 

a 

5 

I 

I 
14 

'*  , 

eo 

11)2 
5S| 
33 
34 

IS 

to 

51 
14  ! 

0 
0 

t 

2 
1 

0 
2 
1 
0 
0 

Nebn»&k«..  ... 

I 
D 
0 
4 
0 
I 
0 

3 

0 
0 
2 

1 
0 
0 

40 
4 

m 

150 

23 

44 

2 

19 

0 
Q 
7 
0 
47 
0 

Colorado 

NewUexiRo 

Noith  Dakota 

Ohio 

nilnols    ...  . 

Indliuif. ..,,...,., 

Iowa 

South  ClftkotB,.... 

WiSCOQStD.. 

Kuofta , 

Mictiljsaii 

WvoiTitng. -  -Tr  - 

MliUNiotm. 

IffliitenH 

Total 

60 
l.»4 

19 

74,42 

180 
17.44 

16 

lCoot«ai 

PBrc<Qla«e  .-, 

t.46 

Table  76  shows  the  offerings  in  algebra.  Seventy-eight  per  cent 
(805  schools)  of  all  the  schools  of  the  association  offer  this  subject 
for  a  period  of  one  and  one-half  years.  Eighty-one,  or 7.84  percent, 
offer  it  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  146,  or  14,1 4  per  cent,  offc^r  it  for 
two  years.  The  one-unit  ideal  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent m  Illinois, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin.  The  two-unit  ideal 
seems  to  find  greatest  support  m  Colorado,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio.  Thirty  of  the  81  schools  offering  but  a  single  unit  in  algebra 
are  of  the  small  group,  whereas  but  18  of  the  146  schools  which  offer 
tMo  units  of  the  subject  are  of  that  group.  Every  school  in  the 
association  makes  some  provision  for  the  subject. 

Table  76,— Ojfmn^i  in  algebra. 


h- 

NumDctofaehools 
offering- 

State. 

Numl^er  of  schools 
offering  - 

1 
nnlL 

imAa. 

2 

onito. 

I 
tmlt. 

tmita. 

2 
unlti. 

AiixuDA.  .,,   .,.,   ,-,.-^ i 

It 

i 

n 

109 

87 

ea 

10 
104 
03 
33 
24 

0 
10 

8 

11 

:>] 

H 

2 

14 
0 

KebraAka 

3 
0 
8 

5 

m 

0 

H 

4 
22 

ni 

10 

At  1 

4 

0 

Colorado... •... 

NewlfextDo. 

0 

nitnob... 

I^orthr»akot««. 

0 

Indiana 

20 

Iowa       „. 

4kota.. 

0 

Kansas -.•••••••...*•. 

Mlehijran. ,.., 

Minnt'Sitta 

Missouri, ,,.»,,♦....... 

■     ■■  ■  .i.^in ,- 

Wypming^ 

Total 

Percentage. 

6 
I 

Ri 

80K 

78,00 

140 

I        Montana 

14.11 
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Table  77  shows  the  ofTerings  m  geometry.  As  in  the  case  of  algebra, 
every  school  offers  some  work  m  the  subject,  175,  or  16.95  per  cent, 
providmg  a  one-unit  course,  and  857,  or  83.04  per  cent,  offering  two 
units.  A  large  percentage  of  the  schools  in  Indiana,  North  Dakota, 
and  Wisconsin  seem  to  prefer  the  single  unit  plan;  elsewh^^  the 
idea!  of  a  unit  and  one-half  prevails. 

Tablb  77. — Offerings  in  geometry. 


SUte. 

Number  of  schools 
<^erinf— 

State. 

Number  of  schools 
offering— 

lunit. 

1|  units. 

lunit. 

1|  units. 

Aritonm 

1 
0 
IS 
49 
9 
5 
2 

5 
36 

lao 

30 
67 
62 

Nebra^a. .                 

8 
0 

12 
9 
7 

41 
0 

«9 

Colorado 

NewMezloo 

4 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

U 

Indiana 

Ohio 

1J6 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

17 

Kansas 

Wisconsin 

51 

Ml'^hik'an.. 

Wvominir 

5 

Minnesota 

11                66 
5                47 
1                24 

ToUl 

Missouri 

176 
16.96 

857 

Montana 

Percentage 

83.04 

Table  78  shows  the  offerings  in  trigonometry.  Only  357  schools, 
or  34.6  per  cent,  offer  the  subject,  and  these  do  so  for  one-half  year. 
More  than  65  per  cent  of  the  schools  f675)  do  not  offer  the  subject 
at  all.  In  one  State,  North  Dakota,  the  subject  is  not  found  in  a 
single  school.  Few  of  the  small  schools  in  any  of  the  States  make 
provision  for  it,  and  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  medium  schools 
do  so.  The  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  the  schools  in  Michigan, 
Missouri,  and  Montana. 

Table  1%.— Offerings  in  trigonometry. 


state. 

Number  of  schools 
offering - 

SUte. 

Number  of  schoob 
offering— 

None. 

iunit. 

None. 

iunit. 

1 
22 
78 
44 
63 
60 
32 
57 
7 
6 

5 
14 
67 
35 
13 

7 

80 
10 
45 
19 

Nebraska. 

47 

2 

30 

124 

19 

10 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

2 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

0 

Indiana 

Ohio 

41 

Iowa 

South  Dakota... 

s 

KanfMis 

Wisconsin 

79             ia 

Michigan 

Wvomine .....             .  . 

4 

1 

MinniviotA 

Total 

Missouri 

675 
65.40 

3S7 

Montana 

Percentage 

34.60 

Table  79  shows  the  offerings  in  physics.  This  subject,  until 
recently  commonly  prescribed  for  admission  to  almost  all  colleges 
and  universities,  seems  to  have  a  secure  place  in  »U  but  19  of  the 
accredited  schools.  Of  the  1,013  schools  which  include  the  subject 
in  their  program  of  study,  990,  or  95.93  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one 
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year;  15,  or  L4r5  per  cant,  offer  it  for  a  year  and  a  half;  and  only  8, 
or  0,77  per  cent,  offer  it  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

Table  7B.—Offerinf9  in  p%nei. 


state. 


I     Ariioiia 

I     Colorado... 

I     Illinois,... 

I     Indiana.... 

I      Iowa 

I      Kansas 

r  Michigan.. 
Minnrsota., 
Hbsouri,.., 
MoDLj&na... 


Nmnbcrr  of  schoota  odeiing- 


None. 


One 
unit. 


A 
30 
129 
71 

75 
M 

no 

M 
44 
2S 


Ooa 
and 

nnlts. 


Two 
anils. 


State, 


Nebraska 

New  Me3cfco... 

Noith  PakoU . 

Ohio ..     . 

Botith  Dattola.. 

WiaoonHln , 

Wyoming ..... 

Total...... 

Fercentaec 


Nmnber  of  schooh  off«r\ng— 


None. 


10 
1.84 


Odo 
nntt. 


36 
4 
37 
15a 
34 

m 

4 


900 

96.  m 


Ooe 
and 
one- 

half 
ualta. 


Twa 


15 

1.45 


B 
0.77 


Table  80  shows  the  offerings  in  chemistry.  No  provision  for  thej 
study  is  made  by  185  schools^  or  17.92  per  cent,  whereas  786,  or 
76.16  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one  year;  47,  or  4,55  per  cent,  for  a  year 
and  a  half;  and  14,  or  1.35  per  cent,  for  two  years.  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Sooth  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin  are  the  four  States  which  give  least 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Table  80.— O/mT*^*  in  chemuiry. 


NombfiT  of  schools  ofTedng— 

State, 

Number  of  adiools  ofTering^ 

State. 

N<me, 

One 
unit. 

One 
end 
ooa- 
bair 

nnJte. 

Two 
units. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

One 

half    "'^*^' 
unite.  1 

r4!)ii>fa(i<'. , 

0 
0 
9 
\% 

35 
1 
1 

17 

a 

33 

m 

m 

37 
33 
106 
00 

39 

as 

0 

3 

0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

Nebraska.... i 

New  Mexico.,. 

.   13 
0 
8 
0 
« 
41 
0 

1 

m 

135 

Hi 

51 

4 

0            0 
0            1 

UUnoli ,... 

Noftb  Dakota 

Ohio 

^'    % 

Indiana 

Iowa     ............ 

BmittL  Dakota 

WLw^onsin .      . 

0  :          0 

KaJi^>as 

o'       0 

Mlchlfcan . , , 

Wyoming.... ^i 

Total.. 

0 !       t 

Minnesota 

HUsuurl 

IBS 
17.93 

736 
76.15 

47           14 

Montana... 

PeroKDtftg* 

4.55       1.35 

Table  81  shows  the  offerings  in  botany.  Nearly  one-thii*d  of  the 
schools  (311,  or  30.13  per  cent)  do  not  teach  the  subject;  365,  or 
35.37  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one-half  year;  326,  or  31.58  per  cent,  offer 
it  for  a  full  year;  and  30,  or  2.90  per  cent,  offer  it  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  States  in  which  the  subject  is  conspicuous  because  of  its 
less  frequent  appearance  are  Arizona,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Ohio, 
and  Wyoming,  On  the  other  hand.  Minnesota  stresses  the  subject 
more  tlian  any  other  Stale. 
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Tablk  81. — Offerings  in  hoiany. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

State. 

j 

Number  of  schools  offerings 

State. 

None. 

One- 
half 
onit. 

One 
onit. 

One 
and 
one- 
half 
onits. 

None. 

One- 
half 
onit. 

One 
unit. 

One 
and 

one- 
half 
nnita 

XrisoDft 

6 
13 
12 
15 
71 
28 
19 

6 
35 

9 

0 
16 
77 

4 

34 

1 

20 
U 
9 

0 
7 

40 
58 
15 
38 
^55 
17 
6 
7 

0 
0 
6 
2 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 

Nifhraska. 

2 
3 

7 

96 
U 
16 

4 

48 
1 

11 

51 
6 

31 
1 

7              0 

Colondo 

NewMexioo 

0             0 

nUnois 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

12            0 

Indians. , 

14            2 

lowm 

Soath  Dakota 

7            6 

Kan^w* , . , . . 

43            2 

Michigan 

Wyoming 

0           6 

VlnnMint* 

Total 

Missoori 

311 
30.  U 

365 
35.37 

326          98 

Montana .  

Percentage 

31.58       2.90 

Table  82  shows  the  offerings  in  zoology.  This  subject  seems  not 
to  be  valued  very  highly  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  secondary 
schools,  as  727,  or  70.44  per  cent,  of  the  schools  do  not  include  it 
at  all  in  the  programs  of  study.  Of  the  others,  218,  or  21.11  per 
cent,  offer  it  for  one-half  year;  79,  or  7.65  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one 
year;  and  8,  or  0.77  per  cent,  offer  it  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
only  States  which  seem  to  give  it  nearly  equal  recognition  with  other 
sciences  are  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  possibly  Minnesota. 

Table  82. — Offerings  in  zoology. 


State. 


Number  of  schools  offeHbg— 


None. 


One- 
half 
unit. 


One 
unit. 


One 
and 


half 
units. 


State. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 


None. 


I  One 

S^^iT  I  One     »^ 
*"^1'      wWrT     o»»" 
unit.     '™**  '  half 
I  units. 


Arisona.... 
Colorado. . 
niinois... 
Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 
Michigan. 
Minnesota 
Missouri... 
Montana. . 


6 
17 
16 
65 
43 
60 
103 
47 
43 
18 


Nebraska 

NewMexioo... 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  DakoU. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Percentage 


47 

3 
17 
130 
10 
80 

5 


0 
10  I 

10  ! 

10  ' 
0 


727 
70.44 


218 
21.11 


70  8 

7.65  I    a77 


Table  83  shows  the  offerings  in  general  biology.  Here  again  only  a 
very  small  number  of  schools  make  provision  for  the  subject,  only 
200,  or  19.32  per  cent,  offering  it  in  any  form.  No  doubt  the  schools 
which  offer  separate  courses  in  botany  and  zoology  rarely  offer  also 
a  course  in  general  biology.  The  fairest  way,  therefore,  to  judge  of 
the  extent  of  offerings  in  the  biological  sciences  would  be  to  combine 
the  figures  of  the  three  groups.  Adopting  this  plan  the  figures  would 
show  conditions  as  revealed  in  Table  84. 
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Arizona,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  take  the  lead  iu  making  provision  for 
courses  iu  general  biology. 

Table  83. — Offerings  in  general  biology. 


KoBib«r  or  schools 
offering— 

Stafeiw 

Ktimber  of  «olioota 
offerlos- 

B                StAt6. 

None. 

Oo0 

unit. 

OlM> 

wad 
on©- 
half 
tmlta. 

None. 

One 
imtt. 

one- 
hftir 
unlta 

Afiiona.. 

a 

25 
7i 

53 
46 
2t 

11 

15 
11 

Ksbrwkm - 

56 

3 

us 

23 

77 

1           ^ 

1 

1 

52 
1 
H 

a 

1 

Colomdo,.,, .* 

Nwr  Edxieo 

Olitioia 

Korih  Dakota     

lodltuia , 

Ohio 

iow%.  ..................... 

Soath  Dftkota 

K-.fn«i^          _         ,, 

WlaooiwUi 

MicblgMi 

Wf  oTtitng ___,,_, 

ftCtunMotft 

Total 

Wbomri .., 

106 
18.90 

4 

MffataiiB. ... 

ParcoDtasv. . » .  *».  . 

0<I3 

Table  84. — Srtmmary  o/offertngt  in  bioloffkal  tcienct. 


r^ 

Scboots  ofTering  botany 

Schools  o(f<TiDg[  aoologv 

SebooU  offcnns  s«i)era]  blatogj, 

Total 


ODe-half 
unit. 


Onf 
unit. 


One  and 
one^half 

units. 


Total. 


30$ 

218 

0 


329 

7» 

m 


721 

aoo 


6S3 


«Q1 


12 


1.224 


Table  85  shf>ws  the  offerings  in  physiology.  No  provision  for  the 
exxbjeot  is  made  by  480  schools,  or  40,51  per  cent;  484,  or  46,89  per 
ceut,  offer  work  to  the  extent  of  a  half  unit;  and  68,  or  6.58  per 
cent,  offer  a  full  yearns  study*  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansasi  Nebraska, 
and  Wisconsin  give  the  most  attention  to  the  subject;  whereas 
i^izona,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ohio,  and  Wyoming  give  little  place 
to  it.  Considered  in  accordance  wnth  the  size  of  the  school,  the 
numbers  in  which  the  subject  is  not  offered  at  all  are:  Large  seboola, 
92;   medium  schools,  265;  small  schools,  123. 

Table  85. — Offerings  in  phygiology. 


Nambef  of  scliools 

state. 

Ktimb<Tor»ebools 
oUoriag — 

Stata. 

N(m«, 

Ona- 

half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

None. 

holt 
imlL 

One 

OBlt. 

Aifiona. 

5 
» 

6S 

9 

9 

43 

21 

1  1 
10 
88 
15 

m 

58 
41 
39 

» 
3 

0 

it 

12 
'J 

7 

3 

li 

1 1 

Vebi^Hka..... 

33 
3 

13 

1(19 
13 
27 

32 

3 
10 
<i 
It 
00 

0 

2 

Colofido -.* 

'    lice., 

0 

niinols ,. , 

Lkota.. ,... 

lodlana .,» 

8 

JTansis 

-   ■■    '-.    1  Kikotu 

\S  l-.r^,M.ir. 

W  '/'.Tiiink;.  .  .                        .-,. 

Total 

I'ansenUKr 

i 

MtdOnn ...., 

IP 

yiin]«m)Ca 

lOnsourl^..* 

4rt.5| 

4^ 
<«.89 

M 

Moat  ana -...-. 

e.'tn 
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Table  86  shows  the  oflFerings  in  physical  geography.  The  study 
is  not  offered  at  all  by  446  schools,  or  43.21  per  cent;  419,  or  40.60 
per  cent,  oflfer  it  for  a  half  year;  and  167,  or  16.18  per  cent,  only  offer 
it  for  a  full  year.  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  give  most 
attention  to  the  subject;  whereas  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  New  Mexico 
give  least. 

Table  86. — Offerings  in  physical  geogmphy. 


State. 


Number  of  sdiools 
offeriocs— 


None. 


One- 
half 
onit. 


One 
unit. 


State. 


Number  of  sdwols 
offering— 


None. 


One- 
half 
unit. 


One 
umt. 


.Vrtsona... 
Colorado.. 
Illinois.... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri.. 
Montana. . 


Nebraska 

New  Mexico... 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin , 

Wyoming 

Total 

Percentage. 


0 
0 
f 

M 
3 

21 
3 


43.21 


•    419 
40.00 


16.  IS 


Table  87  shows  the  offerings  in  geology.  Verjr  few  schools  give 
this  subject  an  independent  place  in  the  program  of  studies,  956,  or 
92.63  per  cent,  not  recognizing  it  at  all;  58,  or  5.6  per  cent,  offering 
it  for  a  half  year;  and  18,  or  1.74  per  cent,  offering  it  for  a  full  year. 
Colorado  and  Missouri  give  most  attention  to  it. 

Table  87. — Offerings  in  geology. 


State. 


Number  of  schools 
offering — 


t  None. 


One- 
half 
unit. 


Arisona... 
(>>l(Htwlo.. 
Illinois.... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas.... 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota 
Missouri... 
Montana.. 


5  i 

28 
125 

79 

75 

66 
103 

66 

40 

23 


One 
unit. 


State. 


Nebraska 

New  Mexico... 
North  DakoU.. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 966 

Percentage 92.63 


Number  of  schools 
offerings 


None. 


One- 
half 
unit. 


55 

4  I 
28  ' 
145  I 
22 
87  I 

5 


5.62 


One 
unit. 


18 
1.74 


Table  88  shows  the  offerings  in  general  science.  Nearly  one-half 
the  schools  offer  this  study;  189,  or  18.31  per  cent,  offering  it  for 
a  half  year;  and  345,  or  33.43  per  cent,  for  an  entire  year.  Never- 
theless, 498  schools,  or  48.25  per  cent,  do  not  offer  it  at  all.  In 
Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  South 
Dakota,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
schools  include  the  subject  in  their  curricula.     Considered  in  respect 
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to  size  of  school,  the  ones  not  offering  the  subject  are:  I^rge  schools, 
119;  medium  schools,  260;  small  schools,  119. 

TABLE  8S,— Offering*  in  general  Mtienee. 


yninber  of  flChc»ots 
offering— 

Stal». 

Number  of  schools 

8Ut«. 

Nooft. 

hair    ; 
unit. 

OlM 

unit. 

Nont. 

0»- 

half 
nnft. 

On« 
unit. 

ArUooa.. . 

3 

a 

8 
38 
4» 
22 
21 
40 
40 
19 
10 
11 

Nftbraaka 

IS 
0 

s 

81             St 

Qjlorado.           *. 

to          1 
n?         19 

53              4 

06  ;          29 
Ifl  ,          H 
03  1          to 

10  s 
43              0 

11  a 

N«w  Mexico 

2 

S 
21 
11 

2 

nHnrrit .,. 

Nocth  Dakota - 

7 

tfl^I'Ml*     ,.    ,x. ... 

Ohio .,,.,. 

&5 

lamm..... 

8ottth  DakotA.... * 

4 

Wisconsin- ».-.---- — 

30            3S 

2,           0 

3B 

MiCJilflB 

Wvomlnf  -  ....«■•*•■•«>•-« 

3 

Tola].,. 

496  j       lap 
4A.3S  '    nM 

845 

Mantuott. ..„....- 

Pcrcenta** 

83.48 

Table  89  shows  the  offerings  in  sooiology.     Only  41  schools  claim 
to  offer  a  separate  and  distinct  course  in  the  subject. 


Table  H9,—0fferingi  in  Modolo^. 


Number  of  fldsoQli 

oflortng — 

Bute. 

Number  of  iehooto 

aff«rln^<-* 

Stttte. 

Now. 

One- 
hoar 
nnlt> 

On» 
unit. 

None. 

On*, 
half 
nnl^ 

Ooa 

UlUt* 

AiiMna .,„.,..,..... 

A 
80 

136 

n 

74 

«7 

no 
oa 

49 
25 

0 
0 
2 

0 
0 

s 

1 

0 
0 

N^bmkn 

57 
4 

30 
158 

38 

87 
8 

0 

II 

cwimSo..  : .     :     . 

Svw  Ifezlco 

0  '           0 

mififiii  .... 

North  Dakota 

1)              0 

Jv^fom. ....... ..,...,  .  . 

Ohio .... 

7J           8 

Iowa.. 

South  Dakotn.. 

2             0 

K«n«" 

Wisconsin. 

4               1 

micMbwi.t.t  ............. 

Wynmltig ..,.,,,.,.,»,»,.. 

0              0 

Total 

Mlmmni,... ,.. 

991 
96.03 

32 
8.10 

9 

0.87 

Table  90  shows  the  offerings  in  economics.  It  is,  perhaps,  sur- 
prising to  most  persons  to  learn  that  nearly  half  of  the  schools  in 
the  association  include  this  subject  in  their  program  of  studies. 
Thirty-nine,  or  3.77  per  cent^  offer  the  study  for  an  entire  year;  455, 
or  44.08  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one-half  year;  while  538,  or  52J3  per 
cent,  omit  it  altogether.  Every  school  in  Iowa  offers  a  course  in 
the  subject,  and  more  than  half  of  the  schools  in  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  and  Wisconsin  make  some  provision 
for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  relatively  small  number  of  schools  do 
BO  in  Indiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  New  Mexico* 
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Table  90. — OfferingM  in  economic$. 


Schools  offering— 

State. 

Schools  offering. 

State. 

None. 

One. 
half 
anlt. 

One 
unit. 

None. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

AriioiiA 

4 

ir 

50 
65 
0 
87 
77 
22 
25 
10 

2 
18 
79 
12 
74 
22 
-38 
44 
24 
14 

-i 

NtNviki 

1 

15 
97 
13 

12 
1 

15 
61 
10 

Colorado 

New  llezioo 

minoif 

North  Dakota 

TfiHtftilfk 

Ohio 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

Kanmff. 

Wlsoonsio 

41  ,          47 

3|           1 

Mlchittn 

Wyoming 

ICiiuimota 

Total 

lliasouri 

583 
52.13 

400 

40 

M rmtaiM 

Pwmntaee 

44.06        8.77 

Table  91  shows  the  offerings  in  public  speaking.  Here  again  it 
is  doubtless  contrary  to  general  impression  that  nearly  one-third 
of  the  schools  (30.33  per  cent)  make  definite  offerings  in  the  subject. 
Seventeen  schools  offer  one-fourth  of  a  unit  of  work  ;f 56  offer  one- 
half  unit  of  work;  114  offer  a  full  unit;  and  26  offer  two  imits. 
The  States  in  which  the  subject  is  found  most  extensively  are  Indiana 
and  Minnesota. 

Table  ^\,~OfferingB  in  pubUc  $pedking. 


Number  o(  schools  offering— 

State. 

One- 

foarth 

unit. 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
units. 

Arizona 

4 
25 

fi2 
fi2 
S4 
34 
46 
12 
42 

4 

31 

124 

12 

71 

3 

0               2               0 

Colorado 

2  14 

1  1            17 

3  1            17 

2  12 
1               10 

1 1      d 

0  ,               1 

1  8 

5 
16 
15 
• 
4 
-16 
13 
2 
4 
4 
0 

minolfl 

TndiftnA 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Mlnn^ta 

Hissouii 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oi               5                » 

Ohio 

3               19 

0  1             11 

1  '             14 
1                 0 

17 

1 
4 
1 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Totol 

710 
GO.  67 

17             166 
1.64           1&.11 

114 
1L04 

25 

Percentage 

X51 

Table  92  shows  the  average  number  of  academic  units  which  are 
offered  in  the  three  types  of  schools — ^large,  medium,  and  small — ^in 
each  State,  and  the  average  for  all  types  of  schools  combined.  The 
range  in  the  large  schools  is  from  23  to  44 ;  in  the  medium  schools  from 
17  to  34 ;  in  the  small  schools  from  14  to  47 ;  and  in  all  types  combined 
from  18  to  35. 
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Table  92. — Average  of  academic  unit$  offered  by  the  three  types  of  school. 


State. 

Large. 

Medium. 

SmaU. 

All  com- 
bined. 

Aritona 

44 

81 
26 
28 
25 
28 
28 
29 
32 
25 
37 

26 
22 
22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
24 
20 
84 
21 
21 
22 
17 
31 

47 
21 
21 
21 
20 
14 
18 
19 
19 
21 
16 
28 
19 
20 
20 
17 
38 

32 

Colonuio 

24 

Indiana 

20 

in^nots  . 

24 

Iowa 

12 

20 

Kansas 

Michtan '. 

2B 

MiPTi^oflOtfk ,          

22 

Iffsffonii--     ■ 

24 

Montana     ....  

23 

Nebraska 

19 

New  Mexico 

29 

North  Dakota 

27 
27 
32 
24 

20 

Ohio 

23 

21 
18 

Bo^ith  Dakota r ............. , 

Wisconsin 

Wvnminff rt...t ,..,,,^-,^,^^,,^ 

35 

Table  93  gives  a  complete  summary  of  the  offerings,  in  percentagee, 
of  academic  subjects. 

Table  93. — Currieular  offerings  in  academic  subjects. 


Subject. 

No 
tmits. 

0.00 

2.32 
96.41 

&62 
8X65 
77.32 

4.07 

9.59 
56.97 

4.84 

.00 

.00 

65w40 

1.84 
17.92 
30.13 
70.44 
8a  62 
46.51 
43.21 
92.63 
48.25 
96w02 
52.13 
60.67 

One- 
half 
unit. 

One- 
miit. 

One 

and 
one- 
half 
units. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

Over 
four 
units. 

ICpffltsh 

aoo 

0.00 

aoo 

aoo 

8.52 
3.59 

8.33 
8.43 

85.17 
80.71 

6.49 

Lafln 

Greek...  

German 

46.73 
7.46 
IJLOI 

24.61 
&62 
3.97 

24.03 
4.26 

Fren^ 

Spanish 

"'i'84' 

S.52 

17.73 

1.84 

.00 

.00 

84.60 

.00 

.00 

36.37 

21.11 

"46.89' 
40.60 

5.62 
18.31 

8.10 
44.08 
16.75 

i'68 
91.06 
84.20 
25w29 
74.42 

7.84 
16.95 

"^-Ancient  history 

.  .  .      I    ■    " 

^vMedieval  and  modem  history 

English  history 

.67 

^-American  history  and  civics 

17.44  1      1.45 
78.00'     14.14 

.\lgebre 

Geometry 

83.04 

Trigonometry 



Physics 

9&93 
76.16 
31.58 

7.65 
■18.99 

6.58 
16.18 

1.74 

33.43 

.87 

3.77 
11.01 

1.45 

4.56 

2.90 

.77 

.33 

'  .'77' 

1.35 

■*""*") * 

Chemistry 

1 

Botany 

**'"! 

Zook>fry 

General  blotogy 

::::'"i i 

Physiotogy 

1 

11)  ysical  geography 

1 

Geok>gT 

V  General  fKsience 

1 

^>€!ociok)gy 

>|-4CnnTinnitnS- „  , 

I 

rvhlicspmklng 

X51 

i 

Table  94  shows  the  offerings  in  art.  Exactly  600  schools,  or  58.13 
per  cent,  make  no  provision  for  the  subject;  218  schools,  or  21.12 
per  cent,  offer  less  than  one  unit  of  the  work;  144  schools,  or  13.95 
per  cent,  offer  from  one  to  three  units  of  work;  and  70  schoofe,  or  6.78 
per  cent,  offer  more  than  three  imits.  Schools  that  provide  less  than  a 
unit  in  the  work  can  scarcely  be  giving  more  than  incidental  attention 
to  it,  and  not  any  thoroughly  systematized  instruction  of  a  contin- 
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LATIN 


GREEK 


/       None       \ 


GERMAN 


FRENCH 


SMNISH 


ANCIENT 
HISTORY 


MEDIEVAL  AND 
MODERN  HISTORY 


ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


ALGEBRA 


GEOMETRY 


CUABT  XXXIV.— Shows  craphlcaUy  the  farts  revealed  In  Tables  66-77,  namely,  the  extent  of  some  of  tb« 
so-ealied  academic  offerings  of  the  l^rogroms  of  Study,  in  units. 
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TRIGONOMETRY 


PHYSIOLOGY 


PHYSICS 


ZOOtOOY 


PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


SOCIOLOGY 


CHEMISTRY 


BIOLOGY 


GEOLOGY 


Craxt  XXXV.-ShowB  gropnically  the  totts  fcvc«1e<!  In  TihU-s  7^W,  iiiimcly,  iht  extent  of  the  ollvrlfiga 
of  liacUUOTial  «>-cAllea  acadMalc  subjects  in  th©  Pfoismm  of  StiitlU-*,  in  unite. 


127231*— 20 T 
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uons  character.  If  this  be  true,  the  218  schools  which  acknowledge 
giving  credit  for  less  than  a  unit's  work  might  perhaps  fairly  be 
added  to  those  offering  no  work  in  the  subject.  If  so,  the  number  of 
schools  not  teaching  the  subject  would  be  818,  or  79.26  per  cent  of  all. 
In  Arizona,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Wyoming  more  than  half  the 
schools  provide  some  instruction  in  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  New  Mexico  very  few  schools  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  study. 

Table  M.— Offerings  in  art. 


Nomber  of  schools  oflertng— 

SUto. 

Number  of  adioob  ofltorlmt— 

SUte. 

None. 

Less 
than 
one 
onit. 

One 

to 

three 

units. 

More 

three 
onlts. 

None. 

Len 
than 
one 
unit. 

One 

to 

three 

jinlts. 

Mere 
than 
three 
units. 

Alisons 

1 
20 
53 

8 
59 
64 
57 
» 
30 
13 

3 
18 
35 
45 
12 

8 
32 
16 

7 

3 

2 
3 

28 

19 
5 
4 

18 
6 

10 
8 

10 

Nebnu^a 

58 
3 

28 
99 
16 
73 
2 

a 

1 

6 
16 

6 
U 

2 

1 

0^ 
1 
31 
1 
6 
1 

Colorado. 

NewHezioo 

f  llfiinLti 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Indians. 

19 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

iTi^miu 

Michigan 

Wyomlnif.. 

Mifrn^sotar . 

Total 

lfi««nnr|    , 

600 
58.13 

218 
21.12 

144 

13.95 

70 

Montana 

Percentage 

6.78 

Table  95  shows  the  oflferings  in  music.  No  provision  whatever  for 
credit  for  work  done  in  the  subject  is  made  by  384  schools,  or  37.20 
per  cent;  426,  or  41.18  per  cent,  allow  credit  to  be  gained  to  the 
extent  of  less  than  one  unit;  187,  or  18.12  per  cent,  provide  from 
one  to  three  units  work;  and  36,  or  3.48  per  cent,  make  offerings  in 
excess  of  three  units.  It  is  scarcely  believable  that  the  schools  that 
give  less  than  a  unit's  credit  in  the  subject  really  offer  music  of  any 
different  character  than  incidental  chorus,  or  orchestral,  or  glee 
work.  Hence  it  seems  fair  to  include  these  426  schools  with  those 
confessing  to  offering  no  class  work  in  the  subject  whatever.  On 
this  assumption  the  results  would  leave  only  223  schools,  or  21.68 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  which  make  any  real  pretense  of 
giving  creditable  instruction  in  the  subject. 

Table  95. — Offerings  in  music. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

State. 

Number  of  schoob  offering- 

State. 

None. 

Less 
than 
one 
unit. 

One 

to 

three 

units. 

Over 
three 
units. 

None. 

Less 

than 
one 
unit. 

One 

to 

three 

units. 

Orer 
three 
units. 

Arixona     ...  . 

0           3 
11          24 
46          58 

5          51 
36          28 
21  ;        31 
33          65 
20          33 
25  '        18 

9  1          5 

2 

1 
25 
20 
10 
13 
11 
12 

7 
10 

1 
0 
6 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

Nebraska 

25 

1 
3 
78 
10 
60 
1 

23 
3 
32 
23 
12 
35 
2 

7 
0 
5 
54 
2 
6 
2 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Illinois 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Indiana 

10 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

l^RIMIIfl 

1 

Ifflchigsn 

Wyoming , 

0 

irinnAfinta 

Total 

Mfiuniiri    , 

3S4 

37.20 

435 

4L18 

187 
18.12 

36 

Montana 

Percentage 

3.48 
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Table  96  shows  the  offerings  in  agriculture.  No  provision  what- 
ever for  the  subject  is  made  by  428  schools^  or  4L46  per  cent;  163, 
or  15.79  per  cent,  offer  one-half  unit's  work;  246,  or  23.83  per  cent, 
offer  one  unites  work;  78,  or  7.54  per  cent,  offer  two  units*  work; 
42,  or  4.06  per  cent,  offer  three  units'  work;  and  75,  or  7.26  per  cent, 
offer  foin*  units'  work.  Most  of  the  schools  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, and  Minnesota  include  some  work  of  this  kind  in  their  pro- 
grams of  study;  and  approximately  half  of  the  schools  of  Indiana, 
New  Mexico,  Ohio,  and  South  Dakota  give  some  attention  to  it. 
Of  the  States  which  do  provide  for  the  teaching  of  the  subject, 
Minnesota  leads  all  others  in  the  extent  of  the  offerings,  24  schools 
providing  a  four  years'  course,  and  11  others  a  three  years*  course. 
Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  size  of  the  schools,  the  tables 
show  that  148,  or  36 J  per  cent,  of  the  large  schools;  178,  or  68,1 
per  cent,  of  the  medium  schools;  and  137»  or  57.3  per  cent,  of  the 
small  schools  make  some  provision  for  the  work. 


TilBLE   96. 

—Offeringt  in  agriculiurf. 

Schools  offpriiiF— 

Stftte. 

Xonfl. 

OoB-bair 

Om 

unit. 

Thne 

Fdur 

Ariunui * ..,,,....,, 

4 
14 

U 
11 
« 
» 

ao 

19 
15 

4 

2 
17 
54 

8 
58 

5 

0 

a 

4 

a 

5 
« 
2 
0 
I 

36 
I 
1 

S8 
5 

12 
0 

1 
7 
tt 
2tt 
S3 
54 

2 

33 
6 

9 
I 
6 
U 
5 
1 
0 

31 

to 

u 

C^ilorwlo - 

lUlnols - i 

IndiAnA .-,^ .,. 

lowtt --.,., ." 

Kftnsas , 

Ifichljnui.... ,.-•.,, 

14 

24 

Mlsaauii - 

MootanA  ..- 

NebcAslca. 

New  M«xkx>.. 

North  Dokot* - 

OiUo 

SooCJx  Dakota. 

WtoooiiBin 

15 

Wvomliw.  .--- 

TMal 

428 
4L40 

103 

15,79 

246 
23.  Kl 

78 
7.64 

42 

4.06 

75 

Pofcentafa..... ., 

7.26 

Table  97  shows  the  offerings  in  cooking.  All  but  172  schools,  or 
16.66  per  cent,  make  provision  of  some  sort  for  this  subject,  538 
schools,  or  52.13  per  c-ent,  offering  it  for  one  year;  264,  or  25.58  per 
cent,  offering  it  for  two  years;  and  58,  or  5.62  per  cent,  offering  it  for 
a  longer  period  than  two  years.  In  Micliigan,  Ohio,  and  South 
Dakota  approximately  one-third  of  the  schools  do  not  include  the 
%vt>rk  in  the  program  of  studies.  In  Arizona,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  school.  Every 
large  school  in  the  association,  except  21,  makes  provision  for  the 
work.  Of  the  medium  schools,  80  omit  tlie  subject,  and  of  the  small 
schools,  70  do  not  include  it- 
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Table  97. — Offerings  in  cooking. 


Number  of  schools 
ofTerina— 


SUte. 


Arizona... 
Colorado.. 
IlUnols.... 
Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
Montana.. 


'  None. 


One 
unit. 


Two 
units. 


Over 
two 
units. 


State. 


Nebraska 

New  Mexico. . . 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Sooth  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

Peroentafe. 


Number  of  sphook 
offering— 


None. 


172 


One 
unit. 


Two 
units. 


254 


16.06     5X13     25.58 


Ot« 

two 
units. 


S.«3 


Table  98  shows  the  oflferings  m  sewing.  Somewhat  fewer  schools 
make  provision  for  this  subject  than  for  cooking,  though  the  di£Fer- 
ence  is  not  large.  All  but  219  schools,  or  21.22  per  cent,  include  some 
work  of  the  kind;  501,  or  48.54  per  cent,  offer  a  single  imit  in  it;  252, 
or  24.41  per  cent,  offer  two  units  in  it;  and  60,  or  5.81  per  cent,  offer 
three  units  in  it.  Every  school  in  Arizona  and  North  Dakota  makes 
provision  for  the  subject,  as  do  most  of  the  schools  in  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming. 

Table  98. — Offerings  in  $emng. 


Numb 

-      - 

None. 

0 

8 
10 

8 

n 

3 
30 

5 
16 

4 

er  of  schoob  offering- 

'             State. 

1 

' 

One 
unit. 

Two 
units. 

Over 
two 
units. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
units. 

Over 

two 

units. 

AriconA. 

3 

20 
68 
40 
47 
38 
45 
30 
28 
10 

3 
7 

43 
35 
18 
24 
31 
20 
5 

0 
1 
5 
6 
0 
2 
6 
3 
3 

Vf.brM^»    .. 

21 

1 

33 

3 
0 

4 

22 

& 

0 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

0 

Illinois 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

0  1       ^ 
71           47 
7  1        11 

1 

Indiana. 

25 

Iowa 

South  DakoU 

Wisconsin 

1 

Kansas 

14          50  '        23 

5 

Michigan 

Wyominf 

1  .          3 

1 

f 

Minnesota 

Total 

Percentage 

Uiifmiiri , 

210  i      501 
21. 22     48. 54 

252 
34.41 

60 

Montfiff A .      .    ,  , 

0  1          2 

5.81 

Table  99  shows  the  offerings  in  manual  training.  The  subject  is 
not  included  at  all  by  223  schools,  or  21.60  per  cent;  209,  or  20.25 
per  cent,  give  one  unit's  work;  358,  or  34.69  per  cent,  give  two  units' 
work;  and  155,  or  15.01  per  cent,  give  foxxr  units'  work.  The  subject 
is  found  in  nearly  every  school  in  Arizona,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Wyoming,  and  in  three-fourths 
of  the  schools  of  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota.  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
though  offering  the  work  in  many  schools,  have  a  greater  percentage 
of  schools  which  do  not  include  the  subject  than  any  of  Uie  others. 
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Only  28  large  schools  in  the  association  omit  the  subject  from  their 

cumniJa. 

Tabls  B^.—Offtriivgs  in  manual  training. 


Xamber  of  schools  Qtlieriiif — 

state. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
unit^i 

Three 
tiiiits* 

Four 
units. 

Arlionii. ,. 

IS 
13 

33 
13 
14 

74 
5 

aft 

2 

26 
19 

10 
34 
5 

10 
3 
23 

3 
10 
%8 
0 
2 
0 

1 

28 
33 

3a 

31 
27 
21 
5 
18 

lb 
33 

S7 
3 

0 
1 

8 
13 
10 
15 

to 

2 
3 
0 
0 
3 
9 
2 
« 
0 

t 

rSopSu^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::;::::::::: 

4 

lIUools. 

30 

Indiana,.,, 4 

g 

lowa^ . ._.,....--.-,.'»,.,...._, I,.,,,,,,  fc  J,,,,,,.,,-. 

g 

Kaixt5a8.... .'..•..».....-.,-....,....... 

5 

Michigan. 1 -_:.-... 

20 

Mlixneaoto ., «.,^.», 

Missouri .,„-.. 

23 

6 

Hodtmui ;'._ 

10 

Nftornstau ; H ..l 

3 

North  DakoU ' ..!! :: 

0 

ohfo„. ;, ., 

12 

Sooth  Dakota ..!.' ...i 

3 

WisTOiwixi... . L 

21 

Wyoming -...^ - 

0 

Total 

2» 
21.60 

^25 

ass 

«7 
&.43 

165 

PorcNsnta^,,, , 

15. 01 

Tables  100-104  show  the  offerings  in  commercial  work. 

In  bookkeeping,  189  schools,  or  18.31  per  cent,  make  no  provision 
whatever;  432,  or  41.86  per  cent,  offer  the  subject  for  one  year;  370, 
or  35.85  per  cent,  offer  it  for  two  years;  36,  or  3.48  per  cent,  offer  it 
for  three  years;  and  only  5,  or  0*48  per  cent,  offer  it  for  four  years. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  schools,  therefore,  or  77.71  per  cent, 
offer  the  subject  for  a  year  or  two  years. 

Table  IW, —Offerings  in  twokketping. 


NiUDber  of  sehooht  offering— 

1 

S&ab, 

One 

iilkll« 

Two 
unltB* 

Three 
unite. 

FcMir 
tmiti. 

ArliooA , 

0 

ft 
18 
15 
10 
H 
10 

§ 
18 

13 

g 

7 
48 
« 

0 

a 
u 

48 
S3 

44 

25 
38 
24 
10 

8 
35 

3 
21 

1 

2 

3 

10 
03 
20 
21 
29 
30 
34 
15 
14 
8 
1 
2 
48 
« 
23 
3 

10 

u 

CblonMlo , 

Ilitnols , 

ImMMia. ...*....;,*.....,... .,.,... 

Iowa 

Kftfljvis ,..,...,•....,.,...... ..., 

Mlchtgan .*..... 

MiniMaotA... ., ./j, 

MbSMuf...... 4 ..«- 

kebraikm.... /. .,Jl „ 

New  Mexico ».. 

North  Dakota ,..«.,.. 

Ohio...... 

1. 

South  Dakota.. ^ -...,, 

1 

Wlaronsin ,„,.. 

Wyoming., , ..................................... 

1 

TotaJ^          

180 

18.31 

432 
4U88 

370 
35.86 

36 
3.4S 

5 
Ol4S 

^ 

ll 


In  typewriting.  328  schools,  or  31.78  per  cent,  make  no  offerings; 
407,  or  39.43  per  cent,  provide  one  unit's  work ;  272,  or  26.35  per  cent, 
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provide  two  units'  work;  23,  or  2.22  per  cent,  provide  three  units' 
work;  and  only  2  schools,  or  0.02  per  cent,  provide  four  units'  work. 
Thus  the  mode  of  the  association  is  one  or  two  units. 

Table  lOl.—Offeringi  in  typewriting. 


Number  of  aduwls  offering— 

State. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
unite. 

Four 
unite. 

ArlxoiiA 

0 

8 
82 
38 
83 
Id 
28 
14 
20 

8 
36 

1 

13 
78 
18 
23 

0 

3 
12 
47 
86 
13 
35 
57 
82 
21 

7 
19 

8 
16 
65 

9 
41 

8 

2 
16 
51 
15 
28 
36 
25 
18 

9 
14 
U 

0 

8 
25 

2 

1 

Colorado 

UUdoIs 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas . . . .     .        .     ... 

0 

Ufchfeiftn 

Mlnn^ta 

Missouri 

K<mtana.... 

Nebraska 

Newlfexioo 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wyoming 

Total 

328 
31.78 

407 
39.43 

373 
36.86 

23 
2.22 

2 

Percentage 

0.(0 

Stenography  is  oflFered  in  all  except  297,  or  28.77  per  cent  of  the 
schools;  278,  or  26.93  per  cent,  oflFer  one  iinit's  work;  430,  or  41.66 
per  cent,  offer  two  units'  work;  26,  or  2.42  per  cent,  offer  three  units' 
work;  and  2  schools,  or  0.02  per  cent,  oflFer  four  units'  work.  Every 
large  school  except  23  (15  of  which  are  in  Ohio)  makes  some  pre- 
tense at  teaching  the  subject.  Among  the  small  schools,  132  omit 
it,  and  among  the  mediimi  schools,  142  do  not  include  it. 

Table  102. — Offerings  in  stenography. 


state. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
onits. 

Arisona 

0 
9 
28 
24 
31 
20 

ao 

12 
21 

2 
23 

1 

13 
63 
12 
18 

0 

3 

8 
25 
26 
13 
15 
26 
25 
15 

6 
18 

2 
11 
50 

8 
25 

3 

3 
19 
73 
29 
28 
31 
62 
27 
16 
17 
16 

1 

6 
50 

4 
46 

2 

0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
n 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Ir^diana  -  - , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

MIchlgftTi 

Minnesota 

I^i^isnnn 

Montana , ..,.„. 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 

297 
28.77 

278 
26.93 

430               25 
41. 66            S.  A1 

9 

Percentage 

0  09 
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in  "commercial  hiw  the  figures  reveal  the  following  facts:  420 
schools,  or  40.69  per  cent,  do  not  teach  the  subject;  559  schools,  or 
54.16  per  cent,  offer  it  for  one-half  year;  and  53  schools,  or  5.13  per 
cent,  give  it  a  full  years  work.  The  variation  in  practices  in  the 
several  States  is  not  marked.  The  subject  is  taught  in  all  the  large 
chools  except  44* 

Table  10^.— Offeringw  in  commrrnal  hw. 


State. 


NebfBftka. 

I  H«w  Mexico. . . 

North  Dftfcots., 

i  Ohio 

I  South  Dakota., 
I  Wbcfmiin 

Wyoming , 

Total 

PercentBiCP, 


Schools  offering— 


None. 


4O.fl0 


Oae- 

half 
tmlt. 


659 
54,10 


One 

unit. 


53 

5.13 


III  commercial  arithmetic  no  provision  for  the  work  is  made  in 
236schools,  or  22.86  per  cent;  459,  or  44.47  per  cent^  offer  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  unit;  and  327,  or  32.65  per  cent,  include  a  full 
year's  course.  Here,  again,  the  variations  among  the  several  States 
are  not  conspicuouc.  There  are  but  2H  of  the  large  schools  which  do 
not  offer  some  opportunity  to  carry  forward  this  branch  of  study. 


TAttLE  lQ4.—0ff€nnff§  in  commercial  aritkvutic. 


state. 


I       ^ 

I       ° 

r      T< 


ArlMOA — 
Colorado... 

nilnols 

Indiaoa . .  > . 

lOWtt 

KAOAiia. ... 
tflehlRiui... 
MissMxiii. .. 
Mlnofvinta.. 
Moataoa,.. 


Schools  oflerlng- 


None. 


One- 
hAlf 
imlt. 


One 
unit 


StAte. 


NebraskB...... 

New  Mexico... 
North  PakoU.. 

Ohio .,... 

South  DftkotA.. 

Wiflc^onain 

Wyoming 

Totia...... 

Percentage 


Table  105  shows  the  offerings  in  normal  training.     Some  of  this 

training  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course^i  is  offered  by  410  high  schools^ 
or  39.72  per  cent  of  all.     Something  less  than  five  units  is  offered  by 
359, or  34.78  per  cent;  28,  or  2.71  per  cent,  offer  between  5  and  10  units; 
6,  or  0.58  per  cent,  offer  something  between  1 0  and  15  units;  and  17 
1 .64  per  cent,  offer  more  than  15  units.     The  States  in  which  this  t3rpe 
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of  work  is  somewhat  conspicuous  are  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, North  Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  The  States  which  give  littie 
recognition  to  the  subject  are  Arizona,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  With  over  400  schools 
teaching  the  subject,  it  is  a  fair  query  to  raise  whether  the  association 
ought  not  to  include  the  subject  on  the  lists  of  units  recommended  for 
acceptance  by  colleges. 

Table  106. — Offerings  in  normal  troxning. 


Nnmbor  of  schools  ofTcrmK— 

State. 

None. 

One-half 
to  five 
units. 

Six  to 
ten  units. 

Eleven  to 
fifteen 
units. 

Overfll- 
tocn 
units. 

Arfz^ma 

5 
27 
M 
77 

2a 

4 

09 
20 
21 
21 
8 
5 
A 
119 
16 
73 
3 

0 

9 
39 

2 
43 
62 
13 
45 
28 

4 

22 
52 

0 
U 

8 
10 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kavv*** . . ,   , 

Michigan 

MinnesoU 

Missouri  

Montana 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

13 

South  Dakota 

0 

WisoGosin *. 

0 

Wyiwning 

0 

Total         

622 
60.27 

350 
34.78 

28 
2,71 

6 
0.58 

17 

Percentage 

1  64 

Table  106  shows  the  oflferings  in  physical  education.  No  pretense 
whatever  of  proviiling  for  this  training  is  made  by  760  schools,  or 
73.64  per  cent;  189,  or  18.31  per  cent,  oflfer  the  work  to  the  extent  of 
one  unit;  59,  or  5.71  per  cent,  give  it  for  a  total  of  two  units;  8, 
or  0.77  per  cent,  offer  three  units'  work,  and  16,  or  1.65  per  cent, 
offer  four  units'  work;  that  is,  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the 
accredited  schools  ignore  the  matter  of  systematic  physical  educa- 
tion, and  most  of  the  others  give  it  scant  attention  In  this  respect 
all  the  States  are  nearly  equally  guilty,  as  no  one  of  them  shows  by 
the  reports  that  it  has  given  the  subject  much  serious  consideration. 
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Table  106. — Offerings  in  physical  education. 


Number  of  schools  oOerlng— 

State. 

None. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

Arisona 

4 

r 

80 
55 

55 
51 
85 
49 
S8 
16 
24 
41 

3 
130 
18 
71 

8 

2 

8 

42 

21 

14 

13 

1ft 

15 

6 

5 

ft 

8 

1 

12 
4 

14 
2 

0 
0 

1 
0 

1 
1 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
2 

0 

Colorado 

nUnois 

Tndii^nft     

Iowa 

lCan.sa5               ..     .  ■, ,,,,,,,,.,,, ^ -,-.-.-.■, 

Michigan , , . . . , , ,,--.,,,.,,-.-., 

Minn<^ta T , , T -  -  - ,  - 

lUititftiiri . . 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Sooth  Dakota 

Wlscomin    ...  . » . . .  r  t 

Wv«mln» - ,,.,.,,..,,..-,,,„ 

Total 

700 
73.04 

180 
18.31 

50 
5.71 

8 

0.77 

14 

Percentage 

1.55 

Table  107,  which  follows,  shows  that,  except  for  Arizona,  Indiana, 
New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming,  the  number  of  academic  units  offered 
in  the  typical  accredited  school  is  about  22.  The  four  States  men- 
tioned offer  a  considerably  larger  number  of  units.  Likewise,  except 
for  Arizona  and  Minnesota,  which  have  a  relatively  large  number  of 
vocational  units,  and  except  for  New  Mexico,  Ohio,  and  South 
Dakota,  which  have  a  relatively  small  number  of  vocational  imits, 
the  typical  high  school  offers  from  10  to  15  vocational  units.  Except, 
again,  Arizona,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming,  all  of  which  offer 
a  relatively  large  number  of  units  ^academic  and  vocational),  the 
typical  high  school  provides  an  offering  of  about  30  to  37  units  of 
work. 

Table  107. — Average  number  of  units  offered  in  the  schools  of  the  several  States. 


Stste. 

Aoa. 
demio 
units. 

Voca- 
tional 
units. 

Aoademio 
and 
voca- 
tional 
units 
com- 
bined. 

state. 

Aca- 
demic 
units. 

Voca- 
tional 
units. 

Academic 
and 
voca- 
tional 
unit* 
com- 
Wned. 

Arizonft 

82 
24 
24 
20 
22 
20 
23 
22 
24 

17 
10 
15 
12 
12 
13 
12 
18 
13 

49 
84 
30 
41 
34 
8S 
85 
40 
87 

'  Montana 

23 
19 
29 
20 
23 
21 
18 
85 

14 
10 

8 

•s 

8 
15 
U 

37 

Colorado  

Nebraska 

29 

nUnois 

New  Mexico 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

37 

Indiana 

80 

Iowa 

32 

Kansas 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

29 

Michigan 

33 

Minnesota 

Wyoni<«C '    ■  ■ 

40 

Missouri 

Range  of  academic  units,  18  to  85. 
Range  of  vocational  units,  8  to  18. 
Range  of  both  academic  and  vocational  units,  20  to  40. 
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Table  108. —  Vocational  work  offered  in  the  p^iblic  tchools. 


107 


Number 
ofaoored-^ 

ited 
schools. 

Number  of  schools  offering- 

state. 

Art. 

Music. 

Agricul- 
ture. 

Cooking.,  Sewing. 

Book- 
keeping. 

Ariiona 

6 
36 

135 
79 
76 
67 

112 
67 
52 
25 
57 
4 
30 

165 

24 

92 

5 

6 
16 
82 
71 
17 
13 
55 
31 
22 
12 

4 

I 

17 
66 

8 
19 

3 

6 
25 
89 
74 
40 
46 
79 
47 
27 
16 
32 

3 
27 
87 
14 
32 

4 

2 
12 
51 
38 
70 
64 
48 
47 
33 
10 
53 

2 

14 

111 

16 

34 

0 

6  1              6 
31               28 
117             116 
73               71 
73               65 

65  64 
78               82 

66  62 
39               36 
24               21 
49               36 

4                 3 

30               30 

107               94 

17  1             17 

77               78 

4                  4 

6 

Colorado 

89 

Tiif  Finfii 

117 

Indiana  . 

64 

Iowa 

66 

Kansas    

68 

Mtobigan 

108 

liinnMota 

59 

Ulif!«Of«H 

34 

Montana     

24 

Nebraska 

44 

New  Mexico 

4 

North  Dakota 

23 

Ohio 

117 

South  Dakota 

15 

80 

Wyoming 

5 

Total 

1,032 

443 

646 

605 

860  ;          813 

843 

Number  of  schools  offering— 

State. 

Stenog. 
raphy. 

w^og. 

Conuner- 

cialarith. 

metic. 

Commer- 
cial law. 

Manual 
training. 

Normal 
training. 

Physical 
ecluca- 
tion. 

Art  tona 

6 
27 
107 
55 
45 
47 
92 
55 
31 
23 
84 

3 
17 
102 
12 
74 

5 

6 
28 
103 
51 
43 
51 
84 
53 
32 
22 
32 

3 
18 
92 
11 
70 

5 

6 
30 
118 
73 
52 
45 
98 
53 
23 
25 
33 

.? 

122 
13 
80 

4 

4 

15 
100 

38 
79 
44 

19 
18 
25 

3 
15 
100 
13 
50 

4 

4 

117 
67 
68 
65 
80 
65 
39 
20 

i 

91 
19 
66 
3 

1 

9 
41 

2 
53 
63 
13 
47 
28 

4 
52 

0 
22 
46 

8 
19 

2 

2 

Colorado 

9 

Illinois 

66 

Indiana 

24 

Iowa :. 

21 

Kansas 

16 

Michigan 

26 

MinnMKk^ 

18 

14 

Urmt^iiA           

9 

Nebraska 

16 

New  Mexico 

1 

North  Dakota... 

6 

Ohio 

26 

SouthDakota 

6 

Wisoormin r 

21 

Wyoming . , , 

2 

Total 

735 

704 

796 

613 

800 

409 

272 

Table  109. — Extent  of  offerings,  in  percentages ,  of  all  the  vocational  or  nonacademic 

subjects. 


Number  of  schools  offering— 

Subjects. 

None. 

One. 
half 
unit. 

One 
unit. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
units. 

Four 
units. 

Less 
than 
one. 

One 

to 

three. 

More 
than 
three. 

Art 

58.13 
37.20 
41.40 
16.66 
21.22 
21.60 
18.31 
31.78 
28.77 
40.69 
22.86 
60.27 
73.64 

21.12 
41.18 

13.95 
18.12 

6.78 

llusio   ^ 

3.48 

Affrtetil  ture 

15.79 

"64.' ii 

44.47 

«34.78 

23.83 
52.13 
48.54 
20.25 
41.81 
39.43 
26.93 
5.13 
32.65 

7.54 
26.58 
24.41 
34.60 
35.85 
26.35 
41.66 

4.06 
5.62 
»5.81 
8.43 
3.48 
2.22 
2.42 

7.26 

Cooking ... 

Sewing. 

::::::::|::;::::: 



Manual  training      

15.01 
.48 
.02 
.02 

Bookkeeping .  ."1 .  r .  -  ^  - ,  - .  -  ^  - , 

Typewriting  -,--...,-  r .,  -  r  -  - 

Stenography 

Cominenrfal  law.  . 

rjomniAiTiAl  arithmetic 

NnrmA.1  tminlnff      . . 

Pliv>ical  MltMation 

18.31 

5.71 

.77 

1.55 



>  Over  2  units. 

s  34.78  per  cent  with  i  to  5  units;  2.71  per  cent  from  5  to  10:  and  2.22  per  cent  over  10  units. 
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DIVISION  E— MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

The  tabulations  presented  in  this  division  of  the  study  were  made 
from  the  data  reported  on  the  individual  teacher  cards.  (See  sample 
card  on  pp.  12-13.)  This  portion  of  the  analyses  was  the  most  time 
consuming  and,  likewise^  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  any  of  the  woris 
undertaken.  The  total  nimiber  of  teachers  giving  instraction  in  the 
North  Central  Association  schools  in  1916-17  was  20,090.  Many 
of  these,  however,  failed  to  fill  out  the  individual  report  cards  at  all; 
others  obviously  did  so  in  a  hurried  and,  therefore,  in  a  careless  and 
inaccurate  manner;  and  still  others  very  evidently  misunderstood 
the  import  of  the  questions  asked  and  either  gave  only  partial  answers, 
or  else  vague  or  misleading  replies. 

Nevertheless,  the  cards  of  approximately  17,000  teachers  were 
sufficiently  acceptable  to  constitute  the  basis  for  computations;  not 
every  item  on  each  card  was,  however,  filled  in  by  all  these  indi- 
viduals. In  consequence  the  totals  in  the  several  tables  are  not 
always  the  same.  Nevertheless,  the  results  presented  are  accurate, 
in  so  far  as  the  individual  report  cards  themselves  can  be  accepted 
as  accurate. 

As  in  the  other  portions  of  this  part  of  the  study,  the  analyseF 
were  confined  to  the  reports  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

ADVANCED  DEQBBES  HELD  BT  TEACHERS. 

Table  1 10  shows  the  academic  training  of  the  public-school  teachers. 
The  cards  filled  out  by  16,934  persons  were  used  for  the  analyses.* 

In  the  1,032  public  secondary  schools  accredited  by  the  association 
in  1917  are  to  be  found  71  individuals  holding  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  and  1,668  persons  possessing  the  degree  of  master  of 
arts  or  master  of  science.  In  percentages,  the  figures  are  with  Ph.  D. 
degree,  0.41  per  cent;  with  M.  A.  or  M.  S.  degree,  9.85  per  cent. 
That  is,  10.26  per  cent  of  the  teachers  hold  collegiate  degrees  of  higher 
grade  than  that  of  bachelor. 

As  would  doubtless  be  expected,  Illinois  with  its  46  large  schools 
leads  all  the  States  in  the  number  of  teachers  with  advanced  college 
degrees,  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Michigan  following  in 
order.  On  a  percentage  basis,  however,  the  ranking  is  decidedly 
different.  Here  Wyoming  with  only  11  teachers  reporting  shows 
18.1  per  cent  with  higher  degrees,  and  New  Mexico,  with  36  teachers 
reporting,  shows  16.4  per  cent  with  higher  degrees.  Then  follow 
Missouri,  Colorado,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  in  order.  Considered  on  the 
basis  of  sex,  57  men  and  14  women  hold  the  degree  of  Fh.  D.,  and  S74 
men  and  794  women  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  M.  S. 

>  In  this  division  of  the  study  no  attempt  ismade  to  segregate  new  teachert  (rom  those  not  neWfOr  academic 
t*^achers  from  the  vocational  teachers.  The  flgores  ought  not»  therefore,  to  be  oompand  with  those  pre- 
s  nted  in  other  parts  of  the  study  in  which  segregation  is  followed. 
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The  number  of  teachers  with  the  bachelor's  degree  is  11,687,  or 
S9.OI  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reporting.  Or,  stated  conversely, 
30.80  per  cent  of  those  reporting  do  not  hold  a  bachelor's  degree. 
This  percentage  is  slightly  different  fnim  the  figures  given  in  Divi- 
sion A  of  t!)is  study»  and  is  due  tc>  the  difference  in  the  number  of 
teachers  reporting.  There  is  do  great  inconsistency  in  the  two  sets  of 
findings. 

The  conditions  in  the  several  States  are  likewise  not  notably  at 
variance.  The  percentages  of  teachei*s  with  collegiate  degrees  range 
from  60.6  per  cent  in  Wisconsin  to  79.2  per  cent  in  South  Dakota. 

The  figures  in  all  the  tables  here  presented  include  the  data  respect- 
ing old  teachers  as  well  as  new,  and  vocational  teachers  as  well  as 
teachers  of  strictly  academic  work.  Moreover,  the  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  association  never  has  established  the  ideal 
of  college  graduation  as  a  standard  requirement  either  for  teachers 
of  vocational  subjects  or  for  academic  teachers  who  were  already 
employed  in  the  given  school  system  when  the  school  was  first  ac- 
credited. 

Ta BLE  1 10,  —  Amdemic  training  0/  tmchert. 


Statf*. 

Number 
oftoadi- 

portlnit. 

Niunber 

with 

Ph.  D. 

di'gree. 

Nuinber 
wllh  M.A. 
or  M.S. 

lti| 

NiiinbcT 

v^ilh 
bachoUjr«' 

Percent 

with 

ooJlege 

degree. 

Arl£OiUi^ ..».,.. 

Ctikirado , 

UUnota .....i 

3,093 
1,527 
1,244 
1,032 
1,818 
1,0^ 
1.138 

343 

549 
36 

307 
3,644 

275 
t.400 

n 

I 
24 

1 
1 
A 
2 

12 
0 
2 
2 
1 

\h 
0 
0 
0 

79 
337 

m 

77 
Oil 

129 
07 

145 
4* 
01 
4 
21 

303 

25 

IM 

2 

13.3 
11.0 

in.g 
02 
K.g 
7.3 
e.o 

13.8 

12  » 
11.4 

lft,4 

7.1 
12.5 
V\ 
5-7 
18.] 

43a 
I.OSO 

LOOS 
034 
744 

l.lrt7 
758 
756 
245 
485 
25 
238 

1«882 

218 

849 

8 

72.8 
<i4.0 

ladiAtiA ..* .-..,.... ♦.♦-.. 

(15.0 

Iowa - , 

75,1 

Kansas ^ , ,♦„ 

Mlcrugiu] , .,.,.. 

73.7 
54.2 

Ifiniwwt*. . ,     ,,.-.....4.1 

<i9.(S 

lOsouri....... 

60.4 

MoDtaos - ».... 

Nebraska , ,.. 

New  Uexfoo 

n.4 

88. 3 
08.4 

North  Dakota.. .-.-..,.,„... 

74  2 

Oldo.. ,. 

'  73,9 

South  Dakota .—..,.- 

70.2 

60,6 

Wyoming I 

72.7 

Total ...,, 

ie,034 

71 
0.41 

1,0R8 
9.8 

1LIIR7 

mafl 

00, 01 

''"'^""^       " ,. 

» No  reports, 
EXTENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

Table  111  shows  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  Here  again" 
the  number  reporting  is  16,934,  and  includes  both  academic  and  voca- 
tional teachers.  Of  tliis  number,  4,323,  or  25.52  per  cent,  received 
their  professional  training  in  both  normal  schools  and  in  depart- 
ments or  schools  of  education  in  colleges  and  universities;  4,529,  or 
26*74  per  cent,  have  no  credit  hours  whatever  in  education  and  may 
fairly  be  assiimed  to  be  entirely  without  systematic  mstitutional 
training  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching;  1,905,  or  11.24  per  cent, 
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have  had  some  professional  training  but  less  than  the  amount  stand- 
ardized as  11  semester  hours;  while  10,500,  or  62  per  cent,  havd 
11  or  more  hours'  credit  in  education.  That  is,  73.24  per  cent  of  all 
the  teachers  reporting,  academic  and  vocational,  have  had  profes- 
sional training  of  some  kind  and  to  some  extent. 

Table  111. — Professional  training  of  teachen. 


State. 

Number 

of 
teachers 
reportlii«. 

Number 
tnlned 

tn   both 

normal 

sdiooland 

oollese. 

Number 

without 

credit  in 

eduoatioD. 

Number 
with  some 
credit  in  ed- 
ucation but 
lees  than 
11  hours. 

Number 
wfthUor 
more  hours 

credit  in 
education. 

Ariionmi 

i 

Colofado 

m 

S,08S 
1.527 
1.244 
1,022 
1.818 
1,068 
1.188 

848 

549 
86 

807 
2.544 

275 

1.400 

11 

144 
800 
572 
282 
244 
506 
179 
316 

98 
149 

14 

85 
475 

67 

391 

2 

121 
876 
893 
338 
166 
584 
299 
882 

72 

78 
6 

87 
916 

40 

98' 

571 
167 
108 

70 
162 
181  1 
122! 

33 

29 
0 

35 
240 

21 

182 

1 

*jn 

TlHnflw 

1.588 

IndifinA.... 

967 

Iowa 

8Qi 

Kanmn , 

786 

Ml^jMn      

1,128 
668 

iflnimnta    

IffljMnnri                         

634 

Umtun^. 

2M 

N^briffka 

442 

New  Mexico 

» 

North  Dakota 

146 

Ohio 

1,888 
214 

Soath^akota 

908 

Wvomlni  

9 

Total 

18,034 

4.823 

25.52 

4.529 

26.74 

1.906 
11.24 

10,500 

Percentage 

oroo 

»  No  reports. 
COBBESPONDENCE  OF  PBEPARATION  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 

Table  112  shows  the  extent  to  which  there  is  correspondence  be- 
tween the  subjects  which  teachers  prepared  themselves  especially  lo 
teach  and  the  subjects  which  they  are  actually  teaching.  Of  the 
16,934  persons  whose  cards  were  analyzed,  13,499,  or  79,71  per  cent, 
were  teaching  their  academic  specialties;  1,911,.  or  11.28  per  cent, 
were  not  teaching  solely  (if  at  all)  their  academic  specialties;  and  the 
others,  1,524  persons,  did  not  reply  to  the  question:  It  is  a  conmion- 
place  statement  to  say  that  teachers  can  not  teach  what  they  them- 
selves do  not  know,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assimie  that  they  do  not 
know,  in  the  manner  which  the  ideal  demands  that  they  should  know, 
unless  they  have  made  the  subject  they  teach  a  part  of  their  spe- 
cialized work  in  college  or  normal  school.  When,  therefore,  only 
approximately  four-fifths  of  the  teachers  are  teaching  the  subjects 
which  they  prepared  themselves  to  teach,  or,  put  otherwise,  when 
approximately  one-tenth  or  more  are  teaching  subjects  which  they 
positively  did  not  prepare  themselves  to  teach,  a  large  source  of 
weakness,  ineffectiveness,  and  possibly  personal  hardship  is  intro- 
duced into  the  school  system.     It  is  a  fair  question  to  raise  whether 
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the  association  ought  not  to  make  correspondence  of  the  teachers' 
training  and  of  the  work  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  do  a  positive 
standard  for  future  enforcement. 

Table  112. —  Corresp<mdence  of  tttbjects  of  academic  specializatums  and  of  classroom 

Uadnng. 


State. 

Number  of 
teaohera 
reporting. 

Number 
teaching 
aoademlo 
specialty. 

Nmnber 
not  teach- 
ing aoadem- 
icspedalty 
(entMy). 

Aritfliiai     r                        

Oolondo 

m 

8,033 
1S27 
1344 
l!022 
1818 
1138 
1,068 
'843 

540 
86 

807 
8,644 

469 

3,460 

1353 

974 

894 

1,886 

903 

946 

390 

414 

31 

361 

1,863 

96 

mSST^^^;:::::::::;:::;:::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

849 

Indianft,   ,t 

163 

Iowa 

199 

ICMMaJt 

93 

Mlrtiifffin 

186 

Mijsisr            ...............  .. 

106 

83 

HantaDa , ,  r r 

37 

Nffhrwfka.,     ,               

61 

N«wliexioo , 

8 

North  Dakota 

43 

Ohio 

333 

Oklab<nniii  

Sooth  Dakota ^ 

WlmoiifliD T 

376 

1,400 

11 

334 

1,114 
10 

37 
144 

Wvomiiiff 

0 

Total 

16,034 

13,4IM 
79.71 

1,911 
11.38 

Porofmtaft . . . 

» No  report. 
DISTBIBimON   OF  TEACHING  INTERESTS. 

Table  113  shows  the  number  of  departmentally  different  subjects 
taught  by  teachers  each  day.  Only  16,481  persons  made  reports  on 
this  specific  item.  Hence  the  percentages  given  are  based  on  that 
number.  Of  all  the  teachers  reporting,  78.89  per  cent  were  teaching 
only  a  single  departmental  subject  or  branch;  17.36  per  cent  were 
teaching  two  distinct  subjects;  3.26  per  cent  were  teaching  three 
distinct  subjects;  0.43  per  cent  were  teaching  four  distinct  subjects; 
and  but  the  merest  fraction  of  1  per  cent  were  teaching  more  than 
four  subjects.  These  figures  surely  show  that  teachers  in  the  North 
Central  Association  schools  are  not  required  or  allowed  to  disperse 
their  efforts  over  many  diverse  fields.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  is  sufficient  dispersion  or  variety  of  work.  Concen- 
tration no  doubt  tends  to  mastery  of  content  and  method,  but  it  may 
likewise  tend  toward  an  abridgment  of  the  power  of  making  effective 
intercorrelations. 
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Table  US.— Number  of  departmentally  diferent  subjects  taught  by  teacha-s  daily. 


State. 


One  de- 
partment 
subject. 


Two  de- 
partment 
sutatlecta. 


Three  de- 
partmeni 
subjects. 


partment  partment 


Four  de- 
partment 
sut^ecU. 


FlTeor 
morede- 
partmoDt 
snl^Jeett. 


r 


Arizona  > . 
Colorado. 
nUnois... 
Indiana.. 
Iowa 


Michigan 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

New  Mexico... 
North  DakoU. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 

Percentage  * 


448 
2,213 

1,001 

1,496 

1,0M 

818 

228 

278 

19 

146 

1,721 

168 

1,362 

8 


134 

640 

246 

832 

4 

281 

2 

176 

94 

180 

15 

98 

592 

65 

2 

1 


17 
124 
26 
53 

0 
40 

0 
34 
18 
73 

2 
18 
115 
18 

0 

0 


13.001 
7i89 


2.862 
17.36 


3.26 


72 
a43 


6 

aoo3 


1  No  report. 

*  The  per  cent  was  figured  on  the  Attain  reporting,  16,481. 
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PART  m-— NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 

In  the  study  of  the  nonpublic  schools  the  threefold  classification 
used  in  the  public  schools  is  not  maintained,  but  the  schools  are 
divided  into  four  types  according  to  the  general  character  of  the 
schools.  These  four  types  are:  Private  liigh  schools,  military  high 
schools,  preparatory  high  schools,  and  parochial  liigh  schot>ls,  Iligh 
schools  attached  t^i  higher  institutions  of  leanung  are  classed  as 
preparatory  schools. 

Table  114  shows  that  there  are  87  nonpublic  schools  accredited  by 
the  association.     Of  these,  27  are  private  schoL^lSy  6  are  military,  47 
I  are  preparatory,  and  5  are  parochial.     That  is^  the  number  of  ac- 
■Mredited  nonpubhc  schools  is  only  ono-twelfth  the  number  of  the 
[accredited  pubhc  schools.    Chart  XXXVII  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  nonpublic  schools  by  types. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  accredited  nonpublic  schools  are  located  in 
^  Illinois,  and,  witli  one  exception,  these  are  either  preparatory  or 
private;  Missouri  and  Ohio  have,  respectively,  11  and  10  accredit-ed 
nonpublic  schools ;  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin  havefourschoolsl 
each;  wldle  four  States ^  jirizona,  New  Mexico,  Montana,  and  Wyom- 
ing, have  no  such  schools  accredited.  Chart  XXXVIII  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  nonpublic  schools  by  States, 

Table  114. — Number  and  types  of  nonpuHUc  schooh. 


States, 

PrlTBte. 

Itllitiiry. 

PfOPATBr 

toty. 

PtfO- 
ehba. 

TotiiJ, 

Aii«niiA....    ,,,.. 

0 
1 

11 
1 
0 
0 
3 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
5 
0 
2 
0 

0 

0 

I 
a 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 

0 

15 
1 
2 
6 
3 
0 
T 
0 

a 

5 
0 
6 
0 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

a 
I 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

I 
1 

0 

rolorado.. ,......, ;,.., 

Iliinct^_  ., 

27 

Indiaim ......^..^...v,.^...,.,.....,..., .,,.... 

lovfn  ...••••••...•..•.«•...«.•...•-..-»•..•.., 

KiiTiisas      ..^..•.,,,,......«,*..^,.,. ..*«,.. ,.*'..«... 
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PUPILS. 

Table  115  shows  that  the  nonpublic  schools  enroll  12,355  pupils,  of 
whom  60.25  per  cent,  or  7,472,  are  boys  and  39.75  per  cent,  or  4,889, 
are  girls.  In  the  preparatory  schools  the  boys  exceed  the  girls,  and 
in  parochial  and  private  schools  the  girk  exceed  the  boys.  The  aver- 
age miUtary  school  enrolls  221  pupils;  the  average  preparatory  school 
enrolls  96  girls  and  46  boys,  or  143  pupils;  the  average  private  school 
enrolls  53  boys  and  85  girls,  or  138  pupils;  and  the  average  parochial 
school  enrolls  14  boys  and  48  girls,  or  62  pupils.  If  the  standards  for 
making  the  threefold  division  of  the  public  schools  we^  applied  to 
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Chaxt  XXXVIL— Nmnber  and  types  of  nonpablic  schools:  (a)  prepantory;  (5)  pciyato;  (c)  miliUry; 

(d)  parochial. 

the  nonpubUc  schools,  the  private,  preparatory,  and  parochial  schools 
would  fall  into  the  class  of  the  small  high  schools,  and  the  military 
schools  into  the  class  of  the  medium-sized  schools.  The  total  enroll- 
ment of  the  nonpubUc  schools  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  freshman  or  first-year  class  in  the  pubUc  schools.  The 
fact  that  the  military  schools  enroll  only  boys  would  increase  the 
percentage  of  enrollment  for  boys,  but  exclusive  of  these  schools 
the  enrollment  for  boys  still  exceeds  the  enrollment  for  girls  by  13.2 
per  cent,  the  percentages  being,  for  boys  56.6  per  cent,  for  girls  43.4 
per  cent. 
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r^BLE  llb.^Totnl  mifoUmetU,  &j/  States,  for  each  type  of  nonpublic  achool. 
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Table  116  shows  the  distribution  of  pupils  among  the  four  years 
or  classes  of  nonpublic  high  schools.  Elxpressed  in  percentages,  they 
are:  22.4  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  the  nonpublic  school  pupils 
are  in  the  fourth  year,  25.2  per  cent  in  the  third  year,  24.7  per  cent 
in  the  second  year,  and  27.7  per  cent  in  the  first  year.  Compared 
with  the  public-school  enrollment,  the  distribution  is  less  marked. 
The  difference  in  the  percentages  of  enrollment  of  the  first  and 
fourth  years  of  the  nonpublic  schools  is  but  5.3,  while  for  the  public 
school  there  is  a  loss  of  22.9  per  cent  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year. 

In  the  year  1916  the  nonpublic  schools  graduated  2,535  pupils. 
Of  these,  59.9  per  cent  were  boys  and  40. 1  per  cent  were  girls.  These 
percentages  are  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  percentages  for  the 
public  schools,  where  the  figures  are:  Boys  graduating,  41.9  per 
cent;  girls  graduating,  58.1  per  cent.  Moreover,  of  those  thus  gradu- 
ating, 1 ,460,  or  57.6  per  cent,  entered  institutions  of  higher  learning  the 
succeeding  autumn,  whereas  among  the  graduates  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  same  year  only  38.1  per  cent  continued  their  system- 
atic school  work  immediately.  In  the  nonpublic  schools  the 
ntmiber  of  pupils  graduating  in  1916  was  20.4  per  cent  of  the  entire 
enrollment,  while  in  the  public  schools  the  number  of  pupils  graduating 
this  same  year  was  but  13.9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment. 


Table  117. 
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TEACHERS. 

Table  118  reveals  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the 
87  nonpublic  schools  is  1,175,  or  an  average  of  13.5  teachers  per 
school.  The  typical  public  school  employs  17.6  teachers.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  teachers  of  the  nonpublic  schools  are  employed 
in  the  preparatory  schools;  one-third  are  in  the  private  scho(^, 
while  the  military  and  parochial  schools  employ  but  12.2  per  cent 
of  the  total  number.  As  to  sex,  the  men  exceed  the  women,  but  if 
the  teachers  of  the  military  schools  are  excluded,  then  the  per- 
centages are  50  per  cent  for  men  and  50  per  cent  for  women.  Whether 
the  teachers  of  the  military  schools  are  excluded  or  not,  the  fact 
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Trmains  tCat  tlie  nonpublic  schools  employ  a  larger  percentage  of 
men  than  do  the  public  schools,  the  figures  being:  Public  schools, 
men,  38.25  per  cent;  nonpublic  schools  (including  military  schools) ^ 
men,  54.3  per  cent;   excluding  military  schoolsi  50  per  cent. 
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CHABT  XXXI-X.—Avcingo  nambcr  or  graditati!<)  per  school  In  101(1  luid  flvf*fiigo  numbcf  per  st^hool  Im- 
incdJatdy  entering  oollflge.  Entire  areas'thrj  mimbor  gradtmtbip;  durlc  portloiu  Indicato  (h«  ntimbcn 
goin^  to  ct>UQK(i. 

Table  118,— iVtiniftrr  of  ienehnfi  rmplonrd  in  ihe  vttrimit  lypf*  of  nonpublic  9chooU^ 
with  nvera^s/or  each  type  of  school. 
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ACADEMIC    AND   VOCATIONAL  TEACHERS. 

Table  119  shows  that  the  typical  private  school  employs  9.3  aca* 
demic  teachers  and  4.2  vocational  teachers;  the  typical  military 
school  employs  13.1  academic  teachers  and  3.5  vocational  teachers; 
the  typical  preparatory  school  enploys  10.5  academic  teachers  and 
3.2  vocational  teachers;  and  the  typical  parochial  school  employs 
5.8  academic  teachers  and  2.8  vocational  teachers.  The  typical  non- 
public school,  therefore,  employs  10  academic  teachers  and  3.5  voca- 


Cbabt  XL.—Avenge  number  of  teachers  per  sohool.    Dark  portioiis   indicate  academic  teachers; 
oatUDed  portiODs  indicate  vocatloDal  teachers. 
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Chabt  XLL— Average  number  of  teachers,  by  sexes,  in  the  nonpublic  and  public  schools.    Dark 
portions  indicate  men;    outlined  portioos  Indicate  women. 
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Chabt  XLII.— Percontagos  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  noaimbUo  and  public  schools.    Dark 
portions  indicate  men;  outlined  portioDs  indicate  women. 

tional  teachers.     The  typical  public  school  employs   12   academic 
teachers  and  6.6  vocational  teachers. 

By  comparing  these  figures  with  the  enrollment  figures  of  the 
several  types  of  schools,  the  further  fact  is  brought  out  that  in  the 
public  sdiools  there  is,  on  the  average,  one  teacher  to  every  20.8 
pupils,  whereas  in  the  nonpublic  schools  there  is  one  teacher  for  every 
group  of  10.5  pupils.  Within  the  group  of  nonpublic  schools  them- 
selves the  military  and  parochial  schools  show  interesting  departures 
from  the  nonpublic  school's  norm,  since  the  typical  military  school 
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employs  on©  teacher  for  every  13  pupils  and  the  typical  parochial 
school  one  teacher  for  every  7  pupils, 
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Pereentagee:  Vocational  teachers,  25.8  per  cent;  academic  tearhero,  74.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  nonpubhc  schools,  872,  or 
74.2  per  cent,  are  academic  teachers,  and  303,  or  25.8  per  cent^  are 
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ART  XLtH.—Peroaotacei  of  academic  and  vocatiotuil  tonrbrra  in  the  ntmpublic  and  pubUc  HchocHB. 
Dnrk  portlona lodleata academic  teachDi^:  outlined  portion.^  indicate  vocatlooal  t«Rchc>Ts. 

vocational,  while  for  the  public  schools  the  percentages  are  67.36  per 
cent  for  academic  teachers  and  32.64  per  cent  for  vocational.  Tlie 
highest  percentage  of  vocational  teachers  is  found  in  the  parochial 
schools,  and  the  largest  percentage  of  academic  teachers  are  in  the 
military  schools.  The  percentage  of  academic  teachers  for  the  pri- 
vate, military,  preparatory,  and  parochial  schools  are,  raspectivcly, 
68.8,  79.1 ,  76,8,  and  65.1  per  cent.  In  every  caaa  except  the  parochial 
scliouls,  they  exceed  the  percentage  of  academic  teachers  for  the 
public  schools, 

NEW   TEACHERS, 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  of  the  nonpublic  schools,  290,  or 
24.7  per  cent,  were  new  to  the  system  in  1916.  Of  these,  203,  or  70 
per  cent,  were  academic  teachers,  and  87,  or  30  per  cent,  were  voca- 
tional teachers.     These  percentages  are  slightly  }>elow  those  for  the 
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public  schools.  Speaking  in  tenns  of  the  average  number  of  new 
teachers  per  school,  the  nonpublic  schools  have  3.3  new  teachers  per 
school ;  the  public,  4.5  new  teachers  per  school.  It  is  evident  from 
a  comparison  of  the  tables  of  new  teachers  for  the  nonpublic  and  pub- 
lic schools  that  the  shifting  of  teachers  each  year  is  practically  the 
same^  but  that  the  shift  is  greater  among  the  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  in  the  nonpublic  schools. 

The  number  of  new  academic  teachers  without  college  degrees  is 
very  smaU,  being  but  5.3  per  cent  of  the  total  nmnber  of  new  aca- 
demic teachers  and  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  corps  of  academic 
teachers.  These  percentages  differ  but  slightly  from  those  for  the 
public  schools.  The  per  cent  of  academic  teachers  without  any  pre- 
vious teaching  is  greater  for  the  public  schools,  than  for  the  non- 


Chabt  XLI v. —Average  number  of  new  teachen  per  school.    Dark  portSoos  indicate  men;  outlined  po^ 

tions  indicate  women. 
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Chart  XLV.— Percentage  of  annual  shif tings  of  teacliers.    Dark  portions  indicate  percentage  of  new 
teachers;  outlined  portions  indicate  percentage  of  not  new  teachers. 

public  schools,  a  fact  which  would  indicate  that  the  public  schools 
are  recruiting  more  new  teachers  than  the  nonpublic  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nonpublic  schools  are  employing  more  new  teachers 
without  11  hours  of  professional  study  than  are  the  public  schools, 
21.6  per  cent  of  the  new  academic  teachers  not  having  had  11  hours 
of  professional  study,  while  for  the  public  schools  the  percentage  is 
but  12.3  per  cent. 

More  than  half  (52.4  per  cent)  of  the  vocational  teachers  of  the 
nonpublic  schools  are  college  graduates,  while  only  40.1  per  cent  of 
the  vocational  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  college  graduates. 
The  subjects  they  teach,  named  in  order  of  instances,  are  industrial 
subjects,  art,  science,  physical  education,  and  commercial  subjects. 
For  the  public  schools  the  industrial  and  commercial  subjects  lead. 
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Table  120. —  Training  and  experience  of  academic  teachers. 
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Chabt  XLVI.— Academic  training  of  teachers.    Dark  portions  indicate  percentage  holding  bachelor's 
degrees;  dotted  portion,  master's  degrees;  outlined  portions,  doctor's  degrees. 
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Chabt  XLVn.—ProlesBlooal  training  of  teachers.    Dark  portions  indicate  peroenUge  having  11  hoars  or 
more;  dotted  porticos,  less  than  11  hoorsi  outlined  portions,  none. 

The  preceding  tables  show  that  the  nonpublic  schools  have  4.3 
per  cent  of  their  academic  teachers  who  teach  more  than  the  number 
of  periods  per  week  approved  by  the  North  Central  Association; 
nevertheless,  in  this  respect,  the  violations  of  standards  by  the  non- 
public schools  are  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  public  schools,  which 
have  9.25  per  cent  of  their  academic  teachers  teaching  more  than  35 
periods  per  week. 

The  nonpublic  schools  likewise  have  a  total  of  103  classes,  which 
are  oversize.  Of  these,  77  are  found  in  the  preparatory  schools,  25 
in  the  private  schools,  1  in  the  military  schools,  and  none  in  the 
parochiid  schools. 
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EXPERIENCE  OF  TEACHERS. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  nonpublic  school  teachers  have  had  more 
than  6  years'  experience,  and  over  25  per  cent  have  had  over  15 
years'  experience.  The  private  schools  lead  in  the  percentage  of 
most  experienced  teachers,  having  67.1  per  cent  of  them  with  over  6 
years'  experience,  and  neariy  half  of  them  with  more  than  15  years' 
experience.  The  percentages  of  teachers  with  no  experience,  and 
with  1  to  3  years'  experience,  differ  but  slightly  from  those  for  the 
public  schools.  Chart  XLVIII  shows  the  percentages  of  experienced 
teachers  in  the  various  nonpublic  schools. 


Nonpoblio 


PnbUo 


P&rochial 


Prvparatory 


Private 


MUiUry 


Chabt  XLVIII.— Experience  of  teachers.  Dark  potUaaa  indicate  percentage  with  6  yean  but  leas  than 
15  years;  checkered  portions,  15  or  more  years;  shaded  portloos,  from  3  to  6  years;  dotted  portiflns, 
less  than  3  years;  oatUned  portions,  nooe. 

Table  121. — Summary  of  facts  respecting  the  teaching  experience  of  teachers. 


Classes  of  schools. 


Percent 

Tri  thout 

previoos 

experience. 


Percent 
with  less 

than 

Syears* 

experience. 


Percent 

with  8  but 

less  than 

0  years' 

experience. 


Percent 

with  6  bat 

less  than 

15  years' 

experience. 


Percent 

with  more 

than 

ISyeartf' 
experienoa 


Pnyate  schools 

Military  schools 

Preparatory  schools. . 

Parochial  schools 

A II  nonpublic  schools 
All  pubiio  schools... . . 


4.8 
7.2 
4.7 
11.6 
&3 
4.9 


II.  0 
16.6 
13.0 
13.0 
13.5 
15.4 


16.2 
19.6 
20.1 
20.9 
18.8 
23.3 


36.5 
28.8 
38.3 
39.5 
36.8 
86.6 


8Qi6 
27.8 
219 
18.9 
25.5 
19.8 


SALARIES. 


The  nonpublic  schools  have  the  largest  per  cent  of  high-salaried 
teachers,  but  as  Table  121  shows  that  they  have  had  on  an  average 
more  years  of  experience  in  teaching,  this  fact  is  not  surprising, 
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since  iTirrease  in  salary  nncl  numbor  t)f  yours'  oxperienro  hi  teftchmg 
usually  correlate  highly.  More  than  half  of  the  nonpuljlic-school 
teachers  are  receiving:  more  than  $1,200,  and  about  one-tliird  of  these 
receive  over  $1,800.  Among  the  vocational  teachers  of  the  non- 
public schools  the  Balariea  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  academic 
teachers*  A  larger  per  cent  of  vocational  teachers  are  receiving 
salarie^a  under  $675  than  m  true  of  the  academic  teachers;  while  a 
smaller  per  cent  are  receiving  $l,SOO  salaries.  Tliis  is  also  true  for 
the  public  schools. 


20       30        40        9^        60       70        60       ^       lOO 


Konpubllo  I 


pubUe 


mmmM 


Cbabt  XLIX.-^'^alarics  of  academic  teachers  {in  pereeata^es).  Dark  portioas  indicate  wilary  of  tl^aoo  tci 
fI,7W:  cherlror^  portions  indicate  salary  of  fsiw  toll,  190;  ehadiK]  portions  indicate  aaiary  of  ffiTCto 
1:^09^  dattod  porf[on!i  indioato  aalaiy  over  ll,d(XV;  ogtliiii<d  portlaas  Indicate  salary  undi^r  1075. 


2o     so     40     so    eo     7o     ec    90     loo 


Noli  public 


•«Avffaa^^mismxmM 


CuAar  L.^Salarieft  of  vocatloiial  t«aeherv  (tn  pea'«iitae!Qfi).    Divialona  as  En  Chart  XLtX. 
T\BM?  \22. ^Sumnmr^  of/acts  rupecHtiff  the  salaries  ofacod^ime  and  vocational  ttachen. 


C|iiii«Mt  or  tfochers. 


Per  cent 

Twcmt 

Feroent 

P«e«Dt 

Percent 

wlthaaLary 
over  11^800. 

with  salary 

with  salary 

wlthjsalary 

wfth  salary 

Ian  than 

167.1  to 

1900  to 

11,200  to 

•075. 

•8». 

I     11,190. 

ll,79<L 

4.1 

15.? 

83.  S 

32.4 

13.9 

.0 

LS 

mo 

S8  3 

17.  S 

7  S 

1S.5 

B^i 

42.0 

8.3 

9  6 

47,0 

88.t 

4.7 

*0 

(.8 

16.7 

27.3 

8».3 

ILO 

A  A 

27.rl 

S».t 

22,7 

t.4 

17.5 

U.4 

27.1 

87.7 

e,i 

b.ti 

U.8 

11.8 

29.1 

41  i 

'2L» 

IS  3 

ai7 

29  2 

4.9 

».« 

IB.S 

SB.  5 

115 

.0 

IB  A 

14. » 

m4 

33.1 

a  3 

9.7 

2&S> 

aa.a 

34.0 

6.2 

▲GADBMIC. 

PrtparatiOfy, 

Pvodblftt 

All  iraoimblto  combliied ... 
PubUn  schools , 

Y(MUTI0KAL. 

Bitnit«. 

Mmtary 

Preparatory , 

i^arochlfll 

All  r^impubtio  combined.... 
Public  schools 


ACADEMIC  TRAINING. 


Tables  123-126  were  compiled  from  the  individuai  teacher  cards. 
However,  all  the  teachers  were  not  represented,  and  in  interpreting 
the  percentages  given,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  based  on 
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the  actual  number  of  teachers  reporting.     Of  the  total  number  of 
teachers,  76.2  per  cent  reported. 

Of  the  teachers  of  the  nonpublic  schools,  70.4  per  cent  hold  college 
d^rees;  46  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  who  reported  hold 
bachelor's  degrees;  22.6  per  cent  hold  master's  degrees;  and  1.7  per 
cent  hold  doctor's  degrees.  A  larger  percentage  of  teachers  in  the 
nonpublic  schools  hold  masters'  or  doctor's  d^rees  than  is  tr^a  of 
the  public  schools,  but  fewer  hold  bachelor's  d^rees.  Of  the  teachers 
in  the  nonpublic  schools,  30  per  cent  are  vnthout  coUege  degrees, 
while  only  20  per  cent  are  without  coUege  degrees  in  the  public 
schools.  As  to  the  per  cent  of  teachers  with  both  college  and  normal 
training,  the  nimibers  differ  but  slightly  for  the  two  systems  of  schools, 
about  one-foiu*th  of  the  teachers  in  both  cases  having  had  both  kinds 
of  training. 


Table  123. — Academic  training  of  teachers  in  nonpu 

blic  schools. 

1 

Schools 

Teach- 
ers re- 
porting. 

Number 

with  Ph.  D. 

degree. 

Number 

with  M.  A. 

or  M.S. 

degree. 

1 
Number     1 
with        '  Total  with  bachekr 
bachelor's        or  higher  dc^gree. 
degree. 

States. 

"K.^ 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Men. 

6 

147 

3 

24 

11 
4 
30 
18 
17 
42  ' 

18  ! 

320 

Wom- 

ToUL 

In 

Colorado 

1 
27 
2 
6 
C 
2 
11 
5 
2 
8 
1 

25 

389 
19 
66 
31 
25 

116 
53 
30 
76 
12 
57 

904 

1 
6 
0 
0 

s 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 

0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

58 

1? 

3 
1 

10 
5 
9 

13 
0 
3 

3 
30 
4 
7 
2 
7 
11 
14 
1 
3 
2 
7 

«3          86 
3           10 

13           16 
8            5 
3            8 

20  i        46 

13  '        12 

1? 

Illinois 

119 
14 
23 
7 
15 
57 
27 
8 

206 

Iowa 

17 

Kanmif 

47 

Michigan 

18 

MlDno^ta 

19 

Mljsoiiri 

87 

Nebraska 

45 

North  DakoU 

8 
27 

0 
13 

7 
4 
6 
12 

% 

Ohio 

7  1         49 

South  DakoU 

9              ft 

Wisconsin 

19 
317 

37 

Total 

76 

11 

5 

114 

91 

195 

221 

«37 

PerfH^tage 

1  77 

2?  R 

'        4in 

70l4 

1  Indiana  reports  are  missing  and  two  schools  each  from  Nebraska,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  and  one  from 
Michigan  did  not  report. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

Table  124  shows  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  public-school  teachers  are  better  trained  professionally 
than  are  the  teachers  of  the  nonput)lic  schools. 

Table  125  shows  that  the  teachers  of  the  nonpublic  schools  are, 
for  the  most  part,  teaching  the  subjects  in  which  they  specialized  at 
college.  But  10.7  per  cent  fail  in  this  respect.  In  the  public  schools, 
79.71  per  cent  only  are  teaching  their  academic  specialty. 

Whether  teachers,  as  a  rule,  teach  several  subjects  in  the  non- 
public schools  is  told  by  Table  126.  Here  it  is  seen  that  82.6  per  cent 
teach  but  one  subject,  12.3  per  cent  teach  two  subjects,  and  only 
5.2  per  cent  teach  more  than  three  subjects. 
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Tarlr  12A. ^Pro/egsionai  training  of  aU  leachtrs  in  f nonpublic  schooh^  academic  and 

vocational,^ 


8Uto. 

Teaohi-rs 
f«porUii£, 

Xumtwr   , 
traioM  In 

inyth  nor- 
ma) sohcM)! ' 

BTl4 

collepe. 

Numb*'! 

without 

credit  in 

eduentloD. 

Ntimher 
wlthli'ss 
than  11 
hours  in 
eduofttioik. 

Namb#T 
with  n 
hours  or 
inar^ia 
«ducatioa. 

Ckilonjdo*  ,..»>. -  - 

24 

383 

19 

31 
2S 

tio 

30 

« 
13 
57 

8 
78 

m 

10 

S 

31 

39 

m 

30 
10 

5 
194 

6 
21 
16 

2 
&5 

8 
10 
37 

7 

S 
71 
0 
6 
2 
2 
12 
6 
3 

IS 
3 
8 

16 

Illinois 

lown....,, 

m 

13 
27 

MictHpan 

llflriTMt>Mlti>                            ,  .  J 

13 
19 

Wasoun *.^....... 

Nebra&ka. 

43 
44 

North  Dakota. 

17 

Ohio    --,,., .^....- 

South  Dakota. 

34 
2 

Wiscootin..... 

29 

Tomi 

Pero^nta^ 

m 

i              333 
afi.3 

42.9 

I'Jl 
ll.S 

375 
42.3 

>  Indtitno  report  missings  as  w»ll  an  on«  or  two  schools  from  N«br«k«ka,  Ohio.  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
10       lo     JO       4o      5o      *o       TO      ao      »p  ,  too 


KonpubUc 


PahlJo 


LT.— LHjpurtmcata  ly  different  mil  , 
uochins  onQ  suhjoc't;  UoitM  portii 


I  by  teachors  dnily.    Dark  portioui  IndlctitD  per- 
.uLjjoct«;  outlined  portions,  three  or  more  subJoc*t4. 


TAi*tK  V2T^,—Cntrrr^pt>nt]r7}rt  of  subjects  of  amdemw  speeitdhatlons  and  of  claMranm 

teacning,^ 


St4kt«. 

Nranberof 
tciichi^rs 
reporting. 

Nomber 
Itcfideniffl 

SpMlAttlliB, 

NQtllb«r 

tuit 
teaoiiiag 
ftciwIaraM 

Cotonido.... - ». .• - 

23 
333 
19 
53 
29 
23 

m 

30 
«3 
12 

60 

20 

29 

17 

51 
27 
23 
100 
52 
38 
51 
12 
47 

3 

Illinois ,,.: ..-..,.. 

50 

Iowa      .,,,,„.,,,»..... ,.,fc..,,,.,,«,*»,*-»-^---. ,,«.^_*-.. 

Kiiosas. 

fcUchipon. 

Minnesota 

Bli^^ouri                                                 , -,-- 

Ncbraiika. . 

North  Dakota. i..— 

Ohio , 

12 

South  Dakota... .^H'- 

Wi4coiiihi , 

Total 

79e 

711 
§9.3 

85 

Pfln9«ii(a£t  . 

10.7 

I  See  footnote  to  Table  194. 
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Table  120. — Number  of  departmerUally  different  subjects  taught  by  teachers  daily  J 


state. 

One 
sabject. 

Two 
subjects. 

Three  or 

more 
fol^iects. 

State. 

One 
sabject. 

Two 
sabjects. 

Three  or 

moro 
sol^ieols. 

Oolondo 

19 
307 
14 
63 
24 

5 
43 

! 

0 
2 

1 
1 
1 
6 
0 
1 
1 

Nebruka 

22 
32 
12 
55 

19 
20 
0 

I 

17 

nunoi^ 

Ohfc) 

14 

Iowa 

South  Pakota 

Wisconsin 

0 

Faivmr 

0 

Iffinhlnm 

Total 

Iftnn^^^tn       .,,, 

15                2 
110                  0 

fiSS 
S2.6 

102 
12.3 

43 

>ll|^imiii         ,      .. 

Perocnta|[«*... 

Su2 

North  Dakou 

25 

3 

I  See  footnote  to  Table  124. 


>  rercentagos  based  on  number  reporting. 
LIBRARIES. 


Table  127  gives  the  data  respecting  libraries  in  nonpublic  schools. 
These  schools  have  an  average  of  7,075  volumes  per  school,  and 
spend  annually  $548  to  maintain  each  library.  The  pubUc  schools 
have  but  2,304  volumes  per  school,  and  spend  annually  only  S221.43 
for  maintenance. 

Table  127. — Number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  and  annual  expenditures  for  library  books. 


Types  of  school. 


Number 
of  schools. 


Volumes 
inUbrariee. 


Annual 

expendi- 

tursB. 


Average 

number 

Tohimes 

per  school. 


ATerace 

exp6oai> 

turesper 

jear. 


Private  schools 

Preparatory  schools. 

Mihtary  schools 

Parochial  schools. . . 

Total 


82,121 

496,625 

14,550 

22,227 


18,666 

87,181 
960 
960 


S7 


615,623 


47,746 


2,033 
10,566 
2,426 
4,445 


7,075 


791 
158 
320 

~548 


VALUE  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

Table  128  gives  the  value  of  the  material  equipment  of  various 
sorts.    The  comparisons  are  based  on  the  average  value  per  schooL 

In  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  manual  training  the  average 
value  of  equipments  per  school  is  $1,348,  $1,102,  $1,109,  and  $885, 
respectively,  as  compared  with  $1,099,  $808,  $448,  and  $2,829  for 
the  public  schools.  Except  in  manual  training,  the  equipment  is 
more  elaborate  in  the  nonpublic  schools.  Apparently  the  nonpublic 
schools  are  not  stressing  manual  training. 

In  cooking  and  sewing  the  average  value  of  equipment  is  $462 
and  $155,  respectively,  as  compared  with  $668  and  $306  for  the  public 
schools.  The  military  schools  are  excluded  because  they  do  not 
teach  this  work.  With  respect  to  cooking  and  sewing,  tJie  publio 
schools  have  proportionately  better  equipments. 

The  same  holds  true  when  comparing  the  average  value  of  equip- 
ments in  commerce  and  maps  and  charts,  the  figures  being  $448 
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and  $125,  respectively,  (or  the  lumpublic  schooia  and  8792  and  $162 
for  tho  public  schools. 

In  phj^ical  geography  the  average  value  of  equipment  is  nearly 
the  same  for  the  nonpublic  and  public  schools.  As  for  agriculture, 
evidently  the  subject  has  not  yet  found  its  way  extensively  into  the 
nonpublic  schools,  for  very  little  data  concerning  it  were  found  in 
the  reports. 

With  respect  to  data  coBc^ming  the  value  of  gymnasiums  and 
playgrounds,  startling  facta  are  revealed.  The  nonpublic  schools 
have  an  average  value  of  $25,224  per  school  for  gymnasiums  and 
playgrounds,  against  $6,426  for  the  public  schools.  The  total  value 
of  g}'mnasiums  and  playgrounds  in  the  nonpublic  schools  is  $1 ,942,225, 
the  military  schools  having  gymnasium  and  playground  equipments 
equivalent  to  the  total  value  of  all  other  types  put  together. 

The  total  value  of  the  entire  school  plant,  buildings  and  grounds, 
reaches  the  huge  sum  of  $16,329,957  for  the  77  nonpublic  schools 
reporting  in  this  instance.  This  sum  is  12,5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
valuation  of  the  public  schools  ($130,443,348),  though  the  number  of 
schools  reporting  is  but  7.4  per  cent  of  the  ntimber  of  public  schools. 
Speaking  in  averages  per  school,  the  value  of  the  entire  plant  for 
nonpublic  schools  is  $209,358,  against  $126,398  for  the  public  schools. 

Ingeneraljit  can  be  said,  speaking  relatively,  the  nonpublic  schools 
represent  more  capital  investment,  with  better  equipments  in 
physics,  chemistry,  biolog}%  and  especially  in  gymnasiums  and 
playgrounds^  but  in  manual  training,  sewing,  cooking,  commercial 
work,  and  maps  and  charts  the  public  schools  have  better  equipments. 
However,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  in  the  nonpublic  schools  is  only  half  of  that  of  the  public 
schools.  This  fact  tends  to  decrease  the  '*  average  value  per  school," 
but  to  increase  the  ^*per  capita-'  value  of  eqiupment.  On  such  a 
basis,  the  nonpublic  schools  woulil  have  the  advantage.  Chart  LIT 
b  a  comparative  representation  of  average  value  of  equipments  in 
the  nonpublic  and  public  schools,  omitting  representation  of  gym- 
nasiums and  playgrounds. 

Tablk  128. — Summarif  of  average  t^lut  (per  $chool)/or  vartotm  equipmenU, 


Kinda  of  eqtii{>m«nt. 


Phyadcs 

Cbemimry. 

Biology 

Cooking.. .!7r^.. ...... ...... 

Sewtu^,.,.. „, 

Commercial 

Physietl  KcogTAphy , . . , . 

gpsaadoliftrfei 
iTgrouiidstiMl  gTmiittitmi, 
iir«  plant...., 


Private        KUlUirr 

schools,        iohoots. 


11,227 

ff72 
612 
3G0 

m 

lit) 

1(99 
]«8»7II0 


H75 

400 

JOO 

1.11« 


m 

so 

70 
2110.  l<Wt 


Pmtfaftory 
•ebooli. 


11,500 

1;377 
1,100 
1, 150 

l^t 

529 
lOB 

30,g58 
Zl<(,282 


PiroohlAl 
aebool!. 


t.oto 

3,171 
100 
253 
190 
&$0 
61 

2.0O0 
155,004 


AllBooptib- 

lieschoolft. 


1,103 
1,100 

8SS 

¥a 

155 
448 
10» 

im 

25,234 
209. 35§ 
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geography  ^H    ■  w  ^ 


Chast  LII.— Avenge  value,  per  achcwl,  of  equipment.    Dark  porUonfl  indicate  public  schools:  oat&ned 
portioDs  indicate  noopnblic  schools. 
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OFFERINGS  IN  ACADEMIC  SUBJECTS. 


189 


A  study  of  Table  120  shows  that  four  nratlomir  suhjorf  *<  aro  ofTornil 
by  all  of  the  uonpublic  schools,  namely,  English,  algebra,  getniiotry 
and  Latin,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Latin,  ia  tnie  of  the  public 
schools.  German  ranks  next  to  the  suV)jeets  mentioned  nbove.  beinp; 
found  in  96,5  per  cent  of  the  nonpublic  8(*hoolrt,  when^ais  FrencJi  in 


Knglijib 


i;  itotttt 


taught  in  but  62.9  per  cent  of  the  nonpublic  8c*hoobi.  The  langiuigm 
offexedf  arranged  with  regpect  to  the  largest  percentage  of  schoob 
offering  them,  ia  aa  foDowa:  Latin  firet,  Gennan  ae<x>n*1,  Rpankh  third, 
French  fouiiii,  and  Greek  fifth.  The  aanm  order  holda  for  the  public 
acbools.  However,  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  nonpublic  arhofila  offer 
Greekj  36.5  per  eeoi  of  Ihem  giving  opportunitj  for  the  attid^'  of  ibis 
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language,  while  in  the  public  schools  the  percentage  is  but  3.59  per 
cent.  General  science  is  offered  by  only  9.7  per  c^it  o^  the  nonpublic 
schools,  but  is  found  in  more  tiian  half  of  the  public  schools.  The 
subjects  found  in  the  nonpublic  schools  arranged  according  to  rank 
on  a  percentage  basis  are  as  follows:  English,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
Latin  leading;  followed  by  German,  ancient  history,  United  States 
history  and  civics,  physics,  chemistry,  medieval  and  modem  history, 
botany,  English  history,  physical  geography,  trigonometry,  physiol- 
ogy, Spanish,  French,  Greeks  pobtic  speaking,  xoidogy,  economy,  and 
general  science.  Chart  LIII  shows  the  extent  to  which  these  sub- 
jects are  offered. 

Table  129.   -AcadeuMe  curricular  oJffrin§9f^  in  pircentafjes,  in  the  nonpublic  9chools, 


Subjects. 


English 

Latin 

Greek 

Oomon 

French 

Spanish • 

Ancient  history 

Medieval  and  modem  history. 

English  history 

American  history  and  civics 

Algebra . .-. 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoolo^ 

Bloloffy 

Physiology 

Physical  gofgraphy 

General  science 

Economics 

Public  speaking 


F^T'eewtages 

of  spliula  eflering. in  units. 

N-. 

On(^ 
unit. 

tmit. 

One    1 

and    1    Two 
one-hair  units, 
units.  1 

1 

Two 

one-half 
units. 

Three 
units. 

l|ii.7 

10.5 

Four 
unitb. 

at 

Kl   3 

.0 



1.1 

36.S 

36.1 
22.1 



S$.4 

«3.5 

3.5 



37.2 

22  1 

5.8 

23  2 

37.1 

, 

1^  6 

•1.8 
4.6 

1«15 

:::::::: 

'»§ 

22.0 
18.ft 

33.0 
33.« 

ai 

20.9 
22,0 

ai 

80.3 
«6.1 
4S.5 

1i 

18.6 

24.3 

30.) 

1 

49.0 

1                             1 

aa 

19.7 
23.3 

81.4 

.0 

.0 

72-0' [ 

5S.8 

j 

14  0 

n.2 

71.9 

m.7 

R.l 
2.3 
W.4 
15.1 
U.6 
3.5 
Id.  4 

12 

::::::: 

3.6 
3,4 

24.7 
3f^3 

60.9 

1             ""         \" 

79.S 

1 

Sfid 

51. 3 

j 

90.  Z 

1 

75.6 

A5.3 



2.3 



>  Three  schools  offer  workiv  gadlofy  and  tn  jackilcgy. 
OFFERINGS  IN  VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

It  is  evident  from  Table  130  that  the  offerings  in  vocational  subjects 
are  small,  and  in  comparison  with  the  public  schools  very  small.  la 
only  one  subject — physical  education — do  the  nonpublic  schools  have 
a  larger  percentage  of  offerings  and  this  is  slight.  In  aU  other  voca- 
tional subjects  the  public  schools  have  a  larger  percentage  of  offerings 
and  in  some  cases  over  three  times  as  large.  This  last  statement  fe 
true  of  manual  training  and  commercial  arithmetic.  The  nonpublic 
schools  are  much  more  academic  than  the  public  schools  and  seemingly 
are  much  more  conservative  in  introducing  the  newer  vocational  sub- 
jects. Chart  LIV  shows  the  offerings  of  vocational  subjects  in 
graphical  form.     On  an  average  the  nonpublic  schools  offer  25.3  units 
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Music 

Art 

Sewing 

Bookkeeping 

Cooking 

Stenography 

Commercial  arithmetic 

Physical  training 

Manual  training 

Typewriting 

Commercial  law 
Agricultnro 

Normal  training 


Chart  LIV.— Vocational  offerings  (in  percentages).    Dark  portions  indicate  nonpablic  schools;  Mt- 
lined  jKirtions  indicate  public  schools. 
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of  academic  subjects  and  only  5  units  of  vocational  subjects.  Ti 
131  shows  the  ]>ercentages  of  oflferings  in  academic  and  vocatii! 
subjects  in  the  various  types  of  nonpublic  schools. 


Table  l.'iO. —  Vocational  currictdar  offeringSy  in  percentages ,  in  the  nonpublic  *-  hi 


Subjects. 


Stenography 

Typewriting 

CommerdaTarithmetic 

Commercial  law 

Bookkeeping 

Ifanual  training 

Cooking 

Sewing 

AgrlcuJtur«» 

Art 

Music 

Physical  education 

Normal  training 


Percentage  of  srhoob  offering,  in  units. 


Xonp. 


One^ialf 

'     unit.     ! 


70.1 

74.5 
71.3 
74.7 
63.2 
73.« 
04.2 
62.9 
78.2 
02.9 
58.6 
71.3 
86.4 


13.8 
19.5 


6.9 


One 

unit. 


19.5 
19.5 
14.9 

5.7 
23.0 

9.2 
24.7 
28.4 

9.2 
18.6 
23.0 

at>.7 


One  and 

onMial/ 

units. 


Two 
units. 


Table  I'M.     Average  number  of  academic  and  vocational  units  offered  in  each  tyjn   i 

nonpublic  tchools. 


Typi^s  of  srhool. 


Privnte  school 

Military  school 

f*rPimratory  .school 
Parochial  school .   . 

AIltviMS 


Number  of 

academic 

units. 


26.5 

ao.5 

21.1 

25.0 
25.3 


Number  of 

vocational 

units. 


5.0 
7.3 
4.7 
6.8 
5.0 


Total 
number 
of  units. 


31.5 
37.8 
28.8 
30.8 
30.4 


Percentage '  Percental 

of  of 

academic     vocatioiiaJ 

units.  unit5. 


84.1 
83.7 
80.6 
81.2 
83.4 


i:». ' 
16.. 
19  4 
l.v  '- 
Hj.t) 
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PART  IV.— GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


Til©  North  Central  -iVssociation  at  the  time  of  this  study  (1917) 
comprises  18  States  and  accredits  87  ixonpiil>lic  secondary  schools 
and  1,078  public  secondar^^  schools.  Of  the  public  sch<x>b  1,032  are 
considered  in  this  study.  Of  these^  234  are  large  schools  (enroll- 
ment over  450),  239  are  small  schoole  (enrollment  not  to  exceed  150), 
and  559  are  medium  schools  (enrollment  151  to  450),  These  1,119 
schools  (1,032  public  and  87  nonpublic)  enroll  380,863  pupils,  or  an 
average  of  348  per  sciiool.  Of  these  pupik,  213,149  are  gii*la  and 
176,716  are  boys,  being  an  excess  of  36,433  girls,  or  an  average 
excess  of  33  per  school.  Divided  by  classes,  142,668,  or  37,72  per 
cent  of  the  entire  enroUment,  are  freshmen;  102,438,  or  27*08  per 
cent,  are  sophmores;  74,057,  or  19.58  per  cent,  are  jimiors;  and  59,038, 
or  15.61  per  cent,  are  seniors. 

Takhig  the  public  schools  by  themselves,  tlie  study  shows:  Boys 
enrolled  equal  44.8  per  cent;  girls  enrolled  equal  55.2  per  cent. 
The  large  schools  enroll  55.76  per  c«nt  of  the  entire  number  of  pupils 
ill  North  Central  Schools;  the  medium  shools,  37,19  per  cent;  and 
the  small  schools,  7.05  per  cent.  The  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  is 
approximately  1  to  something  between  16  and  25,  The  number 
of  graduates  in  1916  was  52,416,  or  13*88  per  cent  of  the  entire 
enrollment.  Of  this  number,  20,201  persons,  or  38.50  per  cent, 
entered  institutions  of  higher  learning  the  foUowmg  autumn.  Of  the 
enrollment  of  377,484  pupils,  51,913,  or  13.75  per  cent,  are  not 
residents  of  the  particular  school  district  in  which  they  are  attending 
schooh 

Concerning  the  teachers  hi  the  public  schools,  the  study  shoiiv^ 
the  numbers  to  be:  Men  6,916  (38.25  per  cent);  women  11^163 
(61.75  per  cent);  academic  12,420  (67.36  per  cent);  vocational  6,007 
(32.64  p€*r  c^it).  Of  these,  2,982  academic  teachers,  or  24.04  per 
cent,  and  1,747  vocational  teachers,  or  29.08  per  cent,  were  new  to 
the  given  system  the  year  in  which  the  data  for  this  study  were 
collected.  Of  the  2,982  new  academic  teachers,  149,  or  4.98  per 
cent,  are  lacking  a  college  degree;  368,  or  12.30  per  cent,  are  lacking 
the  prascribed  amount  of  11  semesters  hours  in  education:  and  660, 
or  22.06  per  cent,  were  teaching  their  first  year  in  public  schools. 
If  all  the  teachers  (and  not  merely  academic  teachers  or  new 
teachers)  be  considered,  the  study  reveals  that  71,  out  of  approxi- 
mately 17,000  persons  who  replied  to  the  queries,  hold  the  degree  of 
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Ph.  D.;  1,668  hold  a  master's  degree;  4,323  have  had  trainiiig  in 
both  normal  school  and  university;  4,529  have  no  college  credit  in 
education ;  1 ,905  have  some  college  credit  in  education,  but  not  1 1 
semesters  hours;  and  10,500  have  college  credit  in  education  equal 
to  or  exceeding  11  hours.  Of  the  6,007  vocational  teachers,  2,454, 
or  40.85  per  cent,  hold  a  coUege  degree. 

In  teaching  experience  the  tables  show  the  following:  4.90  per 
cent  of  all  teachers  have  had  no  previous  expwienoe;  15.37  per  cent 
have  had  less  than  3  years';  23.31  per  cent  have  less  than  6  years'; 
36.59  per  cent  have  less  than  15  years';  and  19.81  per  cent  have 
more  than  15  years*. 

Respecting  the  length  of  the  school  day,  30  report  having  a  five- 
period  day,  85  a  six-period  day,  516  a  seven-period  day,  330  an 
eight-period  day,  and  39  more  than  eight  periods  per  day.  I^e- 
wise,  470  have  class  periods  of  40  minutes;  480,  class  periods  of  45 
minutes;  26,  class  periods  of  50  minutes;  and  66,  still  longer  class 
periods. 

Among  the  12,420  academic  teachers,  8,973  teach  no  more  than 
five  periods  per  day;  3,666  teach  six  ]>eriodB  'per  day;  and  305  teach 
seven  periods  per  day.  Moreover,  1,149  ]>ersons  are  occupied  with 
school  work  in  excess  of  the  maxim^im  number  of  thirty-five  45- 
mmute  periods  per  week. 

Again,  of  the  17,000  persons  answering  the  direct  query,  13,499, 
or  79.71  per  cent,  are  teaching  the  subjects  in  which  they  specialized 
in  college  or  university,  leaving  1,911,  or  11.28  per  cent,  who  are 
teaching,  in  part  at  least,  work  for  which  they  had  not  been  speci- 
fically prepared  to  teach.  Still  furthw,  13,003,  or  78.89  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  reporting,  are  confining  their  teaching  to  a  single  de- 
partment of  study;  2,862,  or  17.36  per  ceat,  distribute  their  energies 
over  two  fields  of  interest;  538,  or  3.26  per  cent,  teach  in  three  de- 
partments of  instruction;  and  76  persons  scatter  their  attention  i>ver 
more  than  three  fields. 

In  regard  to  salaries,  6.66  per  cent  of  all  teachers  were  receiving 
less  than  $675  per  annum;  25.29  per  cent  were  receiving  something 
between  $675  and  $899;  38.84  per  cent  were  receiving  between  $900 
and  $1,199;  24.01  per  cent  were  receiving  between  $1,200  and  $1,799; 
and  5.17  per  cent  were  receiving  over  $1,800. 

Considering  the  buildings  and  equipment,  the  report  shows  33.43 
per  cent  of  the  schools  to  have  been  erected  since  1910,  and  21.60 
per  cent  of  them  in  the  half  decade  from  1905  to  1910.  The  1.032 
public  schools  contain  2,477,882  volumes  in  their  libraries,  or  an 
average  of  2,307  volumes  per  school,  and  each  school  is  expending 
annually  $221.43  for  library  purposes. 
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Equipment. 


Fhysioi. ... 
BJc* 


Biolfl^. 


Africultiffe 
Manoal  Iniinfiig 
Cooldog 


Tirtalvalnc.  I^^Jf*' 


*1. 


Sewing 

Commercial  work i 

Ibps  and  dutfts 

Qjrnmasinia  p"^  pliy  grounds ...- 1       0, 

Complete  plant 130, 


134,952 

$1,000 

834,101 

806 

462.884 

448 

105,293 

117.01 

158,420 

153 

920,553 

2,829 

680.230 

068 

310,498 

306 

817,601 

702 

107,084 

102 

632,214 

6,420 

443.348 

120,398 

Table  133. 

—Program  o/aemdemie  studies,  m  percentmges. 

Percentage  of  schools  offering,  in  units. 

Subjects. 

None. 

On»4ialf 
unit. 

One  unit. 

Two 
units. 

Three 
units. 

8.33 
8.43 

Four 
units. 

Over  4 
units. 

Bmdish 

85.17 
80.71 

6.49 

h^^: 

2.32 
90.41 

5.62 
83.05 
77.32 

4.07 

0.50 
56.07 

4.84 

8.58 
3.90 

45.73 
7.40 

15.01 

Greek 

Gorman. 

34.61 

5.02 
3.07 

24.03 
1.26 

French 

Spanii^h. , 

3.68 
01.08 
84.20 
25.20 
74.42 

7.84 
10.05 

Anctefit  blst-ory . , 

4.84 

5.52 

17.73 

1.84 

Medievii  and  m^xieni  history... 

, 

UnTtfKl  RtatM  fiifftoiT  nnd  ^i^ic^ . 

118.05 
«02.14 
*83.04 

J 

Algebra , 

1 

Gftwnetfy ^ 

Trieanometnr 

65.40 
1.84 
17.02 
3a  13 
70.44 
80.62 
46.51 
43.21 
02.68 
48.25 
96.02 
52.13 
00.07 

34.00 

Physics.....      .- 

05.03 
70.10 
31.58 
7.05 

22.22 
>0.00 

Botany..'.      .. 

35.37 
21.11 
18.90 
40.80 
4a  00 

5.02 
18.31 

3.10 

44.06 

<10.75 

S2.00 

«.77 

! 

Zoology                                         

' 

General  biolonr 

0.58 
10.18 

1.74 

33.43 

.87 

3.77 
11.04 



1 

Pb  vsical  £(KMrrairi)y 

1 

Ocneniacienoe 

BoeloloFv-                                .  . 

• 

^Sj';:.:::. ::::::;::::::: 

1 

1 

Pnblic  imeakinz. .   .           .     .  . 

2.52 

1 

1  More  than  1  unit. 


<  Either  1^  or  2  nnits. 


*  \\  units. 


>  i  and  i  units. 


Tablb  IM.—  VoeaHonal  i 

mbjects. 

schools  oOi 

aits. 

Percentage  of 

ering,  in  uj 

Two 
unite. 

Stthleete. 

None. 

Less 
than  one. 

One  unit. 

One  and 

one-hall 

unitB. 

Three 
units. 

-       - 

26.78 

33.48 

4.06 

S5.62 

a5.81 

8.43 

3.48 

2.33 

2.42 

Four 
units. 

Art.                                    

58.13 

37.90 
4L4i 
10.08 
2L23 
81.00 
1&31 
31.78 
28.77 
4a  00 
22.86 
00.27 
78.04 

2L12 
41.18 
1&70 

113.05 
»18.12 
28.83 
83.13 
48.51 
20.25 
41.86 
80.43 
36.93 
5.13 
32.66 

BSic 

Aflioultun 

7.54 

25.58 
24.41 
84.00 
35.85 
20.35 
4L66 

7.26 

Cof^kinff 

A^qrlng    , 

15.01 

Bookkeeping   "-              

.48 

Tvnewritinjf  - .  r --,  -  -.-r 

.02 

«Sbk^^.  ..:      :;::::: 

.02 

54.10 
44.47 

<84.78 

f!«wnmAn*<Al  aritJiniAtte 

I 

i 

•  4.85 

Fhvsiftil  <*duoatlon  -  - 

18.31 

5.71 

.77 

1.55 

1  One  to  3  units. 
» Over  2  units. 


I  More  than  3  units. 
4  One-half  to  5|units. 


»  Over  5  units. 
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The  typical  public  secondary  school  accredited  by  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association  has,  therefore,  the  following  characteristics:  It  is 
located  in  a  town  with  a  population  of  13,518;  has  an  enrollment  of 
365  pupils,  164,  or  44.8  por  cent,  being  boys,  and  201,  or  55.2  per 
cent,  being  girls;  and  has  55,  or  15.39  per  cent,  pupils  in  the  senior 
or  fourth-year  class;  70,  or  19.42  per  cent,  pupils  in  the  junior  or 
third-year  class;  97,  or  27.15  per  cent,  pupils  in  the  sophomore  or 
second-year  class;  137,  or  38.02  per  cent,  pupils  in  the  freshman  or 
first-year  class;  and  6,  or  0.02  per  cent,  pupils  who  are  graduate  stu- 
dents or  imclassified  pupils.  Such  a  typical  school  maintains  a  ratio 
of  teachers  to  pupils  enrolled  of  one  to  something  between  16  and  25, 
and  provides  a  school  year  of  approximately  37  weeks.  From  this 
school  were  graduated  51  pupils  in  1916,  being  13.88  per  cent  of  the 
entire  high-school  enrollment,  and  being  divided  in  respect  to  sex  in 
the  ratio  of  41.85  boys  to  58.15  girls.  Of  the  number  which  gradu- 
ated, 16  or  more  (being  38.14  per  cent  of  the  whole  number)  entered 
institutions  of  higher  learning  the  following  fall.  Also,  in  this  typical 
school  of  365  pupils  are  enrolled  13.75  per  cent  (or  over  50  persons) 
who  are  nonresidents  in  the  school  district.  For  the  most  part,  no 
doubt,  these  are  rural  inhabitants. 

This  typical  school  likewise  employs  17.6  teachers,  12,  or  67.36  per 
cent,  for  academic  work,  and  5.6,  or  32.64  per  cent,  for  vocational 
work.  Of  these  teachers,  6.8,  or  38.25  per  cent,  are  men,  and  10.8, 
or  61.75  per  cent,  are  women.  Of  these  teachers,  24.61  per  cent 
(that  is,  4  or  5  in  the  typical  school)  are  new  to  the  given  system  each 
year.  Of  the  new  teachers,  only  4.98  per  cent  are  lacking  a  coUege 
degree,  only  12.30  per  cent  are  lacking  a  systematic  professional 
training  to  the  extent  of  11  semester  hours,  and  all  have  had  previous 
teaching  experience  in  some  other  system  of  schools  except  in  the 
cases  of  22.06  per  cent  of  the  entire  nimiber.  Among  the  teachers 
not  new  to  the  given  school  system,  only  10.31  per  cent  are  lacking 
in  college  degrees,  and  20.14  per  cent  are  without  the  prescribed 
amount  of  professional  training  now  demanded  by  the  association  of 
the  new  teachers.  Taking  the  entire  corps  of  teachers  in  the  typical 
high  school,  4.90  per  cent  have  had  no  previous  teaching  experience; 
15.37  per  cent  have  had  less  than  the  3  years'  experience;  23.31  per 
cent  have  had  less  than  6  years'  experience;  36.59  per  cent  have  had 
less  than  15  years'  experience;  and  19.81  per  cent  have  had  more 
than  15  years'  experience.  Of  the  vocational  teachers,  40.85  per  cent 
possess  college  degrees  and  5.11  per  cent  are  teaching  academic 
subjects  as  well  as  vocational  subjects. 

The  typical  school  has  a  seven-period  day,  with  an  average  of  43.2 
minutes  per  period.  The  typical  salary  of  teachers  in  a  tjrpical 
North  Central  school  is  between  $900  and  $1,199. 
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The  typical  accredited  school  is  housed  in  a  spacious,  sanitar}^ 
hygienic  building  which  has  been  erected  some  time  within  the  past 
15  years.  Such  a  building  contains  a  library  of  2,307  volumes,  and 
there  are  appropriated  for  its  maintenance  and  expansion  annually 
the  sum  of  $221.43.     This  building  also  has  equipment  as  follows: 

Table  136. — EquipmetU  cf  the  typical  accredited  school. 


For  the  aciences: 

Physics 11,099 

Chemistrr 806 

Biology 448 

Physical  geography ...       118 


ToUl 2,474 


For  the  arts: 

Agricnltnre S153 

Kanaaltratiitiig. 2,829 

Cookiiig 668 

Sewing 306 


Total 3,958 


For  miscellaneous  work: 

Commercial  work «792 

Maps  and  charts 162 

Gymnasiums  and 

playground 6,426 

Entire  school  plants  126,396 


I  Building,  grounds,  etc. 
Table  136. — Program  of  studies  in  the  typical  school,  expressed  in  units. 


English 

Spanish 

Algebra 

Botany 

Geology 

Art 

Manual  training... 
Commereia]    arith- 
metic  

Latin 

Ancient  history 


4 
0 

H 
h 

0 

0 

1-2 

4 


Geometry 

Zoology 

General  science 

Moslc 

Bookkeeping 

Normal  training... 

Greek 

Medieval  and  mod- 
em history 

I  Trigonometry 

General  biology 


0 

i-1 

0-1 

1-2 

0 

0 

1 
0 
0 


Sociology 0 

I  Agriculture |-1 

I  Typewriting 1-2 

'  Physical  training..  0 

I  German 2 

I  English  history —  0 

Physics 1 

(  Physiology i 

I  Economics 0 

Cooking 1 

Stenography 1-2 


French 

United  States  his- 
tory  

Chemistry 

Physical  geography 
Public  speaking. . . 

Sewing 

Commercial  law. . . 


Total 27-32 


Finally,  in  the  typical  school  here  considered  there  is  about  one 
chance  in  250  that  one  teacher  holds  a  Ph.  D.  degree,  that  one  teacher 
in  10  holds  an  A.  M.  or  M.  S.  degree,  that  one  teacher  in  4  has  been 
educated  both  at  a  normal  school  and  a  college,  that  one  teacher  in  10 
(approximately)  is  teaching  one  or  more  subjects  for  which  he  never 
prepared  himself  especially  to  teach,  and  that  approximately  8  out 
of  10  teachers  are  teaching  in  one  branch  or  department  of  study  only. 

THE  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Taking  the  nonpublic  schools  by  themselves,  the  study  reveals 
the  following  facts:  Out  of  1,165  schools  accredited,  only  87  are  of  a 
nonpublic  character;  these  87  are  divided  once  more  into  four  fairly 
distinct  groups;  namely,  29  purely  private  schools,  6  military  schools, 
5  parochial  schools,  and  47  schools  attached  as  preparatory  depart- 
ments to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Enrolled  in  the  87  nonpublic  schools  are  12,355  pupils,  an  average 
of  142  per  school.  Of  these,  7,472,  or  60.25  per  cent,  are  boys,  and 
4,889,  or  39.75  per  cent,  are  girls.  The  total  enrollment,  therefore, 
of  these  nonpublic  schools  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of 
the  accredited  public  schools. 
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Ill  1916,  from  these  87  nonpublic  schools,  2,535  students  graduated, 
and  of  these  persons  1,460,  or  57.6  per  cent,  entered  institutions  of 
higher  learning  the  succeeding  autumn.  The  teachers  in  the  non- 
public schoob  number  1,175,  being  an  average  of  13.5  per  school  and 
a  ratio  of  1  teacher  to  10  pupils.  Of  the  teachers,  64.3  per  cent  are 
men;  45.7  per  cent  are  women.  Classified  in  accordance  with  the 
work  provided,  74.2  per  cent  are  academic  teachers  and  25.8  are 
vocational  teachers.  Of  the  872  academic  teachers  employed,  203, 
or  23.2  per  cent,  were  new  to  the  given  system  in  1916;  and  of  these 
new  academic  teachers,  5.3  per  cent  held  no  college  degree,  21.6  per 
cent  were  without  the  prescribed  11  hours  of  professional  training, 
and  17.2  per  cent  had  had  no  previous  teaching  experience.  On  the 
other  hand,  159,  or  52.40  per  cent  of  all  the  vocational  teachers  (new 
and  old  together),  are  college  graduates. 

Of  the  academic  teachers,  38,  or  4.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number^ 
were  teaching  more  than  35  class  periods  per  week,  and  103  separate 
classes  (mostly  in  science)  enroll  more  than  30  pupils  each. 

Respecting  teaching  experience,  13.5  per  cent  of  the  nonpublic 
school  teachers  had  had  less  than  3  years'  teaching  experience: 
18.18  per  cent  had  had  less  than  6  years' ;  36.8  per  cent  had  had  less 
than  15  years' ;  and  25.5  per  cent  had  had  more  than  15  years'. 

As  regards  salaries  paid,  18.6  per  cent  of  the  nonpublic  school 
teachers  were  receiving  less  than  $675  per  annum;  14.5  per  cent 
received  from  $675  to  $899;  25.4  per  cent  received  between  $900  and 
$1,199;  33.1  per  cent  received  between  $1,200  and  $1,799;  and 
8.2  per  cent  received  over  $1,800. 

Table  137. — Equipment  of  87  nonpublic  schools. 


I 

Total.       I    -^^c*??®, 
"""•         per  school. 


Libraries number  of  volumes. .  i  615,623 

Physic  s value. .  I  S11S,%1 

Chemistry 190,367 

Biology $83,062 

Manual  training $56,639 

Cooking $32, 839 

Sewing $10,985 

Commercial  worlc $31,833 

Physical  geography $7,289 

Maps  and  charts i  $10,354 

Gymnasiums  and  playgrounds $1,942,375 

School  plant $16,329,967 


7,075 
$1,348 
$1,103 

$463 
$U5 
$448 
$109 
$123 
$25,224 
$209,358 


In  the  subject  matter  offered  in  the  nonpublic  schools  there  is  the 
same  range  which  is  found  in  the  public  schools.  The  comparison 
for  the  several  subjects  is  best  shown  by  Charts  LIII  and  LTV 
(pp.  129-131). 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  bulletin  is  a  revision  of  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1914, 
No.  39,  Education  for  the  Home,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  with 
the  addition  of  books  published  since  that  date.  The  bibliography 
has  been  made  as  exhaustive  as  limitations  of  time  and  facilities  per- 
mit. It  is  not  offered  as  a  suggestive  home  economics  library  for 
schools.  Such  a  library  should  be  chosen  with  careful  consideration 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  school,  and  in  most  cases  need  not  be  all 
inclusive. 

Annotations  have  been  presented  in  only  a  few  cases  where  the 
title  of  the  book  does  not  fully  reveal  the  nature  of  the  contents.  For 
most  of  the  annotations  acknowledgement  is  made  to  the  library 
bulletin  of  the  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.  In 
every  case  possible  the  date  of  publication  is  given,  for  it  is  felt  that 
the  value  of  some  of  the  books,  particularly  those  of  scientific  nature, 
rests  in  large  part  upon  their  being  of  recent  date.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible the  prices  given  are  the  latest  listed.  Some  of  the  books  in- 
cluded in  the  lists  are  now  out  of  print,  but  the  student  of  home 
economics  who  desires  to  study  these  older  books  may  find  them  in 
the  larger  libraries. 

For  the  convenience  of  students  the  bibliography  has  been  classi- 
fied into  general  groups.  A  great  number  of  the  books  might  be 
classified  under  several  topics  but  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  ex- 
pand the  text  needlessly  by  repeating  titles.  For  example,  many  of 
the  books  that  treat  of  woman  in  her  social  and  economic  relations 
help  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  home  economics  movement. 
The  student  who  makes  intelligence  use  of  the  bibliography  will  bear 
this  in  mind  and  look  under  all  closely  related  topics  for  the  helps 
needed. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

I.  BibUographles. 

II.  BuUetins: 

1.  State  extension  departments  and  schoola. 

2.  MisceUaneous. 

III.  Syllabuses  and  drculars.  (State  and  city  departments  of  edncation, 
associations  and  schools.) 

IV.  Charts  for  reference  studj. 

V.  Periodicals. 
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VI.  Teaching: 

1.  History  of  the  movement 

A.  QeneraL 


2.  Methods  of  teaching;. 


B.  Special:  1.  Gorrespondence  schools; 
2.  Kitchen  gardens;  3.  Rural  schools; 
4.  YocatiODal  mathematicB  for  girlA» 

VII.  Clothing  and  textiles: 

1.  Costume  design. 

2.  Dressmaking. 
8.  Dyeing. 

4.  Embroidery,  knitting,  etc. 

5.  Hygiene  of  clothing. 
a  Millinery. 

7.  Textbooks  in  sewing. 

8.  Textiles: 

(a)  Chemistry. 

(b)  Industries. 

(c)  Manufacture  and  sale. 

(d)  Mills— Condition  of  worken. 

VIII.  The  family: 

1.  The  child. 

2.  Organization  of  the  family. 
8.  The  home : 

(a)  General  literature. 

(b)  EJconomic  problems. 

(c)  Motherhood. 

(d)  Recreation  in  the  homeu 

(e)  Social  problems. 
4.  Women. 

."».  Women  in  industry. 

IX.  F<)ods  and  cooking: 

1.  Cook  books. 

2.  Food  conservation. 

3.  Pood  preservation, 

4.  Food  study. 

5.  Infant  feeding. 

6.  Institutional  feeding. 

7.  Invalid  cookery. 

8.  Rural  school  lunches. 

9.  School  feeding. 

10.  Textbooks  in  cooking  and  home  making; 

X.  The  house  and  household  activities: 

1.  Administration.     {See  Management  of  the  house.) 

2.  Care  of  the  house.     {See  Management  of  the  house.) 

3.  Construction  of  the  house. 

4.  Domestic  service.     {See  also  Women  in  industry.) 

5.  Furnishings  for  the  home. 

6.  Home  nursing. 

7.  Household  accounts. 

8.  Housewifery.     {See  Management  of  the  house.) 

9.  Laundry  work. 

10.  Management  of  the  house. 

11.  Marketing. 
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X.  The  house  and  household  actlvltiee — Qontlnued. 

12.  SanltaHou. 

18.  Table  service  and  table  etiquette. 
14.  Textbooks  In  honie  making. 
XL  Sciences  reluted  to  home  ecanoniica ; 

1.  Bacteriology, 

2.  Chemistry. 

3.  Hygiene  and  physiology. 

4.  Nutrition  and  dietetics, 
6.  Physics. 

6.  Physiological  chemistry* 


h  BIBLIOGRAPHIES, 

f  BlbllographleB  of  home  economics  books  have  been  prepared  by  many  public 
ifbrnrles,  school  ItbrarleSj  home  economics  students,  home  economics  associa- 
Uoug,  and  other  organizations.  The  bibliographies  herein  listed  represeot  those 
which  have  been  received  at  the  bureau.  Each  bibliography  offers  Individual 
features  in  classification  or  annotations  that  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  student. 
Bibliographies  of  value  may  alao  be  found  In  many  reference  and  textbooks 
at  the  euds  of  the  chapters  or  In  the  apijendlcesj 

Boston.    Public  library.     List  of  books  on  domestic  science  In  the  public  library 
of  the  city  of  Boston.     Boston.  Public  library,  1911.     78  p. 


— A  selected  list  of  Iwoks  on  domestic  production  and  preserva- 
tion of  foods.     1917.     14  p. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  public  library.     Doing  your  bit  at  home.    Some  library  books 
il»ja  win  help  you,    December,  1017, 


Chicago,  IlL     Public  Ubrary.     Bibliography :  "  The  high  cost  of  living/ 
rfndtd  in  Book  bulletin,  March»  1917. 


/n- 


Books  on  domestic  economy.    Chicago,  1906. 

Books  on  domestic  economy  added*  1911-15.    p.  243-48. 

1916.     p.  51^^. 

1017.     p.  4r3-47. 

Columbia  university.     Teachers  college.     School  of  household  arts.     Anno^ 

tatetl  list  of  biM>k»  relating  lo  hounehold  ortK    New  York,  Teachern  iHillegr*, 

publication   bureau,   191Q.      (Tecimical  education.   Series   A,   no,   2.)      15 

cents. 

New  edition  brought  out  In  11^14   i Technical  educmtloa  bolletln,  no.  25),  ^  ccotH. 
A  revtsed  edttfon  wm  published  tn  1910. 

Cumulative  book  index.     I*ul>iished  monthly  except  February,  August*  and  De- 
cemlwr,  by  the  IL  W.  Wilson  co..  £>58-tS4  DttlversUy  ave.,  New  York  city. 
See  Borne  e<»:>nomtca  and  other  auh}ecta. 

Illinois.  IFniversity  of  Illinois,  XJrbana,  High  school  libraries.  Bu^^ed  on 
recommendations  made  to  the  High  school  conference.  Domestic  economy. 
(Bulletin  no.  33,  1917.) 

Iowa.  Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  JLgricultural 
extension  department*  Ames*  [  Valuable  books  and  buUctiha  ou  home  ecu- 
uomic&J     (Home  economics  circular  no,  6.  191(>-17t) 
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Journal  of  home  economics,  1811  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore,  Md.  Bibliog- 
raphy of  current  home  economics  literature,  1909  to  date.  Bach  issue 
Journal  of  home  economics. 

Langworthj,  Charles  F.  State  and  municipal  documents  as  sources  of  inf6r- 
mation  for  institution  managers  and  otlier  students  of  home  economics. 
Journal  of  home  economics,  February,  1912.    Reprint,  10  centa 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  PubUo  library.  Selected  list  of  books  on  home  economics, 
1914. 

Contains  some  annotatlODS. 

Nims,  Marion  B.  Women  in  the  war.  A  bibliography.  Washington,  D.  C, 
News  department  of  the  Woman's  committee,'  Council  of  national  defense, 
1918:^  77  p. 

Oregon.  Library  commission.  (State  house,  Salem,  Oreg.)  Domestic  econ- 
omy^; Home  life.    Rev.  ed.     (Subject  list  no.  2,  January,  1913.) 

Publishers'  weekly.  Classified  bibliographies  of  recently  published  books. 
Household  economics.  In  occasional  numbers.  Publishers'  weekly,  241 
West  87  street,  New  York  city. 

Header's  guide  to  periodical  literature.    Published  monthly  by  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  CO.,  958-964  University  ave.,  New  York  city.    1910  to  date.    Monthly. 
8e€  Domestic  science,  Home  economics,  etc 

Shaw,  Bobert  KendalL    Bibliography  of  domestic  economy,  in  Bnglish.  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1901.     (31)-170  p.     (New 
York  state  library.    Bulletin  52,  January,  1901.) 
Covers  literature  of  1850-99,  inclaslve. 

Stout  institute.  Outlines  of  home  and  social  economics.  Bulletins.  No.  1, 
March,  1914:  The  ethics  of  family  life;  Disintegration  of  the  modem 
family;  Eklucatlon  for  parenthood;  The  domestic  service  problem.  No.  2, 
June,  1914:  Women  in  modern  industry;  Women  in  social  service. 

United  Staftes.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Division  of  publications. 
Farmers'  bulletins.    Current  list  of  numbers  available  free. 

List  of  pnblicatlons  Isaned  since  July  1,  1918.     Revised  to  December  81,  191d. 
Bee  also  United  States,  Superintendent  of  documents,  Qovemment  printing  oflice, 
Washington.  D.  C.     Price  lists. 

•- —  Department  of  the  interior.  Bureau  of  education.  Bibliography  of 
education  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Washington,  Ctovemment 
prinUng  office,  1912.    62  p.     (Bulletin,  1912,  no.  10.) 

Bibliography   of  school   lunches.     Compiled   by   Lucy 

Oondell.     Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917.     (Circular.)     5 
cents. 

Eiducation  for  the  home.  Washington,  Ctovemment  print- 
lug  office,  1914.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  39.)    10  cents. 

List  of  references  on  education  for  the  home. 

Guide  to  United  States  government  publications.  Wash- 
ington, Government  printing  office,  1918.    (Bulletin,  1918,  no.  2.)    20  cent«i. 

Library  books  for  high  schools.  Washington,  Govern- 
ment printing  office,  1917.     (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  41.)     15  cents. 

- —    ~  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1914. 
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United  States.     Department  of  the  interior*     Bureau  of  education.     Refer- 
eoces  OH  Jioiiu'  e<'<)nomtc«.     (Library  leaflet,  May,  1014.) 

Food  administration.      Food  coDservatlon   bibliography.     References 

tiud  sources  of  Informal  ion  on  production,  statistics,  distrlbutioDp  couserva* 
tJon,  and  methods  of  control  of  food  supplies.    February,  1018. 


— -  Library  of  confess.  Bivislon  of  biblio^aphy.  List  of  referenceH  on 
the  conservation,  production,  and  e<.'onoiuic  use  of  footJs.  Minieogra plied. 
Sent  free  to  libraries  on  application.    1917. 


—    The  United  States  at  war* 

Washington^  Government  printing  office,  1917. 


Organization  and  litem  tnro, 
115  p,    10  cents. 


Superintendent  of  Docnments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash»H 
ington,  B.  C,     Price  list,  11— Foods  and  cooking.    Price  list,  16 — Farnjera* 
Bulletins.     Price  list,  40 — Chemistry  of  foods  and  drugs.     Price  list,  »3^^^ 
Fann  management 

Washington.  State  colleg'e  of  Washlngrton.  Home  economics.  A  bibliography 
for  high  schools  prepared  by  the  Department  of  home  economics  of  tlie 
State  college  of  Wushlngtoa  PuUraau,  Waah.^  Published  by  the  Stale  col- 
lege of  Washington.  1013.    23  p. 


Bibliography  of  the  economics  of  textiles  and  clotlilng.     l^ull- 

nian,  Wash.,  1918.     (Library  bulletin  no.  6.    Home  economics  series  no.  3.) 
44  p.    25  cents.    $10  per  huudred. 


— Food  economy  for  the  housewife.    Pullman,  Waab.,  1917.    34  p, 

(Llhrory  bulletin  no.  «H.  Home  e<x)nomJcs  series  no,  1.)  25  cents.  Set»ond 
edition,  1918,  59  p,  (Library  bulletin  no.  5.  Home  economics  series  no,  2.) 
25  cents. 

IL  BULLETINS. 


[It  is  impossible  to  present  a  complete  li*^t  of  the  bulletins  that  have  been 
published  on  home  economics  anhjects  by  State  extension  departments,  8tnte 
sehofjls,  and  by  mlscellancima  organizations.  However,  a  partial  list  gives  some 
conception  of  how  extensive  Is  the  available  information  in  this  form.  State 
puhliralions  are  usually  free  to  every  one  in  the  State.  Every  student  should 
have  her  nann*  placed  on  the  home  economies  nialllng  list  of  the  Institutions  in 
her  own  State  and  kt^^p  complete  tiles  of  all  publications  that  may  be  of  value  to 
her  In  her  teaching.] 

1.  STATE  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Alabama*     Tuskegee  normal  and  industrial  institute^  Tuskegee.     Canning 
and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  borne.     By  George  W,  Carver. 


Carver, 


The  pickling  and  curing  of  meat  in  hot  weather.    Carver. 
Some  posslbliltiea  of  the  cnwpea  tn  Macon  county,  AJabauiM. 

^^^ —    White  and  color  washing  with  native  clays  from  Macon  counly, 

Alabama.    Carver. 

Arkansas.     State  agricuHurai  school,  Jlionticello.     Breads.    Monthly  buMe- 
Un,  March.  19ia 
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Oalif omia.     UniTersitgr  of  California,  Berkeley.     Home  and  farm  running, 
(Circular  no.  158,  1917.) 

■  Home  economics  redpea.    By  Mary  B.  Vail.     (Syllabus  series 

no.  35,  1912.)    25  cents. 


■  The  household  as  an  economic  agent :  record  sheets  for  the  cost 

of  living.    Revised,  1912.    (Syllabus  series  no.  10.)    85  cents. 

Colorado.     Aerricoltural  eollesre,  Fort  Collins.     Domestic  water  supply.    By 
U.  M  Cone. 


Household  arts  and  agriculture  for  Uie  rural  school. 
-    Bxtension  service.    Girls'  cooking  club  household  exhibits  at 


fairs.    1917. 

Qirls*  sewing  club,  1st  year,  2d  year.    1916. 

Meats  and  meat  cookery.    Home  curing  of  meats  and 
their  preparation.    1917. 

Connecticut.  Agricultural  experiment  station.  New  SUtven.  Economy  in 
feeding  the  family:  L  Some  essential  facts  regarding  nutrition.  1917. 
(Bulletin  196.)  2.  The  cereal  breakfast  foods.  1917.  (Bulletin  197.) 
3.  Food  oUs  and  fats.    1918.  (BuUetin  201.) 

Delaware.  Delaware  college,  Newark.  Division  of  airricultoral  extension. 
Food  values  of  apples  and  com.    1915. 

Idaho.  University  of  Idaho.  Agricultural  extension  department.  Home 
economics  division.     Rural  school  lunches.    1913-1914. 

^ Department  of  home  economics.    L  In  cooperation  with  the 

State  department  of  public  instruction,  publislies  the  f611owing  bulletins 
for  the  boys'  and  girls*  clubs  of  the  State:    Bread  contest  dubs.  Sewing, 
Rural  school  lunch. 
2.  Lessons  for  movable  schools.     (Bxtension  bulletin  No.  4.) 

Illinois.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Department  of  household  science. 
Cooking  of  carp.  Chocolate  and  cocoa.    By  Ndlie  EL  Ctoldthwaite. 


Isabel  Bevier. 


Meat.    By  Lucile  Wheeler. 

The  planning  of  meals.    By  Isabel  Bevier. 

Principles  of  Jelly  making.    By  "NelUe  S.  (Joldthwaite. 

Some  points  in  choosing  textiles.    By  Charlotte  Glbbs. 

Some  points  in  the  making  and  Judging  of  bread.    By 

Some  points  to  be   considered    in   the   planning  of  a 


national  diet.    By  Susannah  Usher. 


Syllabus  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  for  the 


high  schools  of  Illinois. 

— War  time  suggestions  for  home  economics.    Elxhibits 

at  county  and  community  fairs.     (Education  circular  no.  25.) 
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bdiaua.  Purdue  university.  La  Fayette.  Agricultural  extension  depart- 
ment, 1.  Bulletin  of  university :  Helps  for  teacbera  in  agriculture  ami 
domestic  sch^nce  Nos.  1,  3.  5,  T* 

II,  Bulletins  of  Department  of  asrrtcultural  eiteiisioD :  AgrLcuJturai  and 
indiistriiii  work  In  the  scliools  of  Hamilton  county ;  Domestic  science  in  (he 
high  scltool ;  Domestic  i^-ience  Ln  rural  couuu unities;  Some  points  in  bread 
maklug;  Helps  for  club  members— girls*  sewing  clubs. 

—  — New  uses  for  old  clothing, 

Textiles :     Problema  In  buying,  cleaning  and  dyeing. 

Iowa.  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  Ames.  I.  Sbort 
cotirse  class  notes:  Nu.  1.  Demonstration— bread  lessons.  No.  2.  Demon* 
stnitlou  —  meats.  No.  3  Demonstradou  —  vegetables.  No.  4.  Deraon^tra- 
tion — eggs  and  milk-  No.  5.  Demonstration — cereals  and  other  starcby 
foods.  No<  6.  Home  nursing.  No.  7,  Personal  bygiene.  No.  S.  DemoUKtra- 
tlon — practical  dietetics.  No.  8.  Home  management.  No.  9.  Vegetables.  No. 
10.  Caloric  value  of  foods — nutrition.  No.  11.  Company  supper.  No.  12, 
Deinostratlon — soups  and  serving.  No.  13,  Demonstration^ — cake.  No.  14. 
Salads.  No.  15.  Public  and  home  sanitation.  No.  16.  Demonstration— po- 
tatoes. No.  17.  Demonstration — desserts.  No.  19.  Entrees.  No.  20.  Every- 
day meat  dishes.  No.  21.  Beverages.  No.  22.  The  care  of  children.  No.  23. 
Fruit. 

II.  Home  economics  circulars:  No.  1,  Planning  and  serving  meals.  No. 
2.  Textiles,  No.  3.  List  of  valuable  books  and  bulletins  for  home  economics. 
No.  4.     Suggestions  for  bousehold  exhibits. 


'-  Agricultural  extension  department.     Junior  circulars.    Gar- 

ment making  club.     Part  I.  Preparatory  work.     Part  II.  Iowa  boy»*  and 
girls'  clubs. 

Xansas.    State  agricultural  college.     Meals  for   harvest  time.     (Home  eco- 
nomics bulletin  no.  1.) 

Steam  pressure  for  home  cooking.     (Home  economics  bulletin 

uo.  2.) 

State  council  of  defense.     Use  of  wheat-saving  cereals.     (Circular  9.) 

^- — —  — One-dish  meals,     (Circular  10.) 

Maine.    University  of  Maine,  Orono.    Agricultural  extension  service.    Vege- 
table storage  on  the  farm.     (Extension  bulletin  No.  120.  August,  1918 J 

Department  of  domestic  sdence.     Care  of  food  In  the  homo. 

By  Dorothea  Bacon. 

Class!  Qed  blbllograpby  of  home  economics. 

Home  furnishing  and  decoration.    By  Lillian  Eandalt. 

Extension  department.     The  scope  and  nature  of  domesitic 


1913. 


science  as  taught  Ln  the  university.     1912. 

— Classified  bibliography  of  home  economics. 

Notes  on  house  fUrnLshlng.     1914, 

A  plan  for  the  developmnt  of  home  economics  along  tti« 

line  of  practical  education.     1914. 

The  bouseket'per*s  problems.     1915. 

The  nutritive  value  of  food.    1910. 
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Massachnsatts.  Airricaltural  coll«se,  Amherst  MaasachiisettB  boys'  and 
girls'  home  economics  dubs.  p.  40.     (Primer  of  Instruction.    1914.) 

Some  good'books  for  ftirm  women.    (Library  leaflet  no.  5.) 

Bxtension  service.  Bulletins  for  farm  women:  L  Announce- 
ment and  list  of  available  literature  on  home  economics.  2.  Canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.    3.  Our  daily  food. 

Oinnlng    and    preserving    fruits.     (Bxtensicm    circular 


no.  7a) 


bulletin  no.  24.) 


circular  no.  52.) 


The  home  manufacture  of  fruit  products.     (Bxtension 
Marketing    cabbage    through    sauerkraut     (SIxtension 


— —    Use  of  beans.     (Bxtension  circular  no.  67.) 

Uses  of  milk.    (Bxtension  circular  no.  72.) 

Ways  of  using  vegetables.     (Extension  circular  No.  7L) 

Michigan.      Agricultural  coUecre.     Extension  division   (Home  economics). 

Conservation  of  food  by  substitution  with  suggestive  menus. 
Meat    substitutes    with    suggestions    for    reducing    the 

amounts  of  meat  used. 

Methods  of  cooking  potatoes.    War  breads. 

Extension  course  notes :    12.  Milk ;  13.  Eggs;  14.  Market 


classes  and  grades  of  meat;  15.  Vegetable  foods;  16.  Rules  for  planning 
the  family  dietary ;  17.  Breads  for  war  time. 

Kinnesota.  University  of  Minnesota.  University  farm.  Domestic  science 
in  rural  schools.    1911.     (Extension  bulletin  no.  19.) 

Missouri.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  College  of  airriculture  (agri- 
cultural extension  service).  Oanning  by  the  one-period  cold  pack  method. 
1918.     (Circular  52.) 

Drying  fruits  and  vegetables.    1917.     (Circular  23.) 

How  to  select  and  store  household  linens.    1918.     (Cir- 


cular 44.) 


Pickles  and  relishes.  1917.  (arcular  35.) 
Principles  of  sewing.  1917.  (Circular  41.) 
War  breads.    1917.     (Circular  25.) 


Department  of  home  economics.    The  feeding  of  the  baby. 

(Bulletin,  vol.  18,  no.  9.    Extension  series  no.  24.) 
The  feeding  of  children.     (Bulletin,  voL  18,  no.  a    Ex- 


tension series  no.  28.) 

Bee  aUo  Bulletins  published  in  conjunction  with  State  board  of  agriculture: 
The  model  kitchen ;  Candy  making :  Exhibit  work  in  home  economics-classifications 
und  score  cards ;  Annual  reports  of  Missouri  home  makers'  conference. 

Bulletin  in  conjunction  with  Bxtension  department  of  universl^:  Projected  for 
1914. 

—    Engineering    experiment    station.      Acetylene   for   Ughtlng 

country  homes.    By  J.  D.  Bowles. 

Artesian  water  In  Missouri.    By  A.  W.  McO>y. 

Economics  of  rural  distribution  of  electric  power.    By 

L.  E.  Hildebrand. 
Sanitation  and  sewage  disposal  fbr  country  homes.    By 

William  O.  Davidson. 
The  use  of  metal  conduction  to  protect  buildings  from 

Jij;l»tning.     By  E.  W.  Kellogg. 
Water  supply  for  country  homes.    By  Karl  A.  McVey. 
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Nebraska.     Department  af  public  instractioii,  Lincoln.     Gourse  In  coukery. 

(Bulletin  no.  11,) 
— A  course  of  study  for  home  economies  clubs. — (Bulletin  no.  Ifi.) 

Directions  for  sewing,     Heclpes  for  cooking.     (Bulletins  nos.  10 

&  17.  ) 

— — Food :  a  factor  in  tlie  home.     (Bulletain  no*  23. ) 

Plana  for  boys'  and  girls*  clubs.     (Bulletin  no.  IZ) 

Something  about  sewing.     (Bulletin  no.  10.) 

Drying  fmits  and  vegetables.     (Emergency   bulletin   no.   13.) 

New  Hampshire.  New  Hampshire  college.  Extension  service.  Food  emer- 
gency demonstrations:  Lesson  I.  Fats.  I^.ssuu  II.  War  breads.  Lesson  V. 
Milk  and  Its  products.  I^esson  VI.  What  to  eat  in  war  time.  LeB8*in  VII. 
War  time  menus.  Lesson  VIII,  Child  feeding.  Lesson  IX.  Wheatless 
recipes. 

New  Meidco.  College  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  Extension  circular, 
no.  S5.  Glrla'  sewing  club  lessons:  No.  37.  Salads.  No.  3S,  Pinto  hmii. 
No.  39.  Meat  saving.-  No.  40.  Soupa  No.  41.  Suirar  saving.  No.  42,  The 
potato.     No,  43.  A  whole  dinner  In  one  dlah.     No.  45.  The  school  lunch. 

New  York.    Buffalo  state  normal  schooL    Ck>nBervation— your  bit  and  how  to 

do  It    Save  a  yard  of  cloth  aird  win  a  yard  of  trpncb, 

Mayor  MitchePs  committee  on  food  supply.     Substitutes  for   meat. 

Hints  to  lionsewlves.     (March,  1BI5. )     10  cents. 

How  to  um  left-overs.     (March,  1915.) 

-  Infurumtion  about  tlsh  and  how  to  use  them.     (March.  ID15.) 

Prejui ration  of  venetiUUoa  for   the   table.     (Febiimry,   191.1,) 

Whiit  the  purchasing  public  should  know.     (November,   !f)14.) 

State  college  of  agriculture^  Cornell  University,   Ithaca,     Depart* 

ment  of  home  economics.  I.  Cornell  reading'  course  for  farraers'  wives: 
A  serieb'  of  28  bulletins  were  Issued,  beginning  with  **  Saving  steps'*  la 
llMlci,  niid  hicludlng  among  others  the  following  titles:  Home  decorating, 
Ilnuskceplng,  Keadiug;  Insect  pests.  Home  sanitation.  Canning  and  prcv 
iti't'ving.  Hon  sell  old  equipment,  ami  Human  nutrition.  This  series  is  nMW 
out  of  print,  tind  several  have  1>eeu  rewritten  for  the  new  series  helow 
which  began  In  October,  lt>ll : 

No.  4»H.  The  box  lum-heou.  By  Clara  W.  Browning,  No.  45.  Choosing 
of  textiles.  By  Bertha  E,  Tltsworth.  No.  47.  A  canning  business  for  the 
fnrm  home.  By  Clara bel  Nye  mid  Beftste  E,  Austin.  No.  49,  Household 
Ini^w'ts  and  how  to  wutrol  them.  By  (ilenn  W.  Herri ck.  No.  51.  A  story 
of  certain  table  fnnjlshlngs.  By  Clara  W.  Browning  ami  Edith  J.  Mnnsi'll. 
.\o.  53.  The  Christmas  festlral.  By  Bertha  Betts.  No,  55.  Rice  and  rice 
e<K»kery.  By  Miriam  Birdspye.  No,  57.  A  syllabus  of  lesions  for  extcnsinn 
sr-hools  In  home  economics.  By  Miriam  Blrdseye.,  No,  59,  Sewage  dispn^al 
for  country  homes.  By  Howani  W.  Riley,  No.  01.  Attic  dust  and  treasures. 
By  Blanche  E,  Hazard.  No.  G3.  The  young  woman  on  the  farm.  By 
Martha  Foote  Crow.  No.  05.  Farmhouse  amusements  for  boys  and  girls. 
By  Blanche  K,  Hajtard,  No.  07.  t^anning  clubs  In  New  York  state:  or^an- 
i7.1ng.  No.  69.  CainVIng  clubs  In  New  York  state:  methods  In  cannlug. 
No.  71,  Canning  clubs  In  New  York  state:  equipment.  No.  73.  C!!ake-mak- 
Ing,  Part  L    No,  75.  (?Sike-makJng,  Part  11. 

IL  Tije  Cornell  reading  course  for  tht?  farm  home:  (1)  The  rare  and 
foi'ding  of  children.  Part  11.  By  Flora  Hose.     (5)   Household  decoration. 
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By  Helen  Binkerd  Yoons.  (7)  Hooaehold  famishing  By  Helen  BInkerd 
Young.  (9)  Reading  In  the  farm  home.  By  Martha  Van  Benas^aer  and 
Caroline  W^wter.  (11)  The  laundry.  By  Flora  Boae.  (18)  0>rneU 
study  eluha  By  Martha  Van  Rensselaer  and  others,  (16)  Prlndp^  of 
jelly-making.  By  N.  B.  €k>ldthwalte.  (17)  The  preservation  of  food  in 
the  home.  Part  I.  By  Flora  Rose.  (19)  The  ]>reseryation  of  food  in  the 
home,  Part  II.  By  Flora  Rose.  (21)  The  preservation  of  food  In  the 
home,  Part  III.  By  Flora  Rose  and  others.  (23)  Methods  of  cleaning. 
By  Mary  Urie  Watson.  (25)  Saving  strength.  By  Emily  Bi.  Bishop  and 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer.  (83)  Vegetable-gardening.  By  Albert  E.  Wilkin- 
son. (86)  The  flower  garden.  By  Albert  A.  Wilkinson.  (89)  The  farm- 
house. By  Helen  Binkerd  Young.  (41)  Rules  for  planning  the  family 
dietary.    By  Flora  Rose. 

New  York.  State  college  of  airricoltore,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  De- 
partment of  home  economics.  Food  series  lesson  121.  Sugar-saving  des- 
serts and  confections. 

■  — —    Lesson  122.    How  to  use  the  apple  crop. 

■  .—    Rural  life  series  lesson  120.    Civic  duties  of  women. 

North  Carolina.  State  board  of  education.  Manual  for  the  teadiing  of  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  and  manual  training.  (Agricultural  bulletins,  1, 
6th  grade;  2,  7th  grade.) 

— State  college  of  agriculture  and  engineering,  Baleigh.    Agricultural 

ei  tension  service.  Plans  for  community  club  work  in  the  study  of  foods 
and  household  conveni^ices.    1916.     (Extension  circular  no.  7.) 

• Drying    of    fruits    and    vegetables    for    home    consumption. 

1917.     (Extension  bulletin  no.  50.) 

North  Dakota.  Agrlpultural  collegre.  Agricultural  college  station.  Home 
economics,  bread  making,  salad  making,  and  candy  making.  (College  ex- 
tension department    Bulletin,  voL  6,  no.  8.) 

Preservation  of  food  in  the  home.     (Agricultural  extension 

bulletin  no.  3.) 

Preservation  of  meat     (Agricultural  extension  bulletin  no.  12.) 

The  rural  hot  lunch.     (Agricultural  bulletin  no.  4.) 


Wheat  saving  recipes.     (Dept  of  agriculture  experiment  sta- 
tion.    Food  bulletin,  vol.  5,  no.  5.) 

Ohio.     Agricultural  college.     Extension  service.    Home  economics  outline  for 
teaching  food  conservation.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  14.) 

Meat  and  meat  substitutes,     (BuUetin,  1914,  no.  4.) 

Meat  substitutes,     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  a) 

Outline  of  home  economics  for  club  study.     (Bulletin, 

1015.) 


Planning  of  meala     (Bulletin,  1916-17,  no.  8.) 

Preservation  of  fbod.     (Bulletin,  1918-19,  no.  19.) 

Saving  wheat.     (BuUetin,  1917-18,  no.  9.) 

School   lunches:    Lesson  1.  Milk.    Lesson  2.    Oeamed 
soups.    Lessons  3  and  4.  Starch.    Lesson  tk  Starchy  foods— potatoes.    Les- 
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mm  6.  Starchy  foods — ^rice*  LeaBoo  7.  Vegetables,  hesson  8.  Fruit.  Les- 
son 9  Sui^ar.  Lessofi  10.  Meat  substitutes,  Lestsou  11.  Meat  substitutes. 
LeBsou  12.  Salads  and  salad  dressing.  Lesson  13.  Meat  substitutes— 
cheese.  Lessou  14.  Meat  extenders.  Lesson  15.  Creamed  meats.  Les«ii>ii 
16.  Tough  meats.  Lessons  17  and  IS.  Flour  and  flour  mixtures.  Le^sou 
19.  Suggestions  for  the  lunch  box.  Lesson  20.  Suggestions  for  planning 
and  serving  a  luncheon.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  17.) 

Ohio.     Agricultural  college.     Eztensioii  service.     Supplement  to  the  series 
of  2U  lessons  for  rural  schools,     (Bulletin,  1918*19,  no.  3.) 

Serving  of  meals.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  2.) 

Serving.     (Bulletin,  1016-17,  no.  9.) 

— Suggested    plans    for    serving    lunches    In    centralized 

schools  of  Ohio.     (Bulletin.  1917-18,  no*  6.) 

Teaching  of  home  economics  in  rural  schools  in  ton- 

nectlon  with  school  lunches.     (Bulletin,  1917-18,  no.  16.) 

State  university,  Columbus.    The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables; 

PruU  and  vegetable  canning;  Jellies,  Jams,  preserves  and  pickles;  Rrt'iid 
t.nd  bread  making;  Sanitation.     (Home  makers'  reading  course,  19U>-11.) 

Meats,  cereals,  and  kitchens.     (Home  makers'  reading  course. 


1912.) 

Oklahoma.  Agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  Stillwater.  Sewing  for 
girls  in  i^ewlng  contest;  cooking;  home  canning,  for  girls  in  canning  con- 
test; plan  for  1914  scholarship  contests.  By  Henrietta  Kolshom.  (Buys' 
und  girls'  agricultural  clubs.    (Tooktng  leflsous,  4,  5,  6.) 


Oregon.     Agricultural  colleg>e,  CorvalUa. 

of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  home. 

Emergency  flr»t  aids. 


Sxtension  service.     Evaporutlon 
(Extension  bulletin  290.) 
(Extension  bulletin  208.  1917.) 
Food   for  the  family.     ^ Extension   bulletin  202.) 
Liberty  breads.      (Extension  bulletin  269.) 
Substitutes  for  meat.     (Extension  bulletin  216.) 
Sugar  and  sugar  substitutes.     (Extension  bulletin  299,) 
Use  of  dried   fruits  and  vegetables.     (Extension  bulle- 


tin 218.) 


-— Wheatleas  redpea.     (Extension  bulletin  293.) 

School  of  domestic  science  and  art.     Camp  cookery.    By  M]m 

Smith  and  Miss  .Milam.     Principles  of  bread  making.    By  I>ean  Cuhln. 

i^riiiciples  of  Jelly  making.     By  Miss  Milam.     Principles  of  cake  making. 

By  Miss  Milam.    School  luncheons.     By  Dean  Calvln«    Department  reeipes. 

By  Dean  Calvin. 

Feiinsylvanla  state  college.  School  of  agriculture  and  experiment  station. 
State  (^ll^e,  Penn.  Undergarment  making.  (Extension  circular  niK  7.^. 
November,  1918.) 

South  Carolina.    Winthrop  normal  and  Industrial  school,  Rock  HilL     lli>me 

denionstratlon  etjurse  for  women.    1916. 
Home  demonstration  work.    Four-year  sewing  course  for  girls* 


lioine  demonstration  clubs. 
A   plan   for   homekeeperi*  duhs 

keepers*  cluh  bulletin,  part  2.) 
Women's  club  programs  in  home  economics. 


In   South   Carolina.      (Homo- 
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Tennessee.     Collecre  of  airricaltnre  (UniTer8it7  of  Tennessee).     Division  of 
extension.    A  budget  tor  the  business  woman.    (Publication  no.  d6.) 

A  budget  for  the  ftunilj.     (Publication  na  66.) 

Beautifying  the  home  grounds.     ( Publication  no.  82, ) 

Domestic  science  course  of  study.     (Publication  no.  52.) 

Eating  the  right  food  at  the  right  time.     (Home  eco- 

uumics  series  no.  13.) 

Qood  light  bread.     (Home  economics  aeries  no.  7.) 

How  to  choose  wool^is.    (Home  economics  series  no.  6.) 

— ^___    Score  cards.     (Home  economics  series  no.  15.) 

Tuberculosis  can  be  cured ;  ^art  now.    (Home  economics 


series  no.  12.) 


series  no.  11.) 


Typhoid  fever;  a  preventable  disease.     (Home  economics 

Use  meat  in  many  ways.    (Home  economics  series  no.  9.) 

What  to  do  to  ke^  welL    (Home  economics  series  no.  8.) 

What  to  do  when  cleaning  house.     (Home  ecMiomics  series 


no.  4.) 


What  to  do  with  vegetables.     (Home  economics  series  no.  10.) 

Texas.    University  of  Texas,  Austin.    School  of  domestic  economy.    Cleanli- 
ness and  health.  By  Jessie  P.  Rich. 

Cooking  of  tough  meats. 

Food  for  childroi. 

Meats.    (Rural  series  no.  8.) 

The  potato.    (Rural  aeries  no.  1.) 

The  principles  of  menu  making.     1  and  2.     By  Anne 


Richardson. 


The  problem  of  the  school  lunch.    1  and  2.    By  Jessie 


P.  Rich. 


Seasonable  fruits.    (Rural  series  no.  2.) 

The  uses  of  foods  and  the  proper  balancing  of  the  diet 

By  Jessie  P.  Rich. 

Utah.    Utah  agrricnltural  collegre,  Logran.    Labor  saving  devices  in  the  house- 
hold.   By  Alice  RavenhiU. 

Washington.    Agricultural  experiment  station,  Pullman.    Butter  making  on 
the  farm.     ( Bulletin  41. ) 

Cleanliness  and  cold  as  applied  to  the  dairy.    (Bulletin  55.) 

How  to  make  bread  from  soft-wheat  flours.    (Bulletin  47.) 

Preserving  eggs.     (Bulletin  54.) 

Sewage  disposal  for  country  homes.    (Extension  bulletin  no.  5.) 


West  Virginia.     College  of  agriculture,  Morgantown.     Bztansion  depart- 
ment.   Oaxe  and  feeding  of  the  sick  in  the  home.    1915.    (Circular  7.) 

Pood  for  the  family.     (Farm  bulletin.) 

Saving  time  and  strength  in  housekeeping.   1916.    (Circu- 
lar 8.) 

Simple  desserts.    1916.     (Circular  37.) 

The  use  of  left-overs  in  cookery.    1915.    (Circular  40.) 
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fWlftcansln.     TTnlverslty  of   Wisconsin^   Madison*     Agricultural   experiment 
station*     Sewage  diapossal  for  country  homea     (Circular  of  information  34. ) 

—    Extension  service  of  the  college  of  agriculture.      CExiniug 

fnills  and  vegetables.     ( Circular  88.) 

~ Dry  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables.     (Circular  86.) 

' Hints  on  wbat  to  eat  during  the  wur.    (Circular  100.) 

How  to  cook  soy  beans,     (Circular  79.) 

—  * —    How  to  store  vegetables  for  winter  use.     (Circular  82.) 

— How  to  use  barley,     (<!?ircular  SOJ 

How  to  use  other  cereals.     (Circular  105.) 

New  clothes  at  suiall  cost     (Circular  91.) 

Other  kinds  of  bread,     (Circular  89.) 

Other  ways  to  cook  potatoes.     (Circular  98.) 

Preserving  spring  eggs  for  winter  use.    (Circular  74.) 

What    slmll   we   eat   on   wheatless   and    meatless  days. 

(Circular  106.) 

What  to  feed  children.     (Circular  69.) 

Wyomlni^.    University  of  Wyoming  (Agricultural  college).     Division  of  ex- 
tension.   The  Wyoming  farm  bulletin.    Published  monthly. 

2.  MISCELULNEOUS. 


I 


American  association  for  study  and  prevention  of  Infant  mortality,  Baltl- 
more^  Md.  Tlie  common  cold.  (Leaflet  no.  2.)  40  cents  per  100»  postpiiUi ; 
$1.7fi  per  500,  postage  extra ;  ^  per  1»000»  postage  extra ;  :F2.75  per  l,t)00 
lota  of  5,000  or  more. 

American  home  economics  association,  Boland  Park  Branch,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Report  of  household  aid  committee.    An  experiment  In  domestic  service,    25 

cents. 
Papers  presented  at  administration  section  meeting,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y., 

June,  1912,  Including  reports  of  the  committees,  school  lanch,  laundry,  uni- 
form accounting  for  institutions;  papers  on  practice  field  for  students;  diet 
kitchens,  etc.    50  cents, 
—    Portrait  of  Ellen  H.  Richards.     10  cents.  $2.  $3,  $6,  $8. 


Journal  of  home  economics,  1211  Cathedral  street^  Baltimore,  Md.  Hepriuts, 
10  wats  pftch  unless  otherwii^e  stated. 

Report  of  committee  oQ  personnl  hyg^leoe.     Ellea  H.  Rlebarda,  ld04, 

Keport  of  tenctiiHK-«C4^tioo  fouferfjice,   1907, 

Study  of  tcxtJles.     NcUle  Crooka,  IttOS, 

StiuidardlKiog  tbe  bome.     J.  R.  Commons,   1010. 

A  review  of  receot  Uteniture  on  i]omt«Bt(c  art.     C,  F.  Lnnjrwortby,  1910. 

Retatioii  of  biological  chemistry  to  home  economic*.    W.  J.  Oic*.  1010. 

CotirMS  In  bficterioloi^y  for  borne  ecoiiotolcs.     11.  W.  Ooao,  1910. 

Teneblog  bnclerlology  to  motber^.     H,  W.  Hill.  1910. 

Aspeeta  of  economics  of  im porta nt'c  In  th«»  hoiiscbold.     DbvIiI  Ki»lcy.  1011. 

Whftt  cournpR  In  «ocloloKy.  pun?  and  npplk'd.  should  be  Inehided  In  college  de* 
piirCmeotii  of  household  science 7  Q.  E.  Howard.  Counu^s  In  eodology.  C.  A.  KU- 
wood.  leii. 

Houiebold  serrlce  uu  i  labor  problem.     1;  U.  Riihlnow,  11)11. 

Tbe  borne  and  the  iDncbine.     J.  Lebowltv.  1911. 

Control  of  Insect  pests  In  InstlMitloo.     B.  P.  ITelt.  1011. 

Uniform  accouotlnj;  for  tnatlt  tit  loos,     W.  M.  Cole,  1012. 

Btato  fiud  muDicipHl  doeuoieatii  as  source*  of  Information  on  home  tcooomfrs. 
C.  P.  l^anRwortby,  1012. 

A  plea  for  tbe  Introduction  of  hfatortcal  courses  on  tbr  home  lAto  blgber  acbuotii 
and  collegea  for  youn^  women.     WltljftMne  Qoodsell.  1012. 

A  CO  ante  in  bouaehold  ecooomlca.    B.  R.  Andrews,  191ft. 
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The  ylsltlng  hoasekeeper   (4  papers).     M.  Adelaide  Nattliig,  Ellen  H.  Rlchardi, 
Frances  Stem,  Emma  Winslow,  1015.     15  cents. 

Indoor  humidity.     I.  R.  IngersoU,  1915. 

Recent  contribution  to  the  fonndatlont  of  dietetics.    Ruth  Wheeler,  1915. 

An   application   of  statistics    to  budget    making  for    lunch  rooms.    Eozana  H. 
Vivian,  1916. 

StaDdardization  of  temperatures  for  cooking  batters  and  doughs.    Louise  Stan- 
ley and  May  Wallace,  1916. 

Public  health  la  the  past  and  in  the  future.     C.  B.  A.  Wlnslow,  1916. 

Recent  work  on  normal  adult  nutrition.     Katherine  Blunt,  1916. 

The  highest  education  for  women.     Julia  Lathrop,  1916. 

Index  for  Journal,  vol.  8,  1916. 

The  teacher  and  community  wellbelng.     O.  H.  Von  Tungeln,  1916. 

Part  time  education  In  household  arts.     Cleo  Murtland,  1917. 

The    new    dietetic    treatment    of    diabetes    mellitus.     Lenna    F.    Cooper,    1917. 

The  development  of  home  economics.     Isabel  BcTler,  1917. 

Recent  advances  In  our  knowledge  of  digestion  and  absorption.     Louise  Stanley, 
1917. 

College  residence  halls.    Edmund  J.  James,  1917. 

A   comparison   of  digestibility  of  starch  In  typical  batter  and  dough  mixtures. 
Amy  L.  Daniels  and  Leola  Strieker,  1917. 

Report   of   the   committee   on   correlation   of   chemistry   and   home  economics  In 
high  schools,  1917. 

Practice  houses  for  students  in  home  economics.     Isabel  Ely  Lord.  1917. 

A  suggestion  In  regard  to  the  preparation  and  use  of  caramel.     G.  P.  Plaisance 
and  Helen  Monsch,  1917. 

Equipping  n  diet  kitchen.     Ruth  McNary  Smith,  1917. 

Some  administrative  problems  in   home  economics   in  the   public   schools.     Hea- 
rietta  Calvin,  1917. 

The  school  lunch  as  a  project  in  teaching  cookery  In  the  elementary  schools. 
EHKie  Ueyle,  1917. 

Losses  of  iron  in  cooking  vegetables.     Katherine  Blunt  afid  Florence  Otis,  1917. 

Club  programs  in  home  economics.     Helen  L.  Johnson,  1917. 

A  home  with  an  income.    Annette  Harvey,  1917. 

Old  methods  and  new  condtions   (drying  and   canning).     Jessie  Hurd,  1917. 

The  college  course  in  home  economics.     Elisabeth  Jenkins,  1917. 

The  housewife  and  the  flsh  problem.     Henry  B.  Ward,  1917. 

Why  the  large  calorie?     Frederick  A.  Osborn,  1917. 

Sanitary  surveys  of  institutions.     C.  B.  A  Wlnslow,  1917. 

Studies  of  labor  problems  in  household  employment.     Henrietta  Roelofs,  1917. 

The  American  papaw  and  its  food  value.     C.  F.  Langworthy  and  A.  D.   Holmes. 
1917. 

The  home  guard.     Flora  Orr,  1917.     5  cents. 

Recent    contributions    to    our    knowledge    of   food    preparation.     Louise    Stanley. 
1917. 

Index  for  Journal,  vol.  9,  1917. 

Some  recent  magaslne  articles  on  the  standard  of  living.     Lorlnda   Perry.  11>1H 
20  cents. 

Increase  in  living  costs.     Helen  Coombs  and  Elizabeth   Bishop,   1918.    15  ceat^. 

A   cheap   homemade   soybean   meal   for   diabetics.     Lydia    Roberts   and   Eliza IxtU 
Miller,  1918. 

Dietary  study  at  Vassar   College.     Annie  MacLeod   and  Mary  Griggs.   191 S. 

The  work  of  the  dietitian  in  the  Canadian  military  hospitals.     Violet  Ryley,  11>I^. 

.\  study  of  the  cost  of  living  of  working  class  families  in  Roxbury,  Mass.     Sam 
II.  Stites,  1918.     16  cents. 

What  to  teach  the  public  regarding  food  values.     F.  V.  McCollum.  1918. 

A  quick  method  of  calculating  food  value.     Caroline  U  Hunt,  1918. 

Learning  the  lesson  of  food  conservation.     Surah  L.  Arnold,   1918. 

Teaching   food   values.      C.   F.   Langworthy,   1919.     Utilization   of  some   nuts   as 
food.     F.  A.  Cajori,  1918. 

A  consideration  of  the  canning  problem.    Elizabeth  Genung,  1918. 

Home  project  work  in  vocational  home  economics  in  secondary  schools.    Maude  G. 
Adams,  1918. 

Survey  of  agencies  for  the  sale  of  cooked  food.    Helen  Atwater,  1918L 
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^  Hiunptoti  normal  and  agrricultural  institute,  Hampton,  Va.  Approved  metb- 
►  Otis  for  home  laundering.     Vol.  6,  no.  11. 

f* Canning  and  preserviug.    VoL  6»  no.  8. 

^  -  Community  dubs  for  women  and  glrla.    Vol,  6«  no.  S.  _ 

* Domestic  arts  at  Hampton  institute.    Vol.  8,  no.  8.  ■ 

^^— - —    Home  makers*  dub.    Vol.  7.  no.  8,  H 

The  liouaelly  a  carrier  of  diseases,    VoL  5»  no.  3.  ■ 

— »    Housekeeping  and  cooking  lessons  for   rural   communities.     VoL   S^ 

no.  9, 

Housekeeping  and  sanitation  In  rural  schools.    Vol.  G,  no,  2. 

—    Housekeeping  rules.     Vol.  2,  no.  0. 

Practical  patriotic  recipe.    Vol.  14,  no,  L  fl 

-  Rural  school  lunches.    Vol.  7,  no.  9,  ^ 

Sewing  for  rural  schools.    Vol.  7,  no.  7. 

Ttiese  publications  an*  free  In  lots  of  12  to  Soutbern  teacben :  50  c^ntti  per  doeen 
k  to  otheri.     Slagle  coplei,  5  cents. 

Health-education  league,  Boston,  Mass.     Booklets  for  social  service:  No,  1. 

Hints  for  henltli  in  hot  wejither.  3  cents  each,  $2  per  hundred.  No.  2.  Milk. 
r  4  ceuts  each.  |3.25  per  hundred.  No.  3.  "  Colds  •'  and  their  prevention.  4 
I  cents  each,  13.25  per  hundred-    No.  4.  Meat  and  drink.    4  cents  each.  $3.25 

per  hundred.  No.  5.  Healthful  homes.  5  cents  each.  $4  per  hundred.  No.  6. 
'         The  succe4*sf  ul  woman.     4  cents  each,  $3.25  per  hundred.     No.  7.  The  boy  and 

the  cigarette.  5  cents  each,  $4  per  hundred.  No.  8.  The  care  of  little  chll- 
^^Ldren.  5  cents  each.  $3.75  per  hundred.  The  plague  of  mosijuitocs  and 
^^P flies.    5  cents  each,  $5.25  per  hundred.     No.  11.  Tonics  and  stimulants.     3 

cents  each,  $2  per  hundred.  No,  12.  Emergencies.  10  cents  each,  $8  ixt 
r'  hundre<l.  No.  13.  Microbes,  good  and  bad.  5  cents  each,  $4  per  hundred. 
r  No.  15.  The  efficient  worker.  5  cents  each,  $3.75  per  hundred.  No.  10. 
I  Sexual  hygiene.  5  cents  each,  $3.75  per  hundred.  No.  17.  Health  In  labor 
r  comiJS.  4  cents  each.  $3  per  himdred.  No.  18.  Tuberculosis  (consumption  i. 
L  8  cents  each,  $4.25  per  hundred.  No,  19.  When  to  call  the  physician.  4 
r  cents  each,  $3.50  p^r  hundred.  No.  20.  Habits  of  health.  6  cents  each. 
I  $4.25  per  liutidred.    No.  21.  Wastes  and  their  disposal.    0  cents  each,  $4.75 

r  per  hundred.  No.  22.  Typhoid  fever.  Infection  and  prevention.  6  cents 
[  each,  $4  per  hundred.    No,  23.  The  observance  of  health  dny  In  schools.    5 

r  cents  each.  $3.25  i»er  hundred.  No,  24.  Industrial  hygkne.  8  cents  each, 
L  $5.5U  per  hundred.  No.  26,  Hygiene  of  exercise.  5  cents  each,  $8.75  per 
r  hundred.  No,  27.  Nerve-waste.  8  cents  each,  $5  per  hundred.  No.  28. 
I  Health  of  the  school  child.  6  cents  each,  $4  per  hundred.  No.  29.  Pros- 
r        pectlve  motherhood.     8  cents  each,  $5  per  hundred.     No.  30,  Cancer.     5 

centa  each,  $4  per  hundred.     No.  31.  Rheumatism.     8  cents  each,  $5  per 

hundred.    No.  32.  Helpful  healthgrams.    2  cents  each,  $1.50  per  hundred. 
McKeever's    home    training    bulletins.     (Address;    Prof.    William    McKecver, 
^         IFnlversdty  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.    Price  5  cents  each;  3  cent.s  ui 
I  qunn  titles.  > 

^  1.  The  cigarette  smoking  boy.    2.  Teaching  the  boy  to  save,    8,  Trainittg 

tlie  girl  to  help  in  the  home.    4.  Assisting  the  boy  in  the  choice  of  a  voca- 

\         tltai     5.  A  twitter  crop  of  boys  and  glrK     6,  Training  the  boy  to  work.     7, 

'         Touching  the  girl  to  save.     8.  Instructing  the  young  In  regard  to  sex.    9, 

'  The  tio3''s  vacaiioti  employment.     10.  Teaching  the  child  to  play. 

National  child  welfare  exhibition  committee,  200  5th  ave..  New  Tork  city. 

L  Bulletins  (sample  set»  25  centa,  special  price  Ln  qiiantiaes)  :    L  The 
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history  of  the  child  welfare  exhibition  movemeut.  2.  OrgaeiiatloD  of  a 
child  welfare  exhibit  3.  The  cost  4.  The  construction.  5.  The  floor  plan. 
6.  Twelve  good  screens  and  why.  7.  Screen  plans  (for  use  in  preiiaring  wall 
exhibits).  8.  Screen  plans  as  filled  out  by  exhibitors.  9.  Publicity  commit- 
tee. 10.  Organization  of  explainers.  IL  The  program  (living  exhibits, 
entertainments,  motion  pictures,  etc).  12.  After  the  child  welfare  exhibit 
what?    13.  Neighborhood  child  welfare  exhibits. 

II.  Exhibits  for  loan:  The  committee  loans  the  following  exhibit  sec- 
tions, at  $5  and  transportation  charges  per  section  with  reduced  prices  for 
larger  quanlties:  Sex  education  and  hygiene;  Waste  humanity  (feeble- 
mindedness) ;  CSiildren's  diseases  (2  sections) ;  Medical  inspection ;  The 
school  building ;  Open  air  schools ;  Vocational  education ;  The  education  of 
the  immigrant;  The  dependent  child;  Children's  institutions;  The  child's 
food;  Play;  Public  recreation;  Social  centers;  Boy  scouts  of  America; 
Camp  fire  girls;  Inftmt  mortality  and  care  of  babies  (8  units  from  Rus- 
sell Sage  foundation) ;  School  feeding  (2  units  from  American  home  eco- 
nomics association) ;  Psychological  clinic  of  University  of  Pennsylvania  (2 
units). 
Hew  York  city.  Teachers  ooUesre,  Columbia  university.  Technical  educa- 
tion bulletins: 

No.  1.  Economic  function  of  women.    By  Edward  T.  Devine.    10  cents. 

No.  2.  Annotuted  list  of  books  relating  to  household  arts.    42  p.     15  cents. 

No.  3.  The  feeding  of  young  children.    By  Mary  Swartz  Rose.    10  cents. 

No.  4.  Hints  on  clothing.    By  Mary  Schenck  Woolman.    8  p.    10  cents. 

No.  5.  Quantitative  aspects  of  nutrition.  By  Henry  CX  Sherman.  10 
cents. 

No.  7.  The  determination  of  cotton  and  linen  by  chemical  and  microscopic 
nu^thods.  By  Prof.  Herzog,  of  Prussian  textile  school,  at  Sorau.  Trans- 
la  ttnl  by  Ellen  Beers  Mc(}owan.    25  cents. 

No.  8.  A  syllabus  of  household  management.  By  Mary  Louise  Furst.  10 
cents. 

I^o.  9.  The  girl  of  to-morrow — what  the  school  will  do  for  her.  By 
Benjamin  R.  Andrews.    10  cents. 

No.  13.  A  dietary  study  in  a  children's  hospital.  By  Mary  Swartz  Rose 
and  Harriet  O.  Jacobson.    10  cents. 

No.  18.  Canned  foods:  fruits  and  vegetables.  By  Florence  R,  CJorbett. 
10  cents. 

No.  19.  Physical  and  chemical  tests  for  the  housewife  By  Sadie  B. 
Vaiiderbilt.    10  cents. 

No.  20.  Address  list  for  illustrative  materials  and  laboratory  supplies  for 
instruction  in  household  arts.    10  cents. 

No.  22.  Some  attempts  to  standardize  oven  temperatures  for  cookery 
processes.    By  May  B.  Van  Arsdale.    10  centa 

No.  23.  Food  for  school  boys  and  girls.  By  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Teachers 
college.    16  p.    10  cents. 

No.  24.  A  year's  work  in  industrial  arts,  third  grade,  Speyer  school. 
22  p.     15  cents. 

No.  25.    Annotated  list  of  books  relating  to  household  art&    25  cents. 

No  26.  A  survey  of  your  household  finances.  By  Benjamin  R.  Andrews. 
16  p.    10  cents. 

No.  27.  Some  food  facts.    By  Mnry  Swartz  Rose..  8  p.    5  cents. 

No.  28.  History  of  cookery.  By  Barrows,  Shapleigh  and  Blitz.  86  p.  25 
cents. 
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W         No,  2f>,  Tentntlve  course  of  study  in  househoia  arts,  seventh  and  eigtith 

►        grades,  Speyer  school,    *S2  p,    20  cents, 

m  No.  30,  Econamlcul  diet  and  cookery  la  time  of  emergency.     Profs.  Ruse 

I        and  Winchell  arnL  Miss  Shupieigh,  Teachers  college,     12  p.     15  cents. 

ft  Matliemiitics  for  nurses.    32  p,    25  ceiita 

W  No.  31.  Simple  lessons  on  the  physlcul  care  of  the  baby.     By  Josephine 

I        netnenwny  Kenyon.    20  cents. 

W  No.  32.    Lessons  In  home  nursing.    By  Prof.  Isiibel  M.  Stewart,  Teachers 

P       college.    12  p.    15  cents. 

No.  33.  How  to  phm  meals  In  time  of  war,  with  economical  menus  and 
directions  for  marketing.     By  Prof.  Mary  Swartz  Rose,  Teachers  college. 

L        IG  p.    20  cents. 

p  No.  34.  Ninety  tested,  palatable  and  economical  recipes  for  the  liouse- 

wife.    By  Prof.  May  B.  VanArsdale,  Teachers  College.    20  p.    30  cents. 
No.  35.    Some  sugar-saving  sweets  for  every  day.    By  Prof.  May  B.  Van- 

W        Arsdale  <in(t  Mias  Day  Monroe.    20  p.    20  cents. 

I  No,  3G.  Tested  Ijiternatlonal  recipes.    By  Prof.  May  B.  YanArsdale  and 

L       Day  Monroe,    21  p,    20  cents. 

^  Nci.  37.    Corn  calories  for  conservation.    Recipes  and  menus  for  week.    25 

P         cents. 

No.  38.  War  breads.    Prepared  by  school  of  practical  arts,  Teachers  col- 
lege.   5  cents. 

IIL  SYLLABUSES  AND  CIRCULARS  (STATE  AND  CITY  DEPART^ 
MENT8  OF  EDUCATION.  ASSOCIATIONS,  AND  SCHOOLS). 

ISyllalmses  and  descriptive  circulars  giving  courses  of  study  outlined  for  the 

schools  of  a  State  or  city  are  being  Issued  in  Increasing  numbers.     Some  of 

these  have  proved  their  value  In  the  past.    Many  of  the  older  ones  are  now 

olusolete.     A  study  of  those  listed  reveals  something  of  the  changes  through 

wldch  the  home  economics  education  has  been  passing.) 

Alabama.     Alabama  girW  technical  institute.     Outline  of  domestic  art  work 
for  the  high  school,     Montavello,  Aln..  January,  1915.    34  p.     (Bulletin  no. 
31.) 
.merican  home  economics  association,   IJIIl  Oathedral  street,  Baltimore, 
Md.     Sylliibns  of  h<KLn^  eeononUos.    1013.    69  p.     PaiM?r,  50  cents;  cloth,  ^1, 

Birmingham.  Board  of  education.  Courses  of  study  and  regulations  for  high 
schools,  19ia-1919. 

California.  University  of  CaUfomla,  Berkeley.  Syllabus  of  a  one-year  course 
in  general  and  iiouHcfudd  chemistry  for  the  high  school.  Compllcil  by 
AJphanu  honor  Roclety  of  tlie  Department  of  household  science,    1917. 

Syllabus  of  cooking.     (To  be  Issued.) 

Colorado.  Denver.  Board  of  education.  Course  o(  study.  Fine  and  indus- 
trial arts.    Grades  1  to  8  inclusive, 

The  manual  training  high -school  courses  of  study.     Rerv., 

10T2. 

Connecticut.  Department  of  education,  Waterbury.  Simple  lessons  In  fiwKls, 
rook»M\v,  and  table  servke.     1017.     54  p,       (Domestic  science.     Book  U 

Cooley,  Anna  M,,  and  oihers.    Home  economics  sludles  In  grades  7   to    \'2 
Teachers  college  record,  March,  May,  and  September,  1918. 

England.      London    county    council.      Syllabus    of    Instrucdon    In    douiestlc' 
ei*«)nomy.     London,  1912.     Rev.,  March,  1012. 

Georgia.  Department  of  education,  Atlanta.  Suggestions  for  teaching  house- 
hold arts  and  agriculture.    1913. 
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jiHTtfti«,     Cbica^.     Board  of  educatiozu     D^Murtme&t  of  household  arts. 
A  coarse  of  study  for  high  schools.    Chicago,  1912.    26  p.    (Out  of  print) 

■ Hoasehold  arts,  outlines  for  the  elementary  grades.    Sew- 
ing.   Cooking. 

State  normal  university,  Normal,  HI.    Home  economics.   Normal,  IlL, 

Illinois  State  normal  university,  1910.    24  p.     (Normal  school  quarterly, 
series  8,  no.  34,  January,  1910.) 

XJniTersity  of  Illinois,  XTrbana.    Outlines  of  domestic  science  and  art 

for  elementary  schools  of  Illinoia     Urbana,  University  of  Illinois,  1915. 
16  p.    10  cents. 

Syllabus  of  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  for  the  high 


schools  of  Illinois.     Rev.  ed.     Urbana,  lU.,  University  of  Illinois,  1914. 
25  cents. 

—    Western  state  normal  school,  Macomb.    Course  of  study  for  domestic 


science  and  art  in  the  gradea    March,  1916. 

Indiana.  State ,  department  of  public  instruction,  Indianapolis.  Domestic 
science.  State  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  p.  126w 
(Bulletin  no.  20,  September,  1915.) 

■  Home  economics.    State  course  of  study  for  el^n^itary  and 

aecondary  schools  of  Indiana.    44  p.     (Bulletin  no.  29,  1917.) 

■  Home  making.    Lessons  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in 

the  rural  schools  of  Indiana.     (Bulletin  no.  31,  1917-18.) 

September  bnUetln — Food  preservation ;  October  bulletin — Making  use  of  our 
food  supply ;  November  bulletin — Table  service ;  December  bulletin — The  gift  KAson  ; 
January  buUetin — Problems  in  hand  aewipg;  February  buUetin,  1018 — Home  sew- 
ing (War  emergency  notes)  ;  March  bulletin — The  farm  house  (War  emergency 
notes)  ;  April  bulletin — Hospitality  (War  emergency  notes)  ;  September  buUetin — 
Care  of  the  family  In  health  (War  emergency  notes)  ;  October  buUetin — Care  df 
the  family  In  sickness  (War  emergency  notes)  ;  November  buUetin — Selection  of 
Clothing  (War  emergency  notes) ;  December  buUetin — House  decoration ;  January 
bulletin  1919 — House  furnishing;  February  bulletin — Care  of  the  house;  March 
bulletin — Home  management;  AprU  Bulletin — How  to  Uve. 

The  training   and   certification   of   teachers   for   agricultural, 

industrial,  and  household  arts  suhjects  in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1914.    86  p. 
Iowa.     Department  of  public  instruction,  Des  Moines.     Outlines  in  home 

economics.     One-half  year  course.     1915.    95  p. 
Normal  training  course  in  four-year  accredited  high  schools. 

Des  Moines,  1913.    179  p. 

Sioux  city  graded  schools.     Domestic  science  department.     Eighth 

grade. 

Kansas.  State  department  of  education,  Topeka.  Manual  for  the  normal  and 
industrial  training  courses  in  Kansas  high  schools.    1914. 

Course  of  study  for  hij^  schools.  Part  IX.  Industrial  sub- 
jects.   1917.    63  p. 

Course  of  study  for  rural  and  graded  schools.    1917.    262  p. 


State  manual  training  normal  school,  Pittsburg.     Department  of 

household  arts  and  sciences.    Bulletin,  1914. 

London,  England.    Board  of  education.    Interim  memorandum  on  the  teaching 
of  housecraft  in  girls'  secondary  schools.    1911.    71  p.    4  pence. 
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oulsiana.     Stat©  university,  Baton  Itoug^e.     Hnme  ecotioinlca,  public  schools 
of  LonisJana.     (Bulletin,  v.  5,  n.  s.,  no.  9,     Part  1,     September,  1914. » 
[ISaine.   Educational  department.  Household  science.  19  p,   (Courses  of  study 
for  ek*meiUary  «cliO€ls  no.  4.) 

— Outline  of  courses  In  d<>me8tlc  arts  In  the  state  normal  sclioola. 


By  A.  O.  Thomas. 

^  Ifassa chase tts.  Board  of  education.  Household  arts.  Teachers'  munual  and 
course  of  study  for  grades  7  to  10.  Inclusive.  1916,  (Bulletin  w,  29. 
Whole  niiiuber  78.) 

- — —    Brookllne  hl^h  schooL    Courses  in  domestic  science.    19X2. 

— —  Sprlngrfield.  Course  of  study  In  sewing  for  grades  V  and  VI,  and 
junior  high  school.  II  and  III.  Course  of  study  In  domestic  science  junior 
I.  Course  of  study  In  domestic  science  junior  III,  Parallel  course  in 
home  furnishing  girls  Junior  IV.  Outline  of  work  In  millinery  Junior  h 
Laundry  lessons.     Mimeographed. 


'  y  ichigan. 
1915. 


Detroit  public  schools.    Recipes  for  InstructlOD  in  domestic  science. 


[  Minnesota.  Department  of  education.  ludustrlal  course  for  consi>lldated 
schools  of  Minnesota.     St.  Paul,  Mhiu.,  1917.    116  p.     (Bulletin  no.  42.) 

[Hlssissippi.  Industrial  institute  and  college,  Columbus.  Bulletin,  Janunry, 
1916 — Outline  of  the  extension  work.  Bulletin,  March,  1010— Millinery  de- 
partment. 

Bouri.     Kansas  city  public  schools.     Clothing  and  textiles.  Elementary 
8Chool&    1916. 


-  Lessons  in  domestic  science  for  the  elementary  schools.     First 

year  course,  1916.     Second  year  course,  1917. 

— —  St.  Louis  public  schools.  Course  of  study  lu  cookery  for  elementary 
schools.     October,  1917.     78  p. 

Nebraska.  Department  of  public  instruction.  Domestic  science.  Crete  plan. 
Lincoln.  Nebr..  1911.    24  p. 

New  Hampshire.  Department  of  public  Instruction.  Industrial  education  In 
New  Hampshire,  iteprint  from  report  of  superintendent  of  public  lu- 
Btructlon,  1912.     31  p,  6  pi. 

■  — Standard  program  of  studies  for  the  secondary  schools.    2d 

ed.    Concord,  K-  H.,  1912.     p.  24a, 

— Division  of  institutes  circulars.     Cooking  as  means  and  end 

ill  L'clucalion.     1913-14. 

— ^ Dietetics.     Part  L  Feeding  the  sick.    1915-16.     Part  2, 

l\rillng  the  welL     1910-17. 
_    Domestic  arts  courses  In  high  schools  of  the  usual  four- 

>our  type,     1916-17. 

— ^ Household  appliances.     1914-16. 

— Muat:  Mi^thnds  of  cooking.    1915^16. 

— * Itatiuiml  metliiKls  in  teachii^g  cooldng.    1916-16. 

— Suggestions  to  domestic  arts  teadiers;  starting  the  i 

course  in  cooking.    1914-16. 
Tomato  project  for  domestic  arts  classiiflb 
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New  Jersey.    State  normal  and  model  schools.    Recipes  used  by  departments 

of  domestic  science.    Trenton,  1917. 
Kew  Mexico.    State  department  of  industrial  edneation.    Ooorse  of  study  in 

industrial   education   including   domestic   sci^ice,   manual   training,   and 

agriculture  for  the  sdiools  of  New  Mexico.    Prepared  by  Bianette  B.  Myers, 

State  director  of  industrial  education.    Santa  Fe,  February,  1913.    51  p. 
Annual  report  of  the  State  director  of  industrial  education. 

1916. 
New  York  city.    Columbia  university.    Teachers   college.    Curriculum  of 

Horace  Mann  elementary  school-  1917. 
Curriculum  of  Speyer  schooL    60  cents,  to  cover  cost  and 

postage. 
Tentative  course  of  study  in  household   arts  for  the 

seventh  and  eighth  grades,  Speyer  schooL    1914-15.     (Technical  education. 

Bulletin  no.  29.)    20  cents. 
Department  of  education.     Course  of  study  and  syllabuses  in  home 

economics  and  sewlug  for  the  elementary  sdu>ols  of  the  dty  of  New  York, 

1915. 
Syllabuses  for  high  schools.    1911. 


—    University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany.    Blementary  syllabus. 
Manual  and  household  arts.    Agriculture.    1910.    255  p. 

Syllabus  for  secondary  schools.    1918.    Home  economics. 

Vocational  training  for  girls  in  the  State  of  New  York.    By 


Anna  G.  Hedges.    1915.    41  p. 
North  Dakota.    High  schools.     Syllabi  for  two  units  in  domestic  science  and 

.nrt  in  North  Dakota.    Submitted  to  the  State  high  school  board.  May  18, 

1012. 
Ohio.    Columbus  public  schools.    Home  economics  course :  Elementary  school, 

intermediate  school,  and  high  schooL 

■  Dajrton  public  schools.  Course  of  study  in  home  economics  for  the 
elementary  and  high  school    1916. 

Oklahoma.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Agricultare  and 
Iiome  econoiuics,  bulletin  with  a  moral  code.    Supplement.    1917. 

Oregon.  Department  of  education,  Salem.  Course  of  study  for  the  high 
schools  of  Oregon.    1915.    112  p. 

— ^ —  Oregon  agricultural  college.  School  of  domestic  science  and  art 
A  suggestive  course  of  study  In  sewing  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  Oregon  and  a  suggestive  two-year  course  of  study  in  domestic 
art  for  the  high  schools  of  Oregon.  By  Helen  H.  Tobin  and  Ariel  M. 
Ewing.     (Bulletin  series  1,  no.  58.)    Out  of  print 

Tcnnsylvania.  Altoona  high  school.  Book  of  recipes  for  the  domestic  science 
tlepartment    By  ZItella  Wertz.    1913.    85  p. 

Department  of  public  instruction.    Bureau  of  vocational  education, 

Harrisburg.    Cooking  and  seNving,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Suggestive  outline.  Pood  study-production,  trans- 
portation, distributing,  and  marketing. 

■  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Board  of  public  education.  Domestic  art  Grades 
five  to  eight.    Outline  for  the  use  of  teachers.    September,  1918. 

Domestic  science.     Grades  seven  and  eight    Outlines  for  the 

use  of  teachers.    September,  1918. 
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Philippine  Islands.    Bureau  of   education.     Housu keeping.    A  textbook   fur 

piHs  Id  tilt'  public  liUei-ined!ate  schools  of  the  Phllipi>iiie8.  By  AUee  M. 
Fuller.  l*bll!ppJiie  Islands,  Manila,  Bureau  of  printing^  1914.  208  p.  59 
llliis. 


Hoiis*»keeplng  and  household  arts.     A  manual  for  work  with 

the  girls  In  tlw  elementary  schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  By  Alice  M, 
Fuller <  PbiUppliie  Islanda,  Manila,  Bureau  of  printing,  1911,  ITS  i\ 
16  pL     (Bulletin  no.  35.) 


Lace    niaklni^ 


and    embroidery. 
(Bulletin  no.  34.) 


Philippine    Islands,    Manila, 


I  pin   publi 

I  Bureau  o 

^Hk^orto  Bico. 

^«        In  home 


Bureau  of  printing,  IDll 

Primary  and  Intermediate  sewing.  A  manoal  for  use  In  Plililp- 
pln  public  schools  and  normal  institutes.  Philippine  Islands,  Manila. 
Bureau  of  printing,  1917.    93  p.     (Bulli-tln  no.  f>3.    Rev.,  191T.) 

"orto  Rico.  Department  of  education.  The  course  of  study  for  the  first  year 
in  home  economics  to  be  used  by  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico.  Ran  Juan,  P.  R„  Published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  education,  1014. 

— Home  making  snd  home  keeping,  a  textbook  for  the  first  two 

years  in  liome  economics  in  the  public  schools  of  Porto  Rico.    By  Grace  J. 
Ferguson.    San  Juan,  Published  by  Department  of  education,  1915.    278  p. 

Tennessee.     Shelby  county.     Outlines  of  course  of  study  In  home  making  for 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  Shelby  county.    1916. 

University  of  Tennessee.    A  brief  course  in  domestic  science  for  state 

Institutes  of  Tennessee.     Arranged  by  Catherine  A,  Mulligan.     Knoxville-, 
1913,     54  p.     (Out  of  print) 

Texas.     University  of  Texas.     Domestic  economy  in  the  schools.    Syllabus  of 
domestic  economy  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  Texas.    April, 
I         1914.     69  p.     (Bulletin.     Official  series,  no.  98.) 

United  States*  Department  of  the  interior.  Office  of  Indian  afFairs.  Out- 
Hue  lessons  In  housekeeping,  including  cooking,  laundering,  dairying,  and 
nursing,  for  use  in  Indian  schools.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1911.    23  p.    illus.    5  cents. 

— — —    Some  things  that  every  boy  should  know  how  to  do  and 

hence  should   learn   to  do  in  schooL     Washington,   Government  printing 
^       office^  1911.    48  p.    ilius.    IS  cents. 

~    Some  things  that  glrli  should  know  how  to  do  and  hence 

should  learn  how  to  do  when  in  school    Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  10U.    23  p.    5  cents. 

^ — —    S>T3op8ls  of  course  In  sewing.     Washington,  Government 

printing  office,  1911.     38  p.     10  c«ntB. 

— Touching  rudiments  of  cooking  In  claaaroom;  prlmnry 

,         methods  and  outlines  for  use  of  teachers  in  Indian  schools.    Washington. 
I        <;overnment  printing  office,  1906.    62  p.    10  cents. 

'  ITirginla.  Hampton  normal  and  agrlcaltural  Institute.  Oooklng  course  no* 
1  and  no.  2,     Hampton,  Vs.,  1915.     No.  1,  40  p.     No  '2,  44  p.     '2'*  roni"^  rrnh, 

-^  -       -    John  F.  Slater  fund*     Suggestecl  course  for  county  training  schools, 
1917.     73  p.     t Occasional  papers  no.  18.) 
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Washington.  Department  of  education.  Domestic  education.  Prepared  hj 
F.  F,  Nalder,  deputy  state  superintoident  of  tmbllc  instruction.  Olympia, 
Wash.,  1914.    p.  14a-48.     (High  school  manual,  1914.) 

Wisconsin.  State  department  of  education.  Manual  of  the  free  high  schools 
of  Wisconsin.  7th  ed.  rev.  O.  P.  Oarey,  State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion.   Madison,  1914.    203  p.    Seep.  18-14,  160-168. 

Suggestive  outline  of  work  on  ftood  coDservatlon  for  home  eco- 
nomics teachers.    Madison,  1918. 

Suggestions  and  requirements  for  teaching  of  agriculture,  man- 
ual training,  cooking  and  sewing  in  state  graded  schools.  O.  P.  Carey, 
State  superintendent    Madison,  1914.    48  p. 

■  Suggestions  for  teaching  cooking  and  sewing  in  the  country 

schools  of  Wisconsin. .  O.  P.  Carey,  State  superintendent    16  p. 

Wyoming.  University  of  Wyoming.  Tentative  course  in  home  economics  for 
elementary  and  high  schools.    Laramie,  1918.    88  p. 

IV.  CHARTS  FOR  REFERENCE  STUDY. 

[Illustrative  charts  for  food  study  or  for  other  phases  of  home  economics 
work  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  and  many  of  them  offer  much  tliat  is 
helpfuL  The  list  given  is  comparatively  brief  and  some  of  the  earlier  charts 
are  not  now  available.  Many  institutions  prepare  charts  for  their  own  use 
which  are  not  available  for  distribution.] 

American  meat  cutting  charts.  Beef— veal — pork — lamb.  New  York,  B.  O. 
Bridgeman,  86  Warren  St 

Set  of  4  charts ;  full  mounted ;  map  style.  Sise  8  feet  6  Inchet,  ky  8  feet  4  inches, 
f  10.  Also  small  ones  for  students  and  housekeepers,  in  black  only.  20  conts  per 
set. 

Association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  Kew  York  city.  Food 
charts.  New  York,  Association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
105  East  22d  st 

Set  of  9  (22x28  in.)  including  book,  "  The  adequacy  and  economy  of  some  dty 
dietaries.**     Prepaid,  $2.60.     Photographic  set  6x7  in.  (for  carrying),  $1. 

Baldt,  Laura  I.  Sewing  and  dressmaking  charts.  Selected  from  "Olotliing 
for  women."    Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1917. 

Fifteen  in  a  set.     Bach  chart  28x42  Inches ;  f  13.60  net  per  set. 

Better  babies  bureau,  Kew  York.  Better  babies  health  charts.  New  York. 
Woman*s  home  companion,  381  Fourth  ave. 

Bigelow,  Florence  I.  EMueational  housefumishing  charts.  St  Paul,  Minu.. 
Webb  publishing  company. 

A  series  of  5  charts  to  teach  good  taste  in  honsefnmishing.  Price  per  set  of  6 
charts,  30  cents.     Price  per  chart  separately,  6  cents.     Postage  extra. 

Good  and  appropriate  dressing.    St  Paul,  Minn.,  Webb  publishing  co. 

A  series  of  6  charts;  to  teach  dress,  color,  and  harmony.  Price  per  set  of  5 
charts.  30  cents.     Price  per  chart  separately,  6  cents. 

Brussels  charts.    Beef,  calf,  and  lamb.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows.    $2  per 

set. 

Cards  illustrating  tea,  coffee,  cinnamon,  vanilla,  black  pepper,  nutmeg,  clove. 
Chicago,  lU^  ▲.  W.  Mumford. 
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Child  liealtli  organisatloA,  156  Fifth  avenue^  ITcw  York  olty.  Ctiild  hejiltii 
literature, 

Columbia  university.  Teachers  colle^a*  Educatloual  museum.  Meat  charts 
and  photographs. 

Set  of  6  photosraphB;  cuts  of  b4>«t  (0  x  4),  |1.  Set  of  four  photographs,  ahowing 
whole  bi'of  aolmal  and  Bides  of  be«f  (Six 4),  40  ceota.  Chart  ihowlag  hiud 
fjuartprs  of  beef  (mounC^d)   with  rollers,  |2. 

Consumer's  league,  6  East  S0th  street,  New  York  dty. 

Flour  exhibit  Charts.  1,  Simplified  flour  mill  model;  2,  A  keniel  of  wheat 
Mtiiuea polls,  Minn.,  Washbum-Crosby  co,    $3.50. 

Ooldabury,  P.  W,     Register  of  foods.    Boston,  Mass.,  Whltcomb  &  Barrows.     i^V 

Health  charts. 

On  thin  durable  white  paper  of  good  quality,  22  z  28  Inchea,     IndlYidaal  cbarta^i 
2£»  cents  eacb>     Set  of  57  charts,  $6  plus  60  cvoU  for  packing.     Illuatrat«d  healtki 
chart  report,  10  eents,  $5  per  hundred.     Charts  and  reports  can  be  obtained  froa 
Dr.  Thomas  D.  Wood»  52S  West  120th   at.  New  York  city,  and  American  roedlcall 
aasoclatton  (presa),  535  North  Dearborn  atreet,  Chicago,  11 L 

Lawrle,  H.  N^.  The  balanced  ration  chart  The  Atwater  standard  ration,  3 
charts  and  descriptive  text.     Portland,  Ore,,  Ivy  press.     1918. 

Model  food  exhibit  of  every-day  articles  of  diet    Plastic  Imitations  of  foods. 
New  York  city.  Plastic  art  novelty  and  specialty  co..  Inc..  1405  Third  avenue^ 
rrtce  per  set  complete,  |75  f  .  o.  b.  New  Tork.     Send  for  price  list  of  parts.     Meat 
BJul  fish  portions  tqaat  to  one  quart  of  milk,  112.50.     ItnU&tlon  food  for  child  feed- 
ing, 116.50. 

Murphy,  Buth  M.     Celluloid  meat  charts*     (In  color.)     Boston,  Whltcomb  it 

Barrows. 

A  set  of  5  eharta ;  each  8x10  laches :  beef.  New  York  aad  Philadelphia ;  beef. 
New  England  :  mutton  ;  pork ;  vest.     Net  ll<60. 

National  cMld  welfare  association.  Parcel  post  exhibits.  Healthy  babies 
and  healthy  children  diaru.  New  York«  National  child  welfare  exhibit  co., 
70  Fifth  ave. 

Ttdrteeu  baby  week  panels,  116. 

Twelve  healthy  children  panels,  114.     Pull  set  of  26,  |2S. 

The  preventlCfD  of  tuberculosis  In  childhood.  Complete  set  of  10  lithographed 
panels,  post  paid  |8. 

Prenatal  care  for  saving  mothers*  and  bahiss'  lives.  Complete  set  of  10  lltho* 
graphed   panels,  postpaid.   |8. 

Early  habit  forming;  Growth  through  play;  growth  through  study;  Growth 
through  work ;  The  child  and  his  vocation ;  The  child  and  city  planning ;  The  child 
snd  the  rural  community ;  Prevention  of  want  and  crime. 

Each  of  the  above,  of  5  posters  each,  $5. 

Alcohol  and  childhood.     10  posters,  $8. 

Fational  child  welfare  exhibit  assodatiou.  The  baby  book.  A  reproductioa 
lu  uiUdature  of  the  NaUoiiul  child  welfare  exhibit  panels.  1910.  81  p. 
25  eenta. 

Childhood  and  health.    Containing  13   full  page  Illustrations  of  th« 

BealtUy   babies  exhibit^   and   as  many   pagieg   of  explanatory   text   with 
blbliogniphy.     1017.    31  p,    25  centa. 

The  phyj*ieal  cure  of  babies  and  children.    A  lecture  for  uae  with  UiA 


exhibit  panels  mi  Healthy  babies  and  children, 
—    Teaching  health  through  the  use  of  graphic  oiateriala. 
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Natural  sci^ice  collections.    St  Louis,  Mo.^  Southard  &  O'Meara,  2117  Olive  st 
Nature  pictures.    Chicago,  111.,  A.  W.  Mumford,  636  South  Clark  st 

Plants  and  flowers,  fruits,  fish,  etc..  2  centa  each.     Poatpaid.     $1.80  per  hun- 
dred.    Induatrial  plcturea,  10  cents  each. 

Pratt  institute.  Charts  representing  cuts  of  meats,  $10 ;  per  set  of  4,  $3  each. 
Bottles  representing  composition  of  common  foods,  $15  per  set.  Bottles 
representing  compositions  of  the  body,  $15  per  set  Blocks  and  bottles 
together,  $28. 

No  longer  available. 

Simmons  college.  Food  charts  showing  the  comparative  fuel  value  of  common 
foods  in  relation  to  their  cost    Boston,  Mass.,  Simmons  college. 

Set  of  6  wall  charts,  $1.50;  housekeeper's  set,  81  z  28.  6  cents  apieoa  In  quan- 
ties  of  a  hundred.    10  cents  apiece,  alngle. 

Standard  industrial  and  commercial  exhibita  Explaining  all  the  great  indus- 
tries, worked  out  from  the  raw  materials  to  the  finished  producta  New 
York,  Educational  exhibits  co.,  258  Broadway. 

Stewart,  Mary.  Meat  and  chicken.  (Hand  painted  diarta)  West  Chester. 
Pa.,  26  West  Union  St..  1906. 

$10  per  dosen.     $1  each.    Chicken,  $1J(0.     Also  fruit,  regstablea,  and  wheat. 

Taber's  dietetic  charta  Four  charts  85"  by  46"  $12.50.  Chicago,  IlL  Taber'i 
chart  and  record  company.    1722  Republic  building. 

United  Statea     Department  of  agricnltore.     Food  charta    CompoeAtion  of 
food  materials.     Washington,  Government  printing  offlca 
In  color.    15  In  a  set.    $1  per  set ;  not  sold  singly. 

Visual  educaUon.     Teacher's  guide  to  Keystone  "600"  set     MeadvUle,  Pa, 
Keystone  view  company,  educational  department,  1918.    715  p.    $1. 
Keystone  "  600  set "  of  educational  lantern  slides. 

Wilson  &  Co.  Packers  and  provisioners.  Cliicago,  IlL  Meat  chart  showing  be^ 
cuts.    Distributed  free  of  charge. 

V.  PERIODICALS. 

[There  are  but  few  magazines  dealing  exclusively  with  home  economics  sub- 
jects. However,  many  magazines  that  treat  of  industrial,  social,  scientific,  and 
economic  questions  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  home  economics  library.  During 
recent  months  magazines  have  so  generally  treated  the  problems  of  the  cost 
of  living  that  the  list  offered  cannot  be  regarded  as  exhaustive,  but  an  attempt 
has  been  wade  to  name  magazines  that  generally  Include  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  housewife  and  the  student  of  home  economics  in  their  work.  Several  of 
the  magazines  listed  are  narrowly  technical.  These  will  be  of  value  to  the 
student  of  clothing,  foods,  the  home,  the  house  or  institutional  housekeeping  as 
the  case  may  be.] 

American  club  woman  and  modem  housewife.  Published  monthly.  American 
club  woman  publishing  co..  New  York  city.    $1.50  a  year. 

American  cookery  (fbrmerly  Boston  cooking  school  magazine).  Published 
monthly.    Boston  cooking  school  magazine  ca,  Boston,  Masa    $1  a  year. 

American  food  Journal.  Published  monthly.  American  food  Joamal.  Chicago. 
IlL    $2.60  a  year.    Single  copies  25  centa 
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kmerlran  Jonrnnl  of  putillc  health,    HubllBhed  montbly.    American  jonmal  ot 
imblir  liealtli,  Boston,  Mass,     $4  a  year, 

uit^ricttD  muUierhoofL     PubUslied  moothly,    Arthur  H.  Orlat  co.»  Cooperstowti, 
N.  Y.    11.25  a  yean 

Child,  Published  monthly.  I^ondon,  Aiuerican  ageuta,  G.  E.  Stechert  k  c^., 
151-155  West  25th  st,»  New  York  clty»    50  cents  a  copy. 

Child  welfare  buUettn.  Publlslied  monthly.  Peoria,  III,  |1  a  year.  10  cents 
a  copy. 

Child  welfare  magazine  (O0cial  organ  of  Mothers'  confess  and  parent- 
teacber  asaodations.)  PubUshed  monthly.  Child- welfare  co.,  41  North 
Queen  sL,  Lancaster,  Pa.    ^1  a  yaar. 


J^ry  goods  economist.    Published  weekly.    TeJttlle  publishing  co.,  New  York 
ctty.    $5.     (Trade.) 


'orecast.     Pure  food  and  home  management.     Published  monthly,  6  East  39th 
8t.  New  York  city.    $1  a  year. 


leral  federation  magazine.    Published  monthly.    Washington,  D>  C*    $1  a 
year.    Single  Issue  15  cents. 

Good  health.    Published  monthly.    Good  health  publishing  co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.    $2.50  a  year. 

Good   housekeeping.     Published   monthly.     119   W.   40th   st.  New   York   city, 
$1.50  a  year.    Biogle  copies  15  centa 

House  t>eautlful     Published  uwmlhly.     House  t>eautlfti1  publishing  co.,  41   xMt. 
Vernon  st,  Boston,  Maes.    $2.50  a  year.     Single  copies  25  cents. 

Household  arts  review,     (Domestic  art  review,  1906-1909.)     Published  three 

times  yearly  (November,  February  and  May),  November,  1908  to  November* 
1914.  New  York,  Household  arts  club  of  Teachers  college,  Columbia  uni- 
versity. 

Industrial    arts    magazine.    Published    montlily.    Bruce    publishing   co.,    Mil- 
waukee, W*iB.    $1.50  a  year. 

Journal  of  biological  chemistry.    Published  monthly.    Rockefeller  Institute  of 
medical  reaearch.    $3  a  year. 

Journal  of  home  eciuiomics.    Published  montlily.    American  home  economics 
ussociatfou.     1211  Cathedral  st.,  Baltimore,  Md.    500  p.  a  yeitr,  $2  a  year. 

Journal  of  physiology.    Puhllshed  at  irregular  intervals.    Cambridge  university 
press,  London.    7  shillings  a  year.     Subject  to  change. 

Journal  ot  the  American  medical  aasDciatlon.     Published  weekly.    535  North  ' 
Dearborn  st,  Chicago,  lit    $5  a  year. 

Manual  training  magazine.    Published  monthly  except  July  and  August    Man- 
ual arts  press,  Peoria,  111.    $1.25  a  year. 

Normal  instructor  and  prima r>'  plans.    Monthly.    Owen  puLUahing  co.,  I^ao- 
vllle.  N,  Y.    $1.25  a  year. 
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Pratt  Institute  monthly.    Piibllehed  from  November  to  June  1892*lfiM. 
continued.     (75  cents  per  year  when  published,) 

Public  health  nurse    Pablisbed  quarterly.    NationtiJ  or^anisatlmi  for  p 
health  nursing,  2419  Oreenmourit  ave.,  BaUlmore,  Met    $1  a  jnotr 

School  and  society.     Published  weekly.    Science  press.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

year. 

Sdiool  arts  magazine.     Published  monthly*  except   July   and  Aofoat.    I 
press,  25  Foster  st»  Worcester,  Mass.    $2  a  year. 

School  science  and  mathematica    Published  monthly.    Smith  A  Turtoii^ 
cago,  HI.    |2. 

Science.    Published  weekly.    Science  press,  Lancaster,  Pa.    $5  a  jimr^ 

Survey.    A  Journal  of  constructive  philantliropy.    Publlahed  weakly.    8k 
assodatea,  112  East  19th  st.,  New  York  dty.    $3  a  year. 

Table  talk*    Published  monthly.    Pierce  publishing  co„  Coaperstoirtv  N 
|1  a  year. 

Teachers  college  record.     Published  bi-monthly,  except  July.    Burv«ii  of 
Ucations.  Teachers  college.  Coluinbla  university,  New  York  diy. 
year. 

Textile  world  JournaL     Published  weekly.    Bragdon,  Lord  k  Nagte 
York  dty.    $3.     (Trade.) 

Today's  housewife*     Published  monthly.     (Canton  magazlna  co.)     Ml 
ave.»  New  York  dty.    75  cents  a  year.    10  cents  a  coipy. 

Wonmn's  tnagaxine.     Publishe<l   monthly.     New  Idea  co.,  tI30-638 
New  York  dty,    $1  a  year.    15  cents  a  copy. 

VI,  TEACHING* 


THome  ecoimtnlcs  teachers  have  given  careful  thoviifhf  tf>  f«nilpiiuiifj 

teaching  and  ninny  9t*hools  have  Issued  helpful  in  fori  ;  Hne 

bultetlns  and  circulars  available  to  their  graduateM.  us  i 

tain   valuable  suggestlotis  for  equipment     See  Roaie,  Mary  S^t 
manual  of  dietetics,**  for  the  equipment  of  a  dietetic?-  t't»".r*.i..i^    «».^" 
ston,  I^,  Ray,  '*  Lannderlng  '*  for  laundry  equl[im«*nt. 
for  cooking  and  sowing  lfii»ornti>rIcs  put  oat  helpful  •  m    i       i 

Columbia  university.     Teachers  college.    School  ol  hou:'      '  "t  ^^'' 
list  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  Instruction  In  ii 
York,    Teachers   college,    1©14.      16   p,     10   cents.      iie«:iinifni 
Bulletin  no.  20.) 


Kiime,  Helexu     Equipment  for  teaching  domestic 

on  till*  schcM*!  of  houwhoUl  arts,     Tcachern  milege,  Oalumbis 
Npw  York,  C4)lumbln  unlvemlty  pr«*ss,  1901>.    96  p.  Ulna. 
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1.  HI8TOBT  OF  THB  MOVBMBNT. 

[The  history  of  home  economics  teaching  Is  found  chiefly  in  Government 
reports  and  other  public  records.  In  a  few  histories  of  education  helpful  refer- 
ences to  the  early  beginnings  of  home  economics  education  may  be  found.  Ac- 
counts of  the  meetings  of  home  economics  organizations  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing that  have  become  historical  are  included  among  those  books  which  deal 
with  the  history  to  make  clear  the  various  phases  in  the  development  of  the 
movement] 

Alabama  home  economics  association.  Proceedings.  Second  Annual  con- 
ference. Montevallo,  Ala.,  October,  1916.  (Girls'  technical  institute. 
Bulletin  10,  no.  2,  n.  s.  no.  38.) 

Alimentary  hygiene  and  rational  feeding.  Second  international  congress, 
Brussels,  October  4-8,  1910. 

Arnold,  Sarah  Louise.  The  story  of  the  Sargent  industrial  school  at  Beacon, 
N.  Y.    Boston,  Merry  Mount  press,  1917.    77  p.    (Simmons  college,  Boston.) 

Bevier,  Isabel,  and  XTshexv  Susannah  M.  The  home  economics  movement. 
Part  I.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1906.    67  p.    75  cents  net 

Burstall,  Sara  A.  Home  economics.  Domestic  science  and  art  for  women  and 
girls  In  American  colleges  and  schools.  In  her  Impressions  of  American 
education  in  1908.  London,  New  York  (etc.),  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1909. 
p.  199-219.    $1.25. 

California.  State  board  of  education,  Sacramento.  Report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  industrial  and  vocational  education.    1916. 

Canada.  Ontario.  Household  science.  By  Albert  H.  Leake.  In  Annual  rei)ort 
of  the  Inspector  of  technical  education.    Ontario,  1907. 

Clarke,  Isaac  E.  Art  and  industry.  Education  in  the  industrial  and  fine  arts 
in  the  United  States.  Part  II.  Industrial  and  manual  training  in  public 
schools.  Washington,  Government  printing  ofllce,  1892.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of 
education.) 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  education.  School  training  for  the  home  duties  of 
women.  Presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  His 
Majesty.  London,  Printed  for  H.  M.  Stationery  ofllce,  by  Wyman  and  sons, 
limited,  1905-07.  8  vols,  illus.  ([Parliament  Papers  by  command.!  Cd. 
2498.  2963,  3860.) 

Vol  15.  Part  I  contains  *'  tbe  teacliing  of  *  domestic  science  '  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  hj  Allcs  BavenhUl :  1.  SUte  institutions.  2.  Private  institutions.  :i. 
Social  agencies  for  tbe  promotion  of  domestic  science  teaching."     1005. 

Vol.  16,  Part  II.  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and  France. 
1906. 

Vol.  17,  Part  III.  Scli<*oI»,  public  and  private  in  the  North  of  Europe.     1907. 

Vol.  19,  Part  HI.  Thf   Domostlc  training  of  girls  In  Germany  and  Austria.     1907. 


London.    Board  of  education.    Interim  memorandum  on  the  teaching 

of  housecraft  in  girls  secondary  school.    1911.    71  p.    4  pence. 

Hecht,  Charles  E.,  ed.  Rearing  an  imperial  race.  Containing  a  full  report  of 
the  second  Guildhall  school  conference  on  diet  cookery  and  hygiene  with 
dietaries ;  Special  form  H.  M.  Ambassadors  abroad ;  Articles  on  Children *s 
food  requirements,  clothing,  etc.  London,  St  Catherine's  press,  34  Norfolk 
St.,  Strand,  1918. 
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Hodson,  F,     Broad  Unea  In  science  teaching.    Chapter  XIIL    Ootmest] 
London,  Chrlstopbers,  1909.     2G7  p.     New  York»  MacmltUin,  19ld 

Hotisehold  arts  In  education.    Tn  Cyclopedia  of  education,  ed,  by  Pnul  ] 
Vol.  a    New  York,  MacmlUan  co..  19Il-ia    p.  aiS-32.     ^$25* 

Blblloemohy  :  p.  331^2. 

Hunt,  Caroline  L.    The  life  of  Ellen  H.  Rlcbaida.    Bostoo,  Whltcoaib~ 
rowa,  1912.     328  p.     ^1.50.     Conservation  edition.     1018.     3^0  p,     ^IJ 

Jessup,  Walter,     Tbe  social  factors  alfectliig  special  supenrtflloo  In  thm  \ 
schools  of  the  United  States.    New  York,  Teachera  eoUefa,  Colt] 
vej-slty,  1911.    $1. 

Dameitlc  ideiice:  p.  61-63. 

I«ake  Placid  conference  on  home  economics.     ProceodlnffB.  188^X9Q1, 1 
$1 ;  imiS,  ^2 ;  ItMM.  $2 :  1905,  ^.50;  1906,  $1 ;  lOOT,  $0.80;  1008,  $0.5 
more,  Md.,  American  home  economics  association,  1211  Cathedral  sL 

Morten,  Honnor.    Questions  for  women  (and  men),    London,  Adatna  k  CI 
Black.  1809.    123  p.    Cliap.  VI.  Cooks  and  cookery  leclurea. 

National    education    association.    Proceedings,    I8S7,    Sewing   and 

p.  204-5,     Dltjcnsduii,  p.  225-37,     Needlework  In  girls*  achuola*  p.  &l&-^ 

Puffer.  Joseph  A.     Vocathmal  guidance:  the  teacher  aa  couiuselor.    CW 
Rand.  1913.    294  p.     $1.25. 
See  chapter  on  Home  maklDg. 

Putuam.  Helen  A.     Report  of  the  committee  on  the  teaching  of  J 

public  sctiouls.     Part  11.  Domestii'  science  and  nnturr  gludy 
1906.     (AmerfcaD  academy  of  medidna    Bulletin,  April,  1906^) 

Kohtnson,  Solon.    How  to  live.    Saving  and  wastltig.    DotnettlC  < 
trnted.    New  York,  Fowler  &  Wells,  1873.    343  p. 

Smjrth,  A.  Watt.     Physical  deterioration.     Its  cjiuses  nnd  the 
XIlI.     The  tenHiiug  uf  domestic  subjects.     London.  John  Ma 
marie  at,  W..  1904. 


Talbot »  Marion^     The  edttcatlDo  of  women. 
press.     2m  p.     $L26. 


Chicago.  Unlveriliy  of 


United  States.     Commission  on  national  aid  to  vocational  edttostton. 
tlunal  4HiucuUon.     Ileport  of  tlic  Cotiuulsslon  on  uatlouiil  nld  fi>  nj€M 
educatlou,  together  with  tbe  hearin^i  on  tli«»  stibjeii.     Washington, 
eminent  prlnttnjc  ofTlee.  1914.     (63d  Gong.  2d  Sfias.     ffonse  doc.  lOiM  | 


I>epartment  of  agriculture*     Office  of  experiment  statioiiaL 

and  present  status  of  instruction  tu  cooking  tn  tlu^  public  adioolft  af 
York  dty.    By  Mrs.  Louise  E.  llogitn.     Washluirton, 
offlcsa,  imdk    10  ceota.     (Bulletin  no.  m,) 


—     Departtnent  of  labor.      Roport  of  ' 
Trade  aiid  lecimlcal  education  in  the  L 
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United  States.  Department  of  the  interior.  Bureau  of  education.  Art  and 
industry.  Industrial  and  high  art  education  In  the  United  States.  By  I. 
Edwards  Clarke.  Part  1. — ^Drawing  in  the  public  schools.  Washington, 
1885.  cclix-642  p.  Part  2. — Industrial  and  manual  training  in  public 
schools.  Washington,  18d2.  cxlviii,  1888  p.  Part  3.— Industrial  and  tech- 
nical training  in  volantary  associations  and  endowed  institutions.  Wash- 
ington, 1897.  liii,  1145  p.  Part  4. — Industrial  and  technical  training  in 
schools  of  technology  and  in  U.  S.  land-grant  colleges.  Washington,  1898. 
Ivi,  1020  p. 


Cooking   schools.    In  its   Industrial   education   in   the 

United  States.    Washington,  Qovemment  prinUng  office,  1883.    p.  27&-89. 
Contains:  History  of  courses  In  Iowa  and  Illinois;  Food  museums;  New   York 
school  of  cookery,  by  Juliet  Corson;  Work  by  Miss  Parloa;  and  Cooking  schools  in 
the  South,  by  Helen  Campbell. 


Education  for  the  home.    In  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Com- 


missioner of  education,  1914.    Chapter  13. 


Education  for  the  Ifome.    Part  1.    Introductory  survey 

and  equipment  for  household  arts.    10  cents.    Washington,  Government 
printing  office,  1914.    10  cents.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  36.) 


Part  2.  The  states  and  education  for  the  home; 

Rural  schools;  Elementary  schools;  High  schools;  Normal  schools;  Tech- 
nical Institutes;  Various  agencies  and  organizations.  Washington,  €U>y- 
ernment  printing  office,  1914.    30  cents.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  37.) 

Part   3.  Colleges   and   universities.    Washington, 


Government  printing  office,  1914.    25  cents.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  38.) 


Part  4.  List  of  references  on  education  for  the 

home ;  cities  and  towns  teaching  household  arts.    Washington,  Government 
printing  office,  1914.    10  cents.     (Bulletin,  1914,  no.  39.) 


Home  economics.    In  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 


of  education,  1915.    Chapter  12.    1916.    Chapter  16. 


Report  of  American  delegate  to  3d  International  con- 
gress on  home  education,  held  in  Brussels,  August  21«  1910.  In  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  C:k>mmissioner  of  education,  1910.    Vol.  1.    p.  579-89. 


A  school  for  home  makers.    In  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Com- 
missioner of  education,  1911.    CJhapter  8. 

Training  schools  of  cookery.    Washing^ton,  Government 

printing  office,  1879.    49  p.    5  cents.     (Circular  of  Information,  1879,  no.  4.) 


—  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.  Clothing  for  the  family. 
Washington,  (Sovemment  printing  office,  1919.  116  p.  (Bulletin  no.  23. 
Home  economics  series  no.  1.) 


Home  economics  education.    Washington,  Government  printing  office, 

1919.    63  p.     (Bulletin  no.  28.    Home  economics  series  no.  2.)     See  aUo 
Annual  report,  2d.    1918.    p.  56. 

Vocational  studies.    Domestic  science.    Compiled  and  published  by  Collins  pub- 
licity service.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Women's  industrial  cotmcll^  I^ondon^  7  John  street,  Adelplil*  Slmuid, 
Technical  educatfoit  for  women  and  ^rls  at  home  and  abroftd.     t^ 
1909.    64  p.    2  pence  by  post 

Xenophon.  The  economlat.  Trang.  by  Wedderbum  and  OoIllngwoo<L  i 
John  Ruskln,    London^  1S79.  ^M 

Economlciis*    H.  A.  Holdeo,  ed,    MiicmlllafL    $1.25.  ^M 

f.  M£TH0D8  OF  T£JlCKINa  ^| 

[Books  dealing  with  home  economics  teaching  are  still  limited  In  iff 
The  following  list  Includes  books  which  tell  of  different  tjrpes  of  seadili] 
offer  constructive  suggestions  for  development  of  courae&  AddltloDftl  i 
tioQS  for  courses  of  study  and  lesson  plans  may  be  found  In  socue  of  ^1 
complete  textbooks.]  ^M 

A.  GENEEAL.  ■ 

Bonser,  Frederick  Q.  Fundaraental  values  In  InduBtrlal  educatloti.  il^M 
Booser.  Industrial  education.  New  York,  Teachers  col&eip^^  ^M 
cents;  paper  30  cents.  ^H 

Bou^bton*  AJloe  C.  Household  arts  aiul  school  lunchefl.  Olevelaod  ^H 
survey.    New  York,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1910.     170  p.    25  el^| 

Condon,  Bandall  J*  The  home  school,  an  experiment  in  houselioUl  f^M 
In  National  education  asaodatlon.    Proceedings,  1913.    p.  l$i-18Bi 

Cooley,  Anna  M.    Domestic  art  tn  women's  education ;  for  nse  of  those 
the  method  of  teaching  domestic  art  and  Its  place  In  the  school  carrli 
New  York.  Scribner's  sons.  1911*    274  p.    $1,25. 


and   otheri.    Bome   economics.    Studies   In   grades   seven   to 


Teachej-s  college  record.    March,  May,  and  September,  191S. 

Dean.  Arthur  D.     Our  schools  In  war  time  and  after.    Boston*  Glno 

1918.     335  p.     $1.10, 

Dewey,  Joluu    School  and  society.    Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
164  p.    II. 

Dopp,  KatheHne  £.    The  place  of  tndustriea  In  elementary  edocntioa* 
University  of  Chicago  press.  1909.    200  p.    |1. 

BUot,  Oharles  W.     Changes  needed  In  American  seoondary  sdacatlab, 
York.  1916.     (General  education  board*    Occasional  papers  oo.  2^^ 

Perrls,  Helen  J,    Girls*  clubs.    Their  organlzatloD  and  manag<>ni€<nL    A 
for  workers.     New  York.  Duttoo  4  COu,  1918.    383  p,     Cloth  $2  oi*r 

Francke,  Harle.     Opportunities  for  woioeD  In  domestic  sdsnc^    TttwGa, 
Association  of  coUeglate  alumnae,  1916.    04  p.    811  cents 

XooB,  Leonard  V.     The  admlrdstruUon  of  st^condary  se1ioo4  tialUL     C3ki| 
University   of  Chtcngo  pn^^n,   1917.     194   p,    ft 
tfonal  monograph,  vol.  l,  no.  3,  July,  1917.) 
U9a»  •coaoale*  aotl  boujMhold  artM.    ^,  12T-41. 

Leake,  Albert  H.     Vocnttonal  iKlucotlao  of  girls  and 
mlUan,  19ia    430  p.    fl.QO. 
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MeKeever,  WlUlam  Areli*     Industrial  tralnlDg  for  the  gIrL    New  York.  Mac- 
mlllan,  1Q14.    82  p.    50  cents. 

—    Trnlnlng  the  girl    New  York,  MacmiUan,  1914.     342  p.    |1.50. 


Bow,  Bobert  K.    The  educational  meaning  of  the  manual  arta  and  Industries, 
Ohlcago,  Row.  Peterson  &  co,.  1900.    248  p.    $1.25. 

Bussell,  James  B.     Industrial  education.    8ee  Bonser,  Frederilrk  Q.    Funda- 
nieotal  values  in  Industrial  education, 

Snedden,   David.      Prohleras  of  secondary  education.     New   York,  Houg|iton 
Mifflin  CO.,  101T*     333  p,    $1,150. 

Chapter  XX III,  To  a  supervisor  of  t tie  toacblng  of  home  tconomlcs. 

Trowbiidge,  Ada  Wilson.     The  home  school.     Boston,  Houghton  Mlfllln  co.»  ^ 
1913.    07  p.    60  cents  net. 

United  States.     Department  of  the  interior.     Biireau  of  education*     H<nne 
economics  oirculurs  and  letctrs,     I.ssued  from  time  to  Lime. 

WMte,  Eva  W.     Household  arts.    The  Gary  public  schools.    New  York,  Gen- 
eral education  board.,  1918.    49  p.     10  cents. 

Woolm^an^  Mrs.  Mary  S.     Home  making  In  the  vocational  school,  a  plea.    Hart-  ^ 
ford,  Conn.,  Consumers'  league  of  Connecticut,  1917.    12  p.    20  cents. 

B.  SPECIAL. 


1.   COSRESPOTfDENCS   SOHOOLa. 


■  [A  Hat  of  the  correspondence  schools  of  home  economics  gives  evidence  of 

I        the  growth  of  that  form  of  education.  It  will  be  noted  that  comparatively  few 
I        of  these  courses  give  coUf^ge  credit.    The  majority  of  them  are  for  the  beneflij 
I        of  the  w^omen  in  the  home  who  do  not  have  opportunity  to  enter  college  cours 
Other  colleges  and  normal  richools  oflfer  courses  from  time  to  time.     One  desiring 
to  fnter  ui>on  correspondence  study  will  do  well  to  ascertain  what  courses  are 
offered  by  her  State  infltltutiona,  ] 

American  fanners'  schooL     Correspondence  office.  Minneapolla,  Minn.     Do- 
mestic science  course,     $30  cash  or  $40  at  '$ri  a  month  or  $45  at  $S  a  tiiontJi, 

American  school  of  home  economics,   506  West  e9th  street,  Chicago,  III 
Correspondence  courses: 
Regular  complete  course  and  **  library/*  $49. 
Food  course  and  "  library  **  of  home  economics,  $27. 
Housekeeping  wurse  and  **  library,*'  $27.  Ij 

Motherhood  course  and  '*  library/'  $27, 
Special  course  and  "  library  "  of  home  economics,  |27, 
Teachers'  complete  course  and  "  Ul»rary,"  $54. 
Institution  management  complete  course  and  *•  library,"  $M, 
Dietitians*  complete  course  and  **  library/*  $54. 
Teachers'  short  course  and  "library/'  $81,r>0. 
Institution  managemeut  short  course  and  "  library/*  $31.50. 
Nurse's  eocrse  and  **  library/*  $31.50. 
Dietitians'  short  course  and  **  library,"  $81.rK). 
Demonstration  agents'  abort  course  and  special  "  library/'  $31.5(X 
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California*      University   of   GaUfomia.      B^^enaioii   divisiofu 
Home  milUnerj',   non-credit,  $5.    Course  X2:  BaseoOals  of 
credit.    ^.    Course    XS:  Dressmakiug,    tioa-credlt«    $&.     Berke 
University  of  California,  1919, 

Missouri      University   of  MlssourL      Extension   divisloii. 
courses,  home  ecooomlcs. 

la.  Selection    and   preparation   of  food.  2,   S   or  5   hours  civdli^ 
Household  probletiis,  2  hours  credit    lOliL  House  sanitation*  8  boan^ 
110b.  House  planning  and  furnishing,  2  hours  credit    i25e.  Prtodfl 
the  preservation  of  food,  2  hours  credit.     Reading  countes  for 
Free  outlines  for  clubs.    Courses  la,  10a,  101a,  and  110b  count  wtUi  J 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Nebraska,    University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.     D^artmant  of  oi&ivi 
tension.      Corres|Jon deuce   courses.     Food   study  3A,   2  hours    iioi| 
credit 

Wisconsin*     University  of  Wisconsin.     Correspondence  oouiw  In 
nomlcs.     1917-18, 

L  Infornaaaoual  courses:  No.  1.  Food  stud)*   for  the 
No.  2.  Planning  the   family   dietary,    14-    No,   8.  DieteUciL    f7. 
The  house  and  Its  equipment.    $3.    No.  5,  Spending  the  Income.    $8. 
Hfune  nursing.    $4.    No  7.  The  prospective  mother,    $4*    No.  8.  Tb«| 
In  health.    M<    No.  9.  The  chUd  in  disease    $4.    No.  10.  Sewing. 
IL    Study  of  fabrics.    ^    No.  12.  Muslin  garmeuts.    $5.     No.  18. 
making  and  designing.     $8.     No  14  Infant's  clothes.     $3.     No, 
furnishing  and  decoration.    |3. 

it  College  grade  courses  (General  survey  of  home  economlai|j 
Ttio  house  and  its  management     |12,      (3  credits.)     No.  20. 
nutrition.    $12.     {3  credits.)     No.  21.  AppUed  design.     $12.     (8' 

lit  Courses  for  the  rural  school:  No.  25.  Cooldiig*  $8.  No. 
lag.  $3.  Na  27A.  Cooking  and  sewing.  :^.  NcK  27B.  Cooking 
Ing.    $3. 

Wonum's  institute  of  domestic  arts  and  sdsnces,  Scranton,  Pa* 
ence  coursia.     Dressnmklog  course.    Complete  mUlinery  courat. 
Slewing,  dressmaking,  and  tailoring  course.  Cooking  courea.    All 

courses. 

t.    KlTOHXIf  OAXDKKB. 

Colson.  Elisabeth^  and  Chittecnden«  Anna  0.    The  child  housaksopir; 
lessons,  with  songn.  stories  and  games.  Music  by  AUcs  K.  BsMwlii.  ^ 
York,  1008.    lllus.    $t 


Huntington,  EmUy.     How  to  teach  kitchSD  gSTdSSl  or  objsct  ll'wsotn  ta 

hold  work.  Including  songs,  plays,  «^icerols('S,  and  gsmss  lllujitrstio# 
hold  octuputlons.     Garden  dty»  N.  Y.,  Doubieday,  Page  &  lxj. 
p.    $S. 

Keech,  Mabel  L.     Training  the  little  housekeeper  by  kjtchsfi  gsn3«|.] 
I'hiJjidelphltt,  Llppincott.  1012.    77  p.    illus.    $L 
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(Bee  abo  Kural  School  LunclL> 

C&mey,  Mabel*  Country  life  aod  the  country  school :  a  study  of  the  agencies 
of  rural  progress  and  of  the  social  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  country 
community.     Chicago,  Bow,  Peterson  Sl  co.,  1912.    405  p.     $1.25, 

Hamilton,  John.  Farmers*  Institutes  for  women.  Washington,  Government 
printing  office.  <U.  S,  Department  of  agriculture.  Office  of  experiment 
stations.    Clreular  85.) 

Form  of  organization  for  movable  schools  of  agriculture.    Washington, 

Government  printing  office,  IW&.    8  p.     <D,  S.  Department  of  agriculture. 
Olllce  of  exptsrlment  stations.     Circular  79.)     5  cents. 

— -  History  of  farmers*  Institutes.  Washington,  Government  printing 
office,  1906.  (U-  S.  Departmont  of  agriculture.  Office  of  experiment  sta- 
tions.    Bulietin  174.)     15  ct^iits. 

Indiana.  Department  of  public  Instruction.  Home  making  bulletins.  Les- 
sons for  tlie  seventh  and  **ighth  grades  In  rho  rural  schools  of  Indiana. 
Issued  monthly.     September,  1917,  to  April,  1918. 


McKecver,  William  H. 
326  p.    11.50. 


Farm  boys  and  girls.     New  York,  MacmlUao,  1912. 


Minnesota.     Department  of  education.      Industrial  course  for  consolidated 

sthiiols.     See  Syl  In  buses  and  Cirijulars. 

National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education*     The  rural  school  as  a 
comitmnity  center.     10th  yearboolt,    1911.     Tart  11.    Chicago,  University 

of  Chicago  press.  1011. 

United  States.     Department  of  agriculture.     Boys*  and  girls'  clubs.     (Farm- 
ers' bulletin  3S5.) 

* — Farm    home    grounds.      (Farmers'    institute    lectures    nos    12 

and  14.) 

Syllabus  of  tllustrmtiNl  leetores,  with  laatera  alldei. 

— ■ — -  — Farmers'  Institutes  for  young  people.    Washington,  Government 


prlntinjLi  office,  1910.     40  p.     (Circular  99.)     6  cents. 


—    A  first-year  course  in  home  economics  for  southern  agricultural 

.schools.     By    Louise   Stanley.      Washington,    Governmeitt   printing   nllice, 
1917.    58  p.    8*.     (Bulletin  540.     Professional  paper,  1917.)     10  cents. 

Bureau  of  plant  industry.     Girls'  demonstration  work;  The 

canning  clubs.     Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1912, 


Office  of  experiment  stations.     County  schools  of  agriculture 

and   domestic   economy    In    Wisconsin,     By   A.   A.   Johnson.     Washington, 
(Jfiveninicnt  printing  office,  1911.     (Bulietin  242.)     10  cents. 


Kducatlonal  contests  in  agriculture  and  home  economics 

for  use  In  f armors'  inHtitut**s  and  agricultural  extension  work.    Washing- 
tun,  Government  printing  office,  1913.    47  p.     (Bulletin  255.)     5  cents, 

— . Office  of  the  secretary.    Needs  of  farm  women.    Reports  Nos. 


103,  104,  105,  106. 
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United  States*     Department  of  the  inteilor.     Bnreaa  of  Edueatlaa. 
lag  laoguage  through  agriculture  and  domestic  srteDce.     By  M.  A. 
WasMn^toDf  GoveriuueDt  prlutlog  office^  1012.     (BuUeilti,  1012; 
cents. 


Three  short  courses  In  home  maklnir.     By  C«ini#  - 

Lyford.     Waahington.  Government  printing  office,   1917.     (Btill^tln« 
DO.  23.  >     15  cents. 

4.  yocikTios iki,  mathematkw  fok  uiuu?!. 

Calfee,  John  E.     Rum  I  arithmetic.    Boston,  Qlno  &  co.,  1913^    119  pi^    M~ 

Dooley.  WUllam  H.    Vocational  mathematics  for  girls.    Bostan,  D.  GL 

CO.,  iei7.     368  p.    $1.28. 

rarmer,  A.  K..  and  Huntington,  Jan^t  B.     Food  proh terns  for  Uie  aixiJb^ 
enUi  and  eighth  grades.     Boston,  Qtnn  &  co..   1918.     90  p.     27  ceciu 

Gardner,  Mary^  and  Hurt  land,  Cleo.     Industrial  arithmetic  for  ^rls 
schools.    Boston,  Henth,  1010.    150  p.    50  cents. 

Hunt,  Brenelle.     Oomniunlt^'  arUbmeflc.     For  ufiper  grades  and  Junior, 

schools.    New  York,  American  book  co.,  1916.    2S5  p,     00  cents. 

Mellor^  Theodora,  and  Pearson,  Helda,  H.    Housecraft  ar!thm**tlc     K*^ 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1910.    133  p.    00  cents 

Bo  ray,  Nelson  L^     Industrial  arithmetic  for  girls.    An  elementary  text  la  j 
economics.    Phllaaelphlu,  P.  Blaltlston's  son  &  co.,  1917,     190  p. 


Vn.  CLOTHING  ANI>  TEXTILEa 

1.  COSTUIfE  DESIGN. 

Audsley,  O.  A.    Oblor  harmony  in  dren.    New  Tork,  McBrlde,  Nast 
1012.     132  p.     75  cents. 

Bolman,  Lydia,  and  McNutt,   Kathleen.     Art  in  dress  with  ootea 
decoration.     Peoriit,  Manual  urts  press,  1916.    42  p.    85  cents. 

Burbank,  Emily.     Woman  as  decoration.    New  Torlt,  Dodd,  Mead  it  cq^  \ 

320  p.     $2.50. 

Calthrop,  Dion  0.     Eogllsli  costume.     4  vola     I.  Early  EngUah;   II, 
Av^n:   ni.  Tudor  and  Stuart;   IV.  Georgian.    London,  Adam  Ik 
Black:  New  York,  Mttcrallian.  1907.    $6. 

Challamely  Augnstln.     History  of  ftishlon  in  France.     Loodoo^ 
$3.50. 

DeOarmo,  Charles.     Aesthetic  education,    ftyracuse,  N,  T^  CL  D J 
101  p.     (Cornell  study  bulletin  for  teachers,  no,  0.)     fl. 

Earle,    Alice    ICone.      Two   centuries   of   costume   In    America* 
MDCXX?XX.    New  York.  Macndllao  eo.»  1903.    New  ed,,  1910.    8 
one.    $2.50. 


Tameawortli,  Eva  0. 
1919.    $L 


Art  and  the  ethics  of  dreai.    Saa 
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Pr&zler,  Cora  B.    Talks  to  wonieQ  on  essentials  to  success  In  the  busLoess  world. 
Phllaflelphia,  Palmer-GcKMlman  co,,  1018,     116  p.    50  cents. 
Chapter  1,  Drevs  aod  pereona!  babtl^. 


Gnuld,  Omce  M, 
101L     SI. 


Magle  of  dress.    Garden  dty,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  vo,. 


Hammond,  Edith  G*  Industrial  drawing  for  girls:  design  principles  applied  ?«* 
dress.    New  York,  Redfleld  bros.,  1912.    103  p.    $1.60. 

Hughes,  T.     Dress  design^    An  accf>unt  of  costume  for  artists  and  dressmaker 

New  York,  Macmillan,  1913.     232  p.     $3. 
Xzor,  Bstelle  PeeL     Costume  design   and  home  planning.     Boston,  Atkinson 

Alentzt^r  &  co..  1910,     210  p,    90  cents. 

Lawrence,  Maude,  and  Sheldon,  Caroline.  Use  of  the  plant  la  decorative  de- 
sign, for  high  schools.  Chicago^  Scott,  Poreaman  &  co.,  1912.  149  p.  $L25. 
Pupils*  edition,  68  p.  50  cents.  For  grade  schools,  127  p.  $1.25.  Pupils' 
edition,  51  p.    85  cents. 

McClellau,  Elizabeth.     Historic  dress  in  America.    Philadelphia,  G.  W.  Jacobs, 

1904.     293  p.     $10, 

Qulgley,  Porothy.  What  dress  makes  of  us.  New  York,  Button.  75  cents. 
$1.25, 

Bobida,  Albert  Yester-year.  Ten  centuries  of  toilette,  (From  the  French  by 
Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.)     New  York,  Scribners,  1S91.    264  p.    $1.50. 

Shaw,  Henry.  Dresses  and  decorations  of  the  middle  ages»  2  vols*  Iiondon, 
1843. 

8tone,  Melicent,  Banksldc  book  of  costume  for  children*  Akron,  Ohio,  SaaU 
Held  publishing  co.,  1915.     178  p.     $1. 

P'Traphagen,  Ethel  H.    €k)stume  design  and  Illustration.    New  York,  John  Wiley 
&  sons,  1918.     145  p.    $2,50. 

XTzanne,  Louis.  Fashion  In  Paris  in  the  nineteenth  century.  New  York,  Sorlb- 
ner,  1898.     $16. 

Vanderpoel,  Mrs.  Emily  N.  Color  problems.  New  York,  Longmttns,  1902,  134 
p.     $5. 

Webb,  Wilfred  M.  Heritage  of  dress :  being  notes  on  the  history  and  evolutioa 
of  clothes.     London,  Times  book  club,  1912.    299  p.    7s,  6d. 

WMtxiey,  Belle  Armstrong.  What  to  wear:  a  book  for  women.  Battle  Creek, 
Midi..  Good  healtli  publlslilnji  co.,  1916.     200  p.     $2. 

Winterbum,  Florence  M.  Principles  of  correct  dress.  New  York,  Harp^a>, 
1914.     245  p.     $1. 

S.  DRESSMAKING. 

Allington,  Sara  May.     Practical  sewing  and  dressmaking.    Boston,  Estes.  1918. 

246  p.     $1.50. 

Aillson,  Hay,      Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women  In  Massachusetts.     See 

W^oraeji  In  Industry. 

Baldt,  Laura  I,  Clothing  for  women.  Selection,  design,  construction :  a  practi- 
cal manual  for  school  and  homes.     FhiladelpMa.  J.  B.  Uppincott  co«»  1916. 


454  p.    $2. 
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Blackmore,  B,  Ii.     A*  B.  G.  of  giinsBnt  cutting,  and  making  garments  0or  ( 
clay  needs.    New  York,  I^ngmans  Grecm  &  €0^  191S.    222  pu    90  < 

Broughton,  Mrs*  J.     Practical  dressmaking.    New  York,  Ma  mi  Ulan 

75  cents. 

Brown.  M.  P.     Dress  cuttlog,  drafting,  and  French  patteni  modeling. 
Constable  &  Co.,  1902.    2s, 

Bryner,  Bdna.     Dresismaklug  and  millinery*     Cleyeland  fottndatliOO*1 
committee,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1916.    13^  p.    25€^ota» 


Garment   trades,   Cleveland   foimdatloo.     Survey   canimlttee, 


Ja« 


Sage  foundation,  1916.    153  p.    25  cents. 

Garens,  Edith  M.     Dressmaking  self-taught  In  20  complete 
vUle,  Fla,.  E.  M.  Garens,  304  Clark  bldg.,  1911,  $2, 

Coates,  X^ydia  T.     American  dressmaking  step  by  step.    New  Vork,  Pl< 
review  co,.  1917,    254  p,    $1,25. 

"  Excellent  guide  for  the  Inexperienced.  Well-orgmUed  manaAl  of  sanaenl 
Btructlon ;  llltifltr«tes  numcroua  and  clear ;  dlreetiont  <»xpllcit  Contalna  e^pt4 
ecwlng  and  dressmaking  aece^torles ;  prepamtloa  of  materULla ;  tDeaaiur«m«&fti 
terns  and  atteratioDH,  flntshlag,  darning  and  patctilng;  mttlng;  faatcnlngi 
and  omamentnl  stltcbeH ;  constructSoo ;  maternity,  tnfanta'  and  cbttdr^a'i 
tatlorlag.'*"iabrary  Imlletin.  State  colli*ge  of  Waatttngtoo,  PaJlmaii,  W^sk, 

Cooke,  Jessie  C,  and  Kidd,  Harriet  M.     Dressmaking  iu  Uie 
York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1914.    148  p.    $1.35, 

Dressmaker.    New  York,  Buttertck  publishing  eo.    $1* 

Fales,  Jane.     TextLiook  on  liresstnuklng,     A  manual  for  eChi>i>lii  and 
New  York,  Gharles  Scribner's  sons.  1917.    508  p.    $1.50.  | 

Ford,  Mrs.  Jane,     Home  dressmaking;  or,  dressmaking  made  easy.    N«^ 

Cupples  &  Leon  ro.,  1913.     110  p.    50  cents.     Paper,  25  centa 
Hitching,  Wilena,  and  Lutes,  Delia  Thompson.     Baby  clothing,  with  pai 

New  York.  FrtMlerIek  A.  Stokes  co.,  1914.    108  p,    $L 
Laughlin,  Clara  £.     The  complete  dressmaker  with  simple  dlrecdottS  ] 

milliner>\    New  York.  D.  Applcton  co,,  1907.    $L25. 
McManus,  Blanche*    (Mrs.  M.  P.  Mansfield.)    Amatlean  womtui  ttlnromd, 

York.  Dixld,  Mead  &  co.,  191L    534  p.    $2. 
Chapter  on  men  drecamakeri  of  ParU  eod  Loadon. 

Manning,  HazeL     New  clothea  ut  small  coat     MadLsoo,  Wi&«  0Bli 
Wisconsin,  1917.    (College  of  agriculture,    foteitstoo  aervlce,    Orcitb 
Sept  1917,) 

Murtland,  Cleo»  and  Prosscr,  Charles  A.     Study  of  tlie  dnfaa  atid 
duslry.    See  Women  In  Industry. 

Beeva,  Amy  J.     The  elements  of  dress-pattem  cutting,  Magyar  druas  cu^ 
for  technical  clasnes.  home  workrrs^  and  profi*68ionaia»  as  tangtit 
London  county  council  teclmlrni  scbools,  and  in  the  cotonlet.    ft^w 
Longmans,  Green  A  co.,  1912.    30  p.    43  dlagrs,    70  cents. 

■  Practical  dress  mttlng  up-to-date  for  technical  classi:*,  hotiN* 

and  professionals  a^  tauf;tit  In  the  London  county  council  tcctalcall 
and  In  the  colonies.  Hew  York,  Lonsinans,  Graao  ^  co.«  11012]. 
with  diagrams. 

Synge,  Margaret  6.     8lmple  garmonta  for  children.     K^m  Xutk^ 
1913.    47  p.    $1.25. 
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i.  DYEING. 


Allen,  Alfred  H.    Oomroerclftl  organic  analysis.    Vol.  8.    Part  1.    llev,  an<1  ed* 
by  J,  M.  Matthews.    PMladelphia,  Blaklston,  1900.    $5. 

"Tannin,  dyes  and  coloring  mattern.  Por  the  manufacturer  and  student.  IlMn*"- 
tioD«  of  mnnj  of  the  dypA  are  tuibulated  with  formulan  and  derlTatlons.  IncUi(b>^ 
[good  dcflcriptlonB  of  Datura]  dxestuffH  and  common  adulterants.  At  the  ftid  of 
each  ««ctloti  are  tables  for  th<^  reco^Itlon  of  dyes  on  the  flb«m." — Library  buU«^Hii, 
State  college  of  Washington,  Pallman,  Waah. 


Philadelphia,  Baird, 


Brannt«  Willl&m  T.     Dry  cleaniag,  scotirlDg,  and  dyeing. 
lf*07.      275   p.     $2.50. 

Fraps,  George  S.     Principles  of  dyeing.    New  York,  MacmiOan,  1003.    $1.60. 

'•  Book  alms  to  be  *  a  Hyfitematie  presentation  of  the  prindplea  underlying  the 
nrt  of  dyeing/  and  iDCludea  a  larg*?  nucnbcr  of  laboratory  experiments.  To  be  used 
as  a  guide  for  the  student  in  obtaUilng  a  general  aunrey  of  the  field  and  therefore 
dops  not  preteDd  to  b«  a  maotial  of  dyeing  for  the  production  of  particular  colors."— 
Library  bulletin.  State  college  of  Wasblngton,  Pulimari,  Wash. 

Hopkins,  Albert  A,,  ed.     Scientific  Anierlcan  cyclopedia  of  formulas.     New 

York.  Munn,  1910.     1077  p.     $5. 
Chapter  0,  E>yelng  formulas. 

Hummel,  John  J.    Coloring  matters  for  dyeing  textiles,    Philadelphia,  McKay, 

1906.    $1. 
The  dyeing  of  textile  fabrica.    New  Yorli,  Cassell,  1898.    480  p. 


$1.75, 


Textile  fabrics  and  their  preparation  for  dyeing.    Philadelphia* 


McKay.    $1,05. 

Matthews,  Joseph  M.     Laboratory  manaal  of  dyeing  and  textile  chemistry* 
New  York.  John  Wiley  &  sons,  1900.    3B3  p,     $3.25. 

Owenp  F.  A.,  and  Standage,  H,  C.     Byelng  and  cleaning  of  textile  fabrics. 
New  York,  John  Wiley  k  som,  1909.    253  p,    $2. 


Pellew,  Charles  B. 

264  p.    .T2. 


Dyes  and  dyeing.    New  York,  MoBrlde,  Nast  &  co..  1913, 


I        Wahl,  Andre,     The  maBiifactnrer  of  organic  dyeatuffa.    New  York,  Macmlllan^ 
I  1914.     338  p.     $1.60. 

I  "  Handbook  for  manufacturer  and  student  on  the  chrailatry  of  teftdlof  dysa  of 

I  each  cISM.     Contains   Itttk   on   the   appllcatloa  of  dye-fltuffa,  but  la  excellent  fnr 

K  textile  student  as  U  la  welt  arranged  and  contains  many  references  to  tbe  pateuts 

^^^^        and  orlilDSl  sources.'* — Pullman,  Waah.,  library  buUetlo. 

^^^  4.  EMBROIDERY.    KNITTIRC,    ETC. 

Oortlcelll  lessons  In  crochet  book.     Florence,  Mass.,  1916.     48  p.    10  cents. 
Day,  Lewis  F.,  <tnd  Buckle,  Mary.     Art  In  needlework.    New  Yc  rk,  Scrlbncr, 
1914.     274  p.     $2. 

Blllaon,  Nellie,  and  Stoddard.  Helvla  H.     Corticelli  leasons  In  tatting.     Flor- 
ence, Mass.,  Corticeili  ailk  mills,     50  p.     10  cents. 

Embroideries  and  their  stltchea    New  York,  Bntterlck  publishing  co.,  18 
112  p,     25  c<-nta. 

Ooldenberg,  Samuel  L,     Lace,  its  origin  and  history.     New  York,  Brentano, 
1[H)4.     $L50. 
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Hall,  Eliza,  Calvert.     (Obenchaln.  Eliza  O.)     Boolt  of  hand- worm  ea 
Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1914.    279  IK    |2. 

Klickmann.  Flora,  ed.    Home  art  crochet  hodiL    New  York,  F.  A*  8t4l 

1912.     117  p.     60  cents. 


Woman's  library  of  needlework-     New   YorK 

New  York, 


McKenna,  Ethel,  ed, 
312  p.     $1.50. 

Nicoll,  Mr§.  Maud  ChurcMlL     Knitting  and  sewing. 
Doran  co.»  1918,     207  p.     $1.50, 

Sharp,  Mar^r.     Point  and  pillow  lace.    New  Yoric,  Duttoo.  1900^    902  fK 

New  York,  JoHa  Wiley 


Tompkins,  Eme^t.     The  science  of  knitting, 
1914.     330  p.     13. 

Towneend,  William  G,,  find  Pesel^  Louisa  F, 
Stoker  co.»  1908.     $1.60« 


Embroidery,    K#w  York 


Tracy,  Susan  E.     Rake  knitting  and  its  sped  a  1  adaptation  lo  InvmBd 
Boston,  WhUcomb  &  HarrowB*  1916.     35  p.     25  cents. 

Webster.  Marie  D.    Quilts.    Their  story  and  how  to  make  them.    Ganii 
N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1915.    178  p.    $2.50  net ;  de  luxe  «1 

Wilson,   Mrs.  L.   Barton,  ed.     CortlcelU  home  needlework.     Florence. 
Monotuck  silk  co.,  1898.    02  p.    ID  cents. 


».  SYGIENB  OF  CLOTElNa 

{600  Hygiene  and  Phy?lalogy.) 

C.  MILUNERr. 


I 


Bottomley,  Julia.    Practical  millinery  lessons.   New  York,  iritislnited  ml 

fc)„  (i5C  BroaiJvvay;  1914.     125  p.     $1.25. 

MUX  Clare.     Millinery,  thoori^tlcal  and  practlcaL    Phlladeli^iia,  U|^{4ii 
CO.    75  cents. 

La  Salle,  Mary,  and  Wiley»  Katherlne.    Vocations  for  girls.    Boston, 
Miniin  CO..  1913.     139  p.     85  iX-nlB 

Laughlin,  Clara  E.    The  complete  dressmnlier  with  Simple  dlreetkHM 

u  1 1 1  n  ti  er y .     8e€  DreBsma  king. 


Ferry,  Lorinda. 
SI. 50. 

Beeve,  Amy  J. 

11)03.     96  p. 


Millinery  as  a  in\dv  for  wom^n.    N<»w  York, 

Practlcat  home  mHliuery.    New  York, 
II.     1912.     90  cents. 


Tobey,  Evelyn  8^    Hand-made  flowers  and  how  to  make  them.    Ke 
PubUahed  by  the  author.  525  West  120th  at.,  1914.     19  pi     00  c«i 
— —     MlUlncry,     Phllndelphla,  J.  B.  Llpplncott  Co. 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary.     A  tieasonablc  Industry.    A  study  t>f  the  mtlllfiiiry 
New  York.    New  York«  Russell  sage  foundatloD«  ldl7«    27Q  p.    $lJSfk 

f.  TKXT800KS  IN  SKWlNa 

Banner.  B.  Bertha.     Household  sewing*  wttli  home  dreasmakUif.    New 
Longiitans,  Qreen  &  co.,  1896.    157  p.    90  eenta. 
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BlaiTt  Hargaret*    Industrial  tablets  for  sewlag.    MlnneapoUB,  Industrial  edu^ 

cation  publishing  eo..  1909,    7  books  each.    50  c^uls. 


C 


New  aod  practical  course  of  ^aded  sewing  teats  for  public  and 

private  acboola.    SL  Paul,  Webb,  1911.    7  books  each.    50  cents. 

Biirton,  Ida  TLt  and  Burton^  Myron  O.  School  sewing  based  on  home  prot>- 
lems.     Indianapolis,   V'ocatlonal  supply  co.,  1916.     393  p,     ^1. 

Cornell,  Louise  Frances*  A  little  sewing  book  for  a  little  glrL  Boston,  VugQ 
CO.,  1918.     202  p.     85  cents. 

Elrlch,  Olive  M.,  and  Hunt,  Hazel  L.  Sewing  efRclency;  containing  concise 
and  definite  instructions  for  better  use  of  the  sewing  ma  chine.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Qreist  manufacturing  co.»  1914.    70  p,    50  cents. 

Flagg,  £tta  Proctor.     Hundhook  of  elementary  sewing.    Boston,  Little»  Brown 

and  co.»  1915.     72  p.     50  cents. 

Foster,  OUver  H.     Sewing  for  Uttle  girls.    New  York,  Duffleld  &  CO.,  1911.    83 

p,     75  cents. 

Puller,  Mary  E,     Constructive  sewing,    A  comprehensive  course  In  sewing. 

IiidlanupoliSf    Ind.,    Industrial    book   and    equipment    co.,    1916^     Book    1. 
91  p.     1917,     Book  2.    83  p.    60  cents  each. 

Hapgood,  Olive  C,  School  needlework.  New  York,  Qinn  &  co.,  1893.  162  p. 
60  cents.    Teachers*  ed.»  252  p.    90  cents. 

Hasluck»  Paul  N.  Sew^lng  nuichlnea :  their  construction,  adjustment  and  repnlr. 
New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  co.,  1905.    50  cents. 

Hicks,  Ada.     Garment  construction  In  schools.     New  York,  MacnUllan,  1914, 

$1.10. 

Ingalls,  lfr«,  Carrie  C.  Textbook  on  domestic  arL  8au  Francisco,  H.  S, 
Crocker  co.,  1911.    232  p.    |L50. 

James,  T.  M.  Longmans*  complete  course  of  needlework,  knitting  and  cuttings 
out    New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  co..  1901.    452  p.    lllus.    $2. 

Jessupr  ifr^.  Annie  L, 
1914.     50  cents. 

Johnson,  Catherine  P. 
D.  0.  Heath  &  co. 


Sewing  book.     New  York,  Butterlck  publishing  co.. 

Lessons  In  art  and  practice  of  needlework.    New  York, 
xll.  120  p.    lllus.    1912.    90  cents  net. 


Johnson,  Florence  K.     How  shall  the  little  ones  sew?     New  York,  Peoples' 
university  extension  society,  105  East  17  St.,  1910.    32  p.    10  eeuts. 

Johnson,  Gertrude  T.    Domestic  science:  A  text  in  cooking  and  syllabun  lu 
sewing,     ib'ee  Textbooks  In  Cooking, 

Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.     Clothing  and  health.     An  elemeittury 
textbook  of  home  making.    New  York,  MacmlUan,  1916.    302  p.    65  cents. 

Shelter  and  clothing.    New  York,  Maemlllau  co.,  1915,    377  p.    $1.10. 

Klrkwood,  Louisa  J.     Sewing  primer.    New  York,  American  book  co.    30  cents. 

Klickn&ann,  Flora.     (A/r«.  £.  Henderson-Smith.)     Little  glrrs  knitting  nnd 
crochet  book.    New  York.  Frederick  A,  Stokes,  1916.     114  p,    75  ceru«. 

The  Httle  twirls*  sewing  book.    New  York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  1915, 

nS  p.    60  cents. 
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BIBUOGBAPHY  OF  HOR£E  SCdNOMI0& 


Krolick,  Sarah  BwelL    Uaiid  sewing  lessons  (etetneiiiary).    N«w  T< 

tional  pubUshiQg  CO.,  1905.    50  cents, 

McGlaufliii,  Idabelle.    Handicraft  for  girls.    Peoria,  Maiitml 
122  p,    fl. 

Osbom,  I«ena.     Food  and  clothing.    See  Textbooks  tn  Oooldn^ 

Patton,  Frances.     Home  and  school  sewing.    Chicago,  A,  FIftiiftSiui 

lllus.    234  p.    60  cents. 

Bobinson,  M.  E.     Principles  of  sewing.     28  p.     (Misaourl   olUveriBltl 

cultural  extension  circular,  no.  41,  1917 J 

Budd,  Fay  Morg-an,  and  Kayser,  Francesca  B.     Coolciu^  miHt  sewing 
See  Textbooks  in  Cooking, 

Short,  L     Practical  home  sewing  and  dreaamakltig*    Qlaqsow, 
1010.    3s. 

Swanson,  If argarett  and  Macbeth,  Amu    Educational  needlecimft. 

]x>ngnjtins,  Gn*cn  &  cn.»  1912.     136  p,    $1.35. 

Talbot    Jfrt.   Anna   H,,    and   oihera.     Thrift   elotliing;    wlih    coi 
Flushing,  N.  T,.  1918.    30  p.     50  cents. 

Turner,  A.     Sewing  and  textiles.    New  York,  Appleton,  1918.     245  p. 

United  States.     Federal  board  for  vocational  educatlcni,     Olotblnc 
family.    Washington,  Government  printing  ottice,  1019.      (BolletlQi 
Hume  economics  series  no.  1.) 

Wakeman,  Antoinette  V.  H.,  and  Heller,  X^ouisa  M.     Scientific 
irarment  cutting.    Boston,  Silver  Burdette  dc  co.*  189S.     155  p* 

Woolman.  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck.     A  stowing  course  for  teft^^rs.     Nc 
Fretledck  A.  Femold,  1907,    104  p.    $1.6a 


8*  TEXTILES. 

A&henhurst,  Thomas  B.     Textile  fabrtcf^:   weaving  and  «tal|ctilag. 
Slmpkln,  1879,     392  p. 

Barker*  Alfred  F.     introduction  to  the  i4tudy  of  textile  dealgn. 
Dutton,  1908.    205  p.    12.50. 

'  «fid  oth^w.    Textiles.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostraod  col,  IdlOT 

lllua  $2. 

Beaumont  Boberts.    Woolen  tuid  worsted.   New  York,  Macmiliaci.    MO 

J!:wman,  Fredcfio  H.    Structure  of  the  cotton  fihre  in  its  reiatloo  lo 
II ppUca lions.    New  York,  Macmlllan,  1908     $2.75, 

»    The  structure  of  the  wool  fibre,  and  Its  relation  to  tl»  iwi 
for  techniintl  purpo^K^s.     New  York*  Macmltlan,  1008*    9SJ0O* 

rtirkelt  C.  W,»  and  Foe.  C.  H«     CTotton.    Garden  dtj,  R  T.,  Do«ibl«laj 
St  CO.,  1906.     S2. 

Carpenter,  Frank  G«     Bow  the  world  Is  clotlied.    Oeographlcal  rtttd#r, 
.\mt'rlcttn  book  co.,  1908.     00  ct*iit». 

Chamberlain*  James  F.     How  we  are  clothetL    Uoogmphlcai 
York,  MacmiUaB.  1901.    40  ci;ntA. 
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ObttOD  fabrics  Rlossary.    New  York,  F.  P.  BeoQett,  lOOT.    84B  p.    $3. 

Dooley,  Wllli&m  H,     Textiles  for  commercial.  Industrial  and  domestic  iirt 
schoolB.     Rev.  ed.     New  York,  D.  C.  Heatli  &  co„  1912.    252  p.     illuK,     -SI. 

BoTsey.  Mn,  Anna  Hanson.    Warp  and  woof.    Book  1.    Linen  industry  (el©-, 
inentary).    New  York,  Edncatlooal  publishing  co.    $L 

Ellsworth,  Evelyn  P.     Textiles  and  coatnme  design.     San  Francisco.  Elder, 
1917.     85  p.     5L 

Tom  T.   W*    MedianiBin   of  weaving.     New  York,  Macmlllan,   1911.    464  p» 
$2.50. 

Qibbs«  Charlotte  M.     Household  textiles.    Boston,  Whltcomb  &  Barrows.  1912. 
243  p.    11.25. 

Hammond,   Matthew  Brown.     The  cotton  Industry.     New  York,   Macmillan, 
1808.     147  p.     60  cents. 

Hannan,  William.     Textile  fibres  of  commerce,     London,  Ohas,  Qriflln  co,, 
1902.    228  pw     $3. 

Hersfeld,  Joseph.     The  technical  testing  of  yaros  and  textile  flabrlos.     New 
York,  Van  Nostrand,  1902.    200  p.    $3^* 

Herzog,  Alois.     Determination  of  cotton  and  Enen.    New  York^  Teachers  col- 

Llege,  Ooiumbla  university,  1910.    35  p.     (Technical  education  bulletin  Nou. 
7.)    25  cents. 


Hicks,  Amy  Mali.     Craft  of  haud^made  rugs.     New  York.  McBride,  Nast  & 

CO.,  1914.  i:5U  p.  $2. 

International  library  of  technology.  Scranton,  Pa.,  International  textbook  co. 
$5  each. 

VoL  74}.     Cottoa  pickers,  cArdi,  drawing,  rolia,  combers,  fly  trameK. 

Vol.  77.     Ring  frames,  cotton  males,  twisters,  spoolers,  warpers,  slasher*. 

Vol.  78.     Yarns,  cloth  rooms,  mill  enfftneering,  reelltitf.  bsUng,  winding. 

VoL  79.     Wool,  scouring.  Arfins.  barr  picking.  mlxiDg,  carding,  spinning,  war 
in£. 

Vol.  SO.     Cams,  fancy  and  automatic  looms,  dobbles,  box  motions,  Leno  attac 
meals,  Jarqnftrda. 

VoL  SI.     Weave  glosary,  fabric  analysis*  weave  varieties,  color  designs. 

Linen,  how  it  grows.    National  flax  fibre  co,    32  p.    lUus.    Free, 

McLaren,  W.  S.  Spinning  woolen  and  worsted.  London  and  New  York,  Oas- 
sell.  1890.    252  p.    $L 

Maraden,  Klchard,     Cotton  spinning.    New  York,  Macmillan.    $1.76, 
Cotton  weaving.    New  York,  Macmillan,    526  p.    |3. 

Matthews,  Joseph  Menitt.  Ti*xtlle  fibres,  their  physical,  microscopical  and 
chemical  properties.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons,  1907.  630  p.  141 
ng.    14. 

Nasmith,  Joseph.  Students'  cotton  spinning.  New  York,  Van  Nostrand*  1892. 
484  p.-    $3. 

Kystrom,  Paul  H,    Tej[triea,    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1916.    335  p.    ^UiO. 

Shaw,  Joseph  T.    From  wool  to  cotton.    American  woolen  co.    Free.    40  p. 

Wool  trade  of  the  United  States:  history  of  a  great  Industry.    1909. 


Washington,  Government  printing  ofllce,  1909.    10  cents. 
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BrBUOGRAPHY  OF  HOME  BCONOHIC 


She  fields  0.    Stlk,  Its  origin,  culture,  and  manxifacture.    Florence^ 
ceUI  silk  mllla,  1911.    50  cents* 

TliompsQn.  ZUza  B.    Cotton  and  linen  d€pftrtments.     New  York,  Bah 
CO*,  1917.    1S2  p.     (Department  store  merchniidlse  manuala.)     $1.25. 

Tiyon.  BoUa  M«     Houfiebold  maDufactures  In  the  United  States  of 
A  study  of  Indnatrlal  blstory.    Chicago,  University  of  CttlcBSo 

413  p.    $2  net 

Vickerman,  Charles*     Woolen  spinning.    New  York,  MaemlHan. 

Walton,  Perry.    The  story  of  textiles:  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
beginning  and  the  growth  of  Industry  by  which  mankind  la  cli 
ton«  Lawrence  St  co.,  1&12.    274  p.    $i 

Warden,  Alexander  J.    Linen  trade:  Ancient  and  tnodeni.    New  York. 

mans,  1S64.    745  p, 

Watson^  Kate  H»     Textiles  and  clothing*    Ohicfigo,  American  Klioof  ^ 
economics,  1906.    244  p.    ^Textbook  edltionj    $1.25. 

Watson.  William.     Advanced  textile  design*    New  York»  Longmaoa^  191S 

p.    $4. 
^^—    Textile  design  and  color.    New  York,  Longmans,  1912.    $2.50. 

Wilkinson,  Frederick.    The  story  of  the  cotton  plant    Ohlcsgo,  Apptococv 

187  p.    35  cenU. 

WlUiams.  Carrie.    Hearing  silk  worms*    San  Frandsco.  Whltaker,  19QS. 
$1.25, 

Woodhouae,   Thomas,  and  Milne,  Thomas.     Jute  and   linen  wearing 
York,  Macmillan.   680  p.    $4i25. 

■^  -     ^    Textile  design,  pure  and  upplled.    New  York,  Macmlllan,  1912. 
$3.25. 

Woolman,  HL  S.,  and  McOowan,  E.  B,    Textiles ;  a  handbook  for  the  i 
New  York,  Macmllian,  1913.    428  p,    $2. 


(a)  CHEMISTRY. 


Dannerth,  Frederick.    Methods  of  textile  chemistry.    Syllabm  of  ttctnre  i 

Xew  York,  John  Wiley  &  sod,  1908.     146  p.     $2. 

QeorgieTles,   George  von.     Chemical  technology  oif  textile   fihera. 
Scott  Greenwood  &  son,  1902.    lOs.  0d.    Traoslated  by  a  Salter 
trand.    $4.50. 

*'  Treatu  of  cbetnlcAl  a  upsets  of  fiben  aed  prt>ri*)«»9i  of  manofactitiia 
wnahl&g,  blmchlag,  carbotilxlag.  monlantlQf.  dj^'tof :  prlatlnt.  lUiMtiic 
inr     Written  sod  iirrai]gc<l  In  a  dear  sad  forceful  •t^U.*' — Ltbrar;^ 
college  of  WashtogtoD,  Pullman,  Waah. 

Uarmuth,  Loula,     Dictionary  of  textllea^    New  Yotk,  Fiilrclitid  fnab,  et, 

174  p.    15. 

*'  For  borne  ecoDomloa  departmf  nU,  librarlea,  romortrdal  ssd  lade^tTlal  « 
im^ita,      Eibauttlre  compllatloo  of  (ertni  «Dd  deflaltloaa  rtlstlaff  te  Si«t% 
DUiJiurarturlns   and    flnisbJuf    proir^vaea,    cbemlrftli    tttiHl    tor   feslJle 
Bp4'rUl  attuatloo  baa  beon  given  to  ob»o)<*tc  (abrlrfl.     Wenck,  ^ntfHIl.  aa4 
t^stUea.    Baperardea  CoJe'a  EHctJooar;  of  dff  ggoda;  oat  e(  pflaf  ** — litbnirx 
Btata  college  of  WasblAgtoa,  Poiloiaay  Wo^a, 
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Miles,  F*  G,     Fiber  fltig.    Watthliigton,  Oovertimeot  printing  ofTlce,  1015.    19  p, 
(U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.    Farmers'  bulletin  069,) 

Mitchell,  Charles  A,,  and  Prldeatix^  Br.  M.     Fibers  use<l  in  textllea  anO  allied ' 
industries.    New  York,  Van  Nostrand,  1910.    $3. 

"  ClasalQcatloD  of  textile  Aberft.  Each  flb«r  treated  as  to  Ita  pbyntcal  and  cbeool- 
ral  propertiea ;  onmerotis  and  excellent  mlcroacoptc  drawlnga.** — Library  bttn«tlzi» 
State  college  of  WaabfugtoOt  Pullman,  Waah. 

Sadtler,  S.  S.     Obemlstry  of  fanitUar  tblngs.    See  Chemistry, 

Thorp,  F*  H.     Outlines  of  Industrial  chemistry.    See  Chemistry, 

•*  Thorp  and  Sadtler  both  have  chapters  on  water,  aoapa.  solvent  paper  and  tex- 
tiles. Good  reference  for  either  stUfJenta  or  teacbera." — Library  bulletin.  State  t-o\ 
lege  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Waab. 


(b)  INDUSTRIES. 


Thorpe,  Sir  Edward,  and  others.     Dictionary  of  applied  chemistry 

titev.  and  enL  ed.    New  Tork,  Longmans,  1912.    f70.    $16  each. 
■ 


6  vulii. 


2d  ed.    New  Fork. 


Bogart,  Emeat  I*.     ErNjnomIc  history  of  the  United  States. 
Longiaans.  1007-12.     597  p.     $1-75, 

Cbaptera  on  cotton  and  slaTery,  p.  132-^7 ;  introduction,  domestication  and  growth 
of  the  factory  iiystem,  p,  148-88 ;  starery  and  the  South,  p.  290~30&. 

Brooks,  Eugene  C.  Story  of  cottan  and  development  of  the  cotton  states* 
Chicago,  Rand  ^  McNally.  1911,    370  p,    Ulus.    75  cents. 

"Treats  of  one  of  the  greatest  Indtiatrles  of  the  world  and  Rh  relation  to  tbe  life 
of  the  people.  Approaches  the  subject  from  blstorfe  and  economic  avpecta  in  Us 
relation  to  the  political  forces  of  the  world/* — Library  buUetlo«  State  college  of 
Wnsliln^on,  Pullman.   Wash. 

Coman,  Katharine.  The  industrial  history  of  the  United  States.  New  and  rev. 
etl.     New  York,  Macmlllon.  1905-10.     461  p.     $1.60. 

Hooper,  Luther.  Uand-loom  weaying:  plain  and  omanientaL  Artistic  crafts 
series  of  technical  handbooks.    New  York;  Macmlllan,  1910.    $2.25. 

Loom  and  sptndJe;  past,  present,  and  future.    In  Smithsonian  instltu- 

Uon.     Report,  1914.     p.  629-78. 

McVey,  Frank  L.     Modem  Industrialism.    New  York,  Appleton,  1904.    $1.50» 

Scherer,  James  A.  B.  Cotton  as  a  world  power:  a  study  In  the  economic  in- 
terpretation of  history.    New  York.  Stokes,  1916.    452  p.    $2. 

Sellgman,  Edwin  B.  A,     Economic  Interpretation  of  history.     2d  ed.     New" 
York,  Lenicke,  Cohimbla  university  press,  1907.    $1.50, 

Special  libraries  association.  List  of  references  on  textile  Industry,  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  and  January,  1918.  N*^w  York,  SrHoirt?  libraries  association, 
l^rentlce-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  ave, 

Thompson,  Holland.  From  the  cotton  field  to  tiie  cotton  mllL  New  York, 
MBcmillan,  1900.     $1.50. 

A  study  of  Indiifttrtal  tranaltlon  In  North  Carolina :  a  typl^^^l  cotton  irtate. 

Try  on.  Bolls  M.  Household  maiiufaetures  in  United  States.  Chicago  univer- 
sity pres-s.  1917,  $2. 

••  A  valuable  reference  for  high  and  oormal  achoola  and  collegca.  Furnishes  a 
Ififtackground  for  historie,  economic  and  social  pbaaea  of  textile  study  and  la  an 
^^^txcelJent  supplementary  reference  to  such  texts  as  McVey*s  Modern  industrialism. 
It  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  status  and  factors  affecting  houaehold  manufactures 
In  the  colonies;  a  qyarterccntury  of  derelopmenta^  1784-1800:  the  prodneti  of  the 
family  factory ;  the  transition  from  family  to  shops  and  factory-made  ^rorwlB. 
Adrance  chapters  wor*^  l^suod  In  ek-nn'titiiMy  ^chooj  jott rn.il,  NoTomlier  i\nd  December, 
1016,**— Library  boUetln,  State  college  of  Waablngton.  Pullman,  Wash, 
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BIBUOOTUPHY  OF  HOIVtE  ECOKOftflCS. 


Wright,  CarroU  B.     Industrful  evoluUon  of  the  UDited  Suites.     K€ 

Seribners.  1895-7.    $1.25. 

(c)  MAKUFAOTOBB  AND  SALS. 

Beaumont,  Roberts.     WtK>l  nnd  worsted  clotli  iiiaQuftietiire. 

SiHiH,  ISST.     465  p.     $1.75. 
Chcrington.  Paul  T,     The  wool  Industry,    New  York,  A.  W.  Sbsw 

mi  p.   $2X)0. 

**  CoDceDtratcB  on  the  hltberto  unexplored  territory  of  the  bnjlac  mod 
woo)  products,  describing  In  detail  the  function  and  Importanoe  of  wool 
celling  liouseB,  dry  goods.  Jobbing  enterprises  and  departnif^nt  atoreit. 
tecbolcal    proceas.    Imported    fabrlca.    ready-to-wear    ctothlag    loduatrla 
Taluabte  chapters  on  bow  etylea  are  act  and  adopted  and  tbelr  Indue 
and  aelUoff  cloth.     Written  for  students  of  eoooomles.     Very  tmportaAtJ 
how  Htylea  are  set  and  adopted   and  tlietr   Influence  tn   tDakluf:  mud 
Should   be  studied  by   erery   coaaumer.'* — Library  bulletin*   Stat« 
tugton,  Pullman,  Wadh. 

^Mttick,  James.     Silk  manufacturing  and  Its  problems.     New  York, 
Chlttlck,  122  E.  25th  st.    432  p.    $2,50. 

''  Written   by   an   authority   from    the   maaafacturer's  ^ew   point, 
producers   and  distributors  of  silk  merchandise.     Even   tbotiij^   siikclk    of 
la  devoted  to  the  techniciue  of  milling  operatloni  It  gtreo  lli<i  c^&aiuDer 
Tlew   of  Innumcmble   complex   factors   Involved   la   the  maoufaeture   aod 
tlon    of    textilea ;    place    and    methods    of    adTertlAlaf    and    mert^haa 
emphaatzod  in  the  relation  of  their  disposal  to  the  eoasamer.     Tti« 
reader    a    much    better   knowledge   of   fabrica    and    their 
State  collf»ge  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash. 

Copeland,  Melvin  T.     Cotton  manufacturings  Industry  of  United  Stst 
ton,  Harvard  university  presB,  1912.    415  p.    |2. 

"  Through  its  broad  scope  of  subject  matter  It  forttlah^a  Uie  foquUHl*  J 
for   the   teacher   and  advanced   student   In   the  economic   study    of   th9 
of    textile    tadutftry.      Bet«    forth    the    relative    position    of    tli«    An 
manufacturing  industry   by  means  of  an  tnternatlooal  compartsos  of 
factors,     technical     methods,     labor    conditions,     nnd     Industrial     and     oe 
organl&atlous/' — Ltbrnry  bulletin,   State  college  of  Washingtoa,   Palloiatt, 

Field,  C.  C.     Retail  buying.    New  Yorlt,  Har|)er.  1016.    335  p.     fL 

"  l>lacu8Bca    the    buying    policies    of    department    and    chain    atorvs    «a 
mail-order  h(itia(*»',   pricing  and   trtock   keeping;   display;   aetecHon  of 
Instruction    of    salespeopl*^,    ctr.      Anair^r    finA    b*^en    connect*^    With    tm 
aa  Siarahall    neld   «t   Co..   of   Chicago,   and  James  Mct^reery.  of   Nev    X* 
also  be  very  Informing  to  the  wonkto  aliopper.** — Library  boUetta,  fifjsiv 
Washington,  Pullman,  Waab, 

nslt.  James  W.     Retail  selllnK,    New  Yorlt.  Uarfjcr.  1916.    S8&  p^    fl. 
"  Said    to    bi'   a    *  guide    to    the   best   modern   pfacttc«<    la   retail   atocva.' 
written  excluslvaty  for  those  engftKed  in  itt^Uhig  goodi  and  undoubtedly   rn\ 
to  help  make  them   100  per  cent  alert  and  elllclent  in   that   nMONtcl,  vo  « 
(omniL'Ud   It   to  the  thoughtful   permjiil   of   womi'ii   whoppem.      Otrrtala 
ttcterlstirs   (Hi   of  wom«n  to  whom  »«li'»m*'n  m«Ji»t  ratrr  n-     -  —  '-rr^ 
of   advertising  and   dit4pl ny   calculnttd    to  ai^U   by    subtle  1 

fipluliit'd.   all    with    brutal   franku<*i^.      Su^h    prTirtirHH   of       ,  c 

should  warn  her  nwny  from  Ktoref  whirh  frdlow  them  and  lay  tke  d 
extra vagance  at  the  dfK>r  of  the  merchant  rather  than  of  the  Amertcaa  m* 
Library  bulletin,  fltaU-  coUaga  of  Wa*litagt»Q,   Pallmaa.   Waah 

Hooper,  liUtlier.     RUk ;  ttj^  production  and  maDafRctnre.     Londoo.  V 
ion.    52  p.    75  ceuta 

"This  and  the  two  folluwlnc  are  *-  MJr  pu^fUlar  KagllaH 

brief    tntroducilon    to   th4«   Industry,  it    from   mw    aiataclal    lo 

product.** — Library  bulletla,  8tat»  eolUgc  of  WaShiaglMi,  Ptflaaa,   Wa^ 
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Hunter*  J.  A.     Wool;  from  the  mw  mnierlttl  to  tbo  flnisb^d  product. 
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girl.    Boston,  Page  co.    86  cents. 

Clarke,  Helen  C,  and  Rulon,  P.  D.     Cook  book  of  left  overa     New  York* 

Harper  &  bros.,  1911.     $1.10. 

Congreve,  A.  E.     The  one-maid  book  of  cookery.    New  York,  B.  P.  Dutton  A 
CO.,  1913.    217  p.    $1* 

Cooper,  lienna  T,     How  to  cut  food  costs.    Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Qood  health 
publishing  CO.,  1917.     128  p.    75  cents. 


The  new  cookery;  a  book  of  recipes  most  of  wldcb  are  in  use  in  tlir 

Battle  Cteek  sanitarium.    Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Good  bealtb  pnbliahing  co,. 
Itaa    449  p.    $1.50. 

Cramp,  Helen.     Wtnaton  cook  book.     Philadelphltt,  J.  O.  Winston  co.,  1012. 
512  p*     tllus.    $1.20. 

Curtis,  Isabel  Q.     l>eft  overs  made  palatable.    New  York,  Orange,  Judd  co.. 
1901.     $L 

Cutter,  J/r«.  B.  B.  (Sophia  Cfr.)     Practical  reclpea.    New  Yorlt,  Doflleld  4  coi^ 

1909.     177  p.     $1.25. 
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IMli66,  Felix  J.    The  Franco-American  cookery  book.    New  York,  O.  P.  Put- 
nam's sons.,  1884.    020  p.    $8.50. 

DeLoup,  Maximilian.    American  salad  book.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  CO.,  1899.    140  p.    $1. 

Doddridge,  Amelia.     Liberty  recipes.    Cincinnati,  Stewart  ft  Kldd  co..  1918. 
106  p.    $1.25. 

East,  Anna  Merritt.    Kitchenette  cookery.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  ft  co.,  1917. 
112  p.     $1. 

EscofBcer,  H.    Guide  to  modem  cooking.    Garden  city,  N.  Y^  Donbleday,  Page 
ft  CO..  1907.    $4. 

Bvans,  Mary  Blisabeth.     War  time  recipes.    New  York,  Frederldc  A.  Stokei 
CO.,  1918.    164  p.    $1.25. 

Farmer,  Fannie  M.     Book  of  good  dinners  for  my  friend.    New  York,  Dodge 
publishing  CO.,  1914.    264  p.    60  cent& 

-  Boston  cooking-school  cook  book.    rev.  ed.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  ft  co., 
1918.     656  p.     $2. 

Chafing  dish  possibilities.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  ft  co.    160  p.    $1. 

Food  and  cookery  for  the  sick  and  convalescent    Boston,  Little,  Brown 

ft  CO.,  1Q(H.    278  p.    rev.  with  additions,  1912.    806  p.    $L75. 

■  A  new  book  of  cookery   Boston,  Little,  Brown  ft  co.,  1912.    440  p.   $1.60. 


Filippini,  Alexander.     International  cook  book.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  CO..  1914.    1069  p.     $2. 

International  cook  book.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  ft  co., 

1906.    $4.80. 

' One  hundred  ways  of  cooking  eggs.    New  York,  Dodge  publishing  co^ 

1916.    122  p.    60  cents. 

■  One  hundred  ways  of  cooking  fish.    New  Yortc,  Dodge  publishing  co., 

1916.    60  cents. 

Fox,  Minnie  0.    The  blue  grass  cook  book.    New  York,  Dufiteld  ft  co.,  1904. 
$1.50. 

Oallier,  Adolphe.    The  majestic  family  cook  book.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
sons,  1896.     419  p.    $2.50. 

Oibbs,  Winifred  S.    Bconomical  cookery.   New  York,  1912.    167  p.    15  cents. 

Qiger.  Mrs.  F.  S.    The  colonial  receipt  book.    Philadelphia,  J.  C.  Winston  co.. 
1907.     $1.50. 

Gillmore,  Maria  Mclllvaine.     Economy  cook  book.    New  York,  Dutton,  1918. 
215  p.    $1. 

Glover,  Ellye  Howell.     Dame  Curtesy's  book  of  redpes.    Chicago,  A  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  ft  CO..  1909.    $1. 

Goudiss,  C.  H.,'  and  Goudiss,  Mrs,  A.  M.     Foods  that  will  win  the  war  and 
liow  to  cook  them.    New  York,  World  syndicate  co.,  1918.    221  p.    50  cents. 

Green,  Mary.    (Greenoagh,  M.  M.)    Better  meals  for  less  money.   New  York, 
Henry  Holt  A  CO.,  1917.    296  p.    $1.26. 
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Green,  Olivs,  (B«edU  ICyrtle,)  Home-ma kar  series:  1.  What  to  have  fur 
breakfast  (1^5).  2.  Every-da^*  luncheon  (1906).  3.  One  thousant!  siuipU' 
soups.  4,  How  to  cook  shellflab  (1907).  5.  How  to  cook  flsh  (1908), 
6.  How  to  cook  meat  and  poultry  (1908).  7.  How  to  cook  vegetables  (lOOOK 
a  One  thousaud  salads  (1909 J.  9.  Everyday  desserts  (1911).  10.  Every- 
day dinners  (1911),    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons.    Each  $1. 

Haiidy,  Amy  L.  War  time  bread  and  cakes.  Boston.  Houghton  MlfTlfn,  1918, 
66  p,     75  cents* 

War  food;  practical  and  economical  methods  of  keeping  vegetahU*s, 

fruits  and  meats.     Boston »  Houghton  Mifflin,  1917,    76  p.    75  cents. 

Harbison,  Edith  G.  Low  cost  recipes.  Pblladelphla,  Jacobs,  1014.  208  p. 
75  cents. 

I  Harlan,  Helen  Hammel.    Wheatless-meatless  meals.    Chicago,  American  school 
of  home  economics,  1918.    47  p.     (Series  1.    Bulletin  no.  50,)     10  cents. 

^Harland,  Harlan.     Breakfast,  luncheon,  tea.     New  York,  Charles  Scrlbner's 
sons.    $1.75. 

The  cottage  kitchen.    New  York,  Charles  Scrlbner's  sons.    $1. 

— —  and  Herrick,  C.  T.     The  national  cook-book.    New  York,  Charles  Scrlb- 
ner's sons.    $1.50. 


Helping  band  cock  book,  with  a  menu  for  every  day  In  the  year, 

together  with  numerous  recipes.     1912.     340  p.    $1,25, 


New  York,  Funk  4k  Wagnalls 
The  chafing-dish  supper.     New  Yorki  Charles 


I  Heritage,  Lizzie.     Casseirs  household  cookery 
CO.,  1909,    $1.50, 

Herrick,  Christine  Terhune. 
Scrlbner's  sons,    75  cents. 

The  little  dinner.    New  York,  Charles  ScTlbner's  sous.    $1. 

Sunday  night  supper,^  Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  eo.,  1907.    $1. 

— — —    What  to  eat ;  how  to  serve  It     New  York,  Harper  &  brothers,    $1, 

Hill,  Mrs,  A,  P.     Hiirs  cook  book.     New  York,  G.  W,  Dillingham  co.,  1914. 
420  p.    50  cents. 

New  southern  cook  hook.    New   York,  G.   W.   Dillingham  co.,   1898, 

120  p.     $1, 

Hill,  Janet  McKenzie.     The  American  cook  book.    New  York,  Sully  &  Klein* 
telch,  1914.    255  p.    $1. 

The  book  of  entr^s,  Including  casserole  and  planked  dlshea.     Boston, 

Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1911.    355  p.     lllus,    $1.50. 

Cooking  for  two*    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1900,    878  p.    illiis. 

$1,60. 

Economical  war  time  cook  book.     New  York,  Geo.  Sully  &  co,,  1918. 

64  p.    50  cents. 

Practical  cooking  and  serving.    Garden  city.  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Pag*^  & 

CO.,  1902.     712  p.     $2, 

Salads,  sandwiches,  and  chntlng-dlsh  dainties.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  ^ 

CO.,  1903.     230  p.     Ulua,     $L50. 

- —    War  diue  recipes.    Cincinnati^  Procter  4  Gamble  co^  1918.    96  pb 
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Hints  to  housewives.  New  York,  Mayor's  food  supply  committee,  1917.  10 
cents. 

Howard,  Mrs,  B.  C.  Fifty  years  in  a  Maryland  kitchen.  5th  ed.  Baltimore, 
Norman  Remington  co.,  1918.    419  p.    |1.50. 

Howard,  Margaret  Willet  The  practical  cook  book.  A  book  of  economical 
recipes.    Boston,  Glnn  &  co.,  1917.    152  p.    72  cents. 

Huerhes,  Maiy  B.  Ererywoman's  canning  book.  Boston,  Whitoomb  &  Bar- 
rows, 1918.    96  p.    75  cents. 

James,  Alice  L.  Catering  for  two.  New  York,  Q.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1902. 
|1^. 

Housekeeping  for  two.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnanf s  sons,  1909.    $1.25. 

JenkLnson,  Eleanor  L.  The  Ocklye  cookery  book.  New  YoHl,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  CO.,  1910.    60  cents. 

Keen,  Adelaide.  With  a  saucepan  over  the  sea.  Quaint  and  delicious  recipes 
from  kitchens  of  foreign  countries.  Boston,  little,  Brown  ft  co.,  1902.  265 
p. 

Kellogg,  Ella.  Science  in  the  kitchen.  Battle  Greek,  Midu,  Good  health  pub- 
lishing co..  1910.    508  p.    $2. 

Kephart.  Horace.  Camp  cookery.  New  York,  Outing  publishing  co.,  1910.  145 
p.    $1. 

Keyser,  Mrs.  Frances.  French  household  cooking.  New  York,  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  sons,  1915.    100  p.    60  c^ta 

Kirk,  Alice  OitchelL  Practical  fOod  economy.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co., 
1917.    246  p.    $1.25. 

Kirkland,  Elisabeth  S.  Six  little  cooks,  or  Aunt  Jane's  cooking  class.  Chi- 
cago, A.  C.  McClurg  A  co.    75  cents. 

Six  little  cooks'  series.    8  vols.    Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  A  co.    $2.25. 

Lamed,  Linda  Hull.  The  new  hostess  of  to-day.  New  York,  Charles  Scrfb- 
ner's  sons,  1899.    $1.50.    rey.    1918.    428  p.    $1.50. 

Lincoln,  Mary  J.  The  Boston  cook  book.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  co.,  1904. 
600  p.    $2. 

Carving  and  serving.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  co.    60  cent& 

The  peerless  cook  book.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  A  co.,  190L    182  p.    25 


centa 


What  to  have  for  luncheon.    New  York,  Dodge  publishing  co.,  1904. 


$1.25. 


and  Barrows,  Anna.    The  home  science  cook  book.    Boston,  Whitcomb 

A  Barrows,  1904.    $L 

Lovewell,  Caroline  B.,  and  others.  The  fireless  cooktf ,  how  to  make  it.  how  to 
uae  it,  and  what  to  cook.  Topeka,  Kana.,  Home  publishing  co.,  1906.  211 
p.    $1. 

Hackay,  Lucy  O.  Housekeeper's  ain;>le  book.  Two  hundred  ways  of  preparing 
the  apple.    Boston,  Ltttle,  Brown  A  co.,  1917.    122  p.    76  cents. 

Macrae,  Mrs.  Stuart  Ingle  nook  cookery  book.  New  York,  Funk  A  WagnaUs 
CO.    50  cent& 
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ilann,  E.  E.    Practical  cookery.    New  York,  Longmans,  18d9.    50  cents. 

Kilam,  Ava  B.,  and  others.  Camp  cookery.  Portland,  Greg.,  J.  K.  QUI  co.» 
1918.    108  p.    00  cents. 

Mitchell,  Xargaret  J.  Flreless  cook  book.  Garden  dty,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  CO.,  1909.    $1.25. 

Mitchell,  X.  H.  Cookery  under  rations.  New  York,  Longmans,  1918.  65  p. 
75  centa 

Moritz,  Mrs.,  and  Kahn,  Miss.  The  twentieth  century  cook  book.  New  York, 
G.  W.  DilUngham  co.,  1898.    |1.50. 

Muckensturm,  Louis.  Louis'  every  woman's  cook  book.  Boston,  Caldwell, 
1910.    120  p.    $1.50. 

Louis'  salads  and  chafing  dishes.    Boston,  Caldwell,  1906.    Paper  60 

cents.    Cloth,  $1. 

Neil,  Marion  H.  Candies  and  bonbons  and  how  to  make  them.  Philadelphia, 
McKay,  1913.    287  p.    $1. 

Economical  cookery.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.    346  p.    1918.    $1.50. 

How  to  cook  in  casserole  dishes.    Philadelphia,  David  McKay,  1912. 

252  p.    $1. 

Nesbitt,  Florence.  Low  cost  cooking.  A  manual  of  cooking,  diet,  home  man- 
agement, and  care  of  children  fbr  housekeepers  who  must  conduct  their 
homes  with  small  expenditure  of  money.  Chicago,  American  school  of 
home  economics,  1915.    127  p.    50  cents. 

Oswald,  Ella.  German  cookery  for  the  American  home.  New  York,  Baker, 
1907.    $1.50. 

Parloa,  Maria.    Camp  cookery.    Boston,  Dana,  Bstes  &  co.    50  cents. 

Kitchen  companion.    Boston,  Dana,  Eutes  &  co.    $2.50. 

New  cook  book  and  marketing  guide.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  co.. 


1908.    $1.50. 
—    Young  housekeeper.    Boston,  Dana,  Elstes  &  co.    $1. 


Partridgre,  Pauline  Dim  well,  and  Conklin,  Hester  Martha.  Wbeatless  and 
meatless  days.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1918.    225  p.    $1.50. 

Payne,  A.  O.    Practical  home  cookery.    New  York,  Cassells.    50  cents. 

Pease,  M.  A.     The  home  candy  maker.    Elgin,  111.,  1913.    37  p.    $1. 

Bobinson,  Eva  B.,  and  Hammell,  Helen  O.  Lessons  in  cooking  through  prepa- 
ration  of  meals.  Chicago,  American  school  of  home  economics,  1912. 
467  p.    $2. 

Fvonald,  Mary.     The  century  cook  book.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1910.    600 

p.    $2. 
Luncheons.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1902.    illus.    $1.40. 

Borer,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Good  cooking.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  & 
CO..  1898.    50  cents. 

Vegetable  cookery  and  meat  substitutes.    Philadelphia,  Arnold,  1009. 


$1.50. 
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SawteUe,  H.  L.  What  to  do  with  a  chafing  dtah.  >  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam*s 
sons,  1898.    |1. 

Seely,  Mrs,  L.    Mrs.  Seely's  cook-book.    New  York,  Macmillan  co.,  1902.    $2, 

Beyer,  Kicholaa.     Paper-bag  cookery.     New  York,  Stnrgla  4  Walton.  191L 

130  p.    60  cents. 

■  Soyer's  standard  cookery;  a  eompl^a  guide  to  the  art  of  cooking 
dainty,  varied,  and  economical  dishes  for  the  household.  New  York, 
Sturgis  &  Walton,  1912.    486  p.    $1.50. 

Spring,  Helen  M.  Individual  recipes.  Philadelphia,  John  O.  Winton  co.,  1916. 
81  p.    25  cents  net 

Stockbridge,  Bertha  E.  I.     The  liberty  cook  book.    See  Food  Conservation. 

Sugg,  Harie  Jenny.  The  art  of  cooking  by  gas.  New  Yi^k,  OasseL  illus. 
75  cents. 

Telford,  Emma  Pacldoek.  Good  boosekeeper'a  cook  book.  New  York,  Cupples 
&  Leon  CO.,  1914.    256  p.    $1. 

■  Standard  paper-bag  cookery.  New  York,  Oopples  U  Leon  co.  50 
cents. 

Thudichum,  John  L.  W.  Cookery;  its  art  and  practice.  New  York.  Wame 
1905.    $1.40. 

Wade,  Mr$,  Mary  !«.  Book  of  com  cookery.  One  hundred  and  fifty  recipes 
showing  how  to  use  this  nutritious  cereal  and  live  dieaply  and  welL  Chi- 
cago, McClurg,  1917.    105  p.    75  cents. 

Waterman,  Amy  H.  (Lane).  A  Uttle  candy  book  for  a  little  gIrL  Boston. 
Page  CO.,  1918.    144  p.    85  centa 

Whitney,  Mr8,  A.  D.  T.  Just  how;  A  key  to  the  cook-books.  Boston,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  ca,  1906.    $1. 

Wright,  Helen  S.     The  New  England  cook  book.    New  York,  DufflLeld  A  co., 

1912.  327  p.    $1.50. 

The  new  home  cook  book.    Chicago,  A.  C.    McClurg.    $1. 

Yates,  Lucy  H.    The  gardener  and  the  cook.    New  York,  McBride,  Nast  &  co.. 

1913.  259  p.    $1.25. 

S.  FOOD  CONSEBVATION. 

[During  the  war  emergency  many  books  and  pemi^lets  on  the  subject  of  food 
conservation  of  interest  to  students  of  food  and  nutrition  were  published.  Some 
of  these  were  of  temporary  valae.  Others  may  prove  of  permanent  Interest  All 
that  have  been  received  at  the  Bureau  of  EJducatlon  are  recorded  here.  Titles 
Included  in  this  list  may  also  appear  under  the  general  classification  In  those 
cases  in  which  they  ofHer  constructive  aid  to  teacheia] 

Bevier,  Isabel.  Practical  suggestions  for  food  conservation.  Urbana,  III. 
University  of  Illinois.     (War  committee.) 

Boston.  Board  of  education.  Food  thrift  Suggestions,  menus,  recipes,  and 
substitutions. 

——    FubUc  Ubraxy.    A  selected  list  of  books  on  domestic  production  and 


preservation  of  food. 
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Bradlej,  Ailce.  Lefi»onfl  In  food  values  aiid  ecoDomical  menus.  Boston.  Miss 
Farmer's  school  of  cookety,  1017.    28  p.    25  cents. 

Wheatlesg  and  ni^atJess  menus  and  recipes.    Boston,  Miss  Farmefa 

school  of  cookery^  1018.    Sa  p*    25  r«nta 

BTOoklyn^  N.  Y*  Public  library*  **  Doing  your  bit "  at  home.  Some  library 
books  that  wUl  iH'lp  you. 

California.  Statfi  council  of  defease.  Shasta  county  conunlttee.  Ofllclal 
bulletin  Issued  by  the  Shasta  county  coniiiilttee  of  the  GounclJ  of  nHtUmal 
and  state  defense.  Containing  menus,  recipes  and  sutcgestions  for  the  use 
of  those  materials  that  will  conserve  food. 

Campbell,  Iva  R.     Practical  food  economies.    Chicago,  Bow,  Peterson  &  co.» 

1919,    172  p. 

Chicago,  HL  Public  library.  **  The  high  cost  of  Uvlug."  Included  in  Book 
bulletin,  March,  1917. 

Columbia  university*  Teachers  college.  Corn  calories  for  const?rvutlun. 
Reclpea  nnd  memis  for  a  week.  By  Day  Mimroe  and  othcm.  (Technical 
eduaitton.     Bulletin  series)  no  37.)     25  cents. 

*■  — Food    for   school    hoys   and   girls.     By    Mary   S.    Rose.     1(5   p. 


(Technical   education.    Bulletin   series  no.  2S.)     lU  ceut8> 


- — Some  food  facts  to  help  the  housewife  in  f€^ed!njcr  the  family, 

by  Mary  8.  Hose.    8  p.     (Technical  eduoutlou.     Bulletin  series  no.  27.) 
5  centa 


Test^   InternatloDal    recipes.     By   May   B.   Van    Arsdale  and 

others.    20  p.     (Techuloal  education.    Bulletin  series  no.  3G.)     20  cents. 

War    breads.      Prepared    by    the    School    of    practical    arts. 


(Technical  edttrntlon.     Bullptln  scries  no.  3d,)     0  centsu 


-^ — ^-^ Some  sugar  saving  sweets  for   every  day.     By   May   B.   Van 

Ardsale  and  Day  Monroe.    20  p.     (Technical  educatloa    Bulletin  series 
no.  35.)     20  cents. 

Doddridge,  Amelia.     Liberty  recipes.     Clnclnnnti,  Stewart  &  Kldd  co.,  1918. 
106  p.     $1.25. 

Drexel    Institute,    Philadelphia.    Pa.      Timely    suggestions   and    economical 

recipes.    Registrar's  offiL-e.    10  cents  :  postage^  2  cents. 
Farmer,  A.  H.,  an4  Huntington,  Janet  B,     Food  problems.    EostoUi  Glnn  & 

CO.,  1918.    90  p.    27  cents. 

Franks^  Thetta  Q.    Daily  menus  for  war  service.   New  York,  Putnam,  191S.    115. 

Garland  school  of  homemaking,  Boston,  Mass.    Food  economies.    Bulletins, 
1-lV,    Leaflets. 

Glbbs,  Winifred  Stuart,    Forty  ways  of  reducing  food  bllla.    Rochi^.ster,  N.  Y^ 
Extension  department,  Mec'hanlcs  institute,    10  cents, 

Glllett,  Lucy  H.     Food  allowances  for  healthy  children.     New  York,  Assocln- 
tioii  for  Improving  the  condition  of  the  p<jor,  1917. 

■  Ftmd  primer  for  the  home^    New  York,  Bureau  of  food  supply,  A.  L 

0.  P.,  1918.    20  cents,    By  nmll,  26  cents, 

Qillmore,  Maria  MelUvaine,     Economy  cook  book.    New  Yorl^  DulCou,  IBIS. 
215  p.    $1. 
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Goudiss,  C.  H.,  and  Goudiss,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Foods  tliat  will  win  the  war.  New 
York  World  syndicate  co.,  1918.    123  p.    60  centa 

Greer,  Carlotta  C.  Food  and  victory.  New  York,  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1918.  02  p. 
40  cents. 

Harlan,  Helen  H.  Wheatless-meatless  meals.  Chicago,  American  school  of 
home  economics,  1918.    47  p.    10  cents. 

Hill,  Janet  McK.  Economical  war  time  cook  book.  New  York,  Geo.  Sully  & 
CO.,  1918.    64  p.    50  cents. 

Hiller,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  O.  The  corn  book.  Chicago,  R.  F.  Yolland  co.,  191& 
129  p.    $1. 

Hughes,  Dora  M.  Thrift  in  the  household.  Boston,  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard, 
1918.    228  p.    $1.25. 

Illinois.  State  council  of  defense.  What  to  eat  and  how  to  cook  it  Chicago, 
1918.    5  cents;  by  mail  10  cents. 

*■  University  of  Illinois.    War  bread  recipes. 

Indiana.  State  board  of  education.  War  service  textbook  for  Indiana  hi^ 
schools. 

Kellogg,  Vernon.  Fighting  starvati<m  in  Belgium.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  CO.,  1918.    219  p.    $1.25. 

■  and  Taylor,  Alonzo  £.    The  food  problem.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1917. 

213  p.    $1.25. 

Kentucky.  Council  of  national  defense.  Woman's  committee,  Louisville. 
War  cook  book.    By  Mary  E.  Sweeny  and  Linda  B.  PumelL    108  p. 

Lauck,  W.  Jett.  Cost  of  living  and  the  war,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Doyle  &  Walts 
pubUshlng  CO.,  1918.    196  p.    $1.50. 

Life  extension  institute.    New  York  city.    Food.    10  cents. 

Lusk,  Graham.  Food  in  war  time.  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  co.,  1918. 
46  p.    50  cents. 

Haylander,  Alfred.  Food  situation  in  Central  Europe,  1917.  Washington, 
€rOvernment  printing  office,  1917.  (U.  S.  Department  of  labor.  Bureau  of 
labor  statistics.    Bulletin  no.  242.) 

Hilwaukee-Downer  college.  Suggestions  for  menu  planning  to  help  the  house- 
wife meet  the  present  emergency.    Milwaukee,  Wis.    15  cents. 

National  conference  of  social  work,  Chicasro,  111.  A  community  kitchen  in  a 
neighborhood  house.    Chicago,  1918.     (Pamphlet  146.)     5  cents. 

Feeding  the  family ;  a  problem  and  a  method  for  social  workers  in  war 

time.    Chicago,  1918.     (Pamphlet  166.)     5  cents. 

National  emergency  food  garden  commission,  Washing^ton,  D.  C.  Manual  for 
home  storage,  pickling,  fermentation  and  salting  vegetables.  Postage  2 
cents. 

National  war  garden  commission,  Washington,  D.  C.  Home  canning;  aiid 
drying  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  Part  I,  Home  canning.  Part  II.  Home 
drying.    Washington,  1918.    31  p. 

Nettleton,  Bertha  E.  One-hundred  portion  war  time  recipes.  Philadelphia, 
Lipplncott,  1918.    43  p.  $1. 
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New  York  city.    Food  aid  committee.    Tested  war  time  recipes, 

-  Sweets  that  save  sugar. 

■  Food  supply  committee   (Mayor  Mltcliel*s).     Hints  to  bousewlvos^ 

New  York,  1917,     10  cents. 

Nlms,  Marion  R.     Women  fn  the  war.    A  bibliography,    Washington,  News 
department  of  the  Woman's  commlttee«  Coandl  of  national  defense,  191 S, 

77  p. 

O'Brien,  Charles.     Food  preparedness  for  the  United  States.    Boston,  LHtle, 
Brown  &  co.,  1917.    118  p,     50  cents. 

Ohio.    Couiacil  of  national  defense,  Columbus.    Agricultural  division.    Utili- 
zation of  food,    Rec'iiies. 

Our  country's  call  to  service.    New  York,  Scott  Foresman  &  co.,  1918.    128  p. 

'  12  cents. 
Partridge,  Pauline  D.,  and  Conklin,  Hester  M.    Wheatless  and  meatless  days. 

New  Yorii,  Applcton,  1918,  234  p.     $1.50. 
Furdy,  Mabel  Duton.     F<wd  and  freedom.    New  York,  Hun)er  &  broB.,  1018. 

252  p.    |1. 
Bickardf  Helen,  eomp.    Victory  breads.    Fifty  bread  recipes.    Fifty  practical 
siijiKestions,     Fifty  economical  dishes.     Denver,  Colo.,  Mrs,  Forbes  Rickard, 
1018,    49  p.    50  cents. 

Compiled  for  tht?  American  Red  Cross, 

Eose,  Mary  Swartz.     Everyday  fouds  In  war  time.    New  York,  Macinlllant 

JJ)18.     117  p.    80  cents. 
Bchreiner,  George  A.    The  Iron  ration ;  three  years  In  warring  central  Europe. 

New  York,  Harpers,  1918.     385  p.     $2. 

Smitb,  jr,  Eussell.     Food  and  the  war.    Ten  lessons  for  the  American  8c1mx>L 

Harrlshurg,  Pa.,  Department  of  food  supply.  Committee  of  pxibllc  safety. 
South  Dakota.  Federal  food  administration.  The  timely  cook  book.  1918. 
Stockbridge,  Bertha  E.  L,     The  lil>crty  cook  book.    New  Y'ork,  Appletotit  1918. 

509  p.     $2. 
Stout  institute,  Menomonie,  Wis,     Conservation  of  foods. 
Taylor,  Alonzo  E.     War  bread.    New  York,  Macnilllan,  1918,    99  p,    60  cents. 
Texas.     Department  of  education.     Fifteen  lessons  in  food  conservation.    De- 

ct^mber  1,  1917,     (Bulletin  71.) 
United  States,     Department  of  agriculture.    Farmers*  bulletins: 

807.  Oread  and  bread  making. 

S08.  Huw  to  select  foods — L  What  the  body  needs. 

817.  How  to  select  foods — II.  Cereal  foods. 

824,  How  to  select  foods — 111.  Foods  rich  In  protein. 

839.  Home  canning  by  the  one-perlo<l  cold  pack  method* 

841.  Drying  fmlts  and  vegetable  In  the  home. 

853.  Home  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  taught  to  canning  clubs' 
members  In  southern  States, 

871.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  lis  conservers  of  other  staple  foods. 

881.  Salting,  fermentation,  and  plekllng  of  vegetables. 

900,  Home-made  fruit  butters. 

916.  A  successful  community  drying  plant 

955.  Use  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  In  bread  making. 

084,  Farm  and  home  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Food  leaflets:  1.  Start  the  day  right  2.  Do  yoa  know  com  meal? 
3.  A  whole  dinner  in  one  dish.  4.  Choose  your  food  wisely.  5.  Make  a 
little  meat  go  a  long  way.  6.  Do  you  know  oatmeal?  7.  Food  for  your 
children.  8.  Instead  of  meat.  9.  Vegetables  for  winter.  10.  Plenty  of 
potatoes.  11.  Milk  the  best  food  we  hava  12.  Save  fuel  wheo  you  cook. 
13.  Let  the  fireless  cooker  help  you  conquer.  14.  Save  sugar;  u&e  other 
sweets.  15.  Dry  peas  and  beans.  16.  Use  fat  carefully.  17.  Use  more 
fish.  18.  Rice.  One  of  our  most  useful  cereals.  19.  Hominy.  20.  Wheat- 
less  breads  and  cakes ;  Save  the  wheat  for  victory. 

Library  leaflets:  No.  1.  Raise  <Ai<^ens.  Na  2.  Raise  pigs.  No.  3. 
Raise  sheep.  No.  4.  Bread  and  cereals.  No.  5.  Vegetables  and  fruits. 
No.  6.  Wheat  and  meat  substitutes.    No.  7.  Fats  and  sugar. 

United  States.  Departmant  of  agrieultura.  Oflloa  of  the  secretary.  Cir- 
culars : 

106.  Use  potatoes  to  save  wheat 
109.  Cottage  cheese  dishes. 
HO.  Use  peanut  flour  to  save  wheat 
111.  Use  barley — save  wheat 

117.  Use  corn  meal  and  com  flour  to  save  wheat 

118.  Use  oats  to  save  wheat 

119.  Use  rice  flour  to  save  wheat 

■  Department  of  the  Interior.    Bureau  of  education.     Home  eoonomlcs 

circulars.    Teaching  home  economics  under  present  economic  conditions: 
No.  6.  A  course  in  food  economies  for  the  housekeeper. 
No.  7.  The  effect  of  war  conditions  on  clothing  and  textile  courses. 
Home  economics  letters.    Series  relating  to  war  service: 

19.  What  the  home  economics  teacher  can  do. 

20.  Economy  in  food  courses. 

21.  High  school  food  economies  in  practice. 

22.  A  brief  course  in  food  economy  for  colleges  and  normal  schools. 

23.  Red  Cross  work  for  the  household  arts  teacher. 

24.  A  course  In  food  economies  for  the  housekeeper.  (Revised  July  20, 
1917.) 

25.  Service  to  be  rendered  by  College  and  university  home  economics 
department 

26.  Bulletins  on  food  conservation. 

27.  Food  conservation — ^periodical  literature. 

29.  Periodical  literature  on  food  con.^rvatiou.     (Supplementary.) 

31.  War-time  menus  for  the  school  lunch. 

32.  Periodical  literature  on  food  conservation.     (Supplementary.) 

33.  Bulletins  on  food  conservation.     (Supplementary.) 

34.  Alterations  in  home  economics  courses  in  state  normal  schools  due 
to  war  conditions. 

35.  Periodical  literature  on  food  conservation.     (Supplementary.) 

30.  Some  recent  books  relating  to  women's  war  work  for  food  economy. 

Food  administration,  Washing^ton,  D.  O.  Food  conaervatlim.  Bibli- 
ography. References  and  sources  of  information  on  production,  statistics, 
distribution,  conservation  and  methods  of  control  of  food  supplier  Febru- 
ary, 19ia 
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United  States.    Food  administration,  Wsshln^on,  B.  0. 

Btiston,  Haugliton  Mimio  co.,  1918.    80  ceotSw 


Food  and  the  wa 


Fiiod  guide  for  war  service  at  boma    New  Yorlc«  Charles  Bcrlb- 

ner's  sons»  191S,    25  cent*, 

Food  savlDir  otid  sliariiiK.    Garden  city,  N.  Y,,  Doubledayp  Page 

&  CO.,  191S.    103  p.    2$  cents. 

War  economy  in  food,  with  suggest  lows  and  recipes.    Wnshiag- 


—    Xibrary  of  congress.    Division  of  bibliography*    List  of  refereuces 
on  tbe  conaervatior^  production  and  economic  n»e  of  foods,  Jnne,  1917. 

The  United  States  at  war.    Organizatiou  and  literature.    June, 


k 


University  of  Buffalo,    Food  preparedness.    BuJIetin.    Secretary  of  the  faculty 
of  ana  and  science,  TownsK-nd  Hall,  UniverBlty  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Van  Hise,  Cliarles  B.    Gonsfiryatiou  and  regulation  In  the  United  States. 

Purl  L  Published  by  the  U.  S.  Food  admlulstratlon.  Washington,  191?. 
ai  p. 

Part  2.  Published  hy  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madtsoti,  Wis.,  19ia 
05  P.-233  p. 

Vnlte,  Hermann  T.     (Conservation  of  fats.    B?mergency  cnrauilttee,  American 
Immt!  ecoiiKiiiiL's  a?iM<H'i«tion.     New  Yurk  city  section,  19  Wrst  44  »t, 

Washington.    State  college.     Food  economy  for  the  housewife:  BIbliogmpby. 
9       Pullman,  1917.    34  p.     (L!brai*y  bnllettn.    Home  econotnice  eeilee  no.  I.) 
25  cents. 


Pnllnian,   191$.     69  p.      (Library  bulletin.     Honie  eco- 


nomics series  no.  2.)     29  centa 

Wellman,  Mabel  Tbacber*     E(!ouoiiiy  in  foods.    A  suppleiueut  to  food  study ; ' 
a  textbo«>ii  in  liorne  economics,     B«iston,  Liltle.  Brown  &  tni.,  1918.     »G  p. 
80  cents. 


Fats  and  oils  la  cmikery.     Urlmnn» 


Williams,  Anna  W„  and  Gray,  Cora  E. 

I  It.,  UnKersity  of  Illinois,  lini. 

Wisconsin.  College  of  agriculture.  Extension  service.  Whut  shall  we  e-nt 
ou  wlieatless  and  meotlrss  diiys.    47  p.     (Circular  HXJ,  May,  1918.) 

■  Department  of  education.     Suggestive  outline  of  work  on  food  con- 

servation for  home  economics  teachers,    p,  24.    Madtstiu,  1918. 

State  normal  soliool,  Stevens  Point.     iViod  coneervatioa  in  tL^  hnus 

hold.     (Bulk'llii  no,  01.) 

Woodr  Thomas  B.     National  food  supply  in  pea«?e  and  war.    New  York,  l^ut- 

luiuj,  1917.     13  p,     2o  e»*nts. 

—  and  Hopkins,  Frederick  G,     Food  economy  tn  war  time.    New  York, 

Putuam.  1915.    a5  p.     lb  cents. 

The  world's  food.     Annals  of  the  American  academy  of  polftleal  and  socialj 
erience,  vol.  74,  no.  163,  Nf»vt'niber,  1917. 

Wyoming.  University  of  Wyoming.  Laramie,  War  Ideas  to  make  you 
Ucalttiy,  wetiirhy,  aud  wise.  UoinpUed  by  the  seniors  and  juniors  of  the 
Department  of  home  economies,  95  p. 
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1.  FOOD  PRESERTATION. 

Beattie,  James  H.,  and  Gould,  Harris  F.  Commercial  evaporation  and  drying 
of  fruits.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917.  61  p.  (U.  S.  De- 
partment of  agriculture.    Farmer's  bulletin  WB,) 

.Bitting,  Arvill  W.     Methods  followed  in  the  conmiercial  canning  of  foods. 

Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1915.    79  p.    (U.  S.  Department  of 

agriculture.    Bulletin  no.  196.)     10  cents. 
Washing  fruits  and  vegetables.    Washington,  1917.    27  p.     (National 

canners'  association.    Research  laboratory.     Bulletin  no.  12.) 

and  Bitting,  Mr$.  Katherine  G.    Canning  and  how  to  use  canned  foods. 


Washington,  National  canner's  association,  1916.    184  p. 

Cruess,  William  V.  Home  and  farm  food  preservation.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1918.    276  p.    $2. 

Folin,  Otto  K.  Preservatives  and  other  chemicals  in  foods;  their  use  and 
abuse.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university  press,  1914.  60  p.  (Har- 
vard health  talks.)     50  cents. 

Handy,  Amy  L.  War  food,  practical  and  economical  methods  of  keeping  vege- 
tables, fruits  and  meats.  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1917.  76  p. 
75  cents. 

Hill,  Janet  M.  Canning,  preserving,  and  jelly  making.  Boston,  Little,  Brown 
&  CO.,  1915.    189  p.    $1. 

Lemcke,  Gesine.     Preserving  and  pickling.    1899.    75  cents. 

Neil,  Marion  Harris.  Canning,  preserving,  and  pickling.  Philadelphia.  David 
McKay.  1914.    284  p.    $1. 

Ohio.  Council  of  national  defense.  Agricultural  division.  Preservation  of 
food.  Canning,  preserving,  drying  and  preserving  of  eggs.  Utilization 
of  food.    Recipes. 

Prepared  by  the  home  economics  department,  Ohio  state  unlrerslty. 

Farloa,  Maria.  Canned  fruit,  preserves,  and  jellies;  household  methods  of 
preparation.  Akron,  O.,  Saalfield  publishing  co.,  1917.  101  p.  50  cents; 
paper  25  cents. 

Powell,  Ola.  Successful  canning  and  preserving.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott 
1917.    371  p.    $2  net. 

Biesenberg,  Emily.  Preserving  and  canning.  Chicago,  Rand-McNally  &  co., 
1914.    104  p.    50  cents. 

Bockwell,  Frederick  F.  Save  it  for  winter.  Modem  methods  of  cauning  de- 
hydrating, preserving,  and  storing  vegetables  and  fruit  for  winter  use. 
New  York,  Stokes,  1918.    206  p.    $1. 

Borer,  Mrs,  Sarah  T.  Canning  and  preserving.  Philadelphia,  Arnold  &  co., 
1912.    75  cents. 

Bound,  Lester  A.,  and  Lang,  Harold  L.  Preservation  of  vegetables  by  fer- 
mentation and  salting.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1917. 
15  p.     (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Farmers'  bulletin  881.)     5  cents. 

Snyder,  Dona  M.  Treatise  on  food  conservation  and  the  art  of  canning. 
Blnghamton,  N.  Y.,  Health  publishing  co.,  1917.    205  p.    $1. 

Tates,  Lucy  H.    Successful  Jam-making  and  frult-bottUng.    1909. 
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Zavalla,  Justo  P.  The  canning  of  fmits  and  vegetables.  New  York,  John 
Wiley  &  sons,  1916.    214  p.    |2.50  net 

4.  FOOD  STUDY. 

(See  also  Nutrition  and  Dietetics.) 

Armsby,  Henry  P.  The  conservation  of  food  energy.  Philadelphia,  W.  B. 
Saunders  CO.,  1918.    65  p.    75  cents. 

Atkinson,  Thomas  O.  Baking  powder  a  healthful,  convenient  leavening  agent. 
Chicago,  1915.    58  p.    50  cents. 

Bailey,  E.  H.  S.  Source,  chemistry,  and  properties  of  food.  Philadelphia,  P. 
Blakiston's  son  &  co.,  1914.    517  p.    $1.60. 

Bayliss,  William  M.  The  physiology  of  food  and  economy  in  diet  New  York, 
Longmans,  1917.    107  p.    65  cents. 

Bessens,  Josephine  L.  Meals  for  five  or  six  dollars  a  week.  Elgin,  111.,  David 
Cook  publishing  co.,  1916.  28  p.  (Mothers'  magazine.  Domestic  science 
series.)     25  cents. 

Birge,  William  S.  True  food  values  and  their  low  costs.  New  York,  Sully  & 
Kleinteich,  1916.    218  p.    50  cents. 

Brewster,  Edwin  T.,  and  Brewster,  Mrs.  Lilian  E.  Nutrition  of  a  household. 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1915.    208  p.    |1. 

Buckland,  Annie  W.  Our  viands,  whence  they  come  and  how  they  are  cooked 
with  a  bundle  of  old  recipes  from  cookery  books  of  the  last  century.  Lon- 
don, Ward  &  Downey,  1893.    308  p. 

Carpenter,  F.  O.  Foods  and  their  use&  New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  sons, 
1907.    60  cents. 

Carpenter,  Frank  G.  How  the  world  is  fed.  Geographical  reader.  Chicago, 
American  book  co.,  1907.    60  cents. 

Chamberlain,  James  F.  How  we  are  fed.  Geographical  reader.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1903.    214  p.    40  centa 

Child,  Theodore.     Delicate  feasting.    New  York,  Harpers,  1890.    214  p.    $1.25. 

Chisholm,  George  G.  Handbook  of  commercial  geography.  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green  &  co.,  1911.    666  p.    $4.80. 

Church,  Arthur  H.  Food.  Some  accounts  of  its  sources,  constituents,  and  uses. 
London,  Chapman  &  Hall,  1876.    224  p. 

Congdon,  Leon  A.  Fight  for  food.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  co.,  1916. 
207  p.    $1.25. 

Crissey,  Forrest     The  story  of  foods.    Chicago,  Rand,  McNally  A  co.,  1917. 

543  p.    $1.25. 
Dondlinger,  Peter  T.    The  book  of  wheat    New  York,  Orange  Judd,  1908.    $2. 

Edelmann,  Bichard.    Textbook  of  m^t  hygiene.    Revised  for  America  by  J.  R. 

Mohler  and  Adolph  Eichhorn.    New  York,  Lea  &  Febiger,  1917.     452  p. 

$4.50. 
Edgar,  William  C.    Story  of  a  grain  of  wheat    New  York,  Appleton,  1903.    $1. 

Ellwanger,  George  H.    Pleasures  of  the  table.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday, 
Page,  &  CO..  1902.    477  p. 
Historical  with  bibliography. 
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FlnclL,  V.  C,  Bfid  Bilker^  O.  E«  Geograpl^  of  tbe  world's  agrieaStvre.  Wash- 
ington, Government  printing  olBce.  (U.  8.  Department  of  agrlcBlture. 
Office  of  the  secretary.    Bulletin.) 

rinck»  Henry  T.     Food  and  flavor;  a  gafitronomic  guide  to  health  and  gooti 
living.     New  York,  Century  co.,  1913.     594  p.    $2. 

Fisk,  Eugene  L.  Food,  fuel  for  the  human  engine.  New  York,  Funk  &  Waj; 
nails,  1917.    77  p.    25  cents. 
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5*  INFANT  FEEDING, 

{See  aim  The  Child.) 
The  baby's  food.    Philadelphia,  W.  B,  Saunders  &  co.,  1917. 


143 


'  Abt,  Isaac. 
p,     $L25. 
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(See  atiio  School  Feeding.) 
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More  recipes  for  fifty.     Boston,  Whltcomb  &  Barrows,  1918.    225  Pl 

$1.50  net    $1.60  by  maU. 

United  States.  Department  of  war.  Bdanual  for  army  cooka  1916..  Wash- 
ington, Government  printing  office,  1917.    254  p. 

■  Manual  for  the  Quartermaster  corps,  U.  S.  Army.    1916.  Wash- 

ington, €k)vernmeDt  printing  office,  1917.    2  vols.    594  p. 

Contains  Illustrations  of  kitchen  car  equipment  and  army  field  range  and  tables^ 
showing  army  rations. 

7.  INVALID  COOKERY. 

American  Bed  Cross.    Home  dietetics.    See  Fish,  Ada  Z. 

Baker,  MabeL  Sick-room  cookery  simplified,  with  suggestions  for  diet  Lon- 
don, G.  Bell  &  sons,  1914.    152  p.    60  cents. 

Boland,  Mary  A.    A  handbook  of  invalid  cookery.    New  Tork,  Gentury  ca    $2. 

Farmer,  Fannie  H.  Food  and  cookery  for  the  sick  and  convalescent  Boston, 
Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1912.    305  p.    $1.60. 

Fish,  Ada  Z.  American  Red  Gross  textbook  in  home  dietetics.  Philadelpliia, 
Blaklston.  1917.    118  p.    IL 

Oibbs,  Winifred  S.  Food  for  the  invalid  and  the  convalescent  New  York, 
Macmillan  co.,  1912.    81  p.    75  cents. 

Graves,  Lulu.  Modem  dietetics.  Feeding  the  sick  in  hospital  and  home  with 
some  studies  on  feeding  well  people.  St  Louis,  The  modem  hospital  puh- 
Ushing  CO.,  1917.    214  p.    $2. 

Hill,  Sarah  C.  A.  Cook  book  for  nurses.  Boston,  Whltcomb,  1911.  76  p. 
75  cents. 

Hann,  £.  E.    Invalid  recipes.    New  York,  Longmans^  1901.    25  cents. 
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Oppenli«lm«r»  Beb^cea  W.     Diabetic  cookery.    New  Torli*  Dwtton,  1D18.    156 

p.    $2. 

Fftttee,  AUda  F.  Practical  dietetics:  with  reference  to  diet  In  disease,  Mt. 
Venion,  N.  Y.,  A.  F.  Pattee,  tatO.    527  p.    $1,R(). 

Perry,  Mande  A.  E£.setit!a1s  of  dietetics  for  nursei.  St  Louis,  0,  V.  Mosliy, 
CO.,  1918.    159  p.     $1.25. 

Pope,  A.  E.,  and  Carpenter,  Maty  L.  Esseutials  of  dietetics  In  liealtb  and 
disease.  A  t»'XtlH>ok  for  nurses,  and  a  practical  dietary  gn^lde  for  tbe 
liouBehold.    New  York,  O.  P.  Putnam's  eona,  1908.    261  p,    $1. 

Borer,   Mrs.  S.   T.      Mrs.   Korer'a  diet  for  the   sick.     Philadelphia.   Jacobs. 
L  1D14.     $2, 

I     Sachfle,  Helena  V.     How  to  cook  for  the  ^ck  and  eon^atescent.    Arranf^ed  for 
I  the  physician,  trained  nurse  and  lioaie  use.    PhUadelphla*  J.  B,  Llpplncott 

■  CO.,  1£>10.     337  p.    $1-25. 

I      Sin 

i 

California.  State  normal  school  of  San  Dle^o.  A  manual  of  home  economld 
for  the  mral  school. 


Strouse,  Solomon,  and  Perry.  Maude,     Food  for  tiia  aick.    PUlladelphla*  Saua* 
ders,  1917.    270  p.     $1.60. 


t.  RURAL  SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

{See  also  School  Feeding.) 


Idaho.     ITnlveradty  of   Idaho, 
school  lunches.    1913-14. 


Agricultural  extension  deparluaeat.     Bural 


nUnols.     University  of  Illinoia.    The  rural  school  lunch. 

Kentucky.    Western  Kentucky  state  normal  scbool.  Bowling  Oreen.    Domes* 
He  science  In  rural  scliools.     By  iTa  Scott,     (Bolletln  no.  1.) 

JIalne*     Department  of  education.     School  lunches. 

Midilfiraii.     Mlokigan  agricultural  college,  Bast  Lansing.     The  school  tuncM 
box.     (Extenskni  course.     Notes  No.  8.     Hume  economlca.) 


Minnesota.     University  of  Minnesota,  St.  PaoL 
in  rural  schoola     191L 


Teaching  domestic  aclenee 


Nebraska.  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln-  Lunches  for  the  rural  schooL 
August  20,  1915.     < Extension  bulletin  no.  32.) 

New  York.  Cornell  university,  Ithaca.     Tbe  box  lunch. 

0hio«  State  university,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  teaching  of  l>ome  economics 
in  rural  schools  in  connection  with  school  luncbes  and  lesBon  1  to  20. 
(Schtiol  lunches).     (Eitenslrvn  circular.) 

Oregon.  Oregon  agricultural  ooUege,  CorvalUa.  The  bofx  lonctu  The  school 
iMiiclicon.     1913, 

Bichards.   Ellen   Henrietta.      Good   luncheons   for   mril   schools   without   a 

kitchen.     Boston,  Whltconib  A  Burrows,  1906.     12  p. 

Saskatchewan.  Department  of  education,  Begina.  The  rural  school  luncheoti« 
(Household  science  circular  no.  L) 
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Wisconsin.     Department  of  public  instruction.      Suggestions   for   teadiing 
cooking  and  sewing  in  the  country  sdiools  of  Wisconsin. 

9.  SCHOOL  FEEDING. 

(See  also  Rural  Bdiool  Lundies  and  Institutional  Feeding.) 

Brown,  Edward  F.      Lunclies  for  school  cliildren.     Reprinted  from   Modern 
hospital,  voL  3,  November,  1914. 


The  school  lunch  service  in  New  York  city.    New  York,  1914.     (New 

York  city.    Department  of  education.    Division  of  reference  and  researcli. 
Bulletin,  1914,  no.  3.) 

Bryant,  Louise  S.  School  feeding ;  its  history  and  practice  at  home  and  abroad. 
Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1912.    $1.25. 

Bumham,  William  H.  F.  Food  and  feeding  of  school  children.  In  Monroe^s 
Encyclopedia  of  education.    Bibliography. 

Chicago.  Public  schools.  Reports  on  underfed  cliildren.  Reprinted  from 
minutes  of  the  Chicago  board  of  education.    October  21,  1908. 

Denison,  Elsa.  "  School  lunches  **  in  helping  school  children.  Suggestions  for 
efficient  cooperation  with  the  public  schools.  New  York,  Harper,  1912. 
352  p.    $1.40. 

Gillett,  Lucy  H.  Survey  of  evidence  regarding  food  allowances  for  healthy 
children.  New  York,  Association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
1917.    24  p.     (Bureau  of  food  supply.    Publication  no.  115.)     10  cents. 

•Hunt,  Caroline  L.  The  daily  meals  of  school* children.  Wasliington,  Ck>vem- 
ment  printing  office,  1909.  62  p.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  education.  Bulletin. 
1909,  no.  3.)     10  cents. 

Haury,  Mrs.  S.  W.,  and  Tachau,  Mr$,  Lena  L.  Penny  lunch;  its  equipment, 
menus  and  management  Louisville,  Ky.,  Published  by  the  authors,  1453 
St  James  court,  1915.    64  p.    50  cents. 

New  York  city.  Department  of  public  health.  Health  aspects  of  school 
lunches.    1916. 

Philadelphia.  Home  and  s^ool  league.  School  lunch  conunittee.  First 
annual  report,  1911.  19  pages.  Second  annual  report,  1911-1912.  Third 
annual  report,  1912-1913. 

United  States.  Department  of  the  interior.  Bureau  of  education.  Bibliog- 
raphy of  school  lunches.    See  Bibliographies. 

Winder,  Phyllis  D.  The  public  feeding  of  elementary  school  children;  a  re^ 
view  of  the  general  situation.  London  &  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  ca., 
1913.    84  p.    75  cents. 

Womens'  educational  and  industrial  union,  Boston,  Mass.  History  and  de- 
velopment of  lunches  in  high  schools ;  with  a  discussion  of  the  elements  of 
cost  in  school  lunch  expenses.    1916. 

10.  TEXTBOOKS  IN  COOKING  AND  BOMB  MAKING. 

Arch,  P.  H.  Domestic  work  for  rural  schools.  London.  Pitman.  243  p. 
75  cents. 
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Austin,  Mrs.  Bertha  J,  Domestic  science  material  collected  by  a  conimJttee  of 
doniesllc  science  teachers  cooperating  from  different  sections  r<f  tlie  count rj\ 
Chicago,  Lyons  &  Cornahan,  11115.  3  TOls.  vol,  1,  205  p.,  m  cents;  vol.  2, 
251  p..  GO  cents;  vol.  3,  a>0  p.     $1. 

Bailey,  Pearl  Ii.  Domestic  science  principles  and  applicatinn,  A  textbook  for 
public  schools,     St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Webb  publishing  co..  1914.     S43  p.     $1.10, 

Barrows,  Anna.  Principles  of  cookery.  Cblcogo,  American  school  of  homo 
ccononHcs.  1010.     2tK)  p.    $1.50. 

Bevler,  Isabel,  and  TJsherj  Susannah-  Food  and  nutrition;  laboraturj* 
nuifiual  for  the  use  of  college  students,  Boston,  Whltcomb  &  Barrows,  1015. 
80  p.     $1. 

and  Van  Meter,  Anna  IL    Selection  and  preparation  of  food,  laboratory 

giilde  for  the  u«e  of  college  students,    Boston,  Whltcomb  St  Barrows,  1915. 
110  p.    75  cents. 

Bidder,  Marion  Greenwood,  and  Baddeley,  Florence.     Domestic  economy  Im^ 

theory  and  practice.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1901.     Rev.,  1911, 

34S  p.     $1J0» 
Beyer,  Harriet  A.    Notes  and  recipes,  freshman  domestic  science;  a  note  book 

for  records  of  laboratory  work.    New  Orleans,  Tulane  uniyerslty  press,  1915. 

lOO  p.     75  cents. 

Bradshaw,  Grace,  and  Burstall,  Sara  A.  The  high  school  coi»kery  book.  Lon- 
don, LungmBus,  Green  &  co.,  1916.     200  p.    90  cents. 

Campbell,  M.  G.  A  textbook  of  domestic  science  for  high  sch(X)ls.  New  York, 
Macmlllim  co.,  1913,    219  p.    90  cents. 

Chambers,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Principles  of  food  preparation,  Boston,  Boston 
cooking  school  magazine  co.,  1914.     251  p.    $1.15  postpaid. 

Clark,  Ida  Hood.  Domestic  science.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1911.  300  p. 
fl.lO. 

Conditf  Elisabeth,  and  Long,  Jessie  A,     II<;w  to  cook  and  why,  for  the  use 

of  the  high  school  girl  and  the  average  housekc*eper.    New  York,  Harper 
&  bros,,  1914.     249  p.     $1. 

Conley,  Emma.    Nutrition  ftnd  diet.    New  York,  American  Book  co,,  1913.    208 

p.     $L 
—     Principles  of  cooking;   a   textbook   In   cooldng  luid  elementary   food 

study  for  secondary  and  vocational  schools.    New  York,  American  bocdc 

CO.,  1914.     206  p.     00  cents. 
Dowd,  Mary  T.,  and  Jameson,  Jean  T>.     Food:  Its  composition  and  prepara- 
tion.   A   texttKKik    for   classes   in    household   scieQce.    New    York,   John 

Wiley  &  sons,  1918,     1T3  p.    $1.25. 
Duff,  Sister  Loretta  BasiL     A  course  in  household  arts.    For  beglnotng  classes. 

Boston,  Whltcomb  &  Barrows^  1910.    301  p.    $1.10. 
Fisher,  Marian  Cole.     Twenty  lessons  in  domestic  science;  a  condensed  home 

study  course.    New  York,  Commonwealth  press,  1916.    108  p.    $2. 
Flaggy,   Etta  Proctor.      A   handbook  of  home  econondcs    (for  the   grammar 

grades),    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1012.    9S  p.    75  cents. 
Forster,  Edith  Hall,  and  Weigley,  Mildred.    Food  and  sanitation ;  a  textbook 

and  laboratory  manual  for  lilgh  schools,    Chicago,  How,  Peterson  &  co. 

1914,    396  p.     $1. 
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Foster,  Oliver  Hjde.  Oookery  fSor  little  glris  (invenlle).  New  York.  DuflWd 
&  CO.    $1  net 

Housekeeping  for  little  girls   (Juvenile).    New  York,  Duffleld  &  co. 

$1  net. 

Frich,  LlUa.  Basic  principles  of  domestic  science;  consisting  of  a  course  of 
seventy-two  illustrated  lessons.  Minneapolis  public  schools.  Muncle,  iDil , 
Muncle  normal  institute,  1912.    200  p.    $1.15. 

—  Cooking.  Book  1.  1914.  279  p.  Book  2.  1915.  275  p.  IndianapolU 
Ind.,  Industrial  book  and  equipment  co.    $1  each. 

Fryer.  Jane  E.    The  Mary  Frances  cook  book,  or  adventures  among  the  kitchen 
people.    Philadelphia.  J.  C.  Winston  co.    $1.20. 
Juvenile. 

(Hbbs,  W.  S.     Elements  of  domestic  science.     Philadelphia,  Llppincott  co^ 

1914.    $1. 
■  Lef«ons  in  the  proper  feeding  of  the  family.    New  York,  Assodatloo 

for  improving  the  condition  of  tlie  poor.  1911.    53  p.    25  cents. 

Greer,  Carlotta  C.  A  textbook  of  cooking  for  secondary  schools.,  Boston,  Allyo 
A  Bacon,  1915.    4S1  p.    $1.25. 

Greer,  Edith.  Food;  what  it  is  niul  does.  New  York,  Gina  &  co.,  181&  251 
p.    $1.10. 

Hullinger,  M.  Series  of  lessons  in  cooking  and  household  managemcDt 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Myrtle  Hulliuger,  1916.    $1.25. 

Johnson,  Gertrude  T.  Domestic  science;  a  text  in  cooking  and  syllabus  in 
serving.    Kansas  city.  Published  by  the  author,  1912.    153  p.    75  cents. 

Jones,  Mary  Chandler.  I^'ssons  in  eleineutary  cooking.  Boston,  Boston  cook- 
ing school  magazine  co.,  1915.    2GG  p.    $1. 

Jones,  B.  Henry.  Experimental  domestic  science.  Philadelphia,  Llppincott 
CO.,  1914.     235  p.    80  cents. 

Josseraud,  Beth  W.  Food  preparation.  A  laboratory  guide  and  note  book  for 
high  school  classes  In  donjestic  science.  Peoria,  Manual  arts  press.  1917. 
2  vols.     $1.25  each. 

Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.  Food  and  health.  An  elementary  text- 
book of  home  making.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1916.    312  p.    65  cents, 

Foods  and  household  management    New  York,  Macmillan,  1915.    401  p. 


$1.10. 


■  The  home  and  the  family.  An  elementary  textbook  of  home-making. 
New  York.  Macmillan,  1917.     292  p.    80  cents. 

Kittredge,  Mabel  H.  The  home  and  its  management.  A  handbook  in  home- 
making  with  three  hundre<i  inexpensive  cooking  receipts.  New  York. 
Century  co.,  1917.    385  p.    $1.50. 

■  Uousekeeping  notes.  How  to  furnish  and  keep  a  house  In  a  tenement 
flat.    Boston,  Whitcomb  ft  Barrows,  \Qlh    97  p.    Cloth»  80  ceata    Papec, 

60  cents. 

■■  Practical  homemaklng.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1914.    158  p.    60  centa 

• A  second  course  in  homemaking;  with  two  hundred  Inexpeuaive  cooking 

receipts.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1915.    249  p.    80  cents. 
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Lincoln,  Maiy  J.  The  school  Idtcken  ttxthouk.  Lessons  In  cooking  and  do- 
mestic science  for  the  use  of  elementary  schcwls.  Bi>9ton,  Little.,  Brown 
&  CO.,  1D15.  308  p.  School  edition,  (Boston  scliool  kitchen  textbook,  1887.) 
00  cents. 

Longman's  hotisehold  science  readers.  Book  L  For  the  third  year  of  school. 
NVw  Ytjik,  Li»nifmanft,  Gret-n  &  co,,  1901.    129  p.    42  cents, 

Matteson»  Emmft  B..  ttnd  Newlands,  Ethel  M.  A  Itiboratory  manual  of  foo.1 
nnd  cookery,  with  experltnents  and  rediiea  New  York,  MacmlUaQ,  19Jti. 
325  p.     $1.50, 

Metcalf,  Martha  L.  Students'  niantml  In  household  arts.  IndianapoMSt  In^L, 
Industrial  education  co.,  1915,    299  p.    95  ceuta. 

Morris.  Josephine.  Household  science  and  arta  for  elementary  schools.  New 
Tork,  American  book  co.,  1912.    248  p.    60  cental. 

Osborne,  Xena,    Food  and  clothing.    Row,  Peterson  ft  co.,  1914.    285  p.    00  cents, 

Pirie,  Emma  E.  TU^*  science  of  home  making.  A  textbook  Id  home  economlcSp 
Chicago.  Scott,  Fore«jnaii  ^  ctj..  imx    404  p.    90  cents. 

Rose,  Mary  S.  A  laboratory  handbook  of  dietetics.  New  York,  MacmlUan. 
1914.     127  p,     $1.10. 

Btidd,  Fay  Morgan,  and  Kayser,  Franceaca  E.  Cooking  and  serylng  outline. 
Blrmloehajn*  AJa.»  Tenn.  Coal,  iron  &  railroad  eo.,  1917.    115  p. 

Stewart.  Frances  E*  Lessons  In  ('(mkory.  BtM>k  1.  FV>od  economy*  Chfcflgo/ 
Rami,  McNolly  ik  C0„  19ia     2rKi  p.     $L25. 

United  States,  Food  administration.  The  dfty*B  food  in  war  and  pence. 
Pamphlet.     108  p, 

— — Foot]   and  the  war.     A   textbmik   for  college  classes     Boston, 

Houghton  Mimia  co.,  1918.     379  p.     80  cents. 

New   York,   Charles' 


Food    gtdde   for   wnr   service   at    home. 

Scrihner's  sons,  1918.    67  p.    25  cents. 


Food  saving  and  sharing, 

&  CO.,  1918.    102  p.    24  cents. 


Garden  city,  N,  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 


Wardall,  Buth  A.,  and  White,  Edna  N.  A  study  of  foods,  (For  elgliih  grade 
and  high  school  use.)     Boston,  Ginn  &  co.,  1914.    174  p.    70  cents. 

Weilman,  Mabel  Thatcher.  Economy  in  foods.  A  suf^plemeiit  to  food  study. 
A  textbuuk  lu  home  economk-a.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  ft  co.,  1918.  30  p. 
80  cents. 


—    Food  study.    A  teitlKHik  of  honu*  economics  for  high  schools. 
Little,  Brown  ft  co.,  1917.     324  p.     |L10. 


Boston 


Williams,  M,  B.,  and  Fisher,  B,  B,     Elements  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 

cookery,    A  textbook  of  doute,';tlt  science  for  use  In  the  schools.    New  ed., 
rev.  and  enl     New  York,  MacmlUan,  1916,     406  p.    $L 

Wilson,  L»  L.  W.     Domestic  science  manuaL    New  York,  IkiacmUlan,    |1. 
-^ Domestic  science  reader.    New  York,  MacmJllaB.    60  cents. 

Worcester  domestic  science  school.     One  year  course  laboratory  cook  book. 
Worcester,  Mass,,  1914.     |2,50. 
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X.  THE  HOUSE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  ACTIVITIES. 

1.  ADMINISTRATION. 

{See  Management  of  the  Hoase.) 

2.  CARE  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

{See  Housewifery  and  Management  of  the  House.) 

S.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Allingham,  H.  Cottage  homes  of  England.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  & 
CO.,  1909.    $7. 

Bevier,  IsabeL  The  house ;  its  plan,  decoration,  and  care.  Chicago,  American 
school  of  home  economics,  1907.    224  p.    $1.50. 

Brown,  Henry  Collins.  Book  of  housebuilding  and  decoration.  Garden  dty, 
N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1912.    200  p.    $3. 

Butterfield,  W.  H.,  and  Tuttle,  H.  W.  A  book  of  house  plans.  New  York, 
McBride,  Nast  &  co.,  1912.    153  p.    $2. 

Carpenter,  Frank  G.  How  the  world  is  housed.  Geographical  reader.  Chi- 
cago, American  book  co.,  1911.    60  cents. 

Chamberlain,  James  F.  How  we  are  sheltered.  Geographical  reader.  New 
York.  MacmiUan,  1906.    40  cents. 

Coleman,  Oliver.    The  book  of  100  houses.    H.  S.  Stone,  1901.    $1.60. 
Successful  houses.    New  York,  Duffield  &  co.,  1899.    $1.35. 

Davenport,  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Possibilities  of  the  country  bouse,  Urbana,  ID. 
University  of  Illinois,  1910.    12  p. 

DeForest,  Bobert  W.,  and  Veillers,  Laurence,  editors.  The  tenem^it  house 
problem,  including  a  report  of  the  New  York  state  tenement  house  com- 
mission of  1900.    2  vols.    New  York,  MacmiUan,  1903.    $6. 

Desmond,  Harry  M.,  and  Frohne,  Harry  W.  Building  a  home:  a  book  of 
fundamental  advice  for  the  layman  about  to  build.  New  York,  Baker,  1908. 
$1.80  net 

Dodd,  Helen.  The  healthful  farmhouse  by  a  farmer's  wife.  Boston,  Whit- 
comb  &  Barrows,  1911.    70  p.    60  cents. 

French,  Lillie  Hamilton.    The  house  dignified.    New  York,  Putnam,  1908.    $5. 

Galton,  Sir  D.  Construction  of  healthy  dwellings.  New  York,  Oxford  univer- 
sity press.    $2.75. 

Gardner,  E.  C.  The  house  that  Jill  built  Boston,  Old  corner  book  store, 
1902.    $1. 

Goodnow,  Buby  B.,  and  Adams,  BAyne.  The  honest  house  arranged  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  small  house  design.  New  York,  Century  co.,  1914, 
206  p.    $3. 

Green,  Lillian  B.     Effective  small  home.     New  York,  McBride,  1917.     187  p. 

$1.50. 
Hodgson,  Frederick  T.    Modern  housebuilding.    Chicago,  F.  J.  Drake  &  co.    50 

cents. 
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Hooper,  Charles  E.  Tbe  country  house;  practical  manual  of  planning  and 
construction.  1013.  330  p.  $1.50.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  CO.,  1906,  $3. 


Reclaiming  the  old  house.     New  York,  McBride,  Nast  &  co.,  1013. 

162  p.    $2. 

Housing  and  town  planning.  Philadelphia,  American  academy  of  political 
and  social  science,  1014.    270  p.    $1.50.    Paper,  $1. 

Housing  problems  in  America.  2d  and  3rd  National  conference  on  housing. 
Proceedings.  Philadelphia,  1012.  New  York,  National  housing  associa- 
tion, 1013-14.    2  Tols.    $2  each. 

Keane,  A.  H.  The  world's  peoples.  New  York,  Putnam's  sons,  lOOS.  434  p. 
$2  net 

Keys,  G.  H.  How  to  finance  the  building  of  a  little  home.  Philadelphia, 
Ladles  home  journal,  1013.    10  p. 

Xoester,  Frank.  Electricity  for  the  tAtm  and  home.  New  York,  Sturgls  & 
Walton  CO.,  1013.    270  p.    $1. 

Moore,  Francis  C.  How  to  build  a  home.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  CO.,  1007.    ?1. 

Northend,  Mary  H.  Colonial  homes  and  their  furnishings.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown  &  co.,  1012.    252  p.    $5. 


Remodeled  farm  houses.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  co.,  1017.    264  p. 

$2.25.    1015  ediaon,  $5. 

Osborne,  C.  F.    The  family  house.    Philadelphia,  Penn  pub.  co.,  1010.    236  p.    $1. 

Paris,  William  F.    Decorative  elements  in  architecture.    New  York,  Lane, 
1017.    152  p.    $5. 

Parsons,  S.,  jr.    How  to  plan  the  home  grounds.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  CO.,  1808.    $1. 

Bichards,  BUed  H.    The  cost  of  shelter.    New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons,  1005. 
136  p.    $1. 

Bobertson,  Lionel,  and  O'Donnell,  T.  C.    The  healthful  house.    Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  Good  health  publishing  co.,  1017.    101  p.    $2. 

Sabin,  A.  H.     House  painting,  glazing,  paper  hanging,  and  white  waslilng. 
New  York,  John  WUey  &  sons,  1008.    121  p.    $1. 

Saylor,  Henry  H.     Architectural  styles  for  country  houses.    New  York,  Mc- 
Bride &  CO.,  1012.    124  p.    $2.50. 

Bungalows.    New  York,  McBride  &  co.,  1013.    $2.50. 

Distinctive  homes  of  moderate  cost    New  York,  McBride  &  co.,  1911. 

174  p.    $2. 

Tbe  home  builder's  handbook.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page 


&  CO.    iUus.    75  cents. 


Inexpensive  homes  of  individuality.    New  York,  McBride  &  co.    75 


cents. 
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Stlcklty,  Giwtav.    Oraftsman  hoaies.    New  York,  Omftsman,  IM^.    $2  net 

More  crafUman  bomes.    New  Tork,  Craftsman,  1912.    201  p.    $2  net. 

Sturgis,  J.  B.,  and  others.  Homes  in  city  and  country.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner*8  sons,  1899.    $2. 

Thompson,  Bohert  £.  The  history  of  the  dwelling  house  and  its  futunv 
Philadelphia,  Lippiucott  co.,  1914.    172  p.    $L 

Van  Deusen,  Clinton  S.  House  planning.  Peoria,  Manual  arts  press.  1017 
25  cents. 

Velller,  Laurence.  Housing  reform ;  a  handbook  for  practical  use  in  American 
cities.    New  York,  Charities  pub.  co.,  1910.    220  p.    $1.25. 

A  model  tenement  house  law.    New  York,  Charities  pub.  co.,  19101 

130  p.    $1.25. 

Weaver,  Lawrence.  Houae  and  its  equipment  New  York,  Scribner,  1912.  212 
p.    $5. 

Small  country  homes  of  today.    New  York,  Scribner,  1910.    224  p.    $5. 

Wheeler,  Gadenesi  A  book  of  bungalow,  cottage,  and  house  plans.  CiDdnnatl, 
Stewart  A  Kidd  co.    96  p.    50  cents  net. 

White,  C.  S.,  /r.  Successful  homes  and  how  to  build  ttiem.  New  York,  Mac* 
millan  co.,  1912.    620  p.    $2. 

What  you  should  know  when  building  a  little  house.    Fliiladelphia, 

Ladies  home  Journal,  1914.    40  p. 

4.  DOMESTIC  SBRVICB. 

{See  also  Women  in  Industry.) 

Domestic  service  by  an  old  servant.  Preface  by  Mrs.  George  Wemysa  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  CO.,  Ill  p.    $L 

Norris,  Kathleen.    The  treasure.    New  York,  Macmtllan,  1914.    186  p.    $1. 

PettengUl,  Lillian.  Toilers  of  the  home.  The  record  of  a  college  woman's 
experience  as  a  domestic  servant.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  I>oub]eday,  Pag© 
ft  CO.,  1903.    397  p. 

Salmon,  Lucy  M.     Domestic  service.    New  York.  Macmillan,  190L    $2. 

Stout  institute,  Menomonie,  Wis.  The  domestic  service  problem.  Bee  Bibli- 
ographies. 

5.  FURNISHINGS  FOR  THE  HOMB. 

Anderson,  Frederick  L  Electricity  for  tlie  farm.  New  Yorlt,  Macmillan*  1915. 
265  p.    $1.25. 

Bergengsen,  Balph.  The  comforts  of  home.  Boston,  Atlantic  monthly  press, 
1919.     75  cents. 

Brigham,  Louise.  Box  furniture— how  to  make  100  useful  articles  for  the 
home.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1909.    350  p.    140  drawings.    $1.60. 

Candee,  Helen  Churchill.  Decorative  styles  and  periods  in  the  home.  New 
York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  CO.,  1906.    298  p. 

Cook,  Clarence.    The  house  beautiful.    New  York,  Chas.  8cribner*s  sons.    $2.50. 

Cox,  Kenyon.  Old  masters  and  new.  New  York,  Duffleld  &  co.,  1905.  $1.50. 
Ulus.    $2.50. 
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Ofoolelsv  F,  H.     Furnishing  a  uKXleat  home.    Worcester,  Mass..  Do^ii^  pr^^ss« 
3908.     U4  p.    $1, 

\  De  Wolfe,  Elsie.     Tlie  itonse  In  good  taste.    New  York,  Century  co^  1913*    322 

p.  $2m. 

Blllaway,   Theodora  M.     Decoration  of  the  achool  and  home.     SprliiirfitOil, 
MaBS.t  Milton  Rradlt^y  co.    $2, 

Dyer.  Walter  A*     Uanrlbrk^k  of  furniture  styles.    New  York»  Century  co.,  lills. 
155  p.    $1.50. 

Eberlein,  Harold  I>.     Mnking  :itnj  furnishing  outdoor  rooms  and  porches.    New 
York.  McBride,  1913*    01  p»    CiO  cents. 

hlaklng  walls  and  oelllnga    New  York.  MrBrlde,  1915.    59  p.    50  cputs. 

anH  McClure,  Abbot.     The  pnictlral  book  of  early  Atnerican  arts  «nd 

crafts  (with  a  chapter  on  early  Itice  by  Miihle  Foster  Balnbrldge).     Phllu- 
di^lphia,  Lipplncott.  19ia    39  p.    $6. 

'— Practical  book  of  i>erlod  furniture.     Philadelphia.  Lipplncott* 

1914*    371  p.    $6. 

Elder.  Duncan  J.  H.    Country  cottajtea  and  week  end  homes.    1907.    $3.riO. 

— The   lionse  beautiful   ami    useful.     New  York.   John   T^ane   co,,    1911, 

$3,50. 

^  Emburgr,  Aymar,  /r.    Dutch  colonial  house.    New  York,  McBrlde,  1912.    $2.r>0. 

I  Ornery*  M.  S.     How  to  enjoy  pictures.    Chicago,  Prang  educational  oo..  1898, 
$1.50. 

Vreneh,  Xdllle  Hamilton.     Homes  and  their  decora tlon.     New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  co.,  1903.    $3. 

The  home  dignified.    New  York.  PutnHm,  1908.    $5. 

[Hasluck,  Paul  N.    Cflsseira  house  decornriun.    New  York,  Funk.  Wa»tnall6  co., 
1900.    13. 

fHayden,  Arthur,     Chats  on  old  furniture.    New  York,  Stokes.  1900.    2S3  p.    $2. 

fierts.  Benjamin  B,     Decoration  and  fnrnlslilng  of  apartnienta.    New  York, 

Putnam,  191o.    190  p.    |3.75. 
Hunter,  George  L.     Home  furnishings.    New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  1913.    231 

p.     $2. 

Inside  the  house  that  Jack  buUt,    The  story,  told  In  conversation,  of 

how   two  homes  were  built.     New   York,  John   Lane  co.,  1914.     203.   p. 
^!.3ri  nei. 

Tapestries*    Their  origin,  history  and  renaissance.     New  York,  John 

I^ne  CO..  19V2.     $5. 

Jackson,  Allen  W.    The  half  timber  hoaaa.    New  York.  McBride,  1912,    115  p. 

12.50. 

Johnson,  Willlanu     Inside  one  hundred  homes.    Garden  city.  N.  Y„  Double- 
day.  Pope  &  iHi.,  1S98.     50  cents. 

JLeUogg,  Alice  K*     Home  fuml.shlnga;   practical  and  artistic^     New   York, 

Fri^derlck  A.  Stc»ke8,  1905.     Ulus.     ^1.00. 

Kelly.  A.  A.     Expert  Interior  decoration.    Idalveni.  Pa.,  A,  A*  Keily,  1917, 
188  p.    |2. 
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Kingr,  Charles  A.    Inside  finisliing.    New  York,  American  book  co.,  1912.    227 

l\    80  cents. 

Lan^on,  Mrs.  M.  B.    How  to  know  oriental  rugs.    New  York,  D.  Appletou  & 
CO..  1904.    $2. 

Lewis,  George  O.     Practical  book  of  oriental  rugs.    Philadelphia,  Lippiucott, 
19ia     375  p.     $5. 

Lockwood,  Luke  V,     Colonial  furniture  in  America.     New  York,   Scribner, 
1001.    $7.50.    New  ed.    2  vols,    illus.    1913.    $25. 

McClure,  Abbot     Making  built-in  furniture.    New  York,  McBride,  1914.    52  p. 

50  cents. 

Making  floors.    New  York,  McBride,  1915.    64  p.    50  cents. 


and  Eberlein,  Harold  D.    Home  furnishing  and  decoration.    New  York, 

McBride,  1914.    285  p.    $1.50. 

Hacquoid,  Percy.     History  of  English  furniture.    New  York,  Putnam,  1904^-08. 
4  vols.,  each  $15 ;  20  parts,  each  $2.50. 

Hoore.  Mrs,  N.  H.     OJd  furniture  book.    New  York,  Stokes,  1903.    $2.15. 

Morse,  Frances  C.     Furniture  of  the  olden  time.     New  York,  Macmlllan, 
1902.    $3. 

Mumford,  J.  K.    Oriental  rugs.    New  York,  Scrlbner,  1902.    $7.50. 
Munsell,  A.  H.    Color  notation.    Boston,  Geo.  H.  Ellis  co.    $1.25. 

Korthend,  Mary  H.     Colonial  homes  and  their  furnishings.    Boston,  Little. 
Brown  &  co.,  1912.    252  p.    $5. 

Nye.  Alvan  P.     Furniture  designing  and  draughting.    Comstock,  1907.     100 
p.    $2. 

Oilar,  Forrest  L.     How  to  buy  furniture  for  the  home.     Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Ollar  bros.,  1913.     179  p.    $1.50. 

Parsons,  Frank  A.    Interior  decoration.    Its  principles  and  practice.    Garden 
city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1915.    284  p.    $3. 

Priestman,  Mabel  T.    Art  and  economy  in  home  decoration.    New  Yorlc,  John 
Lane  co.,  1908.    222  p.    $1  net 

Artistic  homes.    Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg,  1910.    148  p.    $2. 

Qulnn,  Mary  J.     Planning  and  furnishing  the  home.    New  York,  Harper  & 
bros.,  1914.     190  p.    $1. 

Blpley,  Mary  Churchill.     The  oriental  rug  book.     New  York,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  CO.,  1904.    Ulua    $3.20. 

Eobinson,  L.  Eugene.     Domestic  architecture.     New  York,  MacmiUan,  1917. 
378  p.    $1.50. 

Bolf e,  Amy  L.    Interior  decoration  for  the  small  house.   New  York,  Macmlllan, 
1917.    151  p.    $1.25. 

Baylor,  Henry  H.    Bungalows.    New  York,  McBride,  1913.    206  p.    $2.50. 

Sell,  Maud  Ann,  and  Henry  Blackman.    Good  taste  in  home  furnishing.    New 
York,  John  Lane  co.,  1915.    140  p.    $1.25. 
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Shackleton  Robert,  and  Shackleton,  Elizabeth.  Adventures  in  liome-mfiUinjt* 
New  York,  John  Ijane  co.,  1910.    350  p.     $1,75. 

— — -  Cbnrni  of  the  antique*  New  York.  Hearst's  International  library^ 
1914.    $2.50. 

Slng^leton,  Esther,  Furniture  of  our  forefathers.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Double- 
day,  Page  &  CO..  ini3.    Gi'A  p.    $1.S0» 

Snow,  Bonnie  E*,  and  rroebUch,  Hugo  B.  Theory  and  practice  of  r>nior. 
New  York,  Prang  co.,  1Q18.     54  p.     $3. 

Sparrow^  Walter  S.  The  English  liouae,  how  to  Judge  Its  periods  and  styles. 
New  York,  John  Lane  eo.,  19im     $2,50. 

Hints  on  house  funiislilug.    New  York,  John  Lane  co.,  IWO.    $2.50. 

Throop,  Lucy  A.  Furnishing  the  borne  In  good  taste.  New  York,  MrBride, 
Nnst  &  CO.,  1912.     219  p.     $2. 

Tryon,  Bolla  M,  Housohold  manufactures  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
lG4a-lC-m  A  study  in  Industrial  history.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
press,  191T.     413  p.     $2  net. 

Van  Byke,  John  C.  8tndics  in  pictures.  New  York,  Cliarles  Scribner's  sons, 
VM7.    $1.25. 

VoUmer,  William  A.     A  book  of  distinctive  Interiors,     New  York,  McBrlde^ 
Nast  &  CO.,  1912.     12.S  p.     .|1. 

Wliarton,  Mrtt.  (Edith  N.),  and  Codman,  Ogden  J.  rKH-oratkm  of  houses. 
New  York,  Scribner.  1901.    $2.50. 

Wbeeler,  Cadance.     Household  art.    New  York,  Harper  &,  bros.    $1  net. 

How   to    make    rugs.    Garden    city,    N.    Y.,    Doubleday,   Page   &   co., 

1SX)2.    $1. 


Principles  of  home  decoration.    Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  & 

CO.,  1903.     $1.80. 

Wood,  Grace,  and  Burbank,  Emily.    The  art  of  interior  decoration.    New  York, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  co.,  1916,    34T  p.     $2.50. 

Wright,  Mr.f.  Agnes  F,     Interior  decoration  for  modern  needs.     New  York, 
Stokes,  1017,    225  p.    $2.25. 

Your  home  and  its  decoration,    Cleveland,  Ohio,  Sherwin  WllllamB  co, 

e.  HOM£  NURSING. 

Aiken s,  Charlotte  A.    The  home  nurse's  handbook  of  practical  nursing.    Phlla- 
delplda,  W.  B.  Saunders.  1012.     $1,50. 

American  Bed  Cross,    Home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick.    See  Delano,  Jane  A« 


Home  nursing.    A  course  for  schools,    A.  R.  C.    700,    Home  hygiene 

and  car«  of  the  sick.    A.  R.  O.    704.    First  aid  instruction  In  the  schools, 
A.  R,  C.    306. 

Campbell,  Frances  (i/r«.  Q.  0.)*  Book  of  home  nursing :  a  practical  guide  for 
the  treatment  of  sickness  in  tiie  home.  New  York,  Dutton,  1917.  271  p, 
$1.25, 

Cutler,  Elbridge  G.     The  care  of  the  sick  room.    Cambridge,  Harvard  uul 
sity  press,  1014.    54  p.    50  cents. 
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Delano,  Jane  A.,  and  Xclsaao,  Isabel.  American  Red  Orom  textbook  on  ele- 
mentary hygiene  and  the  home  care  of  the  alck,  Philadelphia,  P.  Blakis- 
ton's  sons  &  co.,  1913.    256  p.    illua.    $1.    Paper,  50  centa 

Donahoe,  Margaret  Frances.  Manual  of  nursing.  New  York.  Appleton,  1910. 
489  p.    $2. 

Doty,  Alva  Hunt.  Manual  of  Instruction  in  principles  of  prompt  aid  to  the 
Injured.     New  York.  Appleton.  1902.    fl.50. 

Goodnew,  Minnie.  War  nurfllng.  A  textbook  for  auxiliary  nurses.  Philadel- 
phia, W.  B.  Saunders  co.,  1917.    172  p.    $1.5a 

GrifDtth,  J.  a  Blue  book  of  nursing.  Philadelphia,  J.  a  Winston  co^  1912. 
461  p.    75  cents. 

Harrison,  Eveleen.     Home  nursing.    New  York,  Macmlllan  co,,  1900l    $1. 

Hope,  Geor^  H.  Till  the  doctor  comes  and  how  to  help  him.  New  York. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1901.    $1. 

Lippert,  Frieda,  and  Holmes,  Arthur.  When  to  send  for  the  doctor  and  wiiat 
to  do  before  the  doctor  comes.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1913.  265  p. 
$1.25. 

Lippitt,  Louisa  C.  Personal  hjgiene  and  liome  nursing.  New  York,  WorM 
book  CO.,  1918.    256  p.    $1.28. 

Lynch,  Charles.  American  Red  Cross  textbook  on  first  aid  and  relief  columns. 
Philadelphia,  P.  Blakiston's  son  &  co.,  1908.  244  p.  lllus.  $1.  Woman's 
edition.    1910.    148  p.    80  cents. 

MacDonald,  Isabel.  Home  nursing.  New  York,  Macmlllan,  1909.  rev.  1917. 
331  p.    90  cents. 

Mclsaac,  IsabeL  Primary  nursing  technique.  New  York,  Macmlllan*  1907. 
$1.25. 

Maxwell,  Anna  Carolina,  and  Pope,  Amy  Elizabeth.  Practical  nursing.  New 
York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1907.     rev.  1914,     881  p.    $2. 

Morrow,  Albert  S.  Ininiediate  care  of  the  injured.  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders CO.,  1906.    360  p.     illus.    $2.50. 

Mutual  life  insurance  co.    Care  of  Invalids.    New  York,  1904. 

Nightingale,  Florence.     Notes  on  nursing.     New  York,  Appleton,     75  cents. 

Pope,  Amy  E.  Home  care  of  the  sick.  Chicago,  American  school  of  home 
economics,  1907.     190  p.     $1.50.     Textbook  edition,  $1.25. 

Sanders.  Georgiana  I.  Modem  methods  in  nursing.  Philadelphia,  W.  B. 
Saunders  &  co.,  1916.    900  p.    $2.50. 

Stacpoole,  Florence.  Our  sick,  and  how  to  take  care  of  tliem.  New  York,  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  co.    50  cents. 

A  stitch  In  time:  Simple  and  practical  remedies  and  suggestions  for  use 
when  a  physician  cannot  be  secured,  and  in  cases  too  trivial  for  pro- 
fessional care.    New  York,  O.  P.  Putnam's  sons.  1912.    75  p.    75  cents. 

Stoncy.  Emily  A.  M.  Practical  points  iu  nursing.  Piaiadelphia.  W.  B.  Saun- 
dertj  CO.,  1910.    $1.75. 
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Struthers,  Llna  Uogtm,    The  bc1km>1  nurae.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putoaiii's  sons, 

1917.  298  p.    $1.75. 

Weeks-Shaw,  Mrs,  Clara.  A  textbook  of  nursUg.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  k 
CO.,  19ia    897  p.    $1.75. 

7.  HOUSEHOLD  ACCOUNTS. 

Andrews,  Benjamin  B.  A  survey  of  your  household  finances.  New  York, 
Columbia  university,  Teachers  ooHega  18  p.    10  cents. 

Brookman,  TkirmuthU  A.  Family  expense  account  New  York,  D.  0.  Heatli 
&  CO.,  1914.    84  p.    60  cents. 

Crandell,  C.  P.  A.,  and  Grandell,  ICercy  F.  A  manual  of  hoos^itfld  accounts. 
Boston,  Whitcomb  A  Barrows,  1917.    24  p.  and  68  account  forms.    $2  net. 

Cromwell,  John  H.  American  business  woman.  New  York,  Q.  P.  Putnam's 
sons,  1910.    $2. 

Fleming,  Edith  C.  Students*  expenses.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  university. 
(Department  of  home  economics.    Record  book.)     50  cents. 

Fraser,  A.  S.  Eraser  budget  for  personal  or  family  expenses.  New  York, 
Tapley  specialty  co.,  1917,    30  p.    75  cents. 

Geary,  Blanche.  My  family  account  book.  New  York,  Women's  press,  1917. 
32  p.    75  cents. 

Haskins,  C.  W.  How  to  keep  household  accounts.  New  York,  Harper  &  bros^ 
1903.    $1. 

Kennedy,  J.  C,  and  others.  Wages  and  family  budgets  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards district,  with  wage  statistics  from  other  industries  employing  un- 
skilled labor.  An  investigation  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  the  University  of  Chicago  settlement  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  press,  1914.    80  p. 

King,  Clyde  L.  Lower  living  oasts  in  cities;  a  constriictlve  program  for  urban 
efficiency.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  co.,  1915.    355  p.    $1JS0. 

Leeds,  John  B.  The  hoosebold  budget  with  a  special  inquiry  into  the  amount 
and  value  of  houseliold  work.  Philadelphia,  John  B.  Leeds,  1917.  246  p. 
$1.50. 

Manning,  Sari  G.  The  Manning  home  budget.  Blanks  for  use.  Boston,  Small, 
Mayuard  &  co.,  1918.    75  cents. 

The  personal  account  book.    New  York,  Womans*  press.    10  cents. 

Bittenhouse,  Charles  F.  Elements  of  accounts  for  individiials,  professional 
men  and  Institutions.    New  York,  McGraw-Hill  book  co.,  1918.    115  p.    $2. 

Borer,  Mrs,  Sarah  T.  Household  accounts.  Philad^phla,  Arnold,  1912.  25 
cents. 

Bheaffer,  William  A.  Household  accounting  and  economics.  New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1917.    161  p.    65  cents. 

Taber,   C.    W.    The   business  of   the   household.     Philadelphia,    Lipplncott, 

1918.  438  p.     $2  net. 

Whigam,  W.  H.,  and  Frederick,  O.  D.  Household  accounting.  New  York, 
A.  N.  Palmer  co.,  1913,  48  p.     (Palmer  series  of  couiinercial  textbooks.)     $1. 

Wilbur,  Mary  A.  Every-day  business  for  women.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
CO.,  1910.     46  p.     $1.25. 
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Winslow,  Emma  A.  Your  honsehold  budget  In  graphic  form.  A  new  mciUod 
of  unalyzlng  and  controlling  household  exi)enditurea.  New  York,  Published 
by  the  author,  525  W.  120th  st  ^^15  cents. 

8.  HOUSEWIFERY. 

(See  Management  of  the  House.) 

9.  LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Balderston,  L.  Bay.     Home  economics.    Laundering.    Philadelphia,  Published 
by  the  author.  1224  Cherry  st,  1914.    214  p.    $1.25. 

Brannt,  William  T.,  ed.  Practical  dry  cleaner,  scourer,  and  garment  dryer. 
Philadelphia,  Henry  Carey  Balrd,  1911.    351  p.    $2.50. 

Calder,  Fanny  L.,  and  Mann  E.  E.  Teachers'  manual  of  elementary  laundry 
work.    New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  co.    82  p.    30  cents. 

Chambers,  Mary  D.  A  guide  to  laundry  work.  Boston,  Boston  cooking  school 
magazine  co.,  1915.    104  p.    75  cents. 

Foster,  Leslie  E.  Secrets  of  dry  cleaning.  A  handy  book  for  amateurs. 
York,  Nebr.,  Foster  dry  cleaning  co.,  1918.    119  p.    $1.50. 

Harris,  Louis  I.,  and  Swartz,  Nelle.  Cost  of  clean  clothes  in  terms  of  health. 
Now  York,  Consumers*  league. 

H(>n>e  laundry  hints.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Luther  Ford  &  co.,  manufac^ 
turers.    Free  to  teachers. 

Jack,  Florence  B.  The  art  of  laundry  work  practically  demonstrated  for  use  in 
homes  and  schools.    Edinburgh  and  London,  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack,  1902. 

Marsh,  E.  L.  Laundry  work  in  theory  and  practice.  New  York,  Longmans, 
Green  &  co.,  1914.    205  p.    75  cents. 

Osman,  E.  G.  Cleaning  and  renoTating  at  home.  Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  A 
CO.,  1910.    193  p.    75  cents. 

Bose,  Flora.  The  laundry.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  New  York  state  college  of  agriculture, 
Cornell  university,  1909.  (Cornell  reading  course  for  farmer's  wives,  no. 
11.) 

Shepperd,  Juniata  L.  Laundry  work.  St.  Paul,  Webb  pub.  co.,  1910.  116  p. 
60  cents. 

Vail,  Mary  B.  Approved  methods  of  laundry  work.  Cincinnati,  Procter  k 
Gamble  co.,  1906.    Gratis. 

Wadhams,  Caroline  Beed.  Simple  directions  for  the  laundress.  New  Yorit, 
Ix>ngmans,  1916.    50  cents. 

Wetenhall,  Louise.  Practical  laundry  work  for  home  and  schooL  New  York, 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  CO.,  1915.     172  p.     $1. 

10.  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Balderston,  L.  Bay.     Housewifery.     Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1918.     438  p. 

$2  net 

Barnard,  Charles.  Housekeeping  efficiency.  Stamford,  Conn.,  Housekeeping 
experiment  station,  28  Hoyt  st.    80  cents,  postage  prepaid. 
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Beecher,  Catharliie  E.,  and  Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher.     Prhiciples  of  domestic 
economy.     New  York,  J.  B.  Ford  &  cx>.,  1870.    381  p. 

Beecher»  Eunice  W.     (J/r«.  Henry  Ward.)    The  home :  how  to  make  and  keep 

it.     Mttjnea polls,  Biickeje  publisliing  co.,  1883,     598  p. 
— I-aw  of  the  lumsehold,    Boston,  Small,  Maynard  Ik  co.,  1D12.    ^2. 

Browne,  Phyllis.     Practlcnl  housekeeping.    New  York,  Funk  &  Wagnallg  co. 
5(J  cents. 

Brufere,  M,  B,,  and  Brufere,  R.  W. 
MacmillflD,  1912.    318  p.     $1.50. 


Increasing  hoDie  efficiency.    New  York, 


Burrell,  Caroline  B.  (Benton,  Caroline  French.)  A  little  housekeeping  book 
for  a  little  girl;  or»  Margaret's  Saturday  niornlngg.  Boston,  Page  co,,  lOOG. 
85  cents. 

Living  on  a  little.    Boston,  Dana,  Estes  &  CO.,  1908.    $1.25. 

Butterworth,  A,  Manual  of  household  work  and  management.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.*  1900.    90  cents. 

Child,  Oeorgie  B.  Tlie  efladent  kltrhen.  New  York,  McBrlde,  Nast  &  co.,  1914, 
242  p.     $1.25. 


Croy,  Jfae  Savell.     1,000  shorter  ways  around  the  house.     New  York,  G.  I*, 

Putunin  sons^  1916.    327  p.     (Putnam*s  hoyaeliold  handbook.)     $L50. 

Curtis^  Mrs,  Isabel  O.     The  making  of  a  housewife.    New  York,  Stokes,  1 
$1,2S. 


DodB,  M.  L.     The  Ideal  home.     New  York,  Dutton,  1917.    976  p.    $8. 
Eckford,  E.  Stoddart,  and  Fitzgerald,  M.  S.    Household  management. 
Jolm  Uogg,  1015.     430  p.     $1.25. 


9061^1 


London, 


Farmer,  Lissie  C.     A-B-G  of  home  saving. 
50  cents. 


New  York.  Harper,  1916.    114  p. 


Foster,  Oliver  Hyde.     Housekeeping  for  little  girls.    New  York,  Duffiekl  &  co,^^ 
1912,    116  p,    75  cents, 

Franks,  Thetta  Q.     Household  organization  for  war  service.    New  York,  Put» " 
nam,  1917.    93  p.    |L 

Fredericks  Mrs.  Christine.  The  new  housekeeping.  EfRclency  studies  in 
household  management.  Garden  city,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  co„  1913. 
2GG  p.     $1. 

Oilman,  Elizabeth  Hale,  and  Archer,  Effle  Archer.  Things  girls  like  to  do, 
I'art  1,  lloii.sokeeping.  246  p.  Part  II,  Needlccraft,  293  p.  Philadelphia, 
Uplift  publishing  co.,  1917.    $2.50. 

Goodhohne,  Todd  S.,  ed.  Goodho hue's  domestic  cyclopedia  of  practical  Infor- 
mation.   New  Yorkj  Chas.  Scrlbner^s  sons,  1889.    652  p*    $5* 

Haslnck,  Faul  N.    DomesUc  Jobbing.    Philadelphia,  McKay,  1907.    50  cents. 

Herrick,  Christine  Terhune.  First  old  to  the  young  housekeeper.  New  York, 
Chas.  Scribner's  sons,  1900,    $1. 

Housekeeping:  made  easy.     New  York,  Harper  St  bros.,  $1. 

Hewitt,  Emma,     llow  to  live  on  a  suiaU  income.    Washington,  Jacobs,  1909. 


50  cents. 
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Holt,  Mr%.  Elisabeth  F.     Attic  to  cellar.    Salem,  Mass^  Sai^n  proas,  1892. 

164  p.     50  cents. 

Holt,  Emily.  Oomplete  houaekeeper.  Pobliahed  in  1903  imder  title,  "  EiKry- 
clopaedia  of  hoosehold  economy.**  Gard^i  city,  N.  T«,  Doubleda/,  Pa^  &  ca 
$1.60. 

Housekeeping  In  the  blue  grass.    OiDClnnati,  Stewart  h  Kldd  co.    $1. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Dora  Morrell.  Thrift  in  the  household.  Boston,  Lothrop,  191 S. 
228  p.    $1.25. 

Kirkland,  Elizabeth  S.     Dora's  housekeei^ng,     Chicago,  A.  O.  McGlurg.     75 

cents. 

Xloeffler,  B.  O.     Etoctric  cooking  appliances.    Manhattan,  Kana.,  1917.    71  p 

(Engineering    experiment    station.    State    agricultural    college.    Bulletin 
no.  9.) 

Lancaster,  Mrg,  Maud  L.  Electric  cooking,  heating,  and  cleaning.  A  manual 
of  electricity  in  the  service  of  the  home.  New  York,  D.  Van  Noatrand  co^ 
1014.    329  p.    $1. 

Laughlin,  Clara  E.     The  complete  home.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  ft  co.,  190T. 

$1.25. 
The  complete  hostefs.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  k  co^  1908.    $1.25. 

MacLeod,  Sarah  J.  The  housekeeper's  handbook  of  cleaning.  New  York, 
Uarper,  1915u    250  p.    $1. 

Nesbit,  Florence.  Household  management  Methods  for  the  home  visitor  who 
seeks  to  Improve  the  standards  of  living  by  first  hand  contact  with  individual 
families.    New  York,  Bussell  Sage  foundation,  1918.    170  p.    75  cents. 

Norman,  Boger,  and  Mrs.  B.  B.    Wife's  handbook.    Mftnasha,  Wis.,  Banta  puh 

CO.,  1916.    233  p.    $2. 
Parloa,  Maria.    Home  economics.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1906.    416  p.    $1.50. 

Pattison,  Mrs.  Mary  S.    Principles  of  domestic  engineering.    New  York,  Baker 

&  Taylor  co.,  1915.    310  p.    $2. 
Bavenhill,  Alice.     Labor-saving  devices  in  the  household.    Logan,  Utah,  Utah 

agricultural  college. 
Bichardson,  Anna  a     Adventures  in  thrift    Indianapolis,  Bobbs,  Merrill  cOn 

191&    229  p.    $1.25. 
Scott,  Bhea  0.     Home  labor-saving  devices.     Philadelj^la,  Lipplncott,  1917. 

117  p.    $1. 
Terrill,  Bertha  M.    Household  management    Chicago,  American  adiool  of  home 

economics,  1907,  211  p.    $liJ0.    Textbook  edition,  $L25. 
Van  de  Water,  Virginia  T.     From  kitchen  to  garret.    New  York,  Stnrgis  & 

Walton,  19ia    $L 
Wadhams,  Caroline  Beed.    Simple  directions  for  the  butler ;  Simple  directions 

for  the  chambermaid;  Simple  directions  for  the  cook;  Simple  directions 

for  the  waitress  and  parlor  maid.    New  York,  Longmans,  1916.    50  cents 

each. 

White,  Marian.  The  fuels  of  the  household;  their  origin,  composition  and 
uses.    Boston,  Whitcomb  St  Barrows,  1909.    97  p.    75  cents. 

Williams,  Martha  McCuUoch.  Hiirper*s  household  handbook.  A  guide  to  easy 
ways  of  doing  womairs  work.    New  York,  Harper  &  bros.,  1913.    205  p.    $L 
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Woolson,  O.  B.  Household  Inventory  fuid  Insurance  record.  New  Havetii 
dmn..  a.  B.  Woolaoo,  1905.    25  cents. 

Wright,  Samuel  S.  The  kitchen  Are  And  bow  to  run  it;  a  manual  for  the 
housi-wife  shi>wing  tiow  to  save  coal,  gaa»  labor,  aod  health.  Scratitou,  Va,, 
1012.    97  p.    60  cents. 

Yates,  Lucy  H.     Model  kitchen,  cooking  !n  flats.    New  Yorl[,  Loogniaua,  lfM>r», 

75  cents. 

11.  MAEKfiTtNa 

Donbam.  S,  A*  Marketlncr  and  housework  manual  Boston*  Little,  Brown  & 
CO.,  1917.    ^1  p.    $1.50. 

Harris,  Emerson  F.     Cooperation,  the  hope  of  the  conauinen    New  York,  Mac- 

inllhiti,  1Q18.    328  p.     $2. 

Powell,  Georgre  H,  Ci>operatton  In  aifrlcuUtire.  New  York,  Miicnilllan,  1913. 
H21  p.     $1.50. 

Shaw,  Arch  W.     Snnie  prnbTeros  in  market  dlstrihntlon.     CaaU>rldge,  BInsa., 

Harvard  university  press,  1915.    119  p.    $1. 
SulHvan,  J.  W.     Markets  for  the  people;  the  cufisumer'g  part.    New  York, 

Mucmillan,  1913.    310  p.    $1.25, 

11*  SAKITATrON. 

Allen,  J,  K»,  fid.    HM  water  for  domestic  use.    Chlcagro,  Dornesttc  englneerlns; 

1910.     50  cents. 

SanltatlOD    In    the    modem    housa     Ohle&go,    DomeRtlc   engineering, 

1907.     $2. 

Allen,  William  H.    Clvtc«  and  health.    Boston,  Oinn,  1909.    4<13  p.    $1.25. 

Bashore,  Harvey  B,  Sonltntlon  of  a  century  house.  New  York,  John  Wiley  || 
SODS,  1905.     102  p.     $1. 

BMwsr,  liBRac  Williams.  Rural  liygtena  PtillaiJelphla,  LIpplncott  cc,  1900. 
$1.25. 

Broadlnirst,  Jetm*  Home  and  c?onininnitj  liygtene.  rhtladetphla*  LIpplncott^ 
1918.     428  p.     $2. 

Clark,  T.  M.     Care  of  n  hf>iise.    New  Vork,  MacmltlBn,  1008.    2S$  p.    $1.50. 

Elliottt  S.  Maria.  HoiLsehold  hycriene,  Chicago,  Ainerlran  school  of  homa 
economics,     1907.    224  p.     $1.50.     Textbook  edlHon,  $1.29. 

Felt*  Ephraim  P.  Household  and  camp  Insects.  Albany.  N.  Y.,  1917.  (New 
York  state  niusemu.     Bulletin  no.  194,  February,  1917.) 

Oerh&rti.  Wm.  Paul.  Di.<»ix>8al  of  househok]  waste.  New  York,  Tan  Nostrand 
CO..  1904.    50  cents. 

House  dralnnjBre  and  sanitary  plnmbing.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand 


CO.,  190^.    50  cents* 

Godfrey,  HoIHr,    The  health  of  the  t^ty.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1910, 
372  p.     $1.25. 

Hazen,  Allen.    Clean  water  and  how  to  gf*t  It,    New  York,  Wiley,  1909.    196  p. 

$1-50, 

Herri ck,  CHen  W.     Insects  Injurious  to  the  household.    New  York,  MacmlllitQ, 
1914.    470  p.     $1,75. 
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Hewitt,  Charles  G.  House  flies  and  how  they  spread  disease.  New  York. 
Putnam,  1912.    122  p.    40  cents. 

Howard,  Leland  0.  The  housefly  disease  carrier.  New  York,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes.  1911.    $1.60. 

Hutchinson,  Woods.  Community  hygiene  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  co.,  1916. 
310  p.    60  cents. 

Lynde,  C.  J.  Home  waterworks;  a  manual  of  water  supply  in  coantry  homes. 
New  York,  Sturgis  &  Walton,  1911.    270  p.    $L 

Ogden,  Henry  N.,  and  Burdett,  Cleveland  H.  Practical  methods  of  sewage 
disposal  for  residences,  hotels,  and  institutions.  New  York,  John  Wiley 
&  sous,  1912.    132  p.    $1.50. 

Price,  George  M.  Handbook  on  sanitation.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons, 
1905.    305  p.    $1.50. 

Putnam,  J.  P.  Plumbing  and  household  sanitation.  Garden  city,  N.  Y., 
Doubleday,  Page  &  co.,  1911.    718  p.    $3.75. 

Raynes,  F.  W.  Domestic  sanitary  engineering  and  plumbing.  New  York, 
Ivongmans,  Green  St  co.,  1909.    474  p.    $3. 

Bichards,  Ellen  H.  The  cost  of  cleanness.  New  York,  John  Wiley  &  sons, 
1908.    109  p.    $1. 

The  cost  of  living  as  modified  by  sanitary  science.    New  York,  John 


Wiley  &  sons,  1905.    156  p.    $1. 


Sanitation  in  daily  life.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1907.    82  p. 

60  cents. 

Bitchie,  John  W.    Primer  of  sanitation.    Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World 
book  CO.,  1909.    50  cents. 

Boberts,  I.  P.    The  farmstead.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1907.    345  p.    $UK>. 

Bobertson,  Lionel,   and  O'Donnell,   T.   C.    Healthful  house.     Battle  Credc, 
Mich.,  Good  health  publishing  co.,  1917.    191  p.    $2. 

Boss,  Edward  H.    The  reduction  of  domestic  flies.     Philadelphia,  Lipplncott, 
1913.    103  p.    $1.50. 

Saint  Maur,  Mrs,  Kate.    Making  home  profitable    New  York,  Sturgis  &  Wal^ 
ton,  1912.    229  p.    $1. 

Self  supporting  home.    New  York,  MacmUlan,  1913.    50  cents. 

Sedgwick,  William  T.    Principles  of  sanitary  science  and  the  public  health. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1902.    368  p.    $3. 

Talbot,  Marlon.    House  sanitation.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1912.    119 
p.    Cloth,  80  cents.    Paper,  50  cents. 

Van  Bensselaer,  Martha  and  oi?^€r8,  compUera,  Manual  of  home-making.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1919.    661  p.     (Rural  manuals.)     $2.50. 

Waring,  George  E.,  /r.    How  to  drain  a  house.    Practical  information  for 
householders.    New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  co.    illus.    229  p.    $1.25. 

-  The  sanitary  drainage  of  houses  and  towns.    Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin 
CO.    $2. 

Wingate,   Charles  F.    The  sanitary  question  box.     New  York,  Funk,  1907. 
50  cents. 
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tS.  TABLE  SERVICE  AND  TABLE  ETIQUETTE.  | 

(See  also  Cook  Bfioks  and  Textlnwks  for  Cooking.)  I 

^Tlen,  Lucy  0,    TabJc  service.    Boston,  Utile.  Brown  A  co.,  Iftl6.    128  p.  fl,25. 

Fales,  Winnifred  S-,  an<f  Nortliend,  Mary  H,  The  party  book.  Boston,  Little, 
Brown  A  c?o.,  lOlZ     354  p.     ?2. 

IlalL  J/r«,  Florence  H,  Good  form  for  all  occasloDii.  New  York,  Harper,  1914, 
228  p.    fl.  J 

— — —    Bmik  of  etiquette:  boys  and  j?lrla  and  mannera,    Boston,  Dana,  Estee  ik\ 
CO..  1913.    R23  p.     $1.35. 

A  bandbor^k  of  bospUallty  for  town  and  country.     Boston,  Dflna,  Esteii 

^  COm  1J>09.     $1.50. 

Hin,  Janet,     Tbe  up-to-date  waitress.    Boston,  Little,  Brown  Ik  co,,  1906.    $L50. 

Hiller.  Elizabeth  O,  Fifty-two  Sunday  dinners,  Chicago,  Falrbank  co.,  1915. 
192  p.     Jfll. 

Kansas.  State  ag^Hcultural  college.  Manhattan*  The  etiquette  and  service 
of  the  table.     19ie. 

McNauj^ht,  Mrs,  Margaret  S.  Training  tn  courtesy.  Suff?:estIona  f<ir  teaching 
«rood  manners  in  eleiiieutary  S4:hools.  Washington,  <;overnnient  printing 
office.  1917.     (U.  S.  Bun-au  of  eiiucatlon.    Bulletin,  1917,  no.  54.)     10  eentw. 

Marchant,  Eleanor.  Serving:  and  waiting  at  the  table.  New  York,  Freflerick 
A.  Stokes  CO.,  1905.    $1.30. 

Ordway.  Edith  B.  The  etiquette  of  today.  New  York,  Sulley  ft  ^elntelch, 
1913.     L;36  p.     50  cents. 

Roberts,  Helen  L.  The  encyclopedia  of  social  usage.  New  York,  G.  P.  Put- 
DBm*s  suns,  1913.     570  p,    $2.50. 

Sangster»  Margaret  E.  Good  manners  for  all  occasions.  New  York,  Cupples  9t 
Leon  CO.,  1910.     400  p.     $1.25. 

Springsteed.  A.  F.,  and  Cole,  Mrs.  Anne  Frances.  The  expert  waitress:  a 
manual  for  pantry  and  dining  room.  New  York,  Harper  k  bros,,  1912. 
166  p.    iL 

^  14.  TEXTBOOKS  IN  HOMKMAKING, 

(See  also  Textbooks  In  CooklnM:.*  T<-xttH>oka  In  Sewing,*  and  Management  of 

tht'  House.) 

Klnne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.     The  home  and  the  family.    An  elementary 

textbook  of  home  making.     New  York.  Macndllan,  1917.    292  p,     80  cents. 

■  XL  SCIENCES  RELATED  TO  HOME  ECONOMICa 

r  1-  BACTERIOLOGY. 

Buchanan,  B,  B.,  and  Buchanan,  B.  E.  Household  bacteriology  for  students 
In  domestic  Bclt>nce.     New  York.  aiacmlHau,  1913.     536  p.     $2.25. 

»Arch :  'Domestic  work  for  rami  scbools.  Foster:  RouBelB«»ep1of  for  little  glrltk, 
Kfone  and  Cooloj :  [J'oodB  and  hoiji»i*halfl  mnaA;:*  mout.  Kitlrrd^e:  Thi'  boino  nod  Ita 
m&oageineni  ;  Houark4t«<plDK  notrn ;  Prnrtlml  home  lUAkiiig;  A  «iecoad  counts  In  bome 
m&klQK.     IMrle:  The  sciipnci*  of  horn*"  ujaktng. 

»  f£lDn<'  and  Cooley  :  Shelter  aud  clotLiina. 

125«50*— 19 ^T 
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Conn,  H.  W.    Bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds  In  the  home.    New  York,  Glnn  &  co., 
1903.    296  p.    $1. 


The  story  of  germ  life.    New  York,  Appleton.    36  cents. 


Dieudonne,  Adolf.    Bacterial  food  poisoning.    New  York,  Treat,  1900.    $1. 

Elliott,  S.  Maria.     Household  bacteriology.    Chicago,  American  school  of  hon\'> 
economics,  1907.    170  p.    $1.50.    Textbook  edition,  $1.25. 

Frankland,  Mrs,  Grace  O.     Bacteria  in  dally  llffe.    New  York,  Longmans,  190a 
$1.75. 

Jordan,  Edwin  O.    Textbook  of  general  bacteriology.    Philadelphia,  Saunders. 

1916.  '  669  p.    $8.25.     Rev.  1918.     691  p.     $8.76. 

Lipman,  J.  Q.     Bacteria  in  relation  to  country  life.    New  York,  Macmillan, 
1908.     472  p.     $1.50. 

Marshall,  C.  B.,  ed.    Microbiology  for  agricultural  and  domestic  science  stu- 
dents.    Phlladt^lphia,  P.  Blacklston's  son  &  co.,  1911.    xxi,  724  p.     $2.50. 

Morrey.  Charles  B.     Fundamentals  of  bacteriology.     New  Yortt,  Lea  Feblger, 

1917.  289  p.     $8. 

Prudden,  Theophel  M.     Dust  and  Its  dangers.     New  York,  Putnam,  1910,    75 
cents. 

The  story  of  the  bacteria  and  their  relations  to  health  and  disease. 


New  York,  Putnam,  1910.    232  p.     76  cents. 

Beed.  Howard  S.    A  manual  of  bacteriology  for  agricultural   and  domestic 
science  students.     New  York,  Glnn  &  co.,  1914.    179  p.     $1.25. 

Win  ton,  Andrew  L.  The  microscopy  of  vegetable  foods.  New  York,  Wiley, 
1916.     701  p.     $6.50. 

S.  CHEMISTRY. 

Allyn,  Lewis  B.    Elementary  applied  chemistry.    New  York,  Glnn  &  ca,  1912. 

127 1).     60  cents. 

Bailey,  E.  H.  S.  A  textbook  of  sanitary  and  applied  chemistry.  New  York, 
Macnilllnn,  1906.    845  p.    $1.40. 

Blanchard,  J.  M.  Househokl  chemistry  for  girls ;  a  laboratory  guide.  Boston, 
Allyn  &  Baoon,  1912.     104  p.     50  cents. 

Brownlee,  B.  B.,  and  others.  The  chemistry  of  common  things.  Boston,  Allyn 
&  Bacon.  1914.    624  p.    $1.50. 

Dodd,  Margaret  E.  Chemistry  of  the  household.  Chicago,  American  school 
of  home  economics,  1907.    168  p.    $1.60.    Textbook  ed.,  $1.26. 

Henwood,  A.,  and  Griflin,  T.  H.  liSboratory  work  in  applied  chemistry  for 
students  of  domestic  science.  Philadelphia,  Drexel  institute.  1912.  62  p. 
$1.50. 

Kahlenberg,  Louis,  and  Hart,  Bdwin  B.  Ohemistry  and  its  relation  to  daily 
life.     New  York,  Macmillan,  1918.    893  p.    $1.25. 

Lassar  Cohn.  Chemistry  in  dally  life.  Philadelphia,  Lippinoott,  1909.  4th  ed. 
$1.75. 
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IVldiols,  B07  T.  Syllabus  and  laboratory  manual  of  household  diemistry. 
Boston,  Oinn  &  co.,  1016.    107  p.    60  cents. 

Norris,  James  F.  The  prlndples  of  organic  chemistry.  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill  book  CO.,  1012.    570  p.    ^50. 

Perkin,  William  H.,  and  Xipping,  Frederic  S.  Organic  chemistry.  Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott,  $2. 

Philip,  J.  0.  Romance  of  modem  chemistry.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1009. 
$1.50. 

Bichards,  BUen  H.,  and  Elliott,  S.  Maria.  The  chemistry  of  cooking  and 
cleaning.    Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1007.    186  p.    $1. 

Bowley,  H.  T.,  and  Farrell,  Helen  W.  Principles  of  chemistry  applied  to  the 
household.  Boston,  Boston  cooking  school  magazine  co.,  1018.  206  p. 
$1.40.    Postpaid,  $1.25  net 

Sadtler,  S.  S.  Chemistry  of  familiar  things.  Philadelphia,  Lipplncott,  1016. 
320  p.    $1.75. 

Smith,  Alexander.  Introduction  to  general  inorganic  chemistry.  New  York, 
Century  co.,  1006.    708  p.    $2.25. 

Snell,  John  F.  Elementary  household  chemistry.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1014. 
307  p.    $1.26. 

Thorp,  F.  H.  Outlines  of  industrial  chemistry.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1008. 
602  p.    $4. 

Vult6,  H.  T.  Household  chemistry  for  the  use  of  students  in  household  arts. 
New  York,  Chemical  publishing  co.,  1015.    233  p.    $1.25. 

Weed,  Henry  T.    Chemistry  in  the  home.    New  York.,  American  book  co.,  1018. 

886  p.    $1.20. 
— —    Laboratory  manual  of  chemistry  in  the  house.    New  York,  American 

book  CO.,  1017.    44  cents. 

t.  HYGIENE  AND  PHTSIOLOGy. 

Bajliss,  William  M.  Principles  of  general  physiology.  New  York,  Longmanci, 
Green,  &  co.,  1015.    850  p.    $6. 

Bergey.  David  H.  Principles  of  hygiene.  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders,  1909. 
$8. 

Brackett,  Charles  Albert.  Care  of  the  teeth.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  uni- 
versity press,  1015.    64  p.     (Harvard  health  talks.)     50  cents. 

Cavanaugh,  Francis.  Care  of  the  body.  2d  ed.  London,  Methuen,  1907-08. 
New  York,  Dutton,  1007.    $2. 

Chapter  6  on  clothing,  chapters  3,  7,  8.  9,  and  10  on  hygiene  included  becaane 
of  their  importance  in  relation  to  aesthetic  requirements  of  efficient  dress. 

Ditman,  Nonnan  E.  Home  hygiene  and  prevention  of  disease.  New  York, 
Duffleld  &  CO.,  1012.    333  p.    $1.50. 

Fisher,  Irving,  and  Fisk,  Eugene  L.  How  to  live.  New  York,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails,  1017.    346  p.    $1. 
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Oalbraith,  Anna   M.    Permmal   hypiene   and  physical   training  for  women. 
Philadelphia,  Saunders,  1911.    871  p.    $2. 

Chapters  2  and  3  on  **  the  care  of  the  akin  and  its  appendages  and  dress  the 
fundamental  cause  of  woman's  physical  dsterioratUNi.'' 

Halliburton,  William  B.,  ed.  Klrke's  handbook  of  physiology.    Philadelphin. 
Blakiston«  1917.    933  p.    $3.50. 

Harrington,  Charles.     Practical  hygiene.     New  York,  Lea  &  Fehiger,  1911. 
850  p.    I4JK). 

Houch,  Theodore,  and  Sedgwick,  William  T.    The  human  mechanism.    Bos- 
ton«  Ginn  &  co.,  19ia    572  p.    $2.40. 

Howells,  William  H.    Textbook  of  physiology  for  medical  students  and  physi- 
cians.   Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saundws  co.,  191Bu    1043  p.    $4. 

Huxley,  Thomas  H.    Lessons  in  elementary  physiology.    Revised  by  Lee.    New 
York,  Macmillan.  1900.    577  p.    $1.10.    $1.40. 

LeBosquet  M.     Personal  hygiene.     Chicago,  American  school  of  home  eco- 
nomics, 1907.    232  p.    $1.50.    Textbook  edition,  $1.25. 

Hartin,  Henry  N.     Human  body.     Briefer  course.     New  York,  Holt,  1898. 
$1.25.     1910,  $2.50. 

Mosher,  Clelia  D.     Health  and  the  woman  movement.     New  York  National 
board  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexington  ave.,  19ia    45  p.    $0.25. 

"  Causps  of  111  health  and  principles  underlying  good  health  clearly  defined.  Simple 
exercises  given  whereby  every  woman  may  improve  If  not  attain  the  physical  Ideal 
of  a  sound  body.*' — Library  bulletin.  State  college  of  Washington.  Pollmsn,  Wash. 

Pyle,  Walter  L.,  ed.    A  manual  of  personal  hygiene,  with  a  chapter  on  domestic 
hygiene.    Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  co.,  1910.    472  p.    $1.75. 

Stacppole,  Florence.    Women's  health,  and  how  to  take  care  of  It.    New  York. 
Jenkins,  1910.    165  p.    $1. 

Stiles,   Percy  O.     Human  physiology.    Philadelphia,   Saunders,   1916.     405  p 
$1.50. 

White,  Charles  J.    Care  of  the  skin.    Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university 
press,  1914.    68  p.     (Harvard  health  talks.)    50  cents. 

Winslow,  Charles  £.  A.    Healthy  living,  the  body  and  how  to  keep  it  well 
New  York,  Charles  E.  Merrill  co.,  1917.    885  p.    72  cents. 

4.  NITTBITION  AND  DIETETICS. 

(See  also  Food  Study.) 

Bardswell.  Noel  B.,  and  Chapman,  John  E.    Diet  in  taberculosle,  principle^ 
and  economics.    Oxford  university  press,  1908.    188  p.    $2.50  net. 

Brown,   Goodwin.     Scientific  nutrition   simplified.    New   York,  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  CO.,  1908.     75  cento. 

Bryce,  Alex.    Dietetics.    New  York,  Dodge  publishing  oa,  1912.    96  p.    20 
cento. 

Modem  theories  of  diet  and  their  bearing  upon  practical  dietetics.    New 

York,  Longmans,  1912.    868  p.    $2.10. 
Cannon,  Walter  B.     Mechanical  factors  in  digestion.    New  York,  Longmans^ 

Qreen  &  co.,  1911.    ^ 
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Chittenden,  lUmel  H.    Tlie  nutrition  of  inmD.    New  Yoric,  Frederick  A.  Rtc*ki«, 
laOT     mus.    ^% 

PhjalolofEloal  economj  In  nntrtiUm.    New  York,  Fredfsdck  A.  Stoke«, 


ISSH.     SSL 

Carter,  Herbert  S.,  and  uthvrs.  Nurritlon  aud  cUulcal  dleteLlcB*  Phlliidelphlii* 
Lea  Jk  Fet>lger,  1(»17     64^  p.    fSwSa 

CHchton-Brown,  J.     rursluiony  In  Dutrltion.    New  YoiIl,  Ihink  &.  Wsimall^, 

Davift,  tfatluui  8^  fr,  iViod  In  JMaUh  iukI  diaeftae.  PMlmdelDlilA.  P.  BlakisttTD's 
mna  &  ca.,  1912.    448  p.    $3.50. 

Drlnkwater,  H.     Food  in  bealtk  and  diwoaaa     New  York,  EL  P.  Onttoii  4e  co^ 

ICMXi,     35  ovrits, 
Fricdenwald  and  Burah.     Diet  In  heolth  and  disease.    3d  ed.     Philadelphia, 
Saunders.  190®.    f5.90. 

Dietetics  for  nurses.     PhllndelphJa,  Sannders,  11H)9,    $l.f»0. 

Qautier,  Armand.  Diet  and  dietetics.  Phlladelpihla^  Upplocott,  1906.  652  p. 
$3.50. 

Oephart,  F.  P*,  and  Lusk,  Graham.  Atialj'Ms  and  cost  of  ready-to-aerve  foutls; 
a  «tud>'  1x1  tnod  ecouiiinles.  Chicago,  Amerk:ao  mulicul  AaBOCtatiaQ«  11115. 
83  p.     10  cents. 

Hawk,  Phillip  B.  Wbnt  we  eat  and  what  happens  to  It  New  York«  llurper, 
1019,    232  p.    II S5. 

Hi  fit  Lewis  W..  and  Eckman,  Bena  S.  Starvation  treat  men  r  of  dlnlx^tcs. 
Boston,  W.  M.  Leonard,  1915.    72  p.    $1, 

Hull,  Winifred  8.  Nutrition  and  dietetics.  New  York,"D.  Appleton  is  co.» 
1910.    $2,50. 

Hutckison,  Bobert.  Food  and  the  prlndplea  of  dletetlbs*  8d  ed.  New  Yort^ 
Wmiflin  \V«kkI  a  ca,.  1911,     615  p.     |3. 

Jordan*  Whitman  H.     Prlticlples  of  hunmn  natrltioa.    New  York,  MacmHlfin^^ 
450  p.     1012.    $1,75, 

Lornnd.  Arnold.  Health  and  longevity  thr<jttgh  nitlonal  diet.  PhiladetphUL 
DnvJs,  1912.     416  p.     $2.50. 

Lusk,  Graham.  Elements  of  the  science  of  nutrition.  Philadelphia,  VV.  8< 
Saunders  co.,  1909.     402  p*    Ulus.     $3.    3d  ed„  1917.    041  p«     $4.50  net. 


The  fundamentttl  bnsla  of  nutrition*  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Ynle  univer- 
sity presfi,  191G.    62  p.    50  cents. 

HoCay,  1>.    The  protein  element  In  nutrition.    New  York,  Longmans,  1912.    $8. 

McCollum,  Elmer  V.  The  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition;  the  u(*e  of  focxl  fnr 
rU**  preservation  of  vitality  and  h»^Ith.  Np-w  Vork»  Ma^'mlUon,  1919.  l'»f^  p. 
$L50. 

Mendel,  Lafayette  B.  Changes  In  the  food  supply  and  their  relntlnn  tn  nuiri- 
tinn.     New  Huven,  Conn.,  Ynle  unlrerslty  press,  1916.    61  p.     50  cents. 

Norton,  Alice  P.  Food  and  dietetics.  Chicago,  American  achoot  of  lioma 
tsruHimios,   lOOT.     254  p.     $1.50. 

Boaa,  Mary  &     Feeding  the  famliy.    New  York,  MacmiUan,  1910.    $2Jia 
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Sherman,  H.  O.  Chemistry  of  food  and  nutrition.  New  York,  Macmlllan. 
1911.    855  p.    $1.50.    2d  ed.,  1918.    454  p.    $2. 

Food  products.  New  York,  Macmillan.  1914.    694  p.    $2.25. 

Snyder,  H.  Human  foods  and  their  nutritiye  value.  New  York,  BiacmiUan, 
1908.     855  p.     $1.25. 

Stiles,  Percy.  An  adequate  diet  Cambridge,  1916.  48  p.  (Harvard  health 
talks.)     50  cents. 

Thompson,  W.  Oilman.  Practical  dietetics,  with  special  reference  to  diet  in 
disease.  4th  ed.  rev.  and  enL  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  1909.  92S 
p.    $6. 

Tibbies,  William.  Dietetics  or  food  in  health  and  diseasa  Philadelphia,  Lea 
&  Feblger,  1914.    627  p.    $4. 

Watson,  Chalmers.  Food  and  feeding  in  health  and  disease;  a  manual  of 
practical  dietetics.    New  York,  WllUam  Wood  &  co.,  1913.    654  p.    $5. 

Wiley,  Harvey  W.  Not  by  bread  alone;  the  principles  of  human  nutrition. 
New  York,  Hearst's  international  library  co.,  1915.    374  p.    $2. 

f.  PHYSICS. 

Butler,  Alfred  M.  Household  physics.  Boston,  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  1914. 
382  p.    $1.80. 

Hale,  Charles  W.  Domestic  science.  A  course  in  elementary  science  dealing 
with  domestic  phenomena.  New  York,  Putnam,  1915-16.  vol.  1.  327  p. 
90  cents.    voL  2.    800  p.    $1. 

Keens,  £.  S.  Mechanics  of  the  household ;  a  course  of  study  devoted  to  domestic 
machinery  and  household  mechanical  appliances.  New  York,  McQraw-Hill 
book  CO.,  1018.    390  p.    $2.50. 

Lynde,  C.  J.  Physics  of  the  household.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1914.  813  p. 
$1.26. 

t.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Abderhalden,  SmiL  Defensive  ferments  of  the  animal  organism.  London, 
John  Bale  sons  &  Danielson,  1914.     242  p.     $2.75. 

Physiological  chemistry.    Trans,  by  W.  T.  Hall  and  G.  Defreu.     New 

York,  Wiley,  1908.    722  p.    $6. 

Beebe,  S.  P.»  and  Buxton,  B.  H.  Outlines  of  physiological  chemistry.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1904.    195  p.    $1.50. 

Biinge,  Oustav.  Textbook  of  physiological  and  pathological  chemistry.  Phila- 
delphia, Blakiston,  1902.    470  p.    $3. 

Cohnheim,  Otto.  Chemistry  of  the  proteida.  Trans,  by  Oustav  Mann.  New 
York,  Macmillan,  1906.    606  p.    $3.75. 

Effront,  Jean.  Biochemical  catalysts  in  life  and  industry.    Proteolytic  enaymea. 

New  York,  Wiley,  1917.     752  p.    $5. 
■  Enzymes  and  their  applications     Trans,  by  S.  P.  Prescott.    New  York, 

Wiley,  1902.    2  vols.    vol.  1.    322  p.    $3. 
£ult:r,   i.i  I.e.     General  chemistry  of  the  enzymes.     New  York,  Wiley,  1912. 

823  p.    $8. 
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Fischer,  Hartin  H.  Physiology  of  alimentation.  New  York,  John  Wiley  & 
sons,  1907.    348  p.    $2. 

Fitch,  William  Edward,  and  others,  Dietotherapy.  New  York,  >ppleton, 
lOia    8  vols.    $21  per  set 

Green,  Joseph  B.  The  soluble  ferments  and  fermentation.  New  York,  Putnam, 
1901.    $8. 

Halliburton,  William  D.  Essentials  of  chemical  physiology.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  ft  cb.,  1910.    280  p.    $1.50. 

Hammarsten,  Olof.     Textbook  of  i^yslological  chemistry.    New  York,  Wiley, 

1911.  964  p.    $4. 

Hawk,  Philip  B.  Practical  physiological  chemistry.  Philadelphia,  Blaklston. 
1910.    $2.50. 

Hill,  Charles.  Manual  of  normal  histology  and  organography.  Philadelphia, 
Saunders,  1909.    468  p.    $2. 

Hill,  Leonard  E.,  ed.  Recent  advances  in  physiology  and  bio-chemistry.  New 
York,  Longsmans,  1908.    $5. 

Jackson,  Holmes  C.  Directions  for  laboratory  work  in  physiological  chemistry. 
New  York,  Wiley.  1903.    150  p.    $1.25. 

Matthews,  A.  P.  Physiological  chemistry.  A  textbook  and  manual  for  stu- 
dents.    New  York,  Wood,  1915.    1040  p.    $4.25. 

Pavlov,  Ivan  P.  Work  of  the  digestive  glands.  Philadelphia,  Llppincott,  1911. 
$3. 

Bobertson,  T.  Brailsford.  The  physical  chemistry  of  the  proteins.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  co.,  1918.    483  p.    $5. 

Balkowski,  E.  A.  Laboratory  manual  of  physiological  and  pathological  chem- 
istry.   New  York,  Wiley,  1904.    263  p.     $2.50. 

Simon,  Charles  E.     Texi:  of  physiological  chemistry.     Philadelphia,  L(»a 

bros.,  1907.    490  p.    $3.26. 

Stiles,  Percy  O.     Nutritional  physiology.     Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  co., 

1912.  275  p.     iUus.    $1.50. 

Taylor,  Alonzo  E.  Digestion  and  metabolism;  the  physiological  and  patho- 
logical chemistry  of  nutrition  for  students  and  physicians.  PhiladelDhia, 
Lea  &  Febiger,  1912.    560  p.    $8.75. 

Tiererstedt,  Bobert  A.  A.  Textbook  of  physiology.  New  York,  Appleton, 
1906,  $4. 

TXnderhlll,  Frank  P.  The  physiology  of  the  amino  acids.  New  Haven,  Conu., 
Yale  oniveraity  press,  1916.    169  p.    $1.8Gw 
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CmfTBirni.— Biennial  tt«tl9tic»-^Schoob  Induded-dttsslflcatloti  of  schools— GradiiAt«fr—N  timber  of 
seboola  rvportins— 3L*«  «»'  achools— Enrollmenl— The  moving  average  of  Index  iiumljers— ATeragc 
Atteodaiice  in  day  sad  nlxbt  sctaool»— HomOmisit  by  course  of  iitiidy— InMruiaur^-'AA  erage  muDber 
Of  0tttdeaCa  par  iiutnictor--L«aKth  of  dnHy  scsaton— TiUtlon  fuef— Shorthand  systems  iaughi« 


BIENNIAL   STATISTICS, 

Throughout  the  foUowiiig  report  it  will  be  observed  that  no  his* 
toricat  statistics  are  given  for  the  school  year  191(>-17.  After  the 
statistical  report  for  the  scholastic  year  1915-16  had  been  compiled 
the  Bureau  of  Education  adopted  the  plan  of  collecting  statisticat 
reports  biennially  iiistimd  of  annually  as  had  been  done  the  preceding 
years.  The  changes  in  the  totals  of  corrceponding  items  for  consecu- 
tive years  are  verj^  slight,  and  for  roost  purposes  biemiial  statistics 

mil  suffice* 

SCHOOLS   INCLUDED. 

In  corresponding  preceding  reports  certain  statistics  of  commercial 
departments  of  public  high  schools  have  been  included  in  the  chapter 
on  private  coiujiiercial  and  business  schools.  This  year  this  chaptt^r 
will  be  published  before  the  high-school  reports  will  have  been 
tabulated.  A  report  on  the  larger  commercial  departments  in 
public  and  private  high  schools  mil  appear  in  the  chapter  on  '*  High 
Schools"  in  the  Biennial  Survey.  Statistics  on  cuiniriereial  depart- 
ments in  colleges  and  universities  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
** Colleges,  universities,   and  professional  schools''   of  the  Biennial 

Survey, 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

This  chapter  contains  statistics  of  two  types  of  schools  hitherto 
tabulated  together  in  alphabetical  order:  First,  the  purely  private 
commercial  and  business  schools  not  connected  or  affiUated  with  any 
religious  organization  and,  second,  the  Y.  M,  C.  A.  commercial 
departments  and  schools  conducted  by  religious  organizations.  In 
the  following  pages  the  two  types  will  be  referred  to  for  convenience 
as  nondenoniinational  and  denominational  schools,  although  it  is 
well  understood  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  schools  are  not  **denoniina- 
tionar*  in  the  usual  sense.  The  statistics  of  these  two  types  of 
schools  are  so  unlike  that  it  is  thought  advisable  to  separate  tht-ni 
and  lo  make  summary  tables  for  each  group.  The  liistorical  graphs 
and  the  graphs  on  shorthand  systems  taught^  *is  used  herein,  embrace 
both   typc^  of  schools,    while   the  graphs  showing   **  students   per 
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instructor,"  and  **  hours  per  day,"  and  showing  tuition  rates  include 

only    nondenominational    commercial    schools.     This  classification, 

therefore,  separates  the  schools  which  are  conducted  on  a  purely 

commercial  basis  from  those  having  a  religious  or  denominational 

trend  and  warrants  certain  deductions  concerning  the  former  which 

would  be  more  or  less  vitiated  if  the  latter  had  not  been  placed  in  a  • 

separate  tabulation. 

GRADUATES. 

So  unsatisfactory  have  been  the  returns  designating  the  number  of 
graduates  that  this  inquiry  was  omitted  from  the  statistical  schedule 
for  1917-18.  A  large  number  of  commercial  school  students  leave 
school  before  they  have  finished  the  prescribed  course  or  just  as  soon 
as  they  can  qualify  for  a  position.  In  many  schools  students  are 
permitted  to  leave  at  any  time  and  no  regular  graduation  exercises 
are  held.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  for  commercial  schools  to  keep 
accurate  records  on  the  number  of  graduates.  Further,  graduation 
from  a  3-months*  course  is  not  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a 
12-months'  course,  and  the  total  number  of  graduates  is  without 
special  significance. 
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FiQ.  l.'Numbcr  of  private  commercial  and  business  schools  reporting,  1900-191<t. 
NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  REPORTING. 

This  year  a  slight  decrease  is  shown  in  the  number  of  private  com- 
mercial and  business  schools  reporting.  In  1916,  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  912  schools,  while  in  1918  only  890  schools  submitted 
reports  which  could  be  used.  This  decrease  may  be  due  to  the  dis- 
continuation of  a  number  of  smaller  schools  on  account  of  war  con- 
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ditions,  but  many  schools  this  year  eithor  refused  to  rqmrt  or  sub- 
mitted an  incousistent  report  which  could  not  be  included  in  tho 

detailed  tabulations.  The  Bureau  of  Education  maintains  a  mailing 
list  of  private  conmim-citd  and  business  schools  which  contains  1,329 
schools,  as  indicated  in  columns  2  and  11  of  Table  7.  This  list  has 
been  revised  amiually,  and  probably  includes  a  large  perrentago  of 
such  schools  in  the  United  States,  It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
this  chapter  is  not  a  complete  presentation  of  private  commercial 
school  statistics,  but  it  Ls  representative  in  that  it  contains  67  per 
cent  of  all  schools  listed, 

Tablk  l.-^umnmrfj  ofstatiftiea  of  all  private  cmnmercial  and  htmne^s  tchooh  reporting  ^ 

1900  to  1918. 


Sehooliv  and  studetttit. 


Schools  reporting., 

Iiistnictora: 

Men.......... 

Womoii ., 


Total. 


Total  sti]d«ii  Cs,  dfty  and  nigbt  schools: 

M«n , 

Women,.. -^...... 


Total., 


Total  8tad«»t«  in  day  icJiools 

Tots]  students  in  ni^t  ftchools 

Averse  Attendance,  day  schooli. .... 

A  Tcrai^  attendance,  ni^nt  scboob 

Total  studflQ  ts  i  n  oomincrdaJ  or  book- 

1c«epi(ng  cmu^e. ..-. 

Total  students  In  stenographic  or 

amaniiimsjia  emirae, , 

Total  students  in  oombin<*d  course 

T^tal  students  in  telegraphy  course 

(win!) 

Pit  wnt  of  attendance »  day  94!liool. . . , 
For  cent  of  attendance,  night  school. . . 


1900       190L       I0O2       1903       1Q04       1005       1906       \Wt       lOOS 


373        407 


1,4131 


%i\'l 


33,153 
91,640 


70,tr7S; 
16,  OW 


60,382 
M^fiOfi 


520 


I.  sort 


1,966 


838     1,008 


%ASy^    3.0M 


41.512   55,«CO 


llO,0Ctl,l37.247 

*iUf«MlW,107 
20.470  27,5»7 
'65J62 


30,€cro 


1,310     1,974 


72.9S3 
58,734 


4,237 


iS!6 


1.BT9 

i.m 


3.U} 


79,175 
6^.804 


ta7. M79 

IW.iS 

61,577 


68,  WQ 
02,748 


2,577 


400 


1.808 
1.124 


3,023 


so.fioe 

57,767 


138,383 

106.067 
32,120 
>&i,330 


117,654 
01,923 


3,984 


525 


3.016 
1.200 


3,275 


1411,086130,066137,364 


3S5 

205 
534 
676 

804 

370 


too  J 


[,ttS3 
41 
45 


477 


1,825 
IJ63 


306 

719 


404 
088 
ISO 

488 

857 


445 


1,720 
1.136 


2.S56 


1,083 
41 
43 


l.flTO 
1.386 


3,365 


83,«21 
72.012 


lS4.9rt3 

124.730 
3l*,  Ittl 
61,:il7 
10,»40 

62,075 

58.479 
19.217 

3,724 
41 
42 


Schools  and  students. 


190V 


mn 


.SrluKils  reporting. 

liwtmctors: 

Men „ 

Women 


574 


541 


1,923 
1,377 


1,73« 
l,2n« 


Total, 


3,300 


2.996 


Total atudonts,  day  and  night  schools; 

Men,,,...... 

Women 


7S.652  72,Kg7 

67. tm  6i,sm 


1911 


1913 


600 


519 


«lfi 


1.926 
1,379 


1,768 
1,262 


1,W8 
1,006 


3.306 


2,25S   82.775   8.'>,432 


m.m%  11 J  fa 


1914 


1015 


7M 


1,731 


S43 


2,306 
1.913 


3«38S     8,750 


4.309 


sa.fiai 


»4,K70 
KS,41R 


1916 


912 


890 


2.604 
1.U87 


2,310 
2.990 


4,591 


5,240 


00.1:14   96,449 
03. 2M;  Iff*.  130 


Total. 


Total  itndenfj  In  day  schools 

Total  students  In  night  schools ....... 

A  verage  att«ndanoe»  day  school^,. , , , , 
Avenigo  attendance,  night  schools . , , . 
Total  stnden  ts  I  n  Mnnm^rdal  or  book- 
keeping  wuree. 


keoptnj 
Total  stud  ants  in  steiiographio   or 

amanuetisis  course, ................. 

Total  students  in  ooniNned  course — 
Total  students  in  telecraphy  course 

(wire)...,,  ,T-/..:. 

Pit  nnt  of  HUindttuce. day  schooL . , , 
Pt-r  cent  of  ott^^ndonce,  night  school. . 


146, . 

112,   - 

34,l<XJ|a^ 
40, 186  41 
14*560   11 

55.482  47,7C13l  51,032  43,296   49, 


40.441    44,8 
30,590  17,7 


fi3,406 

23,768 


3.413f    2,(I»«    2,713 
44i  43^         45 

41  43^  41 


48,000 
22.613 

2,134 

42 
43 


^1.801    61.315   60,52itl 


55.049;  63.yT5   72.362 
27,051   31,443   38,201 


( 


2.047  8,f48 
45  4- 
42 


3,050 
4.^ 
42 


^,554 
l,4H6 

1,341 
44 
42 


152.402 
48.481 

4,915 
43 
40 


I  Includes  attendance  in  night  schools. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  commercial  schools  reporting  each 
year  since  1900  is  shown  in  Table  1  and  in  figure  1.  A  decided  in- 
crease is  shown  since  1912.  Previous  to  this  date  a  certain  irregu- 
larity in  the  curve  exists,  an  abrupt  rise  being  evident  in  1901  and 
1902  and  a  falling  off  in  1906  and  1907.  Presumably  in  the  past 
few  years  a  more  thorough  method  has  been  used  in  procuring  reports 
than  was  used  in  the  years  immediately  preceding,  or  possibly  there 
has  been  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  private  commercial  schools 
in  submitting  reports.  The  general  rise  in  the  curve  can  not  be 
attributed  wholly  to  these  two  factors,  but  chiefly  to  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  schools  of  this  type  throughout  the  country. 
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Fxo.  2.— Distribatlon  of  890  private  oommercial  schools,  according  to  euraUment,  1917-18. 

SIZE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

By  reference  to  figure  2  it  will  be  noted  that  many  schools  are  very 
small,  248  having  an  enrollment*  of  less  than  100  for  the  year,  and 
227  having  an  enrollment  of  from  100  to  199,  inclusive.  Only  three 
schools  have  an  enrollment  exceeding  2,500.  The  median  enroll- 
ment of  the  890  schools  falls  between  186  and  187.  This  means 
that  445  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  187  or  over  and  445  schools 
have  an  enrollment  of  186  or  less.  The  median,  therefore,  falls,  m 
th?  second  bar  in  figure  2  in  the  group  having  an  enrollment  of  be- 
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tween  100  and  199,  inclusive.  If  the  enrollment  in  all  schools  is 
arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  and  the  array  is  divided  into  four 
nearly  equal  groups  of  222,  223,  222,  and  223  schools,  respectively, 
it  is  found  that  the  first  group  contains  schools  having  an  enroll- 
ment of  90  students  or  fewer;  the  second  an  enrollment  of  from  90  to 
186;  the  third  an  enrollment  of  between  187  and  400;  and  the  highest 
group,  an  enrollment  of  400  and  over.  In  other  words,  half  the 
commercial  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  between  90  and  400,  inclu- 
sive.    The  average  enrollment  is  325  students. 


20  50  40  90  60  70 

not  em  ov  schools. 
COIIVl  py  AOTOAt  MstmuTios. — .  ^  ^  Lnn  o?  squal  wstrctotios. 


Fig.  3.— Disuibution  of  students  in  private  commercial  schools,  1917-18. 

The  curve  in  figure  3  enables  the  reader  to  determine  readily  the 
percentage  of  students  in  any  desired  percentage  of  schools,  or  vice 
versa.  Reading  from  the  vertical  scale,  one  will  observe  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  about  22  per  cent  of  the  schools, 
and  00  per  cent  of  the  students  in  about  59  per  cent  of  the  schools. 
Heading  from  the  base  line,  one  may  see  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
schools  enroll  85.5  per  cent  of  the  students,  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
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schools  enroll  70.4  per  cent  of  the  students.  If  the  enrollment  were 
equally  distributed  in  all  schools,  the  curve  would  follow  the  "line 
of  equal  distribution"  in  such  a  way  that  50  per  cent  of  the  schools 
would  enroll  50  per  cent  of  the  students,  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
students  would  be  enrolled  in  70  per  cent  of  the  schools.  The  "bow- 
ing" of  the  curve  away  from  the  line  of  equal  distribution  indicates 
the  degree  of  inequality  in  the  distribution,  or,  in  technical  terms, 
the  dispersion  in  the  distribution.  The  further  the  curve  recedes 
from  the  line  of  equal  distribution  the  greater  the  dispersion.  The 
nearer  the  curve  comes  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal  axes  of  the 
graph,  the  nearer  the  maximum  dispersion  is  reached.  For  a  large 
group  of  measures  the  two  axes  represent  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  greatest  inequality  possible  between  the  largest  and  the  small^t 
schools. 

Table  2. — Derivation  cfdata,  u»ed  in  figure  3y  showing  the  distribution  of  students  in  all 
private  commercial  and  business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


SchooK 

Students. 

Groups. 

Number 
in  group. 

Percentage 
ingrouD 

Percentage 

in  this 
group  and 

inaU 
preceding 
groups- 
accumu- 
lated. 

Number 
in  group. 

Number 

in  this 

group  and 

in  all 

preceding 

groups— 

accumu- 

lated. 

Percentage 
in  group. 

In  this 
group  and 

InaU 
preceding 
groups — 
accumu- 
lated. 

1 

2 

44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 
45 
44 

15 

45 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

11 

5 

5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
76 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 

77,607 
39,976 
27,895 
23,085 
18,948 
16,504 
13,411 
11,760 
9,764 
8,817 
7,717 
6,999 
6,034 
6,347 
4,305 
3,602 
2.936 
2,328 
l,5Si 
871 

77,607 
117,583 
145,478 
168,563 
187,511 
204,015 
217,426 
220,186 
238,950 
247, 767 
255,484 
262,483 
268,517 
273,864 
278,160 
281,861 
2M,797 
287,125 
288,708 
289,579 

26.8 
13.8 
9.6 
8.0 
6.5 
5.7 
4.6 
4.1 
3.4 
8.0 
2.7 
2.4 
2.1 
1.8 
1.5 
1.3 
1.0 
.8 
.6 
.3 

26.8 

2 

40.6 

3 

50. 2 

4 

58.2 

5 

64.7 

6 

70.4 

7 

75  0 

8 

79  1 

9 

82  5 

10 

85  S 

11 

88  3 

12 

90.6 

13 '. 

92  7 

14 

94.5 

15 

96  0 

16 

97.3 

17 

^  3 

18 

99  1 

19 

99.7 

20 

100  0 

ToUl 

890 

100 

289,579 

100.0 

I  The  groups  are  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude,  i.  e.,  group  1  inchides  the  44  largest  schools;  group  2, 
the  45  next  largest,  etc 

Table  2  shows  the  method  ascertaining  the  location  of  the  curre 
just  described.  The  890  schools  were  divided  into  20  groups,  com- 
posed alternately  of  44  and  45  schools,  the  total  not  admitting  of  an 
equal  division.  Group  1  includes  the  44  largest  schools,  group  2  the 
45  next  largest  schools,  etc.  Approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  schools 
are  in  each  group.     The  nmnber  and  percentage  of  students  in  each 
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group  of  aehoola  are  determined  as  shown  in  columns  5  and  7^  and 
the  corresponding  accumulated  totals  in  columns  6  and  8.  The 
curve  is  then  located  at  the  points  on  each  5  per  cent  line  indicated 
by  the  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  each  group. 
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Flo.  4.— Total  umnbcf  ot  sJudmU  Ln  private  coomu^rclftl  icbools,  Wfh\^\%, 

ENROLLMENT. 

By  reierence  to  figure  4  of  Table  1  it  will  be  observed  that  a  decided 
increase  in  enrollment  has  taken  place  since  1010.  Tliis  increase  of 
07,191  students,  or  over  50  per  cent,  has  not  been  due  to  an  increase'i 
in  the  number  of  schnuls  rep*»rling,  since  it  has  been  shown  abov©^ 
that  there  was  an  a^Hual  de*Tea*^e  uf  22  schools  reporting.  Assuming 
that  there  arc  1,329  private  cdmnierciai  schooU  in  the  United  States, 
one  con  readily  sec  that  the  912  schools  rcpurting  in  1016  aii<l  th€ 
890  reporting  in  1918  coastitute  fair  samples  of  the  total  number. 
It  Ls  unlikely,  also,  that  larger  schofds  repc>rt<?d  in  1018  than  did  in 
1916.  The  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  enrollment  within  the  past  two 
years  has  undoubtedly  been  due  to  war  demands.  The  call  for 
rlerkSf   stenographers^    bookkeepeis,    and    telegraph    uperatom   hm 
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caused  many  students  to  enter  private  commercial  schools  where  the 
necessary  training  could  be  secured  in  the  shortest  time. 

This  conclusion  is  further  warranted  by  the  fact  that  the  large 
increment  in  enrollment  is  due  wholly  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  women  students.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  2,685,  or  27  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  men  students  enrolled  and 
an  increase  of  99,876,  or  107  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  women 
students  enrolled.  In  other  words,  the  enrollment  of  women  students 
has  more  than,  doubled  within  the  past  two  years.  From  the  graph 
it  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  more  rapid  increase  since 
1900  in  the  nimiber  of  women  than  in  the  nimtiber  of  men.  The  rate 
of  increase,  while  gradual,  does  not  become  pronounced  imtil  1918, 
The  figures  warrant,  therefore,  the  further  conclusion  that  an  increas- 
ingly larger  niunber  of  women  than  men  are  attending  private  com- 
mercial schools.    The  demand  for  stenographers,  the  large  percentage 
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Fig.  5.— students  and  average  attendance  in  day  and  night  courses  in  private  commercial  schools,  1900-19  IS. 

of  whom  are  women,  may  accoimt  for  the  rapid  rise  in  the  curve 
representing  the  enrollment  of  women.  Eliminating  from  considera- 
tion the  abnormal  statistics  for  1918,  it  is  foimd  that  from  1900  to 
1916  the  number  of  women  enrolled  shows  an  increase  of  60,101,  or 
181  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  men  enrolled  shows  an  increase  of 
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only  40,738,  or  70  per  cent.  All  this  indicates  a  shifting  in  the 
personnel  of  the  student  body.  The  slight  irregularities  in  the  curves 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  good  will  of  the  presidents  of  commercial 
schools  to  submit  a  report,  and  consequently  at  no  time  do  the  statis- 
tics present  the  whole  situation. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  DAY  AND  IN  NIGHT  COURSES. 

This  year  716  private  commercial  schools  rejwrted  night  courses. 
This  means  that  over  80  per  cent  of  such  schools  maintained  night 
courses.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  very  rapid  rise  in  enrollment 
in  night  courses  as  depicted  in  figure  6.  The  increase  has  been  very 
pronounced  since  1912,  and  especially  so  within  the  past  two  years. 
In  the  day  courses  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  for  the 
same  periods,  but  the  rate  of  increase  has  not  been  so  great.  This 
fact  can  not  be  readily  determined  from  the  graph,  but  is  very 
apparent  in  figure  6,  in  which  the  enrollment  for  each  year  has  been 
reduced  to  index  numbers. 

Tablx  3. — Method  of  computing  the  index  numbers  and  the  moving  averages  used  in 

figures. 


Yfmn. 

EnroUment. 

Index  numbers' 
lor— 

ToUI  indices  for 
5-year  periods. 

Moving  average  of 
index  numbers. 

Day 
schools. 

Night 
schools. 

Day 

schools. 

Night, 
schools. 

Day 
schools. 

Night 
schools. 

Day 
schools. 

Night 
schools. 

1 

* 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1900 

1901  . 

1902 

1903  

70,978 
81.604 
109,107 
106,9^ 
106,967 
U3,2&5 
100,995 
96,100 
124,730 
112,522 
100.746 
115,565 
102,407 
117,881 
119,572 
130,431 
128,736 

16,094 
20,470 
27,597 
30,994 
32,120 
34,205 
33,404 
32,643 
39,081 
34,160 
34,03:^ 
39.679 
35,383 
42,676 
48,491 
52.855 
63,652 

63 
73 
97 
96 
94 
101 
90 
80 
111 
100 
90 
103 
91 
105 
107 
116 
115 
M3» 
163 

40 

60 

67 

76 

79 

84 

82 

80 

96 

84 

84 

97 

87 

106 

120 

130 

157 

•204 

251 

>350 

>391 

•422 

460 

477 

466 

482 

488 

477 

490 

495 

489 

496 

622 

634 

582 

640 

«696 

*743 

«237 

«273 

*312 

356 

388 

401 

421 

426 

426 

441 

448 

458 

494 

540 

600 

717 

862 

S993 

« 1,114 

«72 

«78 

«84 

92 

96 

93 

96 

97 

96 

98 

99 

98 

99 

104 

107 

116 

128 

•139 

M48 

«47 
166 

«62 
71 

1904 

78 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1906 

80 
84 
86 
86 

1909 

88 

1910 

80 

1911 

91 

1912 

99 

19U 

1914 

108 
120 

1915 

143 

1916 

172 

1917 

>  198 

1918 

182,614 

106,965 

«223 

Average 

112,239 

40,247 

>  Obtained  by  dividing  enrollment  (or  each  year  by  the  average  enrollment. 

>  Estimated 

»  This  is  the  sum  of  the  index  numbers  from  1900  to  1904,  inclusive,  etc. 
♦  Columns  6  and  7  divided  by  5,  respectively. 


The  method  used  in  securing  these  index  numbers  is  shown  in 
Table  3.  The  enrollment  for  each  year  is  divided  by  the  average 
enrollment  for  the  years  imder  consideration,  giving  the  index  num- 
bers shown  in  colunms  4  and  5  for  day  and  night  couisesi  respec- 
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tively.  By  means  of  these  index  numbers  the  two  curves  are 
brought  nearer  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  comparisons  showing 
the  rates  of  increase  may  be  made.  The  relative  steepness  of  tlie 
slopes  of  the  two  curves  between  any  two  consecutive  points  indi- 
cates the  rate  of  change.  Thus  between  1916  and  1918  the  curve 
for  the  night  school  enrollment  shows  a  steeper  slope  than  the  cmre 
for  the  day  schools.  Consequently  a  more  rapid  change  in  ni^t 
school  enrollment  within  this  period  has  taken  place. 
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FiQ.  6.— Index  curves  showing  the  rates  of  change  in  enrollment  hi  day  and  night  coozses  la  pdrate  oam- 

mercial  schocds,  190Q-1018. 

THE  MOVING  AVERAGE  OF  INDEX  NUMBERS. 

In  both  curves  certain  irregularities  will  be  observed.  Undoubt- 
edly these  low  points  are  due  more  to  the  failure  of  commercial 
schools  to  submit  reports  than  to  any  other  factor.  K  all  schools 
had  reported  each  year  presumably  a  more  gradual  rise  would  have 
appeared  in  the  curves.  To  eliminate  these  fluctuations  in  the 
index  curves,  moving  averages  have  been  applied.  The  method 
employed  in  securing  the  points  used  in  locating  these  moving 
averages  is  shown  in  Table  3.     For  example,  to  secure  the  point 
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for  the  day  school  moving  average  in  1910  the  corresponding  index 
numbers  for  1908  to  1912,  inclusive,  are  added.  In  other  words, 
111,  100,  90,  103,  and  91  are  added  to  give  the  corresponding  total 
for  1910  in  column  6.  This  total  of  496  is  divided  by  5,  since  5 
consecutive  numbers  have  been  used  in  securing  it.  TTie  quotient, 
99,  is  placed  in  column  8  and  is  used  in  locating  the  moving  average 
for  the  day  school  in  1910.  In  a  similar  manner  the  other  points 
are  determined.  It  is  necessary  in  computing  the  first  two  and  the 
last  two  points  in  the  series  to  repeat  the  index  numbers  at  each 
end  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  secure  the  interval  of  5  years. 
The  two  points  on  each  curve  at  either  end  may  be  fictitious,  there- 
fore, since  the  data  beyond  the  limits  of  the  period  imder  con- 
sideration have  not  been  or  could  not  be  secured.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  terminal  numbers  are  repeated.  By  reference  again  to 
figure  6,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  moving  averages  have  only  slight 
fluctuations  and  that  the  one  for  the  night  school  rises  more  rapidly 
throughout  the  period  imder  discussion  than  does  the  moving  average 
for  the  day  school.  This  means  that  the  enrollment  in  night  schools 
is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  enrollment  in  day  schools. 
In  fact,  the  enrollment  in  night  schools  since  1900  has  increased 
560  per  cent,  while  the  enrollment  in  day  schools  has  increased  only 
157  per  cent.  Without  doubt  these  percentages  would  not  have 
been  so  large  had  not  the  war  demands  for  commercial  school  gradu- 
ates been  so  great. 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  IN  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

In  figure  5  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  per  cent  of  average 
attendance  b  greater  in  day  or  night  schools.  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion the  per  cent  of  average  attendance  for  each  year  since  1905 
has  been  computed  for  both  day  and  night  schools  and  the  results 
inserted  in  Table  1.  By  reference  to  this  table  it  will  be  foimd  that 
the  average  attendance  in  the  day  schools  varies  from  40  per  cent 
in  1906  to  47  per  cent  in  1914.  Since  the  latter  date  a  gradual 
decrease  is  shown.  These  percentages  are  significant,  yet  likely 
to  be  misconstrued.  They  do  not  mean  that  each  student  attends 
only  47  per  cent  of  the  time  while  he  is  in  school.  Of  course,  absence 
while  in  attendance  cuts  down  the  percentage,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  such  absence  amounts  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  small  percentages  mean  that  in  the  ''average^'  private 
commercial  school  the  time  required  to  complete  the  course  is  very 
short,  even  less  than  6  months.  Assuming  that  the  capacity  of  an 
**  average*'  commercial  school  is  200  students  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  200  is  reported  and  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year  is  400, 
evidently  the  'turnover''  in  the  school  during  the  year  is  100  per 
cent.     In  other  words,  the  student  body  must  change  once  during 
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the  year.  Consequently  the  '^ average''  student  would  remain  only 
6  months  in  the  institution.  Allowing  for  absence  while  students 
are  actually  enrolled ,  the  percentages  given  in  Table  1  would  un- 
doubtedly be  less  than  60  per  cent,  and  consequently  the  '* average" 
student  in  private  commercial  schools  does  not  remain  longer  than 
6  months.  The  fact  that  some  students  are  enrolled  for  a  part 
of  two  consecutive  years  does  not  modify  this  conclusion,  since 
consecutive  reports  show  approximately  the  same  percentages  of 
"turnover*'  and  since  'leftovers*'  will  be  counted  both  in  enroll- 
ment and  average  attendance.  It  is  true  that  some  students  enter 
commercial  schools  but  do  not  complete  the  course.  This  tendency 
makes  the  "  turnover''  greater  than  if  all  should  remain  to  graduate. 
A  sufficient  allowance  has  probably  already  been  made  to  com- 
pensate for  withdrawals.  A  casual  glance  at  columns  22,  23,  and 
25  in  Table  20  will  convince  the  reader  that  this  conclusion  is  sound. 
An  inspection  of  the  graphs  herein  on  tuition  rates  for  all  courses 
except  the  combined  will  reveal  a  central  tendency  in  the  bars 
representing  3}  to  6  months  or  6}  to  9  months.  These  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  chapter.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  general 
there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  percentage  of  average  attendance 
from  1905  to  1914.     After  this  date  a  decrease  is  evident. 
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Fio.  7.— EoroUnieQt  in  the  leBding  oounes  of  stody  dlered  by  private  commercial  schools,  1900-1918. 
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^^P  In  iii^ht  schools  no  pronouncetl  tendency  is  evident  in  the  per- 
centages of  attendance  given  in  Table  1.     In  191S  the  percentage  ia 
smaller  than  it  has  ]>een  since  1906.     Few  schools  reportcil  the  time 
retjuired  for  graduation  from  the  night  course;  consequently,  these 
items    have   not   been    tabulated    in    this   report.     From    a    casual 
inspection  of  the  reports  submitted,  it  appears  that  it  takes  about 
twice  as  long  to  complete  the  night  course  as  the  day  course.     There- 
fore, the  percentages  given  for  the  night  course  in  Table  1  show  the 
^*  turnover''  but  afford  no  index  as  to  the  average  time  required  to 
complete  the  night  course. 

ENROLLMENT   BY  COUUSE  OF  STUDY. 

It  will  be  observ^ed  in  figure  7  that  a  decided  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  stenographic  courses  is  shown  in  1918.     The 
number  increased  from  70,554  in  1916  to  152,402  in  191rS,  or  116  per 
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;ent.     This  abnormal  increase  has  presTimai>ly  been  caused  by  the 
lemand  for  stenographers  on  account  of  the  war.     The  enrollment 
a  the  combined  course  which  includes  a  stud}'   of  shorthand  also 
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shows  a  gradual  rise  since  1910,  but  no  very  pronounced  increase  is 
evident  in  1918.  Evidently  the  demand  for  stenographers  in  1918 
was  so  insistent  that  few  students  would  resist  it  long  enough  to 
complete  both  a  stenographic  and  a  bookkeeping  course.  The  book- 
keeping or  commercial  course  shows  in  general  a  decrease  fron  1902 
to  1912,  and  a  gradual  increase  since  that  time.  This  course  evidently 
did  not  receive  a  very  great  impetus  on  account  of  war  conditions. 
The  bookkeeping  course  in  1900  apparently  was  more  iK)pular  than 
the  other  courses  offered  in  private  commercial  schools.  It  con- 
tinued to  lead  until  1911.  Since  1911  the  stenographic  course  has 
been  decidedly  the  most  popular. 

Since  the  curves  in  figure  7  are  so  far  apart,  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
the  increases  in  enrollment  in  the  various  courses  offered.  For 
example,  was  the  increase  in  enrollment  in  the  course  in  telegraphy 
(wire),  from  1916  to  1918,  proportionally  as  great  as  the  correspond- 
increase  in  the  combined  or  in  the  bookkeeping  course  ?  To  answer 
such  questions  the  enrollments  given  in  figure  7  have  been  reduced 
to  index  numbers  which  are  plotted  in  figure  8.  From  this  graph 
it  vnll  be  noted  that  the  slope  of  the  curve  for  the  course  in  telegraphy 
(wire)  is  steeper  between  1916  and  1918  than  either  of  the  curves  for 
the  bookkeeping  or  the  combined  course.  The  relative  rate  of 
increase  has,  therefore,  been  greater.  However,  for  the  same  interval 
the  curve  for  the  stenographic  course  is  steeper  even  than  that  for 
the  coiurse  in  telegraphy  (wire).  In  the  rate  of  increase  in  enroll- 
ment, therefore,  between  1916  and  1918,  the  stenographic  ranks  first; 
the  telegraphic,  second;  the  combined,  third;  and  the  bookkeeping, 
fourth.  Similar  comparisons  might  be  made  between  any  other  two 
consecutive  intervals.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relative 
positions  of  the  curves  do  not  indicate  rates  of  increase.  Only  the 
slope  or  steepness  of  the  curves  shows  the  rate  of  increase.  For 
example,  between  1916  and  1918  the  curve  for  the  combined  course 
stands  above  the  *  *  telegraphic ' '  curve,  but  the  latter  shows  the  greater 
increase  during  this  period.  By  means  of  index  curves  inconspicuous 
fluctuations  in  original  curves  running  near  the  base  of  the  graph  are 
magnified  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  th^m  comparable  with  the 
corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  original  curves  more  centrally 
located  in  the  graph  of  the  absolute  data.  In  other  words,  index 
curves  facilitate  comparisons  which  could  not  be  made  from  the 
original  graph. 
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Tajble^. —  Method  of  computing  the  index  numbers  and  the  moving  a'»erage«  uted  in 

fiffure  8. 


Enrollment,  1 

>y  courses. 

Index  numbers  for—* 
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Steno- 
Itraphic 
course- 
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bined 
course. 

rapliy 
(wire) 
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fi0r3«3 

72,053 
%0HO 
n7,554 
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n,m 

57,271 
82,075 
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51,022 
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34,505 
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The  inetliod  usihI  in  computing  the  index  nunil>ers  used  in  fi^re  8 
IS  shown  ill  Table  4.  The  enrollment  for  each  year  is  divided  by 
the  average  enrollment  in  each  course  since  1900.  The  quotients 
obtained  in  tliis  way  are  called  ''index'*  numbers  and  are  used  in 
locating  the  curves  in  the  ''index'*  ^j^ph.  This  method  of  showing 
rates  of  change  has  come  into  general  use. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

A8  woidd  naturally  be  anticipated,  the  curve  representing  the 
n  acliing  staff  as  shown  in  figure  9  takes  roughly  the  same  general 
ti-end  as  the  curve  representing  the  student  body  shown  in  a  previous 
graph.  Alter  1912  a  rapid  rise  is  evident  in  each.  In  1918»  however, 
Oh^  increast*  in  enrollment  is  much  more  pronounced  than  the  increase 
in  the*  teaching  force,  the  former  being  approximately  50  per  cent 
and  the  latter  only  14  per  cent.  These  percentages  W(»uld  indicate 
t!iat  private  commercial  schools  in  1918  had  an  unnsuaUy  large 
number  of  students  enrolled,  to  each  mstructor  employed.  Evi- 
dently the  teaching  staff  had  a  heav)^  ''load"  in  1917--18. 

Another  similarity  exists  between  the  '*enroUmeDt'*  curves  and  the 

*' instructor''  curvt^s,  viz,  the  curve  representing  the  women  gradually 

approaches  the  one  representing  the  men,  the  former  citissing  the 

latter  in  the  interval  1916  to  1918,  in  both  curves.     This  condition 

142550"— :jt> 2 
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means  that  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  of  instmctora  in  pin't 
commercial  schools  are  women.  Undoubtedly  the  conres  ^oiildir 
have  crossed  in  1918  had  not  the  war  called  so  many  men  into  t 
Army.     However,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  decided  tendency!' 
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Fio.  9.— Numbw  of  Instroctocs  in  private  oominereial  schools,  1900-191^. 

them  to  interchange  positions,  and  miless  some  imforeseen  counter- 
acting influence  appears  they  may  retain  in  the  future  the  relative 
positions  now  occupied.  The  slight  exception  to  this  tendency  in 
1915  and  1916  may  be  due  to  incomplete  reports.  Barring  from  con- 
sideration the  unusual  statistics  for  1918,  it  is  significant  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  184  per  cent  in  the  number  of  women  teachers 
since  1900,  but  an  increase  of  only  84  per  cent  in  the  nimiber  of  men 
teachers. 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  PER  INSTRUCTOR. 

In  order  to  show  the  niunber  of  students  per  instructor  iu  private 
commercial  schools  the  data  given  in  figure  10  have  been  computed 
and  arranged.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the 
year  was  not  used  in  ascertaining  this  distribution  as  the  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  year  is  usually  more  than  twice  the  nmnber  actually 
present  each  day.  To  ascertain  a  fair  average  for  the  distribution, 
the  average  daily  attendance  in  each  school  reporting  such  attendance 
was  divided  by  the  total  number  of  instructors  in  corresponding 
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schools.  The  quotients  obtained  were  then  arranged  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  The  result  is  what  is  known  as  a  ''skewed"  distribution; 
that  is,  there  are  more  mefisures  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  of  the 
central  tendency.  The  most  common  number  of  students  to  each 
instructor  is  from  16  to  20,  inclusive.  In  all,  143  schools  have  this 
''load."  Almost  an  equal  number  of  schools  (138)  fall  in  the  next 
higher  group  with  a  load  varying  from  21  to  25,  inclusive.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  476  schools,  or  69  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  690  schools  reporting  the  data  used  in  the  construction  of  this 
distribution  table,  have  from  11  to  30  students  per  instructor.     While 
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Fio.  10.— Average  nmnber  of  stodents  per  instniotor  in  690  private  oominercial  schools,  1917-18. 

no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  exact  range  of  the  "mid- 
dle half'*  of  the  distribution,  it  may  be  safely  said  the  four  bars 
included  between  the  limits  11  and  30,  inclusive,  represent  the 
"safety  zone."  Schools  having  a  load  of  10  or  fewer  students  per 
instructor,  or  more  than  30,  may  be  in  "danger  zones."  Possibly 
in  certain  types  of  commercial  schools  it  may  not  be  discreditable  to 
fall  in  the  extremes  of  the  distribution.  It  may  be  added,  however, 
that  this  graph  does  not  include  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools,  in  which  the 
enrollment  per  instructor  is  usually  very  large,  nor  denominational 
schools,  in  which  the  load  is  very  small.     Only  purely  nondenomina- 
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tional  private  comhiercial  and  business  schools  have  been  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  curve. 

Several  private  commercial  schools  refused  to  report  this  year  on 
the  ground  that  other  commercial  schools  exaggerated  their  enroll- 
ment in  submitting  a  report.  The  skewed  distribution  shown  in 
this  graph  seems  to  uphold  the  criticism  offered  by  the  few  schools 
declining  to  report.  If  several  schools  reported  an  exaggerated 
attendance  but  the  actual  number  of  instructors,  an  asymmetrical 
distribution  would  result  such  as  that  shown  in  the  bar  diagram. 
At  any  rate,  the  lack  of  symmetry  shows  that  there  is  a  larger  number 
of  schools  reporting  an  imusually  large  average  number  of  students 
to  an  instructor  than  a  small  one.  It  may  be  added,  further,  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  most  efficient  instruction  can  be  given  when 
the  average  exceeds  45  students  to  an  instructor. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the. number  of  students  per  instructor 
is  not  the  same  as  the  average  size  of  classes.  If  a  school  had  400 
students  in  attendance  each  day  and  20  instructors  employed,  each 
teacher  would  be  charged  with  instructing  an  equivalent  of  20  students 
daily  in  all  subjects  pursued  by  them.  If  each  student  had  5  recita- 
tions daily  and  each  instructor  4  classes  the  size  of  each  class  would 
be  25. 

The  average  daily  attendance  used  in  compiling  this  graph  in- 
cludes the  average  attendance  in  both  day  and  night  classes.  Pos- 
sibly some  teachers  .give  instruction  to  students  in  both  kinds  of 
classes.  If  such  condition  exists  in  any  school,  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  load  for  the  instructors  is  the  same  as  represented 
above.  It  would  be  advantageous^  for  each  school  to  ascertain  its 
own  location  in  the  graph  from  the  statistics  incorporated  in  the  fol- 
lowing detailed  tables.  If  it  falls  in  the  "danger  zone''  it  should  be 
abl(5  to  justify  its  position  both  to  the  insti-uctors  employed  and  to 
the  students  taught. 

LENGTH  OF  DAILY  SESSION. 

From  figure  11  it  will  be  noted  that  the  most  common  length  of 
the  daily  session  is  5  hours  or  more,  but  less  than  6  hours.  A  total 
of  355  schools  fall  in  this  group.  The  next  group,  almost  as  large, 
consisting  of  253  schools,  maintains  a  daily  session  of  6  hours  or 
more,  but  less  than  7  hours.  Out  of  the  751  nondenomina tional 
private  commercial  and  business  schools  reporting  the  length  of  the 
daily  session,  608  hold  a  session  of  5  or  6  hours.  In  other  words,  81 
per  cent  of  such  schools  fall  within  the  two  long  bars  in  the  graph. 
The  lack  of  symmetry  of  this  distribution — ^not  so  pronounced,  how- 
ever, as  that  shown  for  the  teaching  load  in  the  preceding  graph — 
may  partly  nullify  the  assumption  that  a  few  schools  reported  an 
exaggerated  enrollment,  since  with  a  heavy  load  teachers  might  bo 
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obliged  to  work  "long'^  hours  and  not  necessarily  have  large  classes 
at  any  one  time. 
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Fio.  11.— Length  of  the  daily  session  in  751  private  commercial  schools,  1917-18. 

This  graph  does  not  include  the  length  of  daily  session  in  the  night 

school.     By  reference  to  the  detailed  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 

it  will  be  observed  that  night  classes  are  usually  held  for  2  or  2^ 

hours.     In  the  schedule  used  in  collecting  information  for  this  report 

no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  students  were  obliged 

to  remain  for  the  entire  day  session,  it  being  assumed  that  schools 

generally  require  attendance  for  the  entire  day.     The  assumption 

evidently  is  erroneous  for  schools  holding  a  daily  session  of  8  hours 

or  more. 

TUITION  FEES. 

In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the 
tuition  rates  charged  by  private  commercial  schools.  These  rates 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  course  taken,  and  higher  rates  are  charged 
for  day  than  for  night  courses.  Again,  some  schools  charge  a  tuition 
rate  by  the  month,  and  others  require  payment  for  the  entire  course. 
In  most  schools  the  student  may  pay  either  by  the  month  or  purchase 
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a  scholarship  good  for  the  entu^e  course.  In  general,  the  cost  of  taking 
a  course  and  paying  by  the  month  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  scholar- 
ship, unless  the  student  completes  the  course  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  is  ordinarily  required.  The  data  on  which  the  following  graphs 
are  based  are  all  tabulated  in  Table  20.  This  study  of  tuition  rates 
does  not  include  rates  charged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  denominational 
schools.  In  the  following  figures  the  int^ral  number  of  dollars 
includes  also  any  fractional  part  of  the  int^er  as  well.  Thus  S9 
includes  $9  up  to  $9.99. 

TUmON  FEES  IN  THE  DAY  COUBSE  PEB  MONTH. 

As  will  be  noted  from  figure  12,  the  usual  charge  by  the  month  for 
tuition  for  either  the  stenographic,  the  bookkeeping,  the  combined, 
or  the  telegraphic  (wire)  course  varies  from  $9  to  $16.  TTie  charge 
is  usually  $10,  $12,  or  $15.  A  comparatively  smaQ  number  of  schools 
charge  a  monthly  tuition  rate  of  $13,  or  $14,  or  fraction  thereof,  as 
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Fio.  12.— Tuition  fee  per  month  in  the  day  course  in  private  commercial  schools,  1917-18. 

indicated  in  the  figure.  Any  school  charging  tuition  rates  desigr 
nated  by  the  two  groups  of  bars  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  graph 
must  either  offer  a  very  high  grade  of  instruction,  maintain  very 
long  daily  sessions,  or  else  charge  an  unusually  high  rate  of  .tuition. 
Conversely,  schools  charging  only  $5  to  $8,  inclusive,  either  offer  an 
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mexpcnsive  grade  of  instruction,  maintain  very  short  daily  sessions, 
or  charge  unduly  Tow  tuition  rates,  Tliis  graph  probably  represents 
accurately  the  tuition  rates  charged  by  priTate  commercial  schools^ 
since  in  it  are  given  the  tuition  rates  charged  by  612  schools  offering 
the  commercial  course,  by  636  schools  offering  the  stenographic 
course,  by  458  schools  offering  the  combined  courses,  and  by  35  schools 
teaching  wire  telegraphy.  It  would  be  dilTtcult^  indeed,  to  assemble 
a  more  representative  list  of  schools  than  has  been  included  in  this 
graph, 

TTjmOJi    FEES    IN   THE   NIGHT    COURSE    PER    MONTH. 

It  win  be  observed  in  figure  13  that  the  usual  tuition  rates  charged 
for  the  night  course  are  lower  than  the  corresponding  rates  for  the 
day  course,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  figure.  In  no  case  does  the 
rate  for  the  night  coui*se  exceed  $10  per  month.  The  usual  charge 
is  $5,  as  shown  in  the  graph,  -\bout  half  as  many  schools  charge  S6, 
or  some  fraction  thereof,  and  a  still  smaller  group  charge  only  $4. 
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Fig.  13.— Tuition  fee  per  montli  in  ttw  night  course  In  prtrate  oonunerciat  scboots^  lOlT^lB. 

A  number  of  schools  charge  $7  to  $1 0  for  each  course.  It  is  of  interest 
{<}  note  that  the  longest  black  bar,  cross-hatched  bar,  and  single- 
hatched  bar,  which  represent  the  commcrciiJ,  stenographic,  and 
combined  courses,  respectively,  fall  in  the  same  group  of  bars,  viz, 
in  the  $5  group.     One  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  general  the 
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same  monthly  charge  is  made  for  each  of  these  three  courses.  The 
same  conclusion  might  be  made  for  the  ''tel^raphic^'  bars,  but  as 
only  28  schools  offer  a  night  course  in  wire  telegraphy,  any  deduc- 
tion made  might  be  subject  to  question.  Any  school  charging 
tuition  rates  of  $3,  $7,  $8,  $9,  or  $10  falls  in  a  "danger  zone"  m 
the  graph. 

TmTION   RATES   FOR   ENTIRE   DAY   COURSES. 

It  was  found  more  difficult  to  show  graphically  the  tuition  rates 
charged  students  for  the  entire  course  in  the  day  school  than  it  was 
to  show  the  rate  by  the  month,  since  the  time  required  to  complete 
the  entire  course  varies  in  different  schools  and  with  the  course 
pursued.  For  example,  in  one  school  it  takes  12  months  to  complete 
the  stenographic  course,  while  in  another  it  takes  only  3  months, 
Evidently  the  former  school  will  make  the  higher  charge  for  tuition. 
To  evade  difficulties  like  these,  the  schools  offering  each  course  were 
divided  into  5  groups.  Group  1  includes  all  schools  in  which  it  was 
estimated  that  the  course  could  be  completed  in  3  months  or  less; 
group  2,  from  3^  to  6  months,  inclusive;  group  3,  from  6^  to  9  months; 
group  4,  from  9^  to  12  months;  and  group  5,  from  12^  to  15  months. 
This  grouping  has  not  been  done  arbitrarily,  as  the  schools  seem  to 
fall  readily  into  this  classification.  For  example,  many  schools 
estimate  that  6  months  are  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
course,  others  6  to  8  months  or  6  to  9  months.  Where  two  limiting 
numbers  have  been  reported,  the  average  of  the  two  has  been  used 
in  locating  the  school  in  the  graph.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  figures 
which  follow  that  the  majority  of  the  schools  fall  in  groups  2  and  3, 
the  former  group  including  Uie  larger  number  for  the  commercial, 
the  stenographic,  and  the  telegraphic  (wire)  courses,  and  the  latter 
leading  in  the  combined  course,  as  would  naturally  be  anticipated. 
These  facts  verify  the  deduction  drawn  above  that  the  average  time 
required  to  complete  a  course  in  a  private  commercial  school  does  not 
exceed  6  months.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
school  does  not  always  fall  in  the  same  group  in  each  graph.  A 
school  might  fall  in  group  3  when  the  tuition  charge  for  the  entire 
stenographic  course  is  considered,  but  in  group  6  when  the  charge 
for  the  combined  course  is  considered. 

TUITION  RATES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  €X)MMERCIAL  OR  BOOKKEEPING  DAY 

COURSE. 

A  remarkable  symmetry  is  evident  in  figure  14  in  groups  2  and  3, 
showing  that  almost  as  large  a  proportion  of  schools  charge  a  tuition 
rate  in  excess  of  the  usual  charge  as  charge  a  lower  rate.  A  slight 
irregularity  toward  the  right  of  the  graph,  in  group  3,  is  apparent. 
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If  lines  were  drawn  joining  the  tops  of  corresponding  bars,  two 
almost  perfect  curves  would  be  seen,  each  possessing  remarkable 
s}Tninetry*  The  slight  rise  at  the  right  in  the  curve  for  group  3 
shows  that  a  few  schools  chaise  unusuall}^  higli  rates.  The  curve 
is  sUghtly  skewed  in  this  direction.  The  highest  curve  represents 
the  number  of  schools  which  offer  a  course  requiring  from  3  J  to  6 
montlis  for  completion  and  charge  the  tuition  rates  inserted  just 
below  the  base  line*  This  means  that  the  largest  number  of  schools 
(217)  are  included  in  group  2,  and  that  the  most  customary  charge 
for  the  entire  bookkeeping  course,  covering  a  ]>eritHl  from  'A^  to  6 
months,  is  from  $60  to  $69,  inchisive.  Schools  charging  higher  or 
lower  rates  can  not  justify  their  charge  on  the  ground  that  they 
offer  a  longer  or  a  shorter  course.  In  a  similar  way  it  is  evident 
that  the  most  usual  chaise  made  for  this  course  by  schools  offering 
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a  course  covering  a  period  from  6^  to  1)  months,  inclusive,  is  from 
$70  to  $79,  inclusive.  No  central  tendency  is  evident  for  schools 
fulling  in  either  groups  1,  4>  or  5.  The  small  number  of  schools 
in  each  group,  viz,  11,  44,  and  7,  respectively,  does  not  justify  any 
deductions.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  several  schools  charge 
unusually  high  rates;  11  schools  charging  $130  or  more  for  the 
course. 
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Altogether,  454  schools  reported  the  tuition  rate  charged  for  the 
commercial  or  bookkeeping  course.  Of  this  number,  217  schools, 
or  48  per  cent,  offer  a  course  extending  from  3^  to  6  months;  and  85 
of  these,  or  39  per  cent,  charge  a  fee  ranging  from  $60  to  $69.  Again, 
175  schools,  or  39  per  cent  of  the  total  number  reporting,  maintain  a 
6^  to  9  months'  course;  and  48  of  these,  or  27  per  cent,  charge  a  fee 
of  $70  to  $79.  Only  44  schools,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  offer  a  9^  to  12  months'  coiuse,  and  the  charge  for  tuition 
in  most  instances  is  over  $100. 


TUITION  RATES  FOR  THE  ENTIRE  STENOGRAPHIC  DAT  COURSE. 

Figure  15  contains  two  v6ry  symmetrical  distributions  similar  to 
the  corresponding  ones  in  figure  14.  In  other  words,  groups  2  and  3 
in  this  graph  have  almost  the  same  number  of  schools  charging  lower 
or  higher  tuition  fees  than  the  rate  indicated  by  the  longest  bar  in 
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Fio.  l&^Toltioa  foe  for  the  entire  stenographic  course  in  privmte  commercial  schools  for  the  day  course, 

1917-18. 

the  group.  In  the  3^  to  6  months'  group  the  mostcommonrateis  $60 
to  $69,  88  schools  charging  this  fee.  In  all,  64  schools  charge  a  lower 
and  70  schools  a  higher  rate  than  this.  In  the  6^  to  9  months' 
group  49  schools  charge  a  tuition  fee  of  from  $70  to  $79.  Altogether, 
in  this  group  63  schools  charge  a  lower  and  95  a  higher  rate  than  this. 
Greater  variation  from  the  central  tendency  is  shown  in  this  group 
than  in  group  2.     In  other  words,  the  distribution  is  slightly  skewed 
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in  the  Jirection  of  higher  tuition  rates.     Any  school  ftilliiig  in  tliis 
group  and  charging  $110  or  more  for  the  course  should  be  able  to 
justify  its  action.     The  single-hatched   bars   representing  group   4 
in  this  graph  show  the  same  irregularity  as  the  corresponding  bars 
did  in  the  next  preceding  graph.     Likewise,  groups   I   and  5  are 
small  and  consequently  show  no  marked  central  tenck*ncy. 

Altogether  tlie  tuition  rates  for  the  stenngraphic  course  in  463 
schools  are  represented  in  tlus  figure.     Of  this  total,  222  schools, 
or  48  per  cent^  oflFer  courses  requiring  from  3  J  to  6  months  for  com- 
pletion;  and  197  schools,  or  43  per  cent,  offer  courses  requiring  from 
6i  to  9  months  for  completion.     In  other  words^  91  per  cent  of  the 
schools  representeil  in   this  graph  fall  in   these  two  groups.     This 
tendency  to  centralize  around  a  6  months'  course  further  supports 
the  statement  made  above  that  the  ** average"  graduate  from  a 
private  commercial  school  has  had  only  six  months  of  training, 

TXnriON    RATES    FOR    THE    ENTIRE    COMBINED    DAT    COUKSE. 

As  it  takes  about  twice  as  long  to  complete  the  combined  course 
as  either  the  bookkeeping  or  the  stenographic  course,  a  hip^her  scholar- 
ship fee  is  necessarily  charged.    In  figure  16  it  wiU  be  observed  that 
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no  schools  undertake  to  give  this  course  in  three  months  or  less, 
consequently,   group    1    is   not   represented.     There   are   relatively 
Fewer  schools  in  groups  2  and  3  than  in  the  two  graphs  next  preceding. 
The  majority  of  the  schools  are  found  in  group  4;  that  is  they  require 
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from  9i  to  12  months  for  the  completion  of  the  course.    Altogether, 
321  schools  reported  the  scholarship  fee  charged  for  the  combined 
course.    Of  this  number,  172  schools,  or  54  per  cent,  fall  in  group  4. 
The  customary  fee  charged  students  in  schools  of  this  type  for  this 
course  is  from  $100  to  $139,  inclusive.     Only  30  schools  charge  a 
higher  rate,  while  33  charge  a  lower  rate.    In  the  schools  in  group  5, 
that  is  in  schools  offering  a  course  requiring  from  12 J  to  15  months 
for  completion,  the  largest  group  of  schools  charge  from  $140  to 
$149.     Two  other  groups  almost  as  large,  consisting  of  12  schools 
each,  charge  $100  to  $119  and  $120  to  $139,  respectively.      It  will 
be  noticed   that  remarkable  symmetry  is  evident  for  the  single- 
hatched,  double-hatched,  and  black  bars.     A  tendency  for  a  few 
schools  to  charge  an  unusually  high  fee  is  shown  in  the  isolated  bars 
at  the  right. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  listed  in  figure  16,  12  schools  offer  a 
combined  course  extending  from  16  to  42  months  and  charge  tuition 
fees  varying  from  $60  in  one  school  to  $270  in  another.  Only  3 
schools  have  a  course  longer  than  18  months,  and  5  offer  an  18 
months'  course.  The  usual  charge  for  the  course  ranges  from  $110 
to  $180. 

TUITION  FEE  CHARGED  FOB  THE  ENTIBE  DAT  0OUB8E  IN  WIRE 

TELEOBAPHT. 

As  will  be  noted  in  figure  17,  only  25  schools  reported  the  scholar- 
ship fee  charged  for  the  entire  day  course  in  wire  telegraphy.  No 
schools  appear  in  groups  1,  4,  or  5.  In  all,  19  schools  offer  a  course 
requiring  from  3  J  to  6  months  to  complete  it,  and  6  schools  give  a 
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6i  to  i)  montlis'  ci>ursi\  In  the  former  group  3  schools  charge  from 
$50  to  $5^3;  7  schools,  $60  to  $69;  8  schools,  $70  to  $79;  and  1  school, 
$120  to  $129.  The  most  usual  fee  is  from  $60  U^  $79.  The  fee 
charged  for  the  longer  courses  varies  from  $50  to  $130  and  over,  no 
centnil  tendency  or  customary  fee  bemg  evident 

TUITION  FEES  CRABGKB  FOE  OTHER  COUKSES. 

By  reference  to  detailed  Tables  14^  15,  16,  and  17,  the  tuition  fees 
charged  hy  intlividual  schools  for  courses  in  wireless  telegraphy, 
accountancy,  secretarial  coursep  and  course  in  salesmanship,  respec- 
tively, will  be  found.  Since  these  groups  are  small^  nothing  wouhl 
he  gained  by  presenting  the  data  graphically.  In  these  tables  the 
tuition  fee  charged  is  shown  for  both  day  and  night  courses  by  the 
month  and  for  the  entire  day  course.  The  number  of  months  usually 
required  for  completing  the  entire  day  course  is  given  in  these  respec- 
tive tables.  A  casual  inspection  of  these  detailed  tables  shows  that 
there  is  no  customary  chaise  for  the  entire  day  course  and  no  usual 
time  required  for  completing  it.  In  fact,  these  courses  have  not 
become  generally  standardized,  and  time  required  for  completing 
tliem  may  he  either  long  or  short  and  the  tuition  rate  low^  high,  or 
even  exorbitant.     Frequenth^  no  data  have  been  submitted. 

SHORTHAND  SYSTEMS  TAUGHT. 

On  the  schedule  used  in  collecting  data  for  thb  report  the  ftiUowing 
question  was  asked,  ''What  systems  of  shorthand  do  you  teach?" 
On  the  blank  the  schools  also  reported  the  total  nnniber  of  t^tudenta 
taking  the  stenographic  course.  From  the  replies  to  these  two  ques- 
tions and  from  the  published  tabulation  of  the  repliet^  to  the  fii-st 
question  in  1916,  Table  5  has  been  made  and  the  foUo\\ing  graphs 
have  been  constructed  and  conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  Table  5 
ropresenta  a  mass  of  data  which  is  very  difheult  to  comprehend 
without  the  use  of  the  graphic  presentations  following. 

In  1918,  53  different  systems  of  shorthand  were  reported*  Four- 
teen systems  which  were  reported  in  1910  were  not  reported  in  1918, 
and  11  new  83^ terns  were  reported  in  1918.  It  may  be  addetl  that 
tliis  study  of  shorthand  systems  taught  includes  all  schools  rei>orting, 
both  nondenoniinational  and  denominational. 

Ab  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  blank  used  in  collecting 
the  data  just  how  many  students  are  taking  each  system  of  shorthand 
in  all  schools  reportmg  it  is  thought  advisable  to  consider  in  the  fol- 
lowing ])agt«  the  schools  teaching  one  s\^tem  only  as  well  as  those 
teaching  one  or  more  systems.  From  the  one-system  schools  the 
number  of  students  enroUed  in  each  system  can  be  ascertained, 
while  this  information  is  not  available  for  tlie  dilleront  systems  in 
schools  teaching  more  than  t)iie  system.  Figure  I  s  etial)les  the  reader 
to  ascertaiji  at  a  glance  the  relative  number  of  schools  iucluded  in 
each  classitication. 
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NUMBEB   OF  SHORTHAND  8TSTEM8  TAVOHT  IN  lEAOH  SCHOOL. 

By  reference  to  this  figure  it  will  be  noted  that  50  schools  reporting 
did  not  teach  shorthand  in  1918;  547  taught  only  one  system;  202, 
two  systems;  38,  three  systems;  11,  four  systems;  2,  five  systems; 
1,  six  systems;  8  replies  were  indeterminate;  and  31  schools  did  not 
report  the  names  of  the  systems  taught,  although  they  offered 
shorthand  courses.  Eliminating  from  consideration  all  schoob  not 
reporting  the  exact  number  of  systems  taught  or  not  offering  steno- 
graphic courses,  it  is  found  that  68  per  coit  of  the  801  schoo^  report- 
ing such  information  offered  only  one  system  of  shorthand     In 
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Flo.  18.— Number  of  systems  of  shorthand  taught  in  890  private  oommercial  schools,  1917-18. 

1916,  out  of  a  total  of  701  schools  reporting  corresponding  data,  480 
schools,  or  68  per  cent,  taught  only  one  system.  Apparently,  there- 
fore, there  has  been  no  change  since  1916  in  the  relative  number  of 
schools  teaching  only  one  system  of  shorthand.  Eliminating  the 
50  schools  not  teaching  shorthand,  the  8  schools  whose  replies  were 
indefinite,  and  the  31  schools  not  reporting  the  systems  taught,  it  is 
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found  that  93  per  cent,  or  practiciilly  all  commercial  schools  in  1918| 
teach  only  one  or  two  systems  of  shorthand.  m 

WJl.XT    SYSTEMS    THE    LARGEST    SCHOOLS   TEACH.  | 

It  19  of  special  interest  to  know  what  systems  of  shorthand  the 
largest  schools  teach.  To  answer  this  (jnei^tion  figure  19  has  been 
prepared.  It  was  found  that  76  schools  enroDed  500  students  or 
more  in  the  stenogi^aphic  course  and  these  schools  were  arbitrarily 
chosen  for  the  construction  of  this  figure.  Of  the  76  srhools,  44J 
taught  only  one  system,  and  32,  tB'o  or  more  systems  of  shorthand." 
It  should  be  reniemtjeredj  however^  that  the  number  (500)  is  about 
twice  as  large  as  the  number  actually  present  at  any  one  time  in  the 
schools  chosen  for  this  graph,  since  the  student  tx>dy  in  the  stcHio- 
graphic  course  usually  changes  twice  during  the  year.     CVmsequently, 
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all  private  commercial  schools  ennilling  approximately  250  students 
or  more  at  any  inie  time  in  the  stenographic  course  have  l>een  in- 
cluded. The  l)lack  section  of  the  bars  t-ontain  many  duphcates, 
since  a  school  may  teach  the  Oregg,  one  or  more  of  the  Pitman  sys- 
tems, and  possibly  a  machine  s^^tem.  This  statement  applies  only 
to  the  schools  represented  by  the  black  section  of  the  bars,  which 
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indicates  schools  teaching  this  system  and  one  or  more  other  systems. 
Thus,  the  31  schools  teaching  the  Gregg,  shown  by  the  black  bar,  are 
duplicated  in  the  other  systems  specifically  indicated  and  many  of 
them  also  in  the  bar,  '*A11  Pitman  Systems."  The  bar,  both  black 
and  white,  representing  '*All  Pitman  Systems,"  is  wholly  duplicated 
in  the  Pitman  systems  definitely  named  above  it  or  in  the  '*  catch- 
all" phrase,  **A11  other  systems."  The  white  section  of  the  bars 
represents  schools  teaching  only  one  system  of  shorthand  and  con- 
tains no  duplication  except  in  the  second  bar  from  the  top  as  just 
explained. 

The  Gregg  is  taught  in  the  largest  nymber  of  large  schools;  viz., 
48  schools.  If  all  duplicates  are  eliminated  from  the  systems  con- 
sidered as  Pitmanic,  as  indicated  in  Table  5,  it  is  found  that  40 
different  schools  teach  a  Pitman  system  or  a  system  based  on  Pitman 
Among  the  Pitman  systems  the  Benn  Pitman  and  the  Isaac  Pitman 
lead  with  10  and  9  schools  respectively. 

In  all,  17  schools  teach  the  Gregg  exclusively  and  13  others  a 
Pitman  system. 

It  is  foimd  that  the  machine  shorthand  systems  are  also  repre- 
sented here,  5  schools  teaching  the  stenotype  and  2  'schools  the 
National  shorthand  machine.  The  machine  method  is  not  used 
exclusively  in  any  school  reporting. 

All  systems  which  are  taught  in  2  or  more  of  these  large  schools 
have  been  named  specifically  in  the  graph.  Six  schools  grouped 
together  in  the  last  bar  teach  one  system  each,  viz,  the  Barnes- 
Pitman,  Dement-Pitmanic,  Pitman-Schoch,  the  Modem  Pitmanic, 
and  Sloan-Duployan,  each  of  which  is  taught  in  connection  with 
some  other  system,  and  the  Byrne  Simplified  which  is  taught  exclu- 
sively in  one  large  school.  'Die  first  four  systems  just  named  and 
considered  herein  as  Pitman  have  been  included  also  in  the  second 
bar,  ''All  Pitman  Systems." 

AVERAGE    ENROLLMENT    IN    THE    STENOORAPHIG    COURSE    IN    SCHOOLS 
TEACHING   ONE   SYSTEM   OF   SHORTHAND. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  the  number  of  large  schools  teaching 
each  system,  since  only  the  exceptional  schools  are  considered.  To 
show  die  average  size  of  classes  in  shorthand  for  the  12  leading,  sys- 
tems, figure  20  has  been  prepared.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  these  averages  are  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  average 
enrollment  in  shorthand  courses  at  any  one  time,  since  the  student 
body  changes  approximately  twice  during  the  year. 

In  Table  5,  column  9,  the  average  enrollment  in  stenographic 
courses  offered  in  one-system  schools  is  shown.  These  averages  are 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  enroUment  in  such  courses  by  the  cor- 
responding number  of  schools  teaching  each  system.     It  is  almost 
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impossibh'!  and  not  very  desirable  to  show  graphically  the  average  en- 
rollment  in  stonogrnpliie  courses  for  all  the  different  systems  of  short- 
hand taught.  Consequently,  the  12  systems  most  generally  taught 
by  all  private  eommerrial  and  business  schools  have  been  selected 
for  study.  These  12  systemB  are  the  onJy  ones  taught  in  1  or  more 
than  I  per  cent  of  the  schools  teaching  one  system  only  as  shown  in 
Taiile  5,  column  2*  It  is  found,  as  will  be  observed  in  figure  20,  that 
the  Isaac  Pitman  system  ranks  higliest  in  this  score,  with  an  average 
enrollment  of  281  students  in  shorthand  courses  in  one-system  schools. 


Fig.  2u.— Averogci  enrwllnn^nt  in  iho  sU'nographic  course  in  priirat«  eommercbl  sclioola  leaching  ooly  one 
system  ofsliorthaQd— for  the  12  syiteiDs  mt»t  frequently  eiven,  i917-lS. 

The  Graham-Pitman  shows  an  average  of  219;  the  Munson,  an  aver- 
age of  173;  and  the  Gregg,  an  avt^rage  of  164,  The  average  for  all 
Pitmtin  systems  is  177,  and  for  all  systems  is  164,  the  same  as  that  for 
the  Gregg.  I'ndoubtedly,  the  average  is  determined  very  largely 
by  the  Gregg,  as  53.8  per  cent  of  all  students  in  stenographio  courses 
in  one-system  s(*hools  are  taking  the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand. 

From  column  1,  Table  5,  it  is  found  that  the  averages  used  in  this 
graph  have  been  secured  by  using  the  total  number  of  one-system 
schools  reporting.  In  the  case  of  the  Pitman -Howard,  only  7  schools 
reported  one  system  of  shorthand.     It  is  possible  that  the  average 
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used  for  this  system  is  not  representative.  Similarly,  the  averages  for 
the  Barnes-Pitman,  the  Boyd,  the  Byrne  Simplified,  and  the  Spen- 
cerian  may  not  be  accurate,  since  only  8,  8,  8,  and  9  schools,  respec- 
tively, reported  these  systems  only."  In  securing  all  other  averages 
at  least  11  schools  were  used.  In  each  case,  however,  the  total 
number  of  schools  reporting  enrollment  in  one  system  only  was  used, 
and,  consequently,  it  is  doubtful  if  more  representative  averages 
could  be  secured. 

AVERAGE    ENROLLMENT    FOR    THE    TEAR    IN    STENOGRAPHIC    COURSES. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  average  enrollment  for  the 
year  in  stenographic  courses  in  one-system  schools  is  164.  It  is  of 
interest  to  compare  this  average  with  that  of  two-or-more-system 
schools.  If  the  total  enrollment  in  the  stenographic  courses  in  such 
schools,  66,712,  is  divided  by  the  number  of  such  schools  (262)  a 
quotient  of  255  is  obtained.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  average 
enroUment  in  the  stenographic  course  in  two-or-moro-system  schools 
is  55  per  cent  higher  than  the  corresponding  enrollment  in  one- 
system  schools.  The  average  for  all  schools  teaching  shorthand  is 
184  students  (149,124  students  divided  by  809  schools).  In  general, 
it  is  shown  in  the  following  pages  that  any  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  data  on  either  type  of  school  applies  also  to  the  other. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  TAKING  AND  OP  ONE-SYSTEM  SCHOOLS 
TEACHING  THE  12  SYSTEMS  OP  SHORTHAND  MOST  GENERALLY 
TAUGHT    IN    I9I8. 

The  black  bars  in  figure  21  show  the  percentage  of  schools  teach- 
ing each  of  the  1*2  leading  systems  of  shorthand  in  schools  offering 
only  one  system  in  1918.  Altogether,  547  schools  teach  only  one 
system  of  shorthand.  It  is  found  in  Table  5,  column  2,  that  53.2 
per  cent  of  these  schools  teach  the  Gregg  system;  37.7  per  cent, 
some  Pitman  system;  8.4  per  cent  the  Benn  Pitman;  8.2  per  cent, 
the  Isaac  Pitman;  and  so  on  as  shown  in  the  graph.  In  aU,  83,412 
students  in  stenographic  courses  were  reported  by  these  547  schools 
teaching  only  one  system  of  shorthand.  Of  this  number  53.8  per 
cent  were  taking  the  Gregg;  39.72  per  cent,  some  Pitman  system; 
13.10  per  cent,  the  Isaac  Pitman;  7.92  per  cent,  the  Benn  Pitman, 
etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  12  systems  are  ranked  in  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  the  black  bars  representing  the  number  of  schools. 
It  is  preferable  to  have  the  percentage  of  schools  rather  than  the 
percentage  of  students  determine  the  order  of  precedence  since  in 
figure  23,  where  only  the  number  of  schools  is  used,  the  same  order 
will  be  maintained  and  the  same  systems  represented.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  black  and  the  open  bars  show  so  much  similarity  in 
their  relative  lengths. 
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Fig.  21.— Percentage  of  private  commercial  schools  teaching  and  of  students  taking  the  systems  of  short- 
hand most  generally  taught  in  schools  offering  only  one  system,  1917-18. 

Table  6. — Comparison  of  the  10  sf/stems  oj  shorthand  most  xuidely  taught  in  private, 
commercial  ana  business  schools  in  1917-18} 


Systems  of  shorthand. 


All  schools  teaching  this 
system. 


Percentage  of  all 
schools  reporting 
systems  taught. 


In  1910.      In  1918. 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease 
(+)or 

decrease 


Schools  teaching  this  system 
only  . 


Percentage  of  all 
schools  teaching 
one  system  onl> . 


In  1916.      In  1918. 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease 
(+)or 
decrease 
(-). 


Graham 

Graham-Pitman 

2'« 

Munson 

Pitman  (text  not  stated). 

Pitman,  Benn 

Pitman-Howard 

Pitman,  Isaac 

Spencerian 

Sienoty  pe 

All  Pitman  systems 


10.3 
2.0 

54.8 
6.0 
8.7 

12.1 
3  1 
9.3 
3.1 

10.3 


9.2 
2.6 

64.4 
5.0 
8.5 
9.9 
2.1 

10.5 
2.8 
6.7 


-10.7 
+30.0 
+  17.5 
-16.7 

-2.3 
-19.0 
-32.2 
+  12.9 

-9.7 
-34.9 


6.7 

5.7 

1.7 

2.0 

42.1 

53.2 

4.6 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

12.5 

8.4 

2.5 

1.2 

8.1 

8.2 

2.5 

1.6 

.0 

.0 

47.3 

37.7 

-14.9 
+  17.6 
+26.4 
-47.9 

-4.4 
-32.8 
-52.0 

+  1.2 
-36.0 


-20.3 


1  Each  system  is  taught  in  at  least  17  schools,  or  in  2  per  cent  of  all  schools  reporting  the  systems  taught. 
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INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  SINCE  1916  IN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OP  ONE- 
SYSTEM  SCHOOLS  TEACHING  THE  12  SYSTEMS  MOST  GENERALLY 
TAUGHT  IN   1918. 

In  1916  no  statistics  were  published  showing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents taking  each  system  of  shorthand  offered  in  one-system  schools. 
It  is  more  desirable  to  show  whether  each  system  has  gained  or  lost 
students  since  1916  than  to  show  whether  there  has  been  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  schools  offering  each  of  the  12  lead- 
ing systems.  The  former  condition  can  not  be  shown,  as  compara- 
tive data  are  not  available.  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  howev^*, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  a  great  similarity  exists  between  the  per- 
centage of  schools  offering  and  of  students  taking  each  system. 


FKI  OBTT  07 
SCHOOLS.  ~ 


•zv  19^  547  warn 

ZHAflKTia  68 


Fio.  22.— Percentage  of  private  commercial  schools  (teaching  only  one  system)  which  teach  the  systems 
of  shorthand  most  generally  offered,  1917-18. 

As  comparative  data  in  the  number  of  schools  offering  only  one 
system  of  shorthand  for  the  consecutive  biennial  reports,  1916  and 
1918;  are  available,  this  information  has  been  used  in  the  constnic- 
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tion  of  flgiiros  22,  23^  and  24,  In  figure  22  it  will  bo  obsc^rved  that 
the  Gregg  system  in  1918  (black  bars)  was  taught  in  53-2  per  cent 

of  the  547  schools  teaching  only  one  system  and  in  1016  (open  bars) 
in  42,1  per  cent  of  the  480  one-system  schools  reporting  at  that  time- 
The  Gregg  has  gained  the  difference  between  53.2  per  cent  and  42.1 
per  cent,  or  11,1  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  one-system  schools. 
This  means  an  Lnorease  of  11,1  per  cent  on  42,1  per  cent,  or  a  gain 
of  26,4  per  cent.  This  increase  is  shown  by  the  open  bar  in  figure 
24.  Dnring  this  interval  a  decrease  of  20.3  per  cent  is  shown  for 
all  Pitman  systems.  It  will  be  observed  in  figm*e  22  that  the  black 
bar  is  longer  than  the  white  one  in  only  four  instances,  viz,  Byrne 
Simplified,  Graham-Pitman,  Gregg,  and  Isaac  Pitman,  The  other 
8  systems  show  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  schools  teaching 
each  exclusively. 

It  win  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  schools  rather  than  the 
total  number  of  schools  teaching  each  system  exclusively  has  been 
used  and  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  computed  therefrom. 
A  different  but  erroneous  result  would  be  obtained  by  computing  the 
percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  from  the  total  number  of  schools 
reporting,  since^  in  1916,  only  77  per  cent  of  the  schools  (701  schools 
out  of  a  total  of  912  reporting)  indicated  the  systems  of  shorthand 
taught,  whereas  in  1918,  90  per  cent  (SOI  out  of  890  reporting)  indi- 
cated the  systems  taught.  In  other  words,  this  year  replies  were 
received  from  100  more  schools  than  reported  the  systems  of  short- 
hand taught  two  years  ago.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  22  more 
schools  reported  in  1916  than  did  in  1918,  Undoubtedly,  these  100 
schools  taught  shorthand  in  1916  but  did  not  name  the  systems 
taught,  since  the  question,  ''What  system  of  shorthand  do  you 
teach?"  was  asked  for  the  first  time  two  years  ago.  Presumably, 
68  of  these  100  schools,  in  1916^  taught  one  system  only  and  32,  two 
or  more  systems,  if  the  ratio  between  one-system  and  more-than-one- 
system  schools  holds  as  indicated  in  figure  18*  It  would  be  erroneous, 
therefore,  to  count  such  schools,  not  reporting  in  1916  but  reporting 
in  1918,  as  increases  in  the  number  of  schools  teachings  the  respective 
systems  of  shorthand,  either  for  one-system  schools  or  for  more-than- 
one-system  schools.  Tlio  reliability  of  this  percentage  method  of 
computing  rates  of  change  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  same 
relative  percentage  of  schools  taught  each  system  in  1916  as  in  1918. 

INCKEASE  OR  DECREASE  SINCE  19l«  IN  TRE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS 
TEACUING    EACH    OF    THE   10  SYSTEMS   OF   SHORTHAND  MOST  OENEK* 

ALLY   TAUQHT    IN    l^>18. 

In  corLsidcring  the  total  nnmber  of  schools  teaching  each  system  of 
shorthatid  the  10  leading  systeniH,  as  indicated  in  Talde  5,  column  LH, 
have  been  chosen  for  comparison.     It  will  be  observed  that  each  of 
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tliese  10  systems  is  taught  in  17  schools  or  more,  or  in  at  least  2  per 
cent  of  all  schools  reporting  shorthand  courses.  The  Bames-Pitman, 
Boyd,  and  Byrne  Simplified  systems  do  not  appear,  therefore,  in 
figures  23,  24,  and  25,  while  the  Stenotype,  which  deos  not  appear  in 
the  discussion  of  one-system  schools,  has  been  added.  If  the  three 
systems  dropped  from  consideration  had  been  included  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  add  the  Eclectic,  which  is  taught  in  9  school  s. 


nDI  OBT  OF 
TOTAl.' 


SO  to 


•a  191a  809  I 


■■  21 1910. 

I  A»  ZI  1916  701 


I       In  19U. 


SOtOOLB  HlPmiTlD  TS  tUflTJIIH  OV  IHUJBIUB)  TAOOB* 


Fio.  23.— Peroentoge  of  a]  I  private  oommeroial  schools  which  teach  the 

1917-18. 


systems  ncit  genendly  gtrcn. 


In  1918,  altogether  809  schools  reported  the  system  or  systems  of 
shorthand  taught.  As  shown  in  figure  23,  64.4  per  cent  of  these 
schools  offered  the  Gregg;  10.5  per  cent,  the  Isaac  Pitman,  etc. 
In  1918,  381  different  schools,  or  44  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
reporting,  offered  a  Pitmanic  system,  but  in  1916  this  information 
was  not  tabulated,  so  that  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  for 
all  Pitman  systems  since  1916  in  all  schools  can  not  be  ascertained 
from  the  data  at  hand.  In  1916,  701  schools  named  the  system  or 
systems  taught.  Figure  23  shows  that  54.8  per  cent  offered  the 
Gregg;  9.3  ^per  cent  the  Isaac  Pitman,  etc.  The  same  condition 
prevails  as  Iras  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  graph,  viz,  that  the  Gregg, 
Graham-Pitman,  and  the  Isaac  Pitman  in  I9I8  show  an  increase 
over  1916  in  the  percentage  of  all  schools  teaching  these  sjrs terns. 
The  other  7  systems  show  a  decrease.  The  method  used  in  computing 
the  change  in  percentage  is  the  same  as  that  used  for  schools  teaching 
only   one  system   of  shorthand.     For  example,   the  Munson   was 
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taught  in  1916  in  6  per  cent  of  the  schools  ami  in  1918  in  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  schools.  The  decrease  is,  thorofore,  I  por  cent  on  a  base 
of  6  per  cent,  or  16,7  per  cent  as  shown  in  figure  24. 

CIIAXGE  SIXCE  1916  EN  THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  PRIVATE  COJRIERriAL 
SCHOOLS  TEACHIKG  EACH  OF  THE  TEN  SYSTEMS  OF  SHORTHANU 
MOST   OEXERALLY   TAUGHT  JN   19X8. 

As  explained  above,  figure  24  shows  whether  a  system  of  short- 
hand has  *'gainetr'  or  ''lost"  schools  within  thti  past  two  years. 
The  Graham-Pitman  system  hf^  gained  the  largest  percentage  of 
schools,  showing  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  relative  percentage 
of  schools  teaching  this  system.  This  does  not  mean  that  this 
system  is  being  learned  by  30  per  cent  more  students  than  studied 
it  in  1916,  It  shows  only  the  incretise  in  the  percentage  of  schools 
teaching  this  system.  The  Gregg  system  shows  the  greatest  gam  in 
the  number  of  schools  teaching  one  system  exclusively,  while  the 
Graham-Pitman  ranks  second.  The  Stenotype  shows  the  greatest 
loss  in  the  total  number  of  schools  teaching  this  system,  and  the 
Pitman-Howard  the  greatest  loss  in  one-system  schools.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  other  systems  not  chosen  for  study,  and^ 
therefore,  not  included  in  the  graphs,  also  show  increases  or  decreases. 
In  fact^  the  systems  not  taught  in  1916  but  reporting  only  a  few 
schools  in  1918  would  sliow  infinite  gains.  Likewise  discontinued 
systems  show  loss  of  100  per  cent*  The  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease  similar  to  those  shown  in  figure  24  can  be  readily  ascertained 
for  other  systems  of  shorthand  from  Table  5,  columns  3,  5,  14,  and  16. 
The  exact  method  used  in  computing  the  length  »>f  the  bars  used  in 
figure  24  is  given  in  Table  6.  It  should  be  added  that  since  1916 
the  Barnes-Pitman  and  the  Boyd  Syllabic  have  decreased  39  per 
cent  and  7  per  cent,  respectively,  while  the  Bjrno  Simphfied  has 
increased  56  per  cent  in  the  percentage  of  schools  teaching  each 
system.  As  the  number  of  schools  reporting  each  system  is  smaU^ 
these  percentages  may  not  be  authentic  and  consequently  have  not 
bern   inserted  in  figure  24. 

OPPORTUNTTY  OF  STUDENTS  TO  ELECT  THE  TEN   LEADING  SYSTEMS 

OF  SHORTHAND. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  total  number  of  students  taking  each 
system  of  shorthand  offered  in  all  private  commercial  schools  is  not 
known.  Fairly  accurate  deductions  have  been  dra%vn  already  from 
schools  teaching  only  one  sj^stem.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
opportunity  which  students  have  to  elect  the  different  systems 
taught.  In  other  words^  how  many  students  are  ** exposed"'  to  each 
system  ?  The  richness  of  a  curriculum  is  determined  by  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  students  to  choose  among  a  variety  of  subjects. 
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[It  is  found  ill  Table  5  that  the  total  number  of  stinlfnts  enrolled 
[in  stenographic  courses  in  schools  reporting  the  names  of  th© 
systems  taught  was  149,124.  Of  this  number,  10rj,0S3  students 
%\'ere  eni'olled  in  schools  teaching  tiie  Gregg  only  or  the  Gregg  and  one 
or  more  other  systems.  This  means  that  71.14  per  cent  of  all  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  the  stenograpliic  courses  v/ero  *' exposed''  to  the 
Gregg.     This  percentage  is  somewhat  higlier  than  tbat  representing 
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71.141 
9.76 1 

1.55! 


III  III  I  III  iiiii  mil  Hill  iiiiiiiiiiiaitiiitiiimiiiititii^ 


*Tioi  loTAt.  ■moLijaiT  B  BrUQCiumxe  < 


Fio,  24,— Pffcentagn  of  students  cnfoiled  ia  Ibe  stenographic  course,  huving  opportuniiy  to  lake  one  or 
»  or  the  10  systems  of  stbofttmad  most  generally  taught  in  pdvatit  commercial  schools,  I917-1S. 


the  actual  percentage  of  students  taking  the  Gregg  hi  one-system 
schools;  viz,  53. S  per  cent.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  two  percentages  represent  different  things — 
the  former  *' opportunity"  to  take,  the  latter,  the  percentage  actufilly 
taking.  Altogether  87,062  students,  or  58.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  in  stenographic  courses^  were  em*olled  in  schools  offering  a 
Pitman  system.  This  percentage  also  is  higher  than  the  39.72  per 
cent  given  for  Pitman  systems  in  figure  21,  for  the  reasons  just  cited. 
The  same  variance  is  shown  for  other  systems  a.s  well.  The  fact  that 
a  stutlent  may  have  chosen  a  school  l>ecause  a  certain  system  of 
shorthand  is  taught  has  not  been  considered  sinc-e  schools  are  more 
generally  selected  because  a  certain  course  of  superior  quality  is 
offered,  because  the  tuition  rates  are  reasonable,  or  because  a  position 
is  guaranteed  upon  graduation.  In  tigm'e  25  the  relative  rank  of  the 
10  leading  systems  is  shown.  By  comparing  the  ranking  in  this 
graph  with  that  shown  hi  figure  21^  it  will  !>e  observed  that  the  four 
leading  systems— the  Gregg,  Isaac  Pitman,  Benn  Pitman,  and  Gra- 
ham-— maintain  their  relative  positions  on  both  scores  in  the  order 
just  named.  In  general,  the  same  relative  ranks  are  mnintainetl  in 
both  figm-es.     It  should  be  noted  that  tlie  total  number  of  students 
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"exposed'*  in  the  second  column  of  figure  25  exceeds  the  total  enroll- 
ment m  stenographic  courses.  Likewise  the  corresponding  per- 
centages exceed  100.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  students  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  more  than  one  system. 

COURSES  NOT  CONSIDERED. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  foregoing  study  of  shorthand 
systems  does  not  include  the  total  number  of  students  pursuing  the 
subject  of  shorthand  in  private  commercial  and  business  schools. 
The  students  in  the  combined  and  secretarial  courses  offered  by 
many  schools  are  not  included  in  this  study.  However,  the  con- 
clusions reached  above  imdoubtedly  will  hold  for  the  total  number 
of  students  in  private  commercial  schools  taking  shorthand  in  all 
courses  in  which  it  is  a  requisite. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
determine  whether  one  system  of  shorthand  is  better  than  another, 
nor  to  ascertain  the  usual  time  required  to  complete  each.  These 
two  factors,  however,  may  function  in  producing  the  situation  just 
presented,  but  no  data  are  available  to  warrant  conclusive  deductions 
relative  thereto. 


Table  7. — Instructors,  students,  and  attendance  in  all  private  commercial  and  business 

schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


States. 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


Instructors. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Students  enrolled. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Aver- 

dlaSTy 
attend- 
ance. 


Enroll- 
ment in 
schoob 
rfiport- 
ing  av- 
erage 
daUy 
attend- 


Srfiooli 
notr^ 


1 


I'nited  States 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calllomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


2,310 


15 

2 

16 

102 

35 

55 

22 

47 

10 

35 

4 

159 

58 

39 

60 

51 

21 

19 

57 

125 

77 

88 

5 

73 

10 

27 

2 

7 

74 
1 


2,930 


27 
4 
18 

134 
62 
83 
15 
46 
23 
25 
6 

223 
77 
78 
72 
35 
26 
29 
17 

139 
95 
95 
4 

105 
12 
48 


10 


11 


5,240 


96,449 


193,130 


289,579 


122,688 


261,836 


42 

6 

34 

236 

97 

138 

37 

93 

33 

60 

10 

382 

135 

117 

132 

86 

47 

48 

74 

264 

172 

183 

9 

178 

22 

75 

2 

24 

169 

6 


937 
91 

504 
5,848 
1,520 
1,333 
1,073 
2,349 

565 
1,159 
89 
7.241 
2,627 
1,993 
2,315 
1,539 
1,383 

450 
1,421 
4,177 
3,209 
3,110 

120 
4,338 

340 

1,178 

25 

347 

3,674 

91 


2,n35 

1  ao 

1 2.  '»75 

■A    L91 

;i  ..«? 

1  1(25 

.'..  764 

I.  ii79 

;  j80 

i25 

i^j84 
•    460 

,^012 
4,421 

1:57 

1,118 
I ,  J81 

i>  yM 
f',ii73 

^  ;t42 
'■165 

ujm 

l,-'80 

:^.49 

150 

:«3 

".:'94 

^66 


3,572 

410 

1,814 

18,523 

4,711 

5,000 

2,098 

6,113 

2,044 

3,180 

414 

22.275 

8,987 

7,005 

7,136 

4,102 

3,140 

1,568 

2,702 

10, 5n 

9,282 

8,452 

485 

10,998 

1,620 

4,697 

175 

940 

10,268 

357 


«32 

126 

854 

10,149 

1,924 

2,825 

897 
1,167 

776 
1,513 

200 
7,486 
3,980 
2,065 
2,833 
1,565 
1,923 

604 

718 
5,359 
3,794 
3,651 
25 
4,737 

398 

1,797 

09 

412 

3,815 

98 


3,189 

410 

1,814 

18,344 

4,ni 

4,758 
2,096 
4,168 
1,894 
3,189 

297 
16,372 
8,835 
5,411 
7,075 
4,107 
2,994 

897 
2,256 
9,956 
8,781 
8,063 
00 
10,785 
1,630 
4,091 

175 

864 
8,250 

367 


439 
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3 

2 

23 
2 
7 
1 
8 
1 

10 
3 
29 
11 
11 
6 
10 
9 
3 
10 
29 
13 
10 
3 
31 
3 
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2 
15 
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Table  7. — Instructors,  students,  and  attendance  in  all  priwite  commercial  and  bus- 
iness schools  reporting  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


8tat«8 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Instructors. 


School** 
report- 
ing.   '  Men. 


I 


Women.  Total 


3 

4 

95 

311 

423 

9 

17 

17 

5 

9 

6 

62 

144 

.m 

10 

16 

26 

7 

18 

21 

82 

220 

272 

8 

43 

52 

4 

4 

8 

5 

6 

14 

9 

24 

29 

32 

81 

03 

4 

12 

15 

3 

3 

8 

11 

22 

36 

19 

33 

66 

7 

10 

18 

25 

40 

55 

2 

1 

3 

734 
34 
15 

307 
42 
39 

492 
95 
12 
20 
53 

174 
27 
11 
58 
89 
28 
95 
4 


Students  enrolled. 


Men. 


13,778 

530 

415 

5,185 

1,210 

1,234 

7,406 

1,120 

125 

240 

835 

4,291 

569 

168 

738 

1,765 

528 

1,186 

80 


Women. 


26.215 
1,191 

502 

12,299 

1,698 

1,902 

15,899 

2,167 

433 

620 
2,271 
6,676 
1,422 

389 
1,885 
4,946 
1,614 
3,209 

190 


Total. 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 


8 


39,993 

1,721 

917 

17,484 

2,908 

3,136 

23,305 

3,287 

568 

860 

3,106 

10,967 

1,991 

557 

2,623 

6,711 

2,142 

4,395 

270 


17,042 

654 

428 

8,127 

905 

1,168 

12,484 

1,530 

225 

440 

1,091 

4,672 

656 

236 

1,208 

2,002 

1,102 

1,886 

140 


Enroll 
ment  in 
schools 
report- 
ing av 

d^ 
at  ten  d- 


10 


Schools 

not  re- 

port- 

mg. 


36,886 

1,299 

917 

15,787 

2,658 

3,166 

21,131 

2,906 

558 

860 

2,304 

10,524 

1,991 

657 

2,623 

6,209 

2,142 

3,450 

270 


11 


51 
5 
1 

29 

4 
1 

32 
3 
4 
2 
8 

15 
2 
1 
4 
7 
4 

14 


Table  8. — Instructors,  students,  and  attendance  in  private  nondenominational  commercini 
and  business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


sutes. 


United  Slates. 


Alabama. 

Aritona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connoctictit 

Delaware 

Dist.  Cohimbia.. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

niinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.... 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 


Schools 
report- 
ing. 


Instructors. 


Men. 


Women.  Total. 


780     1,819 


9 

1  I 

7 
30 
13 
24 

4  , 


2,802 


27 
4 

18 
134 
62 

83 


4,621 


81,744 


15 

15  1 

32 

46 

10 

23 

30 

25 

4 

6 

24 

202 

56 

73 

39 

7H 

60 

72 

12 

25 

21 

26 

19 

29 

10 

14 

65 

127 

53 

92 

78 

9.5 

5 

4 

72 

101 

10 

12 

24 

48 

? 

7 

17 

59 

90 

1 

5 

198 

404 

15 

17 

9 

6 

39 
6 

34 
223 

92 
130 

30 

78 

33 

55 

10 
326 
129 
117 
132 

37 

47 

48 

24 
192 
145 
173 
9 
173  ' 

22  I 


Students  enrolled. 


Men. 


Women. 


852 
91 

504 
5.099 
1,430 
1,107 
1,020 
1,589 

565 

91)9 
S9 
5,955 
2,395 
1,993 
2,315 

719 
l,3.s:] 

450 

378 
2.916 
2,313 
2.763 

120 
4,123 

340 

72  '  1,07S 

25 

347 

3,169 

91 

10,675 

514 

415 


2 
24 
149 
6 
602 
32 
15 


188,779 


270,523   115,696 


■  ■   XK) 

:.    ')28 

H2 

365 

6,441 

1,280 

3,519 

150 

593 

6,361 

266 

25,411 

1,191 

602 


Total. 


8 


Aver- 
age 
daily 
attend- 
ance. 


247,369 


3,487 

410 
1,814 
17.774 
4,621 
4,744 
2,045 
5.335 
2,044 
3,029 

414 
20,759 
8,721 
7,005 
7,136 
2,73.5 
3.140 
1,56H 
1.447 
8,916 
8,341 
8,105 

485 

10,  .564 

1,620 

4,. =97 

175 

940 
9,5.30 

357 

36.086 

1,705 

917 


863 

126 

854 

9,994 

1.900 

2,735 

875 

1,167 

776 

1,373 

200 

7,082 

3,792 

2,06.5 

2,833 

1.223 

1,923 

MM 

432 

4,430 

3,. 596 

3,515 

25 

4,717 

398 

1,755 

69 

412 

3,628 

98 

15,250 

646 

428 


Enroll- 
ment 
in 

schools 

report- 
ing 

average 
daily 

at  ton  (1- 
ance. 


10 


Schools 
not 

report- 
ing. 


3,104 

410 

1,814 

17,595 

4,621 

4,502 

2,045 

4.168 

1,894 

3,029 

297 

15,475 

8,  .569 

5,411 

7,075 

2,740 

2,994 

897 

1,001 

8,795 

8,499 

7,715 

60 

10,564 

1,620 

3,991 

175 

864 

7,970 

357 

33,459 

1,283 

917 
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2 

2 

22 

1 
7 
1 
8 

10 

2 

29 

11 

11 

6 

10 

3 

9 

9 

28 

13 

10 

3 

21 

2 

2 


2 

14 

1 

48 
5 

1 
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Table  8, — Instructors,  sttidents,  and  attendance  in  private  nondenominational  commerciai 
and  business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Schools 

Instructors. 

Students  enrolled. 

Aver- 

attend- 
ance. 

Enroll- 
ment 

In 
schools 

average 
daUy 

attend- 
ance. 

States. 

Men. 
8 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

not  r»- 

1 

2 

4 

S 

• 

7 

8 

f 

1. 

11 

Ohio 

46 

10 
5 

72 
7 
4 
5 
9 

29 
3 
3 
9 

17 
7 

25 
2 

101 
16 
10 

212 
36 

e 

24 

74 

4 

3 

20 

32 

10 

40 

1 

142 
26 
20 
258 
52 
8 
14 
28 
93 
7 
8 
34 
55 
18 
55 

243 
42 
30 

470 
88 
12 
20 
53 

167 
11 
11 
54 
87 
28 
95 
4 

4,271 

1,210 
579 

7,229 

1,030 
125 
240 
835 

4,185 
215 
168 
717 

1,324 
528 

1,186 
80 

11,922 

1,688 

1,902 

15,620 

2,167 

433 

620 

2,271 

6,676 

507 

389 

1,871 

4,946 

1,614 

3,200 

190 

16,193 

2,906 

2,481 

22.849 

3,197 

558 

860 

3,106 

10,861 

722 

557 

2,588 

6.270 

2,142 

4,395 

7,292 

905 

997 

12,005 

1,530 

225 

440 

1,001 

4,613 

192 

236 

1,175 

1,903 

1,102 

1.886 

140 

2.511 

20.686 

2,906 

558 

860 

2,304 

722 
557 
2,568 
6,190 
2,142 
3.450 
270 

M 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

m 

Rhode'lsland 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota, 

Tennessee 

Texas 

IS 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVfrSnia. 

Wisconsin. 

14 

Wyoming 

Table  9. — Instructors,  sttidentSy  and  attendance  in  Y,  J/".  (7.  A,  and  denominational 
commercial  schools  in  1917-18. 


Schoob 
report- 
ing. 

Instructors. 

Students  enrolled. 

Aver- 

d'SFy 
attend- 
ance. 

EnroU- 
ment 

in 
schools 

"^ 

average 
daUy 

attend- 
ance. 

States. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Scbooli 
not 

report- 
ing. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

619 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

United  States... 

110 

491 

128 

14,705 

4.351 

19,056 

6.992 

14,467 

17 

Alabama 

2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

10 
4 
5 
4 

11 
4 
3 
i 
1 
5 

10 
1 

16 
2 

10 
1 
3 
1 
2 

3 

13 

5 

8 

7 

15 

6 

35 

2 

39 

47 

60 

24 

3 

13 

5 

8 

7 

15 

5 

66 

6 

49 

50 

72 

27 

10 

5 

3 

20 

132 

2 

64 

9 

22 

7 

7 

16 

4 

2 

85 
749 

90 
226 

53 

760 

160 

1,286 

232 

820 

1,043 

1,261 

896 

347 

215 

100 

505 

3,103 

16 
914 
655 
177 

90 
106 
354 

21 
441 

85 

749 

90 

256 

53 

778 

160 

1,516 

266 

1,367 

1,255 

1,655 

941 

347 

434 

100 

738 

3,907 

16 

1,291 

655 

456 

90 

106 

1,269 

35 

441 

69 
155 
24 
90 
22 

85 
749 

90 
256 

53 

3 

California 

Colorado 

1 

C-onnectlcut . . 

30 

Delaware 

Dist.  Columbia 

18 

230' 

34 

547 

212 

394 

45 

Oewgia 

140 

404 

188 

342 

286 

929 

198 

136 

20 

42 

187 

1,792 

8 

835 

171 

389 

160 

897 

268 

1,367 

1.255 

1,161 

232 

347 

221 

100 

208 

3,427 

16 

1,057 

655 

445 

Illinois 

21 
4 

10 
3 

12 
3 

Tnd*AnA . 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

1 

Massachusetts 

1 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

10 

3 
15 

Missouri 

4 

219 

233 

804 

377' 

279 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

.I 

1 

New  York 

113              19 

s 

North  Carolina 

2 
43 

Ohio 

91 

5 

Oregon 

8  '          i 

?l » 

Pennsylvania 

s 

Rhode'  Island 

Texas 

7 

8 



59 
464 
33 

9 

106 

1,209 

35 

10 



Utah 

k 

915 

Virginia. . . 

2  '              2 
1                 1 

Washington 
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Table  10. — Students  in  day  and  niahl  eo^itrnfs  and  average  daily  altendaTUX  in 

fill  privaJU    J 

eonimercial  and  outineiM 

Bchoois  reporting  in  J 9 17- IS. 

■ 

^H            Stotesk 

Day  courses. 

Night  coyrae^ 

&aca.                    1 

1 

I 

BtudenU. 

i 

Studeots. 

i 

f 

«fi 

!_ 

1 

s. 

1 

^^ 

£ 

^ 

£ 

2 

s 

g 

* 

f 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

^ 

TS 

1 

f 

BC 

i 

^ 

^ 

1 

S 

$ 

5 

S 

B 

^ 

a 

1 

9 

s 

4 

£ 

« 

7 

8 

9          10 

11 

IS 

13 

AlAbmna 

841 

£0,339 

132,285 

183, 6H 

716 

46,130 

eO,S46 

106,065 

600 

79,  era 

eo3 

43,013 

let 

«58 

2,383 

3,041 

8 

279 

252 

531 

7 

768 

6 

164 

ArlKcnm. ... 

I 
7 
30 
14 

50 

417  , 

fl85 

360 
1,173 
H,4rM 
2,275J 

319 

1.590 

11,576 

3,304 

1 
5 

30 
13 

41 

87 

2,678 

595 

50 

137 

4,26© 

012 

91 

224 

6,f»47 

1,507 

1 
7 
27 
13 

80 

755 

6,109 

1,416 

1 

5 

27 
12 

37 

90 

4,040 

ArkaitMfi. , 

California 

Cfltofudfl...,. 

CcMuiectlcyl ., 

34 

3S0 

1,737 

2,117 

25 

953 

1,930 

2,8J« 

23 

1,282 

2? 

1,543 

J>elnwftr«^... ..,.. 

a 

311 

653 

9^ 

3 

762 

.  372 

1,134 

3 

4O0 

2 

407 

IHstrict  of  Columbia.. 

ft 

447 

l.2fiH 

1,715 

6 

1,902 

2,496 

4,3fm 

3 

460 

3 

707 

Florida,,....* - 

» 

13 
4 

ftS 

1,071 

03 

3,W2 

1,253 

],go6 

254 
9,460 

1,637 

2,976 

317 

13,021 

8 
4 

3 
52 

181 

20 
3,6K9 

235 
125 
71 

407 

213 

97 

9,254 

7 

11 

3 

'44 

586 
1,452 

165 
4,731 

4 

2 

43 

100 
61 

as 

2,766 

G«ar]{iA 

Idaho 

lUlnoto.. *-...-.. 

Indlima 

U 

1.642 

4,450 

6,092 

32 

985 

1,910 

2,895 

31 

2,700 

29 

i,2ao 

Iowa 

21 
91 

l»577 
1,015 

4,192 

5,769 
5,N97 

15 
14 

416 
400 

i      820 
839 

1,336 
1,239 

16 
30 

1>79 
2.427 

13 
t4 

386 

Kmnsaa , 

Keatticlcy 

13 
7 

415 

532 

1,600 
1,346 

2,021 
l,ff7R 

8 
7 

1,124 
761 

057 
411 

2,081 
1,16(2 

7 
6 

1,028 

1  im 

6 
A 

■ 

Loulaiaoa...... 

Maine.... 

11 

n 

32 
32 

323 

256 

1,5»3 

l,7S2 

7H» 
3,647 
4,3X7 

1,2&N 
1,045 
5,2(X> 
6,169 

8 

H 

2& 
24 

12S 
1,165 
2.624 
1,427 

1N2 

492 

2,747 

1,686 

310 
1,667 
5,371 
3,113 

9 

2 

24 

29 

4n 

366 
2,830 
2,810 

5 
3 
23 
39 

1 

Mletilcaa. 

MimiiMnti. 

31 
2 

30 
fl 

13 

l,t*'<7 

3,OfH!4 
201 

mi 

3,S57 
35.5 

5,114 
974 

2,949 

5,844 
460 
8,180 
1,176 
3,810 

25 

1 

27 

6 

8 

1,123 
15 

1,272 
139 
317 

1,485 

10 
1,5*6 

306 
570 

2,608 

25 

3,818 

445 

887 

36 
1 

27 
6 

10 

1,543 

20 

om 

sSSigrt — 

Ifiaaotnf!? 

34 
6 
5 

1,128 
116 
351 

HontiiDB,. 

Nebraska 

Nevada , 

1 
4 

m 

145 

125 

3a« 

135 

473 

1 
3 

15 
2»2 

2S 
305 

40 
467 

3 

54 

107 

3 

15 
216 

NciwHampphlre. 

New  JoTBey **>, 

24 

1,252 

3,49ft 

4, 748 

Zi 

2,423 

a^oes 

5,530 

18 

1,078 

18 

1,837 

New  Mexico 

2 

64 

220 

im 

2 

27 

4Q 

73 

2 

80 

7 

18 

New  Yftrk 

M 

4.80Q 

15,7Wi 

30,514 

85 

8,972 
100 

10.507 

10.470 

78 

8,«86 

74 

8,157 

North  Carolina........ 

H 

430 

1.0>iO 

1,515 

5 

'm 

306 

547 

4 

107 

North  Doitota......... 

fi 

4t» 

4S1 

8H8 

2 

7 

21 

38 

5 

415 

2 

13 

Ohio... 

57 

2,538 

S,501 

11,037 

49 

2»649 

;l,798 

6,447 

41 

5,288 

37 

2;  839 

Oklahoma 

10 

984 

I>1 

2,295 

8 

276 

337 

613 

9 

717 

7 

188 

7 
7ft 

740 
.^.2fi3 

1,507 
ft,  223 

2,247 
12,4><6 

6 

Aft 

404 
4,143 

396 
6,676 

10,  N19 

4 
61 

S94 
7t(t48 

4 

61 

374 

5,436 

PonniAytvaiiia. .......  ^ 

Rho<le  Island 

H 
4 

ni 

l,Oftl 
41t 

1,526 
529 

2 

656 
14 

1  106 
15 

'-^Si 

6 
4 

678 
197 

5 
3 

862 

38 

South  C«roiiiia.. 

South  Dak<rta. 

5 

177 

510 

687 

3 

63 

110 

173 

5 

348 

3 

92 

Teanjosa^^ 

CI 

721 

2,106 

9W 
332 

1,670 

2,837 

? 

114 

165 

279 

7 

1,001 

3 

n 

87 
5K5 

9, 47l« 

I,  no 

319 
2,385  I 

34 
4 

3 

*  1 

723 

3(M 

81 

153 

767 
517 
157 
215 

1,489 
^1 
238 
368 

3» 
2 
3 
9 

3,991 
421 
153 

1. 051 

30 
3 
3 

4 

6«t 

235 
83 
147 

1UAh.,..„. 

\'»iniioiit. , 

VirKinirt... 

W  ashinjfton 

17 

N7 

3,743 

4,500 

18 

91fl 

1,303 

2.121 

15 

1.477 

15 

fl^^^l 

West  vTrfjlniB... 

7 
36 

3«7 
WW 

1,235 
2,TO2 

1,512 
3,^92 

7 
17 

241 

3H0 

617 

630 

7 
22 

749 
l.fiCW 

7 
15 

■ 

Wlsf-onsln. 

Wyoming 

2 

45 

146 

^190 

a 

36 

46 

80 

3 

100 

S 

n 

• 
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Table  12. — Enrollment  j  by  course  oj study y  in  private  nondenominational  commercial  and 
business  schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


States. 

Commercial 
course. 

Stenoinrftphic 
course. 

Combined 
course. 

Telecraphr 
(wire).  ■ 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 
7 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

1    ' 

S 

4 

-     h 

• 

8 

9 

United  Stotes 

33,988 

32,761 

28,323 

120,514 

13,413 

30,673 

2,349 

2,2^ 

Alal^ma 

4P3 
37 
268 

2,280 
463 
601 
501 
105 
233 
359 
48 

2,559 
940 

1,135 

1,024 
301 
581 
382 
136 
814 

1,172 

u« 

914 

346 

295 

5 

•     197 

844 

53 

3,847 

235 

366 

2,135 

453 

301 

3,309 

476 

61 

157 

434 

1,404 

117 

57 

360 

546 

364 

840 

35 

281 

33 

379 

3,822 

572 

685 

141 

50 

148 

242 

131 

1,992 

836 

919 

701 

276 

186 

308 

59 

1,455 

1,372 

1,580 

52 

953 

237 

353 

36 

95 

695 

47 

3,636 

218 

61 

2,409 

388 

439 

2,530 

337 

35 

95 

486 

1,118 

41 
133 
1,086 
350 
953 

37 

322 
44 

183 

1,666 

300 

418 

493 

1,027 

143 

82 

32 

2,579 

606 

477 

753 

228 

454 

87 

172 

580 

763 

534 

50 

979 

108 

399 

20 

61 

'•^ 

51 

''Si 

114 

371 
36 
48 

345 

SO 
343 
506 
301 
367 

35 

229 
886 

6,635 
1,608 
2,423 

n8 

2,659 

877 

527 

250 

11,396 

4,052 

3,553 

2,557 

1,390 

1  390 

773 

989 

2,964 

3,271 

3,036 

275 

4,396 

1,024 

2,111 

109 

340 

4,307 

142 

16,129 

541 

270 

7,561 

371 

429 

1,601 

3  881 

465 

329 

1,514 

3,111 

i;341 

3,356 

133 

49 
10 
90 
687 
313 
60 

86 

57 

183 

1,963 

993 

591 

Arizona  

A  rkaiwM ...     .     

California 

475 
30 

610 

Colorado'  

Sfi 

Conn<y*ticiit. 

Delaware 

TMstrlct  of  Colombia 

12 
142 
228 

29 
760 
468 
312 
955 
161 

40 
111 

60 
108 
401 
250 

17 

244 

3 

70 

949 

30 

1,605 

110 

103 

041 

337 

138 

777 

3 

37 

33 

138 

1,363 

3 

40 

80 

119 

43 

317 

13 

44 

375 
421 
74 

1,349 

1359 
775 

1,770 
639 
72 
440 
300 
521 

1,387 

953 

45 

1,638 

112 

768 

21 

102 

1,176 
188 

295 
309 

2,344 

426 

351 

1,507 

3 

53 

93 

393 

1,60T 

13 

101 

104 

497 

190 

677 

17 

Florida 

O«or0a 

74 
3 

-8 
30O 

s 

Idaho  

s 

Illinois 

Indiana 

100 

Iowa 

Kansas 

76 

SB 

Kentucky 

1>.ofUf(iana 

1 
33 

3 

Maine 

3D 

Marvland 

Massachusetts 

82 
71 
154 

aM 

Michiiran 

s 

Minnesota 

427 

MiitK4»^ppf  ...             ... 

Missouri.' 

562 

5 

61 

7^ 

Montana  ... ......  x     .....  x . 

4$ 

Nebraska 

17 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

17 

13 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

63 

4 

» 

North  CftroMtia  .    , .           ,, . 

5 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

8 

4 

Olf  l^homa 

Oregon 

Pennsvlvanift 

48 

45 

Rhode  Island 

Bniith  c^T«lin«^ 

South  Dakota 

11 

4 

Tennessee 

Texas 

134 

104 

Utah 

Vermcat 

Virginia 

WMhipgtnn 

Wftat  Vfrgfnia 

Wi!«wwwln •.  .. 

31 

» 

Wy<mUiiB 
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Table  13. — Enrollment  ^  by  churse  of  study,  in  Y.  M.C.A.  and  denominational  commercial 
schools  reporting  in  1917-18. 


SUtes. 

Commercial 
course. 

Stenographic 
course. 

Combined 
course. 

't^er 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

9 

United  States 

2,463 

308 

2,486 

1,079 

2,215 

2,180 

246 

215 

AifthATn^ 

41 
177 
26 

45 
147 
34 

300* 

15 
65 
11 
78 
67 

206 
13 
63 
11 
70 
28 

769 
6 

197 

156 
45 

8 
64 
90 

Califomia 

Colorado 

CjtB[\VfiiCiS!l*\-\\ 

18 

17 

6 

28 

District  of  Ck>lumbia 

30 

15 

131 

50 

59 

137 

201 

188 

110 

18 

33 

8 

637 

10 

277 

86 

19 

OeoTgla 

15 
622 
18 
46 
14 
97 
5 

nWnnis 

230 
34 

109 
29 

372 
11 

30 
121 

Kentucky 

41 
32 

99 

99 

MfirylAiid 

3 

Massachusetts 

22 
23 

M*fthigftn 

11 

MlnnMtfit^i. . . 

35 

11 

Minniiri     . .                         

9 

388 

N«bnwka 

26 

New  Jersey 

HI 
100 

749* 

33 
361 

New  York 

North  r.a»«Mn» 

Ohio 

1 

12 

126 
77 

115 
90 
12 
18 
21 
19 

339 

5 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

32 

57 

182 

RhntlA'T!tlAn<^ 

Texas 

4 
126 

Utah 

173 

170 

638 

76 
14 
2 

5 

16 

Virginia 

80 

18 

58 

Table  14. — Students,  tuition  Jees,  arid  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  wireless 
telegraphy  in  commercial  and  Inuiness  schools  in  1917-18. 


Name. 

Students 

TuiUon  fees  in- 

Months 
re- 

LooBOon. 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Day 
course 

per^ 
month. 

Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 

Night 
course 

per 
month. 

quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 

1 

s 

S 

4 

6 

< 

7 

SIO 
10 

6 

5 
6 

10 
(«) 

8 

CAUFOBNU. 

Berkeley 

Berkeley  Business  Colleee 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  CJom- 

meroeand  Finance. 
Heald's  Business  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commerolal  de- 
partment). 
Royal  Business  College 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.  InsUtute 
(commercial  department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School 

Dodg»»'s    Telegraph,   Railway 

Accounting    and    Radio 

(Wireless)  Institute. 

3 
227 

300 

15 
5 

68 

40 
190 

6 
94 

75 

SIO 
15 

15 

ISO 

85 

»90 

6 

Los  Angeles  (716  8.  Hope 

San  Francisco  (Van  Ness 
Ave.  and  Post  St.) 

Bridgeport 

6 
8-12 

New  Haven 

3 

5 

iLUifon. 
Chicago  (19  S.  U  SaUe  St.). 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

21 
5 

Valparaiso 

10    66 

6 

>  Tuition  fee  for  8  months. 


« War  service. 
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Table  14. — SltidenU,  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  to  eompUie  the  course  in  voireUM 
telegraphy  in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


Name. 


Hutchinson. 
Salina 


KENTUCKY. 

Txwlsv'Uc 

MARYL.\ND. 

Baltimore    (Franklin   and 
Cathedral  Sts.). 
Do 


Salt  Citv  Business  CoIIcfie 

Kansast'niversity  of  Commerce 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (eommw- 
cial  department). 


Students. 


Men. 


ino 
35 


64 


Association     Institut«     (com-      161 

mercial  department).  I 

Radio  School  ofY.  M.C.  A... .       25 


I 


MlCHiaAN. 

Detroit  (Grand  Circus  Park) 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

St.  Paul 

NrW  YORK. 

Brooklyn(65  Flat  bush  Ave.) 
New  York  (1831  Broadway). 

New  York  (153  E.  86th  St.) 

omo. 


Detroit  Institute  of  Technology. 


291 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  de-  25 
partment).  ' 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School  2« 
(commercial  department). 


Canton . 
Dayton.. 


OREGON. 


Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wilmerding 

WASHINGTON. 


Seattle.. 


Browne's  Business  College 

The  Paine  Upton  Business 
School. 

Ea?t  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (com- 
mercial department). 

Canton  Technical  Institute, 
Y    M   C  A  • 

Y.  M.  C.  A.' Institute  (com- 
mercial department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (com- 
mercial department). 


50 
518 


236 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  School        10 

(commercial  department). 

1 
Y.    M.    C.    A.    School    (com-  i    220 

mercial  department  \ 


Worn- 


Day 
course 

per 
month 


18 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Day 
course 

for 
entile 
.course. 


Night 

oourae 

per 

moDtfa 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pfeting 

day 
coone. 


20 

68! 


$15 
15 


12 


$55  I 
75  . 


48 


70 


25 


10  I 

15  I 


50 


15  50 


12 


5-6 
3-6 


6 
1-6 

4J 


3 

4^ 


'Night  school. 
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Table  15. — StudenU,  iuUinn/er^,  and  Hms  required  to  compkU  the  caur«e  in  accounUntfi 
in  cammrrcial  and  bimneii  ichools  in  i 917 -18. 


Loc&IJoiL 


Los  Angelas  (oor.  ad  m4 

Lou  Angeles  (71ft  8.  Hope 

Oakland,,. 

San  Dtego 


San  FnuiciK>o  (2aoQoldozi 

Gnttn  Ave.). 
Santa  Ana... , , 


OOVOKADO, 

Ek'nvflr 

COKKECTWnTT. 

Flridgpport 


Hart  ford., 
Do.   . 


South  Nfxrwatk. , 

W  llmlngton , 

DI»nUCT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Waahlngton  U73fl  G  St. 


Moscow.. 


Alton.  .,. 

Chlotga  (19  S,  lA  SaUe 

St.). 
ChJfa«(Ki732  Uving  Psu-k 

Blvd.}. 
Chicago  (1134-AO  Wtlson 

Av*,). 
Chjcajiio  (122  8   Mlchljjan 

Ctiit-aco  (638-40  VV,  Gar- 

fl*  Id  Blvd. ), 
DflnviUr,.     _   ...   ,  _.   . 

Kjtst  8t.  IahjIs. 

Rouk  Ij^luDd.... 

Wuukrgao., , 


INDIANA, 


AiiFoia 

Fort  Wayoe. 
IiidiimapolJs. 


IOWA. 

MoAonCity..  .. 

MuBcalin^ , 

01  turn  wn ,., 


Name. 


School  of  Commerce,  Ac««untfl, 

and     Finauee,     Southwodtero 

Uiilv(*rslty. 
Y.  H.  C,  A.  School  of  Commemi 

and  Finant*, 

Hoald's  Biii{iiif»$  Coiicce 

Ban   Dicfo   BuiinMi  atid    Aefr* 

dcmie  CcSlegfi, 
Y.  11.  C.  A.  (eommrmial  depart- 

menl}, 
Oisngc  County  Du$itits5  College. . 


Y,  M,  C.  A.  Btisfness  School., 


Y.  M,  C.  A,  (cofnro4«rc'ial  depart - 

Btintflin|frr  Btisln^ss  flehoot. . . . . . 

Merchants' and  Bankers'  Busincsa 
CoU^. 

MpTiill  Bu^rss  College , . 


Y.  M,C,  A.  EHTnine  School  (com- 
mercial department). 


Waablnfton  School  of  Account- 
ancy, YM.C.  A, 


Crcekmiir'l  Buslni^  CoHefje. 


Broirn  Business  Coltoce. 

Centml  Dept.  Y,  M.  C.  A.  ItuU- 

lute  (oomroerctttl  deportnient). 
Columbia  Bujslne.ss  Cuflcgv ...... 

Pienon  Bu^Uifesa  College 

Walton  School  of  Commerce  <  .  . 

WatKon's  Business  CoBofe 


Brown*«  Bwilnesa  Collejre 

Summers  CoUtii^c  or  Comraerco,. 

Brown's  Business  College 

Waukegan  Business  CoUegc 


Richmond's  Aurora  BusineiiCoi- 

lege. 
Id  lernatlonal  B  uslnoss  C^iOaae . . . . 
Y.  M.  l\  A.  Night  School  (com- 

inerrltti  depwri  rncnt  I 


llaitiHtau's   I'tiiverslty  of  Com- 


Brown's  Buftinoss  C/illege . . . , , 
Ottumwti  CommercUil  CoUvge. 


Students, 


Men. 


*  Tuition  for  1  year  In  niRht  school, 

*  TailJon  fur  l/  wccka. 
'  Tijllioii  lor  1  year 


^T  . 


31 


46 


3 

12S 

2 
M 

2f>h 


WOTO' 

on. 


Bay 
course 

per 
maoth. 


10 


Tuition  foes  la- 


Day 
couTse 

for 
entire 
course. 


tlfi 
15 


n 


13 


>|80 


110 


•  12S 


30 


35 


«X» 


OS 
flO 

100 

■  tifi 


12S 
106 


idO 


100 


Kighl 
courso 

per 
month. 


«iu 


•60 
5 


\lnnf'  5 

ro- 

quired 

lor 

coni' 

pletlng 

day 
ctxirse. 


id 


20 


13-34 


12 


25i 


34 
B-10 


24 


13 

24 


13 


9 

e 

6-12 


3-5 


12 


I  ik  (e  Itoukkci'ptng  course. 
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Table  15. — Students,  tuition  fees,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  aecow/UoM^ 
in  commercial  and  htuiness  schools  in  1917-JS — Continued. 


Locatioo. 


Name. 


Students. 


Men. 


Wom- 


Day 
course 

per 
month 


Tuition  lees  in — 


Day 
ooune 

for 
entire 
course. 


Nl|*t 
ooorsc 

per 
month. 


Moothf 

n- 
quired 

for 

OKII- 

plFtini^ 
day 


KANSAS. 

Abilene 

Ifanhaltan 

Newton 

Topeka 

Wfchlto 

KINTUCKT. 

Covington 

Louisville 

MAINK. 

Portland 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  (Franklin  and 
Cathedral  St«.). 

MASSACHUaBTTfl. 

Boston  (161  Massachu- 
setts Ave.). 

Boston  (316  Huntington 
Ave.). 

Springfield 

Worcester , 

MicmoAM. 

Big  Rapids 

Detroit    (Grand    Circus 

Park). 
Grand  Rapids 

Iron  Mountain 

Ironwood 

Muskegon 

MINN180TA. 

Albert  Lea 

Austin 

Minnespolis  (Nicollet  at 
10th  St.). 

St.  Paul 

Winona 

MISSOURI. 

Chillicothe 

Kansas  City 

Do 

St.  Louis  (Grand  and 
Franklin). 

NEW  JKRSET. 

Bayonne 

Newark  (111  Halsey  St.).. 

NKW  MKZICO. 

Rotwell 

1  Includes  one 
s  Night  school. 
» Tuition  fees, 


Central  Kansas  Business  0>llege. 

Manhattan  Business  College 

Newton  Business  College 

Topeka  Business  College 

Wichita  Business  College 


Curtis  Commercial  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (conunerdal 
department). 

Shaw  Business  College  < 


Association   Institute  (conuner- 
cial  department). 


Chandler  School  for  Women.. 


Northeastern  College,  School  of 
Commerce  and  Finance.' 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commerdal  depart- 
ment).' 

Northeastern  College,  School  of 
Conuneroe  and  Finance. 


Ferris  Institute  (commercial  de- 
partment). 
Detroit  Institute  at  Technology.. 

War  Industrial  Training  Institute 
Y.  M.  C.  A 


Actual  Business  College 

Ironwood  Business  College 

Muskegon  Commercial  College. . . . 


Albert  Lea  C^mimercial  College. . . 
University  of  Southern  Minnesota 

(commercial  department). 
Collegiate  Business  Inst  itute 


Lancaster  Business  Institute. 
Winona  Business  College 


Chillicothe  Business  College , 

Kansas  City  Business  College 

Kansas  City  School  of  Account- 
ancy, Law,  and  Finance.^ 
Ralph  Sellew  Institute,  Y.  M. 
C.A.t 


Drake  Business  College 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (oommercial  depart- 
ment). 


Standard  Business  School, 
branch  school. 
$75  to  $85  for  course. 


M 
110 

7 

477 

37 

71 

15 

37a 

50 

35 
0 
3 


39 


50 
38 
150 

03 


10 

in 


43 


$10 
0 
10 

u 

14 


$50 
40 


50 


13 


10 


(■) 
130 
(*) 

75 
63 


300 

80 


175 


13 


70 


75 

80 

310 

60 


•  IS 


« TuiUon  fees.  $65  to  $80  for  oourse. 
•  Tuition  fee  for  subject. 
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Tat? LI!  \T\ — Studints,  tuition  Jm,  trnd  time  tefpiir^  tn  eomplfU  thr  routite  tS  mr^untant^ 
tTt  «^mmrrci4Jl  (ma  himn^s^  tehooU  in  /5»f7-i/?— ContinuiHl. 


Nmm. 

rtudonts. 

Tuitlon  ;o«5 

in— 

Monttis 

i            Iriicoliiin. 

Iricn. 

Wom- 
en, 

Day 
omrrsc 

mouth. 

Day 
coum* 

for 
cntln* 
coiir?r. 

Mphl 
coursn* 

l>i*r 
mouth. 

c^iilrMl 
for 

cnm- 
pletlni: 

drty 

1 

s 

8 

4 

i 

« 

7 

S 

NEW  YORK. 

Amsl<vilftm ,, 

Brtx»kl>i]   (1121   Bedford 

Reynolds  Business  School .... 

Bedfortl    Branch,  Y.   M.  C.  A. 

(commerpiaJ  (l€partm<?nt). 
MarqiLand  School.,,... 

21 
20 

42 

120 

10 

B 

25 

45 

13 

lit 
90 

lU 

16 

3 

3 
27 

130 
U 

7 
30 

3 
4 

5 
20 

94 

2& 
34 

a 

14 
8 
1 

f 

5 

7 

19 

f4 

12 

tt-0 

Ave.). 

1 1250 

Daw), 
l^rooklvn    (Omrtgo    and 

Plymouth  Institute  of  Aecount' 

eine\ . 
Asst)dAti(»n  Ins^.itut'^.  Y,  M.  C,  A, 

Chelseft  School 

5 

10 
13 

14 
S 
6 
ft 

20 

flick's  yts.). 
BtiiTalo    (Mohawk     and 

22 
** 

FnmklinSU.l 
Npw  York  (215  Wwil  23d 

24 

St.). 
New  York  i3A  West  1234 

Eastman-Gaines  School 

7 

15 
15 

130 

n 

St.). 
New  York  ^280  Madison 

Institute  of  CiinimeTW ........... 

2 'A 

Ave.). 
New  York  {Bnmdwny  at 

661  h  St.). 
New  York  (1135  Broad- 

Mull's School „,. 

New  York  School  of  Ac?coiints 

Packard  Coinmercial  Sebool 

Post  GtaduAtn  School  of  Account- 
Weet  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commer' 

claldepartinent). 
Peek.'ikijr  Business  College. ....... 

Busiaen  Institute. 

OS 

....-rf 

way). 
New    York    (Lexington 

Ave.  and  mb  St. ). 
Ntw  Yttk  (33  Broodwuy ). 

New  York  (318  West  57tb 

2 

10 

« 
11 

4 

8 

0 

i 

31 

lis 

117 
SO 

4 
8 

St.). 
Peekakin...,,. ,, 

16 

6 

176 
12 

12 

10 

Troy              .  ...,.,,.... 

IS 

10 

10 
13 

\       75 

56 
13S 
40 

UtlaiV,' .....*, 

Excelsior  S^ool  of  fiisilneas . . , , . 

HAimiiel  Businee  C^lese 

AshUbula  Biulnees  CoUege 

Canton      Techulcal      In.<4tilute, 

Y,  M.r.A' 
Cleveland  Business  University... 
BU»  Bt]slne»C<^l]ee«. 

Akron  .*,, \ 

6 

12-15 

Canton  ...---*....♦♦♦*..-, 

rievelnund  (Ontario  BU). . . 
TohunbuB  (131  £.  Btate 

307 

Q 

3 
3 

1 
0 
& 

1 

10 

5 

10 

7 
5 

7 

Daylon 

Mloml-JambB  Budnev  College.,. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  (commer- 
cial departmenl).' 

Commerdal- Normal  Coll«e« 

C4>liunrtia  t'ommerclal  University 

St«iil>cn  villc^  BijAlnwis  Colleige 

Y.  M   €.  A.  School  (commerdikl 
dmrtmont).* 

10 

IM 

12 
12 

10 

300 
132 

31 

Greenville.,, - 

i'Onwuit^ir  .    ,T.,.,..^... , 

u 

Bteuben'^ille... 

7-11 

Toledo, 

30 

«2U 

31 

OllKOOK. 

Portland ,♦ 

Chrisiion  Brothera  Buslneea  Coi- 

Y.  u/C.  A.  ioonuneraio.]  deport- 
me&t^ 

Dufb  C4>tte|;e. 

12 

Uo  

»75 

"lid' 

100 
00 

lao 

100 

6 

...... 

6 

91 

rSNNSTLVAKIA. 
AllfilfltOWTt  - 

...... 

7 
13 
J 

13 
12 
12 
10 
13 
10 

10 

Bwvi^  Falls 

0 

EasioD. - 

Churchman  B  urineas  College . 

HorrisburK  Shorthand  Sdiool . . . . 
Leech  M  Actuul  BuaineoA College., 
Amenoao  B uaitieae  C-oJlege 

Hoir  BoiliiMi  College *..... 

14 

HarrUbuTK. .., 

1 

Indiana .,, 

10 

Fhifadclphia  (TB  Chevt- 

nut  St.). 
Warren .♦,., .., 

l<^]2 
g 

Wllmiifdlng     ..        ..... 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  Bcfaool  (ocod- 
menial  deportment). 

3 

I  Tuition  fen,  night  school. 

« Niftht  school. 

*  Tuii  iun  for  Ave  semeeten^ 


Tuition  fee»  $5  to  18  per  month, 
*  Tuition  tor  1  year  in  night  ■chooK 
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Table  15. — Students,  tuition/fes,  and  time  required  to  complete  the  courte  in  wceovmUaa$ 
in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


1 

RnODE  ISLAKP. 

rro>idence 

SOUTH   DA IOTA 

Watertown 

TEXAS. 


Tyler. 


Newport  News. 
Staunton 


WASHINOTON 


Aberdeen. 
8eatt!e.... 


Name. 


Students. 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Men. 


Day 
Worn-)  course 
per 
Fmonth 


Bryant  and  Stratton  Commercial  i     23 


try  ant  an 
School. 

South  Dakota  Sdiool  of  Business. 
Tyler  Commercial  College 


International  Business  CoUege. . 
Dunsmore  Busincfs  College 


Spokane 

WEST  VIROINU. 

Charleston 

WISCONSIN. 


Grays  Harbor  Business  College... 

Western  Institute  of  Account- 
ancy, Commerce,  and  Finance. 

Western  Institute  of  Account- 
ancy.' 

Capita)  aty  Commercial  College. . 


Appleton... 

Do 

Oreen  Bay.. 

Ifi.waukee.. 


Actual  Business  College 

Appleton  Business  College 

Badger  Commercial  College  and 

Telegraph  School. 
Wisconsin  Scfaoo'  of  Accountancy 

and  Stenography. 


55 


2 

100 


37 


Day 

course 

lor 

entire 
course. 


$12 


48  20 


28i 


10 


2  I        12 


13        14  I  15 

20        10  12 

7  .,  15 

20  1 13 

i 


Night 
course 

P»^ 
month 


$200 


66 


100 
"fiO 


Months 

!     '*- 
I  quired 
1     far 
com- 
pleting 
day 


$^  .     i:-; 


SI 
3 


10 
9 


i 

35 


>  Night  school. 


Table  16. — Students^  tuition  Jees,  and  time  required  Jor  completing  secretarial  course  in 
commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18. 


Name. 

Students. 

TiUUon  fees  in- 

Months 
re- 

Location. 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Day 
course 

per 
month. 

Day 
course 

entire 
counie. 

Night 

course 

per 

month 

7 

quired 
for 

com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

20 
375 

1,728 

3 

7 

80 

5 

$15 
15 

16 

15 
16 

6 



H 

CALIFOENU. 

Oftifland 

lleald's  Business  College 

1 

8-12 

San  Francisco  (Van  Ness 
Ave.  and  Post  StJ. 

San  Francisco  (600  Sutter 
St.i. 

San  Jose 

do 

Munson  School  for  Private  Sec- 
retaries. 
Heald's  Business  College 

275 
130 

7 

^ioo 

16 
6 

t(  12 
8 

Santa  Ana 

Orange  County  Business  C^ege..'        i 

*'\hk 

7 

5 

12 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

Central  Business  College 

» 

12' 

» 

>  Special  rate  of  tuition  for  8  months. 


«  Tuition  foe  for  1  year. 
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Table  W, — Stttdmts,  tuition  fees  ^  and  titm  required /or  c(>mpUHng  secretarial  eoiirte  in 
commercial  am  btmneMs  sehoch  in  1917-IS—ijOTiimned. 


hocAtiim. 


Nmiae. 


Sttidaits. 


Hen. 


per 

moiith 


TuttfOD  bts  IQ- 


couiso 


courae 
for 


CSOUfVO 

per 
month 


MOQtlll 

TO- 

quirerl 

for 

com- 

plfltlng 

day 
courso,' 


CONNECTICUT. 


Do. . . 


D© 

l>o 

N«w  Haven*. 
Do...... 


DELAWARE, 


WilmlnRton . 

Po 


Miami.. 


Atlanta. 


Alioii , 

Chicai^o  (1733  Irvbrne  Park 
Blvd.). 

81,). 
Chicago  (610  Sp  Uidil^an 

Chicapo  fiwi  40  W,  Oar- 

flrlrf  iJh  rl  ). 
Chhrago  Heights  (99  IIU- 

Hots  WIJ. 
East  SL  LmiUOOlCoUiiu- 

viJlc  Ave). 
East  Bt.  Lotm  ( 

Brouilway). 

Flora... ... 

Moliw 

Hock  Island .,., 
She!  braille...,. 

SpriiiKfield 

waultegaii . 


1NPUNA. 


Aurora., 


BraHl 

Tom?  Haute. 
VLoceimea. .. 


Chart  ton 

Davenpofi.. 
iCity., 


MiviciitJn«. 
OttumwB.. 
Waterloo.. 


Hunt. singer  BiisEnr.sjt  School 

Meirbants'   ami    rsimkpTa*  BtUiU 

Modirn  n>  ,,|. 

Morse  Uu  ■'        '  ■- 

St4-bl}iJ!ig  Cumnnrdifcl  School 

Bt  one  Uusineiis  College 


Beaeom  Baslncaa  Colleges. , 
Oold€yCoJlf«« 


Pan  Ajnedcan  Coll^fte  of  Com* 


Atlanta  Baslness  College. 


Brown's  BnsUiiiiss  College . . 
Coliicnhia  Boaloess  CoUege. 


MooCormac  School,. 

N'ailomil  Instituta  of  Secretaries. 

Wttt^on*s  BiMnr^^Eis  Colli^ 

Chicago  Heights  Bitsinc.^  College, 
Browne's  Bualnew!  Cotlegir . , . . . 
Summers  C^lleR^  ofCommeree 


The  Orchard  City  CoUegt*., . 
Brown's  Business  College  - . . 

do............ !,-.. 

Spark's  Business  Collego 

Brown's  finsiness  CoUHte . . . 
Waukcgan  B  uiiiness  ColJege . 


Richmond's     Aurora     Business 
College. 

Braxll  Btislniws  University 

Indiana  BuatoeiaGoUego 


Brown's  Business  CollMe . . . 


VlnocnneA  Buviaes^C 


Chart  ton  Bmlnnsjt  CoUeife 

Brown V  Business  C^^llege 

Hamilton's  t^niverslly  of  C-om- 
mrrce. 

Brown's  Buniness  Oollege ** 

Iowa  Bucoeeis  BehooL.,. 

Waterloo  Bustnesi  Oollccc. ...... 


KAIfilAl}. 

Abilenif.. Central  Kansas  Busdneai  College 

ClmmrU*. Channte  Business  ColleR». . . . 

1.^1  ven  worth. I  Leaven  worth  TJusiiiess  Colle«(e.. . 


1« 


70 
3 

10 
f 

102 

S7 


71 


28 

4 

13& 


1  i 
U 
10 
12 

1 


23 

6 
128 

0 


16 
tft 
15 


15 


0 


1150 


140 


so 

no 

IS 
0 

£0 

« 

90 

5 

flO 

no 

100 

'*'*T 

■  lOS 

5 
5 

fiO 

90 

5 

«' 

75 

fi 

""w 

6 

...... 

100 

«* 

1  Ttilttmi  reduced  aJTliT  first  month. 
-  TiiiUon  fw  tor®  monthi. 


*  Tuition  radaoad  aftar  second  m'lnth. 
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Table  16. — Shidents,  tuition  Jees,  and  time  required  Jor  computing  secretarial  tsmnt  m 
commercial  and  business  schools  in  /9/7-/^— Continued . 


Location. 


KENTUCKY. 

Covington 


Portland. 


IIAR^-LAND. 

Salisbury 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston  (334  Boylstdh  St.) 

Boston    (161    Massachu- 

sotts  A^V6  ) 
Boston  (13«  Boylston  St.). 

Fall  River 

Lawrence 

New  Bedford 


Northampton . 


MicmoAN. 


Big  Rapids 

D^roit  (163-109  Cass  Ave.) 
Detroit  (972  GraUot  Ave,) 
Lansing 


MIKNESOTA. 

Albert  Lea , 

Minneapolis  (5  W.  Lake 
St.).  *^ 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Winona 


MISSOUXI. 


ChUUcothe... 

DeSoto 

jaty. 


Do 

Nevada 

St.  Louis  (Delmar  and 

Vandeventer). 
St.  Louis  (Sth  and  Pine 

Sts.). 
St.  Louis  (N.  W.  oor.  Sth 
and  Locust  Sts.). 
• 

MONTANA. 
Missoula 


NEBRASKA. 

Hastings 

NEW  HAMPSHntE. 

Manchester 

NEW  JEB8ET. 

Bridgeton 


Camden 

East  Orange.. 

Newark 

Trenton 


Name. 


Curtis  (Commercial  College.. 
Shaw  Business  (College  i 


Beacom  Business  College.. 


Bryant  and  Stratton  Commercial 

School. 
(Chandler  School  for  Women 


Franklin  Academy 

Thibodeau  Business  College 

Lawrence  (Commercial  School 

Kinyon's  (Commoidal  and  Short- 
hand School. 
Northampton  Commercial  (College 


Ferris  Institute , 

Business  Institute 

Central  Business  College 

Lansing  Business  University.. 


Albert  Lea  (Commercial  (College. 
American  Business  College 


(Collegiate  Business  Institute. 
Lancaster  Business  Institute . 
Winona  Business  College 


Chillioothe  Business  (College 

De  Soto  Business  (College 

Huff's  School  of  Expert  Business 
Training. 

Kansas  City  Business  (College 

Nevada  Business  College 

Brown's  Business  College 


.do. 


Jones  (Commercial  College . 


Missoula  Business  and  Normal 
College. 


Hastings  Business  (College 

Bryant-Stratton  Business  (College. 


Heimbach's  Bridgeton  Business 

School. 
Camden  (Commercial  College.... . . 

Drake  (College 

do 

HeimbadhlB  Trenton   BnaineBS 

School. 


Students. 


Men. 


Day 
Worn-  course 
per 
month 


117 


35 


10 


10 


Tuition  1 


88 


175 


21 


454 

19 

4 
13 

38 
16 

97 


48 

2 

260 

131 
25 
50 


12 


25 


10 

100 
60 
100 

48 


$13 


15 


22 

20 

12 

10 

14 

«35 

15 


15 


10 


10 


Day 
ootirse 

for 
entire 


>  Includes  one  branch  school, 
s  Tuition  for  16  weeks. 


$50 


60 
150 


150 


75 


125 


85 


175 

"is 


•75 
81 
100 

100 

105 


100 


100 


Months 

\  qmred 

Night!  ^ 

««»»»  pletii« 

day 

coone. 


per_ 


*  Tuition  for  6  months. 

«  Tuition  reduced  after  first  month. 


$4 
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Tat.le  16. — Students,  tuition/ees,  and  time  reqxnredfor  completing  secretarial  course  in 
commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


LocBtiaD. 


Name. 


Students. 


Men. 


Wom- 


Day 
course 

per 
month 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


Night 
course 

month. 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


mtW  YORK. 


(1317    Broad- 
(65    Flatbush 


Albany. 

Ara^tco^am., 

Brookljm 

BrooKiyn 

Ave.). 

Brooklyn    (885-S99  Flat- 
bush  Ave.). 
Brooklyn  (896  Manhattan 

Ave.). 
Brooklyn  (243-245  Ryer- 

son  St.). 
Brooklirn  (287  Broadway) 

Lock  port 

Middletown 

Mount  Vernon 

New  RocheUe 

New  York  (413  East  138th 

St.). 
New  York  (501  West  145tb 

St.). 
New  York  (8(»-4-«  Tre- 

mont  Ave.,  Bronx). 
New    York    (830    West- 

Chester  Ave.). 
New  York  (36  West  123d 

St.). 
New  York  (280  Madison 

Ave.). 
New  York  (2106  Seventh 

Ave.). 
New  York  (37  East  58th 

St.). 
New  York   (3219  Third 

Ave.). 
New  York  (50  East  42d 

St.). 
New  York  (144  Ckdumbus 

Ave.,     Broadway     at 

Q6th  St.). 
New  York  (1161  Madison 

Ave.). 
New  York  (33  West  42d 

St.). 
New    York    (Lexington 

Ave.  and  35th  St.). 
New  York  (1931  Broad- 

N^Yirk  (542  Fifth  Ave.) 

New  York  (200  West  72d 
St.). 

Peckskill 

Rochester 


Troy.. 
Utica.. 


omo. 


Akron 

Ashtabula 

Cincinnati  (31  East  4th 

St.). 
Cleveland        (Engineers 

Building,  Ontario  St.). 
aeveland  (Ninth,  Pro»- 

pect,  and  Huron). 

1  Tuition  fbr  6  months. 


Albany  Business  College. . . 
Reynolds  Business  Si^ooL . 
Alpha  School 


Browne's  Business  College 

Ellsworth  School  of  Secretaries. 

Heffley  Oreenpoint  School 

Heffley  Institute 


Wood's  Business  School 

Lockport  Business  Institute 

Ramsdell  School 

Sherman's  Business  School 

Westchester  Commercial  School.. 
Accountants     and     Secretaries 

Business  School. 
Audubon  Commercial  School 


Bronx  Business  Institute.., 
Bronx  Conunerdal  School.. 

Eastman-Gaines  Schoc^ 

Institute  of  Commerce. 

ICells  School 


Merchants'and  Bankers'Buslness 

School. 
Metropolitan  School  of  Business. . 

Moon's   Shorthand   and   Secre- 
tarial Schools. 
IfuU's  School 


New  York  Commercial  School. . . 

New  York  School  of  Secretaries. . 

Packard  Commercial  School 

Paine  Uptown  Business  School. 

United  States  School  of  Secre- 
taries. 
Walworth  Business  Institute 


PeekskiU  Business  Ck>Uege 

Williams  and  Rogers  Rochester 
Business  Institute. 

Troy  Business  (College 

ExoBlsior  School  of  Business 


Actual  Business  College 

Ashtabula  Business  College 

Campbell  Commercial  S<mool 

Cleveland  Bu^ness  University., 

Dyke  School  of  Business 

<  Reduced  rate  after  first  month 


288 
55 

15 


30 


270 

20 

535 

73 
65 
25 
14 
31 
4 

30 

29 

64 
250 

54 

125 

181 

4 

90 

90 

11 

151 

296 

33 

148 

25 

60 
18 

175 
6 


136 

4 
34 


$15 
9 
10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 
10 
10 
15 
12 
10 

17 

10 

10 

15 

15 

10 

17 

10 


12 


12 


13 
13 
15 

10 

«20 


$85 


95 


90 
150 

90 
100 


125 


115 


175 


>75 
160 


260 


40 

6 

75 

5 

96 

100 

5 

85 

5 

>  Tuition  reduced  after  second  month. 
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Table  16. — Students,  tuition  fees,  and  time  reqtiirfd/or  completing  secretarial  course  i 
commercial  and  business  schools  in  79/7-7*— Continued. 


Location. 


OHIO— contiDoed. 

Colurabus 

Do 

Do 

Elvria 

Marietta 

Piqna 

Sandusky 

8t€ubenvUIe 

OKLAHOMA. 

Sapulpa 

Tulsa 

PEKNSYLVANI  V. 

AllentowD 

Alioona 

TlarrisbiuT? 

Ixxsk  Haven 

Philadelphia  (733  Chest- 
nut 8t.). 
Phikdeli^ia   (Pine   St., 

west  of  Broad). 
Philadelphia  (10Q2  Market 

St.). 
Pittsburgh  (132  Stanwix 

St.). 
Pittsbiirfh  (5th  Ave.  and 

Grant  St.). 
Pittsburgh  (8  W.  North 

Ave.). 
Pittsburgh    (531    Wood 

St.). 
South  Bethlehem 

WUmeiding 

RHODE  18LANT>. 

Providence 

Do 

Do 

Do 

AVoonsocket 

80UTH  CABOUNA. 

Anderson 

Spartansburg 

SOtrra  DAEOTA. 

Aberdeen 

TEXAS. 

Tyler 

Yoakum 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro 

VIROINIA 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Staunton 


Name. 


Bliss  Business  College 

Mann's  Business  Tra^iing  School. 
Oflfioe  Training  School. 


Elyria  Business  College. . . 
Marietta  CommerdalCoUege . 
Ideal  Business  School . 


Sandusky  Business  College 

Steubenville  Business  College. . . 


BeesoQ's  Commercial  College . . 
Tulsa  Business  College 


American  Commercial  School. . . 

Zeth  School 

Hanisburg  Shorthand  School . . . 

Lock  Haven  Institute 

American  Business  College 


Pelrce  School 

Taylor  Business  School . 

Duff's  College 

Iron  City  College 

Park  Institute 

Pittsburgh  Academy.... 


South  Bethlehem  Business  (3ol- 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  School  (com- 
mercial department). 


Miss  Brayton's  Special  School . . . 
Brvant  and  Stratton  Commer- 
cial School. 

I  Child's  Business  College 

Providence  School  (or  Secretaries. 
W  oonsocket  Commercial  School. . 


Students. 


Men. 


Wom- 
en 


Cecil's  Business  School.. 
Cecil's  Business  College. 


I 


Aberdeen  Business  College. 


T^  ler  Commercial  College . . . 
Baldwin's  Business  College.. 


Clawson-Hamilton     Commercial 
College. 


Smithdeal  Business  College 

Roanoke  National  Business  Col- 
lege. 
Dunsmore'Bnsiness  College . ;. . . 


Day 
course 

per 
month 


100 

47 
40 
11 
5 
55 

280 
82 
78 
00 
29 

111 

22 

4 


45 
100 


50 
I  If  completed  in  the  prescribed  Ume. 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Day 
course 

fbr 
entire 
course. 


$30 
15 
15 
10 
13 


20 


13 


Niidit 

ootirae 

per 

month. 


$195 

too 

100 


195 
112 
125 
99 


100 
116 


m 

40 
100 

200 


170 


112 
150 


30 


252 
180 


105 
10 


29« 


93 


12  75 


$10 


qnired 
fior 

com- 
pleUng 

day 
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Tablk  16. — Students,  tuition  Jees,  and  time  required  Jor  completiiig  secretarial  course  in 
commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Name. 

1 
Students.        Tuition  fees  in— 

Months 
re- 

Location. 

Men. 

Wom- 
en. 

Day 
course 

per 
month. 

Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 

Night 

•  per 
mcnth. 

quired 
for 

com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

*      1     • 

7 

8 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Uyatt-Fowells  School   of  Com- 
merce. 

West  Virginia  Business  College... 

7 

40 

ao 

50 
3 

48 
If 
94 

$15 

15 

12 
15 

15 
14 

$100 
75 

$0 

T\ 

WEST  VWOINU. 

Clarksburg 

le 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton 

Appleton  Business  College 

Qreen  Bay 

Badger  Commercial  College  and 
Telezraph  School. 

Janesville  Business  College 

Merrill  Commercial  CoUege 

Spencerian  Business  College 

1 
21 

75 

130 
85 

24 

Janeeville 

14-18 

Merrill 

Milwaukee    (102    Broad- 
way  and  Wisconsin). 

Table  17. — Students^  tuition  fees^  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  salesman- 
skip  in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18. 


Location. 


Name. 


CAUVORNU. 


Berkeley Berkeley  Business  College 

Chico Heald's  Business  CoUege 

San  Francisco (220  Golden    Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 

Cate  Ave.).  i      ment). 

Santa  Ana I  Orange  County  Business  College.. 

COLORADO.  I 

Denver i  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Business  School 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford milyer  Institute,  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Do Merchants  and  Bankers '^ 

School. 

ILUNOI?. 

Cairo..  .    Brown's  Business  College 

Chicago  (19  S.  La  Salle    (Antral  Y.  M.  C.  A.  InsUtute 
(commercial  department). 
Chicago  Business  College 


Jack- 
Divi- 


8t.). 
Chicago  (33-37  W, 

son  Blvd.). 
Chicago  (1621   W. 

sion  St.). 
East  St.  Louis.... 

Flora 

Mollne 

Shelbyville 

»  Tuition  fee  for  8  months. 
«  Tuition  fee  for  one  year. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Commercial  High 

School. 
Summers'  (College  of  Commerce . 

Orchard  City  College 

Brown's  Business  CoU^e 

Sparks'  Business  College. 

>  Lesson  one  night  each  week. 
4  Tuition  fee  for  night  course. 


Students. 


Men. 


18 


12 


3  I 
70 


Wom- 
en. 


Day 
course 

per 
month. 


20       130 


3    . 
21 
10  I 
50  I 


Tuition  foes  in- 


Day 
course 

for 
entire 
course. 


Night 
course 

mcmth. 


$10 
15 


15 


12 


10 
•12 
15 
12 


$50 
190 


M25  I 


«30 


$5 

7 
M 


Months 

re- 
quired 

for 
com- 
pleting 

day 
course. 


12 


63  i 

6 



36| 

2 

60,.. 

6 

7 

25 

6 

n 

»  Tuition  fee  for  17  weeks. 
•  Includes  books  and  supplies. 
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Table  17. — StudentSy  tuition  fees^  and  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  Mdeaman- 
ship  in  commercial  and  business  schools  in  1917-18 — Continued. 


Location. 


INDIANA.. 

Indianapolis 


New  Albany. 
Richmond.... 


IOWA. 

Waterloo 

KANSAS. 

Abilene 

KKNTUCKT. 

Louisville 

MAINE. 

Portland 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  (Franklin  and 
Cath<KlraI  Sts.). 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Springfield 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Big  Rapids , 


Detroit    (Grand    Circus 
Park). 

Ironwood 

Lansing 


WiNNKSOTA. 


Albert  Lea.. 
Austin 


Minneapolis  (44  S.  10th 

St.). 
St.  Paul 


Winona.. 


St.    Louis   (Grand    and 
Franklin). 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden 

Newark  (ill  Halsey  St.). 


Name. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School  (com- 

merdal  deparnnent). 
New  Albany  Business  College. . . 
Richmond  Business  College 


Waterloo  Business  College.. 


Central  Kansas  Business  College. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools  (commercial 
department).! 


Shaw  Business  College  *. 


Association  Institute  (commer- 
cial department). 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 

ment).i 
Northeastern  College,  School  of 

Commerce  and  Fmanoe.^ 


Ferris  Institute  (commercial  de- 
partment). 
Detroit  Institute  of  Technology... 


Ironwood  Business  College. . . , 
T4in«ing  Business  University.. 


Albert  Lea  Commercial  College... 

University  of  Southern  Minne- 
sota (commercial  department). 

Central  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (com- 
mercial department). 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School  (com- 
mercial departaient). 

Winona  Business  College 


Ralph  SeUew  Institute  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
(commercial  department).^ 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  School  (com- 
mercial department). 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  (commer- 
cial department).! 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  (commercial  depart- 
ment). 


Students. 


Men. 


1  Night  school. 

s  Includes  one  branch  school. 


33 


Wom- 
en 


85 


Tuition  fees  in- 


Day 
course 

pet 
month. 


for 
eotiTB 
course. 


$13 
15 


10 


10 


Day 


t20 
34 


ao 


'26 


76 
«85 


30 


30 


15 


30 


Night 

course 

per 


Months 

re- 
quired 

far 
eoii>> 
pleting 

day 


11 

9 

91 


7          5-7 
10  I 


♦18  !. 


>  Tuition  for 
« Tuition  for 


night  course. 
17  weeks. 
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Table  \7 .^SiudentA,  tuition  fees,  ttnd  Hinr  ttquirtd  to  enmpUte  the  roitrite  in  mtltrnnan- 
ship  in  coMtfiereial  and  htmneas  iichooU  in  J9n-!8^^ontmiwd. 

^^^^    Lmtkm. 

.-. 

8tadent9. 

Tuition  fees  tn— 

Months 

ro^ 
quired 

for 

com- 

pletinR 

day 
courge. 

Hoi. 

wen. 

DO. 

my 

course 

per 

montb. 

Day 
c?oufse 

fOf 

entire 
course, 

Xtght 
course 

per 
month. 

1 

S 

t 

4 

6 

a 

7 

8 

NEW  TORK. 

Ave.), 
Brooklyn     (56     Hadsou 

Bwlford    Branch  Y,   M.  C   A. 
School     (commercial     defxart- 

Mart^mand  School , . . 

«3 
79 

123 
«25 

n 

Placp). 
BuCTaIn     (Motlftwk     nod 

A^wiiitloti  Imtllule,  Y.  M.  C.  A . . 

n 

$5 

0 

Frank  llo  Sts.). 

luIlK^tcittl]. 

Jame.'itowTi  Bu.Hlnesa  College 

Chrilsfn  School. 

55 

07 

19 

125 

m 

4 

3-5 
10 

Nbw  York  (215  Wwt  23d 

St.). 
Ke^-  York  (36  West  I3ad 

PBeksklll 

tjs 

Ba.^tman-Calnefl  School, . ........ 

m 
11 

Pcekaklll  BujiineasCoUege 

13 

iO 

6 

NOHTlt  CAKOLIKA* 

Durham 

Durham  Business  Schoal. .... 

K 

8 

25 

9 

OHIO. 

A.HhlebulB - .- 

Ashtabula  Bu«ilness  rolJege 

Y.  M.  C.  A,  Institute (commerclaJ 
dripartmput).* 

4 
33 

3 

13 

60 
25 

» 

4 
14 

Daj  ton 

I'ENTiSYLViliaA. 

Mahanoy  City . . 

MK'iuin's  School 

i 
13 

ao 

20 
8 

&-1Q 

10^12 

4 

Fhilmlfllphiii  (723  Ch«sl- 

tiyt  St.). 
Pittslturi^  ri32  Stanwtx 

Amftritni]  BuHlness  GoUefe. ...... 

DulT's  ro!lp|N^ 

15 

100 

5 

7 

8t.). 
Wilmording 

Y.  M.  r.  A.  Eveninjf  School  (com- 
ntercUl  department). 

15 

15 

• 

TRTA3, 

DaJlas-.., 

merdal  department). 
Y.  M.  r,  ,\  School'?  (commercial 
de|)artmpnt). 

23 

28 
003 

20 
15 
10 

u 

I 

Houston -,„.,.,,.._! 

Tyler ,.„„ 

611 

WAsnmovoir. 

AberUMO 

Grays  Harhof  Dusimejw  CoHejee, . . 
Y.  M.  r.  A.  School  (commereial 
department). 

IS 
125 

too 

15 

00 
>50 

4 
4 

Saottto 

wurr  vmoiiOA. 

Charleston ....„.,., 

Capital  City  Commercial  College . . 

0 

1U 

6 

wtacoMtOf. 

Ofe^n  Bay 

Badf;c>r  Commercial  Collect  and 
Teleeraph  School. 

JanesriUe  Business  College 

Potter  Bosiness  CoUiiie « , .      .... 

25 

IS 

Q 

41 

5 

25 

15 
12 

25 

130 
72 

6 

Jonesvllle ,... 

'  Night  scliooL         iTuiUoofw.tilghiscbooL         'Taltkmfe* 

Dforei 

Die 

lUre  course  ia  night  school.         1 
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EDUCATIONAL  HYGIENE. 

By  WlIXABD  8,  SUMX. 

Sptetaliai  in  Sctto^t  B^ient,  Surm^  of  Edtieaiian^ 


CoNTSNTS.— rii^fftlcal   oducftiion    Iti    tlio  iircpiiiallou   of  IcftcUois.—MiilnutrltJon   and   tht 
L  ttutrltJon  tlsksa, — H«fiHh  itupvi-vlsitiu. — Clujiln^  Hchool  ns  n   lUfAffhro  for  rontrotllng 

I  epldemicfl. — Eye  hy^ieiac. — Oral  byglcuc— State  legislailou  tor  physical  education. — r 

^^^     The  Nation's  need  of  phyalcal  fducalion.— I^hysl'^l  education  and  military  training. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS, 


Effective  physical  education  t>f  Ihc  children  uf  the  elementary 
schools  will  always  be  coiulitioned  largely  upon  the  regular  class- 
I'oom  teachers.  Obviously  pliy^sical  education  tiinst  tiave  a  large 
place  in  the  preparation  of  leacbern  if  they  are  t4i  [day  well  their 
part  in  the  conservation  of  the  physical  re^sourcen  of  childhood. 
It  must  Ik*  recoi^nized  that  this  part  of  the  preparation  of  teachers 
in  fundamental  and  vituK  not  an  accessory  to  the  fonuularies  of 
juentiil  training  and  discipline. 

There  are  about  250  normal  schools  in  the  country — 8tate,  county, 
and  city  schools.  Returns  from  145  of  these  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  show  the  following  facts  as  to  extent  and  cluir- 
acter  of  physical  eduf-ation  : 

1.  Nunibor  nxiirirliig  lienTtli  i^»rtUlrjUe  i\t  eutmnce..—  .._. 44 

2.  Nuailior  rotiuJrIrij:  inMUnU  exajiiJnnilon  .^-^.^-^ ._«.^    (JS 

3.  Xuniber  rcHiuh'ing  health  reriifiaite  for  jiraduullon ^^^ 24 

4.  Nanibei*  requiring  physical  exercise  of  M  students _,^^^._, ,-  124 

<;>  miiastlcs , — -- ^•^*_^— ^, ^-^*-,^^^ ^^^ 100 

(tames . .^. . ^ - .^.  102 

5.  Nuinhor  roqalrtng  practice  teacliing: 

(ri)  In  (*aU«thenlcs 74 

(61  III  Kyainastlcj* — -.,. , 68 

(r)  la  (Jiinring .^^ ^. .  ,,„^ 6B 

{di  In  iithlnlfj? ^^ .__*._^..^. .^^ ^  40 

(ri  In  fT'Onos . . — ^ ^_* — «  91 


' 


G,  NnniUer  liuving  ^pin«lal  teaeli(*r8  of  physical  training: 

iu\  Male ....—.. . .— . ... 

(hi   Fennile - - 

7.  Number   having  gymnasiluow--^-.. ^. 

8.  Number  having  swlraminK-r'OOli __«^ 
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The  first  striking  fact  is  the  relative  neglect  of  physical  standards 
for  teachers.  Less  than  one-third  require  a  health  certificate  for 
entrance;  less  than  one-half  require  a  medical  (or  physical)  examina- 
tion at  any  time;  just  one-sixth  require  a  health  certificate  for  ^n^n- 
ation.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  tliat  the  health  certificate  required 
is  rather  a  certificate  of  freedom  from  disease  than  a  certificate  of 
vigorous  health. 

Two  important  omissions  will  be  noted:  The  time  devoted  to  physi- 
cal education  and  the  kind  of  instruction  in  health  habits  and  health 
knowledge. 

The  encouraging  things  in  this  rqwii  are  the  nxmiber  reqaizii^ 
pbysical  exercise  of  all  students,  the  emphasas  upon  games,  both  in 
reqtiiiBd  exercise  and  in  practice  teaching,  and  tike  number  kaving 
gymnasiums.  There  is  a  distinct  gain  in  these  respects  in  the  lasl 
10  years. 

From  these  returns  and  from  other  biquiries,  stsdies,  and  observa- 
tions two  important  generalizations  may  be  made: 

i.  In  a  few  normal  schools  a  broad  and  true  conception  of  physical 
education  prevails.  It  is  recognised  as  organic  and  general,  not  as 
specialised  psychomotor  training.  It  sees  that  its  job  is  to  know 
bow  children  grow  into  health  and  to  coMrol  the  conditions  MSkd 
practices  that  are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  such  growth.  Aad  it 
Bees,  further,  that  the  way  to  make  such  prmdples  effective  i»  t^ 
schools  is  to  make  them  effective  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

Certainly  the  following  elements  «nter  into  such  a  prograflt: 
Physico-medical  examinati<m  at  entrance  and  aosually,  at  least, 
during  the  course;  health  certificate  for  graduati<Hi;  daily  physical 
ex^xnse,  at  least  one  hour,  of  an  enlivening  aed  joy-prodindsg 
kind;  practice  teaching  of  such  exercise  for  children;  playgroamls 
and  gynmasiums  necessary  for  such  exercise;  practical  study  of 
hygiene  as  exemplified  in  school  life  and  environment;  instrtietiQB  in 
normal  physical  diagnosis. 

2,  The  second  conclusion  is  that  complete  fulfiUm«it  of  tiiese  con- 
diticms  in  normal  schools  is  rare.  A  few  schools  meet  all  the  con- 
ditions with  a  considerable  degree  of  tiioroughneas;  more  meot  some* 
of  the  conditions  well  and  are  short  on  the  rest  or  meet  them  in- 
adequately; and  others  meet  aU  these  conditions  inadequately  or 
not  at  aU. 

There  is,  however,  light  upon  the  horizon.  Most  of  tiie  newly 
enacted  laws  interpret  physical  education  in  the  broad  sense  indi- 
cated above.  Some  of  these,  tho  compulsory  in  form,  are  hardly 
more  than  permissive  in  substance,  but  they  all  poiat  to  a  new  em- 
phasis on  physical  education  in  the  normal  schools.  Sevend  of  them 
specifically  include  the  normal  scboois  ia  tiie  af^IkatMn  of  the 
law.    In  other  States,  some  normal  schools  without  the  stimulus  of 
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law  are  doing  excelltot  work.  In  many  instances  readjustment  of 
programs  and  ideals  will  be  necessar3\  Three  things  will  be  re- 
quired: (1)  Time,  (2)  careful  planning  of  the  course  in  physical 
education,  and  (3)  broadly  prepared  teachers. 

A  minimum  of  one  hour  a  day  of  enlivening  and  joy-producing 
exercise  has  already  been  suggested.  This  serves  a  double  purpose; 
to  conserve  and  develop  the  health  of  the  students  and  to  produce  the 
raw  material  of  personal  experience  without  which  it  is  hopeless  to 
imdertake  to  train  teachers  to  teach. 

Complementary  to  this  at  least  one  hour  (period)  per  day  should 
be  given  to  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  physical 
education.  Not  to  enter  deeply  into  details,  under  "  principles " 
must  be  included  the  basic  sciences  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hy- 
giene— ^general,  individual,  and  group;  and  the  values  of  physical 
education — educational,  social,  civic,  and  economic. 

Under  "  practice,"  must  be  included  certainly  practice  in  hygienic 
inspection  of  school  plant;  in  cooperation  with  medical  inspectors 
and  nurses;  in  conduct  of  posture  examinations  and  tests;  in  direc- 
tion of  drills,  gymnastics,  and  games,  community  recreation  pro- 
jects; and  in  teaching  habits  and  ideals  of  health. 

VOLUNTARY  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  war  has  given  stimulus  to  many  voluntary  organizations  seek- 
ing to  improve  the  health  of  school  children.  It  may  not  be  in- 
vidious to  mention  especially  the  Child  Health  Organization.  This 
is  an  outgrowth  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine on  ''War-time  problems  of  childhood,"  formed  primarily  to 
study  the  problem  of  malnutrition  among  school  children.  "The 
revelation  of  the  extent  to  which  malnutrition  had  been  shown  to 
exist  among  school  children  of  New  York  and  its  steady  increase, 
due  to  ignorance  of  food  values  and  the  rising  cost  of  food,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  who  urged  the  formation  of  a  national  committee  composed 
of  lay  and  medical  members  to  study  the  problem  and  advise  means 
for  its  solution.  In  order  to  avoid  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
association,  an  organization  to  promote  the  health  of  school  children 
was  perfected  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  which  has  always  been  interested  in  health  education." 

The  following  is  a  program  that  the  Child  Health  Organization 
has  set  itself: 

1.  To  teach  health  habits  to  children  and  to  secure  adequate  health 
examinations  for  all  children  in.  the  public  schools  of  the  country, 
including — 

(a)  Stimulation  of  children's  interest  by  placing  weighing  and 
measuring  scales  in  every  school  and  acquainting  children  with  ways 
and  means  of  reaching  the  normal  weight  and  height     (^oooIp 
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(h)  Determinatioii  of  proper  etandfti^  for  ezaminatioiis  wilb 
special  reference  to  normal  nutrition  and  growth. 

(c)  Methods  of  examination;  how  extensiye  for  general  appli- 
cation. 

(d)  Health  records,  whidi  ^ould  coyer  the  entire  sdtool  life  of 
the  duld  and,  with  scholarship  record,  accompany  him  in  his  prog- 
ress through  school,  and  in  making  his  application  for  a  work  permit. 

(e)  The  arousing  of  a  public  demand  for  health  examinations, 
the  teaching  of  health  habits,  and  the  keeping  of  health  records  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  routine  of  school  life. 

2.  To  consider  the  urgent  problem  of  malnutrition  among  adiool 
children. 

(a)  A  more  careful  study  than  has  yet  been  made  to  determifie 
its  extent  and  degree^  both  in  urban  and  rural  communities. 

(6)  A  study  of  the  measures  proposed  to  combat  this  condition, 
such  as,  (1)  special  nutrition  classes;  (2)  making  it  possible  for 
children  to  get  one  or  more  hot  meals  at  school ;  (3)  instruction  of 
the  community  in  the  proper  feeding  of  children  of  school  age. 

(c)  To  furnish  information  to  educational  and  philanthropic 
organizations  regarding  the  practical  application  of  the  results  ot 
these  studies. 

3.  To  safeguard  the  health  of  children  in  industry;  this  involves: 
(a)  The  requirem^it  of  physical  fitness  for  each  particular  job. 
(6)  The  periodical  examination  of  children  who  remain  at  work 

in  factories,  stores,  and  other  establishments. 

(c)  The  cancellation  of  permits  to  work  at  jobs  not  suited  to  the 
children  from  the  health  viewpoint 

4.  Propaganda  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  conserving 
the  health  of  the  school  child  as  a  basis  of  national  security  and 
stability. 

5.  To  promote  or  cooperate  with  other  bodies  in  securing  legisla- 
tion for  the  attainment  of  these  objects. 

The  Bureau  of  Education,  through  its  Division  of  School  Hygi^ie 
and  Physical  Education,  in  collaboration  with  the  Child  Health  Or- 
ganization, is  issuing  health  education  material  based  upon  the 
principle  that  normal  increase  in  weight  is  the  best  rough  and  ready 
health  index,  and  that  by  frequently  recording  the  weights  of  chil- 
dren in  a  classroom  the  interest  of  children  in  health  habits  will  be 
stimulated  and  sustained.  The  material  consists  of  classroom  weight 
records  and  a  series  of  simple  health  education  pamphlets. 

Another  notable  contribution  to  the  devices  for  teaching  health  is 
the  Health  Crusader  plan  of  the  National  Tuberculosis  AssociatKHu 
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MALNUTRITION  AND  THB  NUTRITION  CLASS. 

.  To  combat  malnutrition  by  instruction  and  tho  formation  of 
health  habits  is  the  object  of  the  "  nutrition  class."  An  experimental 
nutrition  class  was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Educational  Experiments  in  Public  School  No.  64,  New  York,  in 
1918.  Tlie  class  was  conducted  under  tho  direction  of  Dr.  W.  R.  P. 
Emerson,  of  Boston. 

In  PubHc  School  No.  64,  Manhattan,  where  the  experiments  were  conducted, 
894  chUdren  were  weighed  and  measured.  The  heights  and  weights  were  com- 
pared with  standard  measurements,  so  that  the  ratio  of  actual  weight  to  average 
weight  lor  height  could  be  determined  for  each  child.  This  average  weight  for 
children  who  measure  53  inches  is  69  pounds.  A  child  of  this  height  who 
weighs  only  62  pounds  is  7  pounds,  or  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  average.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  the  percentage  of  children  In  four  different  grades 
who  were — (1)  7  per  cent  or  more  under  the  average  weight  for  their  height, 
(2)  within  7  per  cent  of  average  weight,  and  (8)  more  than  7  per  cent  over  the 
average  weight  for  their  height. 

percentage  of  overweight  and  undenceight  chUdren. 


Gradt 

Oradt 

Gnidt 

Gradt 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

I. 

3S 

40 

21 

27 

22.0 

16.3 

16.5 

10.6 

no 

160 

79 

185 

63.6 

67.8 

62.2 

72.5 

25 

39 

27 

43 

14.4 

15.9 

21.3 

16.9 

173 

245 

127 

255 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total. 


Children  7  per  cent  or  more  OTerwtight . .  -{p^J^Sent! 

From  7  per  cent  overweight  to  7  per  cent /Number. 

underweight iPercent. 

ChUdreo  7  per  cent  or  more  «w>derweight..^^^^^; 


Total. 


pfumber. 
'\Fercent. 


120 

15.8 
540 

67.4 
134 

10.8 


800 
100.0 


Different  conditions  were  provided  for  these  four  classes,  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  determine  to  what  extent  various  methods  of  procedure  were 
successful.  These  conditions  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  general 
captions : 

I.  Instruction  in  health  habits. — ^A  child  should  be  taught  proper  habits  of 
eating;  sufficient  mastication,  the  elimination  of  water  as  a  flush,  regular  meals 
at  a  time  of  minimum  fatigue,  stimulants  such  as  tea  and  coffee  not  to  be  used. 
These  are  some  of  the  tilings  toward  which  a  child's  attention  should  be  directed. 

II.  Removal  of  physical  defects. — Adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  and  defective 
teeth  are  contributing  factors  In  imdemourlshment  They  supply  toxins  which 
Interfere  with  digestion,  and  tlie  adenoids  and  tonsils  prevent  the  taking  in  of 
sufllcient  oxygen. 

III.  Rest  and  lunches. — Undernourished  children  are  unable  to  store  up  suffi- 
cient energy  during  the  ordinary  night *s  rest  or  through  the  usual  number  of 
meals.  A  n?st  perlotl  once  or  twice  during  the  day  provides  an  opportunity 
for  recui>erntlun,  and  food  taken  at  more  frequent  Intervals  is  more  beneficial 
than  the  same  amotmt  consumed  In  the  usual  three  meals. 

IV.  Direct  feeding. — It  has  been  assumed  in  many  Instances  that  the  reason 
for  undernourishment  or  malnutrition  is  inability  to  procure  the  necessary  food. 
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If  this  is  die  condltioB,  food  liioiikl  be  sapi^ed.    Oae  ffrMi|>  of  children  wu 

given  only  a  midday  meal,  wMcii  was  supposed  to  meet  all  the  demaods  Ifi  the 
way  of  quantity  and  <i«ality  of  f6od.  Another  group  was  given  otAj  infltmc- 
tion  Id  healtii  habits,  with  recommeadatigns  for  rest  and  ^oad  and  ^On 
of  physical  defects.  Another  group  was  gi^en  the  iBstructkm  in  bemlQi 
an4  provision  was  made  for  rest  periods  and  mid-morning  lun^ies^  wiHk 
mendations  for  the  removal  of  physical  defects.  Still  anotl>er  group  was  given 
all  of  the  provisions  so  far  mentioned.  Comparison  of  results  in  tbese  different 
groups  shows  that  the  poorest  progress  is  made  where  nothing  in  prpfided 
«x£ept  a  sufficient  quantity*  of  food*  The  greatest  progress  was  umde  by  tiie 
children  who  were  instructed  in  health  habits,  and  wbo  were  almiily  mdvited 
to  have  frequent  Intervals  of  rest  and  more  frequent  meal& 

The  physical  def^t  which  seems  to  have  the  greatest  effect  on  tte  tiotritlve 
processes.  Judged  by  the  New  Tork  experiment,  is  that  of  the  nano-pharyngeai 
obstruction.  Out  of  the  105  children  included  In  the  dasaes,  69  isofEered  from 
this  breathing  obstruction.  Two  out  of  every  three  undernourished  <^ldkirefl 
bad  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  oxygen.  Ckunpariscms  of  the  procimn*  made 
by  those  who  did  not  need  an  operation,  by  those  who  needed  and  did  not  bave 
an  operation,  and  by  those  who  needed  and  had  an  operation  performed,  show 
a  serious  handicap  is  imposed  on  children  when  the  obstruction  is  allowed  to 
remain.' 

SEX   EDUCATION. 

The  war  has  lifted  the  veil  of  false  modesty  from  the  question  of 
eociiii  hygiene  and  sex  education.  Effective  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  cantonments  have  been  developed.  The  Commission  on  Train- 
ing Camp  Activities  through  its  camp  community  service  has  done 
much  to  educate  the  public.  The  State^  health  departments  and  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  have  carried  on  effective  educa- 
tional propaganda.  Religious  and  educational  societies  as  well  as 
medical  societies  are  seriously  grappling  with  the  great  problems  of 
Bex  education.  The  btireau,  in  cooperation  with  the  medical  section 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  has  issued  a  pamphlet,  "  Keeping 
Fit,"  for  high-school  boys,  giving  simply  and  briefly  the  main  factors 
in  physical  fitness,  including  sex.  The  appreciation  of  this  pam- 
phlet has  been  instantaneous  and  sincere.  Bequests  have  come  for 
large  numbers  of  copies  not  only  from  high  schools  but  also  from 
ihe  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Boy  Scouts,  industrial  firms, 
and  many  other  sources. 

The  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  co- 
operation are  planning  a  thorough  investigation  of  practicahle 
metliods  of  sex  education  in  the  high  school. 

The  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  created  by  Gcm- 
gress  in  the  summer  of  1918,  is  authorized  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$300,000— 

to  «och  universities,  colleges,  or  otlier  soitable  Instttuttons  or  organisatioBfl  as 
in  the  JadgsKnt  of  the  Interd^artmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  are  qualified 

*  Beport  farnUbed  by  Dr.  David  MitcbeU,  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  IS  Wett 
Blffbth  Street.  New  York. 
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for  scientific  research  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  dereloplng  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board  more  efltectlve  educational  measures  in  the  prevention 
of  Tenereal  diseases  and  for  the  purpose  of  sociological  and  psychological  re- 
search related  thereto. 

MEDICAL  SUPERVISION. 

In  all  foreign  countries  the  medical  auperTision  of  schools  has  suf- 
fered during  the  war.  School  medical  officers,  like  all  other  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  hare  been  called  to  military  service.  In 
our  own  coimtry  the  same  condition  prevails,  though  to  a  less  degree. 
For  example,  the  consolidation  of  all  health  supervision  and  physical 
education  activities  under  the  school  authority  was  successfully  in- 
augurated in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  in  1915-16.  In  1917  the  efficient 
director  of  the  work  went  elsewhere,  and  under  war  conditions  no 
competent  successor  could  be  found.^  In  few  States  or  communities, 
however,  has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  work  of  school 
medical  supervision.  North  Carolina  appears  to  be  one  exception. 
The  revised  law  which  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent school  year  requires  that  teachers  shall  make  a  preliminary 
examination  of  all  pupils,  and  provides  for  detailed  examination  of 
all  suspected  chidren  by  the  county  medical  officer  or  by  a  physician 
designated  by  the  State  health  department.  The  report  of  the  first 
year's  work  under  the  new  law  shows  that  "  more  than  3,000  teachers 
properly  filled  out  the  cards  after  careful  preliminary  examination 
of  more  than  150,000  children  " ;  and  that  of  this  "  number  of  chil- 
dren, 34,387,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
the  school  physician  or  a  specially  trained  school  nurse."  The  re- 
port further  shows  much  successful  follow-up  work  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  dental  clinics.  "The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
year's  work  has  been  the  uniformly  satisfactory  work  of  the  teachers 
in  completing  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  children." 

CLOSING  SCHOOLS  AS  A  MEANS  OF  CONTROLLING  EPIDEMICS. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  American  Health 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  October,  1917 : 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  that 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  should  attempt  to  discover  what  Is  proper 
practice  as  to  continuing  or  closing  the  schools  as  a  means  of  controlling  epi- 
demics of  measles,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  smallpox,  and 
poUomyelltls,  and  that  they  should  pubUsh  their  conclusions  In  the  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  and  In  buUetin  form. 

^Bee  reports  of  Buperintendent  of  icbooU,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  for  the  years  1915,  1910, 
and  1917. 
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This  Berriee  was  accepted  by  the  Bareaa  of  Education  upon  €be  eondttkA 
that  a  committee  of  the  association  be  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Bmean 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  tlie  resolution.* 

The  foUowing  is  a  summary  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

Scope  of  inquiry, — ^The  committee  decided  to  limit  the  inquiry  to 
the  following  three  lines:  (1)  Smnmary  of  State  laws  bearing  upon 
the  question;  (2)  review  of  literature  on  the  subject;  (8)  inquiry  to 
be  sent  to  50  selected  cities  covering  regulations,  rules  of  practice,  and 
results. 

1.  State  laws. — ^An  incomplete  survey  of  State  laws  shows  very  few 
specific  statutory  references  to  the  matter;  rather  general  authority 
to  control  is  vested  in  an  administrative  body. 

2.  Review  of  literature. — ^Review  of  more  than  150  papers  pub- 
lished during  the  past  20  years  in  journals,  in  official  reports,  and 
as  chapters  of  books  shows  progressive  abandonment  of  faith  in,  and 
the  practice  of  school  closure  as  a  measure  of  controlling  epidemics 
affecting  school  children.  Yet  even  in  recent  literature  there  are 
•till  some  expressions  of  opinion  in  favor  of  closure  under  special 
eonditions.  Analysis  of  these  special  conditions  shows  that  they 
are  of  three  types: 

(1)  Etiology  of  the  disease  imknown,  e.  g.,  in  epidemics  of  in- 
fantile paralysis,  epidemic  meningitis,  and  possibly  a  few  other  dis- 
eases, it  may  occasionally  stUl  be  necessary  to  resort  to  closure  of 
schools. 

(2)  Severity  of  an  epidemic  that  defies  all  efforts  at  control. 

(3)  Inadequate  medical  supervision  of  schools. 

With  these  qualifications,  the  consensus  of  judgment  in  ttie  liter- 
ature reviewed  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  closure  of  schools  is  an  extremely  clumsy,  unscientific,  and 
unsatisfactory  method  of  controlling  epidemics  among  school  chil- 
dren. It  results  not  only  in  loss  of  school  time  and  money,  but  it 
fails  to  control,  inasmuch  as  infected  children  are  at  large,  playing 
in  the  street,  without  restriction,  and  therefore  spreading  the  in- 
fection. 

The  modern  method,  consisting  of  careful  daily  inspection  of 
infected  schools,  isolation  of  sick  children,  and  quarantine  of  con- 
tacts is  both  more  effective  and  more  economical. 

Closing  of  schools  should  be  considered  as  a  last  resort,  to  be  used 
only  when  thorough  and  systematic  application  of  other  measures 
fails  to  effect  control. 

1  The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Woodward,  health  oflScer,  Boston ;  Dr.  F.  O. 
Curtis,  health  officer,  Newton,  Mass.;  Dr.  Bernard  Kahn.  acting  director  of  medical 
Inspection  of  public  schools,  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  T.  Clark,  U.  8.  Public  Health  Service ;  Dr. 
W.  S.  Small,  Bureau  of  E^ducation,  chairman. 
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It  is  also  recognized  that  in  sparsely  populated  rural  areas,  where 
aggregation  takes  place  only  in  the  schools,  closure  may  be  necessary. 
It  is  further  recognized,  however,  that  this  condition  would  yield 
to  adequate  inspection. 

3.  Inquiry  in  selected  cities, — An  inquiry  consisting  of  14  questions 
was  sent  to  50  cities  in  31  States.  Replies  were  received  from  32 
cities  in  19  States.  The  questions  covered  the  following  items :  Laws 
or  regulations  providing  for  closure  of  schools  in  event  of  epidemic; 
extent  to  which  closure  is  practiced ;  regulations  governing  exclusion 
of  cases  and  contracts ;  frequency  of  inspection  for  discovering  cases 
and  supervision  of  contracts;  home  visitation  for  discovery  of  cases; 
extent  and  methods  of  disinfection;  extent  to  which  culture  tubes 
are  employed  for  detection  of  diphtheria  carriers  in  schools  and 
the  Shick  test  for  determination  of  immunes;  laws  and  regulations 
governing  vaccination;  results  of  measures  of  control  and  methods 
of  securing  cooperation  between  school  medical  inspection  service  and 
local  health  authorities. 

Minute  examination  of  the  returns,  many  of  which  wore  very  full 
and  explicit,  confirms  conohisions  reported  above  from  i*eview  of 
literature. 

Successful  control  of  contagious  diseases  in  and  through  the  schools 
is  quite  definitely  correlated  with  the  following  conditions:  Absence 
of  closure:  careful  provisions  for  exclusion  of  cases  and  contacts, 
emphasis  being  pLiced  upon  clinical  data  rather  than  upon  fixed 
period  of  exclusions :  careful  daily  or  frequent  periodical  inspection 
of  schools;  systematic  home  visitation:  reliance  upon  natural  and 
physical  cleansing  rather  than  upon  chemical  disinfection. 

Without  exception  the  cities  that  report  reliance  upon  these  meas- 
ures report  that  they  have  had  no  occasion  to  close  schools  since 
such  measures  were  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cities  reporting 
inadequate  measures  of  inspection  also  report  reliance  upon  closure 
and  disinfection  by  chemicals.  Th(^  tv.o  following  cases  are  typical. 
The  cities  are  nearly  the  same  size. 

crrv  A. 

1.  Kegnlations  re(|iiire  closure  for  all  the  diseases  specified  except 
whooping  cough. 

2.  Rigid  period  of  exclusion  of  cases. 

3.  Rigid  period  of  exclusion  of  contacts. 

4.  As  much  daily  inspection  as  can  be  given  by  four  physicians 
and  one  nurse  for  40,000  children. 

5.  Home  visitation ;  "  check  every  rumor  as  far  as  possible." 

6.  Disinfection  is  practiced  by  formalin  fumigation  and  washing 
walls  with  strong  solution. 
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7.  No  definite  reply  in  regard  to  results  except  that  closure  was 
resorted  to  twice  last  year,  and  that  by  utilization  of  teachers  and 
principals  there  has  been  a  I'eduction  of  the  preceding  year*s  record 
of  active  cases. 

CITY  B. 

1.  No  law,  but  power  has  never  been  questioned. 

2.  All  contagious  cases  are  excluded  until  personally  examined  by 
epidemiologist.  ' 

8.  Contacts  are  excluded  at  the  discretion  of  the  epidemiologist 

4.  Nurses  inspect  daily ;  doctors  on  calL 

5.  Nurses  investigate  all  suspicious  cases. 

6.  Do  not  practice  disinfection. 

7.  Methods  of  control  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  In  the  four  years 
since  adopted,  no  occasion  to  close  schools  and  very  few  recurrent 
cases. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  Closure  of  schools  as  a  means  of  contix>lling  epidemics  of  the  six 
diseases  specified  is  unnecessary,  unscientific,  and  unjustifiable. 

2.  Disinfection  by  fumigation  is  unnecessary  and  ineffective.  The 
use  of  chemical  solutions  is  generally  unnecessary.  Disinfection  by 
air  and  sun  and  cleansing  with  hot  water^  soap,  and  scrubbing  is  to 
be  commended. 

3.  The  proper  method  of  control  involves  sufficient  inspectorial 
force  of  physicians  and  nurses  to  maintain  close  supervision  of  cases 
and  contacts;  enforcement  of  isolation  and  quarantine  under  elastic 
administrative  regulations;  the  employment  of  clinical  and  labora- 
tory tests  and  reliance  upon  such  data ;  close  correlation  of  the  school 
mimical  inspection,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  health  department,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  school  forces;  and  continuous  education 
of  the  public. 

4.  The  wide  diversities  in  rule  and  practice  revealed  by  this  study 
should  be  eliminated  or  reduced.  It  is  unreasonable,  unscientific,  and 
absurd  that  there  should  be  such  variations  in  the  minimum  period 
of  exclusion  as  from  14  to  42  days  (scarlet  fever).  This  is  nearly 
typical  of  many  variations  that  could  and  should  be  eliminated. 
They  do  not  depend  upon  adequate  or  inadequate  support  of  medical 
inspection;  they  depend  solely  upon  ignorance,  indifference,  or  un- 
reasonable difference  of  opinion.  Much  of  this  diversity  would  be 
eliminated  by  acceptance  by  all  school  health  officers  of  the  standards 
set  up  in  the  report  of  the  "  Committee  on  Standard  Regulations  for 
Control  of  Communicable  Diseases,"  submitted  to,  and  adopted  at, 
the  1917  meeting  of  the  Public  Health  Association.  (U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service:  Public  Health  Reports,  October  12,  1917.) 
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BYB  HYGIENE. 

Th«  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  on  the  First  Draft 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act  stated  that  '^  the  specific  source  of 
defect  showing  the  largest  percentage  of  rejectives  was  eyes,"  21.68 
per  cent.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  was  prior  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  regulations  providing  for  "  limited  service."  The  sec- 
ond report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  Greneral  *  shows  that  of  "  Grade 
D  disqualified  for  any  military  service,"  10.65  per  cent  were  rejected 
on  account  of  eye  defects.  The  percentage  of  men  relegated  to 
"  limited  service  "  on  account  of  eye  defects  is  not  given,  but  obviously 
it  was  largo.  From  the  point  of  view  of  military  efficiency,  as  well  as 
from  the  point  of  view  of  industrial  efficiency  and  of  general  human 
welfare  the  conservation  of  vision  is  still  "  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  of  educational  hygiene."  ^  The  most  important  contribution 
to  this  subject  since  1916  is  a  survey  of  the  causes  and  extent  of  de- 
fective vision  as  related  to  school  environment  and  of  effective  meth- 
ods for  prevention  and  correction  made  in  New  York  in  1916-17, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Berkowitz  for  the  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  This  study 
covered  the  nature  and  extent  of  defective  vision  in  school  children ; 
the  preventable  causes  of  defective  vision  within  the  schools  and  the 
factors  in  school  life  contributing  to  deterioration  of  eyesight;  con- 
servative and  preventive  measures;  clinical  facilities  for  correction 
of  eye  defects  and  agencies  for  supplying  glasses  to  needy  children; 
and  necessary  improvements  in  facilities  and  methods  in  these  vari- 
ous fields.  Intensive  investigations  were  made  in  a  large  number 
of  classrooms  of  physical  conditions  and  school  practices  relative  to 
ej^esight.  The  facilities  and  methods  of  the  municipal  and  privately 
owned  clinics  and  dispensaries  were  carefully  investigated.  A  lim- 
ited inquiry  was  made  into  the  follow-up  methods. 

In  final  form  the  report*  of  this  survey  included  not  only  the 
results  of  the  investigations  in  the  New  York  schools  but  also  data 
from  about  40  other  cities  in  the  United  States  and  from  foreign 
cities,  summaries  of  important  earlier  investigations,  appendices 
(text  of  important  reports  difficult  to  obtain),  and  bibliography. 

ORAL  HYGIENE. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
teeth  of  school  children,  a  large  amount  of  dental  disease  was  found 
among  the  drafted  men.  The  percentage  of  rejections  for  this  cause 
was  not  large :  8.50  per  cent  in  the  first  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal 

» Operation  of  the  Selective  Scrrlce  System  to  December  20,  1918. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1916,  ch.  19. 

*  This  report  is  soon  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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General,  5.69  per  cent  in  second  report;  but  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Foncs,* 
as  result  of  his  work  with  men  stationed  at  Bridgeport,  that  "titt 
appalling  need  for  prophylactic  work  among  these  soldiers  and  Uit 
interest  and  willingness  of  the  men  to  have  this  treatment  can 
hardly  be  realized/'  Thus  the  need  of  systematic  work  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  teeth  of  school  children  is  again  emphasized. 

This  work  must  be  both  prophylactic  and  reparative.  In  most 
cases  where  dental  clinics  have  been  established  in  the  schools,  the 
emphasis  is  upon  reparative  work  for  indigent^  children.  As  an 
educational  project,  however,  obviously  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  prevention  and  conservation. 

PREVENTION  EMPHASIZED. 

Bridgeport^  tofhn. — ^Arguing  that  it  is  impracticable  to  repair 
the  decayed  teeth  of  all  the  school  children  and  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  American  ideas  to  dispense  charity  in  the  public  schools,  Dr. 
Alfred  C.  Fones,  of  Bridgeport,  has  sought  to  "evolve  a  plan  for 
the  prevention  of  dental  decay  and  the  establishment  of  clean  mouths 
as  an  active  part  of  our  great  free  educational  system." 

Following  is  the  substance  of  the  plan  as  reported  by  Dr.  Fones  in 
the  third  year  of  operation : ' 

We  hare  tried  to  work  out  this  plan  in  Bridgeport,  and  after  three  years  we 
Und  that  our  educational  and  preventive  dental  cUnic  is  tlie  most  important 
part  of  our  school  and  health  systems.  Under  the  plan  of  this  clinic  every 
child  undergoes  an  examination  of  his  mouth  and  receives  a  prophylactic  treat- 
ment of  his  teeth,  accepting  it  as  much  a  part  of  the  school  curriculum  is 
his  geography  lesson.  Every  child  Is  taught  a  metho<l  of  brushing  his  teeth 
and  is  educated  in  the  care  of  his  mouth  Just  as  he  is  taught  physiologj  or 
calisthenics.  In  this  way  the  municipality  accepts  one-half  the  responsibility 
of  aiding  and  educating  the  children  in  the  prevention  of  dental  decay,  whUe  the 
home  care  of  the  mouth  and  proper  feeding  is  assumed  by  the  child  and  his 
parent 

The  work  of  tlie  clinic  is  divided  into  four  distinct  parts.  First,  the  actual 
cleaning,  polishing,  and  examination  of  the  children's  teeth  in  schools.  Sec- 
ond, the  tooth  brush  drills  and  classroom  talks.  Third,  stereoptlcon  lectures  for 
the  education  of  children  in  the  higher  grades.  Fourth,  educational  work  in 
the  home  carried  on  by  special  literature  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  parents. 
It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  make  clear  to  those  outside  the  dental  pro- 
fession what  n  prophylactic  treatment  really  is.  It  consists  mainly  in  the 
thorough  cleaning,  by  means  of  orange  wood  sticks  in  hand  polishers,  of  every 
surface  of  every  tooth.  This  means  the  removal  of  all  stains  and  accretions  on 
the  teeth  and  especially  of  the  sticky,  mucilaginous  films  known  as  bacterial 
placques,  which  ore  the  initial  stage  of  all  dental  decay.  The  importance  ot 
removing  these  plnoques  can  thuv"  be  readily  understood.  This  work  of  preven* 
tion  of  dental  decay  is  essentlallj  a  woman's  work,  and  to  the  dental  hyglenist 
it  opens  up  paths  of  usefulness  and  activity  in  helping  humanity  in  masses. 

^  "An  Educational  and  Preventive  Dental  Clinic.*'  Nat.  Dental  Assoc.  2l8t  An.  Seas., 
Oct.  23-26,   1917. 

'  Mouth  Hygiene  for  V.  S.  Soldiers,  Nat.  Di^ntal  Assoc..  21  at  An.  Sesa.,  N.  Y.  City.  Oct. 
23-26,    1917. 
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In  1913-14  we  trained  tbe  first  class  of  dental  hygietiists  tn  Bridgeport,  and 
two  of  these  women  were  selected  as  dental  supervisors  when  onr  clinic  started 
In  the  fall  of  1014.  We  had  received  $5,000  to  carry  on  a  demonstrating  pre- 
ventive clinic  for  the  children  of  the  first  two  grades  of  onr  schools,  and  our 
corps  consisted  of  8  dental  hygienists  and  2  supervisors.  In  but  one  year 
our  city  officials  were  so  impressd  with  the  results  of  our  work  that  the  appro- 
priation was  doubled,  the  corps  enlarged,  and  a  woman  dentist  added,  and  now, 
the  fourth  year  of  our  clinic,  we  have  a  corps  of  20  dental  hygienists,  2  super- 
visors, and  2  women  dentists,  and  an  appropriation  of  $21,629.  The  money  is 
appropriated  through  the  hoard  of  health  and  the  clinic  is  conducted  by  a  sub- 
committee of  this  board. 

Time  will  not  permit  ^ving  a  detailed  report  of  our  clinic  from  its  start 
in  1914,  but  It  may  be  said  that  the  system  now  employed  is  very  similar  to 
that  used  originally. 

The  dental  supervisors  oversee  and  direct  the  work  of  the  dental  hygienists, 
give  classroom  talks,  toothbrush  drills,  stereopticon  lectures,  attend  to  the 
distribution  of  literature  to  children  and  supplies  to  the  hygienists,  and  arrang- 
ing for  the  moving  and  location  of  hygienists  in  each  school. 

The  work  of  the  dental  hygienists  consists  In  making  the  examination  and 
records  of  the  teeth,  giving  the  prophylactic  treatments  and  instructions  in 
the  home  care  of  the  mouth. 

When  the  equipment  is  placed  the  hygienist  begins  work  for  the  children  of 
the  first  grade  and  takes  each  grade  in  succession  through  the  fifth.  The 
charts  are  made  of  each  child's  mouth,  one  for  the  parent  and  one  which  is  a 
permanent  record  for  the  files,  showing  the  conditions  found  In  the  mouth  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

Aside  from  the  actual  cleaning  of  the  children's  teeth,  the  work  of  the  super- 
visors with  tooth  brush  drills  is  considered  very  important,  and  every  effort 
ts  made  to  present  this  phase  of  mouth  hygiene  to  the  children  in  a  way  that 
will  be  educational  and  interesting.  It  has  been  quite  a  problem  to  secure  a 
good  brush  that  can  be  sold  for  5  cents,  and  up  to  the  present  time  nothing 
l>etter  has  offered  than  factory  seconds  of  a  good  make  of  brush. 

On  the  day  preceding  a  toothbrush  drill  a  notice  is  sent  to  the  parent 
requesting  that  the  child  be  allowed  to  bring  his  tooth  brush  to  school,  and 
that  it  be  securely  wrapped  in  clean  paper.  Announcement  Ui  made  in  the 
classrooms  that  any  child  may  purchase  a  new  toothbrush  for  5  cents.  The 
drill  proper  is  given  with  the  children  seated,  while  the  assistants  pass  up 
and  down  the  aisles  helping  the  children  to  hold  the  brushes  correctly  and 
to  make  the  right  movements.  There  are  four  positions  for  holding  the  brush 
and  two  movements  in  each  drill.  The  children  brush  to  count  in  a  stereotyped 
form,  it  being  intended  to  tench  merely  the  correct  fonn  of  brushing  and  not 
meant  foi'  the  actual  cleaning  of  the  teeth  which  would  require  running  water 
and  dentifrice.  A  second  talk  Is  given  up  to  the  care  of  the  brush  and  the 
necessity  of  hanging  It  in  a  clean  place.  The  children  repeat  the  drill  standing, 
and  the  brushes  are  wrapped  in  clean  waxed  paper  to  be  taken  home. 

It  Is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  educational  value  of  the  toothbrush 
drill  in  the  classroom.  It  Is  accepted  by  the  children  as  part  of  the  curriculum, 
and  therefore  something  to  be  learned  and  remembered.  The  teachers  have 
aided  in  many  ways  to  assist  the  children  in  forming  the  habit  of  daily 
brushing. 

When  the  children  of  the  first  and  second  grades  receive  their  first  treatment, 
It  is  frequently  found  that  wldle  many  of  the  deciduous  teeth  are  decayed,  the 
few  permanent  teeth  erupted  at  that  age  are  sound,  with  the  exception  of  the 
six-year  molars.    The  very  first  small  cavities  are  Just  appearing  in  these 
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teeth,  and  we  believe  that  the  small  children  enterlnc  tlie  prophylactic  systca 
should  all  start  on  the  same  baste,  that  Is  with  sound  permanent  teeth.  We  bavt 
two  women  dentists  who  work  with  the  hjgieniats  in  our  sdiools  and  confine 
their  efforts  to  the  fllling  of  the  first  permanent  molar  teeth.  We  term  this 
prerentlTe  dentistry  also,  as  the  effort  is  made  to  thus  prerent  tlie  derelopment 
of  large  cavities  in  these,  the  most  important  teeth  of  the  denture. 

As  jet  we  are  not  fortunate  enough  in  Bridgeport  to  have  a  free  dental 
clinic  for  the  poor,  but  the  work  is  now  progressing  rapidly  on  a  welfare 
building  where  such  a  clinic  will  be  conducted.  In  the  meantime  tbe  hoard  iA 
health  employs  a  centrally  located  dentist  to  relieve  toothache  for  any  diUd 
in  our  public  schools  presenting  the  relief  cards  issued  by  the  dental  committee 
through  the  school  principals,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  do  any  reparative 
work. 

REPAIR  WORK  EMPHASIZED. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  plans  and  cost  of  operation  of 
dental  clinics  in  four  cities  were  gathered  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Dental  Society  in  the  autumn  of  1917 : 

Philadelphia. — There  arc  eight  free  dental  clinics  for  school  chil- 
dren, four  of  which  are  located  in  public  schools  and  four  in  health 
division  centers  of  the  Bureau  of  Health.  The  entire  staff  in  the 
dental  dispensary  consists  of:  (a)  Chief  of  dental  dispensaries^ 
(&)  Thirteen  assistants,     (c)  One  attendant. 

The  cost  is  $15,000,  divided  as  follows : 

$9400  for  salaries  of  assistants,  $700  per  year  each. 
2,500  for  salary  of  chief  of  dental  dispensaries. 

900  for  salary  of  attendant. 
2,600  for  maintenance  and  supplies  of  clinic. 

No  specific  number  of  children  is  allotted  to  a  clinic.  Each  one 
takes  care  of  as  many  as  possible.  During  the  month  of  May,  1917, 
2,370  visits  were  made  by  children  to  the  clinics,  an  average  of  nearly 
300  per  clinic  per  month.  The  children  are  brought  to  the  clinics  by 
school  nurses,  parents,  older  children,  probation  officers,  and  others. 
The  assistant  dentists  receive  $300  a  year  each  for  three  hours  of  con- 
tinuous working  service  per  day. 

Chicago. — Chicago  supports  nine  full-time  and  four  part-time 
clinics.  The  budget  for  1917  provides  $11,000  for  salaries  and  $1,500 
for  supplies. 

Each  clinic  cares  for  an  average  of  10  or  12  children  daily.  In 
1916,  the  report  on  dental  service  showed:  New  cases,  7,049;  treat- 
ments given,  30,749;  fillings,  28,877;  crowA  and  bridge  work,  63;  ex- 
tractions, 20,554 ;  visits  of  dental  surgeons  to  dental  clinics,  2,191. 

Children  arc  selected  for  treatment  in  the  dental  clinics  upon  the 
basis  of  examination  given  by  school  health  officer.  The  parent  is 
advised  of  defects  found.  School  nurses  follow  up  these  cases,  and 
if  parent  can  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  private  dentist  the  nurse 
arranges  to  take  the  child  to  a  dental  clinic.  The  child  is  entitled  to 
free  dental  work  if  the  income  of  the  family  is  $3  or  less^  per  person 
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per  ^?Bek.  The  nurse  collects  eligible  diUdren  at  ber  scbod  and  takes 
them  to  the  dental  clinic  and  brings  them  back  again.  NorseB  are 
sdieduled  to  dental  clinics  according  to  an  arranged  program. 

The  school  dentists  receive  $100  per  month  10  months  of  the  year. 
The  hours  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  8^  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch. 

Cincinnati — ^The  health  department  and  the  oral  hygiene  commit- 
tee of  the  Cincinnati  Dental  Society^  in  connection  with  the  public- 
school  department,  operate  three  free  dental  clinics  for  the  benefit 
of  public  and  parochial  school  duldren  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
pay  for  dental  services.  The  movement  was  launched  about  eight 
years  ago  by  the  Cincinnati  Dental  Society  and  was  fi^ianced  entirely 
by  this  organization  until  1912.  The  oral  hygiene  committee  still 
supplements  the  insufficient  appropriation  made  by  the  city.  The 
city  budget  provides  $4,500;  the  balance  is  made  up  by  the  oral 
hygiene  committee.  There  is  well  planned  dental  inspection  once  a 
week  in  some  schools,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Dental 
Society.  Children  who  are  in  need  of  dental  services  are  referred  to 
their  dentists,  but  if  unable  to  pay  can  take  advantage  of  free  clinics. 
Reasonable  effort  is  made  by  principals  and  teachers  to  minimize  the 
abuse  of  diarity,  and  they  must  certify  that  the  cases  are  worthy  of 
charity. 

The  dental  operators  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month  tor 
three  and  one-half  consecutive  hours  per  day.  The  pay  of  the  dental 
assistants  is  from  $500  to  $720  per  annum.  * 

Detroit. — ^All  free  dental  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  health.  At  the  present  time  there  are  12  clinics  in  the  city. 
These  clinics  are  located  in  school  buildings,  hospitals,  settlement 
houses,  and  one  in  the  board  of  health  building.  There  is  a  fund  of 
$20,000  to  maintain  these  clinics,  and  from  this  fund  the  salaries  of 
the  inspectors  who  examine  the  mouths  of  diildren  of  school  age 
twice  yearly  are  paid.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  some  20,000  chil- 
dren were  treated  in  these  clinics.  No  social  service  division  is  main- 
tained in  this  department,  but  dependence  is  made  upon  the  school 
teachers  and  nurses  to  '^^  tip  us  off  "  when  we  are  being  imposed  upon. 

Salaries  of  operators  as  follows :  $1,000,  $1,200,  ajid  $1,800  per  year, 
respectively ;  half-time  inspectors,  $50  per  month*  Clinic  assistants 
are  employed  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  month. 

STATE  LEGISLATION  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.* 

Within  the  past  three  years,  eight  States  have  enacted  laws  provid- 
ing for  State-wide  physical  education,  namely,  Illinois  in  1915;  New 
York  in  1916 ;  New  Jersey,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  and  California  in 

*  See  Bureau  of  Sducation  Bulletin,  191S,  No.  40,  '*  Beceot  St&te  LegislaUoa  for  Pl^sl- 
leal  Education.'* 
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1917;  Delaware  and  Maryland  in  1918.  In  six  other  States,  Massa- 
chnsetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Colorado, 
legislative  attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter,  but  no  legislation 
has  yet  been  enacted.  In  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  special 
commissions  made  exhaustive  investigations  and  reports  as  the  basL<^ 
for  legislative  action.  Though  this  legislation  in  all  but  two  States 
was  enacted  prior  to  the  current  year,  it  did  not  become  effective  until 
this  year,  except  in  New  York  and  Illinois.  In  New  York,  however, 
the  law  was  amended  in  1918  so  that  the  law  in  final  form  will  not  be 
in  full  effect  until  1918-19. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  this  legislation  is  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  interpretation  of  physical  education  given  either  in 
the  statutes  themselves  or  in  the  adnainistrative  programs  adopted  by 
the  State  departments  of  education.     In  the  New  York  program 
physical  education  is  interpreted  as  covering:  '^(1)  Individual  health 
examination  and  personal  health  instruction  (medical  inspection); 
(2)  instruction  concerning  the  care  of  the  body  and  concerning  the 
important  facts  of  hygiene  (recitations  in  hygiene)  ;  and  (3)  physi- 
cal exercise  as  a  health  habit,  including  gymnastics,  elementary 
marching,  organized  supervised  play,  recreation,  and  athletics.''    In 
the  California  statute  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  physical  educa- 
tion are  specified:  "(1)  To  develop  organic  vigor,  provide  neuro- 
muscular training,  promote  bodily  and  mental  poise,  correct  postural 
defects,  secure  the  more  advanced  forms  of  coordination,  strength, 
and  endurance,  and  to  promote  such  desirable  moral  and  social  quali- 
ties as  appreciation  of  the  value  of  cooperation,  self -subordination, 
and  obedience  to  authority,  and  higher  ideals,  courage,  and  whole- 
some interest  in  truly  recreational  activities;  (2)  to  prcnnote  a  hy- 
gienic school  and  home  life,  secure  scientific  sanitation  of  school 
buildings,   playgix>unds,    and   athletic    fields,    and    the    equipment 
thereof." 

The  Bhode  Island  syllabus  states  that ''  Physical  education  may  be 
defined  as  including  healthful,  sanitary  environment;  medical  in- 
spection ;  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene ;  and  exercise  in  the 
form  of  such  motor  activities  as  marching,  gymnastics,  dancing, 
supervised  play,  and  athletics." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Nevada  law,  all  of  these  State  laws 
provide  for  compulsory  physical  education  in  all  their  public  schools. 
The  most  notable  weakness  is  the  failure  to  provide  adequate  finan- 
cial support  for  administration  and  supervision,  and  the  failure  to 
provide  administrative  means  for  making  the  laws  locally  effective. 

The  results  of  the  first  year  under  the  new  law  in  New  Jersey  are 
summarized  by  the  State  commissioner  as  follows: 

Physical  training.  systematicaUy  taught  this  year  for  the  first  time  In  many 
schools,  will  be  more  effective  next  year.    It  has  already  enlivened  the  schools, 
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crtated  nev  tnthaglnHiBB  wmd  emtiitaled  to .  tto  iinditam  ot  diOdrai  and 
teftchen.  «  •  •  The  public  needs  to  realise  tiiat  money  expesAed  for  health 
adQcatk»,  both  mral  and  urban.  Is  money  better  spent  than  for  almost  any- 
thing else.  •  •  *  We  need  not  only  better  medical  inspection,  but  also  more 
school  nurses,  in  coxmtry  as  well  as  In  city.  It  can  not  be  said  with  emphasis 
too  great  that  physical  training  is  preparedness.  Its  purpose  is  no  other  Uian 
to  Increase  our  man  and  woman  powo*. 

THE  NATION'S  NEED  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  war  has  suddenly  revealed  to  us  and  to  all  other  nations  the 
basic  value  of  human  life.  It  is  no  longer  merely  the  voice  of  the 
philanthropist  crying  in  the  wilderness  the  doctrine  of  the  individ- 
ual's right  to  abundance  of  life;  it  is  the  Nation  in  its  hour  of  crisis 
demanding  the  fullest  physical  capacity  of  all  its  men,  women,  and 
children.  "The  truth  is  pounded  home  with  every  succeeding  en- 
gagement on  land  and  sea  that  the  conservation  of  human  life  is  now 
a  part  of  practical  affairs,  something  to  receive  its  place  in  the  every- 
day consideration  of  those  responsible  for  national  progress."  In 
war's  terrible  markets  human  life  is  the  basic  legal  tender.  Money, 
munitions,  ships,  and  all  the  other  essentials  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  are  but  promissory  notes. 

This  18  recognized  in  the  English  education  bill  which  at  this  date 
(Jane  30)  is  in  the  final  stages  of  passage.  It  includes  provisions  for 
a  comprehensive  and  thorough  program  of  health  conservation  and 
ph)rsical  education.  This  program  covers  adequate  medical  super- 
vision both  of  children  in  school  and  children  in  industry,  and  physi- 
cal education  in  all  elementary,  secondary,  and  continuation  schools, 
and  the  provision  of  proper  equipment  for  the  same,  and  provision 
for  physically  and  mentally  defective  children. 

In  France,  a  strong  committee  has  been  formed,  of  which  several 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  members,  for  the  study  and 
promoti(Hi  of  physical  education,  social  hygiene  and  race  amserva- 
tion.  The  committee  proposes  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  public 
authorities,  the  univeraties,  the  faculties,  the  ccmimercial  centers,  the 
industrial  centers,  the  financial  powers,  and  the  press. 

Its  program  includes  a  general  method  of  rational  physical  in- 
struction; a  system  of  sdiook  of  physical  education  for  instructors 
of  the  Army  and  of  both  sexes;  simplification  of  school  programs  and 
introduction  of  a  physical  test  in  all  examinations;  emphasis  upon 
outdoor  exercises;  outdoor  schools  and  open-air  colonies  for  physi- 
cally abnormal  children;  complete  reorganization  of  school  medical 
inspection;  the  employment  of  trained  teachers  of  gymnastics;  leg- 
islation restricting  juvenile  labor;  and  a  larger  place  in  the  training 
for  military  service  to  physical  education  and  athletics. 

In  this  country,  likewise,  we  are  recognizing  that  physical  efS- 
ciency  of  the  citizens  is  not  only  a  matter  of  individual^  or  local  or 
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TTiimeroiis  pfttri(Vfjc,  ctvIc,  liealth,  und  philantlrrcrfjic  organtzations 
have  taken  a  similar  position.  A  national  curiimittee  on  physical 
education  lias  been  formed  ii-ith  purposes  similar  to  those  of  tlio 
Trench  **  committee '^  already  named*  More  speciiiciilly  it  is  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  State  and  Federal  Ic^ibktion  for  physical  edu- 
cation. The  committee,  in  its  proposed  pvogvun\  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion, adopts  the  inter peretation  of  physicHl  edncation  a,s  illustrated  in 
the  hest  recent  State  lawn,  "  It  asi^umes  physical  activity  as  the  basic 
thing,  hut  conditioned  upon,  and  integrally  related  with,  wholesome 
physical  environment,  individiiHt  physical  examination  and  record, 
medical  supervision  of  schools  and  school  chihlren,  development  of 
health  habits  and  instrtiction  in  health  knowledge,  hygienic  school 
management  and  procedure,  and  cjooperation  with  all  ^igencics  that 
make  for  physical  upbuilding  and  the  mora!  growth  inevitably  inci- 
dent to  sane,  whok\some,  active  physical  life.'" 

It  asks  that  physical  education  be  for  boys  and  girls  alike;  for  all 
children  between  G  and  18  years,  inchisive,  in  all  schools  and  in  indus- 
try; for  provision  for  investigation  and  demonstrations  in  the  in- 
terest of  progreiisively  scientitic  standards;  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  and  Federal  cooperation  in  the  administrntion  of  all  State 
systems,  but  with  guarantees  of  Stat^  autonomy  and  initiative. 

The  National  Physical  Education  Service  ^  has  been  eMablished 
by  the  Playgrountl  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  at  the 
request  of  the  national  committt^  on  physical  education  to  organize 
and  mnnag<^  the  movement  for  State  and  Federal  legislation  for 
physical  education. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  MILITARY  TRAINING. 

Physical  education  as  interpreted  by  the  individuals  and  organiza- 
tion cited  above  is  not  a  substitute  for  njilitary  training.  With 
respect  to  boys,  it  is  premilit^ry  training.  It  is  a  program  for  pro- 
ducing physically  fit  men  and  women  by  physically  educating  boyg 
and  girls  during  the  period  of  immaturity.  The  progi-am  stops  at 
18  years  of  age.  Eflicient  militaiy  training  can  not  h»^gin  earlier 
than  18  years.  If  universal  military  training  sliould  be  adopted, 
this  program  would  insure  maximum  preparation  of  a  maximum 
number  of  young  men  for  military  training.  It  is  preparatory  to 
military  training  in  the  following  ways:  By  the  selection  of  boys  fit 
for  nulit«ry  tniining  through  recurrent  ph^'sical  examination  during 
the  growth  period  and  the  early  detection  and  correction  of  reme- 
diable defects;  by  syst-ematic  training  through  graded  systems  of 
exercises  adapted  to  children  of  different  age*s?  through  corrective 


*  Hoidqamrters,  818  CofiAeetScot  ATemiei  Waflblogton,  D.  C. 
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exercises  for  postural  and  muscular  defects,  and  through  intensive 
physical  training  and  athletics  for  the  older  boys;  by  syst^natic 
training  into  health  habits  and  instruction  in  health  knowledge ;  and 
by  increasing  the  physical  efficiency  of  those  whose  defects  would 
confine  them  to  limited  service,  through  early  detection  of  defects, 
through  specialized  training  of  such  individuals,  and  thix)ugh  keep 
ing  them  out  of  occupations  for  which  they  are  unfit. 
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EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 

By  Walter  A.  Montgomery, 
BpeeiaUai  in  Foreian  Educational  Byatcms,  Burtau  of  Education, 


GEXEBAL  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES. 

Certain  educational  activities  are  common  to  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion ;  and  these  will  be  considered  in  their 
general  bearings  before  the  local  and  individual  problems  of  the 
several  Provinces  are  taken  up.  Chief  of  these  general  movements 
are  the  following: 

THE   LANGUAGE   ISSUE. 

Having  its  roots  deep  in  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  diversity  of 
racial  origins  in  the  world,  Canada's  problem  of  solving  the  question 
of  permitting  tlie  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  giving 
instniction  in  other  tongues  than  English  presents  difficulties  even 
more  complex  than  in  any  State  of  the  American  Union.  Accord- 
ing to  immigration  statistics,  Canada  has  within  the  past  10  years 
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received  waves  of  immigration  from  26  distinct  racial  entities.  For- 
tunately, there  is  not  to  be  noted  a  corresponding  number  of  divisions 
of  the  language  problem.  The  great  majority  are  too  few  in  number 
to  segregate  themselves  solidly  apart  from  the  English  and  French 
populations.  The  groups  which  distinctively  show  and  carry  out 
such  a  tendency  are  the  German,  Polish,  and  Ruthenian.  The  bear- 
ings of  the  question  on  the  social,  economic,  and  political  sides  are,  of 
course,  manifold;  but  this  treatment  concerns  itself  only  with  its 
bearings  upon  education,  and  essentially  upon  the  elementary  phase. 
This  field  alone  shows  such  diversity  in  the  ways  the  problem  mu^  be 
solved  by  the  individual  Provinces  as  to  call  for  a  survey  separately 
or  by  groups. 

The  situation  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  may  be  dismissed  with 
slight  notice.  This  group  differs  fundamentally  from  all  the 
others  in  being  essentially  homogeneous  in  population.  From  con- 
siderations of  geography,  climate,  and  pursuits,  immigration  has 
uniformly  passed  them  by.  The  situation  is  therefore  the  simple 
•  one  of  rivalry  between  the  French  and  the  English  language.  De- 
spite a  large  proportion  of  Acadians  left  in  each  of  these  three 
Provinces,  the  i-eligious  and  educational  relations  between  the 
French  and  English  have  always  been  so  amicable,  and  legal  com- 
promises have  been  so  skillful,  as  to  forestall  all  friction.  Nova 
Scotia's  settlement  of  the  problem  may  be  taken  as  typicaL  In 
that  Province  a  special  inspector  (an  Acadian)  is  provided  for 
Acadian  schools;  brief  summer  courses  in  colloquial  English  are 
provided  in  the  Provincial  Normal  College  at  Truro  for  French- 
speaking  teachers;  in  the  first  four  grades  French  readers  are  pro- 
vided for  French-speaking  children,  with  instruction  in  colloquial 
English,  and  English-speaking  teachers  are  not  required  to  know 
French. 

Proceeding  westward,  Quebec  presents  the  problem  of  bilingual 
instruction  distinctively  along  the  line  of  religious  faith;  and  her 
solution  is  eminently  satisfactory  of  what  might  be,  with  less  tact- 
ful handling,  the  most  dangerous  combination  of  religious  and 
racial  jealousies.  The  general  line  of  cleavage  adopted  is,  as  may 
be  expected,  English  for  and  in  the  Protestant  schools,  and  French 
for  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  though  a  confusing  element 
intervenes  in  the  English-speaking  Irish  population  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  By  wise  provisions  of  the  Protestant  committee  of  the 
provincial  board  of  education,*French  courses  of  study  are  included 
in  those  of  the  Protestant  schools,  being  required  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eleventh  grade,  and  in  the  comparatively  few  French  Protes- 
tant schools  French  is  the  language  of  instruction,  with  required 
courses  in  English.     Similarly,  the  committee  of  Catholic  schools 
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provides  for  the  use  of  French  for  instruction,  and  requires  Eng- 
lish from  the  first  year  in  the  great  majority  of  such  schools;  and  in 
the  Catholic  schools  of  Irish  and  English  communities  the  converse 
provision  is  made.  In  the  populous  centers  some  Catholic  schools 
use  one  language  for  instruction  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in 
the  afternoon;  and  in  the  Catholic  superior  schools  the  training  in 
English  is  notably  fine.  The  key  which  simplifies  the  situation 
is  that  the  racial  elements  in  Quebec  are  locally  distinct.  The 
hope  expressed  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  the  month 
the  war  broke  out  that  local  good  sense  and  patriotism  would  over- 
come any  difficulty  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 

Geographically  and  in  population  Ontario  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  Quebec;  but  an  important  dissimilarity  lies  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  English-speaking  population  (about 
2,000,000)  over  the  minority  of  all  those  speaking  other  languages 
(about  half  a  million).  Without  anticipating  the  treatment  of  the 
strictly  educational  system  of  Ontario,  it  may  be  said  that,  barring 
the  independence  of  religious  schools  found  in  Quebec,  Ontario 
allows  much  the  same  language  privileges  to  the  minority.  Historic 
traditions  of  sentiment  and  race  loyalty  clustering  around  the  city 
of  Quebec  have  always  deeply  impressed  the  French-speaking  popu- 
lation in  Ontario  as  well,  and  this  feeling  is  even  intensified  by  their 
being  unable  to  have  enacted  into  law  such  concessions  as  those  en- 
joyed by  their  kinsmen  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Furthermore,  a 
steady  tide  of  the  latter  set  in  a  generation  ago  into  Ontario.  The 
displacement  of  English-speaking  farmers  that  followed  served  still 
further  to  widen  the  breach  of  race  and  language.  Regulations  of  in- 
creasing severity  requiring  the  teaching  of  English  in  all  schools, 
passed  by  the  Department  of  Education  on  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions made  by  a  conmiission  of  inquiry,  led  in  1915  and  1916  to  acute 
and  in  some  localities  disastrous  situations  in  French  schools  and 
school  boards.  The  trouble  was  settled  in  November,  1916,  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Dominion,  which  held  that  the 
right  to  the  use  of  a  certain  language  concerns  only  legislative  or 
court  use,  and  does  not  relate  to  education,  but  that  the  right  to  man- 
age schools,  as  well  as  that  to  determine  the  language  to  be  used  in 
them,  are  alike  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  provincial  education 
department. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  to  the  absence  of  a  serious  language  problem  there, 
the  prairie  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  British  Co- 
lumbia show  great  racial  diversity,  due  to  successive  waves  of  immi- 
gration which  followed  each  other  too  rapidly  to  be  assimilated.  In 
Manitoba's  estimated  one  million  people  are  to  be  counted  19  racial 
units  not  speaking  English,  of  which  6  number  more  than  50,000 
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each,  with  the  aggregate  estimated  at  60  per  cent  of  the  total  popuk- 
tion  of  the  Province.  Sonie  idea  of  the  race  diversity  may  be  gaixied 
from  the  statement  that  the  Bible  is  sold  in  Winnip^  in  58  differesi 
dialects.  Of  those  speaking  a  language  other  than  English,  the  most 
serious  problem  is  presented  by  the  German  Meniumites,  the  Poles. 
the  Russian  DouklK>bors,  and  the  Ruthenians. 

Manitoba,  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  educational  thought 
of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  }ust  to  the  south,  frankly  made 
no  legal  allowance  for  any  system  of  public  instruction  other  than  the 
purely  nondenominational ;  and  she  could'  therefore  offer  no  such 
solution  of  the  language  problem  as  that  reached  by  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  In  1806  a  compromise  was  adopted  by  which,  in  localities 
where  10  pupils  spoke  French  or  other  language  than  English  (pre- 
domantly  Mennonite),  bilingual  teaching  must  be  provided;  but 
the  French  Roman  Catholics  were  not  satisfied,  and  at  Winnipeg 
and  Brandon  maintained  separate  parochial  schools,  besides  paying 
regular  taxes  for  public  schools. 

When  the  tremendous  tide  of  immigration  set  in  about  1902,  each 
racial  group  took  advantage  of  its  legal  rights  under  the  above  com- 
promise. The  climax  was  reached  in  1915  when  nearly  one-sixth 
of  tlie  schools  of  Manitoba  were  bilingual — 143  teaching  Freiwh,  70 
German,  121  Polish  or  Ruthenian,  all  in  addition  to  English.  The 
imwisdcmi  (noted  at  the  time)  of  the  failure  to  adopt  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  Manitoba  was  now  made  apparent,  especially 
in  Ruthenian  communities.  The  first  relief  afforded  was  the  out- 
right repeal  (1915)  of  the  clause  requiring  bilingual  teaching  when 
demanded  by  the  parents  of  as  many  as  10  children.  In  Manitoba, 
then,  as  the  situation  now  stands,  no  more  bilingual  teaching  certifi- 
cates are  issued,  and  present  holders  are  permitted  to  teach  on  the 
old  ones  until  June,  1919,  when  they  will  be  invited  to  qualify  for 
regular  certificates.  English  examinations  for  entrance  to  normal 
schools  have  beoi  required  since  1917,  the  substitutes  of  French  or 
German  grammar  and  composition  having  been  abolished. 

In  Saskatchewan  matters  are  similar  to  those  in  Manitoba.  Of 
the  alien  elements,  the  Colony  Mennonites,  the  Colony  Doukhobors, 
the  Ruthenians,  and  the  Germans  retarded  unification  by  declining 
to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools  which  the  law  provides 
that  the  community  itself  may  organize.  Educational  and  social 
leaders  have  thought  it  best  not  to  compel  them,  but  to  wait  for  the 
influence  of  new-world  surroundings  and  the  example  of  the  inde- 
I>endent  branch  of  each  religious  sect  to  do  their  disintegrating  work. 
The  Ruthenians,  who  constitute  the  largest  population  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Province,  and  the  Mennonites,  among  whom  entire 
communities  formerly  evaded  the  law  by  simply  not  organizing  the 
legal  school  district  but  establishing  private  parochial  schools,  offer 
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each  of  them  distinctive  phases- of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Over 
these  the  provincial  inspectors  had  up  to  1917  no  power  whatsover. 
The  new  school-attendance  act  of  that  year,  however,  gave  the  depart- 
ment of  education  power  to  investigate  all  nonpublic  schools  and  to 
apply  legal  pressure  when  needed,  though  the  law  leaves  a  serious 
loophole  for  evasion  in  not  requiring  "the  i)arent  or  guardian  to 
send  the  child  to  public  school  if  the  child  is  under  instruction  in 
some  other  satisfactory  manner."  Controversy  over  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  clause  iimst  continue  imtil  f  uither  legal  action  settles  it. 

In  Alberta  the  very  large  number  of  groups  speaking  other  lan- 
guages than  English  led  to  the  appointment  in  191:t  of  a  suj^ervuspr 
of  foreign  schools,  vested  with  large  power  of  supervision  and  inter- 
ference. Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Ruthenian  group  gave  most  trouble, 
as  they  clung  most  tenaciously  to  their  parochial  schools.  Because 
of  the  widely  varying  degrees  of  excellence  found  in  the  latter,  the 
Government  has  steadily  refused  to  recognize  attendance  at  such 
schools  as  fulfilling  the  compulsory  educational  requirements.  This 
policy,  tactfully  and  yet  unswervingly  adhered  to,  has  resulted  in 
the  closing  of  almost  all  the  Euthenian  schools  and  of  many  Ger- 
man-Lutheran private  parochial  schools  conducted  by  theological 
students  from  Lutheran  colleges  in  the  United  States,  which  were 
considered  as  not  reaching  the  prescribed  standard  of  efficiency. 

Last  of  all,  and  strange  to  say,  parallel  to  the  situation  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  the  east,  the  extreme  western  Province  of 
British  Columbia  presents  no  language  problem,  though  showing 
wide  diversity  of  racial  groups,  each  of  which  is  so  small  in  numbers 
as  to  offer  no  trouble  in  the  matter  of  language  instruction  in  the 
public  schools. 

It  may  safely  be  concluded  that  the  question  of  the  language  of 
instruction  throughout  the  Dominion  has  steadily  tended  to  a  satis- 
factory adjustment  since  its  injection  as  an  issue  of  extremely  bitter 
controversy  six  years  ago.  At  one  time  threatening  to  disrupt  boards 
and  schools,  notably  in  Ontario,  it  came  to  have  applied  to  it  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  characteristic  of  western  democracy,  and  the 
general  principle  of  the  rule  of  the  majority,  tempered  with  conces-/ 
sions  to  local  sentiment. 

AfiRICULTUltAL   TXSTRUCTION. 

Federal  interest  in  agriculture  has  expressed  itself  in  two  parlia- 
mentary enactments: 

1.  The  Agricultural  Aid  Act,  passed  in  1912,  by  the  provisions  of 
which  the  sum  of  $500,000  was  distributed  among  the  Provinces  of 
Canada  on  the  basis  of  population.  While  partly  educational,  the 
objects  of  this  grant  were  also  of  a  general  social  and  economic 
character,  with  rural  conditions  fundamentally  in  view. 
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2.  The  Agricultural  Instruction  Act,  passed  in  1913,  by  tiie  provi- 
sions of  which  ten  million  dollars  was  set  apart  to  be  divided  anicmg 
the  Provinces  for  agricultural  instruction  during  the  ten  years  end- 
ing March  31,  1923.  As  the  name  implies,  this  act  is  preeminently 
educational,  and  its  work  falls  under  four  divisions: 

(1)  The  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  first  principles  of  the  sciences 
related  to  agriculture. 

(2)  The  teaching  of  more  advanced  agriculture  in  agricultural  colleges  and 
schools  devoting  their  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers,  investlgatorR,  and 
community  leaders. 

(3)  The  currying  on  of  extension  work,  having  for  its  object  the  instruction 
of  farmers  by  acquainting  them  through  demonstrations  and  by  other  means 
with  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  research. 

(4)  The  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  rural  life,  particularly  In  so  far  as 
women  and  children  are  concerned. 

These  objects  have  been  variously  carried  out  in  the  several 
Provinces,  but  in  them  all  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  given  to  agri- 
cultural instruction  has  been  much  the  same,  being  guided  by  the 
advice  of  local  authorities  who  have  in  view  urgent  local  and  pro- 
vincial needs. 

VOCATIONAL  WORK  FOR  BETUBNED  SOLDUESS. 

The  care  of  the  returned  Canadian  soldier  has  devolved  entirely 
upon  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission,  established  and  given  ex- 
tensive powers  by  successive  orders  in  council.  This  commission 
works  together  with  a  committee  of  both  houses  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  the  training  and  reeducation  of  wounded,  disabled, 
and  convalescent  soldiers.  In  the  system  adopted,  the  training  for 
new  occupations  of  men  who  can  not  resume  their  former  occupa- 
tions— vocational  reeducation — is  the  phase  of  deepest  educational 
significance.  Under  this  head,  and  responsible  to  the  commission 
first  named,  nearly  every  Province  has  the  following  organizations: 

1.  A  Provincial  Disabled  Soldiers'  Training  Board,  which  deter- 
mines who  are  fit  subjects  for  vocational  reeducation. 

2.  A  body  having  generally  advisory  powers  for  securing  the  co- 
ordination of  local  efforts  and  the  cooperation  of  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

3.  Vocational  officials  in  immediate  charge  of  work  in  each  locality 
under  the  Vocational  Secretary  of  the  Dominion,  with  headquarters 
at  Ottawa. 

4.  Various  organizations,  such  as  the  Returned  Soldiers'  Employ- 
ment Commission,  which  have  charge  of  placing  the  men  in  bread- 
winning  occupations. 

The  efficiency  with  which  all  these  agencies  cooperate  necessarily 
varies  widely  in  the  several  Provinces ;  perhaps  the  finest  illustration 
of  the  practical  working  of  the  general  plan  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
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western  Province  of  Alberta,  from  which  many  of  the  first  enlist- 
ments in  the  Canadian  expeditionary  force  came.  At  the  Military 
Convalescent  Hospital  at  Ogden,  military  organization  and  disci- 
pline prevail.  In  addition  to  systematic  treatment  involving  occu- 
pational therapy  of  the  most  modern  type,  specialized  vocational 
reeducation  is  given  in — 

(1)  Commercial  courses  of  six  months; 

(2)  Instruction  of  disabled  soldiers,  foreigners  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  Canadian  forces,  in  English ; 

(3)  Civil-service  examination  courses; 

(4)  Manual  arts; 

(5)  Gardening  and  poultry  raising; 

(6)  Industrial  trades  along  the  line  of  the  vocational  survey  of 
the  Province  of  Alberta  projected  just  as  the  war  broke  out,  with 
instruction 'at  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art  at 
Calgary,  organized  as  a  link  in  the  general  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Alberta,  and  for  the  present  turned  over  exclusively  to  dis- 
abled soldiers. 

Many  problems  of  vocational  training  are  here  being  worked  out 
with  remarkable  success.  The  caliber  of  the  students  and  the  rela- 
tion between  them  and  the  educational  authorities  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  a  students'  council  at  the  institute  has  powers  of  self- 
govermnent,  works  out  programs  of  study,  recently  voted  for  in  in- 
crease in  daily  hours  of  work,  and  has  frequently  been  asked  for 
advice  on  the  contents  of  courses.  In  March,  1918,  the  vocational 
training  branch  of  the  Provincial  Invalid  Soldiers'  Commission  had 
under  its  instruction  more  than  8,000  returned  soldiers. 

Dominion-wide  interest  in  this  world  problem  did  not  cease  with 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  At  the  convening  of  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament in  February,  1919,  it  was  announced  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne  that  bills  would  be  submitted  for  the  further  promotion  of 
vocational  education  in  all  its  phases,  and  that  a  recent  order  in 
coimcil  had  provided  substantial  increase  of  vocational  pay  and  al- 
lowances to  returning  soldiers  while  undergoing  such  reeducation. 

THE  DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  bond  of  union  between  the  Provinces  from 
the  point  of  view  of  teaching  is  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tion. This  includes  representatives  from  each  Province,  meets  an- 
nually in  November,  in  Ottawa,  and  constitutes  a  clearing  house  for 
the  interchange  of  educational  ideas,  besides  contributing  substan- 
tially to  the  gi  owing  federalistic  consciousness.  A  few  of  the  salient 
subjects  discussed  at  its  1918  meeting  will  show  the  very  valuable 
part  it  serves  in  educational  progress :  "  The  Improvement  of  School 
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Administration  and  Its  Dependence  on  Changes  bx  LegisJatioB": 
*'  The  Fisher  Bill  of  England  ";  "  The  Adolescent  School  Attendaaee 
Act  of  Ontario";  "Uniform  Textbooks  for  Canadian  SchooU' 
"The  Kelation  of  Technical  to  Complete  Education  ";  "  Educatioc 
fOT  the  New  World  after  the  War";  "  The  Retamed  Soldier— Win 
Can  We  Do  for  Him  ?  " ; "  The  Federal  Government  and  Statistic&  od 
Education  in  Canada."  Of  late  years  it  has  invited  leading  educa- 
tional thinkers  of  the  United  States  to  address  it,  notably  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  and  thus  has  come  to  have  a  distinctly  iat^- 
natiofial  character. 

THE  MARmME  PROVINCES. 

The  three  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  by  reason  of  similarity  of  climate,  industries,  ami 
population,  constitute  a  distinct  unit.  Their  educational  problems 
and  methods  of  solution  are  closely  akin,  as  is  evidenced  fcv  (be 
flourishing  maritime  educational  convention  held  annually  for  tbe 
discussion  of  topics  of  common  importance,  and  marking*  ^ich  yrsr 
a  distinct  growth  toward  solidarity.  In  many  respects  Xew  Bruns- 
wick may  be  regarded  as  most  progressive;  and  a  survey  of  edu- 
cational progresjs  there  will  be  largely  representative  of  the  other  twa 
As  in  all  the  other  Provinces,  the  service  of  the  teachers  and  the  edu- 
cational machinery  in  the  winning  of  the  war  continued  unabated 
until  the  end,  especial  interest  being  taken  in  the  organization  of  tbe 
Dominion  work  in  education  for  Canadian  soldiers  overseas  and  in 
the  projected  establishment  of  educational  facilities  in  England  for 
soldiers  detained  there  after  the  wan 

The  school  laws  passed  within  the  two  years  showed  marked  ifl- 
crease  in  educational  interest.  The  powers  and  responsibilities  of 
school  trustees  were  largely  increased ;  the  att^idance  of  district  rep- 
resentatives upon  county  or  provincial  teachers^  or  trustees'  insti- 
tutes was  encouraged  by  defraying  their  expenses;  reciprocity  of 
teachers  of  corresponding  grades  with  Nova  Scotia,  safeguarded  by 
the  certification  of  one  of  the  other  superintendents  of  instmctioni 
was  established;  and  superior  schools  in  the  seventh  grade  and  up- 
ward were  declared  free  to  all  pupils  residing  within  the  parish  or 
parishes  concerned.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  legisla- 
tive act  of  1918,  defining  vocational  and  prevocational  education 
and  schools,  providing  for  provincial  and  local  administration  and 
control  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Director  of  Elementary  Agricultural  Education,  and  three 
others,  including  one  representing  capital  and  one  labor,  outlining 
the  method  of  establishing  schools  and  departments  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, allowing  provincial  grants  on  the  basis  of  equal  appropria- 
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tions  of  local  taxes  for  designated  instructions  in  thi;^  field;  and 
finally,  proriding  that  no  part  of  the  annual  vocational  grant  shall 
be  given  to  any  district,  town,  or  city  unless  a  compulsory  school- 
attendance  law  has  been  adopted  therein. 

Closely  related  is  the  project  having  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment of  home  efficiency  chibs  throughout  the  Province  and  the 
stimulation  of  the  production  of  home-canned  fruits  and  vegetables* 
Upon  the  inauguration  of  the  system  late  in  1917  one  hundred 
clubs  were  formed,  with  a  total  membership  of  1,700  ^rls  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  18  years^  The  aggregate  production  of  these 
clubs  was  estimated  in  1918  at  50,000  quarts  of  food  canned  or 
othervrise  preserved.  In  May,  1918,  the  Board  of  Education  for- 
mally recognized  the  movement  by  the  appointment  of  a  woman 
supervisor  for  girls'  clubs.  This  official  by  the  end  of  1918  had  over 
200  active  organizations  under  her  direction.  A  striking  feature 
of  the  movement  also  was  the  fact  that  many  doniestic-science 
teachers  of  the  Province  volunteered  to  help  in  this  general  work 
by  giving  up  three  weeks  of  their  summer  vacation.  In  1918  these 
teachers  were  regularly  employed  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  visit  the  clubs  during  July  and  August.  In  preparation  for 
this,  short  courses  were  provided  in  the  normal  school,  with  special 
regard  to  the  local  products  and  conditions  of  the  districts  to  which 
individual  teachers  were  assigned. 

In  the  matter  of  increased  production  the  Dominion-wide  move- 
ment was  promoted  in  New  Brunswick  by  the  schools  in  cooperation 
with  the  agricultural  department.  The  inspectors  were  summoned 
to  a  conference,  and  the  Province  organized  by  the  selection  of 
the  most  suitable  centers  in  each  inspectorial  di^rict  and  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  in  each.  A  stimulus  was  given  to 
good  scholarship  by  the  provision  that  only  boys  whose  school 
standing  was  satisfactory  should  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  this 
work.*  Assistance  was  also  lent  by  the  Department  of  Education 
through  the  district  organizations  in  the  distribution  of  circular 
and  seed-card  estimates  sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

With  the  purpose  of  securing  data  at  first  hand  ui)on  the  extent 
and  methods  of  free  textbook  distribution — always  a  much-mooted 
question  in  the  Dominion — the  superintendent  of  education  in 
1917  visited  all  the  western  Provinces,  and  embodied  his  findings 
in  a  report  containing  many  other  points  of  interest  besides  that 
of  his  immediate  object.  He  fonnd  that  free  readers  were  sup-» 
plied  in  all  the  Provinces  west  of  Ontario,  and  free  materials  in 
some,  free  arithmetics,  agriculture  texts,  atlases,  and  libraries  in 
others;  that  Ontario  supplied  hand-books  in  each  subject  to  each 

1  Similar  departmental  reguIaUons  were  alao  issued  in  Nova  Scotia. 
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teacher;  that  British  Columbia  was  the  only  ProTince  supplying 
free  textbooks  throughout;  that  in  Manitoba  each  district  or  munici- 
pality was  allowed  by  law  to  supply  its  own  texts  free,  with  the 
prospect  that  this  would  shortly  become  compulsory ;  that  an  inter- 
esting sign  of  closer  imity  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  four  western 
Provinces  had  tentatively  agreed  to  appoint  composite  oommittees  to 
select  uniform  textbooks  for  all. 

NOVA    SCOTIA. 

Noteworthy  in  the  educational  history  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  regu- 
lation adopted  by  the  council  of  public  instruction,  compulsory  from 
August  1,  1919,  guaranteeing  the  raising  of  teachers'  salaries  and 
basing  the  minimum  salary  upon  the  average  annual  salary  paid 
for  the  five  years  ended  July,  1917.  Ranging  from  $200,  the  lowest 
hitherto  paid,  up  to  $750,  increases  are  graduated  according  to 'vari- 
ous percentages,  assuring  a  minimum  of  $400  in  future.  The  act  is 
effectively  safeguarded  by  the  provision  that — 

the  license  of  any  teacher  engaging  to  teach  in  any  section  at  a  less  salaiy 
than  that  defined  above  shall  at  once  be  suspended,  and  if  any  sectioo  engage 
a  teacher  at  less  salary  than  the  above  specified,  such  section  shall  forf^t  its 
share  of  the  muncipal  fund  and  shall  not  be  reganled  as  having  a  legal 
school. 

PRINCE   EDWAUD    ISLAND. 

Legislation  in  this  Province  showed  marked  progress  in  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  section  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  designating 
the  requirements  of  voters  at  school  meetings : 

Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  act  or  amendments  thereto,  every  married 
woman  or  widow  having  one  or  more  children  of  school  age  in  actual  attend- 
ance at  the  school  shall  be  a  qualified  voter  at  all  school  meetings  in  respect 
of  all  matters  and  things  cognizable  by  a  school  meeting  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  election  as  school  trustee. 

In  accordance  with  this  amendment  women  have  been  elected  and 
promptly  qualified  and  have  thus  come  in  closer  touch  with  the  needs 
and  improvement  of  the  schools. 

The  compulsory  attendance  clause  of  the  school  act  has  also  been 
strengthened  by  the  following  amendment: 

BJvery  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14 
shall  annually  during  the  continuance  of  such  control  send  such  child  to  some 
public  school  in  the  city,  town,  or  school  district  in  the  county  in  which  be 
resides  at  least  30  weeks  If  such  person  resides  in  the  town  of  Clmrlottetown 
or  Summerside  and  20  weeks  if  he  resides  elsewhere  In  the  Province. 

The  enforcement  of  this  provision  was  made  obligatory  upon  all 
boards  of  trustees. 
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tny  adequate  survey  of  educational  progress  and  conditions  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  must  be  based"  upon  a  clear  uodei^tanding  of 
unique  legal  charact4;r  of  its  public  school  system^    This  includes 
twofold   organization  which  follows  sharply  the  lines  of  the  two 
dominant  religious  faiths,  with  each  division  entirely  independent 
of  the  other.    The  final  control  and  direction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  are  vested  in  the  (^atholic  committee  of  the  council  of  public 
instruction;  those  of  the   Protestant  schools  in  the  corresponding 
Protestant  committee.    Botli  are  under  a  common  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  the  Province,  who  Is  ex-officio  chairman  of 
both,  though  he  usually  delegates  the  actual  power  in  one  or  the  other 
committee,  and  to  whom  each  inspector  general  submits  an  annual 
report  for  transmission  to  the  secretary  of  state.     Each  committee 
works  primarily  through  ita  inspector. general,  w^hose  powers  are 
entirely  derived  from  it.    In  matters  of  common  import  the  com- 
mittees combine  either  in  whole  or  in  part*  ^M 
The  great  majority  of  the  schools  of  all  grades  in  the  Province  arfl^ 
Roman  Catholic — in  lOlG-17,  6,56*2  out  of  a  total  of  7^89,  enrolling     i 
approximately  430,000  pupils  out  of  a  total  of  500,000.    Among  the 
administrative  acts  of  the  Catholic  committee  for  the  past  two  years     i 
was  their  declaration  in  favor  of  forming  classes  to  prepare  young     | 
pupils  for  the  first-year  course  of  study  in  the  primary  schools,  and 
the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  studies  upon  the  completion  of  tl 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  superior  coui^es: 

There  Is  qiie*$tion  at  Ihia  time  of  a  new  digtribiitioa  of  the  subjects  Uicluded 
in  the  t-oursea  of  the  elementary  nud  tnoUel  schools,  In  such  a  way  a^  to 
eUmiitate  those  whteh  are  oat  absolutely  aecessiuiy  for  thef^e  schools,  aad  to 
tUetrlbute  the  subjects  over  seven  yeiirs  at  Umvhhig. 

The  Catholic  committee  also  instructed  its  inspector  general  to 
initiate  a  close  investigation  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Catholic 
schools  of  the  Province,  and  early  in  1917  he  made  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools  be  more  effectively 
carried  out,  rather  than  hiive  additions  of  subjects  or  time. 

2.  That  the  importance  of  the  training  of  very  small  children  in 
preparation  for  the  firsl  grade  of  elementary  course  be  recognized 
and  more  attenfion  be  paid  to  it. 

3.  That  the  men  and  women  teachers  of  the  Province  be  stimu- 
lated to  greater  jirofessional  efliciency  both  in  pin^paration  and  in 
permanency  in  the  sauie  schooL 

4.  That  the  number  of  schools  under  the  direction  of  mule  teache 
be  mcreased  in  all  prssible  ways. 
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5.  That  the  maximum  number  ot  pupils  in  each  class  should  be 
reduced  from  50  to  40. 

6.  That  a  certificate  of  study  should  be  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
work  both  to  teachers  and  to  pupile,  and  with  the  vievr  of  encoung- 
ing  the  latter  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  preBcribed  13  yeus. 

Among  the  administrative  acts  of  the  F^rotestant  cc»iimitt«e  were: 
The  indorsement  and  transmission  to  the  Crovenuneiit  of  the  pro- 
vision for  compulsory  education  for  Protestant  children,  alon^  tl« 
line  of  the  petition  of  school  commiasioners  of  eertain  towns  imaBh 
mously  presented  to  the  legislature  of  the  Prorince  and  the  unani- 
mous motion  of  the  Protestant  Teachers'  Convention,  the  Comicil 
of  Public  Inspectors,  the  Provincial  Association  of  'S<AoqI  Boards, 
and  a  few  Catholic  local  school  boards;  the  revision  o:f  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  emi)loynient  in  industries  of  children  who  had  not  passed 
a  certain  scliolastic  standard;  and  the  thorough  revision  of  sch«»J 
books  and  coui^ses  of  study  ^or  the  year  ending  June,  1920,  in  order 
to  meet  adequately  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war. 

Each  committee  has  been  fortunate  in  the  activity  and  vigor  oi 
its  inspector  general.    In  1917  the  CathoUc  inspected  ^^neral,  in 
addition  to  the  investigation  outlined  above,  noted  as  enconraging 
signs  the  growth  in  interest  shown  by  the  local  school  comniissioiiSy 
due  largely  to  the  cx>nscientious  labor  of  the  local  inspectors ;  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  women  teachers  without  diplomas  by  exactly 
half  within  the  past  five  years;  the  increase  in  salaries  such  that 
those  from  $100  to  $125  have  practically  disappeared  and  that  the 
average  salary  has  come  to  range  from  $200  to  $300,  being  almost 
doubled  in  the  past  six  years;  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Bomao 
Catholic   inspectors,   and   indorsed   by  the  Protestant   inspertors, 
calling  upon  the  committees  for  such  a  raising  of  the  minimtmi 
standards  of  the  rural  schools  as  would  qualify  all  these  to  partici- 
pate in  the  minimimi  salary  grants. 

Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  committees  during  l&lT  and  1M8 
initiated  the  holding  of  campaign  meetings  throughout  the  Provinc© 
to  promote  public  interest  in  education,  urging  the  voting  of  money 
for  improved  buildings  and  higher  salaries.  The  Protestant  in- 
spector general  noted  a  most  encouraging  awakening  of  popular 
interest  in  many  localities  in  improved  school  faciliti^,  but  em- 
phasized the  urgent  need  of  better  salaries  for  rural  teachers,  if 
any  with  diplomas  were  to  continue  to  be  available;  and  he  called 
for  a  minimum  salary  of  $50  per  month,  which  would  not  be  unduly 
burdensome  in  view  of  the  new  tax  assessments  made  in  1918  i» 
many  localities.    He  concluded: 

The  economic  reasons  are  not  confined  to  the  facts  that  trained  teachers 
are  allured  to  other  Provinces  where  the  reward  Is  greater;  young  women  of 
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ability  are  constantly  aflonled  moi-e  attractive  careers  in  our  own  Province  as 
trained  nurses  and  as  stenographers  and  typewriters  in  banks  and  busioess 
offices.  The  war  has  intensltled  this  demand,  and  an*  inadequate  supply  of 
trained  teachers  is  not  only  evident  now  throughout  tlie  I'rovinee,  but  is 
bound  to  become  still  more  inadequate  in  the  immediate  future.  ♦  *  ♦  The 
example  of  the  British  Parliament  in  adopting  a  great  progressive  educa- 
tional policy  involving  increased  expenditures  in  war  times  is  one  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

ONTARIO. 
THE   SUPERANNUATION    ACT. 

The  most  important  piece  of  educational  legislation  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  during  the  past  two  years  was  the  teachers'  and  in- 
spectors' superannuation  act.  Its  main  provisions  are  as  follows: 
(1)  The  assessment  of  2^  per  cent  upon  the  salaries  of  teachere  and 
inspectors  with  an  equal  sum  contributed  by  the  Province,  the  said 
payments  to  be  deducted  from  the  legislative  school  grants  and  to 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  superannuation  fund,  and  to  be  de- 
ducted finally  from  the  individual  salaries;  (2)  pensions  based  on 
length  of  ser\4ce  and  amount  of  salary,  the  minimum  being  $365,  and 
the  maximum  $1,000  per  annum,  with  the  requirement  of  a  mini- 
mum of  30  yeai's'  experience  or  15  years  if  retirement  is  caused  by 
ill  health;  (3)  a  controlling  board  composed  of  an  actuary,  two 
other  pei'sons  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and 
two  teachers  or  inspectors,  active  members  of  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Associaton  and  regularly  elected  by  that  body. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

Of  great  importance,  also,  is  the  introduction  of  the  following 
bills  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Province: 

1.  The  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  consolidated 
schools,  following  closely  the  lines  of  corresponding  legislation  in 
the  prairie  Provinces,  where  such  schools  have  for  some  years  con- 
stituted the  basal  feature  of  rural  school  administration.  It  is  still 
(April,  1919)  pending,  but  is  regarded  with  universal  favor,  and  is 
certain  to  pass.  It  marks  a  long  step  forward  in  elasticity  of  rural 
school  administration. 

2.  The  adolescent  school  attendance  bill,  making  compulsory  part- 
time  school  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
IS.  It  provides  that  adolescents  between  14  and  16  must  have  400 
hours  of  education  each  year,  and  those  betH'een  16  and  18  have  320 
hours,  and  tliat  they  can  not  secure  employment  unless  they  shall 
have  obtained  /certificates  that  they  have  complied  with  the  law 
or  are  exempt  for  legally  specified  cause.  Urban  centers  of  5,000 
population  or  over  must  provide  for  adolescent  school  courses. 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE   WAB. 

As  regards  the  practical  operation  of  the  schools  of  Ontario,  the 
effects  of  the  war  have  been  pronounced  in  the  following-  respects: 

1.  In  diminishing  the  normal  supply  of  teachers.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  public  and  separate  schools,  nci 
only  have — 

A  considerable  number  of  teachers  enlisted  for  service  overseas,  but  a  mudi 
greater  number  have  withdrawn  to  more  lucrative  positions  witli  fe^ver  re- 
^K)nsibillties.  The  loss  to  the  Province,  not  counting  the  cost  of  ed  oca  ting 
these  teachers,  is  sufficient  to  cause  serious  alarm  to  the  authorities  of  tlie 
elementary  schools.  The  obvious  and  manifest  r^nedy  for  this  state  of  alEairs 
is  to  insist  that  boards  of  trustees  shall  adjust  the  salaries  of  their  teachers 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  to  the  increased  wages  now  earned  In  other 
occupations.  Unless  a  very  considerable  increase  in  salaries  of  teacliers  is 
made,  a  stiU  more  serious  condition  will  arise.  Not  only  will  the  serrioe  of 
the  teachers  now  engaged  be  lost,  but  students  will  cease  to  l>e  attracted  to 
the  teachers'  training  schools. 

2.  In  decreasing  the  amounts  expended  for  the  improvement  and 
construction  of  school  buildings.    The  inspector  just  quoted,  how- 
ever, finds  a  compensating  advantage  which  has  made  for   better 
school  buildings  and  better  school  grounds,  viz,  the  better  organisa- 
tion of  community  life  and  a  tendency  to  regard  the  school  as  its 
center,  a  movement  wliich  had  its  beginning  in  the  demand  made  by 
the  war  for  a  higher  standard  of  physical  efficiency  and  its  revela- 
tion of  hitherto  unsuspected  but  widely  prevalent  physical  defects 
through  the  reports  of  the  Army  medical  examiners. 

3.  In  increasing  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  punctual  and  rega- 
lar  attendance  of  pupils  at  schools.  On  this  point  the  same  inspector 
reports  that  the  arrangements  effected  by  regulation  two  years  ago 
in  view  of  the  exigencies  of  the  war  have  left  something  to  be  desired 
in  the  way  of  more  specific  regulations  to  compel  attendance.  The 
truant  officer  provision  has  not  been  found  satisfactory :  "  With  the 
increased  cost  of  wages  the  temptation  for  parents  to  withdraw  tl^eir 
children  from  school,  especially  where  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
grown,  has  necessarily  increased." 

CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS. 

The  continuation  schools  have  grown  steadily  during  the  past  two 
years.  In  spite  of  difficulties  of  accommodation  and  equipment,  the 
favoring  regulations  and  the  liberal  system  of  provincial  grants 
made  to  this  type  of  school  have  advanced  their  usefulness,  though 
with  the  confusion  incidental  to  the  war  only  the  largest  centers  have 
as  yet  such  schools  in  full  operation.  The  inspector  of  the  district 
which  enrolls  the  largest  number  of  such,  schools  advocates  making 
it  obligatory  that  every  continuation  school  employing  two  teachers 
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t\nil  every  high  school  having  fimr  teachers  or  less  shall  establish 
departments  of  agriculture  and  household  economy  giving  a  twcH 
year  cours©  and  winter  courses  in  each;  that  schools  with  a  staff 
more   than   six   tea<'hcii5   shall   establish    departments   of   tet^hnici 
training   and  household   economy;   provision   nhould  be   made   & 
training  a  sufficient  number  of  the  best  available  teachers,  the  bur- 
den of  ex- 
rive  benefi 

greater  part  af  the  time  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  being  made 
compnls^->ry. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  decrease  in  the  attendance  of  boys  upon 
the  continuation  schools  has  been  noticable,  more  particularly  among 
the  first-year  pupils,  attributable  to  tlie  great  scarcity  of  lubur  on 
the  farniSj  necessitating  the  work  of  the  larger  children  at  homo.    IJl^ 
industrial  centers  the  de:Tease  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  hlgh-schod^H 
boys  and  girls  to  employments  paying  high  wagea     According  to" 
tlie  repoi-t  of  the  inspector  of  the  district,  which  shows  more  dis- 
tinctively rural  conditions 

The  t'cmtlminliou  schools  when  Urst   estiiblUhed  were  expected  to  provide 
see^tnclary  etlucntlon  for  the  youth  of  the  runil  and  village  commuTtlties 
the  Province,  and  so  had  a  strong  tendency  toward  training  for  eoiiritry  U: 
by  moans  of  making  agriculture  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  gtudy.     Unforl 
n:ift>ly»  these  schfxils  have  not  to  any  g^r**nt  extent  fullllled  such  expoetntioi 
Instead,  these  8rhcx>l8  are  simply  hl^^h  sihaols  in  rural  or  villntje  coiuaiunlrles/ 
with  courses  sindlar  to  those  Sn  the  city  hl;;h  srluM»U  and  titling  youths  for 
the  teachlngr  profeaalon  and  for  entrance  to  the  universities  and  professloni 
colleges. 

IX»t;STaiAt-     AND    TBCH^^lCAl,    EDUCATION, 


i 


Though  tljc  full  development  of  the  various  types  of  schools  con 
teinplated  by  tho  industrial  education  act  of  1911  was  interrupte 
by  the  war,  repreyentatives  •of  every  type  provided  for  by  it  ha^ 
been  established :  Day  schools^  including  general  indiis^trial  schaola 
technical  high  schools  and  high-school  «'Ours(*s,  part-time  coopera 
tive  industrial  courses  for  apprentices  actually  employed,  and  schooli 
and  courses  for  instruction  in  the  fine  and  applied  arts;  and  night 
schools  distinctively  for  adult  workers.  The  needs  of  the  war  have 
brought  special  eu4)hasis  to  bear  upon  the  instruction  for  appren- 
tices. Public-spirited  employers  in  <ome  places  have  oti'ered  tangible 
inducements  to  attend  classes  in  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  mathe^J 
nmtics,  and  in  one  instance  uianagers  allow  one  month  to  be  deducte^^B 
from  the  year's  apprenticeship  for  a  faithful  winter's  work  in  night- 
school  cla5.-es  upon  these  subjects*  War  needs  have  also  brought  to 
the  frojjt  the  value  of  classes  for  women  in  domestic  science. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  progress  in   industrial   and  technical 
education  has  been  made  in  the   development  of  the  day  schools, 
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reaching  as  these  do  boys  and  girls  under  14  who  can  not  be  givea 
such  training  in  the  public  schools,  and  who  have  not  the  maturity 
of  mind  to  do  successful  night-school  work.  This  branch  of  educa- 
tion has  also  received  great  stimulus  from  the  attendaxic^  of  re- 
turned soldiers  in  trade  and  technical  classes,  this  having-  beea 
affected  by  arrangements  with  the  Dominion  agencies  ah-eady  men- 
tioned, which  used  the  already  established  courses  for  the  re-educa- 
tion of  disabled  soldiers,  * 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  disappointment  felt  in  certain  quar- 
ters over  the  failure  of  the  continuation  schools,  as  ori^naHy  con- 
templated, to  develop  agricultural  instruction  as  its  chief  feature  in 
rural  schools.     According  to  the  report  of  the  inspector  of  elemen- 
tary agricultural  classes,  this  type  of  instruction  has  steadily  oirer- 
come  difRrnlties,  and  wherever  it  has  been  ef5tablished  as  a  regular 
subject  of  the  public-school  curriculum  it  has  maintained  itself  and 
steadily  grown  in  public  favor.     Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  proof 
of  the  part  agricultural  education  is  coming  to  play  in  the  Provun-e 
is  seen  in  the  school  fair  exhibits  held  in  the  rural  districts,   and 
serving  by  means  of  the  appeal  to  local  productions,  interests,  and 
the  award insT  of  prizes  for  excellence  along  agricultural  lines,  to 
arouse  and  maintain  a  social  solidarity  unknown  until  their  introduc- 
tion.    By  regulation  school  fairs  are  formally  organized  under  the 
direct  charge  of  the  district  representative  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  of  the  county  in  cooperation  with  the  public  school  insi>ee- 
tor.     According  to  the  report  of  the  supervisor  of  district  repre- 
sentatives : 

The  special  features  In  many  places  are  the  live-stock  judging  con^)etltioii8r 
for  teams  of  three  boys  from  each  school,  wh(f  are  asked  to  Jtidse  two  clnsse^  of 
live  stwk,  K^neraUy  Ijeef  or  dairy  cattle  and  heavy  horses;  the  pubUo-Kpeakln^ 
contests  in  which  from  2  to  10  boys  ami  girls  compete ;  the  boys'  and  girls*  driving 
contests,  whfch  Include  rapidity  and  skill  in  hitching  and  unhitching;  the  school 
fair  parndes;  physical  drill  under  the  Strathcona  trust;  weed  and  apple  naming; 
contents,  and  the  exhibition  of  calves  ami  colts  by  boys  who  had  spent  con- 
siderable time  training  their  pet  animals. 

The  call  made  each  spring  for  increased  food  production,  issued  by 
the  ministers  or  superintendents  of  public  instruction  throughout  the 
Dominion,  resulted  in  Ontario  as  elsewhere  in  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  formal  instruction  in  agriculture.  A  large  number  of  the  schools 
undertook  school  garden  work  for  the  first  time  with  very  gratifying 
results.  By  ministerial  regulation  the  duties  of  inspectors  were  still 
further  increased  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  especially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  farm  life,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  each  public 
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and  separate  school  inspector  to  inspect  half-yearly  the  teaching  of 
agi*iculture  and  horticulture  in  the  schools  of  his  inspectorate*  and 
to  make  a  special  report  thereon  to  the  minister  and  the  school  boards. 
By  the  regulation  of  1918,  special  grants  were  offered  to  school 
boards  and  teachers  of  lower  and  middle  schools  for  satisfactory 
work  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  to  rural  and  village  schools 
for  classes  maintained  in  manual  training  as  applied  to  the  work  of 
the  farm  or  in  household  science  suitable  to  the  requirement  of  rural 
districts,  where  a  qualified  teacher  is  employed,  and  acc(»nmodations, 
equipment,  and  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  minister  are 
provided. 

KA^rrcwA. 

DEMOCRATIC  aIjETHODS. 

The  transition  is  abrupt  from  the  close  centralization  of  the  public 
scliool  system  of  Ontario  to  the  thoroughly  democratic  system  of 
Manitoba.  Each  is  the  outcome  of  peculiar  social  and  political  con- 
ditions. In  Manitoba,  as  in  the  adjacent  sister  Provinces  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Albeita,  conditions  of  life  are  largely  rural,  and  they 
have  fashioned  educational  machinery  to  their  own  liking.  The  unity 
of  the  interests  of  these  three  Provinces  is  so  generally  recognized  that 
in  May,  1918,  their  ministers  and  deputy  ministers  met  at  Calgary, 
in  Alberta,  adopted  uniform  textbooks  in  most  of  the  public  and  high 
school  courses,  and  provided  for  a  training  course  for  teachers  of 
the  first  and  second  class  certificate  which  should  be  33  weeks  in 
length,  the  completion  of  grades  11  and  12  being  prerequisite  to 
admission  to  it. 

Contrary  to  the  municipal  unit,  which  is  the  basis  in  the  Provinces 
to  the  eastward,  the  unit  of  educational  organization  in  Manitoba 
is  the  school  district,  ranging  in  area  from  16  to  25  square  miles, 
with  the  legal  provision  by  which  the  district  can  be  organized  with 
10  school  children.  The  sevenil  district  and  municipal  boards  have 
absolute  i>ower  in  the  financial  support  and  physical  upkeep  of  the 
schools  and  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  subject  only  to  the  general 
supervision  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  Remarkable  elas- 
ticity in  administration  is  secured  by  the  provision  of  the  public- 
scliool  act  by  which  a  municipal  school  board  may  be  established  in 
any  municipality  where  the  electors  so  desire.  In  addition,  any 
rural  council  may,  and  (m  petition  of  15  per  cent  of  the  electors  shall, 
submit  a  by-law  at  any  municipal  election  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  wishes  of  the  people  in  the  matter,  upon  the  passing  of 
which  law  trustees  are  elected  who  are  required  to  take  over  the  whole 
matter  of  administration  of  the  schools,  the  original  school  districts 
being  dissolved,  and  the  new  board  possessing  all  the  powers  pro- 
vided in  the  act  for  boards  of  rural  school  trustees. 
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An  important  feature  of  the  latter  is  the  appointment  of  an  official 
trustee  to  take  charge  of  school  districts  which  can  not  be  satisfac- 
torily managed  by  a  i^egular  board  of  sdiool  trustees.  This  syaten 
has  been  attended  with  marked  success;  and  in  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  the  services  of  the  official  trustee  have  in  many 
cases  proved  invaluable.  The  trustees  in  their  turn  have  combined 
during  the  past  two  years  in  provincial  and  local  associations,  open- 
ing the  way  to  united  action  along  many  lines  and  securing  a  broad 
attitude  toward  educational  problems  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible  or  at  least  long  delayed.  The  activities  of  the 
official  trustees  have  been  especially  commended  by  the  inspectors  of 
the  districts.  The  Manitoba  Educational  Association  has  recognized 
the  great  part  they  play  and  h^  created  a  special  section  known  ss 
the  trustees  section  of  the  association. 

THE  AD\^80BY  BOABD  OF  EDCCATION. 

On  the  academic  and  scholastic  sides  a  unique  feature  in  the  sys- 
tems of  the  western  Provinces  is  the  advisory  board  of  educatioo. 
In  Manitoba  this  organization  dates  from  1890,  and  is  regarded  by 
the  people  of  the  Province  as  having  furthered  the  progress  in  eda- 
cation  more  largely  than  any  other  agency.  With  its  activities  it  h«s 
grown  in  membership  from  7  to  31,  one-third  of  whom  in  1916  had 
f-erved  in  various  departments  of  practical  educational  work,  and  the 
remainder  represented  agriculture,  the  industries,  and  the  profes- 
sions. The  board  touches  practical  education  most  closely  in  the 
following  respects: 

1.  It  grants  to  teachers  professional  certificates,  and  has  steadily 
raised  the  requirements  therefor,  culminating  in  the  regulation  ef- 
fective July  1,  1916,  which  requires  candidates  for  normal  school 
teacher  training  to  have  completed  three  years  of  high-school  work, 
thus  making  the  scholastic  preparation  of  teachers  identical  with 
that  required  for  entrance  to  other  professional  schools;  by  regula- 
tion of  1917  it  decreed  that  no  permanent  license  should  be  granted 
any  teacher  who  is  not  a  British  subject  by  birth  or  naturalization, 
all  others  being  allowed  only  an  ad  interim  certificate  valid  for  not 
more  than  six  months,  renewable  for  no  longer  period  and  requiring 
a  special  oath;  it  further  discontinued  the  authorization  of  school 
texts  for  bilingual  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  The  board  has  charge  of  the  courses  of  study  of  the  pubhc 
schools  of  all  grades,  and  has  steadily  made  more  rigorous  the  com- 
bined course  of  study  first  adopted  in  1913,  which  constituted  a  great 
step  toward  unifying  educational  interests  in  the  Province  by  satis- 
fying the  requirements  of  both  the  University  Council  and  the  Nor- 
mal School. 
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C?OJfSOiaDATION. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  education  in  the  western  Provinces 
is  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  at  convtnient  centers,  a  measure 
prartically  unknown  in  the  ciistei*n  Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  but 
of  very  rapid  growth  in  the  Provinces  which  are  under  tlie  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union.  The  advan- 
tages incident  to  the  cons<jlidation  of  schools  have  from  the  first  been 
thorougldy  appreciated  in  Manitoba;  more  and  better  teacliers,  mod- 
ern and  hygienic  buildings,  possibilities  of  the  beautifying  of  school 
grouudsj  largely  increased  enrollment,  and  in  many  phices  the  at- 
tendunre  of  prai-tically  all  <  hildren  of  compulsory  s<'hool  age,  instead 
of  the  deadening  disadvantages  of  a  number  of  inaccessible  single- 
n>om  schools.  In  1917  eighty  consolidations  were  in  operation  in 
Manitoba,  covering  a  territory  of  one-tenth  of  the  entire  organized 
school  area. 

Progi'css  in  the  improvement  of  the  hctilth  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  rural  schools  continues  through  the- — 

orgTinlzetl  cnninaEgn  in  wliirh  the  PrnvUicfnl  Bnaril  of  TTPuUb  and  the  Doyiart- 
nu*nt  o{  EOucritloii  are  cooporathig.  In  1017  tlu^  board  of  bealfh  tlecldeil  to 
t»iiiliioy  a  start  of  exiKM't  niirsi'm  to  oi)€»rate  in  the  rural  districts,  lu  all  cases 
tliere  has  be<?n  hurmonluus  and  effective  cooperutltjo  between  teachers  aod 
nurses*  ♦  *  *  In  1917  slxte^^n  ninil  scbtK)Is  undertook  to  provide  liot 
lunches  of  sonie  sort,  and  the  ijoople  lm»k  upon  It  favorably  and  the  trustees 
give  assistance  in  equipment  and  materials. 


ATTEND  AJifClU 

Tlie  problem  of  school  attendjinre  is  always  one  that  looms  large 
in  education  in  niral  sections,  Manitoba  has  had  for  some  years 
a  legal  superviiior  of  school  attendance;  and  by  a  sticcession  of  acts 
re4?pectiii|r  school  attendance,  culminating  in  the  one  of  May*  1017, 
it  has  sought  to  improve  the  attemhince  on  the  elementary  schools, 
thon^h  with  the  rehictance  of  a  democratic  people  to  prescril)e  gen- 
eral laws  it  lias  refrained  from  passing  any  provincial  compulsory 
school  attendance  law.  The  last  act  provides  for  the  appointment 
by  school  boards  or  municipal  councils  of  a  school  attendance  officer 
or  officers,  and  sets  forth  their  duties  as  well  as  those  of  school 
trustees^  parents,  guardians,  teachers,  and  inspectors  under  the  act, 
prescribing  suitable  penalties.  The  act  has  social  as  well  ns  educa- 
tional import  in  its  purpose  of  protecting  children  from  neglect 
and  of  securing  for  them  the  benefit  of  an  education.  Attendance 
officers  to  the  number  of  nenrly  150  were  appointed  within  the  year 
following  the  passage  of  the  act. 

TEACHEBS. 

A  large  pail  of  the  credit  for  the  vigor  and  the  growth  of  the 
schools  of  the  western  Piovinces  is  due  to  the  imusual  personnel 
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of  the  teachers  of  the  publie  schools.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Manitoba.  Here,  as  in  the  neighboring  Provinces,  tlie  teachers  are 
better  paid  than  in  the  £ast,  and  they  fill  a  larger  place  in  tlie  Ii& 
of  the  people  outside  the  schoolroom.  As  a  consequence^  there  is 
every  year  a  powerful  draft  upon  the  teaching  force  of  the  older 
Provinces.  In  the  summer  of  1918  an  unprecedented  demand  was 
made  upon  the  teachei*s  of  Manitoba  by  the  Provinces  still  farther 
to  the  west,  as  shown  by  the  publication  of  columns  of  advertise- 
ments, "  Teachers  wanted,"  appearing  in  the  papers  for  perhaps  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Province.  The  great^t  unrest  ever 
seen  in  that  body  of  course  followed. 

As  would  be  expected  m  a  Province  so  progressive  as  Maxutobe, 
the  program  of  studies  of  the  high  schools  has  been  under  closa 
scrutiny;  and  the  Manitoba  Educational  Association  has  deToled 
much  study  to  its  reorganisation  and  improvement.  With  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  need  was  felt  for  a  readjustment  of  studies. 
The  time  required  in  foreign  languages  necessary  for  admission  co 
the  imiversity  was  considered  disi^roportionate,  and  the  high-school 
committee  attempted  an  arrangement  of  courses  to  give  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  time  to  each  important  subject.  The  imiversity  was  there- 
fore asked  to  lower  its  language  requirement  from  two  foreign 
languages  to  one.  After  many  conferences,  the  university  council 
declined  to  grant  the  request.  The  issue  is  of  course  the  one  familiar 
in  many  countries  under  various  names  but  with  the  same  funda- 
mental problem  of  dispensing  with  the  study  of  Latin.  Of  interest, 
too,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  preparation  for  the  high  schocd,  as  well 
as  upon  the  number  of  pupils  sent  into  it,  is  tlie  tendency  to  unite  the 
two  highest  elementary  grades  into  one  for  convenience  of  tub- 
ing where  teacher  shortage  is  felt.  It  has  been  tested  in  various 
localities  but  has  not  commended  itself  in  actual  practice  unle^y^  as 
has  been  suggested.  Grade  VIII  could  be  stiffened  and  the  secondary 
school  begun  with  it. 

TBX   UNIVEB8ITT. 

An  interesting  experiment  whs  initiated  in  1918  by  the  University 
of  Manitoba,  preliminary  to  its  establishment  of  a  department  of 
commercial  education.  Representatives  were  sent  to  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Province  to  survey  the  possibilities  offered  for  students 
in  that  branch,  to  analyze  business  conditions,  local  and  general,  and 
to  examine  methods  of  taxation  and  systems  of  licenses  imposed  by 
the  various  towns  and  municipalities.  The  report  is  awaited  with 
great  interest,  as  promising  valuable  information  not  only  educa- 
tionally but  economically  and  l^ally. 
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The  farthest  reaching  piece  of  legislation  relative  to  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  Dominion  was  enacted  in  1917  by  the  assembly  of 
Manitoba  on  the  basis  of  the  bill  submitted  by  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation, remodeling  the  constitution  of  the  Unirersity  of  Manitoba, 
providing  for  a  board  of  governors  of  nine  members  vested  with  full 
power  over  the  financial  affairs  of  the  university  and  the  final 
decision  of  all  matters  of  academic  policy ;  for  a  university  council  of 
27  members,  a  few  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  the  old 
council,  vested  with  general  charge  of  courses  and  academic  work; 
and  for  representation  of  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  Province 
upon  the  council  alone.  Upon  the  appointment  by  the  Govenmient 
of  the  chancellor  and  the  installation  of  the  administrative  authori- 
ties, the  reorganized  institution  began  a  vigorous  career,  with  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  all  the  educational  elements  of  the  Province. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

The  democratic  ideas  just  dcscriljed  in  the  case  of  Manitoba  are 
even  more  pronounced  in  the  Province  just  to  the  west,  Saskatche- 
wan ;  but  centralization  more  akin  to  that  of  the  eastern  Provinces 
has  assei-ted  itself  in  the  public-school  system  of  the  latter.  This 
centralization,  however,  has  not  lessened  the  deep  popular  interest 
in  the  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  of  this  was  the 
educational  survey  of  the  Province  decreed  by  order  in  council 
and  undertaken  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1917.  The  public 
had  been  favorably  prepared  for  this  survey  by  the  activities  of 
the  Public  Education  League,  which  had  laimched  public  meetings 
and  led  up  to  the  proclamation  of  a  public  holiday  by  the  premier, 
on  which  the  needs  of  educational  reform  were  emphasized  at  rallies 
held  at  a  numl)er  of  points.  All  this  time  there  had  been  no  lapse 
in  public  interest  in  education,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  since 
the  organization  of  provincial  government  for  Saskatchewan  in 
1905,  school  districts  had  been  organized  at  the  extraordinary  rate 
of  one  a  day. 

With  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of  routine  work 
thus  devolving  upon  the  department  of  education,  serious  discus- 
sion arose  as  to  whether  the  school  unit  with  a  board  of  three  trus- 
tees was  not  too  small,  and  whether  the  organization  of  boards  of 
seven  members,  as  for  the  municipalities,  would  not  be  better  able 
to  handle  a  much  larger  territorj^  organized  as  a  municipality. 
The  matter  is  as  yet  unsettled,  but  indications  are  that  an  organic 
change  will  be  brought  about  by  the  stirring  of  public  interest. 

The  pix)gressive  nature  of  the  people  and  of  the  schools  of 
Saskatchewan  was  well  brought  out  in  the  findings  of  the  survey 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.    The  strongly  centralized  system, 
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it  was  agreed,  had  been  of  great  service  in  the  early  primitive  days; 
but  the  findings  bore  out  the  belief  that  a  system  more  adapted  to  a 
largely  increased  population  and  especially  one  giving  considera- 
tion to  local  needs  was  now  required.  In  the  survey,  as  published 
in  1918,  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  Director,  thus  summarized  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  determining  factors  in  the  system : 

(1)  The  people  of  the  Province  have  failed  to  use  the  schools  as  fully  aathey 
should  have  done. 

(2)  The  pevalllng  system  of  school  organization  and  admlnistratioci  in 
rural  districts  particularly  is  no  longer  adequate  for  modem  uses. 

(3)  Abnormal  opportunities  in  other  occupations  and  other  causes  have  con- 
spired to  make  it  difficult  to  train  and  keep  in  the  profession  an  adequate  fiam- 
ber  of  well-prepared  teachers. 

(4)  The  courses  of  study  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  do  not  In  all 
respects  meet  the  demands  of  a  democratic  people  occupied  with  the  c«>nqo«fsi 
of  a  great  agricultural  country. 

(5)  The  schools,  in  their  internal  organization,  are  planned  less  for  the 
normal  child  than  for  the  exceptional  child,  and  offer  slight  opportiudty  for 
Individual  aptness  and  Initiative. 

(6)  Tbe  system  of  examinations  in  use  is  a  questionable  test  of  the  average 
pupil's  scholarship,  ability,  maturity,  and  fitness  for  advancement. 

(7)  Bodily  health  and  hygienic  conditions  In  schools,  so  essential  to  effective 
study,  have  received  little  attention  in  the  dally  teaching,  and  are  larff**Iy  dis- 
regarded In  the  physical  equipment  of  the  schools. 

(8)  The  schools,  while  liberally  maintained,  must  receive  even  hirper  sup- 
port In  order  that  commensurate  returns  may  be  obtained  on  the  scliool  in- 
vestment. 

THE   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  ACT. 

The  School  Attendance  Act,  which  came  into  effect  May  1,  1917,  at 
once  increased  the  enrollment  and  regularity  of  attendance  of  school 
children  falling  within  the  compulsory  age  from  7  to  14  years.  By 
its  provisions  town  districts  appoint  attendance  officers  who  i-eport  to 
the  department  of  education  every  month.  In  village  and  rural  dis- 
tricts such  duties  are  fulfilled  by  the  teachers.  As  regards  territories 
covered  by  the  school  act  and  length  of  school  year,  every  town  and 
village  district,  and  every  rural  district  with  at  least  12  children 
of  compulsory  age  resident  within  1^  miles  from  the  schoolhoose, 
shall  offer  at  least  210  teaching  days;  and  every  district  with  at  least 
10  children  of  compulsory  age  shall  offer  at  least  190  days.  A  most 
important  phase  of  the  act  is  that  it  provides  for  keeping  systematic 
records  of  the  population  of  compulsory  age,  which  has  hitherto  not 
been  legally  required. 

School  consoliddtion  is  also  involved  with  provisions  for  attend- 
ance, an  amendment  to  the  act  just  mentioned  made  in  1917  giving 
the  minister  of  education  power  at  discretion  to  allow  a  larger  area 
than  60  square  miles  to  be  included  in  the  district  served  by  consoli- 
dated  schools.     Very  significantly,  Saskatchewan  has  fallen   far 
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below  its  sister  Provinces  of  Manitoba  and  Alberta  in  the  progress 
shown  in  consolidation,  though  considerations  of  climate  and  to^ 
poprnphy  made  consolidation  as  necessary  and  as  feasible  as  in  eithet 
of  the  other  two  Provinces. 

Dr.  Foght,  in  his  summary,  concludes  that : 

Consolidation  hns  made  little  progress  in  Saskatchewan  because  no  provincial 
policy  has  yet  been  adopted  extending  Government  grants  and  guidance  to 
proposoil  consolidation  districts.  A  Ijellef  that  Saskatchewan  Is  not  yet  ready 
for  consolidation  may  have  caused  Government  officials  not  to  push  the  matter. 
No  concerted  policy  has  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Government  to  encourage 
some  particular  form  of  consolidation.  The  18  consolidations  now  In  operation 
are  due  mainly  to  local  Initiative. 

SHORT-TIXM     SCHOOLS. 

Another  unfavorable  phase  is  the  existence  of  the  so-called  "  short- 
term  school,-'  by  which  are  meant  rural  schools  opening  in  April  or 
May  and  continuing  from  five  to  eight  months.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment plainly  represents  a  compromise  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  original  justification,  has  brought  seriously  grave  disad- 
vantages in  its  train.  These  schools  engage  a  new  teacher  each  year 
and  often  change  teachers  two  or  even  three  times  in  the  year.  In 
many  cases  they  can  only  obtain  "permit"  teachers  because  qualified 
teachers  prefer  schools  that  are  in  operation  throughout  the  year. 
On  this  point  the  minister  of  education  concludes: 

The  consequence  Is  that  the  children  In  these  schools  are  backward  In  their 
studies,  with  thousands  jrrowinf;  up  who  have  never  got  beyond  Grade  IV, 
jind  unless  action  is  taken  at  once  those  conditions  will  continue  with  the 
present  generation  poorly  e<iuipped  for  life's  tasks. 

INSTRI-CTION  IN  AGRICn.TlTBE. 

As  agriculture  is  tlio  predominant  industry  of  the  Province,  prac- 
tically all  interest  in  vocational  and  technical  education  for  the  past 
two  years  has  centered  in  the  furthering  of  agricultural  education. 
Tlie  agricultural  instruction  committee  in  1917  made  the  following 
recohunendations  to  the  Department  of  Education  which,  while 
they  have  not  as  yet  become  part  of  the  official  regulations,  are  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  adopted  at  an  early  date: 

1.  That  ajrriculture  and  elementary  science  be  compulsory  for  Third  Class 
Part  II  of  the  teachers*  course. 

2.  That  household  science  be  an  optional  subject  with  music  or  manual  train- 
ing for  Third  Class  Part  II  of  the  teachers'  course. 

3.  That  ajaricuHure  and  general  science  be  compulsory  subjects  for  examina- 
tion instead  of  physics  and  chemistry  for  the  second  class  teachers*  diploma. 

4.  Tliat  an  annual  maximum  grant  of  $500  be  made  to  such  high  schools  as 
give  nde<iuate  instruction  in  the  coarse  in  agriculture  as  defined  from  time 
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to  time  in  tbe  regulations  of  the  department,  the  amoont  of  soch  srmnt  to  be 
based  upon  the  quattflcatlons  of  the  teachers,  the  nature  of  the  eqnlpaMSit  oi 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  as  reported  upon  by  the  inspected  of  hi^  9cho«4i 

Aside  from  the  formal  instruction  in  agricnlture,  a  la^ie  put  e 
played  by  the  Hural  Education  Associations  organized  in  the  vanoos 
districts  and  municipalities  with  the  cooperation  of  inspectors  tsd 
the  general  public.  Such  interest  has  been  aroused  in  this  movemcDt 
that  more  than  40  local  associations  were  organized  during  tbe  yar 
1917.  They  promote  popular  interest  in  education  by  means  of  school 
fairs,  at  which  exhibits  along  all  lines  of  country  life  are  shown. 

TEACHERS. 

As  in  Manitoba,  the  personnel  of  the  teachers  of  Saskatchewan  is 
drawn  largely  from  outside  the  Province,  Ontario  furnishing  in 
1916  more  than  30  per  cent  and  Manitoba  28  per  cent  of  the  tot^L 
The  number  of  young  teachers  is  unusual,  one-third  of  the  mral 
teachers  being  below  21  years  and  over  half  ranging  from  20  to  25 
years.  In  both  of  these  facts  grave  disadvantages  are  evident.  The 
present  faciHties  to  train  teachers  within  the  Province  are  entirelr 
inadequate,  and  many  hundred  schools  must  be  filled  with  provisional 
teachers,  while  very  many  others  are  below  21  years  of  age  but  hold 
permanent  certificates.  In  the  high  schools,  however,  while  tbe 
teachers  are  comparatively  young,  the  average  age  being  32,  the 
average  of  training  and  experience  is  unusually  high.  As  Dr.  Foght 
says: 

This  combination  of  yonthfuUie»9  and  experience  constitntea  a  very  real  asset 
for  education  in  the  Province^  especially  in  view  of  the  movement  for  better 
integration  of  the  high  schools  and  the  grades,  which  will  demand  men  and 
women  who  know  intimately  both  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

In  the  field  of  health  promotion  Saskatchewan  has  made  a  forward 
step  in  the  organization  of  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  charge  of  a  director  of  school  hygiene.  A  vigorous  campaign 
for  the  conservation  and  promotion  of  health  has  been  initiated  and 
a  survey  made  of  hygienic  conditions  in  the  rural  schools. 

ALBERTA. 

In  Alberta  educational  progress  for  the  past  two  years  has  been 
steady,  in  spite  of  distracting  conditions  due  to  the  war.  Nat- 
urally, a  falling  off  was  seen  in  the  average  attendance  of  pupils, 
though  an  increase  was  seen  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  secondary 
schools  suffered  from  enlistment  of  the  larger  boys  for  overseas 
service ;  and  for  purposes  of  increased  production  large  numbers  of 
boys,  and  in  some  cases  girls,  were  permitted  to  assist  in  farming 
operations,  the  school-attendance  act  being  less  rigorously  enforced. 
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The  changed  conditions  brought  about  a  different  method  of 
classification  between  gi-aded  and  ungraded  schools.  Hitherta 
ingraded  has  meant  rural,  but  many  rural  school  districts  now 
X)nduct  graded  schools,  and  as  rural  schools  are  more  and  morel 
X)nsolidated  they  pass  from  the  list  of  ungraded  to  that  of  graded 
schools. 

A  further  interesting  effect  of  tlie  change  is  seen  in  the  fact 
bhat  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  giades  is  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  total  enrollment  in  the  lower  schools 
3f  the  Province,  the  increase  being  from  less  than  3  per  cent  in  1906 
to  nearly  6  per  cent  in  1916.  Noteworthy  also  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  schools  is  the  evidence  of  greater  prosperity  in  the  rural  com- 
munities than  in  the  town  and  village  districts;  this  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  money  borrowed  by 
school  authorities  according  to  the  system  of  legal  debentures  was 
for  the  rural  school  districts.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  finan- 
cial suppoi-t  of  the  schools  of  Alberta  is  constituted  by  the  legally 
organized  school  debenture  branch,  under  a  manager  appointed  by 
the  Premier,  a  very  important  part  of  whose  work  is  to  supervise 
school-building  plans,  contracts,  and  initial  orders  for  equipment,  to 
prescribe  modem  requirements  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation, 
and  to  approve  all  financial  engagements  made  by  local  boards. 
To  it  is  largely  due  the  credit  of  having  made  Alberta,  the  newest  of 
the  western  Provinces,  widely  known  for  the  uniform  excellence 
of  its  school  buildings. 

THK  BCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  ACF. 

Most  important  of  the  administrative  acts  pertaining  to  the 
schools  was  the  passage  of  the  amended  and  much  strengthened 
School  Attendance  Act  in  1916,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old 
"  Truancy  "  act,  whoso  name  and  some  of  whose  provisions  had  be- 
come distasteful.  Attendance  officers  under  this  act  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  are  responsible  for  its  enforcement.  In  the  rural 
and  village  districts  enforcement  is  by  means  of  a  school  attendance 
branch  and  the  school  inspectors,  who  are  ex  officio  provincial  at- 
tendance officers.  In  cases  of  unjustifiable  nonattendance  the  new 
law  provides  that  officials,  after  exhausting  tactful  measures  with  re- 
calcitrant parents  or  guardians,  issue  legal  warning  notices,  serving 
them  like  other  legal  papers  and  allowing  10  days  to  elapse  before 
the  application  of  the  law.  Teachers  also  are  required  to  carry  out 
the  provision9  of  the  act  especially  by  the  inclusion  of  information 
bearing  upon  nonattendance  in  their  montlily  attendance  reports. 

A  serious  difficulty  was  found,  however,  in  the  laxity  with  which 
local  authorities  excused  attendance  on  various  exceptions  outlined 
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in  the  act,  especially  that  stating  that  ^Hhe  parent,  gnardiazL,  or 
other  person  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  imposed  by  this  met 
in  respect  to  the  child  if  the  child  has  attained  the  full  age  of  14 
years  and  is  regularly  employed  during  school  hours  in  some  useful 
occupation."  Under  this  head,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor, 
a  great  many  boys  missed  the  schooling  wliich  they  should  hav« 
had.  Many  inspectors,  however,  considering  the  harvesting  and 
marketing  of  crops  important  as  war  measures,  did  not  bring  legal 
pressure  to  bear,  being  convinced  that  such  nonattendance  was 
a  matter  of  necessity  and  not  of  neglect. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF  SCHOOLS. 

Consolidation  of  rural  schools  has  proceeded  steadily  in  Alberta, 
contributing  also,  by  the  wisdom  of  a  number  of  inspectors,  to  the 
furthering  of  vocational  and  rural  secondary  education.  This  was 
initiated  by  a  very  progressive  prevocational  sur\^ey  made  by  the 
Department  of  Education  with  a  view  of  reaching  primarily  the 
coimtry  youth  in  their  teens.  To  this  end  recommendations  were 
made  for  distinctively  rural  schools  in  which  a  high-school  course 
of  two  or  three  years,  and  closely  adapted  to  local  needs  and  condi- 
tions, should  have  the  most  prominent  place. 

THE  BILINCrAL   SITUATION. 

The  bilingual  situation  in  Alberta  has  been  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  that  topic,  as  it  applies  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  As 
regards  the  setting  of  this  problem  in  tlie  school  system  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Province,  attention  should  again  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  Alberta  alone  has  a  special  supervisor  of  schools  for  foreigners. 
This  ofiicer  has  been  of  the  utmost  advantage  and  usefulness  in  in- 
structing trustees,  both  lay  and  official,  in  their  duties  of  putting 
and  keeping  the  schools  of  foreigners  in  operation;  in  supervising 
the  affairs  of  the  districts;  in  harmonizing  internal  dissensions;  in 
securing  qualified  teachers;  in  building  teachers'  houses  in  many 
places,  and  in  general  lending  aid  to  the  boards  in  remote  localities, 
and  in  the  management  of  financial  affairs.  A  large  part  is  also 
played  by  this  official  in  spreading  among  the  alien  population  ele- 
mentary ideas  of  sanitation  and  correct  methods  of  living,  which 
connects  vitally  with  the  projected  system  of  medical  inspection 
throughout  the  Province,  which  is  likely  to  be  made  compulsory 
within  a  short  time. 

TEACHEBS'   CODE  OF   HONOB. 

An  interesting  proof  of  the  progressiveness  of  the  teaching  force 
of  Alberta  is  furnished  by  the  action  (1918)  of  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
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Alliance  in  promulgating  the  following  code  of  honor  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  body: 

It  shaU  be  considered  an  unprofessional  act — 

1.  To  disregard  the  validity  of  a  formal  contract  with  the  school  board. 

2.  To  criticize  adversely,  except  in  an  official  capacity,  the  efliclency  of  a 
ffellow  member  of  the  alliance. 

3.  To  pass  along  rumors  derogatory  to  a  fellow  member  of  the  alliance, 
whether  such  rumors  be  based  on  fact  or  not. 

4.  To  seek  professional  advancement  by  any  other  than  professional  means. 

5.  To  seek  employment  with  the  school  board  (a)  not  in  good  standing  with 
the  alliance,  (&)  already  having  a  member  of  the  alliance  under  contract  for 
the  same  position. 

6.  To  make  known  to  nonmembers,  except  through  authorized  channels,  the 
proceedings  of  a  committee  or  general  meeting  of  the  alliance. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Educational  interest  in  British  Columbia  has  centered  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  extension  of  the  work  of  the  high  schools  ill 
such  a  way  that  the  varied  needs  of  different  communities  may  be 
served;  in  so  developing  the  work  of  the  rural  high  schools  as  to 
adjust  them  to  the  life  of  agricultural  communities,  and  especially  to 
attract  the  farm  boy  into  the  high  schools  and  there  train  him  defi- 
nitely in  agricultural  science ;  in  providing  nonprofessional  training 
for  teachers  in  elementary  as  well  as  high  schools ;  in  spreading  the 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  physical  exercises  and  organized  play- 
ground sports;  in  effecting  important  changes  in  the  high-school 
examinations  whereby  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  exam- 
inations were  waived  and  pupils  were  promoted  to  high  schools  on 
the  recommendation  of  their  principal,  and  second-year  high-school 
pupils  were  promoted  on  that  of  their  teachere. 

On  the  strictly  administrative  side,  amendments  were  made  to  the 
public  schools  act  of  1916  for  the  transition  of  assisted  schools  to  the 
status  of  regularly  organized  school  districts,  for  defining  city  school 
districts  of  various  classes,  for  apportioning  per  capita  grants  of 
various  amounts  for  cities  of  the  various  classes  and  for  rural  school 
districts,  and  for  paying  bonuses  upon  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
rural  districts.    Perhaps  most  noteworthy  is  the  provision  by  which — 

where  it  appears  that  In  any  school  district  there  are  20  or  more  persons 
of  the  age  of  14  years  and  upwards  desirous  of  obtaining  Instruction  In  techni- 
cal education,  manual  training,  domestic  science,  commercial  training,  or  In 
the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  the  board  of  school  trustees 
may  establish,  undor  regulations  Issued  by  the  council  of  pubUc  Instruction, 
night  schools  for  their  benefit. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  JAMAICA. 

By  Charles  E.  Asbuby, 
Awierioan  Consul,  Port  Antonio,  Jnmaica^ 


ORGANIZATION. 


Jamaica  is  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  Britii^  col<»iy,  with 
a  population  by  the  last  census  of  831,000,  of  whom  over  9d  jwr  cent 
are  of  African  descent,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Fifty-three  per 
cent  of  the  population  can  read  and  write.  In  1916-17  the  average 
attendance  at  school  was  62,000,  or  1  of  12  population.  With  a 
total  expenditure  by  the  Government  of  $6,000,000,  only  $420,000,  or 
7  per  cent,  was  spent  for  public  education.  This  amounts  to  $0.75 
per  head  of  average  attendance  and  55  cents  per  capita  of  population. 

The  facilities  for  public  instruction  in  Jamaica  consist  of  pablic 
elementary  schools  in  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  island, 
with  a  few  private  secondary  schools  in  the  chief  centers.  There  are 
training  schools  for  teachers  which  give  advanced  elementary  in- 
struction, but  there  is  no  college  in  the  colony. 

The  schools  are  administered  under  a  board  of  education  for  the 
colony,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  director  of  education.  The  direc- 
tor has  on  his  staff  11  inspectors,  who  are  usually  mai  from  En^ish 
imiversities.  The  Department  of  Education  allots  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  educational  purposes,  and  exercises  advisoiy  supervision 
over  all  the  schools  of  the  island.  The  governor  in  privy  council  re- 
tains fintil  authority  in  all  matters  of  educational  legislation. 

A  large  majority  of  the  public  elementary  schools  are  owned  and 
managed  by  the  various  Protestant  churches,  and  receive  financial 
aid  from  the  Government  At  the  last  report  there  were  696  public 
elementary  schools,  of  which  the  churches  owned  566,  the  Govern- 
ment 111,  and  other  organizations  19.  The  Department  of  Education 
maintains  its  control  over  the  schools  through  its  power  of  granting 
or  withholding  financial  support. 

Each  parish  has  its  school  board,  and  the  schools  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  island  have  been  grouped  under  district  boards.  The.se 
boards,  however,  have  only  such  powers  and  duties  as  the  depart- 
ment may  delegate  to  them,  the  immediate  control  of  ^k;h  school  rest- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a  manager,  who  represents  the  owners.  The 
manager  is  advised  by  a  local  board,  but  he  has  authority  to  make 
final  decisions,  employ  teachers,  provide  equipment,  and  inspect  the 
schools,  and  in  most  ways,  he  actually  directs  the  policy  of  the- school. 
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0&%NTS,  SUBSIDIES,  ETC. 

The  appropriations  for  education  are  distributed  among  the  schools 
by  the  dopurtment  through  an  elaborate  system  of  "grants,"  paid  to 
the  school  managers  in  monthly  installments.  An  average  attend- 
ance of  30  or  more  is  necessary  to  secure  a  grant.  The  amount  of  the 
grant  is  determined  by  the  average  attendance  and  the  "  marks  "  or 
rating  given  the  school  at  a  formal  annual  inspection.  A  perfect 
rating  consists  of  84  marks.  If  the  average  attendance  is  60  or 
more,  a  grant  is  made  of  $4.86  for  each  mark.  If  less  than  60,  $3.65 
is  granted  for  each  mark,  and  2  cents  in  addition  for  each  unit  of 
average  attendance.  If  the  average  is  over  50  but  under  70,  an  ad- 
ditional $1.45  is  paid  for  each  unit  of  attendance  above  50.  If  the 
average  is  over  70,  $2.00  is  paid  for  each  surplus  unit  of  attendance, 
in  addition  to  tlie  $1.45  for  the  imits  from  50  to  70.  All  these  grants 
are  to  be  applied  to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  Additional  small 
grants  are  made  for  teaching  industrial  subjects. 

The  department  makes  limited  grants  to  assist  in  erecting  or  re- 
pairing school  buildings  and  teachers'  cottages.  In  no  case  can  this 
gi'ant  exceed  $486  for  a  school,  or  $243  for  a  cottage,  or  one-half  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  Tlic  average  annual  grant  for  buildings  is 
approximately  $2,500.  TIio  building  must  be  located  on  at  least 
one- fourth  acre,  and  must  be  occupied  as  a  public  school  or  teachers' 
dwelling  for  at  least  12  jTars  after  the  grant  is  made.  All  school 
sites  and  building  plans  must  have  the  department's  approval. 
Wliere  a  Government  school  is  located  in  a  building  owned  entirely 
by  private  persons,  a  nominal  yearly  rental  of  36  cents  is  granted 
for  each  unit  of  average  attendance.  Thei-e  are  also  small  grants 
for  supplies,  library^  books,  sewing  materials,  sanitation,  garden 
fences,  etc.  These* amount  to  only  a  few  cents  per  unit  of  average 
attendance. 

TEACHERS. 

All  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  registered  by  the  department, 
and  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  training  and  rank  in  examination. 
They  nmst  be  18  years  of  age  or  over,  and  must  have  had  at  least 
one  year  in  a  teachers'  training  school  or  have  passed  the  third  year 
pupil-teacher's  examination.  Teachers  are  classified  as  '*  principal 
teachers"  if  they  are  judged  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  school; 
'as  "assistant  teachers"  if  not  so  qualified.  The  advancement  of 
teachers  depends  upon  their  success  in  school  and  in  examination, 
and  the  length  of  their  experience.  Certificates  are  issued  upon  a 
successful  examination  in  the  second  or  third  year's  course  at  a  train- 
ing school.  A  principal  teacher  who  has  taught  for  12  years,  with 
inspe<rtion  grade  of  "first  class"  for  at  least  six  years,  is  given  a 
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"  good  service  "  cei-tificate  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
teacher's  salary.  A  few  teachers  are  registered  as  qualified  for 
kindergarten  work.  They  are  required  to  have  special  trainings  and 
aspiring  teachers  are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  secure  this  training, 
partly  at  Government  expense. 

Each  school  may  employ,  in  addition  to  the  regular  teachers 
described  above,  one  or  more  pupil  teachers.  They  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  17,  and  are  required  to  pass  an  examination.  They 
must  execute  a  three  years'  contract,  and  are  paid  a  small  wage. 
Pupil  teachers  are  entitled  to  receive  three  hours'  extra  instruction 
per  week  from  the  principal  teacher,  outside  of  school  hours.  Up<m 
passing  an  examination  after  thi'ee  years'  service  as  a  pupil  teacher, 
the  candidate  is  entitled  to  registration  as  an  assistant  teacher,  and 
is  eligible  for  employment.  A  few  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
elementary  course  and  are  unable  to  continue  their  education  in  a 
private  secondary  school  are  allowed  to  attend  the  elementary  schools 
and  act  as  monitors,  with  the  privilege  of  attending  the  pupil- 
teachers'  classes. 

The  training  schools  for  teachers  continue  the  essentially  English 
idea  of  education — a  matter  of  private  initiative  and  Government 
subsidy.  Any  school  with  proper  equipment  which  follows  an  ap- 
proved course  of  study  may  seek  recognition  as  a  training  school  for 
teachers.  Some  of  the  requirements  are  the  pupil-teachers's  exami- 
nation for  entrance,  his  being  of  the  minimum  age  of  17  years,  and 
pursuing  a  three  years'  course,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  elementary 
practice  school,  which  in  turn  may  be  a  "  Government  grant "  school. 
To  each  recognized  training  school  the  Government  makes  a  grant 
of  $120  per  year  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  each  regularly 
admitted  student,  with  a  bonus  of  $50  for  each  one  that  passes  the 
annual  examination,  provided  that  the  total  grant  does  not  exceed 
four-fifths  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  school.  Beligious 
interest  or  philanthropy  is  expected  to  supply  the  remainder. 

Before  students  are  admitted  to  the  training  schools,  they  must  make 
an  agreement,  supported  by  a  bond,  to  teach  for  six  years  in  the 
Jamaica  schools.  For  each  year  of  failure  to  fulfill  this  promise, 
the  student  becomes  liable  to  the  Government  for  the  sixth  part  of 
the  cost  of  his  training. 

The  training  school  scheme  has  not  been  found  a  great  success. 
The  Government  has  been  compelled  to  establish  two  training  schools 
of  its  own,  in  addition  to  the  subsidized  ones,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  teachers.  There  are  at  present  about  500  certified  teachers 
in  the  colony,  with  114  students  in  the  training  schools  nin  by  the 
Government,  and  26  in  the  schools  under  subsidy. 

In  the  training  schools,  as  in  all  other  Jamaican  schools,  the  course 
of  study  is  determined  by  the  subjects  on  the  final  examination. 
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These  examinations  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  year's  work,  and 
nclude  the  following  subjects :  Beading  and  recitation,  writing,  Eng- 
ish,  arithmetic,  algebra,  schdol  management,  scripture  and  morals, 
geography,  history,  science — general  and  agricultural,  physiology 
ind  hygiene,  geometry,  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  manual  trainmg 
for  men,  or  domestic  science  for  women.  A  grade  of  60  per  cent  is 
required  for  passing  in  the  first  six  subjects,  and  33  per  cent  in  the 
others.  In  addition  to  the  regular  training  course,  a  brief  agri- 
cultural, technical,  or  kindergarten  course  may  be  given  and  the 
attendance  of  teachers  permitted  or  required,  with  a  portion  of  their 
expenses  borne  by  the  Government. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  at  present  determined  by  the  system 
of  grants  and  marks  mentioned  above,  based  upon  the  rating  of 
their  school  at  the  annual  inspection.  A  radical  change  in  the 
system  was  made  recently,  to  go  into  effect  April  1,  1919.  Hereafter 
the  determining  factor  is  to  be  the  average  attendance  of  the 
school,  with  the  teacher's  rank  and  success  record  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  present  minimum  of  $90  per  year  for  assistant  teachers 
will  be  retained,  but  salaries  will  average  about  $200  per  annum, 
with  a  maximum  of  $875  for  the  head  masters  of  the  larger  schools. 
All  eictra  grants  and  bonuses  will  be  discontinued.  This  change 
has  been  suspended,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  to  put  it  into 
operation. 

Teachers  are  employed  by  the  manager  of  the  school  under  writ- 
ten contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department.  The  con- 
tract may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  either  party  after  three 
months'  notice,  and  every  vacancy  must  be  advertised. 

SUPERVISION   AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

All  superintending  is  in  the  hands  of  the  11  inspectors  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Education.  They  receive  salaries  of  from 
$730  to  $1,215  per  annum,  with  traveling  expenses.  Provision  has 
lecently  been  made  for  raising  the  pay  of  inspectors  to  $972  and 
$1,458,  and  creating  two  new  positions  of  "  chief  inspector,"  with 
salaries  of  from  $1,458  to  $1,700.  The  intention  is  to  appoint  only 
graduates  of  English  universities  to  these  positions. 

Every  school  in  Jamaica  which  receives  Government  grants  and 
offers  an  elementary  course  of  instruction  is  a  public  elementary 
school.  All  pupils  may  attend  who  care  to  do  so,  provided  they  are 
eligible  under  the  law  and  accommodations  are  adequate.  No  tui- 
tion may  be  charged.  New  schools  are  established  upon  application 
to  the  board  of  education,  which  in  turn  submits  the  proposition 
to  every  minister  of  religion  within  a  radius  of  4  miles  from  the 
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proposed  location.  If  the  departenent  decides  that  tlie  school  is 
necessary,  and  that  all  requirements  have  been  met,  it  may  gnat 
a  lump  sum  for  the  first  year  and  permit  the  school  to  be  opeswL 

Schools  must  be  in  session  fom*  days  per  week,  mormng^  aod 
afternoons,  and  in  certain  towns  one-half  day  in  addition-  Had. 
day's  sessicm  lasts  five  hours.  A  minimum  of  28  half-day  session 
per  monlii  and  288  per  anniun  is  required.  Holiday  periods  mttd 
be  approved  by  the  department,  and  usually  differ  widely  in  the 
several  schools. 

The  board  of  education  has  authority  to  make  attendance  at 
school  compulsory,  but  so  far  the  law  has  been  made  eflFectire  only 
in  three  towns  of  the  island.  The  president  of  tlie  Jamaica  Teacher/ 
Union  states  that  there  are  from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  childrra 
in  the  island  who  do  not  attend  school.  The  question  of  extendiiif 
the  compulsorj'  attendance  law  over  the  entire  island  is  bein^  con- 
stantly agitated,  but  it  is  improbable  that  any  change  will  be  msde 
under  tlie  present  economic  conditions.  Objection  is  also  made  to 
the  provision  of  law  which  compiels  a  pupil  to  withdraw  from  scboo/ 
at  14.  Unless  he  has  completed  the  elementary  course  by  that  time, 
he  is  deprived  of  any  further  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  teacher  is  required  to  keep  an  elaborate  set  of  records,  includ- 
ing admission  book,  register  of  attendance,  log  book,  stock  book  of 
materials,  account  book,  pupil-teachers'  record  book,  and  garden 
book.  The  log  book  is  very  interesting.  It  is  a  sort  of  diarr  of  the 
school,  in  which  is  recorded  day  by  day  every  event  of  importance. 
It  also  contains  the  record  and  recommendations  of  the  annual 
inspections.  Before  a  teacher  may  administer  corporal  punishment, 
he  must  be  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  manager,  and  the  authority 
must  be  written  out  in  the  log  book. 

CURRICULUM    AND    COURSES. 

The  curriculum  of  the  public  elementary  school  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  subjects  for  examination  at  the  annual  inspection,  and  the 
entire  time  and  attendance  of  teacher  and  scholars  are  devoted  to 
preparation  for  tliat  event.  The  inspection  lasts  only  one  day,  and 
in  that  time  the  inspector  examines  all  the  pupils  on  the  whole  cur- 
riculum and  determines  the  rank  of  the  school  and  the  standing  of 
the  teacher.  The  highest  rank  attainable  is  "  84  marks,"  distributed 
as  follows:  Organization,  6;  discipline,  6;  reading  and  recitation,  15; 
writing  and  English  composition,  15;  arithmetic,  mental  and  writ- 
ten, 15;  elementary  science,  especially  agricultural,  8;  Scripture  and 
morals,  5;  drawing  and  manual  occupations,  6;  geography  with 
incidental  history,  4;  singing  and  drill,  4;  total,  84.  A  school  which 
attains  56  marks  or  more,  with  a  grade  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
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the  possible  marks  in  the  fundamental  subjects  and  one-third  in  the 
othei-s,  is  ranked  as  of  the  fii-st  class.  Others  rank  second  or  third 
class  according  to  their  marks. 

The  elementary  course  is  graded  into  seven  standards,  each  sup- 
posed to  represent  one  years  work  of  a  normal  child.  The  lowest 
standard  is  called  the  "junior,"  and  the  others  are  numbered  con- 
secutively from  I  to  VI.  The  work  of  the  sixth  standard  is  not  essen- 
tial for  entrance  to  a  secondary  school,  and  is  given  only  in  the  larger 
schools  corresponding  to  our  "giaded"  schools.  In  the  smaller 
schools  the  standards  are  grouped  into  three  divisions,  lower,  middle, 
and  upper,  with  arrangements  for  covering  all  the  course  by  a  system 
of  two  courses  of  study  to  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

It  would  appear  from  the  list  of  studies  that  the  curriculum  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  average  American  school.  The  instruc- 
tion, however,  is  radically  different.  There  is  much  more  emphasis 
in  the  Jamaica  school  upon^the  purely  mechanical  exercises,  such  as 
reciting  memorized  ix)ems,  writing  from  dictation,  drawing  and 
penmanship.  There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  quiet  seat  work  and 
study.  The  first  impression  of  a  Jamaica  school  room  is  likely  to 
be  one  of  hopeless  confusion.  Each  of  the  three  divisions  may  be 
reciting  at  the  same  time,  to  the  teacher,  the  assistant,  and  a  pupil- 
teacher.  It  is  remarkable  what  good  results  are  obtained,  however, 
in  some  schools. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  matter  of  religious 
instruction.  Since  the  various  churches  own  so  many  of  the  schools, 
they  have  insisted  upon  Bible  teaching  and  the  catechism  in  the  cur- 
riculum. In  order  to  meet  the  situation,  the  study  of  Scripture  and 
morals  is  included,  but  teachers  are  enjoined  from  commenting  except 
in  the  way  of  pointing  out  an  obvious  and  universally  recognized 
lesson.  In  addition,  a  conscience  clause  has  been  enacted  by  which 
pupils  who  so  desire  are  excused  from  school  during  the  Scripture 
hour,  which  must  be  at  the  beginning  or  close  of  a  session. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL.  TRAINING. 

Some  real  progress  has  been  made  in  industrial  instruction,  but 
the  work  is  greatly  handicapped  for  lack  of  funds  and  of  competent 
instructors.  A  Government  technical  school  was  established  in 
Kingston  in  1806.  Here  pupils  from  the  Kingston  elementary 
schools  receive  instruction  in  manual  training  and  household  indus- 
tries. The  school  also  conducts  continuation  evening  classes  for 
both  sexes.  The  work  is  purely  elementary,  and  its  limited  scope 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  head  master  is  also  the  manual  train- 
ing instructor  of  the  principal  teachers'  college  and  organization 
inspector  of  manual  training  for  the  whole  island,  having  direct 
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SBperfi^ion  crcr  all  the  BtuiBal  trmiiUBg  nvk.     Therv  iie  sii 
ditioca!  t»ctjer«  for  dar  classes  and  six  far  tike  cMtragataoa  W 

Prr>T>>3  is  i:^i€  for  re^lar  vork  in  BkUiBftl  tramiBg. 
ftjLd  ^houfsev^ferr'"  in  otber  sdiools  where    smt^Ue  tocbR 
eq'sipiDeflit  can  be  obtained.    The  manual  training  course  is  ix 
l*Ts   cf  tLe   ^F'p&r  dirisiofi  and  consists   entirrfy   of 
drawing  ar.d  ^:n.p;e  woodwork.    Small  grants  &re  made  br  theGr 
emmect  for  teachers  and  tools. 

Tbere  are  aLo'jt  4O0  »,hool  gardens  in  tbe  islnnd.  bat  the  hsr 
lion  in  apiculture  is  Terr  rodimemarr.  The  department  n^ 
a  plat  of  not  less  than  one-tenth  acre,  and  assists  in  the  constnec 
of  a  fence  and  the  porcfaaae  of  tools.  A  small  ^rmnt  is  aldo  vait' 
the  tea'-her  for  garden  instruction.  All  the  pupils  work  ia  : 
garden,  the  boys  by  requirement  and  the  girls  by  pomiissioiL  L 
aim  sf^fTi^  to  be  to  ose  the  plat  chiefly  for  experimental  pmposeEi:. 
for  decuon^ration,  ratho*  than  for  prattkal  crop  Tesiilt& 

All  Si  Lools  are  required  to  teach  plain  sewing  to  the  girls,  izhi 
few  which  hare  met  the  reqairanents  as  to  equipment  receire  & 
emment  aid  for  the  teaching  of  cooking  and   Immdering.   Tk 
are  a  very  few  schools  where  practical  domestic  science  is  tittc  ! 
but  they  arc  chiefly  priTate  secondary  institutions.     There  is  tr^:  i 
in  Jaiiiai«-a  a  touch  of  the  feeling  that  work  is  degrading  and  ^  > 
corning  a  bcholar,  and  industrial  work  has  been  hampered  tcoar:  / 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  Jamaica  in  the  way  of  supervised  /A/ 
grounds.    There  is  a  little  drill  work  occasionally,  but  the  childic 
play  their  own  games  in  a  half-hearted  way.    The  effect  is  pl^^  I 
seen  in  the  poor  physiique  of  the  children,  and  the  absence  of  ti  . 
Tvhol**-ome  democratic  spirit  which  free,  healthy  play  so  much  e-  • 
courages. 

SECUNDABT  IXSTBUCTIOX. 

4Secondary  instruction  has  been  left  largely  to  private  initittJT? 
and  facilities  are  c-om^quently  limited.  The  Department  of  E(lnf»* 
t'ujn  exercises  M»me  jiiii  iliMJhn  fM  I'FnT^TiTf^^mtmdiiJ  school 
however,  and  is  gra^lijaHy  extending  its  controL  Sc^T3^*" 
provided  from  piiWic  funils  to  the  total  amount  of  $1^60  a~ 
for  deserving  pupils  wlw  desire  to  continue  their  education^ 
the  elementary  c<  un^e.  These  scholarships  pay  the  hoi  Jers  frorl 
to  ?120  annually  for  two  years.  They  are  distributed  by  com 
five  examination  to  applicants  who  mu5^  be  under  12  years  of 
Holders  are  expected  to  pass  the  Cambridge  secondary  exai 
ations  in  order  to  retain  their  places.  These  examinations  >^ 
introduced  in  the  colony  in  1882  by  the  Jamaica  Institute,  a  s€ 
public  institution.    In  1916  there  were  471  candidates  for  the  seve 
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grades  of  the  examinations,  of  whom  60  per  cent  were  successful. 
The  scope  of  these  examinations  largely  determines  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  schools.  They  cover  Latin,  French,  iilgebra  and 
geometry,  English  history y  geography,  English  composition,  gram- 
mar and  literature,  and  Scripture.  The  scope  of  eacli  examination  is 
annoy  need  in  advance,  and  tlie  year's  work  is  arranged  especially  to 
meet  the  examination  requirements. 

The  only  secondary  technicjd  instruction  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  trade  scholai^hips  to  wjnnei-s  of  a  competitive 
examination  who  agree  to  api>rentiee  them>selves  to  a  uui-ster  work- 
man in  tlieir  chosen  trade  for  a  period  of  years.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  the  apprenticeshipj  the  students  are  given  instruction  in 
tlie  Kingston  Technical  School  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
A  grant  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  their  board  and  clothes  during 
the  apprenticeship,  and  to  provide  them  with  kits  of  tools  when 
they  complete  it.  The  maximum  number  of  students  provided  for 
at  any  one  time  is  25. 

Legislative  provision  has  been  made  for  grants  to  continuation 
schools  for  working  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17, 
but  so  far  King:ston  is  the  only  cniuinunity  to  take  advantage  of  it^ 
The  law  provides  for  a  course  of  26  weeks  of  SJ  hours  per  week,  with 
instruction  in  English,  arithmetic*  Scripture,  and  home  economicB^ 
manual  training,  or  agriculture-  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  obtaLii 
more  substantial  Govormnent  aid  for  these  schools  so  that  the  crying 
need  for  elementary  instiniction  for  the  boys  and  girls  above  14  may 
be  met. 

There  is  a  healthful  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  system  among 
the  progi*essive  element,  which  promises  to  become  strong  enough 
ultimately  to  secure  good  schools,  adequately  equipped,  with  stror 
emphasis  on  industrial  and  vocational  education. 
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By  Treeeba  Bach, 
DIvMon  0/  Foreign  EducaiioAat  ^ymitm^,  Burt^u  o/  Sducatioi^ 


GENEHAL.  I-'EATUKES* 

The  Conmion wealth  of  Australia  comprises  the  States  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, and  Tagmania.  Each  State  has  developed  its  own  system  of 
education,  controlled  and  supported  by  the  State  authorities.  Pri- 
mary education  is  free  in  all  the  States  and  secondary  education  is 
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free  in  some.    Compulsory  school  attendance  in  most  of  the  States  l^ 
from  6  to  14 ;  in  New  South  Wales  the  compulsory  period  begins  at  7. 

Every  eflfort  is  made  by  the  State  autliorities  to  reach  the  children 
in  the  sparsely  settled  centers.  For  this  purpose  the  State  cstabliiibes 
central  schools  in  such  localities  where  the  cliildren  can  be  conven- 
iently conveyed  to  school  free  of  charge,  or  provisional  schools,  L  e^ 
small  schools  in  which  the  attendance  does  not  exceed  8  or  10.  Whoi 
the  number  of  school  children  does  not  warrant  tlie  establishment  of 
a  provisional  school,  half-time  schools  are  formed,  the  tea<dier  visit- 
ing these  schools  on  alternate  days.  In  some  places  the  teacher  goes 
from  house  to  house.  In  1[>08  New  South  Wales  inaugurated  a 
"  traveling  "  school,  the  teacher  being  provided  with  a  tent  for  him- 
self and  one  to  be  used  as  a  school.  Two  additional  schools  of  the 
same  kind  have  since  been  established.  Other  States  have  made 
similar  arrangements.  Often  the  State  grants  subsidies  to  a  teacher 
engaged  by  two  or  more  families;  the  teacher  must,  however,  be 
officially  recognized  by  the  Department  of  Education.  In  localities 
where  no  facilities  can  be  found  for  either  schoolroom  accommoda- 
tion or  board  and  lodging  for  a  teacher,  tlie  children  are  reached  by 
correspondence.  This  scheme  seems  to  bring  best  results  in  homes 
where  the  parents  or  elder  sisters  or  brothers  can  assist  the  young 
beginner.  It  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  Tasmania.  In  Victoria  the  system  was  developed  from 
the  Teachers'  College,  and  120  isolated  children  were  thus  taught  in 
June,  1917. 

Education  in  the  Commonwealth  is  on  the  whole  homogeneous. 
As  each  State  developed  independently,  minor  differences  arose  in 
the  course  of  years.  To  make  the  work  of  the  various  departments 
more  uniform  and  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  school  systems 
in  the  different  States,  the  first  conference  of  Australian  directors 
of  education  was  held  in  Adelaide  in  July,  1916. 

According  to  the  ministerial  report  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed : 

1,    AGBICULTUBAL   EDUCATION, 

(a)  That  nature-study  work  be  developed  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  use- 
fulness and  making  it  of  practical  benefit  to  the  children, 

(6)  That  agricultural  education  be  developed  and  carefully  organized. 

(c)  That  suitable  schools  be  established  in  rural  centers,  so  as  to  give,  in 
addition  to  higher  primary  work,  a  direct  practical  training  in  subjects 
specially  useful  to  rural  workers;  o.  g.,  for  boys — woodwork,  metal  work, 
MackHmithing.  simple  building  construction,  land  measurement,  and  agriculture; 
for  girls — cookery,  laundry,  dairying,  and  smaller  farming  industries. 

(d)  That  for  the  largest  centers  of  x)opulatIon  agricultural  schools  be  estab- 
lished for  city  boys  who  have  completed  the  primary  course  and  who  desire  to 
follow  agricultural  pursuits ;  such  schools  to  act  as  feeders  to  the  agricultural 
coUeges. 
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.  (c)  That  it  is  desirable  tliat  some  method  be  adopted  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  various  State  authorities,  dealing  with  various  phases  of  agricultural 
education. 

2.   CONTINUATION   I'ERIOD  OF   EDUCATION. 

1.  That  as  far  as  practicable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  continuous 
education  of  boys  and  girls  beyond  the  primary  standard  of  instruction,  and 
that  this  education  should  include  both  a  specific  training  for  citizenship  and 
courses  of  instruction  preparatory  for  various  classes  of  future  occupations. 

2.  That  legislation  is  desirable  to  provide  for  such  continued  education,  both 
full  time  and  part  time,  in  daylight  hours;  and,  further,  to  provide  that  it  be 
obligatory  upon  all  boys  up  to  the  age  of  16  to  receive  such  continued  education, 
either  whole  time  or  part  time,  where  facilities  for  the  pnri>ose  are  provided. 

3.  That  while  facilities  for  similar  continued  education  should  be  made 
available  for  girls,  their  attendance  for  the  present  should  rest  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

3.    INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

1.  That  Instruction  in  craftsmanship  be  in  two  grades: 

!«)  Preparatory. — ^To  be  given  in  full-time  day  schools  in  continuation  of  the 
primary-school  course,  and  that  the  courses  of  such  schools  Include  such  in- 
struction combined  with  hand  training  as  will  provide  a  preparation  for  more 
specialized  trade  training. 

(6)  Technical  schools  for  Instruction  of  persons  (l)  Actually  engaged  In  a 
skilled  trade,  in  order  to  supplement  by  school  instruction  the  training  gained 
in  the  practice  of  the  trade;  (ii)  But  It  Is  desirable  that  instruction  In  such 
schools  be  arranged  In  daylight  hours. 

2.  That  the  State  and  Commonwealth  Governments  be  invited  to  give  a 
lead  to  other  employers  by  requiring  the  attendance  of  their  young  employees, 
during  working  hours,  at  suitable  technical  classes. 

4.   COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  That  in  view  of  conditions  likely  to  prevail  after  the  war,  attention  be 
given  to  the  prjovlslon  of  commercial  education. 

2.  That  provision  be  made  In  the  courses  of  study  of  secondarj'  schools  of 
both  lower  and  higher  tj-pe  for  a  commercial  group  of  subjects  In  those  States 
In  which  this  provision  has  not  already  been  made. 

3.  That  for  those  who  liave  left  school  and  have  entered  upon  commercial 
callings,  suitable  evening  courses  In  the  State  educational  establishments  be 
instituted,  and  arrangements  be  made  by  which  these  courses  shall  lead  up  to 
the  university  school  of  commerce. 

4.  That  arrangements  be  made  whereby  one  or  two  universities  should  pro- 
vide the  Instruction  on  some  reciprocal  plan  to  be  determined  upon  by  consul- 
tation among  all  universities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Of  interest  are  the  resolutions  with  regard  to  arrangements  for 
education  in  adjoining  States  of  children  living  in  border  States. 
These  read: 

(a)  That  children  living  on  the  borders  of  a  State  be  given  every  facility 
for  attending  school  In  the  neighboring  State  If  there  Is  no  school  near  them 
in  their  own  State. 

(ft)  That  the  department,  when  dealing  with  questions  of  establishment  of 
new  schools  on  the  borders  of  States,  take  Into  consideration  the  total  number 
of  children  in  the  district  on  each  side  of  the  l)order. 
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(c)  That  there  Is  no  need  for  any  financial  adjustment  In  resi>ect  to  tills  ar- 
rangement, as  the  benefits  to  the  States  are  fairly  eqoally  divid^'d. 

(d)  That  a  review  of  the  border  schools  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  with 
a  view  to  Improving  existing  conditions. 

The  conference  also  passed  a  resolution  that  the  school  certificate 
of  one  State  l)e  recognized  by  another  State,  and  finally  that  "  there 
be  cooperation  between  the  States  in  the  matter  of  training  of 
si>ecialist  teachers," 

WORKEBS*   TUTORIAL  CLASSES. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  education  of  the  working-  circles 
is  the  inauguration  of  the  Workers'  Tutorial  Classes,  an  (>rgam2»- 
tion  somewhat  akin  to  the  extension  lectures.  The  scheme  was 
launched  in  1913  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association. 

The  Workers'  Tutorial  Classes  exist  at  present  in  all  the  States. 
Although   controlled  by  the  university,  they   receive  Grovemment 
grants  (except  in  Western  Australia)  ranging  from  $1,500  in   Vic- 
toria to  $25,000  in  New  South  Wales.    Tlie  aim  of  these  classy  is 
to  bring  the  university  into  closer  relation  with  the  working  men. 
The  principal  subjects  offered  are  industrial  history,  economics^  po- 
litical science,  and  sociology.    The  entire  course  extends  over  three 
years.    The  students'  reading  is  supplemented  by  class  discussions, 
and  by  writing  an  essay  on  subjects  dealing  with  some  phase  of 
economics,  civics,  and  sociology. 

Tutorial  classes  have  been  formed  at  the  imiversities  as  weU  as  in 
suburban  and  country  centers. 

GERMAN    SCHOOLS    IN    AU8TRALL&. 

A  number  of  private  schools  were  conducted  by  German  teachers 
in  several  States  of  the  Commonwealth  prior  to  the  war.  In  South 
Australia  52  schools  were  under  the  control  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  the  language  of  instruction  was  exclusively  German.  The  edu- 
cation act  of  1915  provided  that  teaching  in  these  schools  should  be 
through  the  medium  of  English  for  at  least  four  hours  a  day.  The 
education  amendment  act  of  1916  modified  this  law  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  should  take  over  all  the  Lutheran  schools  and  that 
no  language  but  English  should  be  spoken  in  the  schools.  The  use 
of  German  as  the  language  of  instruction  is  prohibited  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Commonwealth. 

TRAINING   OF   RETURNED    SOLDIERS. 

The  Department  of  Repatriation  has  been  created  in  the  Common- 
wealth for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  returned  soldiers  in  civil 
life.    An  oflScer  of  the  department  meets  the  transports  at  the  port 
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>f  disembarkation  and  places  before  the  men  the  facilities  provided 
)y  the  State.  It  has  been  proposed  to  provide  workshops  in  leather 
vork,  basket-making,  rafiia  work,  and  toy  making  for  the  convales- 
cent men  who  are  still  in  hospital.  The  proposed  workshops  are  to 
>e  under  the  control  of  the  military  authorities. 

The  Department  of  Education  in  each  State  offers  free  tuition 
:o  returned  men  in  all  the  technical  colleges;  responsibility  of  find- 
ing employment  for  those  who  had  finished  their  training  rests  with 
the  Government. 

THE   TRAININQ   OF  TEACHERS. 

The  training  of  teachers  received  considerable  attention  on  the 
part  of  educational  authorities.  With  the  institution  by  the  States 
of  a  wider  high-school  system  and  greater  facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  subjects  relating  to  education  at  the  universities  a  marked 
improvement  was  effected  in  the  training  of  teachers.  In  recent 
years  definite  progress  in  that  direction  was  made  in  the  States  of 
Victoria  and  Tasmania. 

In  Tasmania  the  new  scheme  of  teachers'  training,  put  into  opera- 
tion in  January,  1918,  lengthens  the  minimum  period  of  training 
from  15  weeks  to  6  months  and  adds  new  requirements  for  the  junior 
public  examination.  The  new  scheme  provides  four  distinct  courses 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  applicant  is  to  under- 
take. 

(a)  A  short  course  which  aims  to  prepare  teachers  for  provisional 
schools  and  the  less  important  positions  in  the  primary  schools.  It 
extends  over  six  months. 

(6)  Infant  course  designed  for  prospective  teachers  in  infant  and 
kindergarten  schools.    The  course  extends  over  one  year. 

{c)  Primary  course  dcvsigned  to  train  teachers  for  the  primary 
schools.  The  students  must  have  completed  two  J^ears  of  professional 
training  in  a  State  high  school  and  have  qualified  for  matriculation 
before  entering  the  training  college.  The  course  extends  over  one 
year. 

(d)  Secondary  course  designed  to  train  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools.  It  is  open  to  promising  students  who  have  satisfactorily 
completed  the  primary  course.  The  length  of  study  is  one  to  two 
years,  in  addition  to  the  year  spent  in  the  primary  course. 

Before  appointment  the  prospective  teachers  enter  into  agreement 
with  the  school  authorities  to  serve  the  department  for  a  certain 
length  of  *ime,  which  varies  from  two  to  five  years,  according  to  the 
expense  and  length  of  the  course  they  have  pursued. 

A  similar  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  put  into  opera- 
tion somewhat  earlier  in  Victoria.  Instead  of  one  course,  leading  to 
the  trained  teachers'  certificate,  four  courses  have  been  provided, 
namely,  a  secondary,  a  primary,  an  infant,  and  a  short  ccturse  for 
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tetchers  of  small  rural  schools.  Under  a  correspondem^  system  nml 
teachers  may  receive  further  instruction  by  corresponding'  with  thi 
Melbourne  High  SchooL  Similar  arrangements  are  also  made  ai 
the  Teachers'  College  for  country  teachers  who  are  studying  for  ta 
infant  teacher\s  certificate. 

The  training  of  teachers  has  been  further  greatly  promoted  by  tic 
courses  on  education  recently  introduced  in  some  of  the  Australiaa 
universities;  for  instance,  a  lectureship  on  education  h^s  been  in- 
augurated at  the  university  of  Tasmania.  At  the  university  of 
Western  Australia  education  may  be  offered  as  a  subject  for  a  degrw 
in  arts;  arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  a  postgraduate  di- 
ploma of  education. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  spread  of  technical  education  (continues  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  recent  years  notewortiiy  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reorganizing  the  tcclmical  schools  have  been  taken  in  Xew 
South  "Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 

In  Nevj  South  Wales  a  scheme  was  evolved  whereby  the  system  of 
the  workshop  was  coordinated  with  that  of  the  technical  school  and 
college.  Two  main  courses  of  Instruction  have  been  established  z  (a) 
Trade  courses  for  apprentices  and  (6)  higher  courses  for  students 
desiring  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  various  trades  and  profef^ons. 
An  important  feature  in  the  new  scheme  is  the  regulation  reganl- 
ing  admission.  No  student  is  admitted  to  any  course  unless  evidence 
is  furnished  that  he  possesses  sufficient  preparatory  knowledge  to 
benefit  by  the  training.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  higher  diploma 
course  in  st*ience,  which  is  open  to  students  irrespective  of  oc<iipa- 
tion.  The  trades  courses  are  divided  into  two  parts;  the  lower 
courses,  covering  a  period  of  three  years  in  the  trades  schools,  and 
tiie  higher,  extending  over  two  years  in  the  technical  colleges.  A 
trade  school  leaving  certificate  admits  the  student  without  further 
examination  to  a  technical  college  and  thence  to  the  university.  The 
primary  technical  school  is  thus  linked  with  the  highest  institution 
of  learning. 

In  1916  there  were  three  te<*hnical  colleges  in  the  main  industrial 
centers,  and  10  trades  schools  in  suburban  and  country  dLstri**t<; 
classes  in  elementary  technical  instruction  were  held  in  various 
smaller  localities. 

The  measures  regarding  apprenticeship  inaugurated  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1914  were  introduced  a  few  years  later  in  Souih 
Australia,  The  technical  education  of  apprentices  act,  paased  by 
the  legislature  in  1917,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  an  api>ren- 
tices  ad\isory  board,  with  the  view  of  changing  the  whole  systean 
of  apprenticeship.     The  chief  provision  of  the  act  requires  that 
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Bacit  indentured  apprentice,  during  the  first  three  years  of  Ids  ap- 
prenticeship, may  be  compelled  to  attend  suitiible  technical  classes 
for  six  lioui-s  per  week  for  40  weeks  per  year.  Four  of  these  hours 
Bhall  bt^  during  the  working  hours  and  two  in  the  evening. 

In  TiUtfnofiJa  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1910  for  the  purpose  1 
of  developing  technical  educ4\lion,  and  bringing  the  existing  tech- 
nical schools  into  proper  relation  with  the  prljuMrv  find  st^coudary 
schools. 

-fVs  a  result  of  the  commission's  recommendations  a  technical 
branch  in  cliar|e:e  of  the  organizing  inspector  was  created  in  the 
Department  of  Education,  Technical  schools  were  reorganized  and 
classified  acoording  to  their  courses  aa  junior  or  senior  technical 
schools. 

The  junior  technical  schools  aim  to  give  prevoc^tional  ti*aining  in 
industrial,  commercijtl,  ancl  domestic  subjects.  The  course  extends 
over  either  two  or  three  years  and  is  fi\*e.  The  senior  technical 
schools  provide  vocational  training  in  industrial,  commercial  art, 
and  home-making  subjects.  The  length  of  the  coui-ses  varies  from 
two  to  five  years.  Plans  have  been  made  for  the  opening  of  four 
junior  technical  schools  in  the  immediate  future. 

Progress  in  technical  education  has  also  been  made  in  Victoria, 
where  seven  junior  technical  schools  were  opened  recently.  In 
Queensland  the  first  trade  preparatory  classes  were  inaugurated  in 
1D17  and  ]jrogress  was  so  gratifying  that  the  scheme  will  undoubt- 
edly lend  to  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  systcAm  of  appren- 
ticeship. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  teclmical  education  is  the  settin^fj 
up  of  advisor}'  committees  consisting  of  representatives  nominatedl 
by  employers*  and  employees'  associations.     These  committees  arol 
formed  for  each  subject  or  group  of  subjects  offered  in  the  (echnical 
schools.    The  duty  of  the  advisory  committees  is  to  visit  classes  and 
inspect  the  work  of  the  students.      Tliey  may  also  advise  on  the 
scope  and  detail  of  the  syllabus. 

The  following  special  features  developed  in  recent  years  in  the 
various  States  are  of  interest: 

NEW   ROXmr  WALKS. 

PuhUo  instmeti&n  {amendnumt)  nct^  1016, — This  act  contains  im* 
portant  provisions  regarding  compulsory  school  attendance,  the  cer- 
tification of  private  schools,  and  the  inspection  of  school  premiseavi 
CompulsoiT  school  attendance  is  provided  for  children  between  the' 
ages  of  7  and  14,  the  lower*  age  limit  being  raised  from  6  to  7, 
Exemption  is  granted  to  children  receiving  instruction  at  home  on 
at  least  85  days  in  each  half  year.    To  comply  wth  the  new  regu- 
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lations  children  must  be  sent  to  schools  certified  by  the  departmest 
as  efficient.  Hitherto  the  department  exercised  no  supervisioii  over 
private  schools  except  those  that  applied  for  registration  under  the 
bursary  endowment  act.  This  act,  passed  by  the  Parliament  in  1912, 
provides  bursaries  for  students  in  public  or  private  secondair 
schools  and  in  the  University  of  Sydney.  Private  schools  desiring 
the  benefit  under  the  act  must  register  and  comply  witli  the  de- 
partment regulations  with  regard  to  premises,  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  the  school,  the  method  and  range  of  instmction,  and 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff.  Fees  in  the  primary  schools  weie 
abolished  in  1906,  in  high  schools  in  1911.  Since  1916  textbodks 
and  materials  have  been  provided  free.  In  recent  years  great  pro^ 
.ress  has  been  made  in  secondary  education.  The  number  of  high 
schools  has  increased  from  5  in  1910  to  22  (including  3  interme- 
diate) in  1916;  the  average  quarterly  enrollment  has  risen  from  8&i 
to  5,330,  and  the  cost  per  scholar  from  about  $35  to  $105. 

Higher  education  is  fostered  by  a  system  of  public  exhibitions 
which  include  the  cost  of  matriculation,  tuition,  and  degree  fees.  To 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  the  exhibitions  the  statutory  endowment 
fund  was  increased  by  £10,000  per  annum  under  the  provisions  of  the 
amending  act  of  1916.  By  the  same  act  £2,000  were  assigned  for  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  architecture  at  the  University  of  Sydney. 

The  Government  aid  received  by  the  University  of  Sydney  during 
the  year  1916  amounted  to  £54,592.  The  teaching  staff  consii^ed  of  23 
professors,  7  assistant  professors,  and  122  lecturers  and  demon- 
strators. There  were  also  on  the  university  staff  8  honorary  lecturers 
and  demonstrators.  The  number  of  students  attending  lectures  dur- 
ing 1916  was  1,660,  including  500  women. 

VICTOBIA. 

Education  of  wom^n. — The  Coimcil  of  Public  Education,  appointed 
to  advise  on  educational  matters,  submitted  in  its  report  for  1917-18 
the  following  data  on  education  of  women*  The  council  pointed  out 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  compulsory  education  ends  at  14,  and 
girls  are  not  permitted  to  work  in  a  factory  until  the  age  of  15,  much 
valuable  time  is  wasted.  The  council  proposes,  therefore,  to  extend 
compulsory  education  of  girls  until  the  age  of  15.  It  suggests  that 
during  the  impressionable  years  of  the  girl's  life  she  should  be  taught 
in  special  schools  by  women  teachers.  The  curriculiun  in  these 
schools  should  embrace  cultural  as  well  as  practical  subjects.  The 
subjects  proposed  by  the  committee  include  English,  mathematics, 
geography,  history  and  civics,  hygiene,  and  music,  also  instruction  in 
simple  cookery,  needlework,  and  laundry  work.  Practical  work 
should  not  occupy  more  than  one-third  of  the  time  during  the  first 
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J  ear,  but  should  be  extemled  to  oiio-lialf  of  the  time  during  the  filial 
year. 

Asroj^ards  sccondjiry  education  the  c<Hinrd  fonml  thwi  **at  present 
the  course  of  work  followed  is  very  largely  deteruiined  by  prescTibed 
entrance  examinations  to  the  university*"  This  should  be  changed. 
Instead  of  a  presfribed  course  of  study,  alternative  courses  should 
be  instituted  for  girls  %vho  do  not  contemplate  a  university  course. 
Courses  in  art  and  music  should  be  introduced  in  the  school  curric- 
idum  and  given  the  same  credit  as  those  in  literature  and  mathe- 
matics* 

The  genenil  pnietice  in  the  secondary  school — wlUi  boj-s  as  well  as  glrl» — la 
to  kxik  u{xni  art  as  somethiag  like  an  excresseeace ;  it  is  dubbed  an  "extra**' 
imd  is  not  ccmshleroil  wortliy  of  ii  rectygnlzcd  place  in  the  carnculuin,  Thia 
shtHjld  be  corri'Cted.  * 

Tlie  girl  who  leaves  the  primary  school,  and.  nioi-e  portlcularly,  the  elder 
girl  who  leavi^s  the  wcooihiry  schmil,  shoiikl  do  so  with,  »t  least,  the  be^iiHiiriga 
of  a  cultivated  taste.  Mere  literacy  studies,  however  important,  wiU  not  do 
this.  The  cHUcal  artistic  faculty  need  cultivation  a.s  well,  and  as  much  as  any 
other.  Study  Rhould  not  stop  Khort  at  the  ability  to  eacpress  form  and  color, 
but  Hbould,  by  the  application  of  form  and  color  to  deconitfon  and  de«iirn.  and 
it»  expression  in  dresw,  architecture.,  and  fnrnttnre,  cultivate  an  at>preciation 
of  tasteful  and  appropriate  jsurroundings — matters  that  are  far  too  linpurtank 
to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dressmaker  or  the  furniture  ware- 
housomnn.  Liking  and  disUking  should  have  a  basla  in  kuowiedge  aod  culture, 
and  not  in  ijpiorant  whim  and  caprice. 

Industrial  training  for  women  should  be  gi'eatly  extended.  Junior 
technical  schools  for  girls  desiring  U>  enter  the  industrial  field 
f^hould  he  preparatoi-y  to  the  courses  in  technical  schools  which  in 
Victoria  are  open  to  women.  Greater  facilities  should  also  be 
afforded  to  girls  who  wish  to  enter  upon  a  coinniea*cial  career. 

Finally,  the  council  lays  stress  on  the  moral  and  physical  educatioa 
wliich  should  be  cultivated  in  g-irls'  schools  on  a  larger  scale. 


QUKEN'SL^VND. 

Vocational  education  came  under  the  control  of  the  Government 
in  1008  and  has  since  been  steadily  growing.  Among  the  most 
recent  developments  are  tlie  opening  of  a  trade  school  for  apprentices 
and  the  extension  of  instruction  in  domestic  science  and  agricul- 
ture,  Ib  1917  a  scheme  was  launched  to  provide  classes  in  domestic 
science  in  the  sparsely  populated  centers.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  itinerant  teachers,  Tlie  traveling  instructors  are  provided  with 
portable  structures  which  are  used  when  erected  as  domestic  science 
classes,    Tlie  course  is  outlined  for  the  period  of  sis  months. 

A  repoil  on  agricultural  education  in  Queensland  was  issued  in 
1917  by  a  spe(*ial  investigating  committee  appointed  by  the  under- 
secretary  of  public  instruction.  The  committee  advocated  the  in- 
troduction of  agricultural  education  along  the  following  lines : 
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Agriculture  .should  be  a  matter  for  the  State  rather  than  tfe  ,1 
vidual.  In  primary  schools  gardening  and  tre^  planting  otiJ 
scale  should  be  encouraged,  also  nature  studj^  and  obser\atioa.  Si 
rural  schools  with  an  elementary  program  on  agriculture  Aoi^  { 
opened  by  the  Government.  In  secondary  schaals  provLsioa  i^J 
be  made  for  the  study  of  agricultural  subjects.  These  schooU  ^i| 
lead  directly  to  agricultural  colleges,  whicli  in  turn  dMwkl 
affiliated  with  the  university.  A  department  of  agriculture  i 
the  faculty  of  science  was  also  recommended. 

The  first  rural  school  was  opened  in  Queensland  in  January.  l>jj 
The  curriculum  is  practical.    It  is  designed  to   equip  the  boj^ ; 
girls  with  knowledge  suited  to  the  requirements  af  those  who  \ 
on  the  land. 

•     Agricultural  instruction  has  also  been  introduced  hy  the  dep*-l| 
ment  in  the  primary  schools,  where  milk  and  cream  testing  is  a] 
of  the  curriculum. 

A\T:STERN    AUSTRALIA. 

In  Western  Australia  every  effort  is  made  to  reach  the  cliildrenii 
the  sparsely  populated  areas.    Until  recently  a  full  time  Govenuue^ 
school  was  established  in  any  locality  where  a  regular  attendance  ol 
not  less  than  10  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  was  assure^ 
If  the  attendance  fell  below,  the  school  was  closed.      Tlie  parents 
were  then  urged  to  engage  a  private  instructor,  the  Department  Oi 
Education  sharing  the  expenses.    The  new  regulation,  issued  in  191^ 
increases  the  scliool  facilities  by  providing  tlmt  the  B,ver»ge  attend- 
ance  for  a  period  of  six  months  must  fall  below  eight   before  tk 
school  can  be  closed.    The  report  of  the  Education  Department  for 
1917  shows  that  646  primary  schools  were  in  operation  during  that 
year.     Of  these,  35  new  schools  were  opened  in  1917,    11,  ^^^^ 
had  previously  been  closed,  were  reopened,  and  7  were  closed  during 
the  year.     Of  the  646  schools,  341  had  an  average  attendance  be- 
low 20. 

The  practice  of  the  department  can  be  readily  understood  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the  State  consists  of  320,000 
inhabitants  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  1,000,000  square  miles. 
The  problem  of  the  small  country  schools  in  Western  Australia  U 
very  pressing. 

Endeavors  are  being  made  by  the  school  authorities  to  bring  the 
country  child  in  closer  touch  with  his  surrounding.  Courses  in  ele- 
mentary science  have  been  recently  introduced  in  these  schools,  and 
experiments  in  the  growing  of  vegetables,  culture  of  flowers,  and 
th^^lementary  agriculture  carried  on  in  the  school*  gardens.  The 
>p  receive  much  assistauce  by  way  of  departmental  publica- 
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'ions  and  outlines  in  lessons  dealing  with  the  elements  of  agricul- 
ural  science.  In  this  work  the  Department  of  Education  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  agricultural  department  of  the  university  and  by 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  The  training  college  is  also  devot- 
ing special  attention  to  the  work  of  prospective  teachers  in  small 
country  districts. 

From  time  to  time  short  courses  for  teachers  extending  over  a 
fortnight  are  held  in  centers  where  the  neighboring  teachers  can 
easily  attend  these  lectures.  The  courses  are  conducted  by  school 
inspectors. 

District  high  schools  have  been  recently  established  in  several 
localities.  In  addition  to  the  general  subjects,  the  curriculum  pro- 
vides for  a  science  course  with  direct  bearing  upon  agriculture.  The 
high  schools  are  not  free,  but  a  system  of  scholarships  enables  prom- 
ising country  children  to  avail  themselves^of  a  secondary  education. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

School  com/mdttees. — ^A  new  departure  in  the  school  system  in  this 
'  State  is  the  inauguration  of  school  committees.  These  committees, 
represented  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  take  a  personal  interest  in 
the  school  of  their  district.  Extensive  improvements  have  been  thus 
introduced.  Although  the  school  committees  have  no  voice  in  school 
administration,  tJiey  render  valuable  assistance  in  other  matters  per- 
taining to  school.  Classrooms  have  been  decorated  with  proper  pic- 
tures, libraries  stocked  with  suitable  books,  school  premises  kept  in 
proper  shape,  and  trees  planted  on  school  grounds;  not  infrequently 
parents  and  teachers  come  together  and  a  meeting  is  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various  needs  of  their  school.  Com- 
menting on  the  work  of  the  committees,  the  director  of  education 
says: 

The  snbstitiition  of  school  committees  In  place  of  boards  of  advice  marks  a 
distinct  educational  advance.  A  committee,  having  only  its  own  school  to 
care  for,  acquires  a  sense  of  ownership,  with  corresponding  interest. 

In  many  places  money  has  been  raised  and  expended  on  Improvements.  Qnlta 
a  number  of  schools  have  been  suppUed  with  pianos  in  this  way.  Altogether, 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  saved  to  the  State  by  good  citizens  who  have 
determined  that  their  school,  at  any  rate,  shaU  not  be  In  need  of  the  help  that 
they  can  give. 

Valuable  as  this  Is,  I  regard  as  of  even  greater  Importance  the  development 
of  public  spirit  and  personal  Interest— owr  school,  no  longer  th^  school. 

By  and  by,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  this  Interest  so  extended  that  no  parent 
will  pass  the  school  without  looking  In  and  looking  on  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
parent  has  as  much  interest  in  the  school  as  has  the  scholar,  since  upon  It 
depends  much  of  the  future  of  the  child.  He  should  know  what  is  being  taught, 
and  how. 
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Of  all  i>upils  entering  standard  1,  only  oO  per  cent  finish  the  pri- 
mary course,  and  41  per  cent  never  reach  standard  6.  To  enable  the 
latter  to  receive  some  kind  of  industrial  education  a  more  elastic 
scheme  of  admission  to  technical  schools  was  devised  and  put  into 
operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1917.  According  to  the  new  regula- 
tions, pupils  over  11  years  of  age  who  have  left  the  public  schools 
not  moi-e  than  six  months  previously  without  obtaining  a  graduation 
certificate  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  school  inspector,  enter 
a  fre©  technical  school.  Tlie  pupils  thus  adnuttcd  must  select  sub- 
jects bearing  upon  a  trade  or  industry,  inchiding  agiuculture  and 
domestic  science.  They  must  not  take  any  commercial  subjects.  Com- 
pulson^  continued  education  is  at  present  provided  only  at  the  option 
of  the  local  autliorities  in  some  17  small  areas,  but  steps  are  taken 
to  have  it  organized  in  the  Dominion  on  a  more  comprehensivo 
national  bnsis.  At  the  third  general  meeting,  held  in  June,  1017,  by 
the  council  of  education,  an  advisory  body  on  the  matter  of  education, 
it  was  resolved  "that  it  should  be  compulsory  for  every  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  17  years  living  within  3  miles  of  technical 
classes  to  attend  such  for  three  hours  a  week  and  30  weeks  a  year." 
In  compliance  with  this  regidation  of  1917,  three  more  centers  were 
opened  for  continued  education  of  the  youth. 


CnnJ)   WELFAIUC 

The  health  of  school  children  is  carefully  guarded  by  a  system  of 
medical  inspection  and  physical  instruction  which  the  Department 
of  Education  is  vigorously  pursuing.  Medical  ins^pectors  do  not 
treat,  but  examine,  the  children.  In  case  defects  are  found^  the 
parents  are  notified  and  urged  to  attend  to  the  matter.  If  necessary, 
the  school  nurse  visits  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and  sees  that  satis- 
factory i-esults  are  obtained.  Medical  inspector  render  further 
assistance  by  delivering  lectures  to  pai*ents  on  such  topics  as  diet, 
clothing,  and  the  treatment  of  h^imple  ailments.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations  by  medical  inspectors  are  also  regularly  given  to  the 
prospective  teachers  in  tlie  training  colleges  and  to  instructors  already 
in  the  service. 

The  work  of  physical  instruction  is  now  carried  on  In  practically 
all  the  schools.  Weak  and  defective  children  re*iuiring  special  e^xer- 
cises  are  treated  separately  in  so-called  corrective  classes.  Great 
progress  in  the  children's  health  has  also  been  made  in  recent  years 
by  providing  fresh-air  schools  for  normal  pupils. 

Nor  is  the  health  of  infants,  i.  e.,  children  Ixdow  G  years  of  agCj 
neglected.  For  some  j^ears  New  Zealand  has  registered  the  lowest 
i>ercentage  of  infantile  mortality  for  the  entire  world.    This  result 
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is  due  to  tiie  splendid  system  cf  infant  life  protection  coadueted  by 
the  Department  of  Education  and  by  private  persons,  the  ^Societj 
for  the  Promotion  of  Health  of  Women  and  Children,''  foazuied  m 
1907  under  tlie  encouragement  of  Gov.  and  Lady  Plunket.     Distriet 
agents  and  duly  qualified  nurses  under  the  departm^it   visit  the 
homes  where  children  under  6  years  of  age  are  taken  care  of  by  their 
foster  parents.     In  case  the  conditions  surrounding  the  child  in  the 
foster  home  are  found  unsatisfactory,  the  license  may  be  revoked  and 
the  child  may  be  directed  for  care   to   some    other    place.     Mure 
elaborate  is  the  educational  campaign  conducted  by  the  '^Society  f<» 
the  Promotion  of  Health  of  W(Hnen  and  Children''  and  carried  am, 
by  the  go-called  "Plunket  nurses."    These  nurses  are  concentrated 
in  some  70  points  of  the  Dominion  and  visit  both  near-by  centers 
and  more  remote  districts  in  order  to  lend  counsel  and  impart  in- 
.  struction  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  hygiene  of  motherhood   and 
the  care  of  children.    The  services  of  the  nurses,  or,  better,   the 
specialists  in  child  care,  are  at  the  call  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
munity, rich  or  poor.     Their  duties  are  not  properly  covered  by  tlie 
term  "nurses,"  as  their  fundamental  aim  is  of  an  educational  nature 
AVhenever  a  community  expects  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  nurses!,  the 
members  of  the  local  committee,  who  have  been  officially  notified, 
make  necessary  arrangements  for  the  visitor  to  si>eak  at   various 
gatherings  of  mothers  and  to  hold  public  demonstrations  relative 
to  the  care  of  children  in  addition  to  informal  conferences  in  the 
local  school  and  the  instructional  visits  to  the  individual  homes.    An 
integral  part  of  her  duties  also  consists  of  correspondence   with 
mothers  who  live  in  districts  too  remote  to  allow  systematic  visitation. 
Thus  the  society  concerns  itself  less  with  reducing  the  infantile 
death  rate  than  with  jealously  safeguarding  the  health  of  children. 

NATIVE   SCHOOLS. 

The  Government  supports  a  number  of  schools  for  the  natives.  At 
the  end  of  1917  there  were  in  operation  118  native  village  schools  at- 
tended by  4,022  Maori  children.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Maori 
children  also  attend  general  public  schools.  A  number  of  secondary 
schools  for  Maori  children,  under  control  of  denominational  bo<lies, 
are  subsidized  by  the  Government,  which  provides  free  places  for 
the  native  children.  According  to  reports  of  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion the  progress  in  education  made  by  these  children  compares  fav- 
orably with  the  school  record  of  children  of  European  parents. 

BECONDABY    EDUCATION. 

With  regard  to  secondary  education,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  of  9,517 
pupils  who  in  1916  left  the  primary  schools  after  having  passed 
standard  6,  5,489  children,  or  58  per  cent,  entered  a  secondary 
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institution.  Unfortunately,  few  finish  the  course.  The  average 
length  of  stay  is  two  years  and  nine  months  for  boys,  and  two  years 
and  eight  months  for  girls. 

The  types  of  school  that  provide  secondary  education  are:  Sec- 
ondary schools,  technical  high  schools,  district  high  schools, private 
secondary  schools,  and  Maori  secondary  schools. 

There  are  no  definite  regulations  governing  the  curriculum  of 
secondary  schools.  These  schools  are  mainly  governed  by  the  sylla- 
buses of  the  various  public  examinations  and  by  regulations  issued 
by  the  Government  witli  regard  to  the  instruction  of  pupils  holding 
free  places.  According  to  new  regulations  issued  in  1917,  all  junior 
pupils  holding  free  places  in  secondary  schools  must "  receive  instruc- 
tion in  history  and  civics  preparatory  to  a  course  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  economics  to  be  taken  at  a  later  stage."  In  the  new 
regulations  provision  is  also  made  for  instruction  in  home  science, 
cookery,  laundry  work,  needlework,  and  home  nursing  for  girls,  and 
practical  agriculture  and  dairy  science  or  some  other  vocational 
subjects  for  boys. 

TECHNICAL   EDI'CATIOX. 

Technical  education  is  gaining  more  ground  in  the  Dominion, 
judging  by  the  increased  attendance  of  students  at  the  technical 
schools.  Irresi>ective  of  enrollment  of  older  students,  the  total  num- 
ber receiving  instruction  at  all  the  schools  and  technical  classes  was 
20,747,  an  increase  of  1,056  over  the  previous  year.  Increased  demand 
is  made  for  classes  in  engineering  and  agricultural  subjects.  In  a 
number  of  centers  classes  for  farmers  wei^e  conducted  on  subjects 
bearing  directly  on  agricultural  and  dairying  industries.  Tliesc  were 
well  attended.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  classes 
bearing  on  various  trades  and  occupations.  At  22  centers  167  dis- 
charged soldiers  received  free  tuition  in  technical  schools.  In  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  technical  school  lacked  the  necessary 
eciiiipment  and  workshops  the  school  cooperated  with  the  local  firms 
which  provider!  proper  facilities  for  discharged  soldiers. 

HIGHF31    I:DUCATI0X. 

The  Xew  Zealand  I^'niversity  is  an  examining  body,  with  four 
affiliated  teaching  colleges:  Auckland  University  College,  Victoria 
University  College,  Canterbury  College,  and  the  Ot4igo  University. 
The  New  Zealand  University  is  a  Federal  institution  with  limited 
powers.  It  can  not  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colleges 
which  are  administered  by  the  various  councils.  Each  of  the  colleges 
specializes  in  certain  directions;  Auckland  University  College  in  min- 
ing and  commerce,  Victoria  in  law  and  science,  Canterbury  College  in 
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engineering  and  science,  and  Otago  University  in   niedichie  aiwl 
dentistry. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  four  colleges  in  1S17 
was  1,902 — 1,007  men  and  895  women.  This  is  a  sli^t  increase  over 
the  preceding  year.  As  to  the  selection  of  courses,  the  majoritj, 
i.  e.,  44  per  cent,  took  the  arts  course,  15  per  cent  studied  medicine. 
11  per  cent  engineering,  10  per  cent  law,  and  the  rest  took  varioiis 
other  courses. 

The  total  staff  of  the  four  colleges  consisted  in  1917  of  49  pro- 
fessors, 50  lecturers,  and  82  assistants,  demonstrators,  etc 

With  regard  to  new  developments  worth  noting  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  architecture  at  the  Auckland  University  and  a 
course  of  instruction  in  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Otago. 
In  general  the  significance  of  ethnological  studies  is  being  more  and 
more  recognized  by  representative  scientists,  who  urge  that  the  New 
Zealand  University  should  encourage  this  branch  of  learning  by 
recognizing  it  in  her  examinations  and  by  providing  properly  quali- 
fied teachers. 

The  New  Zealand  Journal  of  Science  and  Technology,  1918,  voL  1, 
No.  5,  says  editorially : 

Neglect  of  ethnological  studies  Is  greatly  to  be  regretted  for  both  individoal 
and  national  reasons — ^Individually  because  a  knowledge  of  the  main  results 
of  ethnological  and  anthropological  research  is  a  necessity  for  the  understand- 
ing of  civilized  as  weU  as  of  unclvlUzed  man.  The  decay  of  custom  is  a  loog 
process,  requiring  many  centuries.  Thus  the  habits  of  thought  of  Yorkshire 
viUages  are  still  influenced  by  Scandinavian  mythology.  There  is  no  section  of 
the  community  more  in  need  of  such  knowledge  than  ministers  of  reUgion,  but 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  yet  form  an  essential  part  of  their  training. 

Nationally  such  studies  are  of  far-reaching  importance,  because  of  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  New  Zealand.  We  have  in  our  midst  a  race  back\%'ard  in 
civilization — the  Maori- — and  still  bound  by  ancient  custom  of  thought  in  spite 
of  a  veneer  of  alien  culture.  The  proper  treatment  of  the  many  problems  thus 
involved  is  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  ethnology,  and  of  the  Maori 
people  themselves,  on  the  part  of  the  legislators  and  electors.  The  probable 
absorption  of  the  Maoris  In  the  people  of  the  North  Island  will  produce  a  type 
differing  from  that  In  the  South  Island,  and  It  is  desirable  that  this  problem 
should  be  properly  envisaged  by  our  thinkers. 

Any  future  expansion  of  New  Zealand  In  the  Pacific  islands  will  bring  further 
problems,  for  all  of  which  ethnological  knowledge  will  be  necessary.  Those 
who  are  directly  concerned  In  the  administration  of  these  islands  should  above 
all  receive  such  a  training.  New  Zealand  must  play  a  part  of  some  kind  during 
the  next  five  hundred  years  in  the  solution  of  the  color  problem — the  relations 
between  black,  yellow,  and  white  peoples.  If  it  is  to  be  a  wortliy  part,  there 
must  be  an  increase  of  ethnological  studies.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  new 
subject  should  be  Introduced  into  the  syllabus  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  for  it  would  even  now  be  possible  for  a  teacher  with  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  Introduce  very  interesting  and  educative  lessons  on  ethnology 
into  the  geography  course.  But  a  prior  necessity  is  the  training  of  teachers  to 
a  higher  standard,  and  a  beginning  should  therefore  be  made  in  the  university. 
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Extensive  revision  bus  also  been  made  of  the  courses  of  study  at  the 
Otngo  University  School  of  Mines,  The  period  of  studies  in  min- 
ing, metjillitrpfy,  and  geology  has  been  lengtliened  fmm  three  to  four 
yeai^,  of  whieh  the  first  thi*ee  yeari^  of  study  are  coinnion  to  all  threo 
dhnsions  and  specialization  occurs  in  the  fourth.  By  this  means  a 
greater  auiount  of  general  and  especially  geological  training  is  given 
to  students  of  all  divisions,  while  additional  advanced  courses  have 
been  introduced  in  mining,  metallurgy,  and  workshop  practice. 

In  addition  to  the  class  work,  all  students  niust  spend  12  months 
in  practical  work,  the  length  of  the  vacation  being  aiTangod  so  as 
to  pennit  the  student  to  complete  this  work  by  the  time  the  class 
work  is  finished.  All  students  must  spend  at  least  four  months  in 
nndergi*ound  mining  work,  while  an  additional  eight  months  must  be 
spent  in  mining,  metalhirgical  work,  or  in  geological  surveying,  and 
a  thesis  prepared  descriptive  of  some  mining  opemtions,  a  metallur- 
gii-al  process,  or  tlie  geolog\^  of  an  approved  area  according  to  the 
division  in  which  the  student  specializes. 

SrnCWTtFjC   RE8E,UBCn. 

The  importance  of  scientific  research  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency  has  been  i-ealized  in  New  Zealand,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  British  Euipire,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  An  attempt  to 
coordinate  science  and  industry  was  nuule.  as  early  as  1915,  when 
several  scientific  and  other  botHes  in  New  Zealand  had  been  consid- 
ering in  what  manner  scientific  and  industriid  resi^arch  might  be  or- 
ganized in  the  Dominion.  The  matter  received,  however,  no  official 
consiilcration  until  some  time  later,  when  at  the  request  of  the  acting 
prime  minister,  the  national  efficiency  board,  in  coordination  with  sev- 
eral other  scientific  bodies,  evolved  a  scheme  which  was  forwarded 
to  the  Government  in  January,  1£)18. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  I  he  proposed  scheme  aix?: 
L  There  should  be  est^iblished  a  Iward  of  science  and  industry, 
with  responsible  fimctions  and  substantial  authority  to  encourage^ 
and  coordinate  scientific  and  industrial  research  in  the  Dominion. 

2.  There  sliould  be  a  minister  of  science  un<!  industry,  who  should 
be  the  chairman  of  tlie  board. 

3.  An  adequate  stirn,  ncjt  less  llian  tlOO.UOO,  should  be  voted  by 
Parliament  to  cover  the  expenditures  for  five  years. 

The  board  is  also  to  have  power  to  establish,  award,  and  supervise 
fellowships  and  to  see  that  the  fellowship,  tenable  for  two  years, 
.<hould  he  of  sufficient  value  to  prevent  the  holder^  froin  being  at- 
tracted to  other  positions. 

It  was  also  suggested  tliat  the  board  of  science  and  lndu^trv  might 
{a)  ad\4se  primary  producers  upon  all  questions  of  tl»o  application  of 
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the  hands  of  the  missionaries,  who  maintain  their  own  mission 
schools.  The  Government  exercises  some  control  over  these  schools 
and  gives  its  financial  support  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid.  In 
all  the  Provinces  education  was  made  compulsory  for  the  children 
of  European  extraction.  No  such  provision  exists  for  the  children 
of  other  races.  In  some  of  the  Provinces  the  tendency  to  increase 
educational  facilities  and  to  raise  the  compulsory  age  of  tlie  pupils 
has,  in  recent  years,  received  oflScial  sanction  by  direct  legislative 
measures. 

So,  for  instance,  at  the  Cape  rf  Good  Hope  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  year  1917  was  the  amendment  relating  to 
compulsory  school  attendance  of  European  children.  An  ordinance 
passed  by  the  provincial  council  in  1917  makes  the  leaving  age  15 
instead  of  14  and  the  leaving  standard  V  instead  of  IV.  The  prin- 
ciple underlying  compulsory  education  in  that  Province  dates  from 
the  year  1905,  when  a  school  board  act  was  pa.sscd  making  attend- 
ance compulsory  for  every  child  over  7  years  of  age  and  living 
within  3  niile^s  of  a  State-aided  school.  Exemption  from  school 
was  granted  with  the  attainn^nt  of  the  age  cf  14  or  tlie  passing  of 
Standard  IV  of  the  elementary  school  coarse.  A  further  step  in 
that  direction  was  made  in  1913  when  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  compulsion.  Ac- 
cordingly, ordinance  16  of  1913  made  it  pos>il)le  for  the  distance 
limit,  the  exemption  age,  and  the  exemption  standard  to  be  raised 
in  selected  areas.  Finally,  by  ordinance  7  of  1917,  the  mininuim  ex- 
emption age  for  the  whole  Province  was  raised  to  15  and  the  mini- 
mum school  year  to  Standard  V.  Tlie  school  authorities  in  the  Cape 
Province  are  not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  re«^ults  attained,  and 
point  to  the  need  of  fui-ther  compulsory  extension  for  white  children. 
Draft  ordinance  of  1919  contains  the  following  paragraph: 

From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  ordinance  repnilar  school  attend- 
an<e  shnll  hv  c<»ni|uilsory  In  the  rai>e  Province  for  nil  chihlrcn  of  European 
parent :i^'e  (jr  extraction  who  have  completed  their  sixth  but  not  their  sixtc<'nth 
year. 

The  important  matter  of  free  tuition  is  mandatory  at  the  Capo 
only  up  to  the  compulsory  limits.  Consequently  with  the  extension 
of  the  compulsory  school  age  an  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  free  tuition  "up  to  and  including  the  sixth  standard 
of  the  primary-school  course."  A  move  in  that  direction  can  be  seen 
in  ordinance  No.  15  of  1917  that  empowers  tlie  department  under 
certain  conditions  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  children  whose  ])arents 
are  on  active  military,  service.  This  regulation  ajiplies  not  only  to 
pupils  attending  schools  under  school  hoards  but  is  applicable  to 
any  school  not  conducted  for  private  profit. 
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Legislative  measures  for  a  larger  school  life  have  not  been  lim- 
ited to  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  In  the  Province  of  the  Transvaal 
a  provision  in  ordinance  No.  16  of  1916,  issued  by  the  Depiu-^nent 
of  Education,  authorizes  the  local  school  boards  to  raise  the  age 
and  the  standard  of  compulsion,  if  it  is  found  desirable.  This 
means  that  children  over  15  years  of  age  or  those  having  reached 
the  fifth  standard  may  be  compelled  to  continue  their  education  at 
the  option  of  the  school  boards.  Furthermore,  attendance  in  con- 
tinuation classes  can  be  made  compulsory  for  children  who  are 
exempt  from  attendance  at  primary  schools. 

With  regard  to  compulsory  attendance  in  the  Transvaal,  vari- 
ous recommendations  are  proposed.  Some  school  boards  advocate 
that  compulsory  education  should  end  with  the  attainment  of  the 
seventeenth  year  of  age  or  the  passing  of  the  fifth  standard ;  others 
reconmiend  the  sixteenth  year  as  the  age  limit  or  the  sixth  standard 
as  an  alternative.  As  to  compulsory  continuation  classes,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  have  the  pupils  attend  school  during  the  working 
hours  for  at  least  10  hours  a  week. 

Another  regulation  bearing  upon  increased  school  facilities  for 
the  children  in  that  Province  provides  that  a  public  school  may  be 
established  in  any  country  district  where  the  attendance  of  not  less 
than  20  pupils  can  be  assured.  The  former  regulation  required  a 
inininmm  attendance  of  25.  Although  the  present  tendency  of  the 
department  is  directed  toward  centralization — ^that  is,  toward  larger 
schools  with  a  larger  school  attendance — the  lowering  of  the  re- 
quirements with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  other  schools  waa 
necessitated  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  who  could  not 
otherwise  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  larger  institutions. 

A  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
Transvaal  further  provides  Government  grants  for  private  schools 
recognized  by  the  authorities  as  efficient.  These  grants  will  un- 
doubtedly raise  the  standard  of  the  private  institutions  and  bring' 
them  in  line  with  the  schools  controlled  and  administered  by  the 
various  school  boards  of  the  Province. 

At  the  end  of  September,  1917,  the  total  number  of  white  pupils 
enrolled  was  116,491;  of  native  and  colored  children,  138,397.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Government-aided  schools  was 
254,888,  the  average  attendance  being  86.4  per  cent.  The  total  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  10,215,  of  whom  6,739  were  holders  of  profes- 
sional certificates. 

The  Government's  expenditure  on  education  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1917,  was  $4,761,000,  thus  apportioned:  Head  of- 
fice (administration),  $51,000;  inspection,  including  transportation, 
$189,000;  training  of  teachers,  $429,000;  schools  under  school  boards 
(grants  in  aid),    $2,979,000;    schools    not    under    school    boards, 
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>182,000;  schools  under  missionary  control,  $556,000;  industrial 
chools,  $80,000;  good-service  allowance,  $260,000;  pension  fund, 
J22,000;  incidental  expenses,  $3,000, 

LANGUAGE  PROBLEMS. 

The  language  question  presents  considerable  difficulties  in  South 
Ajfrica.  At  present  English  and  Dutch  are  recognized  as  the  official 
'^wiguages  in  the  Union,  a  fact  which  affects  the  schools  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  In  the  Cape  Peninsula  instruction  in  the  mother  tongiic 
is  provided  up  to  and  including  Standard  IV,  when  the  second 
language  is  gradually  introduced.  The  languages  hitherto  taught 
in  public  schools  were  either  Dutch  or  English,  but  as  the  convcjrsa- 
tional  medium  of  large  circles  of  the  population  is  Afrikaans,  or 
Africander  Dutch,  the  school  authorities  sanctioned  the  introduction 
of  this  tongue  as  a  regular  school  subject  in  the  non-English  classes. 
The  more  literary  Dutch  has  thus  been  superseded  by  Afrikaans,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  course.  An  ordinance 
promulgated  on  May  17,  1018,  and  known  as  Education  (Afrikaans) 
Ordinance  No.  14,  1918,  reads: 

Where  In  any  public  school  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Education  (Lan- 
guage) Ordnance  No.  11  of  1912  apply,  the  Dutch  language  is  lawfully  used 
either  as  a  prevailing  medium  or  as  one  of  the  media  of  Instruction,  it  shall 
be  competent  for  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  on  the  resolution  of 
the  responsible  school  committee,  or  school  board  where  there  is  no  committee, 
to  authorize  the  use  of  Afrikaans  instead  of  Dutch  (Nederlands)  as  such 
medium  of  instruction  In  all  or  in  any  classes  of  that  school  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  fourth  standard. 

Thus  by  adopting  Afrikaans  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  set  itself 
to  solve  the  problem  of  not  two  but  practically  three  languages. 
The  ordinance  also  permits  pupil  teachers  to  answer  examination 
papers  in  Afrikaans,  as  well  as  in  Dutch  or  English. 

In  the  Transvaal  the  use  of  Afrikaans  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
was  sanctioned  by  the  school  authorities  sometime  ago.  Of  more 
recent  date  is  the  introduction  of  Afrikaans  as  a  school  subject.  This 
radical  change  has  been  universally  welcomed  by  teachers  and  pupils 
in  schools  where  hitherto  Dutch  was  the  medium  of  instruction.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  introduction  of  Afrikaans  had  to  be 
postponed  for  lack  of  the  necessary  textbooks. 

One  of  the  school  inspectors  in  the  Transvaal,  referring  to  the  new 
ordinance  (Transvaal  Educ.  Dept.  Rep.,  1917),  states: 

Great  things  are  expected  of  Afriluians,  and  teachers  are  everywhere 
enthusiasticany  studying  the  subject  in  order  to  "see  it  through."  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Africander  child  he  will  find  himself  in  a  position 
of  real  equality  with  the  other  ESuropean  ehUdren.  In  the  past  the  study  of 
language  (which  after  aU  is  little  more  tlian  a  medium  of  thought)  was  tak* 
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kxg  up  practically  all  his  time,  while  chUdren  of  other  countries  were  »lMurMBf 
new  ideas  almost  from  the  day  they  entered  schooL 

In  Natal,  which  is  colonized  almost  throug^iout  by  British,  the  bi- 
lingual ordinance  came  first  into  operation  in  the  year  1916,  although 
a  practical  bi-lingualism  has  long  obtained  there  with  the  approval 
of  the  dex:)artment.  The  new  ordinance  resscrv'cs  to  the  parents  tbe 
right  to  decide  as  to  the  medium  in  which  their  children  shall  be  in- 
structed. In  the  Orange  Free  State,  except  where  the  parraats  object, 
both  English  and  Dutch  are  taught  to  all  children,  and  where  pos- 
sible, are  used  as  equal  media  of  instruction. 

The  provisions  of  the  language  ordinances  in  the  various  provinces 
are  usually  met  by  setting  up  parallel  classes  in  the  lower  standards 
and  then  teaching  each  language  in  its  own  medium;  general  sub- 
jects, such  as  history  and  geography  are  taught  in  the  higher  grades 
in  a  mixed  medium,  unless  the  school  is  large  enou^  to  allow  of  t 
similar  arrangement  as  prevails  in  the  lower  standards. 

SECONDARY   EDrCATION. 

Provision  for  secondary  education  is  made  by  public  high  schoob 
or  by  advanced  classes  connected  with  tlie  elementary  schools.  Pre>- 
ent  efforts  are  directed  to  the  promotion  of  these  classes  to  high- 
school  grades  wherever  the  scheme  appears  to  be  feasible.  In  the 
Province  of  the  Transvaal  10  high  schools  have  thus  been  created 
in  addition  to  the  10  already  in  existence.  Tlie  question  of  transition 
from  primary  to  secondary  scliools  has  not  been  entirely  settled  in 
that  Province.  The  Transvaal  Teachers'  Association  is  of  opinion 
that  separate  high  schools  should  be  built  only  for  pupils  who  intend 
to  matriculate. 

For  the  rest  of  the  pupils  the  association  urges  the  maintenance 
of  advanced  classes  in  the  primary  schools.  The  reason  given  bv 
this  body  of  teachers  is  that  transfer  to  a  secondary  institution  will 
cause  many  pupils  to  drop  out  Tlie  stand  taken  by  the  higher  school 
authorities,  on  the  contrary,  favors  the  separation  of  primary  and 
secondary  schools.  Discussing  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
latter  arrangement,  the  director  of  education  for  the  Transvaal,  in 
hLs  report  for  1917,  says : 

Tt  (thp  transfer)  Is  an  event  which  stirs  and  satisfies  th<*  Impalses  and  am- 
hitioiuj  characteristic  of  the  awaltening  of  adolescence.  The  s^iiirlt  of  adoles- 
cence Is  the  spirit  of  adventure:  it  is  a  time  when  hunger  for  intellectnnl 
nchievement,  for  the  life  and  associations  of  yonth,  for  freedom  from  the  tram- 
niels  of  childhood,  is  imperative.  Migration  to  a  higher  Institution  is  j\x»t  whnt 
satisfies  it.  Transfer  is  thus,  in  the  first  place,  justified  by  the  physical  and 
mental  demands  of  the  pupils  themselves.  In  the  second  place,  it  Is  Ju^tiOed 
by  the  criterion  of  efllcieDcy.  Tliis  wlU  more  certainly  be  gained  in  an  Institu- 
tion where  the  head  and  Ills  staff  devote  tbemflelves  entir^  to  aecoadarj  needs 
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id  secondary  subjects.  Economy  is  a  third  argument.  Science  is  going  to. 
jilk  largely  in  secondary  curricula  in  the  future,  and  weU-eqiiippfHi  laboratories 
111  be  essential.  They  can  not  be  pro\ided  at  a  large  number  of  centers.  The 
ime  thing  is  true  of  libraries  which  must  be  good  enough  to  afford  a  field 
)r  adventure  in  history  and  literature.  Finally,  tliere  is  the  alMmp5»rtant  Ques- 
on  of  playing  fields  and  organized  games.  The  first  11  caps  or  colors  won  iH 
trenuous  competition  is  the  ambition  of  normal  youth. 

In  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  better  adjustment  and  the  abolition  of 
he  overlapping  between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  school 
lourse  have  been  effected  in  recent  years.  The  seventh  grade  of  tho 
)lementary  schools  was  abolished  and  the  elementary  course  confined 
,o  six  grades,  these  to  be  superseded  by  the  secondary  school  course 
vith  a  four-year  syllabus. 

The  secondary  course  is  to  be  reorganized  with  a  view  of  providing 
Teneral  and  vocational  training.  This,  at  least,  is  the  proposal  of 
Dr.  Viljoen,  the  superintendent  general  of  the  Cape  Province,  made 
before  the  Congress  of  the  South  African  Educational  Union,  held 
on  December  27,  1918.  The  sch^e  involves  the  inauguration  of 
eight  courses,  each  with  a  four-year  syllabus :  A  preparatory  course 
leading  to  higher  education,  and  a  general  course  for  those  not  in- 
tending to  pursue  university  studies:  further,  preparatory  courses 
for  tho  public  service,  the  teaching  profession,  and  the  courses  suit- 
able for  those  who  intend  to  adopt  commercial,  technical,  agricul- 
tural, or  domestic  pursuits.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  these  courses 
in  a  limited  number  by  way  of  experiment  rather  than  to  lay  down 
hard-and-fast  rules  and  regulations  for  the  entire  scheme. 

Training  of  te<wher8. — With  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  Cape  Province,  several  tentative  proposals  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Viljoen. 

The  present  third  class  teachers'  certificate  (senior)  course  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a  lower  primary  teachers'  certificate  course,  to  commence 
after  Standard  VI  of  the  primary  school  course  had  been  completed 
and  to  extend  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Further,  the  superin- 
tendent general  proposed  the  establishment  at  training  colleges  of 
a  lii;2:her  primary  teachers'  course  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
years  l)en:iimin<r  after  the  completion  of  a  full  four  years'  course  at 
a  secondary  school.  In  addition  to  these  two  courses  the  training 
schools  and  colleges  are  to  offer  courses  for  teachers  in  infant  schools 
and  for  those  intending  to  specialize  in  subjects  such  as  domestic 
science,  manual  training,  drawing,  music,  commercial  subjects,  etc. 

Tlio  supply  of  certificated  teachers,  although  inadequate  for  ex- 
isting needs,  shows  a  steady  increase,  if  one  makes  inference  to  tho 
records  of  the  year  ended  June  30, 1918.  It  appears  that  the  teaching 
posts  in  tho  Cape  Province  increased  during  the  year  by  108;  tho 
number  of  certificated  teachers  employed  increased  by  255 ;  while  the 
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number  of  uncertificated  teachers  employed  decreased  by  57.  Com- 
pared with  other  Pro\dnces  of  the  Union  the  Cape  employs  39  cer- 
tificated teachers  for  every  1,000  enrolled  pupils,  while  the  Transvaal 
employs  25  certificated  teachers,  and  the  Orange  Free  State  29  «ii 
that  basis. 

AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

Scientific  training  in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  stock  rais- 
ing is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  Union.  This  training  is  carried 
on  at  four  well-equipped  agricultural  schools  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  a  number  of  experimental  farms^ 
Two  of  these  schools  are  situated  in  the  Cape  Province,  one  at  Elsen- 
burg  and  the  other  at  Grootfontein.  The  third  is  located  at  Potchef- 
stroom,  Transvaal,  and  the  fourth  at  Cadara,  NataL  A  fiftli  school 
has  been  built  near  Bloemfontein,  Orange  Free  State,  but  due  to  the 
war  conditions,  its  inauguration  has  been  postponed.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  experimentation  in  plants,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle 
are  conducted  on  an  extensive  scaje,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  enrolled,  but  also  for  the  general  farming  population. 
Horticultural  and  poultry  divisions  are  maintained  in  connection 
with  each  institution.  Admission  is  based  on  the  completion  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period 
of  two  years.  Special  short  courses  are  also  given  during  the 
months  of  June  and  July  each  year.  These  institutions  also  assist 
the  farmer  in  matters  relating  to  the  various  phases  of  fanning  by 
means  of  correspondence,  publications,  lectures,  and  demonstrations. 

Experiments  in  soils,  crops,  and  fertilizers  are  conducted  at  the 
school  farms,  at  detached  experiijiental  stations,  and  by  means  of 
cooperative  experiments  with  individual  farmers. 

The  Gbvemment  Wine  Farm  near  Cape  Town  offers  a  three  years* 
practical  training  with  some  theoretical  instruction.  Agricultural 
faculties  have  also  been  established  at  the  University  of  Stellen- 
bosch,  and  at  the  Transvaal  University  College,  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  University  of  South  Africa. 

COLLEGES  AND  U^I^^ERSITIES, 

The  university  problem,  closely  connected  with  the  political  and 
social  conditions  of  the  countrj',  have  in  recent  years  undergone  far- 
reaching  changes  advocated  in  South  Africa  for  the  last  decade. 
With  the  inauguration  of  the  Union,  higher  education  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  central  authorities  or  the  minister  of  educa- 
tion. Until  a  few  years  ago  the  university  was  a  purely  examining 
body,  which  dominated  a  number  of  small  colleges  serving  only 
local  interests.  Various  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a  strong  na- 
tional university,  where  the  youth  of  the  country  c*ould  receive  a 
common  intellectual  training,  led  to  legislative  measures  with  the 
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result  that  the  entire  system  of  university  education  in  South  Africa 
was  placed  on  a  higher  plane. 

The  new  scheme  put  in  operation  April  2,  1918,  was  reorganized 
on  the  following  basis : 

1.  The  South  African  College  became  the  University  of  Cape  Town. 

2.  The  Victoria  College  at  Stellenbosch  was  granted  a  separate 
charter  and  became  the  University  of  Stellenbosch. 

8.  The  six  remaining  colleges — those  at  Grahamstown,  Wellington, 
Bloemfontein,  Pretoria,  Johannesburg,  and  Pietermaritzburg — were 
federated  in  the  University  of  South  Africa,  a  successor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  administrative  seat  at 
Pretoria. 

The  policy  of  the  newly  created  institutions  is  reflected  in  the 
following  statement  from  a  Cape  Town  correspondent  published  in 
the  London  Times  Educational  Supplement  for  February  13,  1919: 

The  University  of  Stellenbosch  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  ally  itself  with 
pronounced  Dutch-Nationalist  sentiment,  and  has  already  become  its  chief 
intellectual  center.  Its  students  are  almost  exclusively  Dutch-speaking,  and 
instruction  is  being  Increasingly  given  through  the  medium  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  so  strong  has  the  feeling  of  separate  identity  become  tht^t 
even  simplified  Netherlands  Dutch  is  in  danger  of  being  cast  out  In  favor  of 
South  African  Dutch  (Afrikaans).  It  would  seem  that  the  future  of  the 
University  of  Stellenbosch  Is  largely  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  Afrikaans.  If 
that  language  succeeds  in  establishing  itself  as  the  recognized  sister  medium 
to  English,  and  in  developing  a  literature  (as  it  shows  promise  of  doing),  and 
If  the  government  of  the  university  is  alive  to  the  dangers  of  an  exclusive 
parochialism,  especially  In  the  matter  of  appointments  to  the  staff,  then  the 
University  of  Stellenbosch  will  become  an  intellectual  and  moral  center  of 
Influence  of  a  i)eculiarly  interesting  and  valuable  type. 

The  University  of  Cape  Town  continues  the  tradition  of  the  old  South 
African  College,  which  always  earned  the  kicks  of  extremists  from  either  side 
because  of  the  broad  South  African  nationalism  which  has  always  characterized 
It.  Ordinarily  (though  the  war  has  made  a  difference)  Its  students  have  been 
English  and  Dutch  In  about  equal  numbers,  and  the  bitter  political  and  racial 
struggles  of  the  country  have  had  but  faint  echoes  within  Its  walls.  During 
the  war  It  has  been  criticized  \^ith  about  equal  vehemence  by  the  left  wing 
of  each  racial  group,  and  the  present  confidence  it  enjoys  and  the  phenomenal 
development  It  has  recently  achieved  abundantly  Justify  its  maintenance  of 
the  old  attitude.  Language  difficulties  are  well-nigh  insuperable,  but  they  are 
being  handled  in  a  reasonable  spirit. 

Stellenboscb  specializes  in  agriculture,  while  the  University  of 
Cape  Town  is  developing  the  faculties  of  engineering  and  medicine. 
The  faculties  of  law  and  education  are  also  likely  to  become  stronger 
in  the  latter  institution. 

EDUCATION   OF  NONEUROPEAN   CHILDREN. 

The  non-European  population  comprises  the  natives,  the  mixed 
races  or  the  Eurafricans,  and  a  small  contingent  of  East  Indians, 
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Tbe  education  of  the  natives  is  entirely  the  work  of  missioii&rj  or* 
ganizations.  The  Government  supports  the  mission  schools  by  meiBB 
of  grants,  but  the  maintenance  of  schools  devolves  opon  the  mis- 
sionary bodies.  Government  control  over  native  education  is  ex- 
ercised through  the  following  agencies :  Financial  grants-in-aid,  o^- 
tification  of  teachers,  issuing  of  syllabuses,  injq>ection  of  schools,  and 
examination  of  pupUs.  The  course  of  study  is  based  on  the  Euro- 
pean system,  with  slight  modifications  to  suit  the  native*  cJiildren. 
Instruction  in  all  the  Provinces  is  imparted  through  the  medium  of 
the  vernacular,  especially  in  the  lower  grades^ 

The  introduction  of  handicrafts  in  native  schools  on  a  larger  scale 
than  has  hitherto  been  practiced  is  being  urged  by  school  authorities 
familiar  with  Uie  problem  of  native  education.  One  inspector  of 
schools  points  out  that ''  pupils  accustomed  to  the  free  unfettered  hit 
of  the  veld  and  kraal  must  find  some  outlet.''  And  nothing,  he  main* 
tains,  would  so  alleviate  the  sudden  transition  from  the  unrestrained 
liberty  of  the  herdboy  to  tlie  ordered  discipline  of  a  school  than 
lessons  in  grass  weaving,  clay  modeling,  woodwoi4w,  and  needlework. 
These  subjects  should  be  encouraged  and  introduced  in  all  the  sehoola 
for  native  children.  Consideration  of  industrial  training  to  include 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  native  arts  and  crafts  is  also  urged 
by  Dr.  Loram,  an  inspector  in  Natal.  In  his  book  "  The  Educaticm 
of  the  South  African  Native  ^  the  author  recommends  the  taking  over 
by  the  Grovernment  of  all  the  native  schools  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing a  well  articulated  sy^item  which  shall  consist  of  elementary,  in- 
termediate, high,  and  industrial  schools  and  training  institutions 
with  courses  of  study  complying  with  the  social  and  industrial  needs 
of  the  natives.  The  retention  of  the  vernacular  is  also  strongly 
recommended. 

Missionary  organizations  provide  schools  not  only  for  the  native 
but  also  for  other  colored  children  in  all  the  Provinces  except  the 
Transvaal.  In  that  Province  the  schools  for  Eurafricans  are  under 
direct  administration  of  the  department  and  are  supervised  by  the 
school  boards  on  the  same  basis  as  the  schools  for  Europeans.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1917  there  were  in  that  Province,  in  addition  to 
schools  for  European  children,  19  Grovernment  schools  for  colored 
children,  with  an  enrollment  of  2,681,  and  330  subsidized  mission 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  21,421. 

In  addition  to  the  mission  schools,  the  Government  subsidized  a 
number  of  Indian  schools,  notably  in  Natal,  where  39  such  schools 
receive  grants-in-aid,  while  5  schools  for  Indian  diildren  are  directly 
maintained  by  the  department  of  that  Province. 
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THE  PROGBESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

By  Wautkb,  a.   Montgomkbt, 
BpeeiaHat  in  Foreign  E^&xtionol  Bustems, 


JJ^TRODUCTION. 


In  no  other  country  of  the  world  is  the  subject  of  education  more 
complicated..thaii  in  India.  The  system  maintained  or  sanctioned  in 
the  15  Provinces  which  are  directly  or  indirectly  under  British  con- 
trol is  further  complicated  by  considerations  indissolubly  inter- 
twined with  the  historical,  climatic,  racial,  religious,  and  strictly 
agricultural  characteristics  of  the  people.  Historically,  the  system 
still  shows  in  many  fundamental  features  of  the  vernacular  schools 
the  native  system  which  prevailed  in  the  larger  and  more  i)owQj:f ul 
Provinces — such  as  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Sfadras^*^^^Eefore  the  oflScial 
consolidation  of  British  power  about  60  years  ago;  and  the  suc- 
cessive modifications  made  by  the  several  education  commissions, 
provincial  and  imperial,  have  left  indelible  traces  upon  it. 

India's  racial  complexity  is  a  commonplace,  more  than  40  distinct 
races  going  to  make  up  her  total  population  of  over  250,000,000 
(estimated,  1919).  As  a  consequence  the  several  Provinces  represent- 
ing the  original  nuclei  of  diverse  tribes  have  developed  widely  varyy 
ing  systems  of  administration  and  instruction.  This  tendency  hasj 
been  fostered  by  the  definite  policy  of  the  British  Government, 
which  has  been  loath  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  India,  as  a  whole, 
one  rigid  and  uniform  system,  but  has  wisely  sought  to  confine  itself 
to  maintaining  educational  activities  in  their  broadest  and  most  use^ 
ful  aspect.  The  difficulties  inherent  in  religious  differences  and 
jealousies,  and  in  their  inevitable  consequence,  the  caste  system, 
were  unlimited;  and  even  a  partially  successful  harmonizing  of 
these,  so  far  as  to  effect  some  system  of  popular  instruction,  is  in 
itself  a  triumph  for  British  colonial  ability.  Yet  in  face  of  all  these 
ubstacles,  multiplied  in  many  phases  in  almost  every  Province,  more 
than  fair  success  has  been  achieved  since  the  original  lines  of  educa- 
tional polity  ior  India  were  laid  down.  Marked  progress  is  to  be 
recorded,  especially  during  the  last  reported  quinquennium  (1912- 
1017),  the  period  adopted  b}^  the  Indian  authorities  for  a  systematic 
and  comprehensive  report  upon  the  educational  conditions  of  the 
Provinces. 

A  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  war,  direct  and  indirect,  on 
Indian  education  must  necessarily  precede  a  more  detailed  investi- 
gation of  conditions  in  that  country.  The  former  have  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  location  of  the  Province  under  consideration,  whether 
situated  upon  the  sea  coast,  and  possessing  a  large  port  of  embarka- 
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tion  of  men  and  supplies,  or  remote  from  visible  connection  with 
the  war.  To  select  from  those  most  closely  concerned  with  the  war: 
In  the  Madras  Presidency,  perhaps  the  most  marked  effects  were  the 
cutting  off  of  the  recruiting  of  teachers  from  England  and  Europe 
and  the  vacancies  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  teachers  for  service; 
financial  difficulties  of  growing  seriousness  making  it  necessary  to 
postpone  many  educational  projects;  and,  perhaps  most  marked  for 
this  Province,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  matter  of  the  mis- 
sionary societies  maintaining  a  system  of  schools.  Most  of  these  were 
German  and  Lutheran  educational  missions;  and  their  taking  over 
by  the  Government  and  continuation  with  changed  committees  were 
fraught  with  many  perplexing  questions. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency  the  effects  just  noticed  were  also  evi- 
dent; but  in  this  Province  a  greater  gain  has  been  pronounced  in  the 
interest  aroused  among  people  of  all  classes,  not  merely  among  the 
children  in  the  schools,  in  the  great  world  issues,  in  the  broadening 
of  knowledge  and  mental  horizon,  and  in  the  quickened  apprecia- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  In  Bombay  the  very  use- 
ful step  was  taken  of  applying  the  machinery  of  the  schools  to 
explain  to  the  people  at  large  the  real  causes  and  progress  of  the  war. 
This  was  done  by  daily  talks  by  the  teachers,  by  the  periodical  visits 
of  the  inspectors,  by  the  dissemination  of  Indian  newspai>ei's  and 
pamphlets  translated  into  the  different  vernaculars  of  the  Presidency, 
by  lectures  and  lessons  on  the  war  loans,  and  by  the  offer  of  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  on  the  war  written  by  students  of  secondary  and 
higher  education.  It  is  doubtful  if  all  other  activities  of  the  schools 
were  as  valuable  for  the  mental  awakening  of  the  people  as  this, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  merely  a  by-product  of  the  war. 

In  Burma  fewer  adverse  effects  of  the  war  are  to  be  noted  than 
in  any  other  Province.  Though  for  economic  reasons  attendance 
declined  in  the  lower  primary  vernacular  schools,  many  important 
changes  in  administration  and  instruction  were  carried  out  especially 
during  the  last  two  years  of  the  quinquennium  under  consideration. 
The  long- discussed  and  very  important  transfer  of  municipal  schools 
to  the  provincial  government  was  finally  effected  early  in  1917;  grants 
of  half  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  restored  in  the  European  schools 
and  in  most  of  the  aided  Anglo- vernacular  schools;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  these  schools  was  transferred  to  the  Province.  Other 
special  administrative  changes  will  be  indicated  under  their  proper 
headings. 

In  the  larger  field  of  education  throughout  the  Indian  Empire 
financial  considerations  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  stopped 
the  allotment  of  the  imperial  grants  decreed  in  1901.  In  certain 
Provinces  a  marked  decrease  was  shown  in  the  attendance  in  the 
primary  schools.    But  as  an  offset  to  these  material  disadvantages 
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here  were  compensating  advantages  tliroiigliont  India  at  large  as 
ndicat^d  in  the  reports  of  representative  Provinces. 

The  most  vigorous  stimulation  of  educational  interests  has  come, 
mthin  the  past  two  yeari^j  from  a  far-reacliing  project  of  political 
independence  for  Tudia,  cidminating  in  the  presentation  to  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Montagu*Chelmsford  Report  in  Jul}^  11)18.  The 
officials  whose  names  are  tluis  linked  are  the  secretary  of  slate  for 
India  and  the  viceroy.  Both  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
needs  of  India;  both  had  for  years  studied  the  part  tliat  eduention 
must  play  in  the  political  welfare  of  the  peninsula;  and  the  report, 
in  its  largeness  of  view,  its  exalted  vision,  its  kindly  sanity,  and  its 
deep  sympathy  with  the  unrepresented  millions  and  even  with  the 
classes  depressed  by  the  oriental  ca^te  system,  is  an  honor  to  British 
provincial  administration.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  barely  a 
century  marks  the  difference  in  time  between  the  spirit  of  this  report 
and  that  of  rulers  of  the  type  of  'NVarren  Hastings.  The  broad 
outlines  of  the  report  are  as  follows: 

1,  Tlie  report  prefaces  its  review^  of  political  and  social  conditions 
with  a  survey  of  the  evolution  and  present  state  of  ediication  in 
India,  bsising  all  recommendations  upon  the  priuieple  that  ''educa- 
tional extension  and  reform  must  inevitably  play  an  imix>rtant  part 
in  all  political  progress  of  the  coimtry/' 

2,  The  report  concludes  that  the  original  decision  of  1835,  with 
which  the  name  of  LokI  Macaulay  has  always  been  connected,  to 
impart  western  education  to  the  natives  by  the  medium  of  English 
was  at  that  time  the  right  and  indeed  the  only  road.  The  varied 
demand  for  enlarged  opportunities,  now  rising  with  increasing 
force  and  including  always  more  people,  is  itself  only  the  logical 
result  and  the  vindication  of  the  work  laid  down  by  that  decision; 
but — 

3,  It  has  brought  an  illiteracy  (»f  tlie  masses  and  an  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  education  which  must  be  ended.  No  state  of  affairs 
which  includes  6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  literate  and  less 
than  4  per  cent  under  instruction  can  be  longer  tolerated, 

4,  The  steadily  growing  cleavage  between  the  educated  minority 
and  the  illiterate  majority  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  educational 
JvjjTst^m  adopted,  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  political  and  social  un- 
rest. From  every  point  of  view  this  cleavage  must  be  stopped;  re- 
forms in  education  must  precede  all  attempts  at  governmental  and 
political  reform, 

5,  Besidts  which  have  been  economically  disastrous  have  been 
manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  exchisively  literary  syst^^m  of  higher 
education  has  produced  a  growing  native  mtelligent^id^  which  can 
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not  find  employment  and  bec<mies  humiliated  and  soured,  affording 
the  best  possible  soil  for  discontented  and  anarchistic  teachings. 
Education  is  directly  responsible  for  this  political  and  governmental 
ulcer  on  the  body  of  the  country.  Only  of  late  years  has  any  complaint 
arisen  against  the  real  element  which  is  wrong  in  the  situation, 
namely,  the  inadequacy  of  facilities  for  training  in  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  the  application  of  science  to  active  industrial  life. 

6.  Examining  the  charge  that  the  traditional  educational  sys- 
tem of  India  has  failed  in  character  development,  the  report  finds 
that  the  question  trenches  upon  the  very  complicated  domain  of  re- 
ligious belief 5  which  in  India,  as  in  all  primitive  countries,  is  cry^al- 
lized  along  racial  lines.  The  Governmental  schools  have  either 
utterly  ignored  the  problem  and  attempted  no  moral  instruction,  or, 
if  a  few  here  and  there  have  attempted  it,  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  teachers  labor,  the  indifference  of  children,  and  the  hos- 
tility of  parents  have  been  so  great  as  to  nullify  all  attempts.  The 
mission  schools  alone  have  dared  to  inculcate  ideas  of  duty,  discipline, 
and  civic  responsibilities  and  obligations,  and  in  this  field  they  have 
had  results  which  are  worthy  of  admiration. 

7.  The  report,  replying  to  the  criticisms  of  the  very  limited  diffus- 
ion of  education  in  India,  recalls  the  conservative  prejudices  of  the 
country  which  rigidly  maintaned  themselves  until  the  world  evaits 
of  the  last  few  years  suddenly  began  to  break  them  up.  That  they 
are  breaking  and  yielding  is  seen  in  Indians  undeniable  change  of 
attitude  toward  female  education.  But  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
to  put  an  end  to  the  profound  educational  disparity  between  the 
sexes  which  must  always  hopelessly  retard  any  rpal  social  or  political 
progress.  Again,  peculiar  difficulties  arise  from  the  predominantly 
agricultural  nature  of  the  population.  Such  a  population,  tradition- 
ally suspicious  of  change,  can  be  reached  only  by  making  agri- 
cultural education  increasingly  practical.  At  bottom  must  always 
rest  the  need  of  differentiating  primary  education  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

8.  The  report  concludes  by  emphasizing  the  urgent  necessity  of  an 
enormous  development  of  educational  opjwrtunities  side  by  side  with 
any  extension  of  political  activities,  basing  all  upon  the  contention 
that  "political  thought  in  India  is  coming  to  recognize  that  advance 
in  all  lines  must  be  influenced  by  the  general  educational  level  of 
the  country.'' 

Another  report,  akin  in  spirit  to  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report 
and  upon  which  were  based  many  of  its  conclusions,  was  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  Report,  presented  early  in  1918  and  embodying  the 
results  of  many  months  of  investigation  in  the  leading  Provinces  of 
India.  Though  primarily  economic  in  subject  and  aim,  it,  like  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  Report,  was  of  distinct  value  educationally. 
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I  brought  clearly  to  the  front  the  extreme  ^Hopheavineias*'  of  a  sys- 

£Q  of  education  in  which  les3  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
n  are  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools;  in  which  the  average 
iiration  of  school  life  is  less  than  four  years  and  nearly  half  the 
hiJdren  are  in  the  infant  sections  of  tlie  primaiy;  and  in  which  a 
elapse  into  illiteracy  in  adult  life  is  the  rule;  whereas  in  the  field 
if  hiprher  education  the  percejitage  of  tntal  population  eni-olled,  one- 
iwentieth  of  i  per  <.ent^  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England,  one- 
dxtcenth  of  1  per  cent,  and  considerahly  lar<^er  than  that  of  Japan, 
jne-thirtieth  of  1  per  cent.     In  the  field  of  university  education 
done,   India   shows   one-fortieth   of  1    per   cent    to   Japan's   one- 
seventieth  of  1  per  cent  of  total  population.    In  the  estimation  of 
the  report,  this  "topheaviness"  could  only  bo  cured  by  an  efficient, 
free,  and  compulsory  system  of  education,  and  by  the  building  up 
of  a  modem  pi-ogressive  and  economic  society*     Furthermore,  India 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  the  educational  ladder,  frag-^J 
mentary  at  best,  has  it8  higher  end  in  another  coimtry.    This  evil^l 
too,  must  be  cured  by  the  further  establishment  in  India  of  centers 
of  professional  and  cultural  learning  for  native  Indians,  themselves 
graduates  of  the  continuous  system  of  schools  below. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   ftCHOOIjS, 

In  the  domain  of  administration  as  such  the  student  of  Indian 
eihication  is  confronted  at  the  outset  by  the  lack  of  any  compul'^orj^ 
power  vested  in  the  central  ijnperial  educational  authority,  vKa] 
parent  is  compelled  by  iinperial  regulation  to  send  his  child  to  school;! 
nor  is  any  person  prohibited  from  opening  a  school  or  positively  1 
requii^d  to  take  otit  a  license  in  order  to  do  so»  The  s>*stem  is  deceaw 
tralized  thrt>ughout.  ^ 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  Imperial  Indian  Government  to  edu* 
cation,  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  advisory  and  promotive: 

Tilt*  Government  of  India  ♦  ♦  ♦  con^Itlers  questions  of  t^eneral  policy^ 
currelates  wheti  necessary  the  lloes  of  advance  made  in  the  various  Provinces, 

exuniln4*«,  upp  roves,  or  sub  mils  to  the  lecTetary  of  state  for  India  schemes 
which  are  beyond  the  sanctioning  power  of  the  locnl  governments,  and  aU^t^ 
Imi»erlal  grants. 

In  order  to  administer  the  increasingly  larger  field  covered  by 
these  activities,  the  post  of  director  geueral  of  educntion  was  abol- 
ished in  1910,  and  a  member  for  education  was  added  to  the  imperial 
executive  counciK  In  April,  1915,  the  post  of  Educationnl  Commis- 
sioner was  created,  whoi^e  duties  are  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Educsition  of  the  United  States: 

He  tours  extensively,  discusses  questions  nf  educational  polity  wltli  local 
governments,  nnc?  nd vises  the  <lepartnient  on  edneatkmal  mses.  At  the  same 
time  u  smM  hnreuit  of  etlticatlon  was  reestabllstied  for  the  collection  and  did* 
itlon  of  iuf urination. 
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/Each  provincial  government  has  a  department  of  public  instmo 
/xion,  presided  over  by  an  official  usually  designated  as  the  director  of 
Vpublic  instruction,  appointed  by  the  provincial  government.    On 
/  the  side  of  public  education  the  educational  powers  of  the  Proviiwe 
I  are  shared  with  local  bodies  such  as  rural  boards,  municipalities,  and 
^ven  private  associations  and  individuals.    All  these  latter  are  them- 
^    selves  required  by  law  to  provide  facilities  for  primary  edacation, 
and  some  are  permitted  to  provide  other  forms  of  education  in  addi- 
tion.   The  first  piece  of  educational  legislation  of  a  compulsory 
nature  ever  enacted  in  India  was  that  passed  by  the  legislatare  of 
Bengal  early  in  1918.    The  act  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  is  constructed 
entirely  along  the  decentralizing  and  autonomous  lines  which  form 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report ;  and  so 
representative  is  it  of  the  dominant  thought  of  the  most  advanced 
Provinces  that  the  councils  of  Madras,  the  Punjab,  and  Behar  have 
signified  favorable  action  if  it  should  be  submitted  to  them.    It  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  the  mass  illiteracy  of  the  Province,  applying  its 
provisions  equally  to  both  sexes  (a  signal  advance  over  eight  years 
/ago,  when  a  similar  provision  was  defeated),  making  the  period  of 
/  compulsion  to  include  the  whole  of  the  child's  eleventh  year  and  thus 
[  giving  a  minimum  of  five  years  of  school  attendance.    The  compul- 
sory feature  is  not,  as  yet,  applied  to  iniral  areas,  but  schools  are 
provided  in  each  of  the  more  than  1,100  villages  of  the  Province  con- 
taining more  than  1,000  inhabitants  and  at  present  without  a  primary 
school.     No  fees  are  allowed  to  be  charged  in  any  grade  of  school 
work. 

Any  class  or  community  may  be  exempted  from  the  operation 
of  the  act  by  the  local  provincial  government  only  in  such  case  as 
the  municipality  can  not  arrange  satisfactorily  the  education  of 
such  children,  and  they  are  properly  instructed  by  other  mean& 
In  the  vital  matter  of  imposing  penalties  upon  those  persons  em- 
ploying for  profit  children  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  economic  interests  caused  a  departure  from  similar 
provisions  laid  down  in  the  Fisher  Act;  and  so  fully  recognized 
was  the  national  necessity  of  child  labor  both  in  organized  indus- 
tries, on  farms,  and  in  the  home,  as  to  call  for  compromise  by 
which  only  those  are  subject  to  penalty  who  employ  children  of 
school  age  in  such  ways  and  at  such  hours  as  to  interfere  with  their 
efficient  instruction. 

The  weak  point  of  the  act  is,  confessedly,  the  vagueness  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  State  in  the  event  that  local  bodies, 
through  poverty  or  neglect,  fail  to  provide  proper  instruction. 
But  the  continuance  of  the  Government  quota  to  local  bodies  is  in 
no  way  affected  by  the  act;  and  the  lively  interest  uninterruptedly 
manifested  by  the  provincial  governments  in  the  past  furnishes 
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every  guarantee  that  the  danger  of  the  (Jovemraent  not  making 
subsidies  to  deserving  local  boards  is  imaginary.  Indeed,  much  is 
expected  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  local  independence  from 
the  very  knowledge  that  local  delinquency  can  not  as  now  rely  upon 
the  provincial  government  to  supplement  inadequate  appropria- 
tions. The  act  has  been  commended  by  the  school  and  secular  press. 
The  Times  of  India  well  summarizes  the  situation  in  saying  that 
the  act  must  and  will  be  applied  "  along  the  sound  principle  that 
whether  State  finances  are  flourishing  or  the  reverse,  primary  edu- 
cation is  a  necessity  for  which  money  must  be  found." 

As  regards  the  machinery  by  which  provincial  governments  ad- 
minister public  instruction,  the  director  controls  a  staff  of  inspec- 
tors and  the  teaching  staff  of  the  schools  in  so  far  as  the  teachers 
are  employed  by  the  Government,  and  performs  such  other  duties 
and  wield  such  other  powers  as  usually  belong  to  him  in  his  capacity 
of  agent  of  the  provincial  government.     The  organization  of  the 
inspectional  machinery  is  generally  based  upon  the  unit  of  the  rev- 
enue division  of  the  Government.    In  the  Punjab,  however,  and  in 
Bengal,  as  secondary  schools  are  numerous,  second  and  assistant 
inspectors  are  added,  generally  in  charge  of  all  local  education,  and 
are  expected  to  advise  the  divisional  school  officials  on  policies  and 
related  matters.    The  detailed  inspection  of  primary  schools,  how- 
ever, is  incumbent  upon  deputy  inspectors,  one  for  each  districts 
There  are  also  special  inspectors  for  European  schools,  for  Moham- 
medan education,  and  in  localities  where  they  are  needed,  for  the 
teaching  of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian.     In  the  larger  cities 
expert  inspectors  have  recently  been  appointed  in  the  subjects  of 
manual  training,  drawing,  and  science.     In  addition  inspectresses 
for  girls*  schools  are  employed  so  far  as  the  climatic  and  social 
conditions  make  it  possible.    Medical  inspection  has  made  encour- 
aging progress,  especially  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
in  spite  of  the  serious  interruptions  caused  by  the  war. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  Provinces  report  grave  limitations  in  the 
inadequate  number  of  inspectors,  in  the  narrowed  scope  of  the  work 
possible,  and  in  a  popular  indifference  which  cripples  the  efficiency 
of  the  service.  The  reports  show  also  that  the  inspectional  system, 
if  it  is  to  give  adequate  supervision  to  primary  schools,  especially 
those  in  villages  and  remote  districts,  urgently  needs  clearer  definition 
and  better  coordination  of  its  several  agencies  and  a  large  increase 
(especially  in  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras)  of  the  inspecting  staff, 
burdened  as  this  is  by  many  new  duties  of  increasing  complexity. 

The  most  important  agency,  however,  both  of  control  and  direct  ] 
management  is  constituted  by  the  local  educational  bodies,  which  in- 
clude rural  boards  and  municipalities.     Indeed,  they  may  be  re-  ^ 
garded  as  the  foundation  upon  which  the  primary  educational  system 
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of  India  rests.  Varying  widely  in  areas  covered  in  the  seTeral 
f  Provinces,  the  rural  boards  are  supreme  in  matters  of  education  and 
V^  those  pertaining  to  means  of  communication.  Municipal  boards 
in  cities  and  towns  have  corresponding  responsibilities  of  providing 
instruction.  The  supreme  importance  of  the  functions  performed  bj 
the  local  bodies  of  both  types,  and  the  wide  diversity  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  scope,  well  illustrate  the  decentralized  nature  of 
educational  polity  in  India.  A  summary  of  the  salient  legal  powers 
and  duties  in  the  several  Provinces  is  given : 

1.  In  Madras  the  montclpal  act  requires  tiie  nnmldpaUty  to  provide  for  the 
school  Instruction  of  all  children  of  school  age,  but  the  responslhUlty  is  limited 
by  the  phrase  '*  so  far  as  the  funds  at  their  disposal  may  admit/' 

2.  In  Bombay  and  the  United  Provinces  the  law  requires  reasonable  provision. 
for  primary  schools.  In  the  latter  the  act  requires  the  municipalities  to  expend 
on  primary  education  at  least  5  per  cent  of  their  normal  income  after  the  de- 
duction of  income  from  special  modes  of  taxation.  In  the  dty  of  BomtMij  the 
law  requires  the  corporation  to  make  adequate  provision  for  malntalninSt  aid- 
ing, and  acconunodating  private  schools^  but  provides  that  in  the  event  of  edoca* 
tion  becoming  free  or  free  and  compulsory,  one-third  of  the  additional  coat  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Government. 

8.  In  Bengal  the  former  rule  requiring  the  munldpaUty  to  spend  8,2  per  cent 
of  its  ordinary  income  on  education  has  been  r^>ealed9  but  this  is  taken  as  a 
suitable  standard;  and  also  in  the  Ptmjab,  Burma,  and  the  central  Provinces 
the  acts  are  permissive  only,  requiring  only  the  application  of  certain  funds  to 
the  object  of  education,  with  varying  requirements  as  to  the  funds  from  which 
such  funds  are  to  be  drawn.  In  Burma  it  is  provided  that  the  maximum  ex- 
penditure for  education  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  annual  income, 

4.  In  Assam  It  is  provided  that  the  percentage  spent  on  primary  edncatloo 
must  not  fall  short  of  that  represented  by  the  average  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
previous  year  and  that  of  the  year  1904-^,  which  is  taken  as  a  r^resentative 
basis.  The  establishment  of  a  board  charged  with  oversight  of  aU  primary 
and  middle  vernacular  schools  is  left  optional  with  the  Government 

5.  The  procedure  throughout  India  varies  greatly  in  the  grades  of  schools 
under  the  charge  of  local  bodies.  In  the  majority  of  the  Provinces  the  functions 
of  local  bodies  are  not  Umited  to  primary  education,  but  th^r  chief  concern 
is  with  the  primary  schools.  Most  of  them  give  aid  to  privately  managed 
schools,  and  therefore  wield  a  legal  power  over  the  latter.  The  extent  and 
method  by  which  the  provincial  government  shares  in  the  maintenance  and 
control  of  primary  schools  are  of  great  complexity.  In  most  instances  tlie 
provincial  government  is  largely  guided  by  the  advice  and  wish  of  tlie  local 
board,  provided  always  that  the  latter  evinces  reasonable  generosity  and  feel- 
ing of  responslbiUty  for  primary  education. 

During  the  five  years  under  consideration  the  most  marked  ten- 
dency both  in  Oovemment  and  educaticm  was  that  to  grant  wider  and 
larger  powers  of  government  to  the  local  authorities.  This  culmi- 
nated in  June,  1918,  in  the  plan  issued  by  the  Imperial  Grovemmejit 
of  India,  definitely  disclaiming  any  policy  of  general  compulsion  as 
being  unwise  under  present  conditions,  but  urging  aU  local  bodies 
to  assume  the  burden  of  ^^  a  solid  advance  toward  mass  education.^^ 
/The  additional  expenditure  for  teachers  and  inspection  is  to  be 
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borne  by  iraparial  and  local  governments,  that  for  the  estiiblislimeut 
and  maintenance  of  physical  facilities,  buildings,  ekv,  nece^ary 
double  the  enrollment  of  boys  in  tlie  primary  schools — ^the  goal  set 
within  10  yeai's — to  be  borne  by  the  local  boards. 

As  matters  stood  up  to  that  time,  local  bodies  managed  the  com- 
uparatively  few  local  '^provided*-  schoulsi  and  had  control  of  aided 
i^Bchools,  Up  to  10  ye^irs  ago,  three-fouiihs  of  the  primary  schools 
were  imder  private  managcsment,  but  since  that  time  the  tendency 
has  been  for  **  provided  ''  schools  to  gain  much  faster  than  aided  (mis- 
sionary)  or  ujiaided  (native)  schools;  so  that  in  1917  more  than  half 
the  pupils  throughout  India  in  attendance  on  primary  instruction 
were  in  these  schooljs.  An  interesting  exception  must  be  made  in  the 
case  of  Burma^  the  Province  which  shows  the  highest  percentage  of 
literates  Here  primary  education  is  in  the  hands  of  tJie  Buddhist 
monks.  Elsewhere  unaided  schools  diminished  and  provided  schools 
increased  so  rapidly  that  tlie  authorities  see  in  this  a  proof  that 
**  there  was  left  no  large  outer  circle  of  indigenous  institutions  suit- 
able for  inclusion  in  the  public-school  system*"  The  reasons  for  the 
rapid  giowth  of  board  schools  during  the  past  five  years  are  that 
better  education  can  be  secured  and  at  less  tlian  half  the  cost  of  the 
unaided  school,  and  that  pupils  remain  much  longer  in  schord.  The 
policy  of  expanding  primary  schools,  of  including  aided  (ipis- 
sionary)  schools,  and  of  encouraging  unaided  schools  also  to  come 
uiitlor  (tovernment  management  has  l>een  steadily  pursued  by  the 
school  authorities.  Under  the  new  action  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  India,  wider  scope  for  initiative  has  been  allowed  the  local 
boards;  but  the  duty  still  rests  upon  provincial  governments  to  en-/ 
couruge  primary  education  and,  where  needed,  to  assist  in  maintainy 
ing  it  by  special  educational  grants. 

It  has  lM*en  hhf>wn  that  the  Imperial  Oovemment  has  little  control 
over  education,  yet  it  plays  a  great  part  in  aiding  schawls,  chietly  out 
of  funds  realized  by  nation-wide  taxation.  According  to  local  needs^ 
it  is  free  to  make,  and  does  make,  a  considerable  assignment  of 
revenues  for  dctinite  educational  purposes.  Similarly,  local  and  ma- 
nicipttl  funds  realized  by  taxes  (usually  from  ^Mand-cesses")  levi 
by  local  bodies  may  be  supplemented  by  provincial  funds.  In  ge 
eral,  the  elasticity  with  wliicJi  taxes  of  either  of  the  three  c^tcgori 
may  be  applied  to  educational  purposes  is  absolute,  hcing  limited 
only  by  the  provision  that  ftmds  of,  and  for,  a  given  Province  ma; 
not  he  diverted  to  another. 

As  an  offset  to  the  wider  power  and  greater  responsibility  assign 
to  the  local  boards  as  indicated  above,  a  contrary  tendency  is  to 
noted  in  the  way  of  administrative  centralization.    This  is  not  gen- 
eral, but  as  it  concerns  the  two  great  Provinces  of  Bengal  aiid  Bom- 
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bay  it  should  not  be  passed  over  without  mention.  In  them  decrees 
in  council  have  transferred  certain  duties  formally  wielded  by  the 
boards  to  the  inspectors  and  to  the  college  authorities,  and  havo 
delegated  executive  functions  to  the  directors  of  secondary  schooLb. 
It  is  claimed  that  efficiency  has  been  secured  without  a  sacrifice  of  the 
good  of  the  schools.  In  Bengal  especially  the  result  has  been  to  vet 
\m  the  dii'ector  of  public  education  powers  hitherto  unpossessed  by 
him  of  appointment,  transfer,  dismissal,  and  general  control  of  of- 
ficials of  low  grades  in  the  provincial  educational  service. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  TIIE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  traditional  and  most  convenient  classification  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  India  is  that  into  public  and  private  institutions. 
Public  institutions  are  those  offering  a  course  of  study  prescribed  or 
recognized  by  the  provincial  department  of  public  instruction  or  the 
provincial  university  and  certified  by  competent  authority  to  have 
attained  the  required  standard.  In  point  of  management,  public 
institutions  are  divided  into  ihose  managed  directly  by  the  pro- 
^  incial  government,  or  by  local  rural  or  municipal  boards,  and  those 
managed  by  societies  or  individuals,  aided  by  provincial  or  local  sub- 
sidies, or  supported  by  fees,  endowments,  or  subscriptions.  Private 
institutions  are  those  financially  independent  of  all  aid,  and  excluded 
from  the  above  categories.  They  are  exclusivelj'  conducted  by  mis- 
jsionary  activities  of  religious  bodies.  Following  yet  another  line 
of  cleavage  from  the  above,  the  racial  and  lingual-racial,  the  dassi- 
'  fication  is  adopted  of  the  vernacular,  Anglo- vernacular^  the  £nglish, 
and  the  Mohammedan.  — 

Under  the  vernacular  falls,  of  course,  the  gi-eat  majority  of  the 
schools  of  India,  the  predominant  feature  being  the  vernacular  pri- 
mary school,  which  educates  the  native  child  from  about  5  years  of 
age,  using  the  local  vernacular  dialect  alone  as  the  medium  of  in- 
struction up  to  10  or  11.  The  usual  division  is  into  two  stages,  the 
lower  primary,  of  four  years,  and  the  upper  primary,  of  one,  two, 
\or  three  years.  The  greater  number  of  the  pupils  never  advance 
beyond  the  lower  primary,  a  fact  which  constitutes  periiaps  the  most 
serious  phase  of  the  problem  confronting  the  educational  system  of 
-India;  and  the  actual  length  of  the  average  pupil's  schooling  is  less 
than  four  years. 

The  next  higher  division  is  the  middle  school,  which  includes  (a) 
the  middle  vernacular,  really  a  continuation  school  giving  instruc- 
tion chiefly  in  practical  subjects,  without  English,  and  leading  to 
no  higher  standard,  and  (b)  the  middle  English  school,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Anglo- vernacular  division.    This  is  the  first  school  which 
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Hers  opportunity  to  a  native  child  to  pui'sue  his  education,  and  con- 
bins  standards  preparatory  to  the  high  school  and  articulating  with,' 
L  The  high  school  admits  both  natives  and  Europeans,  and  in  mosfc 
hrovincos  includes  more  than  the  American  use  of  the  terra  conveys,  1 
lot  only  tlic  essential  high'school  subjects,  but  also  the  middle  stand-f 
irds  just  indicated,  and  even  occasionally  the  last  year  or  two  of 
he  upper  primary. 

Above  the  high  schools  are  the  colleges,  which  are  (a)  those  of 
second  or  intermediate  grade,  corrc?sponding  in  general  to  the  Ameri- 
can junior  college  of  two  years;  and  {b)  those  of  the  first  gi*ade 
conferring  the  B,  A,  or  the  B.  Sc,  within  four  yeare  from  the 
completion  of  the  liigh  school  and  the  M,  A,  or  M.  Sc,  within  five 
or  s^x  years  therefrom. 


ruiMAUY  VERNACrLAH  SCHOOLS. 


luon     I 


Tlie  primary  vornaculcir  f?c]iool  is  the  pivot  of  popular  educai 
in  India.  Except  in  a  few  districts,  it  is  attendi^d  ulnmst  exclusively ) 
by  boys.  Instruction  is  sometimes  continued  through  the  middle] 
vernacular  chis-ses,  but  the  overwhelming  majority  of  children  nevery 
advance  beyond  tlie  lower  primary.  In  1917  the  primary  schools  and 
the  primary  departments  annexed  to  other  schools  numbered  some- 
what over  llOjOOO,  with  6,748,101  pupils  emollcd.  This  was  an  in- 
crense  of  IC*  per  cent  over  191*2,  but  registered  an  Increase  of  only  2.8 
per  (cnt  of  the  total  population.  Only  29,313,545  rupees  ai*e  ex- 
pended on  them?  a  per  capita  of  1^  rupees  ($1.30)*  The  low  propor- 
tion of  expenditure  on  elementary  as  compared  with  higher  forms 
of  education  is  the  startling  and  significant  feature  of  the  entire 
situation,  along  with  other  facts  reenforcing  the  well-known  indict- 
ment of  '^  topheaviness  "  against  the  entire  sj'stenu 

The  evil  naturally  varies  in  intensity  from  Province  to  Provinoe.  | 
Bombay  and  Bengiil  pay  better  teachers'  salaries,  and  the  expendi- 
ture upon  j>rimary  schools  in  tliese  two  Provinces  is  less  dispropor-/ 
tionate  than  the  average;  but  the  evil  of  overcrowded  and  unequippecy 
primary  education  is  substantially  as  stated.  Attempts  have  been 
been  made,  ncjtahly  that  in  Ii>l<>-17  by  the  government  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  fur  the  expansion  of  primnry  education  by  the  district  boards 
with  the  object  of  doubling  the  percentage  of  children  enrolled  in 
scltools  by  opu^iiing  additional  schools  and  by  a  species  of  cons4^1ida* 
tion  of  schools.  Another  problem  pressing  for  solution  but  for  which 
none  has  been  found  is  that  presented  by  the  fact  th^it  the  school 
child  of  India  abandons  i^chooI  ivithin  less  than  four  years  and  bt-- 
twccn  10  and  12  j^ears  of  age,  and  often  relapses  into  complete  illit- 
eracy. 
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In  the  face  of  these  problems  changes,  such  as  those  in  the  currioik 
and  metiiods  of  instruction,  seem  of  minor  consequence.  Only  in  the 
western  division  of  Bengal  can  a  new  curriculum  be  said  to  hare 
been  prepared.  It  was  to  be  brought  into  force  in  1918.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  curricula  for  rural  and  for  city  schools  are 
generally  unrecognized.  In  some  Provinces,  in  the  attempt  to  keep 
boys  in  school  longer,  the  directors  have  striven  to  give  an  agricul- 
tural tinge  at  least  to  education  in  rural  schools  by  requiring  the 
teachers  to  call  attention  to  plant  and  animal  life,  to  make  reading 
and  arithmetic  questions  concern  themselves  with  agricultural  meth- 
ods and  production,  and  to  impart  instruction  in  land  records  to  ad* 
vanced  pupils. 

The  question  of  the  medium  of  instruction  has  never  been  a  trou- 
blesome one,  primary  education  being  almost  always  synonymous 
with  vernacular  education  even  in  the  primary  standards  attached  to 
the  secondary  schools.  The  point  at  which  instruction  in  English 
is  begun  varies  from  Province  to  Province,  according  as  the  lower 
primary  has  or  has  not  infant  standards  and  four  or  six  standards 
besides ;  but  practical  uniformity  exists  in  that  the  use  of  English 
I  as  a  medium  of  instruction  (except  in  the  case  of  east  Bengal)  always 
1^  begins^ after  the  completion  of  the  middle  standards. 

Iii^ii^i^^he  largest  educational  increase  recorded  in  India  was 
shown,  primary  schools  for  boys  increasing  by  42  per  cent  and  pupils 
in  attendance  upon  them  by  38  per  cent  for  the  five  years  up  to 
June,  1917.  A  large  part  of  this  was  due  to  the  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  peculiar  prqblem  presented  by  primary  education  in  this 
/Province,  namely,  the  assimilation  of  Buddhist  monastic  schools  in 
the  educational  system,  and  the  marked  improvement  of  their  teach- 
ing staff.  These  monastic  schools  are  the  most  \ngorous  feature 
still  left  of  the  original  educational  system  which  prevailed  before 
British  occupation;  and,  forming  as  they  do  the  principal  means 
for  the  moral  instruction  of  the  youth,  they  can  not  be  ignored. 
Indeed  so  influential  were  they  locally  that  only  by  their  main- 
tenance and  strengthening  could  the  moral  and  political  welfare  of 
Burma  be  subserved.  A  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made,  the 
Government  taking  over  the  responsibility  of  financial  support,  ap- 
pointing deputy  inspectors,  and  in  general  bringing  increasing  num- 
bers of  these  schools  under  the  educational  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  schools  of  Burma  also  must  be 
credited  with  the  only  far-reaching  change  made  in  India  during  the 
five  yeai*s  under  consideration.  T^is  was  the  introduction  of  a  spe- 
cial course  for  boys  who  did  not  proceed  beyond  the  fourth  grade. 
No  reports  of  the  success  of  this  experiment  are  available,  but  they 
are  awaited  with  great  interest  by  all  students  of  Indian  education 
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J  dealing  with  a  problem  whose  solution  will  be  of  inestimable  value, 
'urin^  the  year  1917-18  officials  of  Burmese  education,  with  the 
jnsent  of  the  Government,  effected  important  changes  in  the  cur- 
icula  for  Anglo-vernacular  schools. 

The  chief  efFeot  of  these  changes  was  to  prescribe  a  modified  and  unlfornk 
aurse  In  geography  for  these  schools ;  to  simplify  the  course  in  arithmetic  for 
iris  so  as  to  leave  more  time  for  domestic  economy  and  needlework,  now  com- 
ulsory;  to  separate  hygiene  from  elementary  science,  making  It  compulsory 
or  t)oys  and  girls  in  the  primary  and  middle  schools  but  optional  in  high 
chools,  to  amplify  the  courses  In  elementary  science  and  object  lessons,  and  to 
idd  morals  and  civics  as  a  new  subject  in  primary  and  middle  schools.  Ar- 
•angements  were  made  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  series  of  textbooks  In  the 
ibove  subjects  as  well  as  in  geography. 

To  Burma  also  must  be  given  the  credit  of  effecting  the  most  im- 
portant administrative  change  of  the  five  years,  namely,  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  divisional  boards  to  undertake,  under  the  general  con- 
trol of  the  Educational  Department,  the  administration  of  certain 
branches  of  vernacular  education.  The  methods  of  handling  of  edu- 
cational finances  were  also  so  simplified  when  these  boards  were  created 
as  to  call  to  popular  attention  their  increased  responsibility  for 
vernacular  education.  A  conference  held  in  1916,  participated  in  by 
representatives  of  native  as  well  as  British  education,  cordially  ac- 
cepted the  arrangement,  and  divisional  boards  now  have  charge  of 
all  matters  affecting  vernacular  education,  subject  only  to  the  veto 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 

With  the  stirring  of  ideas  looking  toward  larger  popular  powers 
both  in  government  and  in  education,  and  with  the  demands  for  com- 
pulsory' education,  intangible  in  most  places  and  yet  culminating  in 
the  Bengal  act,  there  has  been  realized  more  thoroughly  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  system  of  education  as  regards  reaching  the  vast  unlet-  ) 
tered  population  of  India.  The  demand  for  mass  education,  scarcely/ 
heard  10  years  ago,  has  now  so  grown  in  volume  as  to  fill  the  jourA 
nals  and  public  press,  and  to  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  attention  ofl 
provincial  legislative  assemblies.  It  has  also  significantly  written 
itself  on  the  mind  of  the  governing  Englishman,  as  is  shown  most 
conclusively  by  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  to  Parliament,  and 
on  Indian  soil  proper  by  the  circular  letter  addressed  in  1917  to  the 
local  governments  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

Grasping  this  demand  in  all  its  causes  and  implications,  the  edu- 
cational officials  of  India  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  it  as  largely  justi- 
fied, and  to  use  it  as  a  powerful  lever  in  their  efforts  toward  thorough- 
going reform.  In  summarizing  the  general  lines  of  progress  made 
during  the  five  years  from  1912  to  1917,  undeniable  on  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  material  sides.  Dr.  Sharp,  educational  commissioner  of 
the  Indian  Empire,  well  sets  forth  what  must  continue  to  be  tho 
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weakness  in  primary  education  in  India  so  long  as  the  masses  are 
unreached : 

But  it  Is  impossible  to  rest  content  with  an  expansion  of  mass  edocatloo  co 
present  lines  or  with  a  system  under  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupOs  are 
infants  stagnating  in  a  creche,  and  the  remainder  glean  only  an  aoqaaintacce 
with  the  three  R's,  and  only  a  small  residue  continue  to  the  stage  wbeic 
some  of  the  fruits  of  this  initial  labor  can  be  reaped.  Given  sofllcient  famis 
and  sufficient  schools,  education  could  probably  be  made  universal  an  m  ctma- 
pulsory  or  on  a  voluntary  basis  within  a  comparatively  short  time;  bat  it 
would  he  an  education  which  in  many  cases  ended  almost  with  the  cradle  aad 
left  39  per  cent  of  its  recipients  totally  illiterate  a  few  years  after  its  cessation. 
This  is  the  real  crux  of  the  problem.  At  the  moment  that  a  boy  reaches  a 
stage  of  reasonable  intelligence  he  also  becomes  a  useful  economic  aaeet  and 
even  if  he  has  not  at  once  to  begin  labor  in  the  field  or  factory,  the  utility 
of  further  study  ceases  to  be  apparent  To  overcome  this  attitade  we  moat 
look  partly  to  better  teaching,  possibly  to  tlie  addition  of  vocational  cIb:^»b^ 
but  mainly  to  the  economic  changes  which  are  slowly  permeating  the  country — 
agricultural  progress,  cooperative  movements,  and  the  growth  of  indostrles 
•  ♦  ♦  .  It  is  on  economic  progress  that  the  future  rests.  We  can  not  expect 
to  see  in  India  a  literate  and  intelligent  proletariat  until  that  progress  baa 
permitted  the  provision  of  the  necessary  funds  for  more  schools  and  more 
efficient  schools  and  brought  about  the  necessary  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people. 

An  interesting  phase  of  primarj'  education  for  native  children  is 
seen  in  that  provided  since  1916  by  the  Government  for  the  children, 
and  more  especially  the  orphans  of  Indians  serving  the  Empire  in 
the  Great  War.  Liberal  grants  have  been  made  to  the  provincial 
school  officials  for  aid  to  such  children  studying  hi  the  primary 
schools  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new  schools  along 
modern  lines  in  localities  where  needed.  A  striking  feature  is  that 
all  such  provisions  are  applicable  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Any 
child  whose  father  is  certified  to  have  been  slain  or  incapacitated  in 
the  service  is  entitled  to  free  primary  education  with  graduated 
allowance  or  to  free  scholarship  in  any  middle  school  or  to  compete 
for  scholarships  in  higher  education.  The  Madras  presidency  led 
the  way  early  in  the  war  in  exempting  the  children  of  actual  com- 
batants in  the  service  from  payment  of  all  fees  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  amount  presented  by  the  women  of  India  as  a  silver 
wedding  gift  to  the  Queen-Empress  has  at  her  request  been  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  children  of  fallen  Indian  soldiers.  The  Bom- 
bay presidency  was  the  first  to  establish  a  technical  school  not  only 

I  for  adolescent  children  but  also  for  disabled  Indian  soldiers  for 

I  instruction  in  the  trades. 

A  problem  unique  to  India  is  the  education  of  backward  and  de- 
pressed classes,  such  as  the  aboriginal,  and  hill  and  forest  tribes, 
the  classes  subject  to  caste  discrimination  and  neglect,  the  criminal 
tribes,  and  the  communities,  religious  and  racial,  which  present  special 
problems.    Naturally  these  classes  vary  so  vastly  from  Province  to 
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Pro\  ince,  and  even  within  the  same  Province,  in  the  causes  imderlji   ^ 
their  c'ondition  and  their  needs,  and  in  the  methorls  to  be  used  in  their 
instruction,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  hiitl  down.     The  directoi 
of  public  instniction  are  unifomily  alive  to  the  appeal  made  by  tin 
classes,  cdTiratiorially  and  so<'ia!l}%  and  a  growing  detcrraination 
minister  adequately  to  them  is  manifest  in  the  last  reports  of  edu 
tion  in  India.     In  this  work  tho  aid  of  the  mission  agenrics  h 
been  invaluable.    By  years  of  patient  toil  they  win  the  confidence  o\ 
these  t  lasses,  learn  their  tongiie,  found  schools,  and  reduce  to  wrii 
ing  languages  which  have  never  been  written. 

Even  more  pathetic  is  the  condition  of  the  depressed  classes,  for 
they  suffer  more  aeutely  from  the  immemorial  tyranny  of  the  caste 
S3rstem.  As  is  evident,  tins  question  is  complicated  by  many  of  the 
most  subtly  difficult  phases  of  Indian  sorial  life.  Here  again  Oovem- 
ment  schools  must  be  supplemented  by  mibsiunaries^  both  Christian 
and  native;  but  throughout  there  must  he  taken  into  account  the 
difhciilty  of  securing  as  teachei's  natives  of  the  better  caste.  Work 
among  the  criminal  tribes,  which  only  a  generation  ago  were 
terror  in  most  of  the  Provinces  of  India,  has  been  steadily  pursui 
An  interesting  fact  is  that  the  most  successful  agency  for  dealing 
with  such  tribes  is  the  Salvation  Army,  wliii-h  has  established  set- 
tiements  remote  from  civilization  and  is  imparting  systematic  indus- 
trial un*l  moral  training.  Unequally  applied,  but  of  general  use  in 
the  education  of  these  classes,  are* such  measures  as  special  in- 
spection under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  scholai-ships  and 
fee  exemptions,  a  special  system  of  hostels  under  moral  control,  in- 
struction in  industries  and  in  weaving,  carpentrj*,  and  silk  cultnre.  ^^ 

The  subject  of  the  teachei*s  upon  whom  primary  vernacidar  educnl^^ 
tion  devolves  is  necessarily  a  most  importunt  one.    The  salaries,  as 
all  the  directoi-s  freely  admit,  are  inadequate,  thoiigh  what  is  doemi 
some  improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  five  years  under  001 
skleralion.    In  the  representative  Provinces  of  Mudras,  Bombay,  Ben 
gal,  and  the  Punjab,  the  average  salary  is,  respectively,  10,^  28,  7.5, 
and  12  rupees.    In  Burma  it  is  the  highest  in  the  Empire,  being  40, 
rupees  per  month.    The  dire  necessity  of  supplementing  salaries  i^M 
various  ways  is  a  significant  commentary  upon  the  real  situation^^ 
Teachers  in  many  places  are  granted  very  precarious  fees;  again,  they 
^erve  as  branc  h  postmaster*s,  an  arrangement  long  criticized*  but  still 
continued  by  the  authorities;  and  in  the  more  remote  settlements  the; 
eke  out  tlicir  salaries  by  having  charge  of  the  cattle  pounds*  sanity 
tion,  and  registration  of  cattle  in  the  district.     As  the  directo] 
re<'ngnize  in  their  reports,  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  teachers  an 
their  place  in  the  public  estimation  can  only  come  from  increase  of 
salaries. 
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SECONDABT  EDUCATION. 

/^The  division  of  secondary  education  into  the  vernacular  and  the 
{  Anglo- vernacular  shows  the  extent  of  the  departure  from  the  uniform 
.character  of  primary  education.  As  regards  the  grading  in  this  di- 
Kdsion,  it  includes  Uie  middle  standard,  whose  exclusive  purpose  is 
to  prepare  boys  for  the  high  stage;  and  the  high  standard^  leading 
directly  to  the  colleges  or  technical  schooL 

The  middle  standard  is,  except  in  the  Central  Provinces,  entirely 
vernacular,  though  in  most  of  the  Provinces  the  study  of  English  on 
the  literary  side  is  begun  with  the  middle  coursea  A  complicating 
element  is  also  found  in  the  fact  that  the  middle  standard  usually 
has  attached  to  it  the  upper  primary  classes.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
case  everywhere  except  in  Bombay  and  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
middle  vernacular  schools  constitute  the  type  usually  found  in  the 
rural  districts;  but  tJbere  is  increasing  complaint  that  boys  of  talent 
and  even  high  caste,  whose  only  opportunity  such  a  school  is,  upon 
its  completion  can  not  easily,  if  at  all,  be  transferred  to  an  English 
schooL 

In  the  few  cases  where  such  a  transfer  can  be  effected  such  a  boy 
finds  himself  without  the  necessary  training  in  English. 

This  problwii  has  been  clearly  seen  by  most  of  the  directors  of 
public  instruction.  To  take  a  representative  Province,  in  Madras 
the  attempt  was  made  to  draw«  sharp  distinction  between  secondary 
and  elementary  education.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  comjiel 
promising  native  boys  to  begin  the  study  of  English  earlier  in  the 
vernacular  school;  but  the  attempt  was  found  impractical,  and  the 
director  reports  that  further  means  will  have  to  be  sought  for  prop- 
erly grounding  native  boys  who  may  be  destined  for  a  professional 
or  public  career,  and  for  protecting  the  secondary  schools  from  a 
large  influx  of  ill-prepared  boys  from  the  elementary  schools. 
/"  The  high  standard,  which  offers  instruction  ranging  from  one  to 
three  years,  is  conducted  solely  through  the  medium  of  English,  and 
prepares  directly  for  college  and  technical  school.  Its  curriculum  is 
modeled  closely  upon  that  of  the  classical  public  schools  of  England, 
puch  as  Eton  and  Rugby.  It  naturally  appeals  almost  exclusively 
to  the  boys  of  Europeans,  and  the  few  native  Indian  boys,  destined 
.  to  governmental  employment,  who  have  enjoyed  unusual  advantages 
»  of  early  training  from  tutors  in  English  and  classics. 

The  "  top-heaviness  "  characteristic  of  the  system  of  education  in 
India  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  secondary  field.  As  this  division 
is  practically  restricted  to  boys,  the  comparison  must  be  instituted 
with  the  number  of  boys  in  the  primary.  This,  in  1917,  was  5,614,- 
633,  being  4.5  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population.  In  secondary 
education,  the  total  enrollment  for  the  same  year  was  approximately 
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1^50,000,  being  1  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population,  and  an 
even  more  striking  in(!rease  of  28.3  per  cent  for  the  quinquennium 
under  consideration.  Here  is  met  the  most  significant  feature  in 
Indian  education,  the  numerical  increase  in  secondary  education. 
This  varies  from  Province  to  Province,  Bengal  marking  the  highest 
percentage,  having  35.8  of  all  the  secondary  schools,  and  36  per  cent 
of  all  the  secondary  pupils  in  India.  But  the  phenomenon  is  marked 
in  them  all.  If  Bengal  may  be  taken  as  representative,  the  director 
finds  the  following  reasons  for  so  extraordinary  a  popularity : 

1.  The  partition  of  Bengal  into  two  governmental  districts  with 
more  effective  admini.strative  and  financial  handling. 

2.  The  fostering  of  education  by  the  Government,  especially 
among  the  Mohammedans,  a  people  traditionally  inclined  to  edu- 
cation. 

3.  The  prevailing  high  mark  of  prosperity,  with  the  consequent 
ambition  of  the  middle  class  to  advance  their  children  by  means  of 
secondary  education  into  professional  careers  and  governmental  civil 
service. 

With  this  phenomenal  increase  in  secondary  education,  however, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  extent  to  which  it  answers  the  needs  of  the  native 
population,  though  in  every  Province  earnest  attempts  have  been 
made  to  make  it  do  so.  The  provincial  governments  have  everywhere 
recognized  their  responsibility  to  provide  facilities  at  the  larger 
centers,  and  have  striven  to  relieve  local  bodies  of  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  secondary  education,  to  leave  local  funds  free  for  use  in 
elementary  instruction,  and  above  all  to  improve  the  salaries  and/ 
living  conditions  of  teachers.  But  after  all  has  been  done,  it  is 
still  recognized  that  the  crowding  of  ill-prepared  native  students 
into  secondary  schools,  the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  inertia  of  the 
primary  schools  remains  an  evil  which  disastrously  affects  the  whole 
system. 

In  1916,  the  Government  of  India  submittejl  an  exhaustive  scheme 
for  the  approval  of  the  several  Provinces,  whose  main  features  were 
the  reorganization  of  the  service  to  which  the  graduates  of  high 
schools  might  aspire,  the  opening  of  additional  high  schools,  the 
systematic  financing  of  middle  English  schools  l>y  the  Government, 
and  a  thorough  overhauling  of  schedules  and  programs  of  studies. 
Another  suggestion  has  been  that  the  provincial  governiAent  pre- 
scribe a  maximum  limit  of,  say,  40  pupils  for  high-school  classes  or 
sections;  Madras  and  Bombay  have  already  adopted  such  a  limit, 
but  the  problem  still  remains  unaffected  by  such  palliative  measures. 
It  has  been  thought  that  the  trouble  lies  with  the  impractical  and 
too  literary  nature  of  the  curricula;  and  therefore  in  the  advanced 
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Provinces,  such  as  Bombay  and  Madras,  science,  drawing,  and  num- 
ual  arts  have  been  made  compulsory  in  many  high  schools,  and  others 
such  as  history  and  geography  have  been  articulated  with  the  life 
of  the  students. 

/  In  short,  while  the  officials  think  that  solid  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  spirit  of  secondaiy  education  and  in  the  sincere  desire 
for  reform,  yet  the  standard  of  secondary  education  is  still  discour- 
agingly  low  because  of  inadequate  staff  and  poor  pay  of  teachers, 
overcrowding  and  defective  discipline.  As  the  educational  commis- 
sioner reports : 

The  apparently  inexlmustiblc  demand  for  secondary  education,  combined 
with  the  difficulty  of  meeting  It  iu  an  adequate  manner,  tends  to  swamp  the 
effects  of  reform.  Existing  schools  are  Improved,  but  new  ones  spring  up,  low- 
ering the  average  of  attainment,  and  undermining  discipline. 

According  to  official  reports  of  the  year  1918,  the  general  condition 
of  secondary  education  throughout  India  at  large  had  shown  little 
improvement  for  several  years  preceding;  but  that  year  marked  the 
introduction,  in  several  Provinces,  of  important  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem of  examinations  in  secondary  schools.  Details  differ  from 
Province  to  Province;  but  the  common  tendency  has  been  to  abolish 
the  old  blanket  permit  of  college  or  university  matriculation,  and 
to  stiffen  up  the  examination  or  leaving  certificate  required  by  the 
individual  secondary  school.  Examination  upon  a  minimum  of  cer- 
tain specified  subjects  is  required.  This  move  is  interesting  as  run- 
ning counter  to  the  trend  of  modem  secondary  educational  thought, 
which,  certainly  in  the  west,  is  setting  ever  more  steadily  toward 
easier  articulation  l)etween  the  secondary  school  and  the  higher  in- 
stitution, and  toward  less  emphasis  upon  examinations  pure  and 
simple.  In  India,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  the  abases 
which  developed  under  the  old  system  of  easy  matriculation,  which 
was  perhaps  chiefly  responsible  for  the  swollen  enrollment  of  the 
higher  institutions  with  their  masses  of  ill-prepared  students, 

A  material  feature  of  secondary  education  in  India  must  not  be 
passed  over  without  notice.  This  is  the  institution  of  the  so-called 
'*  hostel,"  by  which  is  meant  the  boarding  hall  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  school,  with  varying  arrangements  as  to  mess  halls, 
and  presided  over  by  either  the  school  head  or  one  of  the  older  as- 
sistants.^ As  a  large  number  of  native  boys  do  not  live  in  dose 
proximity  to  schools  of  secondary  grade,  and  must  attend  such 
schools  more  or  less  distant,  the  importance  of  the  hostel  in  their 
school  life  can  not  be  overrated.  The  hostels  naturally  vary  ex- 
tremely in  their  character  and  in  the  habits  of  regularity,  method, 
orderliness,  and  cleanliness  which  they  inculcate.  The  negligent 
and  even  criminal  conditions,  with  insanitary  lodgings  and  exposure 
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to  temptations,  which  have  been  discovered  in  many  instances,  have 
aroused  directors  and  students  of  education  to  the  duty  of  tho 
State  to  see  tliat  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  school  population  shall 
live  in  a  wliolesome  environment.  Under  compelling^  cii^cumstances 
as  they  exist  at  present,  it  is  recognized  that  the  hostel  system  caa 
not  be  done  away  with,  but  must  be  accepted,  improved,  and  even 
extendod.  Tho  Pravime  of  Madras  in  partieuliir  (where  one  boy 
in  every  five  in  secondary  schools  lives  away  from  home)  has  grappled 
with  the  situation  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  character  and  condi- 
tions of  the  hostels  within  its  borders. 

COLLEGES  AND  I  KIVERSITIES.  I 

The  Indian  colleges  are  divided  into  those  which  offer  a  genera 
education  and  do  not  especially  prepare  candidates  for  any  pra[, 
fcijsion,  and  those  which  do  prepare  students  for  the  profession^ 
The  former  class  fall  usually  under  the  head  of  colleges  of  arts  andj 
general  science,  themselves  being  subdivided  into  English  and 
oriental  colleges,  with  the  latter  of  which  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
The  arts  colleges,  which  train  students  by  the  medium  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  the  usual  subjects,  are  divided  into  first  and  second 
grade  colleges.  The  latter,  approaching  in  character  and  purposes 
the  American  junior  college,  do  not  confer  a  degree,  Tlie  first- 
grade  college  graduates  the  students  in  all  academic  degrees  and 
even  offers  a  full  graduate  course. 

While  the  colleges  da  not  vary  essentially  in  organization  from 
Province  to  Province,  they  do  vary  decidedly  in  historical  develop- 
ment* in  number,  in  location,  and  in  efficiency.  Madras  represents 
one  extreme  in  the  considerable  number  of  scattered  colleges,  and  of 
the  second-grade  and  mission  colleges;  while  Bombay  and  the 
Punjab  represent  the  other  extreme,  that  of  the  so-called  '^intensive 
cfevelopment,"  grouping  all  eight  of- iierxsoUeges -ki  4bree  great 
centers.  Following  the  English  model,  the  colleges  of  all  Provinces 
are  closely  affiliatM  to  the  universities,  their  courses  and  examina- 
tions, and  even  internal  regulation  and  inspection,  being  prescribed 
directly  by  tlte  universities.  In  certain  Provinres,  as  in  the  case  of 
Bengal,  the  uuivci-sity  has  power  to  annul  the  action  of  the  college 
authorities  in  the  matter  of  students'  appeals  fi-om  decisions  and  in 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  hostels  and  mess  rooms. 

Among  the  pressing  problems  connectctl  with  the  methods  and 
the  success  of  college  instruction,  the  chief  perhaps  arises  from  tho 
fact  that  the  staff  is  usually  ineffective  in  numbt»r  for  the  great  sisgq 
of  the  classes  under  it^  charge*  This  comphiint  is  voiced  in  mo9t 
of  the  reports  of  the  provincial  directors.  The  situation  is  but  an- 
other symptom  of  the  ** top-heaviness"  already  dwelt  upon.  In  1917 
the  colleges  numbered   134,  and  showed  an  enrollment  of  47,000 
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students,  both  native  and  European;  regist^ing  a  percwitage  of 
four-hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  male  population.  an4i 
an  increase  of  60  per  cent  since  1912. 

Within  the  past  five  years  the  question  of  the  exclusive  use  of 
i^nglish  as  the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  has  come  to  the 
front,  after  having  lain  dormant  since  the  early  thirti^  when  Lord 
Macaulay's  famous  minute  convinced  the  Government  of  India  of 
the  necessity  of  English  as  the  only  means  of  instruction.     The 
/Province  of  Bengal  has  led  the  way  in  declaring  for  bilingual  Id- 
1  struct  ion  in  the  courses  of  its  colleges,  the  other  language  being 
\Bengali.     This  decision  was  arrived  at  after  mature  consideration 
of  the  claims  of  all  languages  spoken  in  the  Province  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact  that  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  students 
use  Bengali  as  their  native  tongue  than  any  other.     This  decieaoii, 
furthennore,  does  not  affect  the  subject  or  content  of  courses  offered 
nor  relieve  the  student  from  satisfying  the  requirements  in  Cn^ish 
literature  and  composition  both  at  entrance  and  in  course. 

The  tutorial  system  of  studies,  favored  by  most  directors,  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  English  system,  is  profoimdly  and  adversely 
affected  by  conditions  varying  with  financial  inability,  with  indi- 
vidual numbers  of  students,  and  with  attainments  of  the  tutors  them- 
selves. (The  tutorial  system  is  most  firmly  established  in  the  colleges 
-  of  the  Punjab)  elsewhere  it  has  at  best  a  precarious  footing. 

As  regards  the  con<litions  under  which  the  students  live,  the 
hostel  system  which  has  been  considered  in  seccmdary  education  plays 
also  a  large  part  in  the  colleges.  Because  of  the  maturity  of  collie 
students  as  compared  with  those  in  the  middle  and  high  schools,  tJ» 
system  is  regarded  as  most  successful  in  the  colleges.  The  director 
of  public  instruction  in  Bengal  thus  sommarires  the  place  of  the 
hostel : 

Some  parents  whose  sons  coald  nttend  from  home  are  said  to  prefier  their 
residence  in  hostels  becanee  of  the  good  influence  which  it  exercises.  Other 
meanfi  are  used  to  promote  corporate  life  and  common  interest  In  Calcutta 
(where  residential  arrangements  are  defective)  the  colleges  of  the  university 
acquired  a  fine  building  for  social  gatherings  of  students  and  their  elders. 
In  the  well-managed  colleges  throughout  India  there  is  now  an  esprit  *de  corps 
and  a  vigor  of  life  which  contrasts  refreshingly  with  the  languidly  laborious 
existence  which  less  favorably  situated  students  still  endure.  Athletics,  literary, 
debating,  and  scientific  societies,  and  the  production  of  magazines  are  usual 
features  of  college  life,  taking  to  some  extent  the  place  of  general  reading, 
which  has  not  the  same  attraction  for  Indian  as  for  English  youths. 

^^  The  five  univei*sities  of  India — those  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras, 

the  Punjab,  and  Allahabad — were  founded  within  the  first  30  years 

of  British  rule,  and  until  five  years  ago  were  considered  as  meeting 

^  all  demands  for  the  country.    Their  constitations  are  modeled  largely 

,npon  those  of  the  English  universities:  They  are  governed  by  a 
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chanoellor  (the  Viceroy  or  the  gorernor  of  the  Province),  a  rice 
chancellor,  i^  senate  diversely  made  up  but  along  the  lines  laid  down 
at   Oxford   and  Cambridge,   faculties  and  boards  of  studies,   and 
finally  a  syndicate  in  whom  are  vested  extraordinary  powers  of  ap-/ 
peal  and  review.    With  the  enormous  increase  in  secondary  educa- 
tion^ the  five  years  under  review  saw  the  awakening  of  a  need  for 
additional  universities  of  various  kinds.    The  Hindu  university  at^ 
Benares  and  the  university  at  Patna  opened  their  doors  in  October,^ 
1917;  the  university  of  Mysore,  under  legislative  incorporation  of  tho  . 
Province,  in  July,  1917.    The  Indian  university  for  women,  a  private  / 
institution,  with  scattered  branches  whose  administrative  center  is* 
at  Poona,  was  founded  in  1917. 

The  constitution  and  aims  of  the  first  mentioned  are  significant. 
It  is  frankly  denominational,  admitting  j>ersons  of  all  classes^  caste^ 
and  creeds,  but  imparting  religious  instruction  in  the  Hindu  tenetsj^ 
It  is  sustained!  by  large  private  and  popular  contributions,  and  begins 
on  a  more  independent  plane  than  any  other  hitherto  known.  Tho 
posts  of  chancellor  and  vice  chancellor  will  be  filled  by  the  governing 
body.  It  is  not — as  are  most  of  the  otlier  universities — an  affiliating 
body  controlling  colleges  scattered  over  a  vast  area,  but  its  jurisdic- 
tion is  limited  to  Benares  and  such  colleges  as  may  be  established 
there.  Important  innovations  are  made  in  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  several  bodies  which  govern  it,  of  which  the  main 
features  are  that  administration  is  vested  in  a  court  composed  of 
donors  and  persons  chosen  by  various  bodies,  and  that  all  academic 
control  is  vested  in  a  senate  consisting  not  necessarily  of  teachers  in 
the  university  but  of  outsiders  elected  by  the  senate  itself* 

Of  the  schemes  pending  for  the  establishment  of  additional  uni- 
versities, most  important  is  that  for  a  university  in  Burma.  Tliis 
has  grown  steadily  in  popular  interest  during  the  five  years  under 
consideration,  and  plans  are  ripe  for  fruition  within  the  next  two 
years. 

That  a  new  conception  of  the  purposes  of  higher  educational  train- 
ing is  permeating  those  in  charge  of  Indian  affairs  is  evident  from 
the  summary  of  college  and  university  education  in  India  given  by 
Dr.  Sharp,  educational  conunissioner,  in  his  seventh  quinquennial 
review  (1912-17): 

Thus  two  Unes  of  development  are  running  side  by  side.  The  old  universities 
continue  mainly,  as  they  were  in  the  past  affiUatlng  institutions.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Meantime,  new  universities  are  springing  Into  life — some,  replicas  of  the  old, 
but  with  BmaUer  areas  and  with  an  ^ideavor  at  partial  concentration  around 
the  university  sight;  others  completely  eentraUzed  and  primarily  teaching  In- 
stitutions. It  is  recognized  that  university  problems  in  India  are  of  a  far- 
reaching  nature,  and  that  the  best  professional  advice  is  requisite  at  the 
present  Juncture.  ♦  ♦  •  His  excellency  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  addressing 
the  recipients  of  degrees  at  Calcutta  said:     "Only  the  other  day  I  a^ed  a 
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law  student  why  he  was  taking  up  law,  with  all  ^ts  risks  and  di8appolDtiiMnt& 
He  answered,  What  else  is  there  for  me  to  take  up  2  I  am  not  fsolng  to  diacoai 
his  answer,  but  this  I  will  say,  it  Is  my  sincere  hope,  and  it  is  the  policy  of 
my  Government,  to  endeavor  by  all  means  in  our  power  to  open  up  other 
avenues  of  employment.  So  long  as  students  think  that  the  only  avenues  of 
employment  are  in  the  legal  and  clerical  professions,  so  long  shall  we  get  con- 
gestion and  overcrowding  in  those  professions,  with  consequent  discoiirasi&- 
ment,  disappointment,  and  discontent.  Our  policy  then  is  first  to  secure  that 
there  shall  be  as  many  opportunities  of  a  livelihood  opened  to  the  educated 
classes  and  next  to  endeavor  to  divert  the  students  into  channels  other  than 
those  of  law  and  Government  clerical  employ.*' 


TECHNICAL,    INDUSTRIAL,   AND   AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

The  recognition  of  the  vast  economic  and  social  value  of  practical 
lines  of  education  in  India  has  been  seen  in  the  Montagu -Chelmsford 
Keport.  It  is  also  everywhere  emphasized  in  the  reports  of  the 
directors  of  public  instruction  for  the  several  Provinces.  A  sig- 
nificant trend  is  also  showing  itself  in  the  action  of  the  local  govern- 
ments in  depending  more  and  more  upon  advisory  conmiittees  whose 
duty  it  is  to  study  the  needs  of  the  individual  Province,  peculiarly 
with  reference  to  technical  and  industrial  education,  and  to  give 
cxpeit  advice  both  in  management  and  in  general  poHcy.  The 
adaptation  of  modem  education  to  a  country  like  India,  for  ages  im- 
movable in  her  social  and  educational  ideas,  is  necessarily  most  com- 
plicated. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  to  be  recorded  of  the  five  years 
under  consideration  is  the  work  of  a  committee  representing  the 
Provinces  at  large  upon  the  education  of  civil  engineers.  This  com- 
mittee considered  carefully  such  questions  as  a  low  age  limit  for 
students  entering  engineering  schools,  requii'ements  for  admission 
to  such,  minimum  knowledge  of  English  necessary,  articulation  with 
Government  colleges,  in  short  all  the  problems  confronting  the  de- 
velopment of  an  increasing  body  of  native  students  of  engineering. 

It  is  agreed  that  only  in  the  development  of  such  a  native  body, 
both  in  engineering  and  allied  lines  of  practical  training,  can  meaniS 
be  found  to  stem  the  flow  of  young  Hindus  into  the  law  and  (fov- 
ernment  service. 

The  urgent  need  of  industrial  education  began  to  make  itself  felt 
about  15  years  ago,  when  a  committee  appointed  by  Lord  Curzon 
suggested  an  apprentice  system  maintained  by  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Imperial  Government  encouraged  the  establishment  by  the 
local  governments  of  trade  schools  of  various  grades.  The  next  10 
years  saw  many  schemes,  some  fanciful,  most  too  costly,  and  others 
still  impracticable,  put  into  operation.  In  Madras  and  Bengal  espe- 
:cially  the  schemes  for  industrial  education  in  weaving,  dyeing, 
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mechanical  engineering,  and  plumbing  were  most  practical  and  fruit- 
ful. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  scheme  for  the  State  training 
of  apprentices  was  dropped,  but  led  to  the  establishment  of  Govern^ 
ment  trade  schools,  where  continuation  classes  are  provided  for 
youths  still  in  the  employ  of  various  firms,  an  interesting  anticipa- 
tion of  provisions  in  the  Fisher  Act.  On  the  whole,  however,  indus- 
trial education  in  India  has  hitherto  attained  only  a  limited  measure 
of  success.  The  causes,  racial  and  governmental,  lie  deep  below  the 
surface;  but  that  the  situation  is  capable  of  improvement  and  that 
it  is  improving  is  emphasized  by  the  directors  of  the  advanced 
Provinces. 

The  sign  of  greatest  promise  is  the  existence  of  the  Indian  IndusA 
trial  Commission,  with  its  encouragement  of  practical  instruction  in 
manual  arts  and  domestic  scienc;^  in  the  common  primary  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  report  of  this  commission,  presented  early  in 
1919,  makes  the  radical  recommendation  that  the  general  control  of 
noncoUegiate  industrial  and  technical  education  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Industries,  though  the  cooperation  of 
the  Education  Department  can  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  commis- 
sion feels  that  an  education  purporting  to  train  for  industrial  life 
must  have  direct  organic  connection  with  industries  and  industrial 
employers;  that  teachers  and  inspectors  should  be  trained  by  the 
Industries  Department  not  merely  for  independent  schools  but  also 
for  industrial  and  technical  apprentice  classes  annexed  to  commer- 
cial plants. 

The  Government  of  India  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  agricultural  education  in  India.  This  is  one  subject 
that  is  free  from  complications,  inasmuch  as  its  two  fundamental 
objects — the  improvement  of  agricultural  methods  and  the  better- 
ment of  the  material  and  economic  conditions  of  the  vast  mass  of  the 
people  of  India — confront  all  students  of  the  subject  on  the  threshold. 
To  devise  ways  to  reach  influential  classes,  such  as  the  landed  and 
more  prosperous  cultivating  class,  a  number  of  conferences  partici- 
pated in  by  students  of  general  education  as  well  as  of  agriculture 
have  been  held.  Chief  of  these  was  that  held  in  Simla  in  June,  1917, 
at  which  were  represented  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  It 
recommended  the  foundation  of  agricultural  middle  schools,  the 
specific  training  of  teachers  for  such  schools,  the  adaptation  of  pri- 
mary education  to  rural  needs,  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
college  in  each  of  the  principal  Provinces  of  India,  and  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  the  demonstration  of  improved  methods  and  by  instruc- 
tion brought  to  the  illiterate  tiller  of  the  soil. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  colleges  in  existence  report  a  grave  lack 
of  interest  among  the  people,  as  evinced  by  the  small  number  of 
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students  g^ierally  attending  and  by  tlie  even  more  Berious  lack  of 
demand  for  specially  trained  men  on  the  part  of  the  landholders 
and  agents  of  large  tracts.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  increase 
/interest  in  individual  collies  by  reducing  the  length  of  course  and 
by  offering  practical  courses  rather  than  those  upon  scientific  sub- 
jects. Most  of  tlie  so-called  agricultural  colleges,  accofding  to  re- 
ports, are  very  little  more  than  secondarj'  schools. 

THK   EDUCATION    OF  OIRL.S. 

With  the  stirring  of  reform  movements  in  Government,  and  the 
proposal  to  extend  suffrage  to  women,  the  education  of  women  in 
India  has  become  within  the  five  years  under  consideration  a  burn- 
ing question,  such  as  was  never  anticipated  it  would  be.  Speaking 
generally,  little  provision  is  made  in  the  governmental  schools  of 
India,  vernacular  or  Anglo- vernacular,  for  the  education  of  girls. 
They  are  educated  mainly  in  special  schools,  which  are  generally 
private  except  in  districts  where,  as  in  the  Central  Provinces,  the 
Government  has  taken  over  control.  Only  in  Burma,  where  ex- 
tremely early  marriage  does  not  prevail,  are  the  schools  mixed. 

The  subject  is,  like  so  many  others,  complicated  by  innumerable  tra- 
ditions and  social  limitations.  According  to  the  inspectresses  of  va- 
rious districts,  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  Indian  ladies  of 
position  to  work  upon  local  conmiittees,  in  attracting  women  of 
proper  character,  attainments,  and  caste  to  work  as  teachers,  in  secur- 
ing regular  attendance,  in  inducing  girls  to  remain  in  school  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  and  back  of  ail  in  combating  and  overcom- 
ing the  age-old  hostility  to  educating  women  at  alL  Despite  these 
social  as  well  as  educaticHial  difficulties,  however,  the  great  increase 
of  29.2  per  cent  is  to  be  recorded  for  the  past  five  years  in  the  total 
number  of  native  girls  under  instruction  in  India.  This  for  191G-17 
reached  the  surprising  total  of  nearly  1,300,000  girls.  More  impor- 
tant than  the  increase  in  numbers  is  the  change  which  is  being 
wrought  in  the  attitude  of  the  public,  a  change  which  applies  not  only 
to  the  essentials  of  primary  education,  but  also  to  secondary  schools. 
Authoi'itiee  agree  that : 

lodlun  public  opinion  has  Blowly  changed  from  Its  fbrmer  attitude  of  poBitlre 
dislike  to  the  education  of  women  and  1b  now  much  more  favorable  as  regards 
every  community.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Professional  men  now  wish  to  marry  their  sons  to 
iulucated  j?lrls  who  can  be  in  a  real  sense  companions  and  helpmates;  therefore 
education  Is  beginning  to  be  vaUied  by  porents  as  Improving  the  marriage 
prospects  of  their  daughters. 

.    A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  advance  of  female  education  is 

/due  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  teaching  in  schools  for  girls  is 

better  than  in  those  for  boys.    This  is  especially  pronounced  in  sec- 
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ondary  schools,  both  iJiose  "nnder  mksion  management  and  those,  as 
in  the  Centi*al  Pro\'inces,  maintained  by  the  Government.  Again, 
niCHlern  courses  in  industiial  and  vocational  subjects  have  been  inti'o-^ 
duced  in  many  girls'  schools,  and  increased  uttention  has  been  paid 
to  physical  training.  Here  immediate  results  of  modern  diet  and 
training  have  been  mo^  pronounced. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  women's  education  well  ^ows  how  ' 
closely  related  are  social  and  educational  considerations  in  India./ 
The  institution  of  extremely  eai-ly  marriage,  and  its  concomitant  of" 
a  Lirge  number  of  child  widows  in  the  great  Brahman  States  of 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal,  have  led  sdiool  authorities  to  take 
measures  for  the  education  of  that  element  of  tlie  population  which 
"has  hitherto  been  neglected  and  led  a  sad  and  useless  life.  For  the 
most  part  such  Brahman  child  widows  are  di^inctly  intelligeait  and 
their  training  as  teachers,  especially  for  secondary  schools,  has 
been  attended  with  maiked  success.  The  school  authorities  see  in 
this  a  powerful  incenti^-e  toward  the  popularizing  of  secondary 
education  amongst  the  Hindu  people. 

A  word  sliould  be  said  as  to  the  encroachment  of  English  educa- 
tion for  girls  upon  the  vernacular  education.  From  all  reports,  the 
appreciation  of  English  education  is  .growing,  largely  because  In  the 
public  mind  English  influences  are  held  responsible  for  the  ddst- 
ence  of  any  education  for  women  .at  all.  Some  authorities  see  the 
future  of  girls'  education  as  lying  in  a  judicious  extension  of  the  mid- 
dle English  schools,  whose  graduates  should  furnish  a  nucleus  of  edu- 
cated opinion  as  well  as  a  trained  corps  of  teachers.  The  director 
of  public  instruction  for  Bengal  vigorously  summarizes  the  situ- 
ation : 

We  inay  at  least  hope  that  in  deaUng  with  the  education  of  girls,  we  shall 
not  repeat  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  In  the  education  of  boys.  Tliere 
^-iU  be  no  excuse  if  we  do,  for  Uie  girls  of  Bengal  with  comparatively  few  excep- 
tions do  not  liave  to  "be  trained  to  scramble  in  the  open  market  for  a  Uvinj; 
*  *  ♦  For  many  years  yet  secondary  and  higher  education  will  be  confine<l 
to  the  few.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  so  to  order  things 
that  the  education  given  will  be  a  reality?  There  is  only  one  way  of  accom- 
pUslilng  tlds,  and  that  Is  by  securing  cultured  and  sympathetic  women  to  work 
as  inspectresses  and  in  colleges  and  schools  and  by  giving  these  women  as  free 
a  Imnd  a  possible.  If  we  det(»rmlne  to  do  this  and  do  not  shrink  from  the  bill — 
it  will  not  be  an  unlimited  liability — ^we  shall  be  ghtng  Indian  women  a  chance. 

EDUCATIOK  OF  MOHAMMEDANS. 

The  discussion  of  Indian  education,  as  has  been  seen,  centers,  pre- 
dominantly around  that  of  the  native  population.  Up  to  this  point 
general  lines  have  been  laid  down  which  include  all  races  and  creeds 
without  discrimination.  But  there  is  an  element  of  the  native  popu- 
lation so  distinct  and  so  tenacious  of  creed  and  customs  that  special 
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mention  must  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the  Mohammedan  population 
of  British  India,  which  comprises  (1917)  58,000,000  souls,  or  slightly 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total.  It  is  the  only  racial  group  whose 
adjustment  to  the  uniform  educational  system  of  the  country  once 
seemed  fraught  with  grave  difficulties.  Biit  time  has  brought  taet 
and  understanding  to  the  authorities  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Mohamedans.  Racial  and  religious  barriers  have  been  so  broken 
down  that  in  the  Provinces  showing  the  highest  Mohamedan  popula- 
Ition — Bengal,  the  Punjab,  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province,  and  in 
'some  of  the  native  administrations  under  British  protection — tiic 
.  Mohammedans  had  proportionately  a  larger  number  of  children  in 
the  lowest  vernacular  schools  recognized  by  the  Government  than  any 
other  race. 

But  there  are  certain  difficulties  still  inherent  in  the  situation. 
The  Mohammedan  religious  authorities  require  the  child  to  attend 
the  Mosque  before  he  does  any  other.  This  results  in  the  Mohamme- 
dan boy's  commencing  his  regular  schooling  at  a  later  age  than  the 
average.  The  alien  languages  to  be  learned,  and  the  poverty  of 
large  sections  of  Mohammedan  conmtiunities  (where  many  converts 
are  from  the  depressed  classes)  have  worked  to  reduce  the  numbers 
in  the  higher  standards  of  the  primary  vernacular  schools  mate- 
.rially,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

A  further  important  element  in  the  situation  is  the  small  number 
of  Mohammedans  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  Government  system. 
This  is,  among  others,  a  result  of  the  strict  religious  obligations 
laid  by  purely  Mohammedan  education  upon  its  graduates  to  re- 
main faithful  to  Islamic  teachings.  Thus  conditions  for  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  Mohammedan  faith  are  not  favorable  to  the 
development  of  confidence  in  the  Government  schools.  In  Bengal 
the  authorities  have  steadily  endeavored  to  develop  such  confidence 
by  special  concessions  to  Mohammedans  and  the  assignment  of  a 
large  proportion  of  official  posts  to  be  filled  by  them. 

None  of  the  measures  indicated,  however,  has  been  i*ecognized 
as  adequately  meeting  the  situation,  and  the  authorities  have  re- 
peatedly authorized  the  Mohammedans  to  start  their  own  schools 
under  their  own  committees,  with  full  facilities  for  religious  in- 
struction and  observance.  Such  schools  are:  (l)Those  which  teach 
the  ordinary  course  of  elementary  subjects;  (2)  those  which  started 
as  native  schools  but  have  modified  the  prescribed  curriculum;  and 
(3)  those  which  are  indifferent  to  government  recognition  and  have 
their  own  scheme  of  studies.  The  number  of  Mohammedan  schools 
necessarily  varies  widely  from  Province  to  Province,  secondary 
schools  being  specially  well  developed  among  them.  In  Bengal 
especially  there  is  the  unique  combination  of  what  are  really  middle 
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English  schools  with  separate  departments  using  Arabic  as  a  medium 
>f  instruction  and  teaching  Arabic  literature. 

Three  colleges  are  maintained  by  the  Mohammedans,  which  mark 
I  distinct  advance  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  turbulent  quarrels 
3f  Uie  frontier  tribes,  many  students  being  drawn  from  the  non- 
Mohammedan  population.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  col- 
lege education  among  the  Mohammedans  in  Bengal,  and  the  next 
few  years  bid  fair  to  see  additional  colleges  initiated  to  meet  this 
demand. 

To  sum  up  the  situation:  The  English  educational  officials  are 
nmcli  encouraged  by  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Mo- 
hammedans resorting  to  the  schools  giving  instruction  along  modem 
lines.  Indeed,  the  number  of  Mohammedan  pupils  has  steadily 
grown  to  be  larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  this  group  than 
those  of  all  races  and  creeds  together.  The  increase  of  Moham- 
medan pupils  in  the  Government  schools  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
even  among  this  stubborn  group — 

the  ohl  prejudice  against  modern  forms  of  thought  and  exclusive  adherence 
to  tho  ortho<lox  subjects  are  dying  away.  Views  are  broadening.  It  Is  seen 
that  Instruction  in  special  schools  Is  often  Inferior — if  only  because  the  staff 
is  Inferior.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  special  school  that  teaches  unnecessary  or  useless 
subjects  Is  waning  In  popularity.  The  cry  is  still  for  special  institutions,  but 
of  the  type  that  will  fit  the  Musselman  for  the  developments  of  modem  Ufa 
while  yet  keeping  him  a  Musselman. 

EDUCATION  OF  EUROPEANS  IN  INDIA. 

While  the  study  of  Indian  education  primarily  concerns  itself 
with  instruction  imparted  to  native  children,  who  comprise  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  all  school  children  throughout  the  Indian 
Empire,  yet  the  education  of  the  children  and  youth  of  European 
descent  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  nature  of  things  a  different 
background  of  tradition  and  inheritance  is  possessed  by  the  Euro- 
pean, and  his  children,  no  matter  how  humble  or  to  what  employ- 
nient  destined,  have  essentially  another  outlook  on  life  from  that  of 
the  native,  and  in  most  instances  children  of  European  descent, 
whether  pure  or  mixed,  retain  European  habits  and  modes  of  life. 
As  late  as  the  close  of  the  past  century  social  distinction  brought 
about  the  result  that  children  of  English  officials  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land in  early  infancy,  there  to  be  educated,  or  in  the  more  healthful 
hill  Provinces  special  schools  were  privately  organized  and  main- 
tained for  them.  At  the  same  time  the  children  of  the  poorer  Euro- 
peans and  those  of  mixed  blood  were  left  to  be  educated  largely  by 
diarity  and  in  schools  especially  founded  by  private  and  religious 
benefactions. 
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Of  recent  years  not  only  has  the  European  popuhition  of  the  lead- 
ing Provinces  of  India  incu^ased  exceedingly  with  th©  devclojKnent  of 
commerce  and  industries,  but  it  has  oome  to  be  rerognizod  as  the 
joaoral  duty  of  an  enlightened  State  to  assume  the  instructkm  of  aU 
ichildre^  whose  domestic  circumstances  can  not  afford  tbem  adequate 
schooling.  The  original  character  of  the  schools  for  Europeau  chil- 
dren has,  however,  remained,  and  even  where  governmental  ^mnts 
are  assigned  it  is  usually  to  schools  founded  and  managed  on  re- 
ligious and  denominational  lines.  In  return  for  the  grant  of  aid  the 
Government  does  not  always  require  a  share  in  the  managenaent 
'  The  case  of  Bengal  may  be  taken  as  representative.  Out  of  70  insti- 
tutions for  the  training  of  European  children  only  5  are  managed  by 
the  Government;  15  are  undenominational,  most  of  th^n  being 
.schools  maintained  by  the  industrial  corporations  for  the  oliildren 
}of  their  employees;  the  remainder,  59,  belong  to  various  religious 
bodies.  This  denominational  character,  although  the  powerful  fac- 
tor in  the  existence  of  such  schools,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
leading  to  some  waste  of  effort,  and  the  Government  has  begun  to 
encourage  the  consolidation  of  such  schools  wherever  local  condi- 
tions make  it  possible.  Such  schools  are  visited  by  a  special  inspector 
in  each  of  the  larger  Provinces,  but  beyond  good  sanitary  and  health 
conditions  no  very  rigid  requirements  are  exacted. 

In  Provinces  and  districts  where  denominational  and  j>rivate 
schools  have  not  been  founded  the  Government  has  addressed  itself 
seriously  to  the  long-neglected  question  of  the  education  of  Euro- 
peans. Since  the  historic  conference  on  this  branch  of  education 
held  at  Simla  in  1912,  presided  over  by  the  governor  of  the  Punjab, 
and  including  representatives  of  the  various  interests  of  European 
life  in  India,  interest  has  steadily  grown.  The  system  of  cxMupul- 
fiory  education,  of  which  the  conference  declared  itself  in  favor,  met 
surprising  opposition  from  the  local  govenunents,  the  claim  being 
made  that  the  voluntary  system  of  attendance  was  found  to  be 
working  effectively.  This,  however,  has  been  questioned  by  social 
workers  in  the  lai^e  cities.  Especially  in  the  city  of  Madras  the  im- 
perial grant  of  30,000  rupees  for  the  extensicm  of  education  antong 
the  poorer  classes  was  gratefully  welcomed  in  consideration  of  the 
undeniably  lai^e  number  of  European  children  not  reached. 

Separate  European  education  naturally  enrolls  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  pupils  in  the  primary  stages.  Embracing  the  middle 
school,  9,  10,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  11  grades  are  offered,  the  sub- 
jects being  practically  the  same  as  those  taught  in  corresjxmding 
European  schools.  An  interesting  feaiune  is  that  the  second  language 
required  may  be  either  Latin  or  a  modern  European  language  or  an 
Indian  vernacular.  In  regard  to  high-school  work,  the  conference 
above  referred  to  recommended  for  the  high  schools  for  boys  a  more 
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J  modem  and  practical  curriculum  with  a  few  bchoois  vvhicli  should 
'    prepare  boys  for  the  universities  and  the  professions  and  be  called 
^  collegiate  schools.    The  latter  clause,  however,  owing  to  tiie  disagree- 
J   Hient  of  loiJil  governments  and  the  Imi^rial  Govenmient  of  India, 
'    whicrh  thought  the  need  amply  met  by  practical  training,  was  not 
^    put  into  execution.^    As  a  i^atter  of  fact  the  peculiar  defect  of  Euro- 
i    pean  governmental  education  in  India  is  that  it  makes  scant  provi< 
>    sion  for  continuing  the  education  of  promising  boys.     A  few  en- 
deavor to  go  to  England,  and  those  unjtble  to  do  tliis  are  admitted 
to  the  colleges  for  Indians,  where  they  enjoy  all  advantages.    Most 
of  the  directoi's  report  satisfactory  progress  in  the  Euroi>enn  schools 
in  their  Provinces,  and  interest  in  this  field  is  shown  by  the  proposal 
for  a  training  college  for  teachers  in  southern  India.    Methods  and 
instruction  aie  reported  as  still  improving,  in  spite  of  the  losbes  of 
many  teachers  to  military  service. 

TRAINIXO  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  broa<l  distinction  between  tike  English  and  the  vernacular 
schools  is  also  carried,  out  in  the  classification  of  teachers.  Teachers 
trained  in  the  English  schools  serve  in  secondary  schools  exclusively; 
teachers  trained  in  the  vernacular  institutions  serve  almost  exclu- 
sively in  primary  schools  but  to  some  extent  also  in  secondary 
schools.  The  former  class  are  trained  according  to  English  methods  i 
in  the  15  special  colleges  and  call  for  no  further  notice.  The  lattery 
are  of  great  importamre  in  the  system  of  Indian  education,  but  their 
training  lacks  much  of  being  what  it  should  be.  Tlie  Grovernment  of 
India  has  always  been  alive  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  supply  of 
teachers  for  primary  schools  adequate  both  in  number  and  in  attain- 
ments; but  progress  has  been  hampered  in  tlie  many  ways  already 
shown  in  the  ti^atment  of  primary  education. 

In  August,  1916,  the  Government  of  India  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  local  governments  pointing  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  many  Provinces  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary, 
and  primary  schools,  and  suggesting  as  a  minimum  standai'd  that 
the  numl)er  of  teachers  to  be  trained  in  each  year  should  not  be  less 
than  the  number  of  new  teachers  who  must  be  provided  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  have  died  or  resigned  or  to  meet  the  demands 
created  by  the  extension  of  education.  Since  then  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  effected,  but  no  improvement  can  be  fnnda- 

*  It  1r  IntGrestlnff  to  record  that  this  problem  was  attempted  in  Madra.<*,  whero  a  very 
proffreBslve  schedule  of  studies,  allowing  three  alternatlTe  courses,  has  bo(>n  Introduced 
in  the  middle  schools.  The  first  was  for  pupils  who  did  not  intend  to  pursue  their  edu- 
cation;  the  second  prepared  for  the  high  school  with  studios  leading;  to  colloge  and 
nniTerslty;  and  the  third  prepared  for  business.  Madras  also  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  provide  especial  rocatlooal  and  domestic  economy  trmining,  an  example 
which  hm«  since  been  followed  by  some  of  the  schools  in  Bombay. 
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mental  unless  the  teacher's  profession  is  so  elevated  socially  and 
financially  as  to  attract  an  adequate  number  of  candidates  of  the 
proper  stamp.  This  has  been  attempted  by  increasing  salaries,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  applicants 
in  many  Provinces,  if  not  to  elevate  the  quality.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 190,000  teachers  of  the  vernaculv?  barely  60,000  are  trained. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  serious.  If  the  wastage  of  twich- 
ers  of  the  vernacular  be  estimated  at  6  per  cent  each  year,  the  train- 
ing institutions  should  turn  out  12,000  teachers  a  year.  But  in  1917 
the  number  turned  out  was  only  a  little  below  9,000.  Thus  the  nor- 
mal supply  is  not  maintained,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase  necess- 
ary for  extension. 
/   Students  enrolled  in  the  higher  vernacular  training  institutions 

'  are  required  to  have  completed  the  middle  course  in  the  vernacular 
or  Anglo-vernacular  schools,  and  upon  graduation  they  are  certifi- 
cated to  be  teachers  in  secondary  vernacular  schools  or  to  be  head- 
masters  of   primary   schools.      These   are   the   distinctive    normal 

\schools,  their  training  extending  over  periods  of  from  one  to  three 
years  according  to  the  Province  concerned.  Schools  of  a  lower  type 
are  attended  by  students  who  have  completed  only  the  upper  primary 
grades,  and  they  offer  shorter  courses  for  the  training  of  ordinary 
teachers  in  primary  schools. 

It  is  the  improvement  in  the  students  frequenting  this  latter  class 
of  schools  that  is  the  task  of  supreme  importance  in  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  several  Provinces  differ  in  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  lines  of  teacher  training,  and 
in  the  content  and  thoroughness  of  the  courses  offered.  The  prob- 
lem of  improvement  has  been  most  seriously  attacked  in  the  Province 
of  Madras,  where,  as  the  report  shows,  modem  methods  are  much 
needed : 

As  regards  the  methods  followed  in  the  training  schools,  criticism  and  model 
lessons  are  generally  suitably  conducted.  A  weaker  point  In  the  training  is 
the  work  in  the  practicing  section.  With  the  existing  nunfbers  It  is  difficolt 
to  give  the  students  sufficient  practical  work,  nor  does  it  appear  tp  be  suffi- 
ciently recognized  that  the  practical  work  done  must  be  thoroughly  supervised, 
ecrutinlzed,  and  discussed  with  the  students.  The  teaching  of  the  subjects  of 
general  education  is  variously  reported  upon.  With  their  better  staffs,  the 
Qovemment  schools  are  better  than  the  aided.  Nature  study  seems  to  be 
the  weakest  subject  and  garden  work  poor.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Criticisms  are  also 
.heard  of  the  teaching  of  geography  and  the  vernacular.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, real  progress  appears  to  have  been  made. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  the  note  of  encouragement  and  optimism  voiced  in 
the  reports  of  the  several  directors  of  public  instruction  seems  justi- 
fied,  and  a  net  result  of  progress  during  the  quinquennium  is  to  be 
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recorded  despite  the  retrogression  in  certain  districts  and  in  certain 
branches  of  education  which  are  inseparable  from  the  economic  and 
other  effects  of  the  war.  As  Dr.  Sharp  smnmarizes  the  situation  in 
Ills  conchiding  paragraph  upon  the  general  progress  of  education  in 
India : 

There  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  while  pubUc  Interest  in  education  has  in- 
creased, public  opinion  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  often  remains  crude  and  un- 
formed. Press  utterances  are  frequently  actuated  by  vested  interests  or  poUti- 
cal  motives.  The  criticism  of  measures  of  reform  is  attractive  and  the  student 
community  is  a  valuable  political  asset  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  is  a  tendency  to  lower 
standards  and  to  oppose  their  improvement.  Publicists  support  pupils  in  acts 
of  indiscipline,  openly  blaming  the  teachers  and  deprecating  punishment 
•  ^  ♦  Below  these  manifestations  there  is  a  great  body  of  sound  public 
opinion.  Nor  is  it  always  inarticulate.  An  important  section  of  the  press  has, 
during  the  quinquennium,  approached  educational  questions  in  the  spirit  of  the 
educator.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  But  before  a  thoroughly  sound  advance  can 
be  made  it  Is  essential  that  educational  questions  should  be  regarded  on  their 
own  merits,  that  the  teacher  should  come  into  his  owm  and  that  due  values 
should  be  set  upon  the  re^jective  merits  of  knowledge  and  of  understanding. 
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Egypt  was  declared  a  British  protectorate  on  December  18,  1914. 
The  ruler  imder  the  title  of  sultan,  formerly  khedive,  and  the  Coimcil 
of  Ministers  form  the  government.  The  authority  of  Great  Britain 
is  vested  in  the  British  Resident,  the  British  advisers  of  each  minis- 
try, and  inspectors  of  the  various  departments  in  the  14  Provinces. 
Education  is  controlled  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  or  the  central 
authority  and  the  councils,  or  the  local  authority  for  education. 
No  close  cooperation  exists  between  these  two  kinds  of  bodies.  The 
majority  of  the  population  is  illiterate.  According  to  the  1907 
census,  96  per  cent  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  At  present  only 
3  per  cent  of  the  population  are  attending  elementary  schools.  A 
scheme  is,  however,  under  way  which  aims  to  establish  efficient 
schools  for  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  population  within  the  next  30 
years.  The  net  expenditure  of  the  Egyptian  Government  on  educa- 
tion represents  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  annual  budget.  This  sum 
is  intended  primarily  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Europeanized 
course  of  education  designed  to  fit  Egyptians  for  various  branches 
of  the  public  service  and  for  professional  careers.  The  education  of 
the  masc;es  is  intrusted  to  provincial  councils  or  the  local  authorities, 
who  make  provision  for  elementary  schools  in  their  areas. 

BUIXSET. 

The   expenditure   of    the   Ministry    of    Education    for    1918-19 
amounts  to  $2,858,941,  which  is  an  increase  of  $548,216  over  the  esti- 

^  Based  upon  the  Dote  of  tbe  Ministry  of  Education  on^  edacatlonal  organization  and 
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mates  of  the  preceding  year,  when  the  credits  granted  were  lower  by 
$186,727  than  the  prewar  level  of  1914-15. 

Education  of  Egypt  is  now  clearly  crystalizing  into  two  systems: 
The  Europeanized,  which  aims  at  providing  education  chiefly  for 
the  wealtliier  circles  of  society,  and  the  vernacular,  which  aims  at 
providing  a  practical  education  for  the  rest  of  the  population.  The 
Europeanized  system  is  modern.  The  vernacular  is  old  and  indig- 
enous. The  primary  schools  form  the  basis  of  the  Europeanized 
system. 

INFANT   CLASSES    AND   SCHOOLS. 

Infant  classes  are  at  present  provided  in  girls'*  primary  schools 
only.  As  some  knowledge  of  reading  is  required  for  entrance  to 
primary  schools,  the  ministry  is  making  provision  for  the  establidi- 
ment  of  two  infant  schools  for  boys,  one  in  Cairo  and  one  in 
Alexandria. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  Ministry  of  Education  at  present  maintains  30  boys'  primary 
schools,  attended  by  6,716  pupils.  The  provincial  councils  nmintain 
27  boys'  primary  schools,  attended  by  2,892  pupils,  and  give  grants 
in  aid  to  14  private  primary  schools  attended  by  1,985  pupils.  There 
are  also  42  other  private  boys'  primary  schools,  attended  by  7,990 
boy  pupils,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

The  girls'  primary  education  is  provided  at  present  in  three  Grov- 
ernment  primary  girls'  schools,  attended  by  491  pupils.  The  pro- 
vincial councils  maintain  10  primary  schools  attended  by  993,  and 
give  grants  in  aid  to  two  other  schools  with  an  attendance  of  227. 
There  are  also  under  the  inspection  of  the  ministry  15  private 
girls'  schools,  attended  by  1,726  pupils.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion has  thus  under  its  control  or  under  inspection  113  boys'  pri- 
mary schools  attended  by  19,  592  pupils  and  30  girls'  primary  schools, 
attended  by  3,437  pupils. 

The  staff  in  the  primary  schools  is  exclusively  Egyptian,  and  all 
the  instruction  is  given  in  Arabic.  The  curriculum  comprises  the 
ordinary  elementarj^  subjects.  English  is  also  taught  In  gfirls' 
schools  stress  is  laid  on  training  in  domestic  subjects  (cooking, 
laundry,  housewifery,  and  home  hygiene).  The  course  in  boys' 
schools  lasts  four  years;  in  girls'  schools  sixj  the  first  two  years 
constituting  infant  classes. 

The  instruction  in  the  Government  primary  schools  is  not  free, 
but  some  provision  is  made  for  necessitous  children  in  the  primary 
schools  belonging  to  the  provincial  councils  and  private  benevolent 
societies. 

The  primary  education  certificate,  formerly  awarded  upon  the 
completion  of  the  primary  school,  qualified  the  pupils  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Government  service.    This  attracted  a  large  number  of 
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pupils  who  did  not  intend  to  pursue  higher  studies  and  were  thus 
diverted  from  taking  up  a  jnore  practical  course  /of  studies.  This 
defect  was  remedied  in  1915  when  the  primary  education  certificate 
vas  abolished.  In  its  stead  was  instituted  an  entrance  examination 
for  admission  to  secondary  schools.  By  tliis  reform  the  primaiy 
course  lost  its  mark  of  self-completeness  and  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  initial  stage  of  the  Europeanized  system. 

THE    VERNACUL.\R    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

•  The  Temacular  elementaiT  schools,  called  maktab.=;,  aim  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  population  at  large.  The  course  lasts  four  years, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  elementary  subjects,  includes  the 
study  of  the  Koran  and  the  tenets  of  Islam.  In  girls'  schools  stress 
is  laid  on  domestic  science.  The  standard  in  maktab  schools  is  far 
below  that  maintained  in  the  primary  schools.  Improvements  are 
l)eing  introduced  gradually.  In  the  Government  and  in  a  number 
of  other  maktabs,  teachers  are  paid  fixed  salaries  instead  of  being 
dependent  on  school  fees.  In  some  places,  as  for  instance  in  Alex- 
andria, private  maktabs  are  being  bought  out  by  a  special  com- 
mission and  turned  into  municipal  schools  under  the  inspection  of 
the  ministry.  At  present  the  ministry  maintains  from  its  own  budget 
two  maktabs  with  209  pupils  and  manages  or  inspects  4,203  malctabs 
attended  by  282,063  pupils. 

mOIIFUt  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

These  sghools  aim  to  supplement  the  meager  education  received  in 
the  maktab  schools.  There  are  at  present  16  higher  elementary  schools 
attended  by  742  boys  and  226  g.irls.  These  schools  are  supported  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  provincial  council.  Tlie  boys' 
higher  elementary  schools  are  of  two  types,  urban  and  rural,  with 
a  four  years'  course  each.  The  rural  schools  offer,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  literary  subjects,  lessons  in  rural  science  and  native  study,  men- 
suration and  surveying,  and  practical  w^ork  in  the  school  garden,  as 
well  as  a  certain  amount  of  manual  training.  The  urban  schools 
have  an  industrial  bias.  The  school  schedule  provides  among 
other  subjects  for  lessons  on  materials,  machines,  and  manufactures, 
as  well  as  for  a  large  amount  of  manual  training.  These  schools 
represent  a  new  development  in  Egj'pt.  The  manual  training  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  means  of  mental  training.  The  pupils,  it  is  claimed, 
show  great  delight  in  manual  work,  and  this  reacts  favorably  on 
their  book  work.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  this  new 
type  of  schools  the  fees  have  been  considerably  reduced.  In  the 
girls'  higher  elementary  schools  the  course  is  limited  to  three  years. 
The  instruction  is  practical,  more  than  one-third  of  the  time  being 
devoted  to  domestic  training  (needlework,  cookery,  laundry  work, 
housewifery,  household  accounts,  and  home  hygiene). 
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SECONDAKY  SCHOOLS. 

Secondary  schools  are  the  product  of  the  Europeanized  sjrstem. 
The  ministry  maintains  at  present  six  secondary  schools  and  ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  open  a  seventh.  The  schools  are 
attended  by  2,442  pupils.  There  are  also  28  private  secondary  sdioob, 
attended  by  4,643  pupils.  In  1913  the  ministry  inaugurated  a 
system  of  grants  in  aid  to  private  secondary  schools.  This  had  a 
marked  effect  in  improving  the  equipment  and  efficiency  of  these 
schools.  Tlie  ministry  has  thus  under  its  control  or  under  inspectidli 
34  secondary  schools,  attended  by  7,085  pupils.  There  are  at  present 
no  departmental  secondary  schools  for  girls,  although  the  ministry 
is  planning  to  create  a  girls'  high  school  for  the  children  of  the  wdl- 
to-do  classes.  The  secondary  course  for  boys  extends  over  four  years, 
branching  out  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  into  two  divisions, 
literary  and  scientific.  The  syllabus  for  the  first  two  years  comprises 
Arabic,  English,  history  and  geography,  mathmematics,  elementary 
physics  and  drawing,  as  well  as  physical  training.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  while  the  teaching  of  Arabic  and  English  is  con- 
tinued, pupUs  in  the  literary  course  begin  the  study  of  French  and 
follow  an  extended  course  in  history  and  geography,  while  pupils  in 
the  scientific  course  do  not  take  up  the  study  of  a  second  foreign 
language  but  devote  their  time  to  extra  work  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  drawing.  The  secondary  examination  is  taken  in  two  stages. 
Part  I  after  the  second  year  and  Part  II  on  the  completion  of  the 
course. 

^^  INTERMEDIATE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Admission  to  the  intermediate  technical  schools  is  based  on  the 
primary  course  of  study.  The  technical  schools  comprise  the  Bulak 
Technical  School,  the  Intermediate  School  of  Commerce,  both  in 
Cairo,  and  the  Intermediate  School  of  Agriculture  at  Mushtohor. 
The  Bulak  school  has  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  the  school  of 
commerce  and  that  of  agriculture  only  three  years.  The  Bulak 
Technical  School  is  organized  in  three  sections — building  construc- 
tion, mechanical  and  electrical,  and  arts  and  crafts.  The  first  two 
schools  are  under  the  department  of  technical  education  (a  branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education) ;  the  last  is  under  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  also  maintains  model  workshops  at 
Bulak,  Mansura,  and  Assiut,  which  are  attended  by  743  pupils.  In 
addition,  the  provincial  councils  maintain  12  trades  schools,  attended 
by  1,643  boys.  There  are  also  five  trades  schools,  attended  by  531 
boys  and  156  girls,  in  the  governorates.  These  nondepartmental 
trades  schools  receive  grants  in  aid  from  the  department  of  tech- 
nical education.    The  Ministry  of  Education  also  maintains  one 
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domestic  school  and  inspects  two  private  schools.  Agricultural 
education  is  provided  at  nine  agricultural  schools,  attended  by  473 
boys.  These  schools  receive  grants  in  aid  from  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  responsible  for  the  inspection  of  the  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  COLLEGES  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  training  of 
teachers,  both  men  and  women,  for  service  in  the  maktabs.  It  was 
only  in  1903  that  the  first  elementary  training  college  was  estab- 
lished. At  present,  in  addition  to  the  two  men's  training  colleges 
and  two  wcmien's  training  colleges  maintained  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  there  are  in  existence  13  training  colleges  for  men  and 
10  for  women  teachers,  supported  by  the  provincial  councils.  The 
four  Government  colleges  are  attended  by  196  men  and  396  women. 
No  fees  are  charged,  and  in  two  women's  colleges  the  students  are 
lodged  and  boarded  free.  The  23  provincial  council  colleges  are 
attended  by  1,059  men  and  353  women.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion has  thus  under  its  control  or  inspection  27  elementary  training 
colleges,  attended  by  1,255  men  and  749  women. 

The  elementary  training  college  course  extends  over  three  years. 
The  men's  colleges  are  at  present  recruited  mainly  direct  from  the 
maktabs,  but  also  largely  from  the  mosque  schools;  the  women^s 
colleges  are  recruited  direct  from  the  maktabs.  At  present  evening 
classes  are  held  in  the  Bulak  Elementary  Training  College  for 
teachers  in  maktabs  in  order  to  improve  their  competence  in  kinder- 
garten methods  and  physical  training.  As  the  existing  higher 
women's  college  does  not  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for 
the  women's  elementary  training  colleges  and  for  the  girls'  higher 
elementary  schools,  the  ministry  has  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
some  other  source  of  supply.  In  1917  it  created  a  supplementary 
course  in  the  Bulak  Elementary  Training  College,  11  students  re- 
maining to  be  trained  as  teachers  of  general  subjects  and  6  as  domes- 
tic science  teachers.  The  experiment  having  proved  satisfactory, 
the  ministry  has  now  developed  the  scheme  by  extending  the  course 
to  a  second  year.  A  third  section  was  added  for  the  training  of 
kindergarten  teachers  for  the  new  infant  schools  and  the  infant 
classes  in  the  girls'  primary  schools. 

NASRIA  TRAINING  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  FOR  CADIS. 

Apart  from  the  University- of  Al  Azhar  and  the  other  mosque 
schools,  the  Nasria  Training  College  and  the  school  for  Cadis  form 
the  culmination  of  the  vernacular  system. 

The  standard  of  admission  to  the  Nasria  Training  College  is 
very  low.  The  college  has  now' 318  students,  all  of  whom  receive 
their  training  free.  The  course  extends  over  five  years.  Its  special 
129488*— 10 7  r^  I 
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purpose  is  to  train  sheiks  as  teachers  of  Arabic,  the  Koran^  and 
tenets  of  Islam  for  service  in  tlie  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  school  for  Cadis,  which  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  com- 
prises two  sections,  a  lower  section  for  training  clerks  and  a  higher 
section  for  training  judges,  both  for  service  in  the  Moslem  courts. 
The  lower  course  occupies  four  years  and  the  higher  course  five 
years.    In  addition  to  free  education,  the  students  receive  a  bursary. 

HIGHER    COLL£GES. 

The  higher  colleges,  based  cm  the  Europeanized  system,  include 
the  School  of  Medicine,  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  En- 
gineering, and  the  Sultania  Training  College  under  the  Ministry 
of  Education;  the  School  of  Law,  under  the  Ministry  of  Justice: 
and  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Veterinary  School,  under  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  principal  facts  with  reference  to  the  various  higher  colleges 
are  shovni  in  the  following  table : 

Courses  and  students  in  the  hiffher  eoUcges. 


Hi^rooUcK«8. 

oourse. 

Number 

o( 
students. 

*             Higher  coUe«BS 

Length    Number 

coarse     students 

1 

School  of  Law 

4 
3 
4 
5 

888 

273 

237 

Bdiool  of  Agrioohure  (Oin) . . 
School  o(  Commeroe 

4 
3 
4 
3 

UB 

SolUnia  Training  College 

School  of  Bngineertng 

School  of  Medicine 

7i 

VetertnArrSciiool 

n 

School  of  I'hanxiAcy .......... 

ao 

Admission  to  the  higher  colleges  is  based  upon  the  secondary  edu- 
cation certificate  examination.  For  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
School  of  Engineering  the  scientific  secondary  certificate  is  required, 
for  the  School  of  Law  the  literary  certificate ;  the  other  colleges  ad- 
mit students  irrespective  of  whether  the  certificate  is  obtained  on  the 
scientific  or  literary  side,  though  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Veterinary  School  preference  is  given  to  applicants  possessing 
the  scientific  certificate.  English  is,  in  the  main,  the  medium  of  in- 
struction in  the  higher  colleges. 

In  the  Sultania  Training  College  there  are  two  sections,  a  literary, 
recruited  from  students  with  the  literary  certificate,  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  history,  geography,  translation,  etc ;  and  a  scientific, 
admitting  students  with  the  scientific  certificate,  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  science*  These  colleges  admit  boys 
only. 

THE  SANIA  TRAININO  0QUJ9GS  FOB  OIBLB. 

This  college  forms  an  important  phase  in  the  development  of  fe- 
male education  in  Egypt.  It  is  this  college  that  is  to  supply  women 
teachers  not  only  for  the  girls'  primary  schools  but  also  for  the 
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w  omenta  elementary  training  colleges  and  the  girls'  higher  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  regulations  provide  for  a  four  years'  course.  The 
Sania  Training  College  at  present  contains  91  students,  as  compared 
with  77  in  1917  and  4  in  1900,  when  the  college  was  founded.  All 
the  students  are  boarders,  and  no  fees  are  charged.  The  standard  of 
admission  is  low,  but  this  will  be  remedied  when  a  girls'  high  school, 
which  the  ministry  intends  to  open,  comes  into  existence. 

A  number  of  graduates  of  the  higher  colleges  are  sent  to  Europe 
for  further  studies.  At  present  the  Ministry  of  Education  main- 
tains 83  such  students,  all  of  whom  study  in  England. 


EDUCATION  OP  JEWS  IN  PALESTINE. 

"  By  Theresa  Bach, 
DivUion  of  Foreign  Educational  Bystemt,  Bureau  of  Education, 


GENERAL   DEVELOPMENT. 

The  recent  revival  of  Hebrew  education  in  Palestine  culminated 
in  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  future  Hebrew  University  iu 
Jerusalem.    It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Jewish  national  movement 
known  under  the  name  of  Zionism.    During  the  past  few  decades, 
and  particularly  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  a 
great  revival  of  the  Jewish  spirit  took  place  among  the  Jewg  in  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.    This  is  true  particularly  of  Palestine, 
where  the  Jewish  life  began  to  shape  itself  along  national  lines.    The 
Hebrew  language  was  revived  and  became  a  living  tcmgue.    Hebrew 
literature  sprang  up,  aspiring  to  take  a  place  among  the  great  litera- 
tures of  the  world.    Hebrew  writings  were  translated  into  modern 
languages.     The  masterpieces  of  English  literature  were  rendered 
into  Hebrew.    Hebrew  songs,  newspapers,  and  textbooks  were  cur- 
rent.   School  children  were  instructed  in  Hebrew,  despite  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Young  Turks  to  make  Turkish  the  principal  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  in  active  opposition  to  the  propaganda 
carried  on  by  the  German,  French,  and  English  schools  established 
in  the  Holy  Land.    Notable  among  the  foreign  institutions  were  the 
schools  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  and  the  Hilfsverein  dcr  Deutschen 
Juden,  a  French  and  a  German   organization,  respectively.    The 
former  employed  French  as  a  language  of  instruction;  the  latter, 
German.     Neither  of  these  bodies  had,  however,  sufficient  compre- 
hension of  the  new  life  that  was  budding  in  Palestine.     The  policy 
pursued  by  the  men  in  charge  of  foreign  schools  made  it  easy  for 
the  truly  nationalistic  schools  to  gain  ground  and  supersede  the 
older  institutions.     No  foreign  rivalry  could  crush  the  efforts  of 
those  who  regarded  Hebrew  as  the  language  of  their  own  and  strove 
to  develop  it  in  the  land  of  its  origin. 
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the  colonii-ts.  The  colony  sciiouls  spraiii;  iijj  independently  of 
One  another  and  djffei*ed  widely  in  method  and  character.  Soma 
bad  only  elementary  claisseii,  others  with  a  larger  school  population 
%ad  a  well -equipped  elementary  tschooU  with  eight  classes  and  a 
cinder^nrten  attached  to  it.  Of  recent  years  the  teachers'  assoeia- 
ion,  which  performs  the  function  of  a  board  of  education,  set  a 
certain  standard  for  these  schools.  This  body  appoints  teachers 
]far  the  crdon}'  schools  and  furthers  educational  development  by 
publishing  Hebrew  textbooks  and  a  Hebrew  educational  periodical, 
Ha-Chinnuch.  It  is  notewoilhy  that  all  national  Hebrew  schools 
have  been  organized  and  conducted  by  a  local  committee  of  parents 
nnd  teachers.  This  committee  draft^s  the  program  of  the  school, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Hebrew  Teachers'  Association. 
Schools  of  the  elementary  type  are  the  only  schools  in  agricultural 
colonies.  Tlie  colonies,  though  growing  rapidly,  were  not  largo 
enough  to  provide  for  secondary  instruction.  This  was  introduced 
in  tht^  twu  hirge  cities,  JalTa  and  Jerusalem.  Though  not  directly 
founded  by  the  Zionist  organization*  the  secondary  schools  are  the 
product  uf  The  Zionist  spirit.  •  j 

SGCONDART  KDUCATlON.  ^U 

^    The  gjTnnasiuui  in  Jaffa,  as  the  secondary  school  is  called,  Im-t 
four  prepamtory  and  eight  regiihir  chisses.     After  the  fifth  year 
the   curricuhim   branches    off   into    the  classical    and   the   so-called  , 
reaF'  course.     The  pmgram  of  the  gymnasium  includes,  in  addi* 
tion  to  the  ordinaiy  high-school  program,  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
the    Talmud,    Turkish,    and    Arabic.     Emphasis    is   laid    on    gym- 
nasties  and  the  excursions  which  form  an  important  item  in  all  the 
natitmal    schools.     The    rapid    devc^lopraent    of  the    Hebrew    high 
sihool  in  Jaffa  is  graphically  descrilwd  by  Dr,  Mo^sinsdhn,  one  of 
its  leaders  and  inspirei'^,  in  the  Menorah  Journal,  Decend>er,  1918. 1 
Ofwned  in  100(5  with  17  pupils  and  4  teachers,  it  grew  so  rapidly  ' 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  li>14  it  ennilled  \iW  pupils  and  30  teacherH. 
The  curriculum  is  given  in  Hebrew  exclusively,  and  the  diplomat? 
ctf  the  school  ai*e  recognized  by  most  of  (he  American  and  foreign 
Universities.     In  the  last  few  years  the  poprdarity  of  the  school  j 
was  So  gi*eat  that  it  was  alnio;^  entirely  sustained  by  the  income  I 
deri%^eH   from  tuition.     The  gymnasium  in  Jerusalem,  organized  in 
IWH  and  patt-erned  after  tluit  in  Jaffa,  had  a  somewhat  slower  de- 
Telopment.     Both  high  schools  ar^  coeducational.     Important  from  | 
the  point  of  view  of  a  national  system  of  education  was  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  school  for  kindergartners  with  a  three-year  course  in 
Jerusalem  and  a  technical  high  school  at  Haifa.     Both  were  opened  ' 
in  lfd4  by  the  cMhicational  committee,  as  a  result  of  the  controversy 
with  the  Hilfsverein,    The  Haifa  school  waa  opened  in  place  of 
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the  proposed  Technicum.  It  is  coeducational  and  aims  to  give  sta* 
dents  a  technical  training.  The  original  idea  of  building  a  higher 
technical  institution  in  Palestine  has  not  been  abandoned*  Thoea 
interested  in  the  project  hope  to  realize  it  as  soon  as  an  opportune 
moment  presents  itself.  There  are,  of  course,  in  Palestine  a  num- 
ber of  Jewish  schools  with  a  decidedly  religious  bias.  Thiene 
schools  are  orthodox  in  spirit  and  hostile  to  modem  innovations. 
Their  chief  aim  is  to  foster  the  Jewish  religion  and  to  keep  it  intact 
from  foreign  influences. 

Of  special  schools  the  musical  conservatories,  called  Slmlamniith 
schools,  in  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  deserve  mention.  These  ^hools 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  Jewish  music  by  arranging 
concerts  and  issuing  collections  of  old  and  new  songs.  An  important 
national  school  for  the  promotion  of  Jewish  art  is  the  Bezalel  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  founded  by  the  artist  Boris  Schatz.  The  subjecta 
taught  in  the  school  are  carpet  weaving,  filagree  silver  work,  carving, 
lithography,  lace  making,  etc. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING. 

The  provision  for  agricultural  training,  so  important  for  the  col- 
onies, is  wholly  inadequate.  The  Mikveh  Israel  Agricultural  School, 
established  in  1870  by  the  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  near  Jaffa, 
has  an  annual  budget  of  about  $10,000.  The  language  of  instruction 
is  French,  the  course  of  study  lasts  four  years,  and  the  curriculum 
is  intended  to  turn  out  professional  agronomists,  who  seek  positions 
as  inspectors,  supervisors,  landscape  gardeners,  and  teachers  at  otlier 
schools.  As  there  is  no  field  for  these  agronomists  in  Palestine, 
many  graduates  go  into  other  callings  or  leave  the  country.  The 
Petach-Tikvah.  Agricultural  School,  established  in  1912,  has  a  very 
ambitious  four  years'  program  which  includes  Hebrew,  French, 
Arabic,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  chemistry,  botany,  physics, 
surveying,  meteorology,  zoology,  geologjs  and  mineralogy:  soil 
chemistry,  the  installing  of  plantations,  cattle  raising,  medicine, 
dairying,  plant  pathology,  administration  of  farms,  agrarian  law, 
commercial  law,  etc.  To  practical  work  only  two  hours  a  week  are 
assigned.  Thus  neither  the  old  Mikveh  Israel  School  nor  the  more 
recent  Petach-Tikv^ah  Agricultural  School  has  succeeded  in ,  work- 
ing out  a  progi*am  suited  for  the  colonies.  A  unique  undertaking  is 
the  farm  school  for  girls  at  Kinneret,  near  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  sup- 
ported by  a  Jewish  women's  organization.  Candidates  must  be  at 
least  17  years  old.  The  pupils  enjoy  free  tuition,  board  and  lodging, 
as  well  as  a  monthly  stipend.  The  work  is  predominantly  practical, 
the  pupils  being  occupied  from  seven  to  nine  hours  daily.  Tlie  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  first  year  are  botany,  elementary  chemistry  and 
physics,  cooking  and  preserving,  and-  in  the  second  the  elements  of 
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IcieiitiFic  a|fricultur(!,  feititizing  ruethocls,  plruLt  diseases,  the  |>riii- 
liples  underlying  various  crops*  poultry  raising*  cattle  breeding,  and 
lie  euro  of  dairy  products-  The  s**hool  has  for  its  us©  16  acres  of 
luid  for  ornamental  gardening,  forei^try,  and  a  barnyard.  All  the 
frork  of  the  farm  is  done  by  tlie  pupils^  also  the  sewing  and  csooking 
equired  for  tlie  institution. 

This  was  in  brief  the  state  of  Hebrew  education  in  Palestine  be- 
ore  the  war  broke  out*  The  effects  of  the  war  were  in  many  in- 
tances  disastrous  for  the  newly  established  sch<xil  system.  Schools 
jrere  tnrned  into  hospitals,  teachers  were  banished,  funds  failed 
)0  arrive,  and  pupils  were  driven  from  place  to  plaice.  Vet  thenv 
fras  a  dogged  determination  to  keep  the  schools  open  at  any  eost. 
This  often  necessitated  the  feeding  and  care  of  children.  Wlien 
lie  population  was  banished  from  their  own  homes,  schools  were 
pened  in  the  refugee  tamps.  At  present  a  Zionist  board  of  edu- 
tion  administers  the  national  schools  in  Palestine  and  subsidizes 
II  Jewish  schools  on  two  conditions;  Tliat  Hebrew  be  the  language 
f  instruction  and  that  there  l>e  a  certain  standard  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation.    Funds  are  supplied  from  abroad. 

FilTABLlFSHMKXT  OF  A  tTXIVWWTrY. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  organize  a  unified  national  Hebrew  schmvl 
tystem  headed  by  a  Hebrew  university,  where  Jewish  culture  may 
iirivo  freely,  A  higher  educational  institution  is  thus  far  lacking, 
Jiough  Zionists  and  other  Jewish  circles  have  dreamed  of  such  an 
list  itt  it  ion  for  a  number  of  years.  \Anien  Russian  universities  clotsed 
heir  doors  to  thousands  of  Jewish  students,  these  were  compelled 
seek  higher  education  in  foreign  countries.    Many  went  to  Swiss, 

Esthers  to  German  and  French  universities.     It   was  then  proposed 
0  build  a  nniversitj'  for  Jewish  young  men  and  women.     But  opin* 
ons  differed.     Some  chose  Switzerland  lis  the  land  where  such  a 
university  rould  flourish.     Others  who  had  a  definite  aim  in  view 
HT\(]  h>oked  forward  to  the  revival  of  the  Jewish  ctdture  pointed  to 
Palestine  as  an  appropriate  center.    Things  were  unsettled  when  in 
July,  1913,  negotiations  were  begun  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  in  Pal- 
estine, but  these  were  necessarily  suspended  when  the  war  broke  out 
The  declaration  of  the  British  Government  of  November  2,  1017* 
t)n  behalf  of  the  Jewish  home  in  Palestine  gave  new  impetus  to  the 
inovement  and  spurred  the  Zionists  to  renewed  educational  activi- 
es.     Their  effort.s  have  been  crowned  with  success.     Palestine  is 
io  have  a  Hebrew  university.     In  March,  1918,  a  Zionist  eommis- 
lion  lieaded  l)y  Dr.  Weizmann  was  sent  to  the  Holy  Land  under 
he  auspices  of  the  British  Government.     The  object  of  this  com- 
iiissinn  was,  among  other  things,  "To  inquire  into  the  feasibility 
f  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  Jewish  university/^    The  inquiry 
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preyed  so  satisfactory  that  a  few  months  later,  L  e,,  on  July  24, 
1918,  the  commission  found  it  advisable  to  take  the  initial  ^eps 
in  laying  the  corner  stones  of  the  future  university.  Repr^^enu- 
tives  of  the  Christian,  Moslem,  and  Jewish  creeds  were  present 
at  the  ceremony,  and  thus  emphasized  the  cultural  value  of  a  higher 
institution  in  Palestine.  In  his  speech  delivered  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  stones.  Dr.  Weizmann  has  defined  the  new  institu- 
tion as  a  "  Hebrew  university,"  for  he  continues,  "  I  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  anyone  here  who  can  conceive  of  a  university  in  Jeru- 
salem being  other  than  Hebrew."  Speaking  further  of  the  pro- 
gram, he  thus  defines  it: 

I  have  spoken  of  a  Hebrew  university  where  the  language  wiU  be  Hebrew, 
Just  as  French  is  used  at  the  Sorbonne  or  EInglish  at  Oxford.  Naturally  other 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,  will  be  taught  in  their  respectiTe  faculties. 
Amongst  these  we  may  expect  tliat  prominent  attention  will  be  given  to 
Arabic  and  other  Semitic  languages.  A  Hebrew  university,  though  intend^ 
primarily  for  Jews,  will,  of  course,  give  affectionate  welcome  to  the  members  of 
every  race  and  every  creed.    "  My  house  is  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  natlonsL" 

Besides  the  usual  schools  and  institutions  which  go  to  form  a  m«Klem  uni- 
versity, it  will  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  associate  with  our  Hebrew  uni- 
versity arclueological  research,  which  has  revealed  so  much  of  the  mysteri*ms 
past  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  and  has  a  han-est  stUl  to  be  reaped  in  Pales- 
tine. Our  university  Is  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  this  field  of 
knowledge.  Side  by  side  with  scientific  research  the  humanities  wiU  occupy  a 
distinguished  place. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Weizmalm  pointed  out  that  the  Hebrew  uni- 
versity, while  devoting  its  activities  to  the  higher  scientific  achieve- 
ments, will — 

at  the  same  time  be  rendered  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  The 
Jewish  workman  and  farm  laborer  must  be  enabled  to  find  there  a  po^lbility 
of  continuing  his  education  in  his  free  hours;  the  doors  of  our  libraries, 
lecture  rooms,  and  laboratories  must  be  opened  wide  to  alL  Thus  the  uni- 
versity will  exercise  its  beneficial  infiuence  on  the  nations  as  a  whole. 

Before  the  political  structure  of  a  new  nation  that  is  yet  old 
had  time  to  grow,  before  the  foundation  of  such  a  structure  could  be 
laid  or  even  conceived  imder  existing  conditions,  there  looms  thus 
from  the  distant  Orient  a  spiritual  creation  of  the  Jews,  a  creation 
that  promises  to  take  a  prominent  place  alongside  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  our  own  and  in  other  countries. 
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